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Algonquins,  Historical  and  MythoIo£[ical  Tradi- 
tions of  the,  with  a  translation  of  the  Walum- 
Olum,  or  Bark  Records  of  the  Linni-Lenape, 
(E.  G.  Squier,)  273.*  Aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica, as  found  by  the  first  explorers,  273 ; 
uncertainty  of  the  early  accounts,  274; 
importance  of  investigating  their  religious 
dogmas  and  practices,  ib.;  the  Walum-Olum, 
276;  extent  and  mode  of  pictuVe-writing, 
276;  Song  I. — The  Creation,  (interlinear 
translation,)  177 ;  idea  of  a  Supreme  Unity 
prevalent  among  the  Algonquins,  181 ;  gen- 
eral traditions  of  the  deluge,  ib.;  Song  11. — 
The  Deluge,  (ibid,)  182 ;  Song  III.— Migra- 
tions,  186 ;  Song  IV.— The  Chronicle,  186 
Song  V. — The  Chronicle  continued,  187 
Song  VL— The  Modern  Chronicle,  189 
probable  authenticity  of  these  records,  190 
confirmed  by  the  account  of  Heckewelder, 
191 ;  by  the  traditions  of  other  tribes,  192. 

American  Ethnology,  (E.  G.  Squier,)  385. 
Comprehensive  character  of  the  science, 
386 ;  eminently  an  American  science,  386 ; 
results  of  Dr.  Morton's  craniological  investi- 
gations— essential  homogeneousness  of  the 
American  race,  387  ;  apparent  diversities  but 
superficial — uniformity  of  general  character- 
ifitics,  388;  concurrent  testimony  of  other 
writers,  389 ;  conflicting  hypotheses,  390 ; 
philological  researches — their  languages  sui 
generiSf  and  alike  in  their  general  structure, 
ibid ;  their  religious  conceptions — general 
similarity  among  all  primitive  races,  result- 
ing from  common  causes,  392 ;  paucity  of 
results  from  psychological  inquiries,  396 ; 
peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  traits  of  the 
Indian  character,  ib.;  views  of  Dr.  Von  Mar- 
tiu»— evidences  of  distinct  psychological 
character  of  the  American  race,  396 ;  un- 
soundness of  his  conclusions  in  respect  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  capacity,  398. 

American  Indians,  The,  (Ka-ge-ga-gah-bowh, 
a  chief  of  the  Ojibway  nation,)  631. 

B. 

Battle  for  Life  or  Death,  from  the  German  of 
Auerbach,  (Mrs.  St.  Simon,)  266. 

*  See  Erratum,  p.  220. 
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Bession  of  the  Senate — eligibility  of  General 
Shields,  533 ;  Prohibition  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  \york  the  mines  of  California,  539 ; 
Col.  Fremont's  Expedition,  540 ;  Reception 
of  the  Diplomatic  Uorps  by  the  President,  ib. 

Convict,  The,  verse,  (Anna  Maria  Wells,)  310. 

Ceitical  Notices. — The  American  Almanac 
— Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  104 ;  Half  Hours  with 
the  Best  Authors — Duff's  North  American 
Accountant,  105 ;  Calaynos,  a  Tragedy — 
Image  of  his  Father,  and  Model  Men — Rob- 
ert fiurns — Duties  of  Attorneys  and  Solicit- 
ors— Friday    Christian — Whipple's    Essays 
and  Reviews — Irving's  Works — Wayland's 
University  Sermons — Read's  Lays  and  Bal- 
lads, 106 ;  Child  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Po- 
ems— History  of  Charles  the  First — Grey- 
alaer — Minstrel  Pilgrim — History  of   Con- 
gress— Cowper's  Poems — Gothic  Architec- 
ture, applied  to  Modern  Residences,  107 ; 
The  Forgery — Romance  of  Yachting,  108  ; 
Classical  Works,  109 ;  Music  and  the  Dra- 
ma, ib.;  Sacred  Poets  of  England — Whit- 
tier's  Poems,  220 ;  The   Gorgias  of  Plato, 
327 ;  Labor  and  other  Capital—Legends  of 
Montauk — Chalmers'  Posthumous  Works — 
Life  and  Landscape,  by  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt, 
S28 ;  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics — 
Rhymes  of  Travel,  &c.,  by  Bayard  Taylor, 
329 ;  Industrial  Exchanges  and  Social  Rem- 
edies— Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England — 
Macaulay's    ditto — Guizoi's  Democracy  in 
France,  330 ;  Poems,  by  William  Thompson 
Bacon,  434;  Outlines  of   English   Litera- 
ture, 436  ;  Noel's  Essay  on  the  Union  of 
Church  and  State — Gold  Seeker's  Manual — 
Californiaand  Oregon  Trail — Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte — Oregon  and  California  in  1848 — 
God  in  Christ,  436 ;  Catechism  of  the  Steam 
Engine— Theophany,  437;  The  Spy;  a  Tale 
of  the  Neutral  Ground— Dahcotan  ;  or  Life 
and  Legends  of  the  Sioux  around  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  648 ;  Living  Orators  in  America — The 
Shakspearian  Reader,  649;  Adventures  in 
the  Lybian  Desert  and  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter 
AmmoD,  650. 


D. 


Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  the  Union,  111. 
Elements  which  tend  to  union :  Ist,  unity 
of  language,  111;  secures  the  general  dif- 
fusion and  perpetuation  of  the  ideas  upon 
which  our  institutions  rest,  112;  2d,  unity  of 
civilization — Americans  everywhere  almost 
identical  in  manners  and  habits  of  thought 
upon  topics  of  common  interest,  ib.;  3d,  unity 
of  interest — found  in  the  closest  and  freest 
intercourse  of  trade  between  the  remotest 
sections,  ib.;  4th,  unity  of  government — the 
confederation  of  '78  not  a  government,  but 
simply  a  league,  113 ;  it  acted  upon  States, 
while  the  Constitution  acts  directly  upon  the 


people,  ib.;  State  sovereignties  indispensable 
to  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution — con- 
trast of  Russia,  114.  Elements  supposed  to 
tend  to  disunion  :  1st,  excess  of  party  spirit, 
115;  party  spirit  itself  the  living  principle  of 
our  being  and  growth,  ib.;  excess  of  it  but 
temporary,  passing  off  with  the  excitement 
of  the  question  producing  it,  ib.;  2d,  nullifi- 
cation, 116;  the  power  of  the  majority  a 
sufficient  corrective,  ib ;  the  rule  of  com- 
pensation for  inevitable  local  evils  arising 
from  general  measures,  ib.;  3d,  enlargement 
of  our  territorial  limits,  117  ;  its  evils  gene- 
rally obviated  by  the  subdivision  of  sove- 
reignties, ib.;  conditions  upon  which  new 
territories  may  be  safely  added,  ib.;  public 
opinion  will  not  permit  a  repetition  of  the 
infraction  of  those  conditions,  ib.;  4th,  sla- 
very, ib.;  the  institution  a  local  disease — not 
vital  to  the  general  system,  118;  does  not 
politically  and  directly  affect  the  North,  ib.; 
should  be  approached  with  the  law  of  kind- 
ness, ib.;  5th,  universal  suffrage,  119 ;  evils 
arising  from  the  injudicious  exercise  of  the 
right  but  temporary,  and  finally  counteracted 
by  its  moral  effect  in  elevating  the  character 
of  its  possessors,  ib. 

Davton,  Hon.  William  L.,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  biographical  sketch  of,  68. 

Death  of  Shelley — a  \  ision,  verse,  (H.  W.  P.)  j 
530. 

Dominican  Republic  in  the  Island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, (S.  A.  Kendall,)  No.  I.,  235.  General 
ignorance  in  relation  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, 235 ;  opportunities  of  the  writer  for 
obtaining  information,  ib.;  early  history  of 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  236 ;  its  position, 
ib.;  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  237;  French 
possession  of  the  west  end  of  the  island,  238  ; 
revolt  of  the  blacks  there  in  1791 — did  not 
extend  to  the  eastern  or  Spanish  portion,  ib. ; 
the  latter  ceded  to  the  French,  and  these 
again  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  in  1809, 
ib.;  independent  government  established  in 
1821,  ib.;  annexeS  to  Hayti  in  the  following 
year,  239 ;  compact  of  annexation  violated 
by  the  Haytiens,  ib.;  government  overthrown 
in  1843,  240 ;  Constitution  published  Nov. 
24tli,  1844,  241 ;  description  of  the  countr)% 
ib.;  inhabitants,  242;  general  amalgamation 
of  the  races,  and  its  causes,  ib.;  Creoles  of 
pure  blood  predominant  in  influence,  243  ; 
rural  population  indolent,  ignorant,  and  bigot- 
ed, 244 ;  mercantile  more  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent, ib.;  leading  features  of  the  Constitution, 
ibid ;  citizenship — naturalization  —  political 
rights — ^tuitous  public  instruction — Cath- 
olic religion,  245 ;  Congress — its  constitution 
and  powers,  246 ;  executive  power — mod- 
elled upon  that  of  the  United  States,  247  ; 
the  ministry,  ib.;  judiciary,  248 ;  electoral 
law,  249;  imposts,  ib.;  jurisprudence,  250. 
No.  II.,  368.  Difficulties  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment— emission  and  depreciation  of  paper 
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curreocy,  368 ;  commerce,  ib.;  exports,  369; 
deficiency  of  revenue,  ib.;  financial  state- 
ment for  1646-7,  370 ;  low  sUte  of  apicul- 
ture— indications  of  its  former  prosperity,  ib.; 
inefficiency  of  free  colored  labor,  and  its 
causes,  372  ;  act  of  Congress  for  encourag- 
ing immigration — failed  of  its  object,  374; 
opposition  to  the  project,  ib.;  religious  ob- 
stacles, 375  ;  feasibility  of  European  colon- 
ization, 376 ;  practical  operation  of  the  con- 
stitution— favorable  as  compared  with  other 
Spanish-American  Republics,  377 ;  obstacles 
in  the  character  of  the  people,  ib.;  instances 
of  unconstitutional  executive  acts,  378  ;  un- 
favorable influences — want  of  nationality  in 
the  constitution  and  laws,  379 ;  the  military 
system— religious  bigotry,  380  ;  loose  state 
of  domestic  relations,  381  ;  favorable  indica- 
tions— general  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, ib.;  readiness  to  copy  after  the  better 
established  institutions  of  older  countries,  ib.; 
respect  paid  to  energy  and  industry,  382 ; 
efforts  to  obtain  recognition  from  other  na- 
tions— so  far  unsuccessful,  ib.;  prospects  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Republic,  383. 

E. 

Editorial  Notices,  437,  548. 

England,  the  Policy  of,  and  its  Results,  (Henry  S. 
Carey.)  34.  England  the  largest  grain-export- 
ing country  in  the  world,  by  converting  food 
into  manufactured  products,  34;  production 
retarded  in  proportion  to  the  cost  and  labor  of 
exchange,  ib.;  English  idea  of  free  trade,  viz., 
forcinof  her  colonies  and  other  countries  into 
dependence  on  her  manufactures,  34 ;  object 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws — a  failure,  ib.; 
has  always  looked  abroad  instead  of  at  home 
for  her  prosperity,  36;  immense  waste  of 
means  in  consequence,  ib.;  practical  results 
of  the  separation  of  producer  and  consumer 
— neglect  of  agriculture  at  home  and  exhaus- 
tion of  foreign  dependencies,  37 ;  the  earth 
the  sole  pro<Iucer — man  fashions  the  ma- 
chine of  production,  ib.;  the  less  labor  be- 
^•towed  upon  fashioning  the  products,  and 
the  more  upon  the  machine  itself,  the  greater 
the  return  for  labor,  38 ;  shown  by  the  ex- 
ample of  England,  while  English  economists 
teach  the  reverse,  ib.;  effect  of  the  nearness 
of  a  market  on  the  amount  of  production,  39 ; 
advantages  of  cultivation  in  small  farms,  ib.; 
biowness  of  the  adoption  of  agricultural  im- 
provements, 40  ;  the  return  for  agricultural 
iiuublo  that  for  manufacturin«x  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.;  yet  buys  her  food  abroad,  and 
ntarves  her  population  in  manufacturing 
towns,  ib.;  consequent  dependence  upon  for- 
eign countries,  and  demoralization  and  an- 
archy of  trade  and  commerce,  42  ;  falsity  of 
the  Alalthusian  theory,  43 ;  present  exhaus- 
tion of  England,  following  upon  that  of  her 
dependencies,  ib. 


English  Novelists,  Remarks  on,  (G.  F.  Deane,) 
2 1 .  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  2 1 ;  The  Bride 
of  Lammermuir,  27;  Anne  Radcliffe,  28; 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  278. 


F. 


Favorite  Authors,  Remarks  on  my,  (G.  P. 
Deane,)  464.  Thomson,  author  of  the  Sea- 
sons, 464  ;  Walton  and  Cotton,  470 ;  Will- 
iam Shenstone,  473. 

Ferdousi  the  Persian  Poet,  54. 

Foreign  Miscellany,  100,  216,  334, 430,  549, 
644. 

Flower  found  in  a  Chest  of  Tea,  To  a,  verse, 
(H.  W.  P..)  407. 

Freedom  of  Opinion,  551.  Union  of  Church 
and  State  impossible  in  a  free  nation,  551 ; 
the  creed  of  free  states  based  upon  observa- 
tion of  the  moral  necessities  of  men,  and 
hence  progressive,  ib.;  men  necessarily  di- 
vided in  religious  creeds  resting  upon  faith — 
easily  united  in  the  ideas  of  liberty,  justice 
and  progress,  resting  upon  necessity,  552 ; 
unreality  of  these  ideas  to  abstractionists  and 
demagogues,  ib.;  elevated  aims  and  fixedness 
of  principle  of  the  true  republican,  553 ;  the 
triumph  of  obedience  over  the  domination  of 
pride  and  v^ill  the  grand  idea  of  Milton's 
works,  ib.;  variety  of  sect — its  tendency  to 
dogmatic  exclusion  and  intolerance,  ib.;  free- 
dom of  opinion  a  temporary  refuge  from  per- 
secution and  the  differences  of  creeds,  555 ; 
never  permits  ns  to  compel  the  adoption  of 
our  principles  by  another,  ib.;  slavery — its 
control  and  amelioration  left  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  those  immediately  concerned,  ib.;  two 
sects  liave  arisen  subversive  of  freedom  of 
opinion,  the  one  to  extend,  the  other  to  de- 
stroy tliis  institution,  556  ;  opinion  usurping 
and  despotic  when  it  seizes  the  weapons  of 
law  to  accomplish  its  ends,  ib.;  limits  of  the 
right  of  opinion — slaves,  criminals,  children, 
&.C.,  debarred  of  necessity,  657  ;  exclusive 
right  to  political  opinion  conferred  upon 
those  who  are  qualified  to  uso  it,  ib.;  freeaom 
of  opinion  a  vital  point  of  republican  liberty, 
658 ;  impossible  under  a  pure  dcmocraty,  ib.; 
tlie  condition  only  of  a  free  and  intelligent 
mind,  ib.;  not  secured  to  the  press  in  all 
cases  l)y  freedom  from  restrictions,  ib.;  ten- 
dency to  confound  liberty  with  license,  559  ; 
no  liberty  apart  from  justice  and  truth,  ib.; 
the  great  conservative  party  of  the  Union — 
freedom  of  opinion  its  fundamental  doctrine, 
ib.;  American  republicanism  the  golden  mean 
between  the  radicalism  and  despotism  of  Eu- 
rope, 560. 

French  Revolution,  Throe  Stages  of  the,  (John 
M.  Mackio,  A.M.,)  299.  J^ouis  Philippe  the 
king  of  the  bourjieoisie,  290 ;  definition  of 
this  class — capitalists,  small  and  large,  300; 
overthrew  I^onis  XVI.,  and  alternately  ad- 
hered to  and  abandoned  his  successors,  as 


tile  interests  of  trade  dictAted,  ib.;  revolution 
of  1830  made  by  and  for  the  bourgeoisie, 
301  i  Louis  Philippe — iiis  government  nu 
improvement  upon  the  former,  ib.;  main- 
tained by  blood  and  itniiniited  corruption — 
wholly  directed  to  llie  DfrgranriixemenC  of 
his  own  family,  302 ;  opposition  of  (be  hour- 

r'aio  anused,  lb.;  miserable  condition  of 
workingraCR — their  BncceBH  a  moral  tri- 
umph over  physical  resources,  303;  opera- 
tions of  the  republicans — made  the  Revolu- 
tion, bill  lost  its  benefits  for  want  of  a  leader, 
304 ;  Bret  stage — the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment— its  composiiion  a  compromii^c  lietween 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  305;  lis  imlie- 
cility  in  the  midst  of  discordant  elements,  ib.; 
total  derangement  of  the  finances — want  of 
energy  to  meet  the  crisis,  300;  magnilicout 
promises  to  the  working  classes — the  na- 
tional workshops,  307 ;  insnrrection  of  Jane 
caused  by  their  inevitable  closure,  ib.:  gene- 
ral policy  negative  and  time-serving,  30S  ; 
second  stage — meeting  of  the  Consliinent 
Assembly,  a  restoration  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
ib.;  popular  rights  reduced  to  tlie  old  stand- 
ard, ib.;  the  Constitution — re»toralion  of  the 
monariihy  nnder  a  republican  guise,  309 ; 
concentrates  the  powers  of  the  Uoveniment 
in  a  single  irresponsible  Assemhly,  358 ; 
danger  from  the  absence  of  local  checks,  ib.; 
feasibility  of  more  popular  institutions — a 
skeleton  of  them  already  in  existence,  359 ; 
sketch  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  ib.;  despotic 
powers  of  the  President  and  Council  over 
local  elcctions.SGl ;  Proudlion  and  the  Social- 
ists in  favor  of  a  slill  more  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, ib.;  third  stage — restoration  of  the 
1  Bonapartes,  363 ;  significHtion  of  the  election 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  ib.;  its  cause — enthusiat,- 
tic  recollection  of  Bonaparte  and  the  Empire, 
.  363;  political  effect  of  the  election — a  new 
historical  era, ib.;  based  upon  the  attachment 
of  the  French  peasantry — ^the  most  reliable 
portion  of  the  population,  364 ;  probable 
course  of  the  new  party — will  overthrow  the 
Conslitution  lawfully  or  by  force,  ib.;  want 
of  political  convictions  in  France,  365  ;  her 
immediate  fiiluro  in  the  hands  of  her  new 
chief,  3G6 ;  is  he  competent  to  the  task  ?  30". 
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imtioDal  cnrrency — an  nnobjectionable  one 
ofiered  by  the  plan  proposed,  ib. ;  safety  of 
this  system,  200 ;  would  retain  specie  in  its 
legitimate  channels,  201 . 
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Ohio  Legislature,  Organization  of  tiic,  290. 
A  new  apportionment  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution every  four  years,  290  ;  no  difficulty 
arising  from  this  until  1836,  ib. ;  the  geny- 
mandering  system  introduced  in  that  year 
by  the  Democracy,  ib. ;  the  House  carried 
by  the  Whigs  in  1843,  and  a  just  apportion- 
ment partially  restored,  291 ;  apportionment 
of  1848 — passes  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a 
compromise — amended  in  the  House— with- 
drawal of  Democratic  senators  to  prevent  a 
quorum  to  act  upon  the  amendments,  ib. ;  the 
House  recedes  from  its  amendments,  and  the 
bill  becomes  a  law,  292;  the  Democracy 
declare  the  action  unconstitutional — call  a 
State  Convention,  and  pass  resolutions  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  any  apportionment  law, 
&c.,  ib. ;  election  in  Hamilton  county — the 
law  set  aside  by  the  Democracy,  293 ;  their 
candidates  returned  by  a  minority  of  tlie 
canvassers,  294 ;  meeting  of  the  House — 
double  organization,  ib. ;  constitutionality  of 
the  law  acknowledged  by  the  Democratic 
members  taking  their  scats,  295 ;  argument 
for,  ib. ;  anarchical  course  of  tlie  Democracy 
in  preventing  a  legal  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, 297 ;  their  revolutionary  purposes,  ib. 

Origin  of  the  Two  Parties  :  Contrast  of  their 
iioctrine — Speech  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
at  Hagarstown,  Md.,  September  27, 1848,  G ; 
Every  |)ower  in  a  state  must  be  represented 
in  its  government — hence,  "universal  suf- 
frage*' among  a  free  people,  a  growth  of 
ncccppity,  6  ;  the  Whig  Party — its  general 
principles,  ib. ;  nee<ls  no  new  platform  every 
fourth  year,  7 ;  owes  its  origin  to  the  early 
contests  in  England  for  popular  rights,  ib.  ; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  its  mani- 
irsto  in  the  same  quarrel  in  this  country,  ib. ; 
the  veto  611  pposcd  to  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  establiphment  of  our  independence — 
only  allowed  in  the  Constitution  as  its  "  ex- 
treme medicine,"  8  ;  the  Whig  party  re-em- 
hodied  by  its  abuse,  ib. ;  the  old  Democratic 
and  Federal  parlies — the  question  of  Ex- 
pxcutive  prerogative  the  ground  of  their 
(iiviMon.  9  ;  the  doctrine  of  Jefferson  that  of 
the  modern  Whigs,  ih.  ;  liocofocoisin  a  step 
l>^yond  FoderdliHm,  ih. ;  the  Baltimoro  plat- 
I'onn — opposition  to  a  national  hank,  to  inter- 
nal improvements,  to  protection  of  home  in- 
dustry, 10  ;  radically  antagonistic  to  the  old 
Democratic  [wrty  on  all  these  points,  ib. ; 
internal  iinprovciiicnts  and  the  protective 
j-w^licy  recommended  and  sustained  by  Jef- 
ferson, ih. ;  the  entire  Democratic  party 
united  io  favor  (»f  the  bank  under  Madison, 
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12 ;  the  first  high  protective  tarifT  passed  by 
tliat  party  and  signed  by  Mr.  Madison,  ib. ; 
Cumberland  road  and  other  internal  improve- 
ments warmly  supported  by  his  Administra- 
tion, ib. ;  change  of  Constitutional  principles 
involves  necessarily  a  change  of  political 
faith,  13 ;  did  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  country  change  their  faith  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Jackson?  14;  Jackson's  cabinet 
composed  of  Federalists,  15;  all  the  powers 
of  the  executive  exerted  for  the  overthrow  of 
measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  ib. ;  that 
party  revived  under  the  name  of  Whig — that 
of  Democrat  assumed  by  the  Jackson  party 
under  Van  Buren,  ib. ;  miraculous  meta- 
morphoses wrought  thereby,  ib. ;  the  new 
Democracy  in  a  perplexity  to  find  their  prin- 
ciples, ib. ;  persistent  and  boastful  in  their 
support  of  the  veto  power,  16 ;  that  power 
used  by  them  twenty-three  times  in  eighteen 
years,  and  always  for  party  purposes,  ib. ; 
most  important  measures  carried  by  Exec- 
utive dictation,  ib. ;  the  people  intend  to  be 
right,  ib. ;  summary — necessity  of  every  real 
power  in  the  State  being  represented  in  the 
Central  Power,  17;  presidential  power — 
placed  by  the  one  above  the  legislative,  as 
the  head  of  the  party — considered  by  the 
other  as  the  head  of  the  ascertained  will  of 
the  people,  ib. ;  rights  of  conquest  incom- 
patible with  a  free  government,  18 ;  protec- 
tion a  silent  war  against  a  foreign  monopoly 
of  our  markets,  ib. ;  its  efiects  beneficial  to 
other  nations  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  ib. ; 
importance  of  extending  fiicilities  for  internal 
commerce,  19;  policy  of  England,  founded 
by  Cromwell,  the  basis  of  her  wealth  and 
freedom,  ib. ;  uses  every  effort  to  keep  us  in 
dependence  upon  her  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, ib. ;  immense  production  of  raw 
material  in  this  country,  20  ;  our  ad  valorem 
duties — go  up  or  down  as  the  wires  are 
pulled  by  foreign  capitalists,  ib. ;  impover- 
ishment of  our  farmers  the  nccesFary  conse- 
quence, ib. 
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D.  W.,)  661 ;  Sentiment,  674 ;  To  Miss , 

with  a  Hyacinth,  687 ;  Sonnets,  694. 

Policy  of  Bngland  and  its  Results,  34. 

Political  Proscription,  439.  A  perfect  theo- 
ry requisite  to  a  perfect  practice,  439 ;  im- 
propriety of  urging  a  partisan  employment 
of  authority  on  the  new  government,  ib. ; 
reasons  of  those  who  do  so — right  of  the 
majority  to  office,  440 ;  such  a  right  not  in- 
herent m  any  individuals,  but  conferred  solely 
r{^  by  election  or  appointment,  ib. ;  men  in  power 

bound  in  honor  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
the  majority  they  represent,  ib. ;  tlie  jealousy 
of  the  majority  not  to  be  extended  to  every 
petty  office,  441  ;  illustration — case  of  John 
Smith  and  John  Brown,  ib. ;  necessity  that 
all  offices  of  political  influence  should  be 
filled  by  the  prevailing  party,  442  ;  this  prin- 
ciple independent  of  tlie  doctrine  of  rotation 
in  office,  443;  analysis  of  that  doctrine — 
views  offices  in  the  light  of  pensions  or  an- 
nuities, ib. ;  absurdities  resulting  from  this 
— impossibility  of  a  genuine  rotation — leaves 
no  remedy  for  malversation,  ib. ;  argument 
from  party  expediency — views  offices  as  in- 
centives to  and  rewards  for  party  services, 
444;  political  organization 'of  office-holders 
— its  necessity  doubtful,  ib. ;  influences  most 
operative  in  eflTecting  a  change  of  public 
opinion :  first,  the  desire  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  to  secure  a  govern- 
ment that  will  protect  and  sustain  them,  ib. ; 
second,  the  interest  of  office — nearly  every 
elector  bribed  with  an  office  under  Louis^ 
Philippe,  ib. ;  third,  popular  ideas  and  schemes 
of  reform,  &.C.,  ib. ;  unnatural  force  acquired 
by  these  when  united  with  the  two  former 
influences — ultimate  instability  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  ib. ;  physical  interests  the  in- 
struments of  tlie  skilful  party  leader,  ib. ; 
means  to  be  employed  by  the  far-sighted 
politician — general  diflusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  common  interests,  ib. ;  success  of  the 
Whigs  attributable  solely  to  a  conviction  of 
the  ruinous  policy  of  the  late  administration 
— imminent  danger  of  relying  upon  any  other 
means  for  its  permanence,  ib. 

Political  Subimart,  638. 
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and  Manifesto  of  the,  221.  Conservatism 
and  radicalism  of  the  two  parties  respective- 
ly displayed  in  the  Manifestoes  of  Mr.  Ber- 
rien and  Mr.  Calhoun,  221 ;  paramount 
importance  of  the  Union  maintained  by 
Whigs  both  of  the  North  and  South,  ib. ; 
the  radical  party  of  the  two  sections  at  dag- 
gered points  on  the  question  of  slavery,  ib. ; 
meeting  of  Southern  members  of  Congress : 
their  resolutions,  222 ;  express  devotion  to 
tlie  Constitution,  but  bounded  by  their  own 
interests,  223 ;  attachment  to  the  union  of 
the  States,  ib. ;  momentous  conclusions  de- 
pendent on  these  wordd — citizenship  not  de- 
rived from  the  States,  but  from  the  nation, 
ib. ;  mutual  obligations  of  citizens,  224 ;  the 
nation  bound  to  protect  each  against  all,  ib. ; 
government  of  the  United  States  one  of  del- 
egated powers — all  others  reserved  by  ex- 
press terms  to  the  States,  ib. ;  no  such  ex- 
press terms  in  the  Constitution — the  power 
of  the  nation  derived  from  the  people,  not 
from  the  States,  ib. ;  the  sphere  of  the  na- 
tion superior  to  that  of  the  States,  225 ;  the 
unity  of  society  based  upon  an  unwritten 
inviolable  contract — its  essence  nationality, 
ib. ;  power  of  Congress  over  slave  property, 
and  its  transfer  from  one  place  to  another, 
226 ;  no  impropriety  in  its  declaring  contra- 
band in  the  new  territories  any  species  of 
property  injurious  to  their  interests,  ib.;  ob- 
ject of  the  Caucus  to  introduce  there  a  spe- 
cies of  property  which  must  exclude  almost 
every  other  species,  ib. ;  republican  slavery 
the  most  exclusive  form  of  aristocracy,  ib. ; 
Soulhf*rn  slavery  not  wholly  intolerable, 
its  control  as  compared  with  some  other 
formi,  227 ;  wisely  committed  to  the  State 
sovereignties,  227 ;  the  North  unjustly  charg- 
ed with  despotic  encroachments  upon  the 
Sout)i,  ib. ;  folly  of  the  Caucus  in  assuming 


an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  North, 
ib. ;  by  what  motives  are  they  impelled  7 — 
not  mercenary,  228 ;  the  territories  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  States  as  sovereignties,  but  by 
the  people  as  an  indivisible  nation,  ib. ;  the 
prohibition  of  slaves  in  the  new  territories 
not  an  unequal  restriction,  ib. ;  a  country  oc- 
cupied mostly  by  negroes  doomed  to  semi- 
barbarism,  229 ;  Congress  bound  to  act  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  new  territories,  ib. ; 
the  Wilmot  Proviso — its  absurdities  as  origi- 
nally proposed,  230  ;  slavery  the  sole  wide- 
world  disease  in  the  system  of  American  soci- 
ety, 231 ;  struggles  of  the  patient  to  preseve 
and  extend  the  disease,  ib. ;  Mr.  Calhoun's  ad- 
dress calculated  to  increase  the  difficulty  of 
reclaiming  fugitive  slaves,  ib. ;  the  **  domes- 
tic "  institution — all  the  North  looks  to  is, 
that  it  be  not  converted  into  a  national  one, 
232 ;  slave  traffic  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, ib. ;  the  Manifesto's  history  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  233 ;  misrepresents  its 
spirit,  as  the  great  extension  of  our  South- 
ern boundary  was  not  anticipated,  ib. ;  what 
the  South  desires,  234 ;  powers  of  the  gen- 
eral government  over  its  territory,  ib. 
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INTRODUCTORY    TO   THE    YEAR   1849. 


Wrru  the  present  number  begins  the 
second  volume  of  the  Second  Series  of  the 
*'  Whig  Review,"  as  its  friends,  and  the 
public  generally,  have  been  pleased  to  call 
It ;  though,  for  their  part,  its  conductors 
prefer  to  name  it  ''American,"  as  their 
whole  effort  has  been  to  make  it  so ;  in- 
tending that  it  shall  be,  if  possible,  a  true 
and  lively  representation  of  the  morals, 
manners,  and  polity  of  this  new  Empire  of 
the  West. 

Casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  pages 
of  our  last  two  volumes,  we  find  a  series 
of  articles,  not  only  touching,  but  examin- 
\n<f  and  discussing,  upon  grounds  strictly 
constitutional,  almost  every  leading  ques- 
tion in  the  range  of  our  politics ;  forming 
connected    series  of  political    essays, 


a 


called  out,  indeed,  by  the  occasion,  but 
composed  not  without  regjird  to  the  future. 
The  origin,  conduct,  and  spirit  of  the  war, 
the  Policy  of  the  Administration,  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  the  Whig  Opposi- 
tion, and  the  reasons  which  controlled 
their  movements  in  the  Convention  and  at 
the  late  election,  have  been  elaborately 
argued  and  set  forth  ;  under  the  guidance 
of  what  was  once  knowa  as  a  Democratic, 
but  now  as  a  Whig,  construction  of  the 
Constitution. 

Accompanying  these  essays  is  a  series 
of  authentic  biographies  of  living  states- 
men, which  serve  to  show,  that  power 
and  honor  in  this  country  are  attained  by 

f;enius  and  native  force,  and  never,  direct- 
y,  through  the  accidental  advantages  of 
wealth  ud  family.      These  biographies 


seem  also  to  be  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
only  inheritance  of  consideration,  to  which 
an  American  statesman  can  lay  claim  with 
credit  to  himself,  is  the  inheritance  of  a 
good  name,  and  of  a  temper  able  to  con- 
tend with,  and  to  overcome,  adversity. 

In  these  two  departments,  of  political 
essay  and  biography,  the  conductors  of 
the  Review  have  fulfilled  their  promise  to 
its  patrons,  as  to  quantity  and  variety  of 
matter ;  with  what  success,  is  left  to  their 
kind  judgments  to  determine.  Upon  a 
very  considerable  part,  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  say,  the  public  have  passed 
a  favorable  and  unequivocal  judgment. 

The  conduct  of  the  literary  department 
of  the  Review,  presented  difficulties  not 
easy  to  be  overcome,  and  which  the  con- 
ductors do  not  Hatter  themselves  have  been 
yet  overcome,  or  will  be,  until  a  change 
takes  place  in  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  foreign  and 
American  intellects.  A  very  considerable 
class  of  persons  in  this  country  seem  to 
labor  under  a  deep  conviction  of  the  na- 
tive inferiority  of  the  American  under- 
standing. They  have  the  same  opinion  of 
our  own,  that  the  German  people  have 
of  English  genius.  "  The  English,"  said 
Goethe,  the  greatest  of  the  Germans, 
"never  think."  But  if  they  do  not  thinks 
they  speculate,  and  their  speculations  on 
political  economy,  and  other  topics,  serve 
many  of  ourselves  instead  of  thoughts. 
Now  with  all  deference  to  the  very  re- 
specUible  and,  since  their  late  translations 
from  the  Germans,  quite  learned  mcAi^itL- 
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English  mind,  and  with  all  due  respect  to 
their  poUtical  skill,  shown  under  the  trials 
of  a  revolutionary  and  famishing  age,  let 
us  for  a  moment  compare  the  position  of 
the  English  thinker,  artist,  scholar  and 
politician  with  their  brothers  on  this  side 
the  water,  and  if  we  find  in  it  any  singular 
facility  or  advantage,  then  let  us  concede 
it  them ;  but  by  no  means  give  up  the 
point  of  native  intelligence  ;  for  in  courage, 
ardor,  endurance  and  originality  of  design, 
we  hold  our  own  good  minds  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  of  these  days. 

As  in  giving  their  due  honor  to  the 
works  of  former  ages,  it  is  almost  infinite- 
ly difficult  for  the  imagination  to  separate 
what  is  excellent  in  them,  from  what  is 
merely  antiquated  and  conventional ;  and 
this  difficulty  increased  to  a  degree  that 
becomes  infinite,  by  the  early  prejudice 
and  bias  of  country,  which  creates  in  us, 
towards  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  laws 
and  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  an  affec- 
tionaie  and  erring  veneration,  necessary, 
indeed,  but  still  tinctured  with  a  false 
enthusiasm;  it  has  happened  that  great 
epochs  of  advancement  in  the  arts,  either 
of  language  or  design,  have  come  about 
either  at  the  birth  of  hberty  and  self-reli- 
ance, in  a  people ;  when  they  began  to  throw 
o£f  old  prejudices,  and  think  less  of  their 
past,  and  give  the  rein  to  hope  and  exulta- 
tion ;  or  when,  turning  away  from  the  mo- 
dels of  their  own  history,  they  fixed  a  gaze 
of  emulation  on  the  arts  and  genius  of  some 
other  raee.  Arts  began  to  flourish  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  the 
most  admirable  poems  of  the  Hebrews 
were  composed  when  they  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Egypt,  Sidon,  and  the  P]m- 
pire;  eloquence  arrived  at  its  height  in 
England  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stew- 
arts ;  and  in  Franco  and  America,  since  the 
wars  of  their  revolutions.  The  literature 
of  Germany  sprang  into  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous life  during  the  prevalence  of  rero/u- 
titmary  principles,  from  the  day  of  Voltaire 
to  the  death  of  Goethe :  with  the  aristo- 
cratic re-action  it  sunk  again  and  disap- 
peared. Even  the  greatest  epoch  of  Eng- 
lish letters,  called  the  Elizabethan,  or 
Shaksperian,  epoch,  was  during  the  rise  of 
puritanical  liberty ;  and  the  age  succeed- 
ing it,  that  of  Milton,  Butler,  and  Cowley, 
was  an  age  of  Republicanism.  Universally, 
the  greatest  models  of  human  art,  from  the 


laws  of  Moses  and  the  Son; 
the  pictures  of  Aiigclo  the 
vonarola,  have  been  prodt 
fiuences  conducive  to,  an< 
liberty.  Great  artists,  ora 
address  themselves  not  t- 
priests,  but  to  the  people. 
have  the  air  not  of  a  culog 
tion,  but  of  a  national  ^oii 
In  comparing  our  cuiiditi 
of  England,  we  .^ocm  tlu- 
analogy  of  history,  tu  disco^ 
in  favor  of  our  own. 

That  liberty  should  favor 
ters,  seems  to  be  not  wnnd 
dental,  but  in  the  plain  cou 
since  the  prosecution  of  a 
quires  the  same  steady,  and 
ful,  reliance  upon  native  i 
same  familiarity  with  the 
and  facts  of  nature,  that  is  s( 
giver  and  the  soldier  of  ^ra^ 

Nor  are  those  imitative  a 
epochs  of  art  and  letters, 
ture  of  liberality.    German 
its  inspiration  from  the  frc( 
of  England  and  Greece.     L 
ways  imitative,  grew  out  of 
Greek  ;    Boileau,  Voltaire, 
and  their  compeers,  stiov< 
the  literature  of  Rome.     L 
may,  liberty  and  art  are 
most  perfect  liberty  has  giv 
most  beautiful  monuments  c 

Standing,   therefore,   as 
from  the  old  work^  and  n< 
ample,  dictating  constitutir 
pie  of  Europe  ;  in  eloquen 
of  the   arts,  without  a  rivj 
emment  almost  planetary  ii 
simplicity,  controlling  an  em 
it  does  ft  village  : — a  gov  en 
on  theory,  but  wrought  out 
instincts  of  freedom  ;  it  w 
little  faith  in  the  laws  of  n 
course  of  Providence,  we 
ourselves  the  hope  of  a  gl 
art,  in  science,  in  letters, 
human  genius,  guided  by 
cerity,  can  produce.     Feai 
ventive,    and  thoughtful, 
to  recognize  our  powers  a 
The  true  thinker,  and  the 
two  patrons,  God  and  the 
appeal  is  from  the  one,  an 

In  answer  to  the  somev 
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<lniry,  why  we  have  no  mnd  school  of  let- 
lem  in  America,  there  is  a  double  reply 
to  be  given  :  first,  that  like  the  solidifica- 
tion of  the  government,  it  requires  time, 
conjoined  efibrt,  and  the  sympathy  of  an 
educated  class  ;  second,  that  the  question 
msy  be  asked  as  well  of  other  countries  as 
of  this,  and   the  inquiry  made  why  it  is 
that    no   nation    at   present  discovers  a 
mnd     originality    in    art.      Poets    we 
have,  and  admirable  in  their  way ;  prose 
writers,    extremely  elegant   and  studied; 
and  so,  too,  has  England ;  Mendelssohn  is 
but  jost   dead  in  Germany,  Irving  and 
Dana  are  still  living  in  America,  and  Ten- 
nyson, Thackeray,  Napier  and  McCauley 
m  England.     There  is  no  dearth  on  either 
side  the  Atlantic,  of  elegant  and  powerful 
writers,  and  in  oratory  there  are  some  liv- 
bg  who  have  been  compared,  however 
justly,   with  the  ancients.     But  still  the 
question,  as  it  was  meant,  is  not  answered. 
To  recur,  then,  again,  to  history.     Lit- 
eiature  and  art  being  products  of  intellect, 
tre  necessarily  founded  upon  philosophical 
thought.     A  great  poet  or  orator  is  a 
great  thinker.       Shakspeare   and  Bacon 
were  contemporaries;   so   were  Socrates 
and  Sophocles.     Solon,  the  philosophical 
legislator,  was  also  a  poet.     Milton  has 
Written  the  most  exquisite  eulogy  of  phi- 
losophy.     Cicero  studied  in  all  the  phi- 
losophical schools.     Schiller  and  Goethe 
Were  Kantians.     Shnkspeare's  sonnets  and 
early  poems  may  be  regarded,  in  great 
part,  as  rhymed  disquisitions  upon  the  laws 
and  motives  of  human  nature.     Michael 
Angeloand  Da  Vinci  were  Platonists,  and 
the  latter  a  savan,  and  a  very  inventive 
mechanician.    Philosophy,  either  of  science 
0^  of  criticism,  shines  like  an  animating 
^Tilin  everv  immortal  work,  be  it  an  oration 
*gainst  tyranny,  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion, 
'^f  a  poem  on  the  fall  of  man.     Perhaps  it 
may  b<*  necessary  to  caution  the  less  in- 
formed against  confounding  with  what  is 
••ere  meant  by  philosopliy,  that  dry  bones 
**f  logic  and  metaphysic  which  goes  by  the 
name  in  our  school  and  college  text-books ; 
^ythe  philosophy  to  which  we  are  now  al- 
Itiding,  is  intended  the  science   of  human 
nature  in  its  principles,  as  they  appear  in 
laws,  in  morals,  and  in  religion ;  that  phi- 
losophy of  which  the  church,  the  free  State, 
and  the  Social  System  are,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  immediate  illustration.     It  is  this 
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kind  which  shines  in  great  poems  and 
works  of  art ;  so  that  of  the  former  a 
celebrated  person  said :  "  Let  us  have 
poems  for  men  and  laws  for  children." 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  an  authori- 
tative guide  to  lead  us  toward  great  achieve- 
ments in  arts  and  letters,  we  may  perhaps 
with  safety  fall  back  upon  the  examples 
of  the  past,  and  instead  of  wasting  our 
energies  in  mere  admiration,  conclude  that 
we  have  to  begin  the  work  of  literary  and 
philosophical,  as  we  have  that  of  political 
criticism,  at  the  very  roots  and  principles. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
great  advances  in  arts,  letters,  and  philoso- 
phy are  made  by  the  isolated  labor  of  a  few* 
astonishing  individuals,  who  spring  up  here 
and  there  in  spite  of  fate,  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  as  if  by  miracle.  On  the  contrary,  a 
careful  study  of  the  great  epochs  will  show 
that  for  one  great  light  there  have  been 
thousands  of  inferior  magnitude ;  that  a 
great  intellect  rather  represents,  than 
creates,  the  spirit  of  the  age  he  hves  in. 
Of  what  avail  would  have  been  the  hero- 
ism and  the  virtue  of  Washington  in  a 
nation  uninspired  by  the  same  spirit  ?  The 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  of  Shak- 
speare composed  a  grand  constellation  of 
wits,  critics,  writers,  and  scholars.  What 
can  a  great  actor,  orator,  or  preacher  ac- 
complish, without  an  audience  educated, 
and  by  nature  adapted,  to  understand  and 
feel  their  excellence  ?  The  native  wit  and 
freedom  of  Corwin,  the  severe  dignity  of 
Webster,  the  seme  of  Crittenden,  the  con- 
densat'wn  and  fire  of  Calhoun,  require  ap- 
preciative, American  audiences  ;  they  suc- 
ceed best  with  those  that  best  understand 
them.  Bnimmngem  operatives  would  hard- 
ly listen  to  Agassiz.  The  public  mind,  ear, 
eye,  requires  preparation  and  use  ;  subtle 
principles  of  art  take  their  first  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  solitary  thinker,  pass  gradually 
into  the  popular  mind,  and  have  the  effect 
of  instinct.  Tammany  Hall  understands  and 
applauds,  where  Fancuil  sees  no  merit. 
In  Catlraria,  the  Cartoons  would  pass,  per- 
haps, for  tent-covers.  Men  read  Shak- 
speare and  Milton,  and  the  Scriptures, 
more  as  they  acquire  experience.  As  of 
individuals,  so  perhaps  it  may  be  said  of 
a  people,  that  they  come  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  a  good  by  slow  degrees ;  given 
the  ground -work  of  a  free  and  sensible 
nature,  and  a  nation  may  b^  ^c^^M^eJ^^) 
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by  repeated  experiences  to 
the   Parthenon »  to  delight  in 
id  to  taste  the  elegance  and  feel 
sentiment  of  Shakspeare.     For 
nty  years  the  admirers  of  Words- 
re  a  sect;  but  now  his  beauties 
lults  are  in  every  one's  mouth, 
iters  so  obscure,  so  subtle,  and 
nay,  so  utterly  dark  and  meta- 
.,  for  the  most  part,  as  some  of  our 
id  who  address  a  rare  and  inexpli- 
hase  of  the  national,  or  rather  of  the 
tiical  character,  whose  sayings  touch 
^acerbate,  if  they  do  not  heal,  one  of 
.ost  secret  and  hidden  motives  of  the 
»n  heart,  (we  say  this  neither  in  praise 
;ondemnation,)  in  a  style,  too,  intoler- 
loose,  affected,  and  sententious — that 
i   writers   should   ever  have  become 
)ular,  may  serve  to  encourage  originality 
least,  and  to  teach  the  artist  that  there 
lothing  so  remote  or  refined,  the  Saxon 
md  will  understand  it  if  he  will  be  at  the 
lins  to  express  it.     The  music  of  the 
jeat  Mendelssohn,  of  which  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  that  quality  which  musicians 
^all  learning,  are  the  characteristics,  is  lis- 
tened to  with  delight,  and  leaves  a  deeper 
mpression  than  the  most  superficial  popu- 
lar   melodies.     Singers   of  negro  music 
cnust  black  their  faces  and  perform  extra- 
[>rdinary  antics,  as  some  painters  set  off 
bad  colors  with  black  shadows ;  but  Han- 
del and  Mozart  are  sung  year  after  year 
without  weariness  and  without  soot,  and  the 
EInglish  Liturgy  is  as  sublime  and  perhaps  as 
popular,  as  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess. 
Eugene  Sue  may  have  muade  two  or  three 
bo^KseUers'  fortunes,  but  Homer  and  Virgil 
have  made  a  thousand,  and  may  continue 
to  for  ever.    Were  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament  ill  written,  low,  and  coarse- 
ly expressed,  then  it  is  not  perhaps  irreve- 
rent to  say,  that  they  could  not  continue 
long  to  be  the  book  of  the  people.    When 
men  can  read  nothing  else,  even  in  the 
article  of  death,  they  will  have  Job  or  the 
Psalms  read  to  them. 

The  foot  that  the  Divine  Spirit  in  com- 
municatiog  with  man  has  preferred  the 
language  of  pure  poetry,  a  language  fitted 
to  be  sui^,  and  actually  chanted  to  a  set 
music ; — ^ihat  beauty  of  form  and  feature 
were  stamped  upon  the  Divine  Incarnation ; 
-""these  fiacts  may  lead  to  the  inference,  that 
the  j>revailixig  affected  contempt  for  art 


and  for  the  beautiful,  in  comparis^ 
the  useful,  among  ourselves,  if  not 
iency  in  nature,  is  merely  a  defect 
philosophy  ;  for,  strange  as  it  mir 
we  have,  as  a  people,  a  \Qry  drj'  ti 
stract  philosophy;  we  phiIosr)pliiz< 
even  in  the  petty  details  of  the  coun 
the  household.  We  are  all  educat 
trained  at  school  by  philosophers, 
or  greater  caUbre  ;  we  hear  the  vi 
solemn  dogmas  of  the  Aristotelian  i: 
mingled  with  the  truths  of  divine 
delivered  to  us  once,  twice,  or  oft 
each  seven  days  of  our  life,  from  t 
pit.  It  behooves  us  therefore  to  1 
careful,  in  speaking  of  these  things, 
think,  because  we  are  unlenrnec 
therefore  we  have  no  philosophy 
principles  of  taste.  The  mere  ha i 
kneels  down  in  the  morning  after 
a  chapter  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  co 
or  recites  a  prayer,  full  of  Christiar 
and  Calvinistic  logic,  is,  unknown  t 
self,  uttering  a  most  abstruse  and  pi 
system  of  philosophy,  the  very  b 
Greek  logic  and  Catholic  reason. 

A  people  who  philosophize  in  t 
courts,  who  philosophize  in  their  I 
who  philosophize  in  the  church,  r 
extemporize    philosophy    in     pr 
people  who  are  for  ever  asking 
keen  look,     '*  What's  the  princij 
not  the    people    who    should 
philosophy,  or  neglect  philosop 
losophy   is   the  thing  they  liv 
it  were  strange  indeed  if  sue) 
living    under  a  perfectly  philo' 
ligion  and  law,  sliould  not  pr 
thinkers  and  critics  in  every  d' 
industry,  whether  of  eleganc 
ity. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  belif 
a  nation,  full  of  wealth,  a 
enjoyment,  not  expendi 
on  forcifi^n  wars,  or  wi» 
fluous  nches  in  the  v 
courts,  can  remain  lon^ 
of  mediocrity  and  imir 
burst   forth    in   ever 
taste  of  the  people 
A  little  encouragem 
will  act  upon  them 
other  departments 
of  national   taste 
hiffher  and  higher 
mmds  will  begir 
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other  fields  besides  those  of  business  and 
politics,  where  wealth  and  honor  may  be 
achieved ;  until  the  hoped  for  few,  who 
ire  to  stand  for  ever  as  the  representatives 
of  their  country  to  the  coming  time,  shall 
appear  and  terminate  the  gradual  pyramid 
of  genius  with  a  crown  of  light. 

If,  however,  it  is  a  merely  enthusiastic 
sentiment  that  suggests  these    hopes  of 
oar  progress  in    the  more  difficult  and 
more  delightful  arts,  we  may  without  dan- 
ger, and  not  without  a  proud  feehng  of 
confidence,   predict,   that  in  the  arts  of 
utility  and  of  polity,  at  least,  we  have  a 
grand  and  a  consohng  prospect.      Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  a  sophistry 
suggested  by  foreign  interest,  that  would 
persuade  us  to  remain  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  a  colony,  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  foreign  commerce,  the  old  dem- 
ocratic  doctrines  of    protection   for  the 
people,   and  national    independence,   are 
steadily  gaining  ground,  and  have  effec- 
tually a  majority  of  the  nation  on  their 
side.      The   time  cannot  be    far  distant 
when  they  will  become  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional polity,  and    reckoned    among   the 
natural  defences  of  our  freedom.     Nor  is 
the  Constitution  itself  less  firm  than  at 
any  previous  period.     The  greatest  danger 
it  has  incurred,  from  the  sudden  increase 
of  the  ex<»cutive  power,  soems  to  be  at  least 
temporarily   averted.     The  confidence  of 
the  people  is   for  a  time  restored.     The 
right  idea  seems  destined  to  prevail  by  its 
native  force.     The  spirit  of  the   govern- 
ment loses  nothing  in  the  confiict  of  the 
parties.     "  As  the  natural  dispositions  of 
men  are  altered  and  formed  into  different 
moral   characters    by   education,   so   the 
spirit  of  a   constitution   of    government, 
which  is  confirmed  in  power,  and  strength- 
ened hv  a  course  of  events,  and  especially 


by  those  of  fruitless  opposition,  in  a  long 
tract  of  time,  will  have  a  proportionable 
influence  on  the  reasoning,  the  sentiments, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  it.  A  different  spirit  and  contrary  pre- 
judices may  prevail  for  a  time,  but  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  constitution  will 
prevail  at  last.  If  one  be  unnatural,  and 
the  other  absurd, — and  that  is  the  case  in 
many  governments — a  vigorous  exercise  of 
power,  equal  rewards,  equal  punish- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  other  secondary 
means,  which  in  such  constitutions  are 
never  wanting,  will  however  maintain,  as 
long  as  they  are  employed,  both  the  spirit 
and  the  principles ;  but  if  the  spirit  and 
the  principles  of  a  constitution  be  agree- 
able to  nature  and  the  true  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  case  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  (United  States,)  they 
want  no  such  means  to  make  them  pre- 
vail. They  not  only  flourish  without  them, 
but  they  would  fade  and  die  away  with 
them.  As  liberty  is  nourished  and  sup- 
ported by  such  a  spirit,  and  such  prin- 
ciples, so  they  themselves  are  propagated 
by  liberty.  Truth  and  reason  are  often 
able  to  get  the  better  of  authority  in  par- 
ticular minds  ;  but  truth  and  reason,  with 
authority  on  their  side,  will  carry  num- 
bers, bear  down  prejudices,  and  become 
the  very  genius  of  a  people.  The  progress 
they  make  is  always  sure,  but  sometimes 
not  observable  by  every  eye.  Contrary 
prejudices  may  seem  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  vigor,  nnd  these  prejudices  may 
be  kept  up  long  by  passion  and  by  artifice. 
But  when  truth  and  reason  continue  to 
act  without  restraint,  a  little  sooner,  or  a 
little  later,  and  often  when  this  turn  is  least 
expected,  the  prejudices  vanish  at  once, 
and  truth  and  reason  triumph  without  any 
rival." — Bolingbroke,  Dissert,  of  Parties, 
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It  is  very  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  our  po- 
litical history,  that  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  democracy  have  gained  ground,  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  of  party,  since  the  era  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  great  doctrine  that  political 
power  emanates,  or  should  emanate,  from 
every  citizen  within  the  limits  of  sanity 
and  honesty,  has  come  to  be  recognized 
and  understood  by  all  classes. 

That  this  doctrine  is  in  acordance  with 
the  laws  of  reason  and  the  maxims  of 
experience,  needs  no  longer  to  be  argued, 
as  the  belief  of  it  is  constantly  acted 
upon.  The  ancient  rule  of  legislators, 
that  every  power  in  a  nation  must  be  rep- 
resented in  its  government,  if  that  gov- 
ernment is  intended  to  be  a  firm  and  last- 
ing one,  free  from  internal  disturbances, 
when  applied  to  the  legislation  of  a  free 
people,  leads  to  the  establishment  of  w^hat 
IS  sometimes  (though  absurdly)  called 
"universal  suffrage  ;"  for  as,  where  opin- 
ion and  mind  are  free,  every  citizen  is,  or 
may  make  himself,  a  "  power "  in  the 
state,  it  becomes  necessary  that  every  citi- 
zen should  have  his  due  share  and  influ- 
ence in  public  affairs.  "  Universal  suffrage  " 
is  thus  seen  to  be  founded  upon  a  law 
of  nature  and  a  maxim  of  the  oldest  expe- 
rience. Every  real  power  in  a  state  must 
have  an  influence  in  its  government. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  a  nobility,  a  cler- 
gy, castes,  orders,  states,  the  judiciary, 
m  short  all  evident  and  known  "  powers  " 
have  their  place  in  that  central  body  which 
stands  for  the  power  of  the  whole.  But 
with  us,  where  there  are  but  two  recog- 
nized powers,  that  of  the  individual,  and 
that  of  the  state ;  we  being  strictly  and 
really  a  free  people,  these  two,  and  these 
only,  reappear,  as  parts  in  the  government 
of  the  centre. 


The  republican  doctrine  of  universal 
suffrage  is  seen  thus  to  be  no  theoretic 
conclusion  ;  nor  is  it  an  invention  of  hu- 
man ingenuity,  but  a  growth  of  mere 
necessity, — the  necessity  of  preserving 
internal  peace.  Each  real  *'  power,"  that 
is  to  say,  each  active  and  competent  citi- 
zen, must  be  allowed  his  direct  influence 
by  a  vote,  or  he  becomes,  or  is  able  to 
become,  a  disturbing  power,  and  by  free 
opinion  to  excite  discord  and  war. 

Democracy,  therefore,  had  no  inventors, 
or  originators ;  but  arose  gradually,  like  all 
real  and  stable  institutions,  out  of  the  con- 
course of  many  wise  heads,  applied  to 
circumstances  of  which  they  themselve 
were  a  part. 

The  same  reason  that  shows  us,  th 
every  real  and  just  power  should  have  i 
influence,  shows   also  that  it  should  h' 
its  due  influence  ;  that  the  weaker  sh 
not  overrule  the  stronger,  or  a  pov 
one  kind  supplant,  or  usurp  upon  ar 
If  two  powers  are  of  the  same  kii 
opposite,   the   stronger  must   leac 
would  follow  anarchy,  and  intestii 
Hence  the  democratic  doctrine  of 
ties.     The  major  number  must 
minor. 

The  party  which  has  taken  t 
Whig  Party,  as  distinguishc 
which  came  into  power  with  th 
tion  of  Jackson,  claims  to  be 
and  representative  of  the  d 
dividual  and  national  indepe: 
suffrage,  of  progress,   am' 
tive   measures ;   meaning 
term,  a  policy,  proceed* 
the    real    majority    of 
zens,  through  their  law 
How  it  stands  contrast 
site  party,  or  combinat 
on  that  side  we   hav 
Hunkers,  Calhounitef 
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job-schemers,  and  a  yariety  of  sects  and 
persuasions,  all  in  one  way  or  another 
striving  to  overturn  the  true  system 
and  polity  of  the  republic,)  may  be  shown, 
first,  perhaps,  by  a  history  of  their 
rise  and  progress,  since  the  election  of 
General  Jackson,  and  second,  by  a  con- 
trast of  the  dostrines  and  measures 
which  they  support,  with  those  of  the 
Democratic  Republicans,  or,  as  they  have 
chosen  to  be  called,  the  Wnios. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article,  nor 
of  any  other  in  this  journal,  to  lay  down 
a  platform  of  Whig  notions.     "If  ours 
were  a  party  of  perpetual  change,  affirm- 
ing one  thing  to-day  and   repudiating  it 
to-morrow ;  if  we  made  promises  which 
we  never  meant  to  perform ;  if  we  dealt 
in  ambiguous  protestations,  purposely  ren- 
dered obscure,  with  a  view  to  the  various 
and  opposite  interpretations  which  might 
adapt  them  to  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  every  region  and  section  of 
the  country, — in  that  case,  we  might  re- 
cognize the  necessity  of  appointing  a  few 
men  every  four  years  to  write  out  and  pub- 
lish our  occasional  creed.     We  might  in- 
stmct  them  to  infuse  into  it  a  few  indispu- 
table   popular    truisms,   with  a  view  to 
claiming  them  as  distinctive  of  our  organ- 
ization.    We  might  enjoin  upon  them  to 
mystify,  by  artful  and  equivocal  language, 
whatever  was  likely  to  disturb  the  harmo- 
ny of  opinion  amongst  us — spargere  ambi- 
gm  voces;   and   we    might  require  our 
creed  to  be  fortified  by  whatever  startling 
mvontion  of  the  day  seemed  most  apt  to 
l>ring  an  accession  of  members.     A  party 
findinir  itself  in  such  a  category  has  need 
to  build  platforms  every  fourth  year,  and 
still  [greater  to  repair  them  with  such  tim- 
^^  as  the  growth  of  each  year  may  sup- 
P'y-    But  the  Whig  Party  needs  no  such 
joinery  as  this."*     It  cannot  be  explained 
in  a  breath,  like  a  'trick  at  cards.     To  be 
*^own,  its  spirit  must  be  felt,  and  to  foel 
that  spirit    rightly,   requires   more  than 
the  sudden  heat  of   enthusiasm :    P]xpe- 
"^nce  of  men  and  things,  a  deep  and  ar- 
{*^nt    patriotism,     rising     into     national 
J'^alousy,  a  jealousy  of  our  rights  and  of 
OUT  honor,  of  our  possessions  and  our  pros- 


*  Speech  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  delivered  at 
il»  Whi]^  meeting  at  Hagarstown,  Maryland, 
iJept  27th,  1S4S.— -Ao/.  Intelligencer. 


perity,  is  indeed  a  fine  and  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  reception  of  the  Whig  doc- 
trines ;  but  more  than  this  must  be  added : 
there  must  be  a  freedom  from  bigotry  and 
from  bias,  and  a  disposition  to  submit  all 
things  to  the  trial  of  history  and  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  the  manly  liberahty  which 
prepares  the  mind  of  a  true  citizen  for  the 
reception  of  Whig  doctrines. 

"  The  Whig  party  owes  its  origin  to  the 
contests,  familiar  to  English  history,  in 
which,  from  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
down  to  the  period  of  our  own  Revolution, 
there  was  exhibited  a  continual  struggle 
between  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  con- 
tended for  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  legislature,  and  their 
adversaries  on  the  other,  who  maintained 
the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  restrain 
the  popular  privilege,  and  to  suppress  or 
check  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
legislature.  It  was,  throughout,  a  contest 
— to  use  the  historical  phrase,  *  between 
the  privilege  of  the  people  and  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.'  The  revolution 
in  England  of  1688,  was  the  final  triumph 
of  the  popular  party.* 

"  The  same  contest  grew  up  in  the  colo- 
nies nearly  one  hundred  years  after,  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  the 
Whig  manifesto  in  this  quarrel.  The 
words  of  the  Declaration  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  executive  power  are 
as  follows : — 

"  *  He  (the  executive)  has  refused  his  assent 
to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  f^ood. 

"'He  lias  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation  until  his 
assent  should  be  attained. 

"  *  He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of 
justice  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  es- 
tablishing judiciary  powers,  &c.' 

"  These  are  a  few  of  the  charges  of  the 
Declaration."! 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  was  the 
second  great  triumph  of  the  Whigs  over 
their  adversaries. 

"  The  veto  or  refusal  of  executive  assent 
had  become  odiousj  in  England,  and  no 


♦  Ik'fore  the  Ke volution  we  were  all  cjoocl 
English  Whigs,  cordial  in  their  free  principles, 
and  in  their  jealousies  of  their  Executive  magis- 
trate.— Jrfferson^  Memoir ^  p.  65.     Ed. 

f  Mr.  kennedv. 

X  The  Engli^U  nation,  by  \i\e;\i  e^ccXXow  ol  ^^Nft 
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ch    from  the  time  of  William  the 
1   had  had   the  temerity  to  employ 
gainst  the  legislation  of  Parliament, 
it  had  been  employed  against  colonial 
slation  in  various  ways,  to  the  great 
x)ntent  of  the  country,  almost  as  fre- 
mtly  and  as  capriciously  as  it  has  been 
ployed  of  late  years  by  our  President, 
.e  establishment  of  American  independ- 
ice,   it  was    believed,    has  thoroughly 
;cured  the    people  against  this   abuse. 
i  is  true,  that  a  qualified  veto  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution.    But  this  was 
ione  not  without  dissent  on  the  part  of 
iome  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sturdy 
republicans  in  the  Convention — of  whom 
Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. ,  The   veto   was   only   allowed 
upon  the  representation,  by  the  friends  of 
the  clause,  that  it  was  a  power  of  such  a 
character  as  would  rarely  be  brought  into 
use,  and  which  would  be  found  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  jealousy  with  which   a 
republican    government  would  naturally 
watch  its  exercise. 

"  The  argument  was^that  as  monarchical  Eng- 
land had  not  witnessed  its  exhibition  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  republican  America  would 
surely  find  but  few  occasions  to  employ  it. 
Yielding  to  such  arguments,  the  Convention 
adopted  the  qualified  veto,  as  we  now  read  it 
in  the  Constitution. 

"  It  is  this  veto  which,  as  much  as  anything 
else  worthy  of  note  in  the  latter  Administra- 
tions of  our  Crovernment,  has  re-embodied  the 
Whig  party.  The  veto  power  has  utterly  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  and  overthrown  the 
{promises  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution, 
t  was  intended,  as  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  once  truly  said,  for  '  the  extreme  medi- 
cine' of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  become 
instead  'its  daily  bread.'  It  is  no  longer  a 
qualified  veto,  but  a  party  veto.  It  has  never, 
in  this  latter  day  of  its  abuse,  been  used  by  a 
President  against  the  measures  of  his  own 
party ;  but  its  use  has  been  frequent,  almost 
mvariable,  against  the  prominent  measures  of 
his  political  opponents,  when  he  and  his  party 
were  in  a  minority  in  Congress.  You  cannot 
find  a  single  measure  of  this  new  Democratic 
party  that  has  been  vetoed :  there  has  not  been 
a  great  and  prominent  Whig  measure,  on  the 

Stewarts,  established  "the  right  of  revolu- 
tion," by  which  their  kings  are  kept  in  terror 
of  the  people,  and  dare  not  exercise  a  despotical 
prerogative ;  but  our  Executive,  living  under  a 
firmer  and  more  UgiHrnate  government,  are  in  no 
fear  of  revolution,  and  go  on  confidently  in  the 
course  of  usurpatioa. 


contrary,  that  a  Democratic  President  has  not 
vetoed.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  badge  or  test 
of  tliis  new  Democracy  that  some  bill  or  other 
shall  be  forbidden.  There  is  scarcely  a  little 
mayor  of  a  little  corporation  who  stands  up  for 
his  democracy,  who  does  not  think  it  essential 
to  his  democratic  character  that  he  shall  veto 
some  act  of  his  little  Whig  Common  Council — 
*■  this  pump  or  that  lamp  shall  not  be  repaired  : 
let  them  become  extinct,  to  prove  my  devotion 
to  democratic  principles.' 

**It  has  thus,  sir,  been  made  the  great  instru- 
ment for  the  increase  of  Executive  power,  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  employment  of 
Executive  patronage  to  enlist  parties  in  sup- 
port of  that  power,  it  has  wrought  almost  a 
civil  revolution  in  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, converting  it  from  one  of  republican 
equality  and  popular  will,  into  one  of  party 
proscription  and  high  monarchical  prerogative. 
No  constitutional  monarch v  has  witnessed  the 
exercise  of  higher  or  broader  Executive  power 
than  that  with  which  we  have  become  familiar 
in  this  republic  of  ours.  The  veto,  as  applied 
a  dozen  times  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  this 
countrvt  would  liave  terminated  the  reign  of 
Louis  iPhilippe  in  France  upon  the  first  attempt 
to  exert  it. 

Those  who  ignorantly  charge  the  Whigs 
with  want  of  principles,  will  not,  perhaps* 
after  reading  the  above  paragraph,  perse- 
vere in  so  absurd  an  accusation.  But 
now,  to  silence  in  the  most  efiectual  man- 
ner all  such  idle  accusations,  let  us  reeur 
to  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  the  party 
in  this  country,  from  the  days  of  Jefiferson 
and  Adams,  when  the  originators  of  the 
Constitution  were  divided  against  each 
other  on  the  old  question  of  powers  and 
prerogative, — what  should  be  conceded  to 
the  people,  and  what  to  government. 

"  What  was  known  in  the  United  States  as 
the  old  Democratic  party,  was  moulded,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  Mr.  Jefferson.     Its  antagonist 
was  the  old  Federal  party.     Doubtless,  sir,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  many  men  belonging  to  these 
two    parties    have    honestly   changed    sides. 
Throwing  out  of  view  all  that  was  personal 
in  the  feelings  of  these  parties  and  which  be- 
longed to  the  day  of  their  strife,  and  throwing 
off  also  all  consideration  of  what  was  local 
temporary  in  their  respective  points  of  diffi 
ence,  there  was  grouna  enough  left  for  since 
and  hearty  conciliation  of  sentiment  and  fe 
ing  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  fundame* 
policy  in  the  administration  of  our  public 
fairs.     I  think  that  this  conciliation  of  op 
and  surrender  of  the  prejudices  and  aspc 
of  party  feeling,  are  very  notable  at  the 
of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  thr< 
out  the  whole  career  of  those  of  Mr.  Monrc 
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Mr.  Adams  which  followed  it.  But  if  we  look  to 
the  questions  which  were  supposed  to  divide 
the  parties  when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  pow- 
er, we  shall  find  that  these  regarded,  more  or 
less,  the  views  then  entertaineain  reference  to 
the  Executive.  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  has  ex- 
pressed this  in  a  letter  which  has  been  often 
quoted,  and  with  which  this  meeting  is  famil- 
iar. I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  may  not 
have  overstated  this  question  of  difference ;  but 
it  entirely  answers  my  present  purpose  to  show 
what  were  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions,  whether 
correct  or  not,  as  to  the  distinctive  differences 
between  the  Democrats  of  that  day  and  the 
Federalists.  For  whether  the  Federalists  en- 
tertained the  opposite  opinions  as  strongly  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  imputed  them  or  not,  this  letter 
of  his  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  he  consider- 
ed cardinal  doctrines  of  his  own  party.  The 
letter  to  which  I  refer  was  written  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  Mr.  John  Adams  the  elder,  in  1813, 
in  the  course  of  a  friendly  correspondence,  at 
a  date  in  the  life  of  each  when  all  political 
acrimony  had  subsided  and  given  place  to  the 
original  sentiments  of  friendship  which  they 
had  cultivated  in  their  earlier  manhood.  In 
this  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  says : 

"  *  The  terms  Whig  and  Tory  belong  to  na- 
tional as  well  as  civil  history.  They  denote 
the  temper  and  constitution  of  mind  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  To  come  to  our  own  country 
and  to  the  times  when  you  and  I  became  first 
acquainted,  we  well  remember  the  violent  par- 
ties which  agitated  the  old  Congress  and  tneir 
bitter  contests.  There  you  and  f  were  arrayed 
together:  others  cherished  the  monarchy  of 
England,  and  we  the  rights  of  our  country. 

^  *  But  as  soon  as  it  (the  Constitution)  was  put 
in  motion,  the  line  of  division  was  again  drawn. 
We  broke  into  two  parties,  each  wishing  to 
give  the  Government  a  different  direction — the 
one  to  strengthen  the  most  popular  branch ; 
the  other  the  more  permanent  branches  and  to 
extend  their  permanence.  Here  you  and  I 
separated  for  the  first  time,  and  as  we  had  been 
longer  than  most  others  on  the  public  theatre, 
andour  names  were,  therefore,  ipore  familiar  to 
our  countrymen,  the  party  which  considered 
you  as  thinking  with  them,  placed  your  name 
at  their  head ;  the  other,  for  the  same  reason, 
selected  mine.' 

"  This  is  a  distinct  and  plain  avowal  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  one  of  the  funda- 
mental and  characteristic  differences  recog- 
nized by  him  as  separating  the  Democratic  party 
from  the  Federal  was,  that  he  and  his  friends 
looked  to  the  predominance  and  stren^h  of  the 
Legislature,  as  the  NVhigs  of  old  had  looked  to 
it  in  England  as  the  best  guaranty  of  free 
Government,  whilst  the  opposite  party  directed 
their  attention  more  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Executive  power." 

Here  we  have  a  doctrine  which  is  the  same 


with  modem  Whig  doctrine,  plainly  set  forth 
by  Jefferson  as  that  of  the  party  of  which 
he  was  the  most  influential  member ;  and 
the  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sented by  John  Adams  and  his  fiiends, 
holding  that  of  Mr.  Polk  and  the  Loco-foco 
party  of  his  regime.  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Polk,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  the 
rest,  are  the  "  prerogative"  men,  the  fa- 
vorers of  Executive  domination,  and  the 
suppressors  of  the  popular  will ;  known  in 
the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  by  the 
name  of  **  Federalists,"  a  name  cast  upon 
the  opponents  of  Jackson  and  his  cabmet 
by  those  of  the  old  favorers  of  power  and 
prerogative,  who  saw  fit  at  that  period  to 
assume  the  new  phase  of  Jacksonism,  and 
who  were  eager  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
name  by  throwing  it  on  the  opposite 
party.  But  let  us  return  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy : — 

"  Sir,  which  was  right,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience this  Government  has  had  through  the 
last  fifty  years  ?  That  Democratic  party  which 
at  that  day  proclaimed  its  id^tity  with  the 
Whigs  of  past  time — and  whicn  was  idnnticid, 
in  this  sentiment  at  least,  and,  as  I  shall  show 
hereafter,  in  all  other  fundamental  characteris- 
tics, with  the  present  Whig  party — or  the  Fed- 
eralists of  that  period,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  has 
correctly  represented  them,  in  contending  for 
the  Executive?  No  Whig  of  the  present  time 
can  doubt  on  that  point.  That  our  opponents 
do  now  take  the  grotmd  imputed  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  the  Federalists  in  this  question,  you 
have  the  most  manifold  proofs.  You  have 
proof  of  this,  sir,  in  the  strong  and  emphatic 
terms  in  which  they  daily  justify  and  extol  the 
veto  in  the  most  licentious  exercise  of  it  daring 
the  last  twenty  years.  You  have  other  cogent 
proofs  of  it  in  the  open  and  reiterated  declara- 
tions of  their  leading  men  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the  Execu- 
tive against  the  encroachments  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  that  it  is  the  legislative  body  which  is 
apt  to  grow  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  No- 
thing is  more  familiar  to  us  now  than  to  hear 
the  veto  called  a  great  conservative  power,  by 
which  the  President  may  save  the  people  from 
their  representatives ;  in  other  words,  proclaim- 
ing that  the  people  are  not  able  to  govern  them- 
selves by  a  representative  legislature  without 
some  superior  power,  in  the  shape  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate,  to  instruct  them  in  what  is  good 
for  themselves,  and  to  deny  them  the  privuege 
of  doing  what  he  may  find  it  convenient  to 
himself  or  his  friends  to  prevent. 

**It  is  something  new  in  the  history  of  Cc»e^ 


Oripn  of  the  7W  Parties, 


I- 


arneses  Biid  the  Chaxiesea  of  £iig- 

^  advocated,  and  cnrorcad  in  thsae 

id  in  republican  America ;  and  en- 

by  whom  T    Go  now  to  Washing- 

w  York,  Boston,  anywhere,  where 

public  officer,  and  you  will  fiiid  the 

esandem/iin^/^ortlio  Executive,  the 

icrB,  occupying  eveiy   nmtrum    and 

um  to  teach  tnc  people  theee  blea^ 

Executive   masterBhip.     Not  a   man 

theui  epeaks  up  for  the  Legislature ; 

heard  from  them  responii' 


the  Whiga,  "that  th«7  hkr«  no  prin- 
ciplea,"  which,  it  iniist  be  coafeMod, 
comes  only  from  the  weakest  and  most 
il^noniQt  of  their  adversaries,  Mr,  Kea- 
aedy  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  ser- 
eral  charges  brought  against  the  old  dem- 
ocratic or  modem  Wh^  party,  in  the 
manifestoes  published  against  them  pro- 
vious  to  the  election. 

In  the  platform  of  the  »o-styled  Old 


I  independent  represent- 

uegiBJature,  and  the  aanger  of  trutiting 

xecutive  with  iha  power  of  conlralling 

tion.     Not  a  word  of  this.     Why  7    ISe- 

,'  the  Legislature  has  no  patronage  to  be- 

1  jthaano  rewards  to  give;  it  has  nothing 

noral  force  and  pure  ifivotion  to  the  liber- 

of  the  neople.     The  Executive  boldly  and 

iushingfy   cumca    into  the   field,  with  its 

intleBB  nirelin^,  who  apeak,  act,  run,  and 

e  everywhere  as  they  are  bid,  for  their  bread, 

fir  daily  wages,  which  they  know  will  be 

rfeited  upon  the  first  exercise  of  an  honest 

piaioD  on  public  afid.irB,  and  which  wages  are 

.kely  to  be  increased  in  proponion  to  theii  zeal 

D  doing  the  miserable  work  of  propagandiam 

confidea  to  them. 

"  Now,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  our  position 
as  WhIgB  Iwa  reference  to  this  great  and  en- 
grossing question  of  Executive  power  and  in- 
fluence, we  are  precisely  on  the  ground  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Jefferson ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Mr.  Jefiereon,  acting  in  conformity 
with  these  principles,  never  in  the  course  of 
bis  eight  years  of  public  administration,  put 
hie  veto  upon  a  single  act  of  the  Legislature ; 
never  'pocketed '  a  bill,  an  it  is  called ;  never 
said,  'if  you  had  consulted  me  I  could  have 
given  you  a  bill  better  than  the  one  you  sent 
me.'  Such  doings  belong  only  to  the  era  of 
the  new  Democracy.  And,  sir,  so  far  as  the 
present  position  of  our  adversaries  has  refer- 
6UC0  to  this  same  great  and  engroseing  ques- 
tion, I  will  not  say  it  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  Fedetalists  at  the  period  to  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  alludes,  but  it  goes  a  bow-shut  be- 
yond anything  advocated  by  the  Federalists  of 
tliat  time  ;  it  is  uUra  and  extra  Federal  in  the 
sense  in  which  these  doctrines  have  ever  been 
imputed  to  the  Federal  party.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
revival  of  the  moat  odious  and  offensive  doc- 
trines of  the  cavaliers  of  Charles  the  First's 
time — the  very  antipodes  of  all  tliat  we  have 
been  taught  as  vital  to  the  success  and  distinct- 
ive excellence  of  free  representative  Govern- 

Ilaving  disposed  of  the  leadiug  pomt 
at  i^ue  between  the  two  parties,  which 
is  perhaps  sufficient  of  itself  to  silence 
that   absurd  objection   brought   against 


Hunker  faction,  or  right  wing  of  the 
modem  "  prerogative"  party,  (of  which, 
had  it  only  a  name,  it  would  be  easier  to 


write  and  speak,)  the  Whigs  are  charged 
with  advocating, 

1.  The  constitutionality  and  eipcdiencjr 
of  a  national  bank. 

2.  The  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  making  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements— roads,  canals,  rivers,  and 
harbors. 

3.  The  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  tariffs  for  the  protection  of  the  labor 
of  the  country. 

"And,  on  the  other  hand,  these  builders  of 
the  platform  claim  for  themselves  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  Whigs  on  all  these  points :  to  bn 
irrpconcileably  adverse  to  the  cotislitutionality 
of  a  bank  ;  equally  so  to  that  of  internal  im- 
provements; and,  on  the  point  of  protection  to 
American  labor,  they  declare  themselves  «t 
last,  after  abunifant  equivocation,  the  enemies 
of  all  useful  and  effective  legislation  having 
reference  to  that.  Their  most  authentic  expo- 
nents amongst  their  public  speakers  and  their 
newspapers,  go  even  further  than  iIiIk,  and 
boast  the  party  to  be  the  strenuous  and  deter- 
mined advocates  of  free  trade. 

"These  three  questions — the  bank,  the  in- 
ternal  improvement,   and   the    tariff — presen 
what  the  party  have  for  years  pa-it  claimed  ' 
be  the  chief  distinctive  topics  upon  which  tV 
stand  opposed  to  the  Whigs.     They  arc 
tests   of   political  fraterniiation.     They   i 
support  the  affirmative  on  these  propositi 
are,  in  the  new  nomenclature  of  tlmt  an' 
lous  party  who  have  erected  the   Bait' 
platform.  Federalists;  they  who  take  th 
ative  on  those  questions,  call  themsciv 
Democracy. 

"  I  am  aware  that  the  Baltimore  p' 
professes  to  exhibit  some  other  mate' 
party  distinction  ;  it  contains  a  schedr 
nor  political  wares,  which  seem  to  h 
thrown  in  for  tlie  sake  of  show.     Thi 
part,  declarations  concerning  liberty  a 
ity,  which  no  party  nor  man  in  this  c 
ever  disputed ;  and,  in  part,  some  r 
trumpery  touching  a  disclaimer  of  I 
of  donUfnl  powers;  their  atlad 
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strict  construction  of  the  Constitution;  and 
their  respect  for  the  will  of  the  people ;  all  of 
which  assumes  an  air  of  ridicule  when  the 
professions  of  the  party  on  these  points  are 
brought  into  contrast  with  their  reiterated  and 
constant  practice. 

*'  Now,  sir,  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
these  prominent  differences  in  the  policy  of  the 
two  parties,  I  affirm  that  this  Baltimore  platform 
party  stand  at  this  day  radically  in  opposition 
to  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic party  whose  name  they  have  endeav- 
ored to  usurp;  that  they  are  antagonists  of 
that  party  in  all  points ;  that  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  it,  either  of  sentiment  or  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  in  all  they  do  and  say,  in  all 
that  they  uphold,  and  all  that  they  reject,  they 
disparage  and  discredit  that  party,  and  endeavor 
to  bring  it  into  contempt  with  the  country ; 
that,  in  fact,  not  being  democratic  themselves, 
they  do  not  understaiul  or  do  not  value  the  prin- 
ciples which  constituted  the  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison.  Let  us  look  at  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  its  best  days  in  refer- 
ence to  these  questions. 

"  I  will  not  say,  sir,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
Mtisjied  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank. 
Dnnng  his  administration  that  was  not  a  party 
question.  His  Cabinet  was  divided  upon  this 
noint  He  and  Mr.  Madison  were  against  it ; 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Smith  were  in  favor  of  it. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  no  one  was  more 
ready  to  testify  to  the  usefulness  of  the  bank 
than  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  a  letter  of  his  in 
my  possession,  written  to  Mr.  Wirt  in  1811,  in 
which,  speaking  of  Mr.  Gkillatin^s  support  of 
the  bank  and  its  importance  to  the  Treasury, 
he  says : 

*'  *  I  know  he  derived  immense  convenience 
from  it,  because  it  gave  the  effect  of  ubiquity 
to  his  money,  wherever  deposited.  Money,  in 
New  Orleans  or  Maine,  was  at  his  command, 
and  by  their  agency  transformed,  in  an  instant, 
into  money  in  London,  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or 
Canton.* 

^'As  the  Cabinet  was  divided,  so  was  the 
Democratic  party  in  Congress  divided  upon  it. 
Upon  this  question  it  was  well  known  that  the 
vote  of  each  House  furnished  but  a  majority 
of  one  against  it.    It  was  not,  therefore,  a 

rirty  question  at  that  day.  Subsequently,  as 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  the  Democratic 
party  adopted  a  settled  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
bank. 

**  Then,  as  to  the  Internal  Improvement  ques- 
twn.  Sir,  everybody  knows— everybody,  at 
least,  in  this  section  of  the  country — that  the 
Cumberland  road  originated  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  he  signed  the 
first  bill  which  brought  it  into  existence.  Every- 
body also  knows,  sir,  that  the  first  system  of 
internal  improvements  was,  at  a  later  date, 
proposed  to  the  nation  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
was,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  McDuffie, 


'  carried  through  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Republicans,  includ- 
ing almost  every  one  of  the  leading  men  who 
carried  us  through  the  late  war.*  This,  sir, 
alludes  specifically  to  that  party  which  have 
always  been  reco^ized  as  the  special  friends 
and  supporters  of  Mr.  Jefferson — the  Demo- 
crats of  former  days. 

"  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  Tariff— or  the  Protect- 
ive System.  No  statesman  in  America  has 
been  more  explicit  upon  this  subject,  none 
more  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
value,  than  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  the  advo- 
cate of  protection  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
He  was  not  conversant  in  this  cant  of  inci- 
dental protection,  and  judicious  tariffs,  and  had 
never  contemplated  the  ingenious  mystification 
of  a  Kane  letter,  or  the  pithy  equivocations  of 
a  modem  Democratic  banner.  No,  sir,  he 
marched  boldly  up  to  the  question,  and  talked 
of  laying  duties*  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor — countervailing  duties  against  the  policy 
of  other  nations — looking  to  them  mainly  to 
answer  the  ends  of  protection,  and  recommend- 
ing them  when  necessary  to  his  object,  whether 
they  might  produce  revenue  or  not.  These 
opinions  of  his  are  familiar  to  the  country. 

"  In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress, 
in  enumerating  the  subjects  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  Government  should  be  drawn,  he 
uses  this  language : 

"*To  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter- 
prises ;  to  foster  our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of 
navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of  man,  and 
protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances; to  preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
&.C. — these  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we 
are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.' 

"  'J*hese  are  a  few  evidences  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinions  on  this  point.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  and  render  it  unnecessary  that  I 
should  refer  to  other  declarations  of  his  equally 
strong  and  to  the  point.  Contrast  these  opin- 
ions with  the  oracles  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, and  with  the  ceaseless  assaults  of  the 
papers  and  orators  of  this  new  counterfeit  De- 
mocracy upon  the  Whigs,  for  remaining  true 
to  the  faith  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  estimate  the  claims  of  this  spurious 

fiarty  to  the  name  they  have  usurped,  and  the 
ineage  to  which  they  pretend." 

Turning  next  to  the  history  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  Mr.  Kennedy 
proceeds : — 

"  But,  sir,  let  us  look  at  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Madison.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
eight  years  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  digest 

*  More :  he  even  proposed  in  one  of  his  annual 
messages  to  continue  the  cxclw^fet.  S2c^«Ki3Sii.Nss^~ 
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,'  policy  of  the  nation  upon  all 
ions  which  had  been  confided  to 
nit  of  the  Democratic  party  by 
Mr.  Jefferson.     We  are  aware 
experience  are  both  requisite  to 
isest  statesmen  to  build  up  a  sys- 
listration  which  shall  be  found  ad- 
eet  the  emergencies  of  an  active, 
and  thriving  nation.    The  men  at 
affairs  must  find  continual  neces- 
3rve  the  progress  of  their  policy,  and 
ich  occasional  amendments  in  it  as  the 
of  the  country  may  demand.    It  is 
i\  to  note  how  much  was  done  in  the 
jive  years  of  this  Grovernment     Mr. 
0*9  administration,  which  followed  that 
was  one  in   which  the  country  was 
occupied  with  its  foreign  afiairs.     Mr. 
an^s  was  still  more  so.    He  had  a  war 
ening  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
term,  and  actually  waged  during    the 
r  portion  of  his  second.    Tliis  war  brought 
eat  fund  of  useful  experience  into  the  pub- 
counsels.     It  had  put  our  institutions  and 
policy  to  the  severest  test.    The  differ- 
;e8  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  bank  had 
en  resolved  almost  into  perfect  harmony  by 
conviction  of  its  absolute  and  paramount 
uportance  to  the  Grovernment  during  that  pe- 
iod  of  trial.    Mr.  Madison,  in  common  with 
.nany  other  leading  Democrats,  had  doubted 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  only  because 
they  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  *  necessary  and 
proper,'  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
as  an  instrument  to  execute  other  powers. 
The  war  had  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to 
this  opinion,  that  it  vxu  eminently  *  necessary 
and  proper  ;*  and  the  while  Democratic  party 
in  Congress, the  whole  of  it,  and  the  great  mass 
of  the  Democratic  party  out  of  Congress — in- 
deed, I  believe  the  whole  of  it  there — united  in 
a  cordial  adoption  of  the  bank.     Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Crawford,  and  I  know  not  how  many  otliers  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  day,  re- 
nounced, in  company  with  Mr,  Madison^  their 
objections  to  this  institution,  and  gave  the  new 
charter  their  support.    That  charter  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  was  carried   by  a  large  vote 
through  both  houses,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  became  the  law  of  the  land.     Thus 
the  question  of  the  constitutioTiality  and  expC' 
diency  nf  the  bank  was  settled  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  its  palmiest  day — settled  under  the  aus- 
pices of  one  of  the  myst  intelligent  and  illustrious 
of  Democratic  Presidents,  with  his  concurrence 
and  aid,  and  carried  through  the  forms  of  legislor 
tion  by  the  most  talented,  patriotic,  and  upright 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 

''  The  year  1816,  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's term,  witnessed  also,  sir,  the  settlement 
of  another  great  question.    That  was  the  year 
of  the  first  nigh  protective  tariff.    The  act  for 
—"Uting  the  duties  passed  in  that  year  was, 


what  in  that  day  was  regarded  and  intended  to 
be,  one  of  clear,  avowra,  and  decided  protec- 
tion. It  contained,  amongst  other  things,  du- 
ties on  iron  as  high  as  8^-^  por  hundred 
weight,  on  indigo  15  cents  a  pound,  on  salt  30 
cents  a  bushel,  on  spirits  as  high  as  75  cenUi  a 
gallon,  on  brown  sugar  3  cents,  and  white  12 
cents  a  pound.  These  are  all  high  protective 
duties,  laid  for  the  sake  of  protection;  and 
what  I  desire  more  particularly  to  call  to  your 
attention,  in  reference  to  this  act,  is,  that  it 
was  the  first  act  in  American  legislation,  in 
which  the  much-talked  of  minimum  principle 
was  introduced,  and  introduced  by  tlie  aid  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  leading  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats. This  bill  was  signed  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son on  the  27th  of  April,  1816. 

"  Thus,  sir,  it  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Madison's 
administration  to  settle  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality and  expediency  of  the  protective 
system  in  favor  of  d<Hnestic  labor,  just  as  it 
was  his  fortune  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
bank — that  is  to  say,  sir,  by  the  zealous  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  great  Democratic  party  of 
the  nation." 

He  next  disposes  of  the  history  of  the 
policy  of  Internal  Improvements.  As  it 
is  hard  to  abridge  or  to  improve  the 
sentences  of  so  accomplished  a  writer  and 
statesman,  we  are  forced  to  quote  them 
entire,  and  are  glad  indeed  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them  a  place  more  per- 
manent than  the  columns  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, that  they  may  be  recurred  to  in 
future  times,  when  the  names  of  Barn- 
burner and  Old  Hunker  shall  have  been 
forgotten,  and  some  new  appellation  of 
equal  elegance  and  propriety  have  beer 
assumed  by  the  Janus-faced  and  parti 
colored  body  which  they  grace  at  presen 

"  Now,  sir,  the  internal  improvement  que 
tion,  which  is  the  next  in  these  three  cardi' 
measures  by  which  parties  are  claimed  t 
distinguised,  had  been  already  settled  b} 
highest  Democratic  authorities  in  the  ca 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  that  of  the  < 
berland  Road.    In  reference  to  this  road, 
me  to  refer  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s  message 
19th  of  February,  1808,  to  show  to  wl 
he  contemplated  its  final  extension,    Y 

"  '  I  have  approved  of  the  route  pro 
far  as  BrownsVille,  with  a  single  t 
which    carries  it    through  Uniontc 
thence  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  point 
legal  limits  at  which  it  shall  strike 
is  still  to  be  decided,*  &c.     *     * 
way  we  may  accomplish  a  continr 
vantageous  line  of  communicati' 
seat  of  the  General  Government 
passing  through  many  interesting 
western  country.' 
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"Appropriations  were  frequently  made  to 
this  roflul  during  Mr.  Madison's  Administration; 
and  I  believe  in  no  case  did  they  ever  encoun- 
ter a  serious  opposition  from  any  Democratic 
portion  of  the  House.  The  bills  for  making 
these  appropriations  were  invariably  signed  by 
Mr.  Madison.  But  we  have  a  still  more  ex- 
plicit avowal  of  his  opinions  in  reference  to 
this  question  in  one  of  his  last  messages — that 
of  1815 — in  which  he  suggests  to  Congress 
the  propriety  of  giving  their  attention  to  inter- 
nal improvements  as  amount  the  first  duties 
devolved  upon  them  after  the  return  of  peace. 
His  language  in  this  message  was : 

"  *  Among  the  means  of  advancing  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  occasion  is  a  proper  one  for 
recalling  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  great 
importance  of  establishing  throughout  our 
country  the  roads  and  canals  which  can  best 
be  executed  under  the  national  authority.  No 
objects  within  the  circle  of  political  economy 
80  richly  repay  the  expense  bestowed  upon 
them ;  there  are  none  the  utility  of  which  is 
more  universally  ascertained  and  acknowledg- 
ed ;  none  that  do  more  honor  to  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  wise  and  enlarged  patriotism 
duly  appreciates  them.' 

*'  These  suggestions  are  concluded  with  the 
following  remark:  *  It  is  a  happy  reflection  that 
any  defect  of  constitutional  authority  which 
may  be  encountered  can  be  supplied  in  a  mode 
which  the  Constitution  has  providently  pointed 
out.'  This  clause  in  the  message  has  refer- 
ence to  some  doubts  which  had  obtained  at  that 
time  touching  the  right  of  Grovernment  to  con- 
struct  public  works,  as  distinct  from  the  right 
to  make  appropriations  for  them.  This  latter 
right  was  almost  universally  acknowledged  and 
practised  upon  by  the  Democratic  party;  the 
former  had  excited  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  It  is  in  deference  to  this  diversity  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Madison's  concluding  sugges- 
tion is  made ;  made,  sir,  I  would  observe,  with- 
out intimating  his  own  conviction  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  Leaving  this  minor  consid- 
eration out  of  view,  (for  certainly,  if  the  power 
of  appropriation  is  admitted,  the  special  mode 
of  constructing  these  works  is  a  question  of 
minor  importance,)  this  message  is  conclusive 
to  show  the  warm  and  hearty  approbation 
given  by  Mr.  Madison  to  that  policy  of  inter- 
nal improvement  which  the  Democracy  of  our 
day  regard  with  so  much  horror,  and  denounce 
with  such  clamorous  reiteration.  My  object  is 
to  show,  sir,  that  the  Whigs  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  upon  the  others  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  stand  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Madison. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  have  reviewed  the  essential 
elements  of  the  old  Democratic  platform  in 
1816 — the  Madisonian  platform.  Sir,  I  want 
no  better  platform  than  that  of  James  Madison. 
I  know  no  better  test  or  rule  by  which  to  ex- 
amine or  measure  the  genuine  Democratic 
party  than  that  supplied  by  the  Admimstratioa 


of  this  wise,  virtuous,  and  true-hearted  patriot. 
In  my  vocabulary  that  man  is  a  Democrat  who 
sustains  the  measures  of  this  Administration. 
He  who  does  not  sustain,  but  repudiates  them, 
is  no  Democrat,  whatever  nickname  he  may 
choose  to  adopt. 

^  It  will  not  do,  sir,  to  talk  to  us  about  *  Pro- 
^essive  Democracy,'  when  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  Uie  interpretation  of  the  powers  of 
the  Government.  What  was  constitutional  in 
1816,  is  constitutional  now.  What  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  our  republican  repre- 
sentative Government  then,  cannot  be  less  so 
now.  Measures,  I  admit,  may  be  more  or  less 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  people  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  progress.  It  may  be  expe- 
dient at  one  day  to  establish  a  bank,  for  in- 
stance, or  to  increase  a  tariff,  and  less  expedi- 
ent to  do  so  at  another.  These  are  considera- 
tions which  are  temporary  and  fluctuating  in 
their  nature,  and  may  be  enforced  or  abandon- 
ed, in  different  states  of  the  country,  without 
any  abandonment  of  principle;  but  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution  are  eternal,  they 
endure  as  long  as  the  Government,  and  cannot 
be  maintained  and  repudiated  without  a  corre- 
spondent change  in  the  political  faith  of  those 
who  do  so.  The  new  Democracy,  in  regard  to 
all  these  points  which  I  have  touched — essen- 
tial, vital,  and  discriminative  as  they  were  of 
the  political  character  of  a  party — in  all  these 
points  the  new  Democracy  are  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  old ;  and,  in  the  same  degree,  is 
this  new  Democracy  the  antipodes  of  the 
Whigs.  Try  the  Baltimore  Convention  party 
by  this  standard,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
have  not,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  single 
principle  in  common  with  the  Democratic  party 
of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  head !  not  one. 
Try  the  Whig  party  by  this  standard,  and  you 
will  find  them  identical  with  the  Democracy  of 
1816." 

No  greater  proof  could  perhaps  be 
brought  of  the  power  of  a  venal  Execu- 
tive press,  than  this  instance  of  the  trans- 
fer of  the  name  of  "  Federal,"  by  tho 
newspapers  of  the  Jackson  cabinet,  from 
the  old  "  Federal,"  the  "  Old  Hunker"  fac- 
tion of  that  day,  to  their  opponents  the 
Whigs,  and  the  assumption  of  that  of 
"  Democrat,"  and  "  Constitutional,"  by 
persons  who  had  no  claim  to  either. 
Such  is  the  power  and  authority  given 
to  an  Executive  faction,  they  can  wrest 
from  us  not  only  our  money  and  our  repu- 
tations, but  even  our  very  names,  when 
those  names  are  necessary  to  their  own 
popularity.  If  the  names  of  Democrat  is 
properly  ours, — and  who  that  reads  <5.^^ 
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art  of  good  policy  at  least,  to  restime 
t  which  is  righffnliy  ours ;  at  least  by 
means  in  any  instance  to  suffer  it  to 
unchallenged,  when  taken  by  our  po- 
ical  opponents.  But  let  us  hear  Mr. 
.ennedy.  He  now  goes  on  to  bring  an- 
ther proof  of  the  identity  of  the  modem 
^hig  and  old  Democratic  party :  a  proof 
irawn  from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
those  influential  men  who  were  known  as 
Federalists,  or  who  opposed  the  administra- 
tions of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  such  as  James 
Buchanan  Mr.  Polk's  secretary  ;  Henry 
Hubbard  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  procuring  the  election  of 
Mr.  Polk  ;  Garrett  Wall  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Ruel  Williams  of  Maine  ;  William  Wilkins 
of  Pittsburgh ;  Henry  D.  Gilpin, "  now  cast 
away  on  the  sandbar  of  the  Free  Soil 
party;"  Judge  Kane,  Mr.  Polk's  corre- 
spondent; Richard  Rush,  first  a  Feder- 
alist, afterward  a  Whig,  and  now  one  of 
the  Locofoco  party ;  Charles  J.  Ingersoll ; 
John  P.  Cushman ;  Cross  well  of  the  Al- 
bany Argus  ;  Martin  Chittenden,  formerly 
governor  of  Vermont ;  Bryant,  of  the 
Evening  Post ;  Bancroft,  the  historian ; 
the  late  Alexander  Everett;  Doctor  J. 
Pearce;  Harmanus  Bleecker;  Harper, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States ;  Mr. 
Taney ;  Judge  Heath ;  Mr.  Carmichael,  of 
Maryland  ;  all  the  governors  and  candi- 
dates for  governors  of  Maryland,  that 
have  been  nominated  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention  Party  in  Maryland — and'  since 
the  constitution  gave  the  election  to  the 
people,  that  party  in  Maryland  has  never 
been  able  to  find  a  candidate  out  of  the 
old  Federal  ranks : — Is  it  to  be  believed 
that  this  large  body  of  influential,  learned, 
and  respectable  gentlemen,  did  on  a  sud- 
den, at  the  accession  of  General  Jackson, 
whip  round  from  the  Federal  position  in 
which  they  were  educated,  into  a  genuine 
and  pure  democracy ;  or  did  the  mferior 
mass,  those  who  know  democracy  only  as 
a  name,  and  who  followed  for  profit,  to- 

f  ether  with  a  great  number  of  others  who 
ad  secretly  or  openly  inclined  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Hamilton  and  the  half-tories, 
merely  follow  these  men  as  they  led  ? 
To  those  who  know  the  plasticity  of  the 
masses  of  our  self-styled  "  democrats,"  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  led  by 
^eat  names,  the  appearance  of  power, 


and  the  weight  of  authority  and  the  pros- 
pects of  place,  it  will  be  easy  to  answer 
that  inquiry. 

And  who  on  the  other  hand  were  the 
supporters  of  the  Madison  and  Monroe 
Administrations  ?   Albert  Gallatin,  the  op- 
poser  of  the   late   war   policy ;    Robert 
Smith,  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  secretaries  ; 
Crawford,  Granger,  Meigs.  Crowninshield, 
Jones,    Southard,  John    McLean,   James 
Barbour,  Shelby,  Armstrong,  Porter,  Rod- 
ney, Pinckney,  Wirt,  Henky  Clay  Speak- 
er in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
great  Champion  of  the  Madison  Adminis- 
tration, Sergeant,  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  (at 
one  time  a  strong  Whig,)  Monroe.  Pope, 
Hemphill,   Darlington,    Vance,   Metcalf, 
Whittlesey,  Wright,  Crittekdek,  and  a 
host  of  others,  **  many  of  whom  are  yet 
living  to  render  the  Whig  Party  illustri- 
ous.       "  I  mention  these   names,"  says 
Mr.  Kennedy,  "  at  random,  as  men  famU- 
iar  to  the  memory  of  the  nation  as  Demo- 
crats of  the  old  school."     He  then  adds 
many  others  of  Maryland  in  particular : 
Gales    and    Seaton,  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, editors  of  the  oldest  Demo- 
cratic paper  in  Mar}*land.     But  why  go 
on    to    enumerate?      Have    these    men 
changed, — a// changed — and  the  Federal- 
ists too? — Did  federalism  stand  at   one 
end  and  democracy  stick  at  the  other  of 
the  political  weathercock,  and  while  the 
people  stood  still,  did  all   their  best  citi- 
zens change  places,  as  in  a  dance  ?     Thf 
supposition    is    ridiculous.       llic    name 
only   were    changed :     "  fedcnilism"     f 
a  name,  had  become  odious,  and  whc 
the  Jackson  Cabinet  moved  into  powc 
drawing  the  federal  remnant  after  it  "^ 
a  hue  and  cry  of  popularity  voters 
Executive  presses  turned  the  cannc 
the  citadel  upon  their  adversaries  b 
and  overwhelmed  them  with  the  nar 
Federalist,  while  themselves  approp 
that  of  Democrats,  as  a  part  of  the 
of  office. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Madison  rem 
causes  of  party  discontent,  and  m 
than    measures,    began    to    occ 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  poop 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  foUov 
period  of  political  calm.     As  s' 
election  was  ascertained,  Gene 
wrote  him  a  letter  advising  hii 
all  party  divisions,  as  unbecomi' 
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Magistrate  of  a  great  nation.  ''Every- 
thing depends  on  the  selection  of  your 
ministry  ;  consult  no  party  in  your  choice," 
was  Jackson's  advice.  The  letter  was 
published  all  over  the  country,  and 
brought  a  large  number  of  Federalists  to 
the  support  of  General  Jackson.  His  sub- 
sequent election  brought  the  Federalists 
into  power  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Jeflferson.  He  attempted  to  foVm 
a  Cabinet  without  regard  to  party,  and 
he  drew  into  it  Mr.  Taney,  Mr.  McLane, 
Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Berrien,  "  all  dis- 
tinguished Federalists,"  though  the  latter 
gentleman  has  since,  like  some  few  others 
of  the  Federal  party,  become  a  Whig.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  who  had  been  elected  Gover- 
nor of  New  Hampshire  some  years  before, 
by  the  Federal  party  in  his  State,  was  also 
in  Jackson's  Cabinet.  Had  he  adhered  to 
the  Madisonian  poli<;y,  suggested  in  his 
inaugural  address,  he  would  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  annihilating  parties ;  but  soon 
departing  from  that,  he  went  into  decided 
opposition  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
attached  himself  to  that  of  the  Federal- 
ists. The  veto  power  was  called  in  to  his 
aid.  No  effort  was  spared  to  control  Con- 
gress. The  bank  was  overthrown,  and  in- 
ternal improvements  were  arrested.  The 
old  Democratic  leaders,  who,  by  merging 
in  the  first  Jackson  administration  with  the 
Federal  party,  now  withdrew  in  opposition, 
and  to  signify  the  position  they  had  taken 
in  opposition  to  prerogative  and  executive 
domnaition,  took  the  old  name  of  Whios, 
reviving  under  this  title  the  Democratic 
party  of  1816. 

"  The  Jackson  party,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
content  with  theirs,  because  it  expressed  no 
fixed  principles,  and  allowed  them  to  embrace 
or  reject  whatever  doctrines  the  turn  of  the 
political  wheel  might  lift  up  or  overtlirow ;  it 
enabled  them  to  follow  their  leader  into 
whatever  political  latitude  his  view  of  their 
means  of  success  mijrbt  prompt  him  to  steer. 

"  When  Mr.  Van  Suren  succeeded  General 
Jackson,  the  party,  being  under  a  new  leader, 
could  no  longer  retain  the  name  by  which  they 
had  been  content  to  be  known,  and  there  was 
not  potency  enough  in  that  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent to  allow  them  to  substitute  his.  The  Van 
Buren  party  could  not  hope  to  work  a  spell  by 
that  designation.  So,  sir,  at  his,  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  suggestion,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
ihey  cunningly  enough  took  up  the  then  unath 
propriated  name  of  the  Democratic  fartyj  witn« 
out  the  slightest  reference  to  its  significance  in 


relation  to  their  principles — even  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  absurd  masquerade  in  which 
it  presented  them — and  boldly  determined  to 
outface  the  world's  ridicule  upon  its  incongruity, 
and  to  wear  it  in  spite  of  the  derision  of  enemies 
or  the  honest  shame  of  friends.  It  was  a  cun- 
ning part  of  this  device  to  cast  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  new  Democratic  party  the  correl-  ■ 
ative  term  which,  in  old  times,  had  existed  of 
the  Federal  party,  and  accordingly,  sir,  the 
whole  line  of  newspaper  batteries  by  which  the 
new  party  was  defended,  opened  upon  the 
Whi^  an  incessant  fire,  in  which  every  gun 
was  loaded  with  the  charge  of  Federalism. 
From  that  period  we  are  to  date  the  birth  of 
this  extraordinary  nondescript,  the  new  De- 
mocracy, and  the  miracle  of  Mr,  MadisorCs 
identification  and  the  identification  of  his  friends 
with  the  old  Federal  party  (/  1816.  This  has 
brought  about  some  strange  metamorphoses. 
By  the  legerdemain  of  this  operation  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Serfreant,  and  Mr.  Crittenden — and  I  name 
them  only  as  descriptive  of  a  whole  party  in 
the  country— old,  tried,  and  approved  champions 
of  the  Democratic  cause,  nave  come  to  be, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  without  the 
slightest  change  of  opinion  or  conduct,  and 
equally  without  their  own  knowledge  or  con- 
sciousness, they  have  come  to  be  Federalists  ! 
and  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  Mr. 
Wall,  and  a  thousand  others,  equally  old,  tried, 
and  approved  Federalists,  whether  without  any 
consciousness  of  the  change  I  will  not  say, 
have  come  to  be  genuine,  authentic,  and  un- 
doubted Democrats !  Certain  ic  is,  sir,  that  the 
gentlemen  I  have  first  named  stand  to-day, 
in  all  political  doctrine,  in  all  convictions  of  the 
value  of  a  denned  Government  policy,  precisely 
where  they  stood  in  1816.  In  no  jot  have  they 
changed.  Whether  the  otliers  can  say  as 
much  I  am  not  concerned  to  inquire.  The 
party  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  that  dexter- 
ous precept  announced  in  the  ballad — 

'  If  we  cannot  alter  things. 
Why,  then,  we'll  change  their  names,  sir.* 

"  Ever  since  the  success  of  this  feat,  the  new 
Democracy  seem  to  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  find  their  principles,  as  Japhet  to  discover  his 
father.  The  whole  career  of  the  party,  from 
that  day  to  this,  has  been  one  of  experiment. 
We  have  seen  them  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  on  both  sides  of  every  question,  either  of 
doctrine  or  policy.  At  one  time  they  were /or 
a  bank,  aflerwaitls  against  it :  first,  against  the 
subtreasury,  then  for  it :  as  to  the  tariff,  the 
peculiarity  of  their  position  is,  that  they  have 
been/or  it  and  against  it  all  the  time — for  and 
against  at  the  same  moment;  they  vrerefor  in- 
ternal improvements — against  them — and  for 
them  agam ;  in  short,  in  quite  a  perplexity  upon 
this  point  Then  again,  sir,  they  were  for  tJb^ 
distributioti  oC  \Jaa  y^^m^^^q^  ^\  ^^  Y'iSi^^K^i^^ 
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then  against  them.    They  have  been  for 

je  banks  and  against  them.    They  have 

med  to  be  the  friends  of  a  hard-money  sya- 

1,  and  the  enemies  of  paper  money,  at  the 

•y  moment  when  they  were  locking  up  the 

in  of  the  country,  and  fkxxling  the  land  with 

per.    Their  clumsy  subtreasury,  which  they 

ive  erected  at  last,  they  find  it  impossible  to 

lanage,  and  are  themselves  in  daily  violation 

f  the  law  of  its  existence.     Is  it  a  wonder,  sir, 

hat  such  a  party  should  be  constantly  building 

platforms  ?     Is  it  a  wonder  that  such  a  party 

should  be  angry  at  us  because  we  do  not  build 

as  many  as  they  do  ?" 

To  one  thing,  however,  says  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, they  have  been  true,  and  that  is  to  the 
support  of  the  veto  power.  It  has  been 
their  boast — their  hobby — their  watch- 
word. 

"  In  the  history  of  the  veto— before  the  new 
Democracy  had  shed  their  light  upon  a  benight- 
ed country — it  had  been  used  in  forty  years  but 
eight  times ;  that  is,  on  an  average,  once  in  five 
years ;  and  then,  only  upon  new  questions  and 
on  considerations  which  obtained  for  it  a  full 
acquiescence ;  not  once  on  mere  party  grounds. 
In  the  succeeding  eighteen  years,  marking  the 
period  of  the  new  illumination,  it  has  been  used 
in  one  form  or  another — that  is,  in  the  direct 
application  of  it,  or  indirectly  by  *  pocketing,' 
to  use  the  common  phrase,  the  bills  of  Congress 
— twenty-three  times;  eleven  times  by  the  flat 
veto,  and  twelve  times  by  the  pocketing  process. 
This  too,  always,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, upon  party  grounds.  It  has  been  used 
repeatedly  upon  the  same  question,  notwith- 
standing that  the  people  have,  over  and  over 
again,  elected  representatives  to  renew  the  same 
legislation  in  Congress,  and  upon  which  the 
President  had  submitted  to  the  country  all  his 
objections.  Thus  showing  that  the  veto  was 
persisted  in,  and  after  the  country  had  passed 
its  matured  judgment  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Kennedy  then  comments  on  the 
second  form  of  power  unjustly  assumed  by 
the  Executive,  namely,  that  of  dictating  to 
Congress,  by  which,  and  the  operation  of 
the  veto,  or  the  threat  of  it,  the  power  of 
Congress  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
nullity. 

**  On  the  other  band  the  Executive,  by  force 
of  its  own  will,  and  against  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  in  some  cases  against  the  direct 
votes  of  Conffress  until  the  party  was  better 
drilled,  compelled  the  adoption  of  the  most  im- 
portant measures  which  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  and  under  which  the  country  has  suf- 


fered its  severest  misfortnoet.  Amongit  the 
I  note  the  specie  circular,  as  it  was  calk 
and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  it  by  Congiei 
after  that  body  had  rejected  it ;  the  subtreasui 
which  stands  in  the  same  category  ;  the  annea 
tion  of  Texas ;  the  war  with  Mexico ;  the  te 
of  Government  paper,  exchequer  bills,  Slc.  ;  a: 
theUriff'of  1846. 

^  In  both  of  these  lists  you  may  rrcogniie  t 
most  significant  measures,  for  good  and  evil, 
the  laKt  twenty  years ;  the  first  invariably  fin 
trated  by  the  interposition  of  the  Execotiv 
the  latter  invariably  carried  by  it  Now,  Bir, 
is  the  exercise  of  this  royal  prerogative  th 
attracts  the  unmeasured  commendation  of  t] 
new  Democrary ;  it  is  this  same  feature  * 
public  administration  that,  more  than  anythii 
else,  embodies  and  unites  tlie  Whiff  per 
a^inst  it.  Which  of  the  two  parties  has  tl 
side  of  the  people  in  this  contest  ? 

"  Yet,  in  the  face  of  a  controversy  such 
this,  and  of  such  a  history  as  this,  Genei 
Cass,  in  that  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  non 
nation  to  which  I  have  referred,  goes  out  of  I 
way  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  Whig  pert 
and  to  stigmatize  it  with  a  charge  of  infideli 
to  the  great  cause  of  free  government.     '  Tl 
Whigs  do  not  believe  in  the  capacity  of  mi 
for  self-govemmeut,'  is  the  import  of  his  i 
mark ;  *  and  therein  are  they  mainly  distinffnif 
ed  from  us,  (the  new  Democracy,)  who  do  I 
lieve  in  it!      That  is  *  the  starting  point,' 
which  the  two  parties  diverge.    The  Wb 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  old  Fedc 

Earty — we  come  in  direct  line  from  the 
democrats.*     This  from  Gen.  I>ewis  Cass 
contest  with  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  !" 

After  a  contrast  between  the  two  lea 
candidates  of  the  late  election,  in  ^k 
General  Taylor  is  shown  to  be  a  Dem 
of  the  Madison  school,  that  is  to  s 
Whig,  Mr.  Kennedy  concludes  this  m 
ly  and  spirited  sketch  of  the  hist 
parties : — 

^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  mas 
countrymen,  whether  native  or  adopted 
would  rally  with  the  Whigs  around  t' 
pies  and  policy  of  the  administratior 
son,  and  that  this  pinchbeck  and  cop 
counterfeit  of  Democracy  would  be 
a  short  and  lingering  life  in  the  h 
American  people.  The  people  inten^ 
They  are  earnestly  and  deeply  at 
value  of  a  free  and  pure  represen 
ment.    They  admire  and  love  o 
representative  system.    They  ha 
faith  in  their  capacity  to  gove' 
Their  sentiments  are  right,  the' 
good.   The  most  dangerous  inr 
they  may  have  to  encounter,  ii 
ment  of  all  the  high  and  gloriou 
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have  proposed  to  themBelveB  in  thiiffreal  enter- 
prise of  coDstrucIiag  the  happiest  Government 
npon  earlb,  will  be  tbe  liBlening  with  a  too  cfkIu- 
loue  ear  to  the  teachings  of  thoe  who  may  seek 
to  poison  thc:r  minds  with  the  belief  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  nation  is  a  belter  friend  to  free- 
dom than  the  Legislature.  Administration  has 
too  long  already  had  the  control  of  legislation. 
Let  them  be  divorced ;  and  let  the  President  of 
tbe  Uoiled  States  understand  that  it  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  to  make  tbe  laws,  and 
his  duty  to  execute  them  as  they  come  to  his 
hand.  It  is  tbe  error  of  our  time  to  suppose 
that  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  better  judge  of 
the  wants  of  tbe  people  than  the  Chief  Legis- 
lature. Give  the  people,  throueh  their  legisla- 
ture, full  opportunity  and  power  to  enact  what 
they  desire,  and  the  country  will  always  be  free 
ana  happy.  This,  air,  is  the  golden  precept  of 
General  Tsylor.  It  is  worth,  at  this  time,  all 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  day.  It  is  his 
creed,  his  faith,  his  platform.  Let  the  country 
elect  him  and  it  will  be  tbeira." 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  public,  in- 
cluding honest  men  of  both  parties,  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  ad- 
mirable exposition,  and  if  our  own  feelings 
are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  most 
influential  and  judicious  members  of  the 
press,  the  names  of  Democrat  and  Fed- 
eralist will  from  this  time  be  fined  upon 
those  to  whom  they  belong.  To  recur 
now  once  more,  and  in  the  way  of  Bum- 
mary,  to  the  general  subject: — 

Those  maxims  acknowledged  by  all, 
namely,  that  the  citizen  is  the  primary 
power,  or  source  of  power,  and  tiat  the 
greatest  combination  of  these  primary  pow- 
ers should  lead,  are  the  key  to  our  party 
politics.  They  explain  every  movement, 
illustrate  every  argument,  and  are  the  pivot 
of  party  strife. 

Take  for  example  that  most  agitating 
and  difficult  question  of  the  day,  the  ques- 
tionofnegroslavery.  The  difficulty  springs 
from  the  one  affirming,  and  the  other  de- 
nying the  moral  competency  of  the  negro. 
The  advocate  for  slavery  in  the  abstract  de- 
nies thatthe  slave,  arrived  at  adult  age,  is  a 
social  power  at  ai\,  or  a  source  of  power. 
And  as  long  as  he  is  unable  to  discover  in 
him  the  moral  capacity  for  freedom,  and  for 
eitiienship, — aalong  as  he  believes  that  the 
n^ro  cannot,  conjointly  and  equally  with 
the  white  man,  exercise  the  moral  power 
and  maintain  tbe  dignity  of  a  citizen,  so 
long  he  is  justified  in- denying  him  in  fact, 
what  is  denied  him  in  reality.    But  as  soon 


as  it  is  evident  that  negroes  are  qualified 
to  play  the  part  of  freemen,  in  the  sane 
spirit  and  in  true  sympathy  with  the  whit« 
race,  then  the  spirit  of  our  law  absolutely 
requires  their  enfranchisement,— since  itw 
necessary  that  every  ual  and  competent 
power,  or  source  of  power,  should  have  its 
influence  in  the  government  of  which  it  ia  a 
natural  and  integral  part.  For  the  real 
power  of  the  whole  is  composed  of  all  the 
real  soiuxea  or  individuals  combined,  and 
if  the  central  government  represenla  its  in- 
tegral members  in  any  degree  imperfectly, 
I'alsely,  partially,  or  in  excess,  it  is  liable 
precisely  in  that  degree  to  become  at  any 
inoment  an  irregtdar  and  tyrannical  gov- 
umment.  The  republican  sphere  of  pow- 
i)r  must  be  rounded  and  perfect;  com- 
posed of  all,  representing  all,  in  their  real 
degrees  and  conditions.* 

Or  take  another  question  of  the  day,  that 
.)f  the  presidential  power,  whether  it  shall, 
or  shall  not  absorb  the  legislative.  One 
party  regards  the  President  as  the  repre- 
iientative  of  the  people  in  a  sentimental 
and  patronizing  way, — he  is  to  them  in 
place  of  an  immediate  exponent  of  the  popu- 
lar impulse  of  bb  party;  he  is  expectea  to 
employ  the  power  of  his  place,  in  uphold- 
ing, strengthening,  and  augmenting  the 
party  that  brought  him  into  office  ;  his  du- 
ties are  to  make  voteri,  by  the  employment 
of  Executive  patronage  ;— to  force  the  leg- 
islature and  judiciary  into  the  adoption  of 
the  measures  of  his  party ; — to  absorb  all 
the  powers  of  the  government  for  the  uses 
of  the  party. 

The  other  side  contend,  on  (he  contrary, 
that  the  President  is  the  bead  not  of  bis 
party,  but  of  the  mere  executive  will,  law- 
fully ascertained  of  the  whole  people  ;  that 
he  cannot,  therefore,  bei'Cquired  touse  any 
means  out  of  the  usual  course  of  govern- 
ment for  the  augmentation  or  support  of 
his  party  ;  that  he  should  never,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  attempt  to  make  cotert,  or  to 
control  representatives,  and  that  any  such 


tioD,  shall  be  «itended  by  an  action  of  the  genend 
government  over  territory  already  free,  is  not 
affected  by  the  general  principle  above  stated. 
The  argument  wainat  immediate  etoaocipatioi 
is  the  present  unfitnesa  of  tbe  negroes  for  imme- 
diait  freedom,  and  the  ruin  that  «c;a!A '<»^<3- 
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attempt  is  not  only  a  derogation  from  the 
dignity  and  value  of  his  office,  but  that  it 
is  an  absolute  violation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
free  government,  whose  foundation  is  in 
free  opinion  justly  represented ;  that  by 
such  procedure  the  democratic  ground  of 
universal  suffrage  is  removed;  the  free 
power  of  the  individual  citizen  giving  way 
before  that  of  the  Executive — the  body  of 
the  people  disfranchised,  and  the  authority 
they  should  possess  absorbed  into  the 
Presidential  authority. 

Or,  take  the  question  of  the  right  of 
conquest.  One  party  urge  upon  the  gov- 
ernment the  policy  of  extending  its  power 
over  neighboring  states  by  military  colo- 
nies, and  by  seizmg  provinces  of  the  weak- 
er neighbor,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Their  opponents  reply  that  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  the  indefeasible  right  of 
individuals  and  of  states,  precludes  the 
establishment  of  any  rights  of  conquest 
under  any  pretext.  That  a  nation  or  an 
individual  previously  free,  but  enslaved  by 
aggressive  power,  remains  free  still,  in  the 
eyes  of  democracy,  and  has  not  lost  a 
single  right,  either  of  property  or  of  self- 
government,  by  the  misfortune  of  being 
overcome  in  battle.  That  the  real  rights 
and  liberties  of  mankind,  whether  singly 
or  in  societies,  as  far,  indeed,  as  they  pos- 
sess and  can  exercise  them,  do  not  depend 
at  all  upon  the  accidents  of  a  war,  or  in 
any  sense  upon  fortunate  concurrences, 
but  only  upon  the  fact  that  such  nations 
or  individuals  are  free  moral  persons,  ca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs,  with- 
out encroaching  upon  the  liberty  or  prop- 
erty of  their  neighbors ;  that  wars,  under- 
taken for  the  conquest  or  annexation  of 
neighboring  states,  are  not  democratic  wars, 
but  must  orginate  from  some  undue  influ- 
ence— some  domination  or  abuse  of  power 
in  the  government.  That  it  was  qmte  im- 
possible for  a  real  and  unforced  majority 
of  free  opinion  in  this  country  to  favor 
measures  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement. 
These  considerations  compelled  the  Con- 
stitutional party  to  found  their  choice, 
during  the  late  election,  upon  a  candidate 
pledged  only  to  the  support  of  their  pri- 
mary and  fundamental  doctrine — namely, 
that  opinion  should  be  left  free,  and  suf- 
frage be  unbiassed. 

Again,  in  the  contest  of  opinion,  regard- 


ing the  question  of  taxation,  whether  it 
shall  be  protecUve  or  merely  for  revenue, 
the  same  principles  appear ;  for  thb  ques- 
tion, though  commonly  understood  to  be 
one  of  economy  merely,  is  in  reality  one 
in  which  the  principles  of  democratic  re- 
publicanism are  as  deeply  involved  as  In 
that  of  a  war  policy.  Protection,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  a  sileni  war  against  the 
foreign  commercial  monopolies.  The 
democratic  hatred  of  monopolies  springs 
from  ideas  of  democratic  liberty.  The 
monopolies  of  England  are  felt  to  be  more 
injurious  and  dangerous  to  us  than  our 
own  ;  and  we  make  a  silent  but  effectual 
war  against  them  by  the  protective  sys- 
tem. The  protective  system  of  Jefferson, 
Washington  and  Clay,  is  a  part  of  the 
democratic  war  policy  pursued  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Madison.  For  the  protec- 
tion of  commerce  we  have  ships  of  war ; 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  man- 
ufactures we  have  tanffs.  The  latter  are 
the  most  effective  and  the  least  expensive. 
Federalists,  of  the  tory  school,  favored 
the  encroachments  of  England  upon  our 
commerce — they  opposed  the  freedom  of 
commerce.  By  the  embargo,  which  in- 
jured commerce  temporarily,  the  Demo- 
crats secured  its  perpetiml  freedom ;  the 
embargo  was  a  part  of  the  w^ar  against 
foreign  interference.  The  tariff  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  embargo,  and  for  the 
same  end.  By  a  tariff  we  secure  ihsifinai 
freedom  of  trade  and  manufacture  which 
Europe  wishes  to  absorb  from  us  ;  just  as, 
by  the  embargo,  we  effected  the  same  end 
against  the  same  encroaching  power.  A 
tariff  is  a  temporary  measure,  pursued  only 
for  a  time,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
particular  liberties  ;  considered  in  the  ab- 
stract, it  is  a  measure  fraught  with  incon- 
venience and  expense, — but  nevertheless 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  national 
and  democratic  liberty.  It  is  necessary 
to  our  freedom  that  the  monopolies  of 
foreigners  should  be  met  and  their  effects 
upon  ourselves  prevented.  Should  we 
succeed  in  doing  this,  all  other  nations, 
and  by-and-by  England  herself,  will  have 
to  thank  us ;  for,  by  the  present  policy  of 
England,  governed  as  she  is  by  a  few  en- 
terprising capitalists  with  immense  for- 
tunes vested  in  manufactures,  not  only 
India,  Ireland,  America,  and  every  other 
nation  in  trade  with  her  are  laid  unde 
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contribution  and  reduced  to  poverty  and 
dependence  ;  but  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial poor,  in  England,  together  with  a 
vast  population  of  overworked  operatives, 
are  kept  constantly  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
Now  the  whole  of  this  tremendous  mis- 
chief, suffered  by  Europe  aud  the  New 
World,  springs  from  the  corruption  of  the 
suffrage  in  America  under  the  system  of 
Executive  Patronage.  An  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  officials,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Central  Power,  gives  a  bare 
majority  in  favor  of  England  ;  take  away 
this  vast  incubus  of  American  Toryism,  and 
we  should  no  doubt  have  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  votes  in  the  Union  in 
favor  of  protection.  Thus  we  see  that  free 
and  universal  suffrage,  in  this  as  in  the 
former  instances,  is  the  great  democratic 
doctrine,  and  that  all  depends  upon  the 
purity  of  elections.  When  the  teal  ma- 
jority governs,  all  goes  right ;  when  the 
minority,  all  is  trouble  and  misery.  Im- 
portant as  our  politics  at  present  are  to 
all  civilized  nations,  the  evils  felt  lightly 
by  ourselves,  but  created  by  our  own  mis- 
management, are  felt  in  a  greater  degree 
by  all.  As  the  wealthiest  and  most  influ- 
ential nation,  and  as  the  farthest  advanced 
in  the  science  of  government,  we  owe  it  to 
our  proper  dignity  not  to  allow  a  foreign 
power  to  influence  us  to  our  own  and  others' 
disadvantage. 

Again,  the  same  principles  appear,  when 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  is  agi- 
tated. For  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
advocate  the  application  of  the  public 
monies  to  the  construction  of  roads,  har- 
bors, canals,  and  telegraphs,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  of  internal  com- 
merce, that  as  already  a  great  degree  of 
protection  is  extended  to  the  commerce  of 
the  coast  cities,  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  navy  at  a  vast  expense,  enriching 
those  whose  occupation  it  is  to  inundate  the 
country  with  the  productions  of  England,  to 
the  detriment  and  impoverishment  of  the 
whole  continent,  it  ill  becomes  us,  as  repub- 
licans, professing  jealousy  for  our  indi- 
vidual hberties  ana  rights,  to  deny  our- 
selves the  privilege  of  accumulating  wealth 
by  internal  commerce,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  our  present  comparative  poverty, — 
comparative  with  our  real  capabilities, — is 
due  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  a 
monied  aristocracy  in    Englana.      They 
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say,  that  the  representatives  of  freedom 
and  the  enemies  of  monopolies  in  our  own 
land  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
pressed and  impoverished  by  the  persua- 
sions of  England ; — that  it  is  derogatory 
to  our  honor  and  rank  among  nations  to 
permit  such  an  interested  interference. 

In  a  jnilitary  point  of  view,  perhaps,  no 
nation  is  our  superior,  but  as  far  as  economy 
is  concerned  we  are  managed  by  England  as 
though  we  were  a  nation  of  children.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  reads  the  London  Times 
newspaper,  and  stands  aghast  at  the  wis- 
dom of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Manufacturer 
Cobden.  We  exult  mightily  over  misera- 
ble Mexico,  we  talk  of  a  conquest  policy 
and  of  an  imperial  glory, — but  of  that  wis- 
dom which  provides  the  sinews  of  war, 
which,  more  than  armies  or  ships,  makes 
nations  predominant, — of  that  wisdom  we 
are  destitute ;  England  has  us  by  the  nose, 
and  wields  our  opinion  at  her  pleasure. 

Let  us  look  back  two  centuries  to  the 
conduct  of  that  great  republican  and  dem- 
ocrat, Oliver  Cromwell,  and  inquire  what 
he  did  ;  what  the  companion  and  friend  of 
the  first  colonists,  the  Puritans  and  Hugue- 
nots, did  for  England.  He  gave  her  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  by  instituting  naviga- 
tion laws,  and  by  making  England  the  refuge 
and  home  of  the  persecuted  handicrafts- 
nien  of  Europe.  England  began  from  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  a  stiU  greater  de- 
gree from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  navigation  laws,  which  obliged  the 
merchants  to  employ  English  ships,  to  be 
the  workshop  of  Europe.  Her  agriculture, 
her  commerce  and  her  manufactures  were 
established  by  her  protective  policy ;  her 
villages  became  towns,  her  tow^ns  became 
cities  ;  her  people  everywhere  rose  into 
wealth  and  estimation.  The  Commons  at 
length  governed  England,  and  the  crown 
became  a  mere  pageant.  She  had  learned 
the  secret  of  popular  wealth,  and  bent  all 
her  efforts  to  place  the  consumer  by  the 
side  of  the  producer,  the  fashioner  of  pro- 
ducts by  the  grower  of  products ;  and 
now,  strong,  rich  and  haughty  as  she  is, 
she  spares  no  means  of  money,  intermedia- 
tion, or  argument  to  persuade  her  younger 
brother  to  put  himself  on  the  list  of  de- 
pendants, and  take  up  with  the  same  oppres- 
sion voluntarily  which  poor  Ireland  has  been 
compelled  to  by  force  of  arms.  Her  ijIbjol 
is  to  subjugate  oxrc  laxtCL'et^  «sv\  ^^«S5^;»r5£<w» 
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to  the  wise  rapacity  of  her  capitalists. 
With  every  importation  of  their  goods, 
comes  a  quantity  of  printed  arguments, 
parti-colored  logic,  for  the  especial  gull 
and  subjugation  of  our  half  educated  wits. 
Truly  we  are  a  docile  and  obedient  people, 
not  without  a  religious  veneration  for  our 
elder  brother,  whom,  saith  the  Chinese 
bible,  one  must  look  up  to  as  a  superior. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tages that  result  from  a  commendable 
trait  of  humility  in  us  in  not  comparing 
ourselves  with  our  betters,  we  have  grown 
to  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  begin  to 
be  physically  superior  to  our  elder  brother, 
by  force  of  mere  nature  and  circumstances. 
We  scatter  ourselves  over  a  vast  territory, 
and  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  com 
and  cotton.  Our  total  annual  products, 
thanks  to  the  superior  ingenuity  and  free- 
dom of  New  England,  are  already  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the 
products  of  Great  Britain,  and  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  more  than  those 
of  France ;  with  a  population  inferior, 
indeed,  in  numbers,  but  superior  in  force 
to  both.  We  now  produce  annually  about 
two  thousand  millions  worth,  giving  nearly 
an  hundred  dollars  worth  of  products  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child ;  but  with 
a  better  and  wiser  pohcy,  a  policy  better 
calculated  for  our  defence  and  protection, 
why  should  we  not  soon  produce  two-fold 
that  amoimt  ? 

Three-fourths,  if  not  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  foreign  goods  that  are  imported  into 
this  country,  are  imported  by  the  capital 
of  foreigners,  to  the  care  of  commission 
houses  m  the  coast  cities,  who  there  sell 
them  at  a  profit  for  the  uses  of  the  people. 
These  importations  yield  a  revenue  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  millions  annually. 
Our  government  pays  our  navy  to  protect 
English  manufacturers,  and  a  commerce 
which  English  manufacturers  employ,  and 
it  has  fixed  a  duty  for  their  further  protec- 
tion so  well  contrived,  that  by  lowering, 
for  a  while,  the  prices  of  their  goods,  they 
are  enabled,  soon  after,  to  raise  them  to 
almost  any  price  they  please.  Thus  it  will 
happen,  that  if  the  present  depression  in 
the  iron  market  continue  for  a  much  long- 


er period,  in  consequence  of  the  cheap- 
ness and  quantity  of  English  imported  iron, 
all  the  iron  factories  and  furnaces  will 
cease  to  produce,  and  the  workmen  betake 
them.selves  to  producing  a  still  grreater  un- 
saleable surplus  of  com  in  the  West. 
Meanwhile,  Engliind  is  paying  equal  atten- 
tion  both  to  agriculture  and  to  manufac- 
tures. She  is  cultivating  richer  soila, 
reclaiming  meadows  and  morasses,  drain- 
ing bogs,  and  inclosing  commons:  the 
time  must  soon  come,  when  she  will  have 
grain  and  meat  enough,  and  to  spare.  She 
will  then  be  no  longer  dependent  upon 
America,  and  will  continue  to  produce  iron 
cheaply  at  home,  having  a  market  for  her 
products  at  the  door  of  the  workshop  and 
the  weaver's  cottage.  The  lower  the  price 
of  her  goods,  the  lower  goes  our  duty  on 
them, — our  ad  valorem  duty,  which  faUa 
or  rises  as  the  market  price,  here,  falls  or 
rises.  But  no  sooner  is  our  capital  with- 
drawn from  manufactures,  and  our  work- 
men sent  off  to  the  West,  than  English 
importers,  finding  they  have  the  market  to 
themselves,  will  begin  to  raise  their  prices, 
and  having  as  much  food  as  they  can  use 
at  home,  they  will  take  nothing  but  gold 
and  silver  in  exchange  for  their  commodi- 
ties. The  price  of  their  goods  rises,  and 
with  it  the  duty  begins  to  rise  also :  by  the 
rise  of  the  duty,  American  capital  is  agun 
tempted  into  manufactures,  and  the  emi- 
grant workmen  who  come  over  to  make 
iron  and  cloth  in  America,  are  again  em- 
ployed. Tlie  price  goes  down  a  second 
time,  and  with  it,  by  the  pernicious  ad  ra- 
lorem,  the  duty  also ;  and  a  second  time 
the  manufacturers  are  turned  out  of  em- 
ployment and  sent  off  to  the  prairies.  And 
this  operation  must  continue  to  be  repeat- 
ed, until  the  continent  is  covered  with 
middling  poor  farmers,  living  a  half  civil- 
ized  life,  unable  to  accumulate  wealth,  and 
sending  all  their  surplus  earnings  in  the 
shape  of  ^old  and  silver  to  England,  as  ' 
done  by  the  poor  Chinese,  and  the  poon 
Irish.  No  wonder  a  certain  class  of  poHt 
cians  are  so  delighted  with  our  newly-di 
covered  gold  mines ; — there  will  be  ne 
of  much  specie,  if  the  present  state 
things  be  of  much  longer  continuance. 
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REMARKS  ON  ENGLISH   NOVELISTS. 


'*To  measure  the  dignity  of  a  writer  by  the  pleasure  he  affords  his  readers,  is  not  perhaps  using  an 
accurate  criterion;  but  the  invention  of  a  story,  the  choice  of  proper  incidents,  the  ordonnance  of  the 
plan,  occasional  beauties  of  description,  and  above  all,  the  power  exercised  over  the  reader's  heart 
Dy  filling  it  with  the  successive  emotions  of  love,  pity,  joy,  anguish,  transport  or  indignation,  to- 
gether with  the  grave,  impressive  moral  resulting  from  the  whole,  imply  talents  of  the  highest- 
order,  and  ought  to  be  appreciated  accordingly.** 

Mrs,  BarbauliTs  **  Origin  and  Progreu  of  Romance  Writing!* 


CHARLBS   BOBERT   MATUBIN. 

Miss  Burney,  in  the  Preface  to  Evelina, 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  perhaps,  were  it 
possible  to  effect  the  total  extirpation  of 
novels,  our  young  ladies  in  general,  and 
boarding-school  damsels  in  particular, 
might  profit  from  their  annihilation.  This 
is  true  as  regards  many  novels.  Miss 
Lydia  Languish,  who  was  so  partial  to 
elopements,  could  not  have  gleaned  much 
wisdom  from  her  course  of  reading  ob- 
tained from  the  circulating  library  in  Bath, 
judging  from  the  titles  of  the  books,  "  The 
Reward  of  Constancy,"  "  The  Fatal  Con- 
nexion," "The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart," 
"  The  Tears  of  Sensibility."  Colman  the 
elder,  in  a  one  act  drama  called  Polly 
Honeycombe,  ridiculed  with  much  force 
and  wit  this  stupid  class  of  novels.  Polly 
exclaims,  after  reading  a  soft  passage, 
"  Well,  a  novel  for  my  money."  The  pas- 
sage that  fascinated  the  lovely  Polly  was 
this : — 

^  With  these  words  the  enraptured  baronet 
concluded  his  declaration  of  love.  But  what 
heart  can  imagine,  what  tongue  describe,  or 
pen  delineate  the  amiable  confusion  of  Emilia  ? 
Reader,  if  thou  art  a  courtiv  reader,  thou  hast 
seen  at  polite  tables,  icea  cream,  crimsoned 
with  raspberries ;  or,  if  thou  art  an  uncourily 
reader,  thou  hast  seen  the  rosy-fingered  morn- 
ing dawning  in  the  East  Thou  hast  seen 
perhaps  the  artificial  vermilion  on  the  cheeks 
of  Cleora,  or  tbe  vermilion  of  nature  on  those 

of  Sylvia;  thou  hast  seen in  one  word, 

the  lovely  face  of  Emilia  was  overspread  with 
blushes.  Sir  George,  touched  at  her  confu- 
sion, gently  seized  her  hand,  and  soAly  press- 
ing it  to  his  bosom,  where  the  pulses  of  his 
heart  beat  quick,  throbbing  wito  tnmultooiis 
passion,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice  breathed 
out,  Will  you  not  answer  me,  Emilia  ?    She, 


half  raising  her  downcast  eyes,  and  half  in- 
clining her  averted  head,  said,  in  faltering 
accents — '  Yes,  sir.'" 

I  say  with  Miss  Honeycombe,  "  a  novel 
for  my  money,"  when  written  in  the  mag- 
nificent strain  of  Maturin,  whose  genius, 
though  uncurbed,  is  visibly  stamped  on 
all  that  proceeded  from  his  pen,  whether 
they  were  novels,  plays,  sermons  or  poems. 
In  romance  writing,  he  hat  perhaps  but 
one  superior,  Anne  RadcliflPe ;  and  her  su- 
periority consists  in  the  plot  and  nice  con- 
duct of  the  story,  not  in  her  style.     Mr- 
turin's  eccentricity  was  on  a  par  with  bis 
genius  and  overweening  imagination.    Be- 
fore the  tragedy  of  Bertram  was  produced 
at  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  Maturin  was 
the  humble,  unknown  curate  of  St.  Peters, 
Dublin,  from  which  he  derived  an  income 
of  from  £70  to  £100  per  annum.    To  add 
to  this  scanty  amount,  for  he  was  vain 
and  fond  of  show,  he  prepared  young 
gentlemen  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  Trinity  college,  who  for  that  pur- 
pose resided  with  him  at  his  residence  in 
York  street,  Dublin.    He  was  exceedingly 
vain  both  of  his  person  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  as  his  income  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  a  display  and  attract  atten- 
tion by  the  splendor  of  his  dress,  he  ac- 
complished   his   purpose   by  singularity. 
He  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  finely  pro- 
portioned figure,  which  he  took  care  to 
display  in  a  well  made  black  coat,  tightly 
buttoned  up— and  he  wore  some  odd,iig]il- 
colored   stocking  web    pantaloons, — and 
this  attire  was  surmounted  in  the  winter 
by  a  coat  of  prodigious  dimensions,  grace- 
fully thrown  on  so  as  not  to  obscure  t&e 
symmetTT  it  afifecied  iss  Y^^A^itX.   ^\\^ 
tame  «VQfl\JiV!ycm,  \k»^^^^t  ^  %sl  ^« 
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form  in  the  street,  the  church,  or  the 
drawing-room,  did  not  suflSce.  The  Rev. 
gentleman  sang  and  danced,  and  prided 
himself  on  his  skill  in  the  movements  and 
evolutions  of  the  quadrille.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  Maturin  either  labored  under  an 
attack  of  the  gout,  or  met  with  some  ac- 
cident which  compelled  the  use  of  a  slip- 
per or  bandage,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
was  sure  to  parade  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  sym- 
pathy of  passers-by,  and  was  delighted  to 
listen  to  their  audible  remarks  or  inquiries 
concerning  the  handsome  and  suffering 
stranger. 

Bertram  was  eminently  successful,  and 
fortunate  author  must  have  received 
some  £1,500  for  it.  This  turned  his 
head.  He  felt  confident  he  could  write 
plays  which  would  always  be  successful, 
and  he  returned  to  Dublin  from  London, 
as  rich  in  feeling  as  Sir  Epicure  Mammon. 
He  launched  out  into  the  most  fat'il  and 
foolish  extravagance.  He  adorned  his 
residence  in  the  most  expensive  and  lavish 
style,  and  acted  as  if  he  had  been  master 
of  boundless  wealth.  This  could  not  last. 
He  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  diffi- 
culties, and  although  his  pride  was  some- 
what humbled,  his  eccentricities  remained 
in  full  vigor,  and  in  the  coteries  of  Lady 
Morgan,  or  amid  the  romantic  solitudes  of 
Wicklow,  his  oddities  were  as  remarkable 
as  in  the  first  flush  of  his  triumphs. 

As  a  preacher  ho  wjis  highly  esteemed. 
His  sermons  are  masterly ;  they  are  full 
of  forcible  reasoning,  and  persuasive  in 
their  tone.  No  preacher  from  Dean  Kir- 
wan*8  time  attracted  such  crowds  to  the 
parish  church,  and  neither  "  snow  nor 
hail  nor  stormy  gust  and  flaw,**  had  any 
effect  in  decreasing  the  number  of  his  en- 
raptured congregation.  Maturin  died  in 
Dublin,  October  30,  1821.  Ilazlitt,  on 
the  18th  day  of  May,  1816,  writes: — 

"  The  new  tragedy  of  Bertram  has  entirely 
succeeded,  and  it  has  emflicient  merit  to  de- 
serve the  success  it  has  met  with.  *  *  *  * 
In  a  word,  we  hold  for  a  truth  that  a  thorough- 
ly good  tragedy  is  an  impossibility  in  a  state 
of  manners  and  literature  where  the  poet  and 
philosopher  have  pot  the  better  of  the  man ; 
where  the  reality  does  not  mould  the  imagina- 
tion, but  the  imagination  glosses  over  the  re- 
ality ;  and  where  the  unexpected  stroke  of  true 
calamity,  the  biting  edge  of  true  passion  is 
bloated,  sheathed  and  lost  amidst  the  flowers 


of  Doctry  strewed  over  unreal,  onfelt  diftreai, 
and  the  flimpy  topics  of  artificial  humanity 
prepared  beforehand  for  all  occasions.** 

Its  beauties  are  in  the  language  and 
sentiment ;  it  hicks  life  and  action  for  the 
stage.  Edmund  Kean  played  it  twenty- 
two  nightis  during  one  season,  **  a  showing 
of  a  Iieavenly  eflfect  in  an  earthly  actor?^ 
The  benediction,  "  God  bless  thee,  child," 
obtained  much  applause ;  Kean  had  pre- 
viously repeated  it  a  hundred  times  over 
his  own  son  Charles — and  with  such  fer- 
vency that  he  became  touched  with  the 
modulation  of  his  own  voice.  This  phrue, 
and  another,  '*  the  wretched  have  no 
country,**  were  the  pathetic  points  of  the 
play.  Coleridge,  in  the  Biographia  liter- 
aria,  has  a  severe,  but,  in  the  main,  just 
criticism  on  Bertram.  He  thought  that 
the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame 
of  the  wax  candles,  which  the  monks  held 
over  the  roaring  billows,  amid  the  storm 
of  wind  and  niin,  was  really  miraculonsw 
He  inveighs  forcibly  against  the  down- 
right immorality  of  the  play.  There  is 
one  passage  in  this  tragedy,  which  has 
always  sounded  to  me  like  melody  itself, 
besides  being  beautiful  and  affecting  writ- 
ing :— 

**  Imcgine.  Yes, 
The  limner's  art  may  trace  the  abfient  featcm. 
And  give  the  eye  of  distant  weeping  iaith 
To  view  the  form  of  its  idolatry ; 
fiut  oh !    the  scenes  'mid  which    they  met  and 

parted — 
The  uiought9,  the  recollections  sweet  and  bitter— 
Th'  Elvsian  dreams  of  lovers,  when  they  loycd— 
Who  Bhall  rest<»re  them  ? 
Less  lovely  are  the  fugitive  clouds  of  eve. 
And  not  more  vanishing     If  thou  couldt^t  spetk. 
Dumb  witness  of  tlie  secret  soul  of  Imogine, 
I'hou  might'st  acquit  the  faith  of  womankind— 
Since  thou  wert  on  my  midnight  pillow  laid. 
Friend  hath  forsaken  friend — the  brotlterly  tie 
Been  lightly  loosed — the  parted  coldly  met-* 
Yea,  mothers  have  with  desperate  hands  wroQgiii 

harm 
To  little  lives  which  their  own  bosoms  lent ; 
But  woman  still  hath  loved — if  that  indeed 
Woman  e'er  loved  like  me." 

In  1817  Mr.  Maturin  again  attemj 
the  stage — but  his  play,  "Manuel," 
unsuccessful.  It  was  dedicated  to  Wi 
Scott,  Esq.  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  ,' 
Murray,  dated  La  Mira,  near  Venice, , 
U,  1817,  says: — 

^  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a  clever  r 
think  \t  m\^hX  Vk«^\«  doue  u^n  the  sta 
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had  made  Manuel  (by  some  trickery,  in  a 
masque  or  visor)  fight  his  own  battles,  instead 
of  employing  M olineaux  as  his  champion  ;  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Torismond,  have  made  him 
spare  the  son  of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion 
of  feeling  not  incompatible  with  a  character  of 
extravagant  and  distempered  emotions.  But 
as  it  is,  what  with  the  Justiza,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous conduct  of  the  whole  dramatis  persona:, 
(for  they  are  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who  surely 
must  have  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt 
bench  than  a  distant  relation  and  heir  presump- 
tive, somewhat  suspect  of  homicide,)  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  failure.  As  a  play,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable ;  as  a  poem,  no  great  things.  *  ♦  * 
And  the  stage  directions  *  staggers  among  the 
bodies;*  the  slain  are  too  numerous,  as  well 
as  the  blackamoor*  knight  penitent  being  one 
too  many;  and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby 
Monmouth  street  villain  without  any  redeem- 
ing quality.  Stap  my  vitals,  Maturin  seems  to 
be  declining  into  Nat  Lee." 

Bjrron  mterested  himself  much  in  bring- 
ing out  Bertram  at  the  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre, and  also  assisted  Maturin  in  a  pecu- 
niary way.  Maturin  was  never  again  des- 
tined to  be  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
His  last  tragedy,  "  Fredolfo,"  failed  on  the 
stage;  it  is  imbued  with  a  sweet  and 
mournful  beauty.  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
Grace,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  these 
words : — 

"  I  have  solicited  your  Grace's  permission  to 
dedicate  this  Tragedy  to  you,  not  merely  on 
account  of  your  exalted  rank — though  that  is 
the  highest  in  your  native  country ;  not  merely 
on  account  of  your  condescension  to  literary 
men — though  that  has  induced  yuu  to  notice 
efforts  even  as  humble  as  mine ;  but  because 
to  the  scattered  nobility  of  a  deserted  country, 
yon  set  the  rare  and  illustrious  example  of  a 
resident  Irish  nobleman.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  my  lord,  your  Grace's  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

**  Chaeles  Robert  Maturin." 

"Fredolfo"  opens  with  a  storm  among 
the  mountains — 

**  Where  is  the  taper  in  the  latticed  casement, 
Shedding  its  Btar-like  ray  to  guide  the  traveller.** 

Wallenberg's  description  of  (Jrilda  is  a 
fine  one : — 

**  She  comes  with  all  that  shrinking  bashfulness, 
The  eloquence  of  motion,  mute,  but  felt 
The  air  around  her  breathes  of  purity ; 
And,  as  she    moves,    her  equal  tread's   fine 

impulse 
Falls  on  the  ear  like  harmony ;  the  light 


That  gleams  on  her  fair  locks  and  slender  form 
Crowns  tiiem  with  hallowed  glory,  like  some 

vision 
To  saintly  eyes  reveal'd.    She  is  a  thinff 
To  knee  and  worship.    Beauty  bath  no  lustre, 
Save  when  it  gleameth  through  the  crystal  web 
Tliat  Purity's  fine  fingers  weave  for  it ; 
And  then  it  shows  like  Venus  from  the  wave, 
The  fresh  drops  clinging  to  her  beauty  still  I" 

Maturin,  unfortunately,  appears  to  hare 
entertained  the  same  opmion  as  that  of 
some  worthy  in  Gil  Bias :  "  Je  suis  du  sen- 
timent d'Aristote,  il  faut  exciter  la  terreur. 
Ah !  si  je  m'6tois  attach^  au  th^kire,  je 
n'aurois  jamais  mis  sur  la  scene  que  des 
princes  sanguinaires,  que  des  h^ros  assas- 
sms.     Je  me  serois  baignd  dans  le  sang. 
On   auroit   toujours   vu   p^rir   dans   mes 
tragedies  non    seulement   les  principaux 
personnages,    mais    les    gardes    m^mes; 
j'aurois  ogorg6   jusq'au  souffleur.     Enfin 
je  n'aime  que  renroyable  c*est  mon  goClt. 
Aussi  ces  sortes  de  poemes  entrainent  la 
multitude,  entretiennent  le  luxe  des  come- 
diens  et  font  rouler  tout  doucement  les 
auteurs."      (I  am  of  Aristotle's  opinion, 
that  the  chief  end  of  tragedy  is  to  raise 
terror.     Oh !  if  I  had  attached  myself  to 
the  drama,  I  would  have  introduced  none 
but  bloody-minded  princes  and  heroic  as- 
sassins on   the  scenes,  and  would   have 
bathed  myself  in  gore,  and  in  my  trage- 
dies, not  only  the  principal  persons,  but 
even  their  guards  •  should  have  perished. 
I  would  have  murdered  them  all  to  the 
very  prompter.     In  a  word,  my  taste  is 
horror ;  and  we  see  that  such  poems  cap- 
tivate the  multitude,  support  the  luxury  of 
the  players,  and  enable  the  author  to  live 
at  ease.)     Maturin  was  well  aware  of  his 
peculiar  powers,  and  knew  that  his  talent 
was  that  of  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  of 
deepening  the  sad,  of  painting  life  in  ex- 
tremes, and  representing  those  struggles 
of  passion,  where  the  soul  trembles  on  the 
verge  of  the  unlawful  and  the  unhallowed. 
He  wrote  six  romances — "  Fatal  Revere ; 
or,  the  House  of  Montorio,"  "  The  Wild 
Irish  Boy,"  "  The  Milesian  Chief,"— these 
three  were  published  with  the  name  of 
Dennis  Jasper   Murphy  as  the  author — 
"Women ;  or,  Pour  et  Contre,"  "  Melmoth, 
the  Wanderer,'*  and  "  The  Albigenses." 

Fatal  Revenge  is  an  original  and  pow- 
erful performance,  but  hideous  in  its  con- 
ceptions.     Count  Orazio^  'vVsa  V^&ss.  Xsjssrsol 
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Buadcs  the  sons  of  tJiat  brother  to  parri- 
cide, by  working  on  their  fears,  und  by  the 
doctrines  of  ftitulism  ;  and  finds  trhen  the 
deed  is  done,  that  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  his  own  sons.  Many  fine  pieces 
of  poetry  are  scuttered  through  the  vol- 
umes. 

The  "  Wild  Irish  Boy  "  was  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Moira  ia  these  vords : — 

"  My  Lord,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  of  beinjt 
known  to  your  lordship  in  tlie  Hllghtest  de^e,  I 
can  hardly  be  fuspecied  of  an  ini.ention  tn  flst- 


this :  your  lordship  has  rrequenlly  mid  zealouiily 
avowed  yourself  the  friend  of  Irishmen  and 
Irish  talent.  Whether  I  povpcKa  talent  or  not, 
I  cannot  pronounce ;  but  as  I  have  brought 
my  claims  before  tlic  putilic,  it  is  natural  that  I 
should  be  anxious  to  have  the  question  decided; 
tioH',  by  dedicating  (his  book  to  you,  the  que^ 
tion  muft  be  decided,  for  if  it  possess  talent, 
it  will  of  course  secure  your  lordnhip's  notice. 
Of  the  work  or  of  mysetf  I  have  little  lo  say. 
1  have  already  written  a  work  with  the  title  of 
'  Uontorio,'  which  your  lordship  may  porsihly 
read,  if  you  aro  pleased  with  thin  ;  in  my  opin- 
ion you  will  be  better  employed  if  you  do.  I 
myself  prefer  it  for  more  reasons  than  that  it 
mve  fourfold  the  trouble  of  '  The  Wild  Irish 
Boy.'  I  am  an  Irishman,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, tt  profesBional  man  without  preferment, 
and  sn  author  without  celebrity,  yet  I  would 
not  willingly  emerge  from  mine,  til!  I  am  call- 
ed forth  snd  feci  that  I  deserve  to  be  called 
forth,  that  society  owes  me  something  and  is 
solicitous  to  repay  me,  that  I  have  a  place  and 
a  name  on  earth.  '  Ex  fumo  dare  lucem,'  I 
think  an  excellent  motto  for  a  man  not  indig- 
nant of  concealment,  but  not  formed  for  con- 
cealment. I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 
"The  Authok  of  Mo.mobio." 

Maturin's  first  romance  was  consid- 
ered defective  in  female  characters  and 
female  interest ;  there  is  Eullieient  of  both 
in  "The  Wild  Irish  Boy."  Lndy  Mon- 
trevor  is  a  dazzling  creature,  a  piece  of 
excellent  witchcraft;  Sybilla  and  Atha- 
nasia  are  sweetly  and  nobly  drawn  charac- 
ters. We  have  also  a  fine  portrait  of  Cor- 
bet, a  curate  of  forty-six  years'  standing, 
and  of  a  noble  old  chief,  De  Lacy,  and  of 
the  impetuous  and  ficklo  Ormsby  Bethel, 
and  of  the  villain  Delorainc.  Our  eloquent 
author  states  that  he  had  never  yet  in  his 
life  read  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  love.  Its  folly, 
and  fantasy,  and  fastidiousoess,  its  high, 


remote,  incommunicable  modra  of  feeling 
and  expression,  its  nice  and  subtle  pleas- 
ures, its  luxurious  melancholy,  its  happi- 
ness that  mocks  mortality,  and  its  despair 
that  dtfifs  religion.  And  yet  he  happily 
succeeds  in  describing  this  passion. 

"  The  Milesian  Chief  ia  dedicated  to 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers : — 

"Gentlemen, — You  have  been  pleued  to 
notice  the  romance  of  Montono,and  I  am  grattt- 
fill  for  tlie  notice.  This  is  my  modve  for  dedS- 
catino  the  follnwing  pages  lo  you.  In  no  doinf 
we  arc  perfectlr  quit.  It  is  obviounly  the  par- 
pose  of  nindim  review-em  to  give  not  the  sliffht- 
e.-«t  idea  of  the  work  they  profesp  to  notice,  not 
their  own  scntimcnie :  they  merely  anxume  tbe 
title  of  a  work  is  a  motlo  for  a  poliLcal,  titet^ 
logical  or  belle  leltre  easav,  (■•  the  ca«e  mtj 
be,)  and  then    ....    ■^Tiey  write     .     ■ 

.  .  Good  Uods  !  liow  they  do  write.  Tha 
present  dedication  shall,  en  suite,  be  entirely 
devoted  to  talking  of  myself.  I  hate  written 
two  Romances.  The  first  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing exhibits  some  power  of  imagination  and 
deacrjptiun, but  unfortunately  Ihey  areexhauat- 
.  ed  on  a  subject  so  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
life,  or  the  tone  and  compass  of  ordinary  fe^ 
ing,  that  1  might  as  well  have  given  a  map  of 
lerra  inei^ila,  and  expected  the  reader  to 
swear  to  its  boundaries,  or  live  on  its  pradncH 
tions.  Solicitous  about  the  public  feeling,  (na 
all  who  write  must  be,)  I  consulted  the  review- 
ers, and  what  did  they  tell  me?  That  tlic^ 
were  profound  judges,  but  would  pronoanea 
no  decision  ;  that  llicy  were  consummate  criU 
ics,  but  would  give  no  advice.  Seriously  I 
read  the  Reviews  fur  information  ;  I  could  get 
none  ....  about  mysetf  AH  I  lean^ 
ed  was  that  I  was  a  had  writer,  but  why  or 
how,  or  in  what  manner  I  was  to  become  bet 
ler,  they  graciously  left  to  myself  These  men 
abuse  the  public  much.  That  some  of  them 
possess  talent  is  undoubted ;  but  why  not  exer- 
cise it  in  their  ou-n  ri^hl  without  borrowing  4 
pretext  from  an  office  they  do  not  discharge  I 
VVhy  not  become  icrileri  instead  of  soi-diaaot 
reviewers  7 

"  In  the  following  pages  I  have  tried  to  ap- 
ply these  powers  to  the  scenes  of  actual  life, 
and  I  have  chosen  my  own  country  for  tha 
scene,  because  I  believe  it  the  only  country  on 
earth,  from  the  strange  existing  opposition  of  re. 
ligion,  politics,  and  manners,  wliere  the  extreme* 
of  refinement  and  barbarism  are  united,  and  tha 
most  w  ild  and  incredible  situations  of  romanlio 
story  are  hourly  passing  before  modern  eyea. 
In  my  first  work,  I  altempled  to  explore  the 
pround  forbidden  to  man — the  sourcea  of  vim- 
loiwry  terror,  the  '  formless  and  the  void  ;'  iq 
my  present  I  have  tried  the  equally  obecura 
recesses  of  the  human  heart.  If  1  fail  in  both, 
I  shall    ....    write  again.    I  am,  gen- 
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[letnen,  with  more  respect  for  your  talents,  timn 
gratitude  for  your  infomiation, 

"The  Author  of  Montobio. 
"Dublin,  Dec.  12,  1811." 

The  opening  scenes  of  this  grand  ro- 
mance, "  full  of  the  true  Promethean  fire," 
are  laid  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  at 
a  villa,  where  Lord  Montelare  is  residing 
with  his  daughter  Armtda,  whom  he  seeks 
to  make  sing  like  a  muse,  dance  like  a 
grace,  compose  like  a  Sappbo,  and  declaim 
like  an  Asphasla.  She  is  indeed  an  en- 
chantress. The  scene  changes  to  Eng- 
land, then  to  Ireland,  to  a  castle  on  the 
coast,  dark  and  desolate,  where  for  most 
of  the  time  the  sea  troubled  with  rains 
and  winds,  dashed  its  grav  waves  along  a 
line  of  rocky  coast  with  a  violence  that 
aeeraed,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  storm, 
to  announce  perpetual  war  and  unexhaust- 
ed winter.  The  dark  clouds,  though  thej- 
moved  rapidly  along,  never  left  the  hon- 
zon  clear,  and  seemed  too  thick  for  rains 
to  melt  or  storms  to  disperse.  The  coun- 
try near  the  shore,  brown,  stony  and 
mountainous,  looked  as  if  the  sun  never 
shone  on  it,  as  it  lay  under  the  gray  and 
watery  sky.  The  shore  itself,  bold,  high 
and  sweeping,  had  all  the  savage  precipi- 
tateness,  the  naked  solitude,  the  embattled 
rockiness,  which  nature  seems  to  throw 
around  her  as  a  fortress,  when  she  retires 
from  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  and  the 
approach  of  man.  On  the  calmest  day 
the  wind  was  heard  among  the  rocks,  and 
thipugh  the  long  passages  of  the  castle. 
Connel  O'Morven,  proud,  stately  and 
brave,  who  had  rather  be  seated  in  the 
halls  of  bis  fathers,  open  perhaps  to  every 
wind  of  heaven,  with  his  bards  and  war- 
riors around  him,  than  be  the  supple  silk- 
clad  pensioner  of  an  English  minister, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  thick  and  heavy 
with  curses,  and  dnnking  wine  into  which 
tears  have  dropt  and  turned  it  to  poison, 
is  a  fitting  figure  to  walk  over  these  wild 
solitudes.  The  last  thoughts  of  Armida 
forcibly  remind  one  of  the  style  of  thought 
of  the  glorious  Corinne,  For  instance, 
the  following : — 


"  Yea,  I  feel  it ;  all  that  agitates  or  embel- 
lishes lire  is  over  witii  me  ;  nothing  disturbs, 
nothing  touches,  nothing  awakes  me  ;  like  the 
ancient  citiss  of  Italy,  the  burning  tide  of  pas- 
sion and  despair  has  passed  over  me,  and  ait, 


and  genius,  the  picture,  ihe  song  and  the  land- 
scape sleep  below  for  ever." 

"  Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre,"  a  tale  by 
the  author  of  Bertram,  followed  The  Mile- 
sian Chief,  and  added  greatly  to  Matunn'a 
reputation;  and  io  the  preface  to  this 
work  he  says : — 

"  None  of  my  former  prose  works  have  been 
popular,  the  strongest  proof  of  which  is,  none 
of  them  arrived  at  a  second  edition  ;  nor  could 
I  dispose  of  the  copyright  of  any  but  of  the 
'  Milesian,'  which  ivas  sold  to  Mr.  Colbum  for 
£80,  in  the  year  1811.  '  Mo ntorjo,' misnamed 
l»y  the  bookseller,  '  The  Fatal  Revenge,'  a  very 
book-selling  appellation,  had  some  share  of 
popularity,  but  it  was  only  the  popularity  of 
circulating  libraries :  it  deserved  no  better ;  the 
date  of  tliat  style  of  writing  was  out  when  I 
waa  a  bov,  and  I  had  not  powers  to  revive  it. 
When  t  look  over  those  books  now,  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  at  their  failure ;  for  independent  of 
llieir  want  of  external  interest,  (the  strongest 
interest  that  books  can  have,  even  in  this  read- 
ing age,)  they  seem  to  me  to  want  reality,  vmi- 
jemhlance  \  the  chaiacters,  situations,  and 
language  are  drawn  merely  from  imagination ; 
my  limited  acquaintance  with  life  denied  me 
any  other  resource.  In  the  tale  which  I  now 
public,  perhaps  there  may  be  reci 
character?  which  experience  v 
noi  disown,  some  resemblance  to  common  hie 
may  be  traced  in  them.  On  this  I  rest  for 
(he  most  part  of  the  interest  of  (he  narrative. 
The  paucity  of  characters  and  incidents,  (the 
absence  of  all  that  constilutes  the  interest  of 
fictitious  biography  in  general,)  excludes  the 
liope  of  this  work  posse-sing  any  other  interest. 
If  this  plain  avowal  of  the  want  of  effect  in  my 
former  attempts  does  not  mitigate  the  severity 
of  critical  animadversion,  I  have  one  more  plea 
lo  offer,  which  I  hope  may  prove  not  ineffect- 
ual, thai  it  is  the  last  time  i  ever  shall  trespass 
in  this  way  on  the  indulgence  of  the  public ; 
one  more  atiemnt  1  shalF  make,  and  then  ad- 
dress my '  Valete  to  the  audience  with  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  add  '  plaudile.' " 

The  work  is  dedicat«d  to  the  Bight  Hon- 
orable, the  Countess  of  Essex.  Charles  De 
Courcy,  the  hero  of  the  novel,  rescues  Eva 
Wentworth  from  an  old  hag,  a  Meg  Mer- 
rilies  sort  of  character,  old  and  muscular, 
in  rags,  her  arms  hare  and  bony,  with 
hands  whose  veins  are  like  ropes,  and 
fingers  like  talons,  and  her  long  matted 
hair  floating  in  the  wind,  like  strings  of  the 
gray  bark  of  the  ash  tree.  She  seizes 
De  Courcy's  hand  and  eiclaims; — 
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yet  there  is  black  in  every  line  of  it  to  the  eyes 
that  can  see  it,  tlie  blackness  that  is  blacker 
than  death.  It  is  as  soil  as  a  woman's,  and 
yet  it  can  deal  a  heavy  blow — the  blow  that 
kills  what  it  never  tonchod — the  blow  that 
breaks  the  heart.  Others  are  d<^dly  to  them 
they  hate,  you  will  be  deadly  to  them  yon  love. 
Take  her,  take  her  from  me  if  you  will,  but 
take  my  curse  with  you ;  it  will  be  heavier  on 
your  heart  than  her  weight  on  your  arm.  I 
never  cursed  the  grass  but  it  withered,  or  the 
sky  but  it  grew  dark,  or  the  living  creatures 
but  they  pined  and  wasted  away.  Now  you 
bear  her  away  like  a  corpf«e  in  your  arms,  and 
I  see  you  following  her  corpse  to  the  church 
yard,  and  the  white  ribbons  tying  her  shroud ; 
her  maiden  name  on  her  tombstone ;  no  child 
to  cry  for  her,  and  you  that  sent  her  to  her 
grave  wishing  it  was  dug  for  you.'* 

This  tells  the  whole  stor}'.  De  Courcy 
falls  in  love  with  Eva — and  liow  truly  his 
feelings  arc  depicted,  any  one  who  has 
ever  loved  will  acknowledge : — 

*'  He  wandered  away  alone ;  he  wished  to 
be  far  from  the  city,  from  its  inhabitants,  from 
all  mankind  if  possible.  At  length  he  found 
himself  in  tlie  country  ;  the  cold  clear  splendor 
of  a  winter  was  around  him ;  he  was  at  last 
alone  with  his  own  heart,  and  its  new^-born  in- 
mate, passion  in  its  first  purity  and  brightness. 
He  communed  with  himself,  and  was  still. 
Oh,  what  gleams  of  heaven  burst  on  the  soul 
in  such  a  moment  when  creation  seems  to  be 
renewed,  and  we  awake  to  an  existence  so  new, 
BO  bright,  so  delicious,  that  the  very  elements 
seem  to  harmonize  with  our  feelings ;  and  the 
stars,  and  heaven  itself  appear  to  hold  a  silent 
alliance  with  the  tlioughts  that  are  burning 
within  us.  He  looked  around  him  and  the 
earth,  though  in  darkness,  appeared  lovelier  to 
him  than  in  the  brightest  noon  of  a  summer's 
day.  He  looked  upward  and  wondered  that 
the  stars  had  never  appeared  so  resplendent  to 
him  before.  He  sighed  and  felt  respiration 
a  delight.  He  tried  a  thousand  times  to  utter 
some  name  that  seemed  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  but  he  knew  not  what  name  to  call  on  ; 
his  whole  mind  seemed  but  one  idea — his 
whole  existence  but  one  feeling ; — a  tjlow  like 
that  of  summer  pervaded  his  whole  frame,  and 
he  trembled  with  a  grateful  consciousness  of 
life  he  had  never  known  before." 

De  Courcy  again  sees  Eva  at  Bcthesda 
Chapel — is  invited  to  visit  her — and  in  a 
short  time  they  are  engaged  to  be  united. 
Eva  resides  with  a  Mr.  Wentworth,  a  man 
of  repulsive  manners,  narrow  understand- 
ing, and  believing  in  the  strictest  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines.  Such  a  house  was  but  lit- 
tle agreeable  to  Charles. 


"  The  presence  of  a  beloved  object  surron tid- 
ed by  strangers,  is  worse  than  absence  to  those 
who  love,  for  it  forbids  those  illuHions  of  the 
imagination  which  absence  indulges.  8oiituile 
becomes  a  n'lief  compared  with  the  necesMty 
of  suppressed  emotion." 

De  Courcv  finally  becomes  attached  to 
a  Madame  Dalmatian!,  a  character  evi- 
dently copied  from  De  Stael's  Corinne. 
He  leaves  Eva — she  sinks  into  a  decline : 

"Th«»  weather  was  unusually  fine,  thon^ 
it  was  September,  and  the  evenings  mild  and 
beautiful.  Eva  passed  them  almost  entirel/ 
in  the  gardens.  She  luid  always  loved  the 
fading  light  and  delicious  lints  of  an  evening 
sky,  and  now  they  were  endeared  by  that 
which  endears  even  indifferent  things,  an  in- 
ternal consciousness  that  we  have  not  long  to 
behold  tli'Mn.  Mrs.  Wentworth  remonHrated 
against  this  indulgence,  and  mentioned  it  to  the 
phynirian;  but  he  *  answered  neglecting;*  laid 
anything  that  amused  her  mind  could  dio  her 
no  harm.  Then  Mrs.  Wentworth  began  to 
feel  there  was  no  hope,  and  Eva  was  suffered 
to  muse  life  away  unmolested.  To  the  gar- 
den every  evening  she  went,  and  brought  tier 
library  with  her;  it  consisted  but  of  three 
books— the  Bible,  Young's  Night  Thonghts, 
and  Blair's  (iravc.  One  evening  the  unuaual 
beauty  of  the  sky  made  her  involuntarily  droo 
her  book.  She  gazed  upward,  and  felt  a>s  if 
a  book  were  open  in  the  heaven,  where  all  the 
lovely  and  varying  phenomena  presented  in 
living  characters  to  her  view  the  name  of  the 
Divinity.  There  was  a  solemn  congeniality 
between  her  feelings  of  her  own  state,  and  the 
view  of  the  declining  day — the  mirting  light 
and  the  approaching  darkness.  Ttie  glow  of 
the  western  heaven  was  still  resplendent  and 
glorious :  a  little  above,  the  blending  lines  of 
orange  and  azure  were  softening  into  a  mellow 
and  indefinite  light ;  and  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air,  a  delicious  blue  darkness  invited  the 
eye  to  repose  in  luxurious  dimness  ;  one  star 
alone  showed  its  trembling  head — another  and 
anotlier,  like  infant  births  of  light;  and  in  the 
dark  east  the  half  moon,  like  a  bark  of  pearl, 
came  on  through  the  deep,  still  ocean  of  hea- 
ven. Eva  gazed  on.  Some  tears  came  to  her 
eyes ;  they  were  a  luxur)'.  Suddenly  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  quite  well ;  a  glow  like  that  of 
health  pervaded  her  whole  frame — one  of  those 
indescribable  sensations  that  seem  to  assure  oa 
of  safety,  while,  in  fact,  they  aa'  announcing 
dissolution.  She  imagined  herself  suddenly 
restored  to  health  and  happiness.  She  saw 
De  Courcy  once  more  as  in  their  early  hours 
of  love,  when  his  face  was  to  her  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel ;  thought  after 
thought  came  back  on  her  heart  like  gleams 
of  paradise.  She  trembled  at  the  felicity  that 
filled  her  whole  soul ;  it  was  one  of  those  fatal 
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illasions,  that  disease  when  it  is  connected 
with  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  often  flatters 
its  victims  with — that  mirage,  when  the  heart 
is  a  desert,  which  rises  before  the  wanderer 
to  dazzle,  to  delude,  and  to  destroy.  '  It  is  an 
illusion,'  she  exclaimed,  *but  I  will  enjoy  it. 
It  is  the  last,  and  God,  yes,  God  will  forgive 
me  this  last  human  feeling.  He  will  forgive 
my  shedding  this  last  human  tear.  This  cUy 
of  shelter,  may  I  not  fly  to  it  for  a  moment,  is  it 
not  a.  little  one,  and  my  soul  bhall  live  V  A 
fairy  landscape  glowed  in  her  heart  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  her  withered  youth,  health,  and  patssion, 
bloomed  again.  It  was  that  resurrection  of 
the  heart  that  we  sometimes  experience  when 
we  have  long  believed  it  dead.  Eva  glowed, 
trembled,  wept  once  more,  when  she  imagined 
no  mortal  object  could  draw  another  tear.  Such 
gleams  of  soul  sometimes  brighten  its  twilight, 
even  when  the  sun  is  gone  down  for  ever  and 
ever.  Eva  lingered  on  its  rich  and  fading  light ; 
lost  in  a  reverie  too  nearly  resembling  insanity, 
she  did  not  hear  a  noise  among  the  leaves  of  the 
arbor  where  she  sat,  (unconscious  where 
she  was ;)  it  increased — she  started — the  noise 
seemed  like  that  of  a  person  bursting  the 
branches  of  the  withered  laburnum.  It  was 
not  a  stranger  foot.  She  knew  the  tread,  and 
was  fixed  to  the  spot, — il  was,  no—il  could  not 
he — it  was,  for  his  wasting  arms  were  twined 
around  her  the  next  moment ;  with  all  her  re- 
maining strength  she  tore  herself  from  his 
grasp.    De  Courcy  fell  at  her  feet." 

I  must  hasten  on.  It  remains  for  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  "  Melmoth"  and 
the  "  Albigenses."  Melmoth  was  pub- 
lished in  1820,  at  Edinburgh,  by  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Marchioness  of  Abercorn.  It  has  always 
been  a  favorite  romance,  displaying  much 
sensibility  and  acuteness,  and  marvellous 
force  of  language.  The  **  Spaniard*s  Tale" 
is  terrific.  The  wife  of  Walberg  was 
sketched  from  a  living  woman, — and  an 
exquisite  woman  she  must  have  been — 

**  Far  from  the  world*9  gay,  busy  throng, 
With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force 
Intent  upon  her  destined  course, 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 
Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes.** 

The  story  of  John  Sandal  and  Elinor  Mor- 
timer is  founded  in  fact. 

The  Albigenses  appeared  in  1824 — ^the 
year  of  Maturings  death.  He  intended  it 
as  one  of  a  series  of  historical  romances, 
illustrative  of  European  feelings  and  man- 
ners, in  ancient  times,  in  middle  and  in 
modern.  The  present  work  affords  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  period  in  which  the 
scene  is  laid.  We  have  portraits  of  Count 
Simon  de  Montfort^  the  leader  o(  the 


Crusaders  against  the  Albigeois— of  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse— of  the  Bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, a  vicious  and  ambitious  churchman ; 
and  Sir  Aymer  du  Chastelroi,  a  frank- 
hearted  soldier.  Genevieve,  the  Protes- 
tant girl,  is  the  most  original  of  all  Ma- 
turing creations  in  the  female  line  with 
the  exception  of  Eva  Wentworth.  The 
audible  prayer  of  the  Albigeois  is  heard 
issuing  from  rock  and  glen,  in  lonely 
mountain  fastnesses,  mingled  with  the  sol- 
emn hymn — the  scream  of  the  vulture, 
the  sweep  of  the  blast,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  torrent.  Genevieve,  when  seated  on 
the  grass,  with  her  lover  by  her  side,  and 
a  lovely  prospect  of  mountain  and  vale 
spread  out  before  them,  seeks  to  wean 
him  from  his  warlike  propensities;  and 
ardentlv  exclaims — He  who  made  man  for 
happiness,  and  was  the  best  judge  of  his 
own  work,  placed  him  at  his  creation,  not 
in  palace,  castle  or  city — he  placed  him  in 
a  garden,  and  called  it  Paradise. 

THB    BRIDE    OF   LAMMERMUIR. 

How  well  I  remember,  one  cold  and 
windy  autumnal  day,  years  ago,  in  Duch- 
ess county,  discovering  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  old  homestead,  "  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermuir,"  and  "  The  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho,"  and  taking  a  chair  and  going  to  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  house,  and  there  sit- 
ting down  to  read  them.  I  was  fascinated. 
They  had  a  sweet  and  potent  voice.  At 
times,  the  yellow  leaves  from  the  trees 
above  my  head  would  fall  on  the  page, 
and  seemed  to  harmonize  well  with  Scott's 
wild  and  mournful  story.  There  I  read 
the  history  of  Dick  Tinto,  who  began  to 
paint  before  he  had  any  notion  of  draw- 
mg, — his  struggles  and  his  pride,  and  his 
descent  from  the  noble  art  of  portrait  and 
historical  painting,  to  the  depicting  of  grim 
signs  for  inns,  heads  of  Bruce  or  Wallace. 
How  lovely  Lucy  Ashton  was  pictured  to 
my  fancy,  with  her  locks  of  shadowy  gold, 
parted  on  a  brow  of  exquisite  whiteness, 
like  a  gleam  of  broken  and  pallid  sunshine 
upon  a  hill  of  snow, — with  her  soft,  timid, 
and  feminine  nature,  and  gentle  expression, 
who  "  went  on  weaving  her  enchanted 
web  of  fairy  tissue  as  beautiful  and  tran- 
sient as  the  film  of  the  gossamer,  when  it  is 
pearled  with  the  morning  dew  and  glinmicr- 
ing  to  the   sun.     The  stately  Master  of 
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tainly  is  the  most  ima^native  of  all  Scott's 
characters,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  por- 
trait is  increased  by  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry, as  his  own  Scottish  hills  by  the  mists. 
How  striking  are  the  figures  and  the  words 
of  blind  Alice,  **  who  might  be  a  countess 
from  her  language  and  behavior,**  and 
how  sad  and  solemn  is  her  warning  to  Ed- 
gar to  leave  Lucy.  Who  can  control  his 
i^te  ?  The  entire  work  is  a  series  of  exqui- 
site pictures,  and  where  can  be  found  a 
scene  of  more  harrowing  and  frightful  in- 
terest, than  the  one  in  the  churchyard,  on 
Lucy's  bridal  day,  where  Dame  Gourlay 
and  her  two  companions  are  seated  on  a 
ffrave-stone,  and  are  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferent persons  in  the  procession,  and  pre- 
dicting which  among  them  would  become 
the  earliest  tenants  of  the  tomb.  These 
hags  are  as  loathsome  as  the  witches  in 
Macbeth.  The  catastrophe  is  most  afloct- 
ing ;  the  young  and  lovely  flower  is  cut 
down,  Edgar  is  swallowed  up  in  the  sands, 
and  Caleb  Balderstone  is  seen  stooping  by 
the  fatal  spot  and  picking  up  **  a  large  sa- 
ble feather,"  the  only  memento  of  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood,  whom  he  had  loved 
so  well. 

My  boyish  opinion  of  this  production 
has  been  confirmed  by  my  riper  judgment, 
but  never  can  I  forget  my  first  perusal  of 
it — the  sombre  day,  the  falling  leaves,  and 
the  mournful  sighing  of  the  wind,  nor  the 
old  homestead.  They  still  "  hang  on  the 
beatings  of  my  heart."  Godwin  finely 
says,  that  there  is  a  strange  and  nameless 
love  which  a  great  majority  of  mankind 
feel  for  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  they 
were  bom.  To  see  it  no  more,  to  meet  no 
more  the  old  familiar  faces,  never  to  be- 
hold again  the  trees,  and  the  hedge  rows, 
the  church,  the  hamlet,  the  chimney  cor- 
ner and  the  oaken  board,  which  have  been 
our  daily  acquaintances  through  life,  is  a 
divorce  hardly  less  severe  than  that  of  soul 
and  body.  In  this  respect  man  is  for  the 
most  part  a  vegetable,  with  a  slight  shade 
of  diflPerence,  and  clings  to  the  soil  with 
equal  pertinacity. 

ANNE    RADCLIFFE. 

The  opening  chapters  of  The  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho  breathe  the  spirit  of  domes- 
tic peace  and  enjoyment.  The  peasants 
in  the  twilight  shade  dance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Garonne,  "  after  the  use  of  mild  an- 
tiqmtjr,^*  and  in  Hie  distance  we  behold  \ 


"  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyre- 
nees." Ilie  home  of  St.  Aubert,  a  house 
made  to  live  in,  not  to  look  at,  with  its 
tranquil  and  elegant  pleasures,  situated  in 
a  picturesque  and  luxuriant  country,  is  all 
that  the  heart  can  desire.  We  in  our  gen- 
eration, wiser  than  the  children  of  light, 
sacrifice  everything  to  show,  and  comfort 
has  fled  to  lowly  roofs.  We  envy  the  ram- 
bles of  St.  Aulx*rt  and  Emily,  among  the 
mountains.  They  take  their  meals  on  any 
pleasjmt  spot,  in  the  open  air,  and  pass  the 
nights  wherever  they  happen  to  meet  a 
comfortable  cotUige.  Scenes,  some  of 
lovely  beauty,  others  of  mighty  maraifi- 
cence,  meet  them  at  every  turn  oi  the 
road.  The  mounUiin  air  is  sweet,  the 
mountain  flowers  are  full  of  fragrance. 
The  sun  sets  amid  purple  clouds,  hghting 
up  the  summits  of  the  snowy  hills.  The 
evening  star  glitters,  lights  gleam  from 
cottage  windows,  in  valleys,  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  lonelv  travellers.  The  inter- 
est  deepens.  St.  Aubert  dies  near  the 
Chateau  of  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  and  on 
the  night  of  his  death,  music  of  unearthly 
melody  is  heard  floating  on  the  air.  It  is 
impossible  to  specify  all  the  beauties  of 
tiiis  gorgeous  romance.  There  are  in  it 
some  fine  descriptions  of  Venice,  with  its 
isles,  palaces,  and  towers,  rising  from  the 
w^atcr  and  reflected  on  its  calm  surface  ; 
gondolas  flit  by,  from  which  issue  soft  mu- 
sic and  sweet  voices,  adding  to  the  beauty 
of  summer  seas  and  moonlit  nights.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  fair}'  city 

*•  Make  their  days  various  as  the  dyes 
On  the  dove's  neck." 

The  transition  from  the  gayety  and  glit- 
tering splendor  of  Venice,  to  the  gloomy 
and  savage  grandeur  of  the  castle  of  Udol- 
pho, is  described  in  Mrs.  Radchffe's  hap- 
piest manner.  The  castle  is  filled  with 
mysterious  sounds,  gloomy  corridors,  ban- 
ditti, vaults,  trap-doors,  "  appliances  and 
means "  which  the  lovely  authoress  knew 
how  to  use  so  well.  Annette,  the  chatter- 
ing, superstitious  waiting-maid,  has  her 
heart  and  hands  occupied,  and  Emily 
comes  in  for  her  share  of  trouble,  anxiety, 
and  heart-aches,  but  is  at  last  amply  re- 
warded both  in  wealth  and  love.  Perhaps 
the  scenes  and  adventures  at  Chateau  Le 
Blanc  possess  the  highest  interest.  The 
disappearance  of  Ludovico,  (from  a  haunt- 
ed chaca^MiT,'^  «i\«t  le^j^n^  ^lrv^\l>ak\a]L<^  \ 
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the  visit  of  Emily,  at  midnight,  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Marchioness,  which 
had  been  closed  for  twenty  years  ;  their 
magnificence  and  gloom,  the  black  pall  on 
the  bed,  articles  of  dress  scattered  around 
the  room ;  the  strange  resemblance  of 
Emily  to  the  late  Marchioness,  which  like- 
ness is  heightened  by  her  putting  on  her 
veil,  and  touching  the  lute  whose  strings 
had  been  silent  through  so  many  long 
years  ;  the  deep  silence,  are  described  in 
a  solemn  and  affecting  manner.  Happy 
days  those,  when  the  witchery  of  Anne 
Radcliffe's  genius  held  me  entranced,  al- 
though my  nights  were  somewhat  disturb- 
ed in  the  ample  garret  of  the  old  home- 
stead, and  I  fancied  that  I  saw  figures  in 
the  dusky  comers,  and  heard  steps  on  the 
stairs,  and  strange  voices,  as  the  heavy 
branches  of  trees  waved  before  the  win- 
dows, admitting  straggling  rays  of  the 
moon  to  fall  on  the  floor.  But  this  van- 
ished with  the  morning  sun,  and  the  twit- 
tering of  birds,  and  the  hearty  music  of 
the  "  feathered  songster  chanticleer."  The 
"Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  was  published 
in  1794,  and  the  authoress  received  for  it 
the  large  sum  of  £500.  It  was  greeted 
by  the  public  with  the  highest  applause 
and  enthusiasm.  Joseph  Warton,  the  head 
master  of  Winchester  school,  who  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  told  Robinson,  the 
publisher,  that  accidentally  meeting  with 
it,  he  was  so  fascinated  that  he  could  not 
go  to  bed  till  he  had  finished  it.  Fox  and 
Sheridan  eulogized  her.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  Chat  when  a  family  were* numerous, 
the  volumes  flew,  and  were  sometimes  torn 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  complaints  of 
those  whose  studies  were  interrupted  were 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  au- 
thor. One  might  still  be  found  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  higher  description,  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  lonely  invalid,  or  the  neglected 
votary  of  celibacy,  who  was  bewitched 
away  from  a  sense  of  solitude,  of  indispo- 
sition, of  the  neglect  of  the  world,  or  of 
secret  sorrow,  by  the  potent  charm  of  this 
mighty  enchantress.  Happy  is  the  boy 
who  has  a  taste  for  reading,  and  books  at 
hand  to  gratify  it.  My  father  used  to  read 
to  his  children,  in  a  fine,  manly,  sonorous 
voice,  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village,  Gray's  Elegy, 
Blair's  Grave,  and  Chatterton's  Death  of 
Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  in  which  are  these  no- 
ble lines, 


"  Behold  the  manne  !  he  spake  the  truth, 
Hee's  greater  than  a  kynge." 

It  was  a  happy  time  when  my  father 
took  up  a  volume  of  Extracts  in  Poetry, 
and  read  aloud.  The  same  hook  that  he 
used  is  before  me  now,  with  its  fine  title- 
page,  and  an  illustration,  choicely  engraved 
by  Heath,  representing  some  lads  listen- 
ing to  another  reading.  The  motto  is  that 
exquisite  one  from  Cicero, — Haec  studia 
adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant, 
secimdas  res  omant,  adversis  perfugium  et 
solatium  praebent ;  delectant  domi,  non 
impediimt  foris ;  pemoctant  nobiscum, 
perigrinantur,  rusticantur. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  Cowley,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  in  his  boyhood,  to 
find  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  in  his  mother's 
parlor.  Hazlitt's  delight  was  unbounded 
as  he  used  to  receive  the  numbers  of  Tom 
Jones,  "  when  he  was  in  his  father's  house, 
and  his  path  ran  down  with  butter  and 
honey,  when  he  was  a  httle  thoughtless 
child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or  care,  but 
to  con  his  daily  task,  and  be  happy."  He 
also  speaks  with  unalloyed  delight  of  his 
going  to  Shrewsbury,  where  Farquhar 
laid  the  plot  of  "  The  Recruiting  Ofiicer," 
and  purchasing  a  copy  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  Burke's  Reflections.  How 
he  revelled  in  the  reading  the  New  Heloise, 
and  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau,  and 
Boccacio's  Tales.  Felicia  Hemans  read 
Shakspeare  at  eight  years  of  age,  in  a 
secret  haunt,  a  seat  among  the  branches 
of  an  apple  tree. 

"ORCHARD  BLOSSOMS. 

"  Doth  thy  heart  stir  wiihia  thee  at  the  sight 
Of  orchard  blooms  upon  the  mossy  bough  ? 
Doth  their  sweet  household  smUe  waft  back  the 

glow 
Of  childhood*s  mom  f  the  wondering  {\re»h  delight^ 
In  earth's  new  coloring,  then  all  strangely  bright, 
A  joy  of  fairy  land  ?    Doth  some  old  nook,. 
Haunted  by  visions  of  thy  first-loved  book, 
RUe    on  tny  soul,  with  faint-streak'd  blossoms 

white, 
Showered  o'er  the  turf,  and  the  lone  primrose  Imot^ 
And  robin's  nest,  still  faithful  to  the  spot. 
And  the  bee's  dreamy  chune  ?    0  gentle  friend! 
The  world's   cold  breath,  not  Time's,   this  life 

bereaves 
Of  vernal  gifts — ^Time  hallows  what  he  leaves, 
And  will  for  us  endear  spring-memories  to  the 

end" 

Joanna  Baillie's  play  of    Ethwald  ^^s^ 
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read  it  among  the  ruins  of  Conway  Castle. 
Another  of  her  favorite  works  was  Paul 
and  Virginia : — 

"  O  gentle  etoiy  of  the  Indian  ii^le ! 

I  loTed  thee  in  my  lonely  childhood  well, 

On  the  sea-shore,  when  day's  last  puq>Ie  smile 

Slept  on  the  waters,  and  their  hollow  swell 

And  dying  cadence  lent  a  deeper  spell 

Unto  thine  ocean  pictures.    Midst  tny  palms 

And  stranze    bright  birds,   my  iancy  joy'd  to 

dwell. 
And  watch  the  soathem  cross  tlurough  midnight 

calms, 
And  track  the  spicy  woods.    Yet  more  I  bless'd 
Thy  vision  of  sweet  lore ;  kind,  tru!«tful,  true. 
Lighting  the  citron  groves — a  heavenly  gue^t 
With  such  pure  smiles  as  Paradise  once  knew. 
Even  then  my  young  heart  wept  o'er  the  world  a 

power 
To  reach  and  blight  that  holiest  Eden  flower.** 

Sir  Egerton  Brydges  dwells  with  a  hearty 
enthusiasm  on  the  delight  Milton*s  Juvenile 
Poems  afforded  him.  He  obser^-es :  *'  I 
shall  never  forget  the  years  when  I  first 
had  this  little  volume  almost  by  heart.  It 
was  the  autumn  of  1780,  in  the  two 
months'  interval  between  school  and  col- 
lege. Every  morning  of  September,  and 
it  was  a  glorious  September,  I  rose  early, 
and  with  this  book  in  my  pocket,  or  my 
hand,  sallied  into  the  wild  fields  of  Wot- 
ton,  and  gazed  upon  the  morning  sun  al- 
most before  the  mists  were  dispersed. 
Then  I  read  the  L*Allegro  over  and  over, 
almost  till  I  was  in  a  delirium.  I  hung 
over  a  style,  or  a  gate,  and  listened  to  all 
the  distant  rural  sounds  with  ecstacy." 
Thomas  Miller,  in  his  Rural  Sketches,  ad- 
verting to  his  childhood,  remarks,  how 
little  it  took  to  make  him  happy  in  those 
days.  A  dry  crust  from  the  large  bread- 
crock  which  stood  under  tlie  table ;  Shak- 
speare,  or  a  volume  of  Scott's  immortal 
novels,  a  day  of  sunshine,  and  that  a 
holyday,  and  he  had  to  traverse  but  a 
single  street,  enter  Foxby  Lane,  and  bury 
himself  in  the  woods,  to  reach  his  heaven. 
No  pride,  no  object — no  ambition — pov- 
erty was  never  felt,  and  therefore  un- 
known ;  so  long  as  the  bread  crock  fur- 
nished forth  its  crust,  all  was  pleasure,  for 
the  clear  brook  in  the  wood  was  never 
dry.  Ariel,  he  says,  passed  not  a  hap- 
pier life  than  his  under  the  "  blossomed 
bougli."  Dr.  Aikin,  in  a  work  entitled, 
"  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son,"  which 
ought  to  be  more  read,  for  it  is  full  of 
Bound  sense,  and  imbued  with  a  frank  and 


sincere  spirit,  gives  the  following  noble  and 
just  tribute  to  the  cheering  influence  of 
literature  :  "  If  domestic  enjoyments  have 
contributed  in  the  first  degree  to  the  hap- 
piness of  my  life,  (and  1  should  be  un- 
grateful not  to  acknowledge  that  thej 
have,)  the  pleasures  of  reading  have  be- 
yond all  question  held  the  second  place. 
Without  books  I  have  never  been  aUe  to 
pass  a  single  day  to  my  entire  satisfaction ; 
with  them,  no  day  has  passed  so  dark  as 
not  to  have  its  pleasure.  Even  pain  and 
sickness  have  for  a  time  been  charmed 
away  by  them,  liy  the  easy  provision  of 
a  book  in  my  pocket,  I  have  frequently 
worn  through  long  nights  and  days  in  the 
most  disjigreeable  parts  of  my  profession 
with  all  the  difference  in  my  feelings 
between  calm  content  and  fretful  im- 
patience." 

Anne  Itadcliffe  was  bom  the  ninth  daj 
of  July,  1704,  in  London,  of  very  respecta- 
ble parents,  and  at  the  age  of  twentj- 
three  married  William  Riidcliffe,  student 
at  law,  who  afterwards  became  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  a  weekly  paper,  ••  The 
English  Chronicle."  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
maiden  name  was  Ward.  Two  years  after 
her  marriage,  in  17«U,  she  published  the 
"  Castles  of  Athhn  and  Dunbayne,"  which 
gave  but  faint  indications  of  her  future  re- 
nown. Nevertheless  it  is  full  of  adven- 
tures— castles  with  trap-doors,  winding 
galleries,  fights  and  flights;  but  the  char- 
acters are  feebly  drawn,  and  with  but  little 
discrimination.  Malcolm  and  Matilda, 
Osbert  and  Alleyn,  the  Count  of  Santmo- 
rin,  come  like  shadows,  so  depart,  and  but 
slightly  interest  the  feelings.  All  is  as 
cold  and  barren  as  the  Highlands  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  '*  The  Sicilian  Romance" 
(1702)  glows  with  all  the  splendid  hues  of 
a  southern  clime,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
its  title.  From  the  first  page,  describing 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Mazzine,  to  the 
last,  the  interest  is  deep  and  absorbing-^ 
the  characters  are  do])icted  with  force  and 
truth,  and  stand  boldly  from  the  canvass. 
After  reading  a  few  chajiters  the  fair 
authoress  lays  her  spell  on  you, — a  light 
appears  through  the  broken  window  shut- 
ters of  an  apartment  belonging  to  a  division 
of  the  castle,  which  had  for  many  years  been 
shut  up — Vincent,  an  old  and  confidential 
servant  of  the  Marc^uis,  suddenly  dies  be- 
fore he  can  make  confession  of  some  grier- 
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ous  sin  weighing  on  his  heart ;  Toices  and 
groans  are  heard  from  deserted  apart- 
ments, *'  and  more  than  echoes  talk  along 
the  walls  ;"  and  shadowy  forms  glide  by 
in  the  obscurity.  "  Sicilian  Groves,  or 
Vales  of  Arcady,"  are  painted  in  a  style 
equal  to  Claude,  and  the  savage  grandeur 
of  rude  magnificence  has  all  the  force  of 
Salvator.  There  is  no  lack  of  life  in  this 
work;  there  are  plenty  of  hair-breadth 
escapes,  faithful  lovers,  cruel  fathers,  stem 
abbots,  banditti,  mouldering  castles,  and 
the  convent  bell  is  heard  in  twilight  hour, 
or  comes  borne  solemnly  along  on  the  mid- 
night air.  There  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  "The  Romance  of  the  Forest." 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  work 
of  its  kind  ever  written.  Pierre  de  la 
Motte,  on  account  of  crime,  is  compelled 
to  flee  from  Paris,  and  leaves  it  with  the 
intention  of  living  in  retirement  and  secre- 
sy,  and  finds  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  de- 
serted Abbey  of  St.  Clair,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  forest.  The  scenery ;  its 
quiet ;  the  carolling  of  the  birds ;  the  pure 
air ;  the  perfume  of  flowers  ;  the  blue  and 
distant  mountains;  the  crimson  tints  of 
the  morning  ;  the  purple  glow  of  evening ; 
are  exquisitely  described,  and  lap  the 
senses  in  elysium.  Murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  abbey,  which  caused  it  to 
be  avoided  by  the  peasantry  as  if  a  pesti- 
lence brooded  over  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  down  the  book  after  commencing  it, 
for  one's  curiosity  and  delight  increase  at 
each  succeeding  chapter.  A  strong  in- 
terest is  excited  where  Adeline,  soft,  mod- 
est, melancholy,  female  fair,  in  reading  a 
manuscript  she  finds  in  the  vaults  of  the 
abbey,  by  a  dim  light,  is  afraid  to  raise 
her  eves  to  a  mirror  before  her  lest  she 
should  behold  some  other  face  there  be- 
sides her  own.  The  most  delicious  portion 
of  the  Romance  is  the  description  of  Swiss 
scenery  around  the  abode  of  La  Luc,  a 
pastor,  whose  character  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  entire  range  of  fiction ;  one  whose 
life  was  passed  "in  the  deep  Sabbath  of 
meek  self-content."  We  love  the  gentle 
and  affectionate  Clara,  whose  young  heart 
is  so  bewitched  with  her  lute,  which  she 
plays  upon  beneath  the  acacias  which  bor- 
dered the  lake,  either  during  the  cool  and 
refreshing  hours  of  the  morning,  or  in  the 
evening  when  the  moon  sheds  its  trem- 
bling lustre  over  the  water  and  landscape, 


filling  the  heart  with  placid  delight.  Who 
can  forget  the  sound  of  the  music  that  fell 
on  the  ear  of  Clara  as  the  vessel  floated 
on  summer  seas  along  the  shore  of  Pro- 
vence, with  such  tender  and  entrancing 
sweetness,  so  soft,  so  soothing,  that  the 
tears  fell  from  her  eyes  with  pleasure  ? 
That  music  still  vibrates  on  the  ear,  still 
fills  the  air  with  melody  to  every  one  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  read 
this  enchanting  romance ;  not  in  child- 
hood which  cannot  appreciate  it,  not  in 
mature  age  which  would,  perhaps,  think  it 
folly,  but  in  the  golden  time  of  youth, 
when  the  heart  is  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
this  magic  piece  of  fiction,  and  at  a  season 
when  we  "  hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly 
true."  Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  sensi- 
bly remarks,  that  every  book  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  written.  Mrs.  Radcliflb, 
notwithstanding  her  fame  was  at  its  pin- 
nacle, lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  She 
was  naturally  shy  and  retired  in  her  man- 
ners and  habits,  but  always  cheerful  and 
pious.  Her  husband  was  absent  all  day, 
and  often  till  late  at  night,  and  it  was  her 
amusement  during  these  hours  to  write, 
and  on  his  return  to  read  what  she  had 
written  in  his  absence.  The  evening  was 
her  favorite  hour  for  composition.  Another 
of  her  chosen  amusements  was  travelling, 
and  every  summer  she  took  little  journeys 
into  the  country,  stopping  at  any  place 
where  she  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  or  the  conveniences  of  an 
inn.  She  always  travelled  with  an  abund- 
ance of  books.  This  practice  she  com- 
menced in  the  year  1797,  and  continued  it 
to  the  time  of  her  death  in  London,  1823, 
believing,  with  Cowley,  that  it  was  a  very 
delightful  pastime  for  two  good  and 
agreeable  friends  to  travel  up  and  down  in 
places  where  they  are  by  nobody  known, 
nor  know  anybody.  She  was  very  fond 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  taste  and 
feeling,  and  went  frequently  to  the  Opera. 
She  was  always  delighted  to  hear  fine 
poetry  and  prose  read  aloud,  and  to  con- 
template the  glories  and  beauties  of  nature 
were  to  her  an  unfailing  solace, 

^  Eartli  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 
She  was  very  beautiful  in  her  youths 
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eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouth; — and  even 
after  her  death,  for  many  days  her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  unusual 
placidity.  She  was  remarkably  attentive 
to  all  her  domestic  duties,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bishop  Hall,  to  her,  "  Every  day 
was  a  little  life."  In  the  summer  of  1 794, 
she  made  a  journey  through  Holland,  and 
along  the  western  frontier  of  Germany, 
and  returned  down  the  Rhine,  and  then 
visited  the  lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland.  An  account  of 
this  tour,  published  by  Robinson,  in  1795, 
is  very  interesting.  She  had  a  keen,  ob- 
serving eye.  Hardwick,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Queen 
Mary's  jailor,  is  finely  described.  She 
mentions  a  portrait  of  Mary  in  black,  taken 
a  short  time  before  her  death,  the  coun- 
tenance much  faded,  deeply  marked  by  in- 
dignation and  grief,  and  reduced  as  if  to  a 
spectre  of  herself,  frowning  with  suspicion 
upon  all  who  approached  it ;  the  black 
eyes  looking  out  from  their  comers,  thin 
lips,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  and  beautiful 
chin.  The  sail  from  Holland  to  England 
is  picturesquely  described : — 

"The  calm  continued  during  the  day,  and 
the  sun  set  with  uncommon  grandeur  among 
clouds  of  purple,  red  and  gold,  tliat,  mingling 
with  the  serene  azure  of  the  upper  sky,  com- 
posed a  richness  and  harmony  of  coloring 
which  we  never  saw  surpassed.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  evening 
and  its  efibct  on  the  waters  ;  streaks  of  light 
scattered  among  the  dark  western  clouds,  after 
the  sun  had  set,  and  gleaming  in  lon^  reflec- 
tion on  the  sea,  while  a  gray  ohscnrity  was 
drawing  over  the  cast,  as  the  vapors  rose  grad- 
ually from  the  ocean.  The  air  was  breatlilees ; 
the  tall  sails  of  the  vessel  were  without  motion, 
and  her  course  upon  the  deep  scarcely  percep- 
tible ;  while,  above,  the  planet  Jupiter  burned 
with  steady  dignity,  and  threw  a  tremulous 
line  of  light  on  the  sea,  whose  surface  flowed 
in  smooth  waveless  expanse.  Then,  other 
planets  appeared,  and  countless  stars  spangled 
the  dark  waters.  Twilight  now  pervaded  air 
and  ocean,  but  the  west  was  still  luminous, 
where  one  solemn  gleam  of  dusky  red  edged 
the  horizon,  from  under  heavy  vapors.  The 
vessel  made  little  progress  during  the  night 
With  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning  we  were 
on  the  deck,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  English 
coast ;  but  the  mists  veiled  it  from  our  view. 
A  spectacle,  however,  the  most  grand  in  na- 
ture, repaid  ns  for  our  disappointment,  and  we 
found  the  circumstances  of  a  sunrise  at  sea, 


yet  more  interesting  than  those  of  a  sonaet. 
The  moon,  briglit,  and  nearly  at  Iier  meridian^ 
shed  a  strong  lustre  on  the  ocean,  and  gleanted 
between  the  sails  upon  the  deck ;  but  tlie  dawn, 
beginning  to  glimmiT,  contended  with  her  light, 
and,  soon  touching  the  waters  with  a  cold,  grmy 
tint,  diKcovered  them  spreading  all  around  to 
the  vast  horizon.  Not  a  sound  broke  upon  the 
silence,  except  the  lulling  one  occasioned  fay 
the  course  of  the  vef>8el  through  the  waves,  and 
now  and  then  the  drowsy  song  of  the  pilot,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  helm  ;  his  shadowy  figaie 
just  discerned,  and  that  of  a  sailor  pacing  near 
the  head  of  the  ship  with  crossed  arms  and  a 
rolling  step.  The  captain,  wrapt  in  a  sea^^soat, 
lay  asleep  on  the  deck,  wearied  with  the  early 
watch.  As  the  dawn  strengthened,  it  diacov* 
ered  white  sails  btealing  along  the  distance, 
and  the  flight  of  some  sea-fowls,  as  they  utter- 
ed tlieir  slender  cry,  and  then,  dropping  upon 
the  wave.4.  sat  floatincf  on  the  surface.  Mean- 
while  the  light  tints  in  the  east  began  to  change 
and  the  skirts  of  a  line  of  clond»  below  to  as- 
sume a  hue  of  tawny  red,  which  gradually  be- 
came rich  orange  and  purple.  We  could  now 
perceive  a  lonir  tract  of  the  coast  of  France, 
like  a  dark  streak  of  vapor  hovering  in  the 
south,  and  were  somewhat  alarmed  on  finding 
ourselves  in  view  of  the  French  shore,  while 
that  of  England  was  still  invisible.  The  moon- 
light faded  fast  from  the  waters,  and  soon  the 
long  beams  of  the  sun  shot  their  lines  upwards 
through  the  clouds  and  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
above,  and  all  the  sea  below  plowed  with  fiery 
reflections,  for  a  considerable  time,  before  his 
disk  appeared.  At  length  he  rose  from  the 
waves,  lookinff  from  under  clouds  of  purple 
and  gold ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  touch  tlie  wa- 
ter, a  dititant  vessel  passed  over  his  disk,  like 
a  dark  speck." 

**  The  Italian,  or  the  Confessional  of  the 
Black  Penitents,"  1707,  was  the  kst  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  works  that  appeared  dur- 
ing her  life,  and  it  sustained,  if  it  did  not 
increase  her  fame.  It  was  a  book  that  no 
one  but  herself  could  have  written.  The 
monk  Schedoni  is  the  most  powerfully 
drawn  of  all  her  characters.  There  are 
terrible  scenes  scattered  with  profusion  in 
almost  every  chapter,  relieved  by  vivid 
descriptions  of  Italian  scenery.  The  ad- 
ventures of  Vivaldi  among  the  ruins  of 
Paluzzo,  possess  the  highest  interest, — 
and  the  mterview  between  the  Marchesa 
and  Schedoni  in  the  church  of  San  Nicole, 
and  the  terrific  scenes  on  the  sea- coast  in 
the  ruined  tower,  where  Schedoni,  as  he  is 
about  murdering  Ellena,  discovers  her  to 
be  his  daughter,  are  painted  in  the  deepest 
tragic  style.     It  is  strange  that  this  work 
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was  the  last  one  she  published,  for  her 
success  had  been  most  unequivocal  and 
gratifying.  After  her  decease,  appeared 
"  Gaston  de  Blandeville,"  in  which  she  in- 
troduced a  real  ghost.  All  of  these  ro- 
mances fortunately  had  attractive  titles,  in 
truth,  so  attractive  that  many  have  read 
the  books  who  were  ignorant  of  their  high 
repute,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  au- 
thor. 

Butler,  in  his  Remains,  (a  work  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Hudibras,) 
shrewdly  remarks,  "  there  is  a  kind  of  phy- 
siognomy in  the  titles  of  books  no  less  than 
in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  ob- 
server will  as  well  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  one  as  the  other." 

"  Fictions  like  those  of  Anne  Radcliffe," 
observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  may,  without 
injustice,  be  compared  with  the  use  of 
opiates,  baneful  when  habitually  and  con- 
stantly resorted  to,  but  of  a  most  blessed 
power  in  those  moments  of  pain  and  lan- 
guor when  the  whole  head  is  sore,  and  the 
whole  heart  sick."  I  look  backward 
through  many  years,  to  the  time  I  first 


met  with  these  romances, — the  very  look 
of  the  volumes — the  places  where  I 
read  them,  are  stamped  on  my  bram,  a 
bright,  glorious,  fresh  picture.  I  read 
them  in  the  £elds,  in  the  woods, — and  best 
of  all,  by  the  fireside  in  the  winter,  "  while 
rocking  winds  were  piping  loud,"  and  felt 
the  power  of  genius  and  its  eternal  eflPect. 
Sterne,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says,  almost 
one  half  of  our  time  is  spent  in  telling  and 
hearing  evil  of  one  another ; — this  may  be 
true  of  those  who  have  no  sources  of  amuse- 
ment in  themselves,  but  it  applies  not  to 
the  lover  of  books,  pictures,  concerts  and 
theatres,  or  to  one  who  is  sensible  of  the 
joys  and  comforts  of  friendship,  or  attentive 
to  the  cultivation  of  an  urbane  and  gener- 
ous intercourse  with  those  about  him.  In 
the  noble  words  of  Coleridge 


"  He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 
He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  ereat  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL** 

G.  F.  D. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


**  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  think  Great  Britain  the  largest  i^ in-exporting  country  in  the 
world,  although  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  accurately  what  quantity  of  grain,  and  other  fiimain^ 
producticHis,  ia  consumed  in  preparing  fifty  millions  of  exports  by  which  she  so  greatly  benefitiL 
This  grain,  and  the-^e  farming  product*^,  arc  placed  in  the  lafx>rutory  of  tliat  wiitidorful  machine, 
man,  which  gives  him  the  physical  power,  aided  by  steam,  of  cr>nverting  them  into  broadeloUWy 
calico,  hardware,  <&&,  and  in  these  shapes  your  wheats  and  farming  find  their  way  to  eyery  country 
in  the  world." 


The  above  passage  is  from  a  letter  by 
an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool,  now  in 
Parliament,  and  we  propose  to  take  it  as 
our  text  in  an  examination  of  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  influence  on  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

England  does  export  more  food  than 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  Of  her 
fifty  millions  of  exports  more  than  two- 
tbirds  consist  of  food.  She  takes  the  po- 
tatoes of  Ireland,  the  wheat  of  Poland  and 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  rice  of  India  and 
Carolina,  the  sugar  of  Jamaica  and  Brazil, 
the  coffee  of  Cuba  and  Caraccas,  com- 
presses them  into  the  smallest  possible 
form  by  means  of  the  laboratory  of  the 
human  stomach,  and  thus  is  enabled  to 
export  food  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
thirty  millions  sterling ;  while  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  producing  annually  a 
thousand  millions  of  bushels  of  food  for 
man,  and  a  thousand  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton,  are  compelled,  for  want  of  the  light 
and  easily  transported,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive,  machinery  by  aid  of  which 
their  food  and  their  wool  could  be  con- 
verted into  cloth,  to  send  both  to  a  dis- 
tance of  thousands  of  miles,  obtaining  a 
single  bale  of  cloth  for  ^\t  bales  of  cot- 
ton, and  thus  losing  on  the  road  and  in 
the  work  of  transportation  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  product  of  their  labor. 

England  exports  more  food  than  any 
other  country,  and  she  imports  more.  She 
realizes  in  perfection  the  theory  of  the 
teachers  who  desire  that  we  should  see 
in  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  the 
measure  of  a  country's  prosperity.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  more  ships,  and 
wagons,  and  men,  that  can  be  employed 
in  the   work  of  transportation  and  ex- 


change, the  more  rapid  must  be  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  happiness.  If  we  speak  with 
them  of  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of 
Ireland,  we  are  referred  to  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  for  evidence  that  she 
is  becoming  richer  and  more  prosperous. 
If  we  refer  to  the  depopulation  of  India, 
we  are  assured  that  she  exports  more  than 
ever,  and  must,  theref<jre,  be  increasing  in 
prosperity.  If  we  point  to  the  superiority 
of  the  condition  of  the  Chinese,  as  com- 
pared with  the  people  of  Ilindostan,  we 
are  assured  that  a  large  external  com- 
merce is  indispensable  to  any  advance  in 
civilization,  and  that  the  poor  people  of 
China  are  so  deficient  therein  that  it  is 
lawful  and  Christian-like  to  batter  down 
their  towns  and  destroy  their  inhabitants, 
in  order  that  those  who  remain  may  enjoy 
the  blessinrrs  of  that  system  which  has  ex- 
hausted  and  depopulated  India. 

It  seems  never  to  occur  to  these  men 
that,  the  more  numerous  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  exchange,  the  smaller 
must  be  the  number  employed  in  that  of 
production.  A  bushel  of  corn  transported 
from  Iowa  to  Manchestef  is  still  only 
bushel  of  com,  and  yet  the  h»bor  that  n\ 
been  expended  in  the  work  of  transporia" 
Hon  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  was 
originally  expended  in  its  production,  and 
had  the  whole  been  applied  to  the  latter 
work,  there  would  have  been  three  bushels 
for  the  consumption  of  man  instead  of 
one.  Each  individual  man  understands 
this  perfectly,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
farmer  prefers  a  wagon  to  a  cart,  and  a 
railroad  to  either.  The  labor  of  one  man 
on  the  latter  will  accomplish  more  trans- 
portation than  will  that  of  a  hundred 
horses  and  men,  and  all  the  balance  is  ap- 
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plicable  to  the  work  of  production,  and 
this  is  the  aole  advantage  resulting  from 
the  substitution  of  an  iron  road  for  one  of 
stone.  The  manufacturer  of  iron  knows 
the  importance  of  having  the  forge  or  the 
rolling-mill  close  to  the  furnace,  and  the 
cotton  manufacturer  brings  the  loom  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  spindles  ;  and  yet 
the  men  who  undertake  to  lecture  on  the 
economy  of  nations  would  have  us  believe 
that  in  every  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
our  exchanges  with  far  distant  men,  is  to  be 
found  a  new  step  in  the  road  to  prosperity. 
With  them  commerce  and  the  machinery 
of  trade  are  everything.  They  exult  in 
every  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of 
ships,  yet  a  ship  produces  nothing.  The 
bales  of  cotton,  or  the  barrels  of  flour, 
that  are  placed  on  board  are  still  but  bales 
of  cotton  and  barrels  of  flour  when  they 
are  discharged.  The  labor  of  the  farmer 
converts  a  bushel  of  wheat  into  twenty 
bushels,  while  the  labor  of  the  sailor  adds 
nothing  to  the  stock  of  food  or  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing,  and  yet  are  we  taught 
to  find  in  the  number  of  seamen  an  index 
to  a  country's  wealth.  Such  is  the  po- 
litical economy  of  all  the  English  writers, 
and  in  it  they  have  been  followed  by  many 
eminent  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ; 
the  result  of  which  has  been,  that  while 
there  has  been  a  perpetual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  pursue  the  course 
they  felt  to  be  advantageous,  it  has  been 
steadily  counteracted  by  the  efforts  of 
half-instructed  politicians  to  compel  them 
to  move  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  we 
turn  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  we  find  him  priding  him- 
self on  the  fact  that  his  measures  have 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  our  exchanges 
with  distant  nations,  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  much  loss  of  time  and  labor ; 
but  we  should  fail  if  we  sought  to  find  in 
it  any  evidence  that  his  measures  had 
tended  to  promote  those  domestic  ex- 
changes which  are  effected  with  the  aid  of 
inexpensive  machinery,  and  at  small  cost 
of  labor,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  labor 
to  be  applied  to  the  work  of  increasing  the 
(quantity  of  products  to  be  consumed  or 
exchanged. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  disciple  of  the  economi- 
cal school  of  England.  The  policy  of  that 
country  has,  at  all  times,  been  that  of 
compelling  others  to  send  to  her  their 
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food,  their  cotton,  their  wool,  and  their 
other  raw  materials,  that  she  might  con- 
vert them  into  forms  that  fit  them  for 
consumption,  and  then  return  them  to  the 
producers,  minus  all  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  exchange.  With  that  view  she 
has  desired  to  have  colonies  with  which 
she  could  have  what  she  called  free  trade. 
Independent  nations  would  not  have  it, 
because  its  ruinous  effects  were  too  obvi- 
ous, but  subjects  could  be  compelled  to  do 
that  which  she  insisted  was  for  their  inter- 
est. The  people  of  her  American  prov- 
inces might  smelt  their  ore,  but  if  they 
desired  to  convert  their  iron  into  nails  they 
must  send  it  to  English  workshops,  there 
to  be  converted  by  aid  of  costly  English 
food  ;  while  the  granaries  of  the  provinces 
were  groaning  under  the  weight  of  wheat, 
and  rye,  and  Indian  com,  for  which  there 
was  no  market,  and  then  to  be  returned  to 
them  burthened  with  enormous  expense  for 
transportation  and  exchange.  They  might 
make  hats  for  themselves,  but  if  they  de- 
sired to  exchange  their  surplus  with  their 
neighbor  subjects,  they  must  do  it  through 
the  medium  of  English  ports,  if  indeed 
even  that  could  have  been  permitted. 
That  was  her  freedom  of  trade.  She  has 
desired  to  be  "the  workshop  of  the 
world,"  and  such,  according  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  she  must  be.  With  that  view  she 
prohibited  the  export  of  every  species  of 
machinery,  and  the  artisan  was  sent  to 
prison  if  he  endeavored  to  transfer  himself 
and  his  skill  to  any  foreign  countr}^  The 
world  now  rebels,  and  tariffs  of  protec- 
tion have  become  almost  universal,  and 
England,  forced  to  adopt  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, repeals  her  corn-laws,  hoping 
thereby  to  obUiin  additional  power  to  con- 
trol the  exchanges  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  of  other  countnes,  com- 
pelling the  food  to  come  with  the  wool 
and  the  cotton,  that  all  may  be  converted 
into  cloth,  and  thus  to  increase  the  already 
existing  burthen  upon  her  neighbors  :  But 
the  result  has  thus  far  been  a  total  fail- 
ure. The  demand  for  her  manufactures 
has  not  increased.  The  condition  of 
her  people  has  not  improved.  At  no 
period  of  her  history  has  distress  been  so 
universal.  At  none  htas  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  employment  been  so  great.  At 
none  has  there  existed  so  grei|  a  desire  to 
ship  off  to  distant  tM5ct^<i\&  '"^'iSk  ^siiwsws 
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held  to  be  surplus ;  and  while  she  employs 
ships  of  war  on  the  African  coast  to  pre- 
vent the  purchase  of  black  slayes,  she 
courts  a  demand  for  the  white  ones  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  offering  not  only  to 
give  them,  but  also  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  transportation,  careless  whether 
they  perish  of  disease  on  the  voyage,  or 
starve  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
With  each  step  in  her  progress  her  diffi- 
culties increase,  because  her  system  is  un- 
natural and,  therefore,  unsound,  those 
difficulties  being  but  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  its  existence. 

•*  The  eyes  of  England/*  says  Mr.  Carey,  in 
his  recent  work,  the  Past,  Present  and  Future, 
to  which  we  propose  shortly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  in  an  extended  review, 
**have  always  been  turned  from  home.  She 
must  and  would,"  he  continues,  "  have  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce.  To  that  desire  is  due 
the  waste  of  thousands  of  milHuns;  of  more 
than  would  have  sufficed  to  cover  the  island 
with  railroads ;  to  render  every  field  a  garden ; 
to  provide  food  in  abundance  for  a  population 
five  times  greater  than  now  finds  subsistence 
on  her  soil,  and  composed  of  a  healthy,  hardy 
race,  capable  of  guarding  their  own  rights,  and 
regulating  for  themselves  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  drainage  of  houses,  the  mode  and  expense 
of  interments,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  now  compelled  to 
claim  parliamentary  interference :  by  which  is 
indicated  an  extreme  inability  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

"  The  state  of  things  that  has  existed  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  the  strongest  commen- 
tary on  the  system.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
any  work  on  British  agriculture  without  being 
•truck  with  its  backward  state  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  when  compared  with  what  might 
naturally  have  been  looked  for  in  a  country  so 
abounding  in  wealth  and  population.  The  cry 
is  everywhere  that  the  people  are  too  numer- 
ous ;  yet  the  best  lands  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties are  badly  cultivated,  although  wealth  so 
much  abounds  that  it  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  question  whether  it  might  not  be  too 
abundant  for  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.*  So 
abounding,  it  has,  however,  been  almost  as 
often  the  question  where  to  get  it,  as  how  to 
be  rid  of  it.  For  the  first  few  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  lent  to 
all  the  arbitrary  sovereigns  of  Europe.  In 
1825,  it  was  sent  throughout  Spanish  America. 
In  1835,  it  was  sent  to  all  North  America. 
Between  each  of  these,  however,  was  a  period 
of  extreme  distress  to  manufacturers  ana  ship- 

•  Wakefield's  Notes  to  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions. 


owners ;  of  starvation  to  operatives,  and  of  rwm 
to  tenants  ;  and  such  would  continae  to  be  the 
case  were  the  system  to  be  continued.  None 
was  ever  devised  so  well  calculated  to  retard, 
without  the  aid  of  war,  the  progress  of  a  nir 
tion.  It  has  succeeded  in  rendering  men  and 
wealth  superabundant  in  a  nation  that  impoita 
food,  which  yet  can,  even  now,  produce  it  at 
less  cost  of  labor  than  any  other  of  the  world, 
America  not  excepted;  and  it  has  alao  cne- 
ceeded  in  causing  the  waste  of  hundreds  of 
millions  in  loans,  colonies,  dtc.,  of  which  but 
a  small  part  will  ever  return.*' 

Few  errors  are  more  common  than  that 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  agricul- 
ture of  Great  Britain  is  generally  in  a  high 
condition,  and  that  the  land  is  made  to 
yield  all  the  produce  of  which  it  is  capable. 
But  half  a  century  since  that  countiy  was 
described  by  a  writer  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, as  being  "  disfigured  and  burdened 
everywhere"  with  "  immeasurable  wastes, 
commons,  and  heaths,"  resembling  '*  one 
of  those  huge,  unwieldy  cloaks  worn  ia 
Italy  and  Spain,  of  which  a  small  part  ti 
serviceable  to  the  owner,  while  the  rest  it 
not  only  useless  but  cumbersome  and  op- 
pressive ;"  and  as  containing  "  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  more  waste  land  than  any 
civilized  kingdom  in  the  world,  Russia 
itself  not  excepted."*  At  that  veiy  time 
Mr.  Malthus  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  book  having  for  its  object,  that  of  ac- 
counting for  the  distress  and  misery  of  the 
people  by  aid  of  his  principle  of  over 
population ! 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement, but  it  is  yet  small  compared 
with  what  it  might  havp  been  had  that 
country  been  accustomed  to  look  more  at 
home  and  less  abroad.  The  hundreds  of 
millions  wasted  in  foreign  wars  would 
have  made  railroads  that  would  have 
given  to  almost  every  farm  in  the  king- 
dom facilities  of  communication  wiSi 
every  other  one ;  and  the  labor  that  has 
been  spent  in  building  the  ships  of  war, 
and  fabricating  the  arms  and  ammunition 
required  for  the  acquisition  and  protection 
of  colonies  that  were  valuable  to  her  only 
because  they  could  be  compelled  to  trade 
with  her  on  such  terms  as  she  might  thinik 
proper  to  dictate,  would  have  accomplbh- 
ed,  thirty  years  since,  the  works  of  arun- 

*  Eden's  History  of  the  Poor,  quoted  hj  Mr. 
Carey,  at  page  61. 
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age,  and  of  improvement  in  other  fonns, 
that  are  now  going  on,  yielding  abun- 
dant supplies  of  food  produced  at  home, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  millions  em- 
ployed in  the  conversion  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  earth  into  the  cloth  and  the 
iron  required  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  that  of  the  prosperous  cultivators  by 
whom  they  would  then  have  been  sur- 
roimded. 

"  In  the  natural  course  of  things,"  says  Mr. 
Carey,  "there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards 
placing  the  consumer  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  thus  diminishing  the  quantity  re- 
quired of  the  machinery  of  exchange;  and 
wherever  that  tendency  does  not  grow  in  the 
ratio  of  the  growth  of  population,  it  is  a  con- 
sequence of  some  of  those  weak  *  inventions ' 
by  which  man  so  often  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
nature.  Wherever  her  laws  have  most  pre-  | 
vailed,  such  has  been  the  tendency,  and  there 
have  wealth  and  the  power  of  man  over  the 
ffreat  machine,  most  rapidly  increased.  Rent 
IS  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  that  power,  and 
it  increases  with  every  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity required  of  the  machinery  of  exchange." 

Among  these  *'  inventions "  may  be 
placed  in  the  first  rank  this  British  sys- 
tem which  has  for  its  object  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  consumers  and  the  producers 
of  other  countries.  Common  sense  teaches 
the  producer  of  food  that  if  the  market  be 
near  at  hand  he  saves  both  time  and  labor 
in  making  his  exchanges,  while  his  land  is 
improved  because  of  his  power  to  return 
to  it  the  refuse  of  its  products ;  whereas 
when  the  market  is  distant  there  is  great 
loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  his  land  is  ex- 
hausted by  constant  cropping,  while  re- 
turning to  it  no  part  of  its  product,  and 
yet  in  this  is  found  the  essence  of  the 
colonial  system  of  England.  The  system 
is  unnatural,  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  re- 
quires large  fleets  and  armies,  with  their 
attendant  taxation,  for  its  maintenance. 
Unless  coerced  thereto,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  never  have  submitted  to  laws 
prohibiting  them  from  exchanging  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  except  through 
the  medium  of  English  ports,  nor  to  other 
laws  having  for  their  object  the  discour- 
agement of  all  the  manufactures  of  Ireland. 
The  produce  of  that  country,  except 
the  little  that  is  required  for  the  subsist- 
ence, such  as  it  is,  of  the  miserable  people 
employed  in  the  work  of  production,  is 
consumed  abroad,  and  the  land  already  in 


cultivation  is  thereby  exhausted ;  whereas, 
were  that  produce  consumed  at  home  by 
prosperous  workmen  engaged  in  convert- 
ing ore  into  iron  and  wool  into  cloth,  the 
power  of  the  land  would  be  maintained, 
and  the  people  would  acquire  the  means 
of  subduing  to  cultivation  her  millions  of 
acres  of  bog  that  would  give  to  their 
use,  soils  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  any 
now  in  cultivation.     Deprived  of  all  power 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  manufacture,  her 
people   waste  annually  more  labor  and 
manure  than  would  make  all  the  iron  and 
cloth  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  its  almost  thirty 
millions  of  population  ;  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  they  are  poor 
and  turbulent,  and  therefore  is  it  that  largo 
armies  are  required  to  maintain  even  tba 
existing  disorganized  condition  of  society. 
She  hangs  upon  England  a  dead  weight 
scarcely  to  be  borne,  and  the  latter  is  like- 
ly soon  to  be  compelled  to  make  an  effort 
to  release  herself  from  all  connection  with 
a  people  that  would,  under  a  different  ' 
system,  have  ranked  among  the  most  civ- 
ilized of  Europe,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  countries  of  the  world. 
What  Ireland  is,  the  American  provinces 
would  have  become^  had  they  not  released 
themselves  from  the  connection,  and  there- 
by obtained  the  power  of  protecting  them- 
selves against  the  perpetual  error  of  the 
British  system.     India  is  exhausted.     Her 
manufactures  have  been  ruined,  and  the 
producer  and  consumer  having  thus  been 
separated,  there  has  been  a  steady  dim^ 
nution  in  the   power  of  production  and 
consumption,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
English  political  economists,  who  now  anx- 
iously inquire  why   it  is  that  a  country 
favored  with  the  enjoyment  of  free  trade 
with  them,  is  not  blessed  with  prosperity. 
So  is  it  with  the  West  Indies,  and  so  is  it 
with  Canada.     Every  country  that  enjoys 
free  trade  with  England  is  exhausted*  be- 
cause her  policy  tends  to  the  tepaivtion 
of  the  consumers  and  the  producers  of 
other  countries,  and  to  the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  their  lands. 

• 

"  The  earth  is  the  sole  producer,    Man  fash^ 
ions  and  exchanges.    A  part  of  his  labor 
applied  to  the  fashioning  of  the  great  macl 
and  this  produces  changes  that  are  pennaitc 
The  drain,  once  cut,  remains  a  drain  ;  and 
limestone)  onoe  toAnsoni  V^  ^^^aEsi^T'-'^w  " 
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becomes  limegtone.  It  paeeea  into  the  food  of  I 
man  inil  animatii,  and  ever  after  takes  itn  part 
in  the  nme  roand  with  the  clay  with  wliich  il 
bu  been  iocorporatfd.     The   iron  rualB,  and  | 

E dually  paaaes  into  aoil,  lo  take  itn  part  nilh  ' 
clay  aod  the  lime.  That  portion  of  liia 
labor  gives  him  wugea  while  preparing  the 
machine  fur  greater  future  produrtion.  Thai 
other  portion  which  he  expends  on  fiisliioning 
and  exchanging  the  producla  of  the  machine, 
prodaees  temporary  results,  and  gives  him 
wages  alone.  Wkalever  lends,  therefore,  to  di- 
minixk  the  quanJity  of  tabi>r  naxiiary  for  tht 
fathiomng  and  txchanging  nf  the  jiroducti, 
tends  til  iiKTOiie  the  quatvlily  that  may  be  giten 
lo  increasing  the  amouiU  of  products,  and  tofire- 
jKtriitg  the  great  machine ;  and  thus,  ickiU  m- 
ertaung  ike  preseiU  return  to  labor,  prejiarijig 
for  afuture farther  increase. 

"  The  first  poor  cultivator  obtains  a  hundred 
bushels  for  his  year's  wagea,  To  pound  tliie 
between  two  stones  requires  twenty  days  of 
labor,  and  the  work  is  not  half  done,  llnd  he 
a  mill  in  the  neighborhood  he  would  have  bet- 
ter flour,  and  he  would  have  almost  his  whole 
twenty  days  lo  bestow  npon  liis  land.  He  nulls 
Dp  his  grain.  Had  he  a  scythe,  he  would  have 
more  time  for  thfe  prcpctration  of  the  machine 
of  production.  He  loacs  his  axe,  and  it  requirea 
days  of  himself  and  his  horse  on  the  read,  to 
^lain  another.  His  machine  loaca  the  time 
and  the  manure,  both  of  which  would  have 
been  saved  had  the  axe-maker  been  at  hand. 
The  real  advantage  derived  from  tiie  mill  and 
the  scythe,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  axe- 
maker,  e^nsists  simply  in  the  power  wijich  tlicy 
afford  him  to  devote  his  labor  more  and  more 
to  the  preparation  of  the  great  machine  of  pro- 
duction, and  inch  is  the  case  with  ail  the  ma- 
chinery of  prep»ration  and  exchange.  The 
plough  enables  nim  to  do  as  much  in  one  day 
as  with  a  spade  he  could  do  in  five.  He  saves 
four  days  for  drainage.  The  stenm-cngine 
drains  as  much  as  without  it  could  be  drainer 
by  thousands  of  davs  of  labor.  He  has  mort 
leisure  lo  marl  ani)  lime  his  land.  The  more 
be  can  extract  from  his  machine  the  greater  is 
its  value,  becBuae  everything  he  takes  Is,  by 
the  very  act  of  taking  it,  faHliioned  to  aid  fur- 
ther production.  The  machine,  therefore,  im- 
proves by  use ;  whereas  sjindes,  and  ploughs, 
and  steam  engines,  and  all  other  of  the  ma- 
chines used  by  man,  are  but  the  vurious  formn 
into  which  he  fashions  part«  of  the  great  origi- 
nal machine,  lo  disappear  in  tlio  act  of  bclnii 
used;  as  much  so  as  food, though  not  sorapid- 
ly.  The  earth  is  the  great  labor  savings  bank : 
Bjid  the  value  to  man  of  all  other  machines  i^ 
ia  the  direct  ratio  of  their  tendency  to  aid  him 
in  increasing  his  deposits  in  the  only  bank 
whoso  dividends  are  perpetually  Increasing, 
while  it«  capital  ia  perpetually  doubling.  Tlwi 
it  may  continue  for  ever  so  to  do,  all  that  il  a^i 
u  llial  it  shall  receive  back  the  rifute  aj  its  pm- 


ituce — the  ma-nure;  end  thai  il  mojr  do  ao,  Ae 
i-OTiMunur  and  thfjiriiducpr  mjilt  lake  Ih^r  fbKtt 
hy  ra^.h  oilier.  Thai  done,  every  change  that 
i>  effected  beroiiie^  permanent,  anil  tendi  to 
lacilitalc  other  and  greater  change*.  Tba 
ivhole  busineas  nf  the  fiirmer  consist!  in  mak- 
ing and  improving  siiiln,  and  the  eaith  rewards 


inch 
1  be 


more  food  the  more  attention  be  beitowi  spoo 

her." 

It  U  obvious  that  the  emaller  the  qtun- 
tity  of  labor  that  is  needed  for  fAshioouig 
■inA  exchanging  the  prodncls  of  the  eutb, 
the  grcali^r  is  the  quantity  that  may  be 

f'lven  to  increasing  ibc  fjuantltf  of  pro- 
acts,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  quuititf 
of  food,  and  of  the  materials  of  clothing 
to  be  divided  amonjj  tliosc  who  labor. 
Ecjuullv  iibvious  must  it  bo  that  the  savii^ 
in  the  labor  of  exchanging  must  necesann- 
ly  be  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  fa- 
cility of  cultivation,  because  of  the  power 
to  return  to  the  land  the  manure  yielded  by 
its  products,  and  lliut  thus  every  step  to- 
wards the  approximiition  of  the  consumer 
nnd  the  pfjducer  Is  attended  with  a  doa- 
ble result,  hy  increasing  the  labor  to  be 
applied,  and  the  advantage  with  which  it 
may  be  applied.  In  opposition  to  tliia, 
faowtiver,  ttic  political  cconombts  of  Ew- 
loiid  tell  us  that  ever}-  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  labor  applied  to  cultivating  tbe 
land  is  attended  with  diminished  reward; 
and  this  is  asserted  in  the  face  of  tlie  fact 
that  at  no  period  ha.s  labor  yielded  retunw 
as  large  as  those  which  are  now  obtained. 
It  is  imposiuble  to  open  any  tiook  on  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  without  iH'ing  etruck  wiu 
the  wonderful  incrcuse  in  the  returns  ob- 
tained from  similar  surfaces,  while  the  im- 
proved machinery  of  the  present  day  ena- 
bles the  laborer  to  cultivate  a  lar^ur  Bnr- 
facc  than  at  any  former  period.  The  u- 
create,  per  acre,  that  has  thus  taken  plaoe 
within  the  last  thirty  years  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  the  tcAo/e  average  product  of 
the  land  of  this  country,  and  tliat  increase 
has  been  obtained  by  the  application  of  labor 
to  the  extent  of  twenty,  fi'rty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  shillings  per  acre  ;  being  less  thn 
the  cost  of  the  wad  lands  of  the  West  to 
the  settler,  if  wc  estimate  his  actual  «i- 
pcnditurc  from  the  time  he  sets  out  oa  bii 
pilgrimage  until  he  is  enabled  lo  clear  aad 
cultivate  as  much  as  enables  Iiim  to  obt^ 
Bubeisl«uce  for  himself  and  his  family,  and 
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provide  a  proper  shelter  for  them.  At  no 
period  has  labor  applied  to  land  yielded 
results  so  large,  ana  yet  the  whole  system 
of  English  political  economy  is  based  on 
an  assumption  directly  the  reverse  of  this 
universal  fact.  At  a  great  agricultural 
dinner  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  few 
months  since,  some  remarkable  statements 
were  given  as  to  the  great  results  obtained 
from  small  expenditures  on  land.  One  of 
the  guests  stated  that  in  one  case  in  which 
he  held  a  lease  for  only  seven  years,  he  had 
expended  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  shil- 
hngs  per  acre  [$7.20  to  $8.40]  in  drainage, 
and  had  thereby  doubled  the  product, 
paying  himself  by  the  first  year's  crop. 
Another  portion  which  he  had  drained  had 
proved  so  productive  that  it  rented  for  £5 
[$24]  per  acre,  instead  of  5s.  [$1.20].  In 
another  case  it  was  stated  that  a  piece  of 
land  containing  ninety-five  acres,  that  sup- 
ported fourteen  cows,  and  grew  eighty- eight 
bushels  of  wheat  and  beans,  had  been  made 
to  produce  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
besides  supporting  forty  head  of  cattle,  large 
and  small,  one  hundred  sheep,  and  eighty 
pigs.  The  most  remarkable  case,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
was  obtaining  from  his  whole  farm  an  ave- 
rage of  about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
whereas  much  of  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  produce,  before  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, but  little  more  than  ten  bushels,  and 
all  this  was  the  result  of  the  application  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  shilUngs  per  acre  to  the 
work  of  drainage.  Supposing  it  even 
eighty  shillings,  it  would  represent  but 
eight  weeks'  labor  of  one  man,  and  where  in 
this  country  can  man  obtain  land  capable 
of  yielding,  permanently,  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  ^the  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent and  former  yield,J  and  already  pro- 
vided with  buildings  ot  every  kind,  roads, 
markets,  <fec.,  at  tne  cost  of  eight  weeks' 
labor  or  even  twice  that  quantity,  per  acre  ? 
Most  certainly  nowhere ! 

In  no  part  of  Europe,  except  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Tuscany,  is  labor  applied  to 
the  work  of  cultivation  rewarded  with  as 
large  returns  as  in  those  parts  of  England, 
where  it  is  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
the  preparation  of  the  land,  particularly 
by  means  of  drainage,  a  work  that  has 
only  recently  been  carried  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. That  such  is  the  case,  is  obvious  from 
the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sup- 


plies required  for  its  population  is  furnished 
by  the  labor  of  only  two-fifths  engaged  in 
agriculture,  whereas,  in  this  country,  even 
Massachusetts  exhibits  to  our  view  more 
than  one-half  so  employed.  As  we  pass 
south  and  west  from  that  State,  the  propor- 
tion steadily  increases,  until  at  length  we 
find  in  the  extreme  south,  and  extreme  west, 
nearly  the  whole  so  engaged,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  employed  on  the  roads  leading 
to  distant  markets,  in  which  to  exchange 
their  products  for  the  cloth  and  iron  which 
under  a  more  natural  state  of  things  would 
be  produced  at  home. 

With  each  step  in  this  progress  we  find 
a  diminution  in  the  produce  of  labor  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  that  dif- 
ference is  most  remarkable  when  compared 
with  England.  We  cannot  open  an  Eng- 
lish agricultural  journal  without  being 
struck  with  crops  of  forty  or  fifty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  constantly  increasing 
too,  because  of  the  presence  of  the  con- 
sumer enabUng  the  farmer  to  return  to 
the  land  the  refuse  of  its  products ;  and  with 
the  wonderful  yield  of  green  crops,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  to  the 
acre,  produced  by  the  demand  for  milk,  and 
butter,  and  veal,  and  beef,  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  a  large  consuming  popula- 
tion :  whereas,  if  we  then  turn  to  the  Re- 
port of  our  Commissioner  of  Patents,  we 
are  equally  struck  with  the  fact,  that  while 
the  wheat  lands  of  Ohio  and  New  York 
yield  now  on  an  average  less  than  twelve 
bushels  to  the  acre,  even  that  small  pro- 
duct tends  steadily  to  decrease,  because  of 
the  necessity  for  wasting  on  the  road,  and 
in  distant  markets,  the  manure  that  should 
go  back  on  the  land  ;  and  that  thus  there 
is  in  operation  a  constant  process  of  ex- 
haustion, because  of  the  wide  distance  that 
in  this  country  intervenes  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  It  may,  we 
think,  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  return 
to  agricultural  labor  in  the  well  cultivated 
portion  of  Great  Britain  is  at  least  thrice 
as  great  as  in  this  country,  and  yet  even  in 
the  former  the  general  result  is  small  com- 
pared with  what  it  might  be  made.  Mr. 
Laing,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  Brit- 
ish travellers,  tells  us  that  "  if  we  raise 
our  eyes  from  their  books  to  their  fields,  and 
coolly  compare  what  we  see  in  the  best  dis- 
tricts farmed  in  large  farms  with  what  we  see 
in  the  best  diatricta  fwiaft^\DL««s!«^ ' 
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we  Bee,  and  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  bet- 
;er  crops  on  the  ground  in  Fluiden,  East 
Fiiealand,  Holatein,  in  Bhort,  on  the  whole 
line  of  the  arabSc  land  of  equal  quality  on 
the  continent,  from  the  Sound  to  Calais, 
than  we  see  on  the  line  of  British  coast  op- 
posite to  this  line,  and  in  the  same  lau- 
tudcs,  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  b11  around 
to  Dover.  Minute  labor,"  he  continues, 
"  on  small  portions  of  arable  ground,  gires  j 
evidently,  in  equal  sorts  and  climate,  a  su-  , 
perior   productiveness  where  these  small  i 

girtiona  belong  in  property,  as  in  Flanderf, 
olland,  Friesland,  and  Ditmarsh  in  Hoi-  ' 
stein,  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  pretended," 
he  adds,  "  by  our  agricultural  writers,  that 
onr  large  farmers,  even  in  Berwickshire, 
Roxburghshire,  or  the  Lothians,  approach 
to  the  garden-like  cultivation,  attention  to 
manures,  drainage,  and  clcoii  state  of  the 
land,  or  in  productiveness  from  a  small 
space  of  soil  not  originally  rich,  which  dis- 
tinguishes tlie  small  farmers  of  Flanders 
and  their  system."*  In  confirmation  of 
this  wo  have  the  statement  by  Mr.  Mechi, 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  dinner  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try was"  in  a  very  backward  and  unsatifafac- 
torr  steto  compared  with  its  manufactures,' 
ana  that  their  "  agricultuml  mechanical 
appliances  were  rude,  costly,  and  unprofit- 
ahle."t 

Mr.  McCulloch  gives  ns  the  following 
picture  of  the  progress  of  Ekiglish  hus- 
bandry: — 

"Consideringlhewnndnrfuiftteiliiiesof  com- 
mnnication  that  exiet  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
universal  difTuslon  of  information  by  means  of 
the  presB,  the  Hlowiieu  with  which  agricultural 
improvecnents  make  their  way,  is  not  a  little 
HUTprising.  Mr.  Harte  menliona  that  when  ha 
was  a  jouth,  be  hesid  Jcihra  Tull  declare, 
(hat  though  ho  hail  introduced  turnins  into  the 
field  in  King;  William's  reign,  with  little  trou- 
ble or  expense,  and  great  succes!,  the  practice 
did  not  travel  bi^youd  the  hedges  of  his  own 
estate  until  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Ilmiglit, 
one  Miould  think,  be  reanonably  supposed,  that 
improved  practices  would  now  be  much  more 
rapidly  diffiised  ;  but  experience  shows  that 
this  is  not  really  the  case.  What  ia  well  known 
and  ay  stem  alically  practised  in  one  countv,  is 
frequently  unknown,  or  utterly  disregarded,  in 
the  adjacent  districts ',  and  what  is  to  every  un- 


*  Notea  of  a  Traveller,  by  Samuel  Laing.p 
tB3,  American  edition. 
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prejadieml  observer  evidently  eiionawM  ui 
injurious  to  the  land,  is  in  loaie  qoaitarc  pe^ 
■isted  in  pertinaciously,  lliough  a  jonraey  of 
not  many  milea  would  open  to  view  the  MDS- 
fieial  effects  of  a  contrary  pnctic*."* 

Ten  weeks'  labor  of  one  man,  or  an  ex- 
penditure of  five  pounds  per  acre,  conTcrta, 
as  we  see,  a  marbme  that  produces  ten  bnah- 
els  into  one  yielding  fifty  bushels  to  thfr  acre. 
Let  ns  suppose,  however,  the  additioo  to 
be  only  twenty  bushels,  and  compare  the 
result  of  labor  applied  directly  to  the  prcv- 
ductiun  of  food  with  that  required  for  ob- 
taining it  from  Poland,  Egjpt,  or  the 
United  Slates,  by  aid  of  the  complicated 
machinery  of  commerce  now  in  use.  If 
ten  weeks'  labor  be  required  for  one  men, 
one  thousand  weeks  would  suffice  for  ana 
hundred  acres,  and  thus  the  labor  of  tweatf 
men  for  one  year  would  produce  a  ma- 
chine capable  of  yielding  two  thouaand 
bushels  of  wheat  annually ;  and  that  of 
three  hundred  men  for  two  years  would  pro- 
duce one  that  would  yield  siity  thoiuand 
bushels ;  and  if  they  were  working  for 
themselves  on  their  own  land,  instead  <£ 
being  mere  hired  laborers,  it  would  be 
much  more.  At  ten  shillings  per  week,  the 
labor  of  these  three  hundred  men  would  be 
worth  £1Q,000,  being  far  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  mil!  of  very  ordinary  me,  to  be 
employed  in  converting  the  cotton  of  India 
into  a  form  to  fit  it  for  re-exportation  to 
that  country,  by  aid  of  male  and  female, 
adult  and  infant  laborers,  who  muat  work 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at  small  wagei; 
to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  poor 
Hindoo  who  obtains  for  a  month'a  labor 
about  two  rupees,  or  one  dollar. 

The  man  who  cultivates  ten    acres  of 
land,  his  own  property,  iind  obtains  fron 
it  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equi\-aleat, 
per  acre,  obtains  five  hundred  bushels  fior 
his  year's  work.     The  same  labor  employ- 
ed in  producing  iron  or  cloth,  to  be  et 
ported  in  exchange  for  food,  does  not  pro-    i 
duce,  on  an  average,  including  the  anare    I 
of  the  owner  of  the  furnace  or  the  miB,    ' 
more  than  three  bushels  per  week,  or  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  bushcU  per  annum. 
In  the  one  case  labor  is  applica  directly  to 
the  production  of  the  commodity  that  ■ 
required ;  in  the  other  it  is  applied   hidi- 
recUy.  and  we  know  that "  the  more  direct- 

'      *  SUtistica  of  the  British  Em[nie,  toL  L  pk.  Ml 
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ly  power  b  applied,  the  less  is  the  fricllon 

and  the  greater  is  the  effect ;  and  that  with 
every  increase  in  the  quantity  of  machinery, 

friction  increases  and  power  tUiniiushes." 

"  So,"  Bays  Mr.  Carey, "  is  it  here.  The  fric- 
tion lb  great,  aad  hence  It  is  that  food  ia  high,  and 
that  wa^a  are  low.  In  many  parts  of  England, 
the  agricultural  laborer  has  but  nine  shilling 
per  week,  wbile  tbe  ordinary  price  of  wheat  la 
not  lesB  than  fifly  shilUngs  per  quarter,  and  it 
is  frequently  more.  The  laborer  has  for  his 
week's  work,  therefore,  bat  about  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter,  or  a  bushel  and  a  third  per  week, 
^aU;turpi>iei,andhecanaccnmu1ate  nothing. 
Throughout  the  United  States,  the  laborer  has 
about  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  which  will 
not  vary  materially  from  the  average  price  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat;  which  would  give  six  buah- 
ela  as  the  price  of  a  week's  work.  He  can, 
therefore,  consume  more  than  tbe  English 
laborer  receices,  and  still  lay  up  more  than  half 
bis  wages.     That  .he  does  this  is  every  day 

It  will  be  s^d,  however,  that  there  is 
not  room  for  the  populatjon  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  employ  itself  in  cultivation, 
and  tliat  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  man- 
ufactures would  flood  the  agricultural  la- 
bor market.  To  {hose  who  think  bo,  we 
would  recommend  a  re-perusal  of  the  pas- 
sage we  have  extracted  from  Mr.  McCul- 
loch,  and  also  a  careful  examination  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  They  will  then  see 
^at  in  the  latter,  the  best  lands,  those 
which  require  drWage,  are  uncultivated 
because  of  the  want  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment. Even,  however,  in  the  former,  how 
wonderfully  small  is  the  improvement  now 
being  made  compared  with  what  might  be 
made  were  the  spirit  which  animates  some 
few  of  her  landed  proprietors  to  become 
universal,  and  with  every  step  in  their  im- 
provements there  would  arise  a  new  de- 
mand for  labor  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  work  of  production.  At  the  dinner 
above  referred  to  it  was  stated  by  a  clergy- 
man, that  on  a  piece  of  land  that  gave,  he- 
fore  it  came  into  bia  possession,  employ- 
ment to  but  three  and  a  half  laborers,  who, 
jud^g  from  tbe  amount  of  their  produc- 
tion, must  have  been  poorly  pad ;  there  are 
now  kept  in  full  employmeat  no  less  than 
twelve,  and  thar  large  production  enables 
diem  to  obtain  good  wages.  With  every 
increase  in  the  power  of  producing  food 
at  home,  there  would  he  increased  demands 
for  labor  to  be  employed  in  tbe  work  <rf 


converting  the  food  and  the  iron  ore  into 
iron,  and  uie  food  and  the  wool  into  cloth  for 
the  use  of  the  prosperous  producers  of  food, 
while  the  power  to  construct  roads  and  to 
build  houses  would  grow  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land;  for  every  diminution  in  tbe 
labor  of  exchanging  would  be  attended 
with  an  increase  m  the  quantity  that  could 
be  given  to  tbe  work  of  production. 

With  abundant  wealth  to  be  applied 
to  the  work  of  improvement,  and  with  a 
power  to  produce  food  at  less  cost  of  labor 
than  any  country  in  the  world,  except 
Belgium,  Great  Briton  buys  her  food 
abroad,  employing  in  its  production  the 
people  of  Russia  and  Polaiid,  Egypt  and 
Sicily,  being  precisely  those  whose  culti- 
vation is  carried  on  by  md  of  tbe  worst  ma- 
chinery  in  the  world,  and  she  pays  for  this 
costlj  food  in  the  labor  of  men  who  cannot 
obtam  of  it  in  exchange  for  a  year's  ser- 
vices,  on  an  average  of  years,  more  than 
a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  whole  number  of  occupiers  of 
land,  and  of  agricultural  laborers,  was  ^ven 
in  1631  at  less  than  two  million  four  nun- 
dred  thousand,*  while  tbe  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  standard  b^ng  wheat, 
at  six  shillings  and  threepence  or  tl.60 
per  bushel  of  seventy  pounds,  was  esti- 
mated at  £165,000,000,}  or  the  equivalent 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  bushels,  a  yield 
which  might  be  doubled  with  the  application 
of  the  same  labor  were  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment general  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  return  is  equal  to  an  av- 
erage of  about  two  hundred  bushels  to 
each,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  very 
many  occupiers  are  not  laborers,  and  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  labor  of 
those  who  are  so  is  given  to  the  work  of 
making  the  machinery  of  production,  being 
employed  in  tbe  work  of  draining  and 
ditching,  road-making,  dtc,  die.  With 
this  allowance,  the  return  of  food  per  band 
may  f^rly  he  set  down  at  double  that  ob- 
tained from  labor  employed  in  the  work  of 
manufacture. 

Nevertheless,  she  buys  her  food  abroad 
when  she  might  produce  it  at  home,  and 
that  she  may  do  so  she  crowds  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  neople  into  closely -built, 
ill-drained,  and  ill- ventilated  towns,  whose 

•  McOullodi's  Statistk*  of  the  British  BmpiM^ 
P.B98. 
t  Hid,  p.  690. 
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cellars  are  filled  with  starring  operatives, 
who,  if  they  could  be  employed  on  the 
land,  would  obtain  larger  and  more  con- 
stantly increasing  returns  to  labor  than 
any  others  in  the  world.  So  employed, 
they  would  need  neither  fleets  nor  armies 
for  their  protection,  and  taxes  might  be 
dispensed  with,  whereas  under  the  exist- 
ing system  by  which  the  soils  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  of  Canada,  South  Africa,  and 
Austraha,  are  cultivated  bv  the  aid  of 
spinning -jennies  and  power-looms,  im- 
mense bodies  of  men  are  required  to  be 
mamtained  under  arms,  and  are  employed 
in  the  construction  of  arms,  and  of  ships 
and  steam  vessels,  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
tecting the  trade  and  in  compelling  the 
colonists  to  submit  to  decrees  of  Parlia- 
ment regulating  the  manner  in  which  it 
shall  be  carried  on  with  their  fellow  sub- 
jects at  home,  who  are  themselves  taxed 
so  heavily  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
armies  and  fleets  that  vast  bodies  of  sol- 
diers and  of  special  constables  are  re- 
quired to  preserve  even  the  appearance 
of  order  in  England  itself.  The  average 
product  of  labor  is  but  half  what  it  should 
now  be,  and  of  that  half  a  large  portion 
is  absorbed  by  the  unceasing  demands  of 
the  government.  The  laborer  gives  much 
labor  for  httle  food,  and  the  owner  of  land 
obtains  much  food  for  little  of  either  labor 
or  capital,  and  thus  the  whole  of  this 
unnatural  system  tends  to  make  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

Her  constant  effort  has  been  to  produce 
an  unnatural  state  of  things  by  which  she 
might  tax  the  world  for  the  support  of 
the  fleets  and  armies  by  which  it  was  to 
be  maintained,  and  the  effect  upon  herself 
has  been  that  of  producing  an  unnatural 
distribution  of  her  population.  The  con- 
sumers of  food — the  people  employed  in 
the  work  of  converting  raw  materials  into 
cloths  and  hardware,  and  those  employed  in 
the  work  of  transportation  and  exchange — 
have  borne  too  large  a  proportion  to  the 
producers  of  food,  and  hence  has  arisen 
that  dependence  on  the  proceedings  of 
distant  nations  that  is  now  held  to  be  the 
very  perfection  of  a  sound  political  econ- 
omy. Its  effect  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  is  that  of  incretising  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  price  of  all  is  dependent  upon 
the  cost  of  obtaining  that  last  small  por- 


tion which  iii  produced  in  Russia  and 
Poland  at  the  cost  of  much  labor,  and 
which  then  requires  a  large  additional 
quantity  for  the  performance  of  the  work  of 
transportation  from  ihe  bjmksof  the  Vbtula, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  consumer  in  Man- 
chester or  Birmingham.  Its  effects,  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing. The  smallest  disturbance  in  any 
part  of  the  world  has,  for  manj  years 
pa>t,  been  attended  with  the  clo^ng  of 
mills,  attended  with  distress  and  misery 
among  the  operatives,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  which  has  been  a  diminution 
rather  than  increase  in  the  habit  of  care 
and  economy  necessar}*  to  enable  them  to 
provide  agiiinst  a  recurrence  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  With  another  throw  of 
the  political  dice,  the  demand  for  cloth 
and  iron  has  increased,  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  laborers,  who  have  in^nriably 
manifested  a  disposition  for  turbulence 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  ser\'ility  with 
which  they  sought  employment  m  the 
gloomy  state  of  things  from  which  they 
had  just  emerged.  Now,  however,  a 
crisis  in  the  foreign  trade  of  England  seems 
to  have  arrived,  and  what  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult no  one  can  tell.  All  Europe  is  in 
commotion,  and  the  market  on  the  conti- 
nent for  her  products  is  almost  destroyed. 
The  West  Indies  are  in  a  state  of  utter 
ruin.  For  years  past,  the  trade  with  India 
has  been  a  gambling  one,  in  which  the 
losses  have  been  immense,  and  nearly  all 
the  houses  engaged  in  it  have  been  swept 
away  within  the  present  year.  The  demand 
for  the  products  of  her  mills  and  her  fur- 
naces has  so  greatly  diminished,  that  her 
exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  fell  off  about  a  million  ster- 
ling per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  year ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in 
the  export  to  this  country  consequent  upon 
our  adoption  of  that  most  ruinous  measure^ 
the  tariff  of  1846.  For  a  year  past,  this 
country  has  been  her  sole  resource ;  but  if, 
as  we  hope  and  trust  will  be  the  case,  the 
tariff  of  1842  be  re-enacted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  we  shall 
then  be  enabled  to  see  in  full  perfection 
the  results  of  a  system  which  drives  men 
from  the  labor  of  the  field  to  the  work- 
shop, with  a  view  to  compel  the  agricul- 
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turist  of  all  other  countries  to  use  the 
machinery  of  England  when  they  would 
prefer  to  use  their  own,  having  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  lapstone  to  sit  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  food  produced  by  the  man 
who  desires  to  wear  the  shoes. 

The  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus  would  tell 
us  that  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  now 
existing  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  the  natural  results  of  the  great 
principle  of  population,  and  that  as  man 
always  increases  more  rapidly  in  number 
than  food  can  be  increased  in  quantity, 
starvation  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  that  has 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
last  half  century;  and  he  will  persist  in 
this  assertion  despite  the  well  known  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  food  per  head  is 
now  probably  six  times  greater  than  it 
was  when  the  population  numbered  but 
two  millions  ;*  and  despite  the  universal 
fact  that  when  men  are  poor  and  scattered 
food  is  always  obtained  with  difficulty, 
while  with  increasing  population  the  facil- 
ity of  obtaining  it  is  always  increased.  In 
no  country  of  continental  Europe  is  popu- 
lation so  dense  as  it  is  in  Belgium,  and  in 
none  does  the  laborer  obtain  as  much  food 
in  return  for  the  same  quantity  of  labor. 
If  we  look  to  Tuscany  we  shall  see  nearly 
similar  results.     In  no  portion  is  popu- 

*  For  an  examiDation  of  this  question,  we  would 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Carey's  book,  p.  68. 


lation  so  widely  scattered  as  in  Poland, 
and  in  none  is  food  obtained  with  greater 
difficulty.  When  Sicily,  and  Egypt,  and 
Africa  abounded  in  population,  they  were 
the  granaries  of  Rome,  but  with  each  step 
in  the  diminution  of  their  respective  popula- 
tions, their  powers  of  production  have  been 
seen  to  diminish  in  a  still  more  rapid  ratio, 
and  the  scattered  people  that  now  remain 
have  little  to  tonsume  and  less  to  spare. 

The  true  cause  of  the  present  and  prob- 
able future  difficulty  of  England,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  her  pohcy  has  tended 
to  compel  her  subjects  in  Ireland  and  in 
all  her  colonies  throughout  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  people  of  other  nations,  to  do 
that  which  they  would  not  naturally  do,  in 
sending  the  food  and  the  wool  to  the  spin- 
dle and  the  loom,  instead  of  bringing  those 
simple  and  inexpensive  machines  to  the 
great  machine  that  produces  food  and 
wool.  The  effect  upon  them  has  been 
that  of  preventing  the  natural  concentra- 
tion of  man  by  aid  of  which  labor  is  ren- 
dered more  productive,  and  of  causing  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land  they  cultivated,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ducing the  commoditie-s  for  the  supply  of 
which  England  was  thus  rendering  herself 
dependent  upon  them.  She  has  exhausted 
every  coimtry  that  was  dependent  upon 
her,  and  the  state  of  exhaustion  that  she 
now  herself  exhibits  is  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  great  error  of  her 
policy.    Her  day  of  power  is  past. 
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Op  all  the  emiQent  masicians  who 
have  illustrated  their  art  by  their  genius, 
and  enriched  the  treasury  of  its  master- 
pieces by  their  works,  there  has  been  no 
one  80  remarkable  for  intuitive,  one  may 
almost  say  innate  disposition  to  music,  as 
Mozart.  The  numerous  well  authenticated 
stories  of  his  marvellous  precocity,  show 
him  to  have  possessed  in  infancy  a  degree 
of  musical  intelligence  more  like  to  the 
maturity  of  manhood  than  to  anything 
that  had  ever  been  known  or  could  ever 
have  been  supposed  of  a  child.  Thus  we 
learn  of  his  practical  facility,  that  at  an 
extremely  early  age  he  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  pieces  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty on  the  harpsichord  and  on  the  violin; 
and  of  his  inventive  powers  there  is  the 
living  proof  of  severd  compositions  writ- 
ten down  by  his  father  from  his  dictation 
when  but  four  years  old,  which  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  fluency  of 
melody  than  for  purity  of  accompaniment. 
We  have  a  right  to  suppose,  however,  that  it 
is  not  more  to  these  extraordinary  natural 
qualifications  than  to  the  judicious  educa- 
tion which  developed  them  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  production  of  those  works  of 
surpassing  excellence  that  were  the  admi- 
ration of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  will  be  the  models  of  all  time  to  come. 

Bom  in  the  court  of  Salzburg,  where 
his  father  held  the  appointment  of  Ka- 
pellmeister, Mozart  may  be  siad  to  have 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  music  from  his 
very  cradle.  Himself  a  musician  of  con- 
siderable ability,  both  as  a  composer  and 
as  a  performer,  the  elder  Mozart  had  for 
his  friends  and  constant  associates  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  of  the  arch- 
bishop, in  whose  service  he  was  engaged, 
80  that  his  home,  the  nursery  of  the  in- 
fant wonder,  was  ever  the  scene  of  musi- 
cal exercise  and  discussion;  thus,  that 
strong  susceptibility  to  musical  impressions 
in  his  son,  which  might  otherwise  have 


long  lain  dormant,  beine  immediately  acted 
upon,  began  immediately  to  expand — haT- 
ing  food  for  observation,  the  child's  greftt 
capacity  for  reflection  was  at  once  called 
into  play.  So  soon  as  the  tendency  of  the 
infant  mind  of  Mozart  began  to  ezprcM 
itself,  the  father,  who  appears  to  haTe 
been  in  all  respects  no  less  a  sensible  maa 
than  a  sound  musician,  began  in  the  most 
careful  manner  to  cultivate  it,  and  by  hk 
ingenious  instruction,  as  well  as  by  hit 
well-timed  encouragement,  completed  what 
nature  had  begun — the  formation  of  the 
greatest  musician  in  the  world. 

What  is  known  of  Mozart's  infantile 
compositions,  of  his  early  fluency  in  fugal 
improvisation,  and  of  the  elaborate  con- 
trapuntal exercises  he  wrote  for  the  differ- 
ent diplomas  and  other  distinguished 
honors  he  obtained  during  his  tour  in  Italy 
when  twelve  years  of  age,  proves  Uuit 
his  early  studies  must  have  been  in  the 
strict  school ;  and  the  remarks  on  piano- 
forte playing  contained  in  his  letters,  the 
accounts  of  his  performances  handed  down 
by  his  CO  temporaries,  and  his  compositi( 
for  this  instrument,  equally  show  that 
executive  artist  his  style  must  have 
most  pure  and  classical.  It  is  a  fair  pre- 
sumption that  the  character  of  his  c»riy 
studies  had  far  more  than  a  temporary 
effect  on  the  development  of  his  powers ; 
that  namely,  one  great,  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  his  style  as  a  com- 
poser may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
direction  given  to  his  musical  thougbta  l^ 
his  first  lessons  and  original  associationa. 

The  characteristic  to  which  allusion  is 
here  made  is  the  habitual  employment  of 
contrapuntal  contrivances  that  makea  the 
free  compositions  of  Mozart  so  remarkable 
for  elaboration  of  detail,  but  which  contri- 
vances are  themselves  so  happy,  are  intio* 
duced  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  and  are  'm 
evidently  not  the  result  of  research  but  of 
the  accustomed  train  of  thinking  of  the 


*  Cheap  edition  of  Mozart's  Operas.  Svo.  Berlin.    To  be  had  of  0.  F.  Hoyer,  Broadway,  and 
fenberg  and  Luis,  Broadway,  New  York. 
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writer,  that  they  give  not  in  the  least  to 
his  works  the  air  of  pedantry,  but  lead  one 
rather  to  suppose  that  such  intricate  points 
of  imitation  must  have  been  natural  to 
and  unpremeditated  by  him,  as  they  are 
ever  fresh  and  unexpected  to  the  hearer. 
The  particular  course  of  early  studies 

gursued  by  Mozart  is  thus  supposed  to 
ave  had  great  influence  in  the  moulding 
of  his  mind  and  the  structure  of  his  style  ; 
it  is  fair  to  consider,  however,  that  another 
cause  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
bringing  that  mind  to  maturity,  that  style 
to  the  perfection  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed, namely,  the  constant  encourage- 
ment which  Mozart  received  throughout 
his  career.  While  a  child,  his  father  and 
his  father's  friends  appreciated  what  he 
did  and  acknowledged  the  value  they  set 
upon  his  efforts ;  in  his  musical  tours  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  Italy,  he 
was  always  received  as  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  and  he  consequently 
never  wanted  opportunity  to  display  those 
powers ;  in  his  maturity  no  less  than  in 
his  infancy  he  always  found  executants  to 
do  justice  to  his  works  in  performance, 
audiences  to  listen  to  them,  and  discerning 
judges  to  admire  them.  Throughout  all 
his  career  we  find  only  one  instance  of 
Mozart's  having  written  a  work  of  any 
importance  that  was  not  eagerly  sought, 
adequately  produced  and  worthily  re- 
ceived ;  this  was  the  comic  opera  La  Finta 
SempHce,  which  was  written  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  before  he  had  otherwise 
essayed  his  powers  as  a  dramatic  com- 
poser, and  when  naturally  from  his  ex- 
treme youth  and  his  inexperience  the  man- 
agement of  the  opera  may  have  mistrusted 
his  abilities  and  hesitated  to  risk  so  much 
of  time,  expense,  labor  and  public  opinion 
as  must  be  risked  in  the  production  of  a  new 
work  upon  the  first  attempt  of  a  boy  who, 
however  wonderful  as  a  boy,  might  with- 
out injustice  be  doubted  as  a  competitor 
with  the  approved  masters  of  his  day. 
True  it  b  that  Mozart  was  often  ill  paid, 
sometimes  wholly  unpaid  for  his  labors  in 
money,  but  such  lucre  is  not  the  only 
gruerdon  of  an  artist. 

We  learn,  indeed,  that  he  had  powerful, 
perhaps  malicious  rivals  ;  but  in  this  cir- 
cumstance we  find,  if  not  encouragement, 
surely  a  worthy  stimulant  to  a  highly  or- 
ganized intellect :  the  opposition  of  po vers 


nearest  akin  to  his  own  could  only  act  as 
an  excitement  to  the  utmost  vindication 
of  his  own  powers  so  long  as  he  had, 
which  I.e  seems  to  have  had  always,  a  fit- 
ting field  for  their  exercise.  Every  opera 
he  wrote,  after  the  one  we  have  cited,  was 
composed  in  fulfilment  of  an  express  en- 
gagement, and  for  stipulated  singers  and 
orchestras,  so  that  at  their  first  production 
they  were  all  given  precisely  when,  where, 
and  by  the  identical  artists  for  whom  he  in- 
tended them,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  masses,  his  symphonies,  concertos, 
and  all  his  pieces  written  for  public  per- 
formance ;*  thus  was  he  encouraged  to  the 
composition  of  each,  while,  as  there  is  not 
the  record  of  a  single  failure  among  all  his 
very  numerous  appeals  to  public  favor,  we 
can  happily  feel  that  his  own  works  and 
their  success  most  genially  excited  him 
each  to  the  labor  of  the  succeeding. 

Acknowledged  by  the  very  greatest  in 
his  own  art,  and  received  and  courted  by 
the  royalty  and  rank  of  all  the  nations 
through  which  he  passed,  the  model  of  the 
student  and  the  idol  of  society,  Mozart 
could  well  dispense  with  the  worldly  wealth, 
the  want  of  which  has  depressed  many  a 
man  of  very  high  abilities  into  the  same 
silence  into  which  others,  with  the  brilliant 
author  of  //  Barbiere  at  their  head,  have 
been  lulled  by  its  possession.  With  many 
truly  gifted  men  their  unheard  works  have 
accumulated  on  their  shelves,  until  broken- 
spirited  by  continual  disappointment,  and 
no  longer  able  to  strive  in  vain  for  oppor- 
tunity to  manifest  the  deity  within  them, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  to  themselves  what 
they  could  never  become  to  the  world. 

The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the 
possibility  of  commenting  upon  all  Mozart's 
numerous  productions  ;  m  forming  a  gener- 
al idea  of  his  character  as  a  composer  from 
what  may  here  be  advanced,  the  reader 
who  has  not  already  formed  his  judgment 
and  made  his  estimate,  must  consider  that 
many  will  be  necessarily  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, others  merely  glanced  at,  and  but 
one,  his  universally  acknowledged  master- 
piece, carefully  analyzed.  The  compara- 
tive excellence  of  those  of  which  little  is 
said,  must  be  estimated,  not  by  the  com- 

*  The  unfinished  score  of  Zaide  and  the  frag- 
ment of  another  opera  may  be  supposed,  from 
their  incompleteness,  to  have  been  wUhh«i3L^  \s^ 
the  oom^^QME  trasn.  YQ^ci^^^^mteaanH^^ 
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parativcly  little  that  is  said,  but  by  the  an- 
alogous merit  of  those  to  the  remarks  on 
which  more  space  will  be  allotted. 

In  liis  chamber  music,  Mozart  takes  the 
very  highest  nmk  among  those  who  have 
most  excelled  in  this  class  of  writinir.  Ilis 
SIX  string  Quartets,  dedicated,  with  the  af- 
fection of  a  friend  and  the  enthusitU«im  of  a 
disciple,  to  his  predecessor,  his  compeer, 
and  his  successor,  Haydn,  and  his  otluT 
four,  justly  rank  with  the  very  best  of 
Haydn,  with  those  of  Beethoven  and  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  with  the  best  of  Spohr. 
The  world  knows  no  other  to  associate 
with  them. 

Of  the  Quintets,  that  in  G  minor  must, 
whatever  else  of  excellence  hits  been  or 
may  be  produced  to  compare  with  it,  be 
felt  to  be  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 

Of  his  many  beautiful  pianoforte  works, 
his  solo  Fantasia  and  Sonata  in  C  minor 
will  ever  stand  out  even  from  among  them 
as  a  composition  of  peculiar  power ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  as  containing,  particuhirly  in 
the  last  movement,  a  complete  prototype 
of  the  peculiar  style  which  modern  critics 
distinguish  as  Beethovenish,  and  which  in 
the  late  works  of  the  great  author  of  Fide- 
lio  is  recognized  as  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic. 

The  Ottet  for  wind  mstruments  in  C  mi- 
nor, known  also  as  a  string  Quintet  from 
the  composer's  own  arrangement,  must  not 
be  passed  over ;  first,  on  account  of  the 
great  rarity  of  pieces  of  high  merit  for  such 
a  combination,  and  next  on  account  of  the 
striking  example  afforded  in  the  Minuet  and 
Trio,  of  the  happy  application  of  Mozart's 
gre^it  contrapuntal  facility,  the  rhythmical 
clearness  and  the  melodious  fluency  being 
so  striking,  as  to  make  the  movement  cap- 
tivating to  the  most  uninitiated  and  musi- 
cally uncultivated  though  intelligent  listen- 
er, while  the  complicate  elaboration  of  the 
strict  canon  which  is  preserved  throughout, 
must  ever  astonish  the  most  erudite  mu- 
sician. 

Thus,  the  school  of  chamber  music  Mo- 
zart may  be  truly  said  to  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced, since  Haydn  wrote  all  the  best  of 
his  works  in  this  class  after  Mozart  had  im- 
proved upon  the  model  which  he  had  orig- 
inated ;  and  from  that  time  such  composi- 
tion has  assumed  a  higher  position  than  it 
held  or  aimed  at  before. 

In  orchestral  music  we  must  ever  regard 


his  S}iiiphonie8  in  G  minor,  for  its  intenu- 
ty  of  passionate  expression,  and  in  C  major, 
cjdled  by  tiie  En^lh^h  Jupiier,  for  its  sim- 
ple grandeur  and  its  pn>digious  elaboFation 
wiih  all  the  effe<*t  of  spontaneous  effu- 
sion, as  incrompaPfiblc  and  unapproachable. 
AViiatever  })e  the  romantic  imagination  and 
tiie  gigantic  power  expressed  in  the  no  less 
matchless  master-pieces  of  Beethoven,  the 
(jualities  for  which  these  two  works  are  so 
remarkal)le,  are  carried  in  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  works  themselTeSy 
whatever  h;Ls,  or  may  be  written,  for  ever 
individual.  These  two  immortal  works, 
and  the  no  less  l>«iautiful  in  another  and 
less  important  style,  tiie  Symphony  in  £ 
flat,  which  is  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close  a  ceaseless  flow  of  the  most  luxurious 
and  ei\<L'hanting  melody,  were  written  in 
immediate  succession,  and  according  to  the 
dates  on  the  composer's  MSS.,  in  the  in- 
credibly short  periixi  of  a  few  wet»ks. 

Mozart's  concertos  for  the  pianoforte 
were  an  immense  advance  upon  the  instru* 
mental  solos  of  the  period,  and  the  best  of 
them,  for  they  are  very  numerous  and  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  rank  with  the 
noblest  works  of  the  class  that  have  been 
since  produced.  And  how  noble  a  class  of 
composition  is  this  which  contains  the  great 
concertos  in  E  flat  and  C  minor  and  G  major 
of  Beethoven,  the  two  concertos  of  Mendels* 
sohn,  the  concertos  of  Stemdale  Bennett^ 
and  the  best  works  for  their  instrument  of 
Hummel  and  Moscheles !  These  master* 
pieces,  symphonies  with  an  obligato  part 
for  the  pianoforte,  are  so  infinitely  interest- 
ing as  music,  and  comprise  such  ^reat  ideas 
developed  through  so  grand  and  perfect  a 
plan,  as  to  place  them  on  the  highest  level  of 
compositions  for  the  concert  room.  They 
must  ever  do  honor  to  the  executive  artist 
who  adequately  interprets  their  beauties* 
beyond  all  the  most  florid  and  it  may  be 
ingenious  productions  that  are  too  much 
sought  by  the  general  audience,  and  which 
are  written  for  the  sake  of  the  instrument* 
not  of  the  music — for  the  exhibition  of  the 
digital  dexterity  of  the  performer,  not  of 
his  intellectual  intensity. 

The  concerto  in  D  minor  of  Mozart  and 
that  in  C  major  have  never  been  surpassed 
for  symmetry  of  design  and  beauty  of 
phraseology ;  they  abound  also  in  most 
effective  combinations  of  the  orchestra 
with  the   principal  instrument;  but  this 
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merit,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  some  more  recent 
compositions  of  the  same  class  since  the 
resources  of  the  orchestra,  from  the  in- 
creased excellence  of  the  performers,  have 
been  more  at  the  command  of  the  com- 
poser ;  still,  though  less  frequent,  Mozart's 
mixture  of  the  pianoforte  with  the  orches- 
tra is  in  many  instances  in  these  concertos 
not  less  beautiful  and  ingenious  than  the 
happiest  results  of  modem  research. 

The  pianist  must  however  bear  in  mind 
one  curious,  it  may  be  justly  said  unfor- 
tunate evidence  of  the  custom  of  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written,  which  the  piano 
forte  part  of  these  concertos,  as  it  is  handed 
down  to  us,  presents ;  viz.  that  it  is  a  mere 
skeleton  of  the  composer's  intention,  to  be 
filled  up  throughout  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  the  ability  of  the  performer,  and 
leaving  to  him  the  opportunity  of  the  ca- 
dence for  the  greatest  display  of  his  inven- 
tive ingenuity  and  executive  agility. 

Unhappily  for  the  worthy  rendering  of 
these  great  works  to  a  modem  audience, 
some  excellent  players  of  our  time  have 
little  discretion  and  some  have  less  ability 
to  dilate  upon  and  embody  the  concise 
outline  which  such  music  presents ;  and  it 
must  therefore  be  always  matter  of  regret 
with  these  works,  as  with  the  songs  and 
chomses  of  Handel  and  his  cotemporaries, 
of  which  the  organ  or  cembalo  part  was 
always  left  to  the  improvisation  of  the 
accompanist,  that  the  author  did  not  make 
a  definite  record  of  the  efifects  and  the 
passages  he  intended.  Certainly  when 
Mozart  himself  played  these  concertos,  it 
must  have  been  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  compare  the  different  readings  of  the 
same  work  he  would  give  at  different 
performances.  When  Mendelssohn,  who 
combined  with  the  highest  powers  ever 
known  as  an  executant,  a  power  of  thought 
akin  to  that  of  the  great  master  whose 
thoughts  he  interpreted,  rendered  them,  it 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest 
to  witness  the  commentary  made  in  the  true 
spirit  of  reverence  by  one  great  musician 
upon  another ;  but  none  besides  such  an 
one  can  the  world  trust  to  vary  the  pas- 
sages of  Mozart  at  each  several  perform- 
ance,  and  add  to  so  great  an  ori/nal. 

Of  Mozart's  sacred  music  there  is  room  to 
say  but  very  little  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance it  holds  in  the  list  of  his  works.  His 


Masses,  very  numerous  as  they  are,  are  for 
the  most  part  much  more  trivial,  or  at  least 
lighter  in  their  character,  than  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  subject  would  seem  to  demand, 
and  than  might  well  be  expected  by  the 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  author's 
contrapuntal  fluency  and  generally  faith- 
ful adaptation  of  his  style  to  his  sub- 
ject. 

Of  a  wholly  different  character  to  the 
majority  of  them,  however,  are  the  Re- 
quiem and  the  Sacred  Cantata  Davide 
Peniienle,  which,  for  elaboration  of  con- 
trivance combined  with  simplicity  of 
construction,  ingenuity  of  detail,  gran- 
deur of  outline,  the  most  poetic  expres- 
sion and  perfection  of  musical  develop- 
ment, belong  unquestionably  to  the  loftiest 
school  of  sacred  music,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  sublimity  of  the  greatest 
works  of  Handel  than  anything  produced 
between  the  days  of  that  immortal  musi- 
cian and  the  recent  compositions  of  our 
newly  regretted  Mendelssohn. 

We  must  pass  over  the  numerous  de- 
tached songs  of  Mozart,  which,  if  we  were 
to  speak  of  the  very  great  merit  of  his 
pianoforte  Cantata  **Non  temer,"  and 
his  superbly  dramatic  Scena  introduced  in 
the  Opera  of  Andromeda,  or  of  the  exqui- 
site simplicity  of  his  setting  of  Oothe's 
lovely  little  poem  Das  Veilchen  and  his  in- 
expressibly charming  canzonet  Au  Chloe, 
would  exceed  our  limits ;  we  will  but  say  they 
have  all  their  peculiar  and  felicitous  beauty, 
and  proceed  to  a  survey  of  his  excellence 
as  a  dramatic  composer,  which  is  of  course 
better  displayed  in  his  complete  operas 
than  in  these  separate  pieces,  and  in  which 
character  perhaps  he  has  his  firmest  hold 
upon  that  immortality  which  must  endure 
so  long  as  the  mind  of  man  can  appreciate 
what  is  great  and  beautiful. 

Of  his  early  dramatic  works  written  for 
and  produced  at  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  little  is  known  but  the  sensation  they 
created,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  such 
as  to  win  for  him,  though  yet  a  boy,  the  re- 
spect and  the  esteem  of  all  who  were  best 
able  to  estimate  their  merits.  We  may 
well  suppose,  from  the  analogy  of  the  com- 
positions that  are  known  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  from  the  evidence  of  the  grad- 
ual modification  of  his  style  in  his  subse- 
quent works,  that  these  were  com^^osed 
chiefly  of  tha  QiQi£<t«Dd£tf»tt&&fes^  ^  ^>^  «^ 
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and  we  may  well  believe  that  had  they 
contained  anything  strikingly  superior  to 
the  average  merit  of  the  works  with  which 
they  were  competed,  time  would  have 
transmitted  such  through  the  admiration 
of  the  intervening  age  to  the  emulation  of 
our  own. 

The  tirst  of  his  operas  that  is  now  known, 
and  that  takes  its  place  among  his  greatest 
works,  is  Idameneo ;  and  this,  though  it 
possesses  not  that  peculiar  identity  of  each 
of  the  characters  which  is  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  later  dramatic  works  of 
Mozart,  abounds  in  dramatic  points  of  the 
highest  order;  and  in  the  overture,  with 
its  wonderful  pedal  point  that  leads  to  the 
return  of  the  subject,  and  the  all  powerful 
storm  chorus,  equals  the  happiest  efforts 
of  its  author's  brightest  days. 

This  opera  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  as  being  the  earliest  example  of 
what  may  be  esteemed  the  modem  school 
of  instrumentation,  distinguished  from  that 
which  preceded  it  by  the  general  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  treatment  of  the  wind 
and  string  instruments,  employing  the 
former,  not  merely  to  contrast  or  to 
strengthen  the  latter,  as  was  for  the  most 
part  the  use  made  of  them  before  Mozart's 
time,  but  to  relieve,  and  color,  and  qualify 
the  effect  of  the  string  instruments  by  sus- 
taining sometimes  the  harmony  while  they 
move  in  some  figure  or  passage ;  and  to 
produce  all  the  varieties  which  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  hear  and  analyze  orches- 
tral combinations  will  understand  better 
from  their  own  recollection  than  from  any 
verbal  description,  and  which  those  who 
are  not  so  accustomed  will  not  be  likely  to 
understand  from  any  description  whatever. 

It  must  be  granted  that  similar  effects 
of  orchestration  are  to  be  occasionally 
found  in  the  works  of  earlier  masters,  as 
in  the  chorus  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness," 
in  HandeUs  Israel  in  Egypt ,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  song  "Revenge,  Timotheus 
cries,"  in  the  Alexander's  Feast  of  the 
same  composer,  in  the  chorus  of  Furies 
with  Orestes  in  prison,  and  the  grand  de- 
clamatory scene  in  which  this  character  ad- 
jures Pylades  to  leave  him  to  the  sacrifice, 
in  the  Iphigenie  en  Tauride  of  Gluck,  and 
in  many  other  isolated  instances  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  advance.  Enough 
has  been  cited  to  prove  that. Mozart  did 
not  wholly  originate  the  modem  school  of 


instrumentation,  though  he  systematixed 
and  brought  it  to  a  perfection  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  varied,  all  the  ingenaitj  of 
modem  times  cannot  surpass. 

The  next  opera,  Die  EntJUhrung  mu 
dem  Serailf  appears  to  have  much  delighted 
Mozart  in  its  composition,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  one  of  his  best  producUoniL 
It  cannot  but  be  noticed,  however,  thai 
although  it  was  written  and  produced  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  his  mar- 
riage, although  the  heroine  has  the  same 
name,  Constanze,  as  his  wife,  and  although 
his  letters  at  the  time  show  him  to  hare 
been  well  satisfied  with  his  labor,  the  sen- 
timental parts  of  this  opera  are  very  much 
if  not  wholly  wanting  in  that  intense 
heartful  melody,  that  true  language  of 
passion  which  one  poet  must  have  fore- 
boded when  he  wrote,  "  If  music  be  the 
food  of  love,"  and  another  poet  must  have 
known  when  he  answered — 

''  No;  music  is  not  the  food  of  Lore* 
Unless  Love  feed  npon  his  own  sweet  self 
Till  he  becomes  all  mueic  murmurs  of;** 

and  which  abounds  to  overflowing  in  the 
Figaro  J  Don  Giooanni,  Cost  fan  tuiii,  and 
the  Zauberflbte. 

Though  from  this  it  may  seem  thai 
when  he  had  most  of  love  in  his  heart  he 
had  least  of  it  on  his  pen,  we  have  in  the 
same  work  other  and  all-sufficient  proof 
that  the  happiness  and  excitement  in  which 
he  wrote  only  qualified  his  genius  to  briffht- 
en  it.  The  characteristic  or  comic  portions 
of  this  opera,  most  especially  the  musio  of 
Osmin  whenever  this  most  delightful  Cer- 
berus of  the  Harem  makes  his  appearanoe, 
are  so  exquisitely  appropriate  to  the  scenes 
and  in  this  sense  so  highly  dramatic,  eo 
full  of  humor,  musically  charming,  whils 
tme  to  the  character,  that  they  still  pre- 
serve their  original  freshness. 

Next  in  order  of  his  dramatic  worka  is 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  which,  as  a  work  of 
art,  of  imagination  and  of  musical  constme- 
tion  and  development,  is  much  superior  tc 
all  the  composer  had  previously  produced. 
In  this  we  must  first  acknowledge  the  cease- 
less fiow  of  that  peculiarly  lovely  melody 
which  has  since  become  associated  in  ths 
mind  of  every  musician  with  the  very  nans 
of  Mozart ;  next,  that  the  music  of  eaeh 
character  is  so  distinct  from  that  of  all  ths 
others,  as  to  make  each  person  in  the 
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drama  recognizable  by  what  he  sings. 
Thus  we  have  the  genial  good  humor 
blended  with  never-faiung  sarcasm  in  Fi- 
garo; the  pensive  melancholy  but  still 
ardent  love  of  the  countess ;  the  playful 
naivete  and  loving  tenderness  of  Susanna ; 
the  glowing  passion  of  the  Page;  the 
manly  dignity  and  voluptuousness  of  the 
Count ;  the  simplicity  of  Barbarina ;  the 
afifectation  of  Marcellina;  the  pedantic 
gravity  of  Basilio ;  the  self-importance  of 
the  Doctor^  and  the  bluntness  of  the  gar- 
dener, all  so  distinctly  depicted,  as  to  make 
the  work  a  perfect  study  of  the  variety  of 
musical  and  dramatic  expression.  Lastly, 
we  must  notice  the  clear  though  elaborate 
construction  of  the  several  pieces  of  music, 
and  most  of  all  the  wonderful  Finale  to 
the  first  act,  which,  the  longest  piece  of 
dramatic  music  extant,  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect,  since  all  idea  of  its  remarkable 
length  is  lost  in  the  excitement  produced 
by  its  wonderful  dramatic  interest,  the  ad- 
mirable symmetry  of  its  construction,  and 
the  beautiful  flow  and  endless  variety  of 
ideas  of  which  it  is  composed. 

//  Don  Giovanni,  the  opera  which  is 
received  by  all  the  world  as  the  greatest 
production  of  the  lyric  sta^e,  the  work 
which  gives  the  brightest  lustre  to  its 
author's  crown  of  glory,  could  it  have  been 
written  even  by  Mozart  without  the  valuable 
experience  accumulated  by  him  from  his 
previous  labors,  would  have  been  sufficient 
in  itself  to  win  for  him  his  immortal  name. 
The  importance  that  this  work  holds  and 
can  never  cease  to  hold  in  the  annals  of 
music  on  account  of  its  peculiar  excellence 
and  the  influence  its  production  had,  and 
its  existence  still  maintains  upon  the  art, 
will  justify  the  occupation  of  more  of  the 
limited  space  of  these  remarks  by  the  ex- 
amination of  its  beauties  than  has  been 
devoted  to  the  other  great  legacies  of  its 
composer. 

The  story,  a  very  old  Spanish  legend, 
had  been,  when  Mozart  wrote  his  opera, 
long  familiar  to  the  stage  as  a  comedy  and 
as  a  ballet.  This  familiarity  to  the  public 
of  the  subject  and  its  conduct  is  a  most 
important  advantage  for  an  opera  libretto, 
since,  with  the  very  best  enunciation,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  audience  to  follow  the 
whole  of  the  words  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance, (especially  in  the  concerted  pieces  in 
which  the  action  of  the  drama  is  chiefly 


developed,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it  is 
most  essential  that  the  sense  should  be  un- 
derstood.) If  they  be  previously  acquainted 
with  the  several  points  of  the  play,  they 
are  so  much  the  better  able  to  discover, 
examine,  and  appreciate  the  musical  ex- 
pression. 

Let  us  consider  separately  each  of  the 
characters,  and  observe  what  life  and  indi- 
viduaUty  the  composer  has  given  to  all  of 
them. 

First  and  chief,  there  is  Don  Giovanni, 
the  noble  and  the  amorous,  who,  libertine 
as  he  is,  has  so  much  of  fascination  in  his 
gay  and  gallant  bearing,  so  much  of  val- 
iance  in  his  carelessness  of  all  the  evils, 
natural  and  supernatural,  that  beset  him, 
so  much  of  amiabiUty  of  manner  and  seem- 
ing sincerity  in  all  his  falsehood  and  in- 
constancy, that  the  audience,  though  they 
may  know  the  black  side  of  his  character, 
ever  delight  in  his  presence,  and  are  no 
less  carried  away  than  are  the  characters 
whom  he  addresses  by  the  charm  he  al- 
ways spreads  around  him ;  and  they  feel 
for  him  if  not  with  him  in  all  his  perplexi- 
ties, so  completely  do  the  phrases  with 
which  Mozart  has  made  him  express  him- 
self captivate  all  hearts  and  win  all  hear- 
ers. Thus  we  have  examples  of  his  passion, 
the  tenderest  of  tender  passions  in  his 
mouth,  (and  so  very  tender  in  his  heart 
that  it  melts  away  under  the  very  next 
eyebeams  that  shine  upon  it,)  in  the  duet 
''  La  ci  darem  la  mano,'  and  in  the  serenade 
"  Deh,  vieni  alia  finestra ;"  of  his  gaiety 
and  overflowing  animal  spirits  in  the 
song  "Fin  ch'  an  dal  vino,"  and  indeed 
everywhere  throughouU  the  whole  of  the 
music  allotted  to  him ;  and  of  his  dauntless 
valor,  in  his  first  scene  with  the  Commen- 
datore,  in  the  last  movement  of  the  first 
Finale,  where  all  his  enemies  discover 
themselves  to  him  at  the  masquerade  and 
threaten  him  with  the  words  "Tremo, 
tremo,  scellerato,"  and  most  of  all  in  the 
last,  the  great  scene  with  the  statue,  and 
especially  when  he  replies  to  the  invitation 
to  sup  in  return  with  his  ghostly  guest — 

^  Ho  firmo  il  cor  in  petto, 
Non  ho  timer,  verro." 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  upon  the 
wonderful  change  in  the  character  and  the 
very  tone  of  the  mu&\&«it^TSL  ^^TStfsaisa!^* 
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when  Don  Giovanni  takes  the  hand  of  the 
guest  in  pledge  of  his  engagement,  which 
makes  the  hearer  feel  the  petrifying  influ- 
ence uf  the  supernatural  contagion,  and 
shudder  with  the  hero  when,  despite  his 
reckless  daring,  the  exclamation  forces  it- 
self from  him, 

"  Ohime !  die  gelo  e  questo  mai  ?" 

We  must  not  forget,  also,  his  grand  re- 
jection of  the  sUituc  s  admonition  to  repent- 
ance, and  his  repetitions  of  "  No,  no,"  in  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  adjuration,  and  most 
of  all  the  last  three,  in  which  he  hurls  defi- 
ance at  fate  itself,  and  jumps  all  consequen- 
ces to  maintain  the  one  predominant  fea- 
ture of  his  character,  his  steadfast  adherence 
to  his  once  formed  resolution,  making  his 
own  will  paramount  to  all  surrounding  ac- 
cidents, whether  of  good  or  evil. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  subject  here  leads  us 
from  examining  a  particular  character  to 
marvel  at  the  whole  scene  to  which  allusion 
has  just  been  made.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  scene  is  the  grandest  in 
the  whole  range  of  dramatic  music ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  by  whosoever  has  heard  it 
efficiently  executed,  that  there  is  somewhat 
so  truly  awful  in  its  grandeur,  as  to  give  all 
the  feeling  of  reality  and  truth  to  the  pre- 
ternatural event  it  depicts,  and  to  approach 
nearer  to  sublimity  in  its  effect  than  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  anything  can  which  is 
not  intimately  blended  with  our  most  sol- 
emn religious  associations.  It  is  not  the 
least  wonder  in  the  musical  conduct  of  this 
extraordinary  scene,  that  the  three  cliarac- 
tcrs  concerned  arc  so  distinctly  portrayed 
as  to  be  each  always  identical :  thus  we 
have  the  terrible  grandeur  of  the  Commen- 
datore,  the  dignitied  though  reckless  bear- 
ing of  Don  Giovanni,  and  the  terror  which 
would  be  overwhelming,  but  for  his  affec- 
tion for  his  master,  which  is  superior  even 
to  his  fears,  of  Leporello. 

To  descend  to  technicalities,  a  thing  so 
strikmg  cannot  be  loft  without  mention  as 
the  employment  of  trombones  in  this  scene. 
Though  we  rajiy  consider  that  instnunenta- 
tion  is  but  the  coloring  of  a  musician's 
ide<is,  still,  as  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
painting  depends  wholly  upon  its  coloring, 
so  even  under  this  consideration,  instru- 
mentation may  be  allowed  to  hold  a  hirge 
importance  in  the  filling  up  of  a  musical 
design.    Therefore  it  is  just  to  adduce  the  | 


peculiar  use  of  these  instruments  in  produc- 
ing the  overp«»wering  fe<'ling  of  mystery 
throughout  this  whole  scene.  In  the  score 
ui  Mozart  thcv  are  onlv  introduced  in  one 
other  situation  in  the  course  of  the  ^'hole 
opera,  namely,  when  the  statue  speaks  in 
the  cemeter\- ;  and  thus  a  peculiar  sound 
in  the  orchestra  always  accftmpaniee  the 
voice  of  this  ghustly  aveng(;r,  which  adds 
much  to  the  identitv  given  to  the  character 
both  by  the  generally  peculiar  intervals  of 
the  voice  part  and  its  wholly  unrhythmical 
but  highly  declamatory  style,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  liarmony  and  figure  of  accom- 
paniment. 

This  impressive  effect  is  considerably 
lessened  in  the  perfr^rmancc  of  the  opera 
in  the  present  aay,  by  the  unwarrantable 
custom  tfK)  generally  adopted  of  introduc- 
ing trombones  in  the  Overture,  the  first 
Finale,  and  the  Sefttet,  where,  though  they 
may  add  to  the  noLse,  perhaps  even  to  the 
force  of  the  music,  they  give  nothing  to  the 
character,  at  least  to  the  character  Mozart 
intended,  and  their  being  thus  introduced 
takes  away  the  individuality  that  the  com- 
pa<^r  meant  should  attach  to  the  only  sit- 
uations where  he  wrote  for  them. 

In  contemplating  this  renuirkable  scene 
the  obser\'ation  irresistibly  suggests  itself, 
that  Weber  in  his  Fre'uchntz,  and  other  less 
eminent  composers  of  musical  diablerie, 
have  studied  and  profited  by  Mozart*s  great 
and  original  conception ;  indeed,  having 
studied  this,  who  could  think  upon  a  similar 
subject  and  not  think  similarly  ? 

Next  in  importance,  the  ever-impatientt 
all-enduring  Leporello  comes  under  notice. 
An  excellent  good  fellow  is  he  in  his  way, 
but  his  way  is  quite  his  own,  equally  dis- 
tinct from  the  good-natured,  satiiical  drol- 
ler}' of  Figaro,  and  his  somewhat  more 
sedate  but  not  less  sarcastic  co- humorists 
Osmin,  and  from  the  gay  and  facetious 
drollery  of  Papageno  ;  and  it  is  a  good 
lesson  on  the  groundlessness  of  mortal 
grumbling,  to  see  how  intolerant  he  is 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  this  opera» 
of  all  the  "dirty  work"  that  is  put  upon 
him,  and  yet  how  wilfully,  one  can  scarce- 
ly say  willingly,  ho  still  bears  all.  "We 
are  impressed  with  Leporello*s  affection  for 
the  Padrone,  but  we  feel  h..  the  while  that 
he  fears  him  while  he  loves  him,  and  we 
fancy  it  may  be  that  he  is  concerned  in 
the  Don's  misfortunes  only  insomuch  as 
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himself  is  a  sharer  in  their  consequences. 
Leporello  is  a  humorist  too,  but  a  very 
dry  one ;  and  he  gives  ua  to  believe  that 
his  pleasantry  is  more  the  effect  of  dullness, 
or  of  simplicity  at  least,  than  of  any  wit 
that  he  possesses.  His  character  unifolds 
itself  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  where  he 
stands  with  his  lantern  waiting  till  his 
master  returns  from  one  of  his  gallantries, 
an  unfortunate  wont  of  the  serving-man 
that  is  evidently  against  his  will — "  notte 
e  giomo,"  he  has  ever  to  discharge  the 
same  somewhat  questionable  and  always 
doleful  duty ;  but  when,  after  his  mea- 
sured retrospect  of  past  times,  and  of  the 
improprieties  they  have  witnessed,  he  en- 
ergeticaUy  resplves  to  be  a  gentleman  for 
the  future,  and  to  serve  no  more,  he  yet 
gives  us  to  understand  from  his  manner, 
that  he  intends  for  ever  to  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  if  only  that  he  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  complaining  of  it.  In  the  Aria 
"  Madamira,"  this  worthy  is  quite  in  his 
glory,  telling  all  the  evils  of  his  master 
that  his  fancy  can  invent,  or  his  tongue 
can  utter,  and  truly  exulting  in  his  connec- 
tion with  one  of  whom  so  very  much  can 
be  fancied.  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  solo 
music  only  that  Mozart  has  made  much  of 
Leporello ;  his  part  is  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  Trio  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction, 
when  the  Commendatore  dies ;  and  no  less 
so  in  the  Finale  to  the  first  act;  and  again 
in  the  Duet  with  Don  Giovanni,  "  O  Statua 
gentilissima ;"  and  in  the  admirable  sup- 
per scene,  especially  that  part  already 
cited ;  but  perhaps  more  than  all  in  the 
wonderful  Sestet  "  Sola,  sola,"  when,  first 
mistaken  for  his  master,  he  is  threatened 
with  the  vengeance  of  all  whom  his  mas- 
ter has  wronged,  and  afterwards,  when  he 
declares  himself  with  his  truly  pitiable 
appeal  for  pardon,  the  astonishment  of  all 
lessens  not  his  embarrassment. 

But  a  few  words  must  suffice  to  draw 
attention  to  the  natural  tenderness  and 
gentle  simplicity  of  the  country  girl,  Zer- 
hna,  so  exquisitely  expressed  in  her  two 
Arias,  "Batti,  batti,  bel  Masetto,"  and 
"  Vedrai  Carino,"  the  latter  a  true  heart's 
balsam  for  the  grievous  bodily  ills  that 
have  been  inflicted  on  her  luckless  sweet- 
heart, and  the  former  such  a  pure  flood  of 
beautiful  feeling  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
as  could  not  but  dispel  every  jealous  sus- 
picion of  the  "  bel  Masetto,    and  win  for- 
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givencss  from  a  lover  the  most  obdurate 
whose  sympathies  it  could  not  fail  to  awak- 
en, as  it  ever  does  those  of  the  audience. 

The  blunt,  and  homely,  and  very  jeal- 
ous Masetto  has  a  character  of  music  no 
less  clearly  defined,  which  is  apparent  in 
the  broken  phraseology  of  his  Aiia  "  Ho 
capito,"  and  always  recognizable  whenever 
he  appears. 

Donna  Elvira  is  a  most  ingenious  con- 
ception of  the  composer,  most  skilfully 
carried  out.  She  is  the  deserted  mistress 
of  the  fickle  hero,  who  is  only  constant  in 
his  inconstancy,  and  pursues  him  through- 
out the  opera  with  complaints  of  her 
wrong,  far  more  just  in  themselves  than 
likely  to  win  him  back  again.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  con- 
certed pieces  in  which  this  character  is 
engaged,  that  her  part  always  stands  out 
from  the  rest  with  a  phraseology,  some- 
times even  a  rhythm,  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other  characters,  most  striking 
instances  of  which  felicitous  and  dramatic 
treatment  occur  in  the  Quartet  "Nonti 
fidar,"  and  in  the  Adagio  in  the  first 
Finale  "  Vendichi  il  giusto  cielo."  It  is 
made  clearly  to  appear,  however,  despite 
all  her  reproaches,  that  she  has  in  her  dis- 
position the  true  food  of  love,  would  her 
deserter  but  give  her  the  opportunity  to 
manifest  it ;  thus  nothing  can  be  more 
amiable  than  the  music  allotted  to  her  in 
the  Trio  "  Ah,  taci,  ingiusto  core,"  when 
she  believes  him  to  be  returning  to  her 
repentant,  nor  more  tenderly  beseeching 
than  that  in  the  Sestet  "  Sola,  sola,"  when 
he,  in  the  person  of  the  disguised  Le- 
porello, is  attacked  by  those  who  have 
such  just  resentment  against  him. 

Don  Ottavio  is  certainly  the  least  excit- 
ing character  of  the  whole  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  but  he  is  not  the  least  effective. 
His  general  quietness  forms  a  happy  con- 
trast to  the  more  lively,  or  spirited,  or  en- 
ergetic, or  passionate  music  of  the  other 
characters,  and  the  bewitching  melody  of 
his  most  lovely  Aria,  *•  II  mio  tesoro,"  and 
still  more  powerfully,  the  wonderful,  the 
unique  passage  for  its  irresistible  expres- 
sion of  the  most  ardent  passion  and  tender 
affection,  in  which,  in  the  Duet  with  Don- 
na Anna,  he  answers  to  the  lament  of  his 
betrothed  for  her  murdered  father — 
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groves  him  a  lover  worthy  of  the  great 
eart  of  Donna  Anna,  and  /made  us  ever 
regret  that  the  situations  of  the  drama  al- 
low not  opportunity  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  so  glowing  a  conception. 

Lastly,  to  the  character  of  Donna  Anna, 
since  no  words  could  do  justice,  a  few  may 
acknowledge  the  incompetency  of  language 
to  describe  its  musical  perfection.     It  is 
this  character — the  only  one  in  which  the 
grrander  passions   are    displayed,  but    in 
which  they  are  expressed  with  the  highest 
degree  of  poetical  feeling  and  tragic  power — 
it  is  this  character  that  gives  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  work ;  this  gives  to  it 
quite  another  standing  than  that  of  Figaro, 
which,  althoiigh  from  beginning  to  end  an 
incessant  outpouring  of  the  richest  genius, 
affords  not  scope  for  the  exercise  of  that 
genius  in  its  loftiest  capacity — and  places 
it  on  the  high  pinnacle  where  it  must  for 
ever  stand,  as  the  noblest  production  of 
the  lyric  stage.     There  is  nothing  in  all 
music  to  equal  the  wonderful  burst  of  pas- 
sionate grief  in  the  recitative  when  Donna 
Anna  discovers  the  dead  body  of  the  Com- 
mendatore,  and  the  duet  which  follows  it 
in  which  Ottavio  can  only  soothe  her  de- 
spairing madness  by  swearing  to  avenge 
her    father's    murder.     This  magnificent 
piece  of  music  must  be  known  well  to  be 
duly  appreciated ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  heard 
even  for  the  first  time  without  producing 
an  overpowering  effect,  by  its  sublime  pa- 
thos and  truthful  expression  of  the  great- 
est emotions  of  the  human  heart,  so  it  can- 
not be  familiar  to  the  sensitive  and  studi- 
ous mind  without  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  value,  and  those  beauties  which  at  first 
flashed  vaguely  on  the  understanding,  by 
degrees  taking   root    there,  at   last  sur- 
mount all  possibly  preconceived  ideas  of 
excellence. 

Another  great  display  of  Mozart's 
tragic  powers  is  in  the  recitative  in  which, 
recognizing  Giovanni  as  the  assassin  of  her 
father.  Donna  Anna  describes  to  Ottavio 
the  scene  of  his  entering  her  chamber,  and 
points  to  him  as  the  object  of  his  revenge. 
The  Aria  which  follows,  *'  Or  sai  che  Tonore," 
is  one  of  eminent  declamatory  beauty,  and  is 
remarkable  for  one  of  those  peculiarly  hap- 
py points  of  imitation  that  give  (as  we  be- 
fore observed)  such  particular  force  to  Mo- 
zart's music,  and  which,  from  the  fluency 
with  which  they  are  evidently  written  and 


the  natural  manner  in  which  they  are  intm- 
duced,  prove  that  the  profoundest  reaourcet 
of  counterpoint  were  so  perfecUj  familiar 
to  him  as  to  make  what  appean  the 
effort  of  laborious  pedantry  with  moat  com- 
posers, the  spontaneous  ebuUitioa  of  tlie 
ordinary  habit  of  thinking  with  him. 

The  character  c^  Donna  Anna,  howerer* 
is  by  no  means  all  severity,  grief  and  de- 
spair, and  vengeance ;  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful Aria  "  Non  mi  dir/'  while  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  all  the  rest  she  haa  to  aing; 
shows  her  no  less  capable  of  loving  tender- 
ness than  of  the  graver  and  grander  pas- 
sions. 

It  remains  but  to  notice  a  few  of  tlie 
most  striking  points  in  this  g^reat  open» 
for  to  enumerate  its  beauties  would  be  bat 
to  catalogue  every  passage  in  the  whole 
work. 

The  overture  is  one  of  great  excellenoe^ 
and  after  the  surprising  masterpiece  of  ita 
author,  that  to  Die  ZauberJTdie,  oertainly 
the  best  he  wrote.  It  is  purely  in  charae- 
ter  with  the  rest  of  the  work ;  opening  with 
the  principal  movement  of  the  celebrated 
supper  scene,  the  great  catastrophe  of  the 
opera,  it  at  once  impresses  the  hearer  with 
the  earnest  feeling  necessary  for  the  enter- 
ing fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  most  impor- 
tant work.  The  following  Allegro,  (esa^ 
tially  the  overture,  of  which  the  previou 
Andante  grare  is  a  most  effective  introdoe- 
tion,)  with  its  exciting  vivacity,  prepares 
the  hearer  for  the  spirited  animation  that 
characterizes  the  principal  action  of  the 
drama,  while  the  elaborate  treatment  of 
one  passage,  which  is  most  ingeniondy 
worked  in  close  canon,  gives  an  air  of 
sohdity  and  consequence  to  the  whole, 
without  which,  however  applicable  to  the 
story,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  the 
importance  which  this  opera  assumea  aa  i 
work  of  art. 

At  the  close  of  the  Introduction  there 
occurs  one  of  those  remarkable  strokes  of 
genius  that  are  found  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals in  the  works  of  the  greatest  poeta,  and 
the  existence  of  which,  whether  in  iwak 
or  in  language,  places  on  an  equality  of 
dramatic  excellence  the  minds  of  Mozart  and 
Shakspeare.  The  Commendatore,  wound- 
ed by  Gio^-anni,  gasps  out  his  last  accentaii 
broken,  half-stifled  phrases,  and  then  aa  he 
dies,  the  concluding  symphony,  a  moat  rf* 
fective  passage  of  aescending  semitonea^li 
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which  the  piercing  or  poignant  tone  of  the 
oboe  gives  a  peculiar  coloring,  instead  of 
coming  to  a  full  close  in  F  minor,  (the  key 
of  the  whole  movement,)  breaks  oflf  on 
the  first  inversion  of  a  chord  of  G  major, 
from  which  bemns  the  following  parlante 
recitative  with  Don  Giovanni  and  Leporel- 
lo,  and  so  gives  all  the  idea  of  the  transit 
from  time,  and  sense^  and  space,  and  feeling 
to  the  vague,  mysterious,  ever  unknown 
realm  of  the  supernatural.  This  great 
point,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  is  omitted 
m  most  of  the  pianoforte  editions  of  the 
opera,  because,  not  having  the  parlante 
recitative,  it  is  considered  necessary  to 
bring  the  piece  of  music  to  a  satisfactory 
and  complete  conclusion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
great  composer's  feats  of  contrapuntal  con- 
trivance occurs  in  the  first  finale,  where  at 
the  masquerade  three  different  orchestras  in 
different  parts  of  the  stage,  which  repre- 
sents the  illuminated  gardens  of  Giovan- 
ni's palace,  accompany  three  different 
groups  of  dancers.  The  first  begins  with 
the  well  known  minuet  in  three  four 
time  ;  the  second  afterward  comes  in  with 
another  dance  tune  in  two  four  time,  and 
the  third  lastly  joins  the  other  two  with  an- 
other dance  tune  in  three  eight  time ; 
thus  are  three  different  measures  made  to 

fo  on  at  once,  and  three  subjects  wholly 
ifferent  in  character  and  rhythm  made 
to  accompany  each  other.  This  curious 
feature  is  also  omitted  in  the  pianoforte 
arrangements,  probably  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  performing  such  perplexing  con- 
tretems  upon  one  instrument. 

Another  striking  point  is  the  enharmo- 


nic modulation  from  the  key  of  E  flat  to 
that  of  D  natural,  that  is  made  by  chang- 
ing a  dominant  seventh  into  an  augmented 
sixth,  when,  in  the  Sestet,  Ottavio  and  the 
rest  enter  the  garden  with  the  lights  in 
which  was  Elvira  alone  in  the  dark  with 
the  disguised  Leporello ;  the  bright  clear 
tone  of  the  trumpet-played  pianissimo, 
then  for  the  first  time  introduced,  adding 
almost  infinitely  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  e^ 
feet,  and  producing  no  less  a  flood  of  light 
in  the  orchestra  than  the  torches  borne 
by  the  attendants  on  the  stage. 

There  is  only  space  to  say  that  the  Coit 
fan  Tutti,  the  Clemenza  di  THto,  and  the 
Zauberfl5te  contain  each  their  immortal 
evidences  of  the  same  unequalled  power 
that  wrought  the  Don  Giovanni,  but  that 
from  the  meagreness  of  dramatic  situations 
in  the  libretti  of  these  operas,  the  com- 
poser had  not  the  same  scope  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  skill  which  they  evidence  to 
have  been  undiminished.  The  last,  the 
Zauberflote,  is  remarkable  for  containing 
some  of  the  lightest  and  most  popular,  and 
some  of  the  severest  and  most  elaborate 
music  that  Mozart  ever  wrote. 

In  fine,  though  it  is  both  needless  and 
impossible  to  classify  and  rank  one  after 
the  other,  men  of  rare  transcendent  genius, 
yet  when  after  this  brief  glance  at  some 
of  his  principal  works,  we  consider  how 
much  he  has  enriched  every  department 
of  music,  and  reflect  on  the  umversality 
as  well  as  the  immensity  of  his  genius,  ths 
conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  the^ 
greatest  musician  who  has  delighted  the- 
world  is  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 
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The  history  of  the  Persian  Epic  Poem 
itself  is  almost  as  romantic  as  any  of  tlie 
stories  it  contains.  Yesdegerd,  the  last 
king  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  wishing  to 
give  to  the  last  period  of  his  administration 
the  most  durable  splendor,  midertook  with 
great  labor  to  collect  in  a  body  all  tlie 
chronicles,  histories,  and  traditions  floating 
among  the  people  from  the  heroic  times 
down  to  the  time  of  his  reign.  To  this 
rare  collection  he  prefixed  the  title  of 
"  Bastan  Nameh."  Charlemagne  in  the 
same  age  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the 
Frank  nations  of  his  dominions,  but  this 
Western  collection,  effected  by  the  labor  of 
Eginhard  and  other  wise  men  of  his  day, 
ha^  not  reached  us.  Tlie  toils  of  the 
Eastern  sages  were  destined  to  be  ultimate- 
ly more  fortunate,  and  very  few  books 
were  preserved  through  such  a  variety  of 
circumstances  tending  to  their  destruction 
— ^if  the  history  of  Ferdousi  speak  true. 
We  take  it  as  preferred  by  many  on  the 
authority  of  Daulet  Shah,  Ferdousi's 
Persian  biographer. 

The  great  work  had  hardly  been  com- 
pleted while  Yesdegerd,  the  last  of  his 
race,  still  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  when 
(about  the  year  636  of  Christ--13  of 
the  Hegira)  the  terrible  Caliph  Omar, 
;at  the  head  of  that  army  which  had  suc- 
cessively conquered  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  driven  before  it  like  sheep  the  forces 
of  Judea,  and  pressed  back  the  invinci- 
ble Roman  Legions  with  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  at  their  head — threw  himself 
like  a  mountain  torrent  on  the  peaceful 
domains  of  Persia.  Yesdegerd  found 
out  pretty  soon  that  this  was  not  the  time 
for  collecting  old  ballads,  and  putting 
legendary  tales  together. 

Omar,  following  out  faithfully  the  dic- 
tates of  Mahomet's  policy,  made  war  upon 
books  and  libraries  as  ferociously  as  he 
did  upon  men  and  armies.  The  burning  of 
the  celebrated  Library  of  Alexandria,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  precious  in  the 
world,  was  the  act  of  this  brutal  conqueror. 


The  manuscripts  taken  from  it  served  to 
heat  the  baths  of  that  city  for  serenl 
months  with  their  flames,  a  fact  upon 
reading  which  the  literati  of  Pope  Leo  xJt 
time  used  to  bathe  the  historic  page  with 
tears. 

Whatever  Persia  then  possessed  of  fit- 
erary  treasure  was  found  m  the  sacldiig  of 
the  palace  of  Yesdegerd.  The  copy  of 
the  bastan  Nameh,  which  was  the  gem  of 
that  collection,  would  appear  to  be  the  atij 
one  formed  up  to  that  moment.  It  wm 
regarded  by  the  Mussulman  ffenend  wbo 
found  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitiotia  awe  oi 
account  of  its  fame  ana  the  imporUnoe 
attached  to  it,  andplaced  by  him  in  the 
hands  of  Omar.  The  Caliph,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  consistent  in  his  hatred  of  fitav 
ature,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write 
Still  he  had  the  book  examined  and  pti- 
sages  of  it  explained  in  his  presence.  He 
treated  the  glowing  descriptions  of  PerriM 
greatness  with  contempt ;  and  with  a  lands- 
ble  zeal  to  imitate  his  master,  the  penn 
who  held  it  cast  it  among  the  fragments  cf 
furniture  and  other  worthless  objects  of  the 
palace  which  strewed  the  room,  m  expects* 
tion  of  the  fire. 

Noisier  occupations  made  all  forget  the 
manuscript,  which  was  picked  up  by  tt 
Abyssinian,  who,  along  with  some  of  the 
vilest  soldiery,  was  prowling  about  tbe 
palace  to  glean  any  serviceable  remnsili 
which  might  have  escaped  in  the  pillM 
This  man,  in  default  of  better  luck»  held  « 
to  the  curiosity,  w^hich,  on  returning  to  )m  \ 
native  country,  he  disposed  of.  It  thtfl 
reached  the  court  of  the  Abyssinian  i 
arch,  who  ordered  it  to  be  tninslated 
Amharic  or  Ethiopian,  and  was  the  __ 
of  preser\ing  the  heroic  history  of  fli| 
Parses,  as  the  original  was  soon  after  k»\ 
coverably  lost. 

The  dark  night  of  Mahometan   donui^l 
tion  never  extinguished  totally  the  imni 
knowledge  in   Persia,  and  it  was  all 
remembered  by  the  learned  that 
containing  the  glorious  feats  of  the 
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heroes  had  been  written,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
still  existed.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
Bastan  Nameh  had  been  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  into  several  languages  of  Hin- 
dostan.  So  great  an  opinion  was  enter- 
tained of  the  Hbook,  that  after  a  long  time 
Seith  Yakoub,  a  Prince  of  Khorasan,  dis- 
patched four  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his 
dominions  to  India,  with  the  character  and 
honors  of  ambassadors,  to  solicit  a  copy 
from  the  government  of  the  country. 
Their  object  having  been  successfully 
accomplished,  the  Bastan  Nameh  appeared 
again  in  the  Persian  language. 

About  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  Samanian  dynasty 
commissioned  Dakiki,  one  of  the  best  poets 
of  his  time,  some  fragments  of  whose 
works  have  been  preserved,  to  versify  a 
part  at  least  of  that  immense  work.  He 
had  already  completed  twenty  thousand 
distichs  according  to  some  writers,  (Anthol. 
Persica  Acad.  Viennensis,)  and  according  to 
others  only  a  thousand,  (Atkinson's  Shah 
Nameh,  and  Ferdousi's  Persian  biographer,) 
when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
own  slaves. 

The  great  work  was  thus  interrupted, 
disregarded,  and  finally  totally  forgotten 
until  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Sultan 
Mahmoud  Sebettighin  of  Ghuznin.  This 
celebrated  conqueror  descended  from  the 
Bouyah  family,  which  reigned  in  Eastern 
Persia,  and  being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Khorasan,  Seblistan  and  other  provinces, 
extended  his  dominion  still  further,  prompt- 
ed by  the  restless  ambition  of  his  warlike 
race.  His  dominions  reached  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ganges, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Tartary  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  prince,  in  the  view  of 
augmenting  the  glories  of  his  reign,  and 
doubtless  of  biassing  the  affections  of  his 
subjects  in  his  favor,  resolved  to  complete 
the  great  work  which  had  been  once  un- 
dertaken, and  then  so  hopelessly  abandoned. 
Several  poets  lived  habitually  in  his  court, 
for  few  princes  extended  a  more  generous 
patronage  to  literature ;  and  poets  spring 
up  and  flourish  under  the  smile  of  mon- 
archs,  as  the  green  herbs  and  flowers  of 
the  field  beneath  the  showers  and  the  sun- 
beams of  heaven. 

From  the  crowd  of  royal  songsters  he 
selected  seven  of  the  most  valiant,  amongst 
whom  were  Enseri,  Ashjedi,  and  Ferrahi, 


names  which  have  remained  immortal  in 
the   annals  of    Persian    literature,*    dis- 

*  Ashjedi  was  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Merw.  He  found  great  favor  with  Mahmoud  for 
his  panegyrics  of  that  monarch's  victories.  He 
was  particularly  successful  in  an  elegy  com- 
posed upon  the  Qhaznevide's  return  from  the 
conquest  of  India.  This  elegy  remains  entire 
yet  It  begins:  ''When  this  sage  and  potent 
king  declared  war  to  India's  idols,  and  unrolled 
to  the  winds  the  banner  of  his  memorable 
achievements,"  <&c.,  &c  A  piece  by  the  same 
author,  eulogistic  of  one  Melopepo,  may  be  read 
in  the  Persic  Anthology  of  the  Viennese  Acade- 
my. The  collection  of  his  Odes  is  entitled  the 
Diwan.  Some  of  his  sentiments  are  dull  and 
far-fetched,  but  others  are  remarkable  for  their 
originality.  Instance  the  following:  "A  soul 
that  desires  not  to  be  released  from  its  abode  of 
clay,  is  not  a  bird  in  the  cage,  but  a  corpse  in  the 
tomb."  Extracts  from  his  writings  are  found  in 
the  *'  Asiatic  JoumaL"  From  these  we  select 
the  following  beautiful  specimen,  translated,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Falconer  : — 

"  When  Allah  makes  choice  of  a  man  to  fulfil 
The  plans  of  his  vast  and  inscrutable  will, 
Whate'er  he  attempts,  fails  and  withers  before 

him. 
And  sorrow  and  trouble  brood  heavily  o'er  him ; 
For  his  noblest  conceptions  are  groVling  and  vile, 
And  his  loftiest   thought   prone  to  error  and 

g^ile. 
But  when  pride  is  abased,  and  hb  spirit  is  taught 
That  unaided  humanity  profiteth  naught ; 
Then  Allah  comes  forth  in  that  sorrowfiil  hour. 
Re-awakens  his  courage,  and  clothes  him  with 

power. 
The  creature  is  powerless  to  help  or  sustain : 
'Tis  Allah  conceals,  and  'tis  Allah  makes  plain.** 

Enseri,  too,  was  highly  esteemed  by  Mahmoud, 
in  whose  praise  nearly  all  his  compositions  were 
written.  He  composed  several  poems  of  this 
nature,  amongst  which  the  **  Emic  we  Ezra,"  i  e . 
"  Of  Love  and  Youth,"  so  artificially  written,  that 
the  two  letters  hayn  and  ezrty  deemed  rather  harsh 
for  the  softness  of  the  subject,  never  occur  in  any 
of  the  verses.  In  one  of  his  odes,  he  addresses 
Mahmoud  in  the  following  strain :  "  Thou  art  the 
King  for  whom,  in  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  the  Jews,  the  Fire-worshippers,  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Mahometans,  with  one  mouth  cry 
to  heaven  in  their  prayers, '  Grant,  0  God,  thai 
in  his  end  as  well  as  in  his  name,  he  may  be 
Mahmoud,"  (i.  e.  The  Happy.) 

Ferrahi  was  one  of  those  h<m-vivant  geniuses, 
who  turned  his  metaphysical  capacities  to  ad- 
vantage, for  the  comfort  of  his  physical  individ- 
ual. He  was  loved  and  favored  oy  Mahmoud,  to 
whom  he  burned  incense,  culled  from  the  gimi- 
trees  of  Parnassus,  in  exchange  for  money  and  com- 
modities, amassing  to  himself  a  snug  little  fortune. 
While  on  his  way  to  Semar  Kenda,  a  beautiful 
city  of  the  Transoxana  province,  this  Ferrahi 
once  fell  in  with  a^aja^ov\^\Xs«w»>^V^^»s'^«^^ 
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tributing  amoDgst  them  seven  stories  to  be 
versified  from  the  Heroic  Chronicle.  En- 
seri  had  for  his  task,  the  history  of  Rus- 
tem  and  Sohrab,  and  having  been  judged 
superior  to  his  competitors,  was  chosen  to 
be  the  composer  of  the  wliole  Poem. 

In  that  ancient  and  highly  philosophical 
game  of  marbles ,  we  usea  to  obser\'e  with 
wonder,  in  the  days  of  our  vegetation,  a 
young  gentleman  play  into  the  ring,  and 
be  cned  winner,  when  suddenly  another, 
who  had  been  overlooked,  would  shoot 
his  alley  with  such  precision,  as  to  make 
it  knock  the  other  fair  over  the  line,  and 
after  spinning  around  awhile,  occupy  its 
identical  place.  This  was  precisely  the 
case  with  poor  Enseri.  He  was  fairly  in 
for  the  game,  when  Apollo  shot  an  alley 
at  him  with  such  dead  aim,  as  to  knock 
him  fairly  out  of  the  magic  circle  of 
memory,  leaving  in  his  stead  no  less  a 
personage  than  Aboul  Cassem  Mansur 
Ferdousi. 

This  great  poet  was  bom  about  the  year 
916,  (215  of  the  Hegira,)  in  the  reign  of 
Japhar  Abulfadlo,  surnamed  "  El  BilTah," 
the  thirty-ninth  of  the  Caliphs.  His  birth- 
place was  Tus,  a  city  in  the  province  of 
Khorasan.  "Ay!  and  meet  was  it,"  ex- 
claims one  of  his  biographers,  *'  that  in 
Tus,  which  is  incense  in  Latin,  should  be 
bom  Ferdousi,  who,  like  a  very  grain  of 
the  incense  of  poesy,  diffused  so  sweet  an 
odor  of  fame  over  all  the  world."  Of  the 
several  prodigious  events  which,  accord- 
ing to  old  Persic  authority,  came  to  pass 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  we  will  merely  re- 
cord one — a  vision  in  which  the  wonderful 
child  was  represented  to  his  father  stand- 
ing in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  west,  and  elevating  his  voice 
which  echo  repeated  from  the  four  points 


him  of  all  his  moDey,  and  told  him  how  thankful 
be  ought  to  he  for  their  not  giving  him  a  beating 
into  the  bargain.  Ferrahi  was  a  philosopher  to 
the  back -bone.  He  had  collected  money  for  the 
sake  of  the  case  and  comfort  it  could  procure ; 
now  it  was  gone,  he  concluded  the  worst  possible 
course  would  be  to  feel  uneasy,  and  be  aisposed 
to  grumble.  Putting  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
he  continued  his  visit  to  the  city,  where  he  re- 
mained closeted  for  a  few  days,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn brought  with  him  a  spirited  copy  of  verses  in 
which  his  curiopity,  the  gieediness  of  the  robbers, 
and  the  lightness  of  his  pockets,  were  all  dilated 
upon  with  a  sly  humor,  that  even  his  dry  est  biogra- 
pbere  confess,  was  full  of  radness  and  unctioa 


of  heaven.     His  youthful  days  presented 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  diligence 
and  quickness  with  which  he  distinguished 
himself  at  school.     He  followed,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  youth,  the  occupn- 
tion  of  his  father  and  brother,  who  weie 
gardeners  in  the  service  of  the  Governor 
of  Tus.    He  was,  however,  known  amongst 
the  towns-folk  for  his  dreamy  dispoution, 
and  for  the  fire  and  facility  with  which  he 
sang  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  Persia.     8dII 
Ferdousi  might  have  continued   until  the 
end  of  his  life  to  plant  cabbages  and  raiM 
beans  and  peas  for  the  Governor  of  Twt, 
had  not  a  circumstance  occurred  that  drore 
him  from  his  peaceful  home,  and  like  the 
poaching  adventure  of  Shakspeare,  proved 
for  him  the  first  rail  on  the  ladder  of  im- 
mortality.    The   occurrence   was  an   nn* 
provoked   injury    he    sustained    from    a 
townsman  of  his  own,  for  which  he  eould 
obtain  no  redress,  and  by  applying  for  jni- 
tice  only  irritated  his  adversary,  who  be- 
came a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  friendksi 
garden-boy.     Ferdousi  endeavored  to  per- 
suade his  brother  Mashud  to  depart  with 
him   from  the  neighborhood,  and  seek  s 
living  where   they   could   live  in   peace. 
Failing  to  effect  this,  he  resolved  to  leav^ 
and  seek  his  fortune  by  himself.    This  wss 
the  ostensible   motive  for  his  departure 
from  Tus ;  but   there  was  something  ftr 
more  important  at  the  bottom  of  it,  whicl, 
for  the  time,  he  breathed  not  to  mwtil 
ear.     Fame  had  published  over  the  whok 
empire  the  warlike  exploits  of  Mahmoal 
Sebettighin,who,  having  dispossessed  of  the 
throne  the  last  of  the  Samanian  dynastT» 
Abdel    Melck,   had    caused    himself  to 
be  crowned  in    the  city   of  Valca,  tlm 
placing  the  Persian  sceptre  in  the  hands  d 
the  potent  race  of  the  Ghaznevidea.    B 
continued  to  be  held  by  them  with  unfiid- 
iug  lustre  for  one  hundred  and  fiftj>iie 
years,  down  to  the  weak  Prince  Khomi^ 
in  whom  terminated  the  line  of  auceenff 
begun  by  Mahmoud.  Fame  continued  told 
how  Mahmoud  had  been  hailed  as  the  ''Pks* 
tector  of  the  Faithful;*'  how  he  bad  esli 
lished  his  court  at  Ghuznin,  the   capital  rfi 
Sablistan,  or  Zabulistan,  where  he  eoUeB^ 
ed  the  most  learned  men  of  the  kingdoa!; 
how  he  was  not  only  great  and  general 
but  courteous  and  affable  witha],  and  I 
pecially  towards  those  who  strove  to  l^j 
new  the  glory  of  the  Persian  Muse^  M 
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almost  extinct.  Fame  passed  on  to  tell 
her  story  to  other  lands;  but  when  she 
had  gone,  there  was  a  Uttle  fairy  spirit 
that  remained  near  Ferdousi,  winking  and 
smirking  at  Ferdousi,  and  jerking  her 
thumb  over  her  shoulder  in  the  direction 
of  Ghuznin.  The  news  came  of  Mah- 
moud's  desire  that  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Persian  Heroes  should  be  put  into  verse ; 
those  very  heroes  whose  names  were  as 
familiar  as  household  words  to  Ferdousi. 
Then  the  little  elf  was  more  frisky  than 
ever.  She  would  shake  Ferdousi  by  the 
arm  when  he  was  sleeping,  and  pull  him 
by  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  and  still  smirk, 
and  wink,  and  jerk  her  thumb  over  her 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznin. 

All  this  Ferdousi  kept  a  perfect  secret, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  his  home 
than  he  resolved,  come  weal,  come  woe,  to 
turn  his  steps  towards  the  place  in  the  di- 
rection of  which  the  little  spirit  had  so 
often  jerked  her  thumb.  He  wended  his 
way,  therefore,  towards  the  capital,  full  of 
the  memories  of  those  glorious  days  when 
Rustan, — 

"  In  beauty  of  form  and  in  vi'^or  of'limb, 
No  mortal  was  ever  seen  equal  to  him," — 

even  in  his  infancy  astonished  the  good 
men  of  Zabulistan  by  his  precocious  valor ; 
when  Kai-Khosru  and  Giw  marched 
against  the  Tartars  of  Afrasyab  ;  when 
Isfandyar  expired  on  the  field  of  battle 
at  the  foot  of  the  Brazen  Castle.  On  his 
first  appearance  in  the  city  he  disdained 
to  appear  amongst  unworthy  competitors, 
and  remained  for  a  time  in  his  dwelling, 
where  he  gave  great  delight  to  several  of 
the  citizens  who  were  victims  of  the  le- 
gend-mania now  become  prevalent,  and 
who  were  singularly  pleased  by  a  poem 
which  he  recited,  containing  a  brilliant 
description  of  the  contest  wherein  the  ty- 
rant Zohak  fell  beneath  the  arm  of  the 
virtuous  Feridoun. 

This  was  something,  but  the  great  trial 
pf  Ferdousi  was  to  take  place  before  the 
Divan  of  Sebettighin.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  delay  no  longer  in  presenting  him- 
self at  court.  On  nearing  the  royal  palace, 
one  of  those  incidents  took  place  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  East,  and  which,  when 
they  occur,  are  the  making  of  the  great 
man,  who  only  wants  a  chance  to  show 
that  he  has  really  in  him  the  stuff  of  which 


great  men  are  made.  In  the  royal  gar- 
dens he  descried  three  men  seated  upon 
the  grass  engaged  in  an  animated  conver- 
sation, and  strengthening  their  arguments 
with  potent  draughts  of  wine.  From 
their  dress,  and  that  air  of  confidence 
which  a  man  shows  when  he  feels  he  is  at 
home,  Ferdousi  understood  they  must  be 
friends  of  Mahmoud.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore»  to  approach  and  make  the  experi- 
ment of  rendering  them  favorable  to  him, 
with  the  view  of  a  presentation  at  court. 
Now  these  three  worthies  happened  to  be 
no  less  than  Enseri,  Ashjedi  and  Ferrahi, 
three  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
royal  household,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  were  indulging  their 
minds  and  comparing  notes  upon  subjects 
analogous  to  their  profession.  Perceiving 
a  stranger  advancing  towards  the  bower 
which  overshadowed  them,  and  anticipat- 
ing an  interruption,  "  If  this  fellow  comes 
here  he  will  disturb  us,"  said  one ;  "  let 
us  therefore  dismiss  him  at  once."  But 
the  others  disapproved  of  so  discourteous 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  and  they  finally 
agreed  to  overcome  the  booby  by  some 
stroke  of  waggery  or  exhibition  of  their 
superior  learning.  When  Ferdousi  ap- 
proached, they  met  him  in  the  manner 
they  had  chosen,  which  was  this :  One  of 
them  gravely  informed  him  "  that  they, 
being  royal  poets,  never  treated  with  any- 
body who  did  not  love  their  studies,  and 
possess  a  taste  for  the  art.  They  would, 
therefore,  recite  three  verses  and  leave 
the  last  verse  of  the  stanza  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  fourth  rhyme  by  some- 
body else.  If  this  was  not  done,  they 
would  have  to  decline  admitting  a  fourtn 
party  to  their  conversation.  If  it  were 
done,  they  would  cheerfully  admit  him  to 
their  social  board."  It  must  be  remarked 
that  the  rogues  had  agreed  beforehand 
to  end  the  third  verse  with  a  word  to 
which  they  supposed  there  were  only  two 
other  rhymes  in  the  language ;  it  was 
joshun,  a  breast-plate.  "  He  will  be  puz- 
zled," said  they,  "  to  find  a  fourth  verse, 
and  let  us  alone."  Enseri  therefore  com- 
menced with  the  following  extemporane- 
ous address  to  some  Persian  Hebe : 

^*  The  light  of  the  moon  to  thy  splendor  is  weak;" 

Then  Ashjedi  followed  suit : 

"  The  rose  is  ecUi^Eed  \s^  \3oa  W^vsox  ^  "^ 
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Then  Ferrabi : 

^  Thine  eye-lashes  dart  through  the  folds  of  the 
joshuD," — 

It  was  now  Ferdousi's  turn,  and  he  said 
without  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  ad- 
mirable felicity : 

*'  like  the  javelin  of  Giw,  in  tlie  battle  with 
Poshun." 

The  surprise  and  delight  of  the  trio  at 
discoyering  so  much  readiness  in  the 
stranger,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  They  soon  desired  him  to 
be  seated,  and  recount  the  engagement  of 
Giw  and  Poshun,  which  he  did  with  great 
spirit  and  self-possession.  From  that  mo- 
ment a  tender  friendship  sprang  up  amongst 
these  great  men,  and  Ferdousi  became  es- 
pecially attached  to  Ashjedi,to  whom  after- 
wards he  always  referred,  when  an  arbiter 
was  required  ;  but  the  disciple  left  his  mas- 
ter far  below  him,  upon  the  scale  of  merit. 

Ferdousi  was  soon  presented  to  Mah- 
moud,  and  received  with  marked  kindness. 
It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  desired  some  ex- 
tempore composition  of  his  new  protege, 
and  that  Ferdousi  uttered  a  distich,  which 
is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Atkinson : 

"  The  cradled  infant,  whose  sweet  lips  are  yet 
Balmy  with  milk  from  its  own  mother^s  breasti 
Lisps  first  the  name  of  Mahmoud." 

The  King  was  highly  gratified  by  this 
rare  comphment,  and  other  effusions  of  the 
poet,  to  whom  he  is  reported  subsequently 
to  have  said :  "  You  have  harmonized  this 
society  of  ours  into  a  very  paradise."  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  surname  of  Ferdousi, 
deriving  from  the  vf  ord  ferdouB,  paradise,  or 
heaven. 

Not  long  after,  he  published  a  poem  de- 
scriptive of  the  battles  of  his  favorite  hero 
Rustem  and  Isfandyar,  which  raised  his 
fame  above  all  the  competitors  for  poetic 
laurels.  Then  it  was,  that  he  reached  at 
length,  and  grasped  the  sugared  illusion, 
which  had  danced  before  his  eyes  for  so 
many  a  long  night  and  day,  even  before 
he  dared  to  utter  it  to  a  living  mortal — he 
was  chosen  by  Mahmoud  to  versify  the 
Bastan  Nameh  !  A  biographer  interrupts 
his  narrative  here,  to  inform  us  that  Enseri, 
who,  (if  the  reader  remembcreth,)  had 
been  named  to  that  honor,  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereign's  new  determina- 
tion, and  bowed  before  the  acknowledged 


superiority  of  Ferdousi  wiihout  demw. 
This  edifying  self-denial  does  infinite  honor 
to  the  Eastern  poet,  and  was  no  doubt  re- 
munerated generously  by  the  shrewd  and 
prodigal  Mahmoud. 

Ferdousi  entered  cheerfully  on  hit  tJuk» 
and  having  completed  a  thousand  couplets, 
he  showed  them  to  Mahmoud,  by  whose 
order  a  thousand  golden  drachms  weie 
given  to  the  poet  in  return. 

From  this  period  of  the  poet's  life  we 
hear  nothing  of  him  for  thirty  years.  Few 
incidents  varied  the  life  of  one  totally 
wrapped  up  and  absorbed  in  one  gretX 
thought — the  production  of  that  work 
upon  which  depended  the  immertality  oC 
iu  author,  the  story  of  the  reign  dnring 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  greatest  hopes  a 
the  literature  of  his  country.  Mahmoud 
often  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  to 
learn  the  progress  of  hb  labors,  and  hesr 
the  glowing  rhapsodies  which  mduaDy 
received  life  under  his  hand.  It  shows 
alike  the  discernment  of  that  potentate, 
and  the  nice  conformation  of  his  heart, 
when  we  know,  that  whenever  he  was  cha- 
grined by  untoward  occurrences,  or  over* 
burthened  by  the  cares  of  his  station,  he 
could  find  consolation  and  reUef  in  nothing 
but  the  strains  of  Ferdousi. 

What  a  wonderful  sight  would  we  he- 
hold,  could  we  enter  into  the  privats 
closet  of  this  great  poet,  while  planning 
the  immense  machinery  of  his  immortd 
work.  What  a  great  undertaking  is  an 
epic  poem !  Uniting  in  himself  all  thai 
the  wisdom  of  his  age  presents,  the  (gifted 
individual  who  attempts  it  must  be  a 
painter,  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  a  philoao- 
pher,  and  a  theologian.  Nothing  is  toe 
great  in  its  magnificence,  or  too  minute  is 
its  elegance,  to  be  unfit  matter  for  ths 
great  edifice  which  exists  in  his  braia^ 
and  to  which  he  must  give  birth  after  in* 
vesting  it  with  all  the  ornaments  musio^ 
taste,  and  beauty  can  give. 

While  the  world  considers  him  perchanos 
a  poor  weak  old  man,  whose  head  is  bowed 
down  with  penury,  and  judges  the  fire  cf 
his  eye  to  be  a  certain  sign  of  unsettled 
wit,  in  the  mystical  region  of  his  owm 
thoughts  he  is  erecting  the  sturdy  basis  up» 
on  which  a  wonderful  superstructure  will  OS 
raised ;  he  is  casting  in  the  air  the  mas- 
sive column,  or  groining  tlie  bold  void— - 
chiselling  the  delicate  statue  and  carving 
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the  fine  tissue  of  drapery  "which  is  to 
adorn  that  glorious  temple,  and  to  be  peo- 
pled by  spirits  evoked  from  the  tomb  of 
ages,  and  forced  to  breathe  and  act  by  the 
power  of  his  magical  voice. 

What  wonder  that  the  same  word  should 
be  used  by  the  ingenious  Latin  to  name  the 
poet  and  the  prophet,  or  that  one  of 
Home's  bards  should  have  exclaimed,  like 
the  possessed  Sybil,  "  There  is  a  God  with- 
in us?"— 

"  Est  Deus  in  nobis  sunt  et  commercia  cobII, 
Sedibus  SBthereis-Spirilus  ille  venif," — 

or  that  Ferdousi,  having  completed  the 
"  Book  of  Kings,"  should  be  heard  to  say 
with  rapture,  "  I  am  not  fated  to  die  en- 
tirely henceforth !  I  shall  continue  to  be 
great,  for  the  splendor  of  those  inspired 
words  of  which  whoever  is  faithful  and 
just  after  my  death  will  be  the  panegyrist." 

Ferdousi  was  not  mistaken  in  expecting 
justice  from  posterity,  but  he  was  des- 
tined to  experience,  like  many  other  great 
writers,  the  harshness  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.  Aiyar,  one  of  the  chief  favorites  of 
Mahmoud,  from  some  cause  or  other  had 
become  exasperated  against  the  poet,  and 
only  sought  for  a  favorable  opportimity  to 
embitter  the  monarch  against  him.  This 
soon  offered  when  Ferdousi,  delighted  with 
the  successful  termination  of  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  and  full  of  the  highest 
expectations,  offered  it  to  Mahmoud.  Aiyar 
succeeded  in  delaying  for  a  while  the  ex- 
pected royal  bounty,  at  which,  of  course, 
Ferdousi  became  indignant. 

The  unworthy  favorite  next  succeeded 
in  biassing  the  mind  of  the  king,  grown 
suspicious  and  irritable  with  age,  against  the 
author.  He  even  persuaded  the  king  that 
the  work  was  full  of  insinuations  against 
the  ancient  religion,  representing  its  author 
as  a  faithless  philosopher,  a  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  commenting 
invidiously  upon  some  portions  of  the  book. 
The  monarch  was  highly  indignant  on 
learning  that  the  bard  professed  impious 
doctrines,  and  when  Ferdousi  made  an 
effort  to  explain  matters,  and  regain  his  lost 
confidence,  he  replied  hastily,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Tus  were  all  aUke  a  parcel  of 
rascally  heretics. 

Poor  Ferdousi  kept  down  and  subdued 
his  fiery  spirit,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  little  gnmibling  seemed  to  hope  well 


in  spite  of  this,  as  he  thought,  transitory 
cloud.  It  is  reported  in  fact  that  Mah- 
moud, delighted  with  the  beauties  of  the 
great  work  presented  to  him,  got  over  his 
indignation,  and  ordered  a  load  of  gold  to 
be  given  to  the  poet  in  recompense  for  his 
labors.  But  the  unworthy  minister  suc- 
ceeded in*  thwarting  the  designs  of  his 
master,  and  whether  he  drew  Mahmoud 
unwarily  into  his  plan,  or  whether  with- 
holding the  generous  donation,  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  exchange  it  with  a  paltry 
sum,  it  is  certain  that  a  bag  containing 
sixty  thousand  dirrhems  of  silver  was  sent 
to  the  bard,  as  all  he  was  to  expect  from 
the  royal  munificence.  He  was  in  a  public 
bath  when  the  unworthy  salary  was  igno- 
miniously  conveyed  to  him,  and  the  burst 
of  resentment  occasioned  in  his  indomita- 
ble spirit  as  the  worst  became  known,  is 
indescribable.  "  What,"  cried  he,  "  silver  ? 
Who  is  he  that  dares  pay  my  verses  at  such 
a  price !  They  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
nothing  but  gold,  the  color  of  the  sun !" 

Irritated  by  the  insult,  he  threw  part  of 
the  sum  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath, 
another  portion  to  the  vender  of  a  refresh- 
ment called  Fikceay,  leaving  the  remainder 
to  the  slaves  who  had  brought  it.  "  So 
Allah  help  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  king 
shall  learn  that  thirty  years  of  intense 
labor  are  not  to  be  recompensed  with  his 
silver  dirrhems," — at  which  he  departed 
abruptly  from  the  bath,  abusing  the  Sultan 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Every  advantage  was  taken  by  the  min- 
ister of  Ferdousi's  hastiness  and  inconsid- 
eration.  He  reported  all  the  outrages  to 
which  he  had  given  vent  to  the  monarch, 
heightening  them  no  doubt  with  fantastic 
colors,  and  embelUshing  them  with  the 
flowers  of  fiction  ;  and  in  short  succeeded 
in  irritating  to  such  a  pitch  the  monarch, 
unused  to  the  slightest  contradiction,  that 
with  the  usual  precipitancy  of  the  infidel 
despots  of  those  countries,  he  not  only 
cursed  Ferdousi  by  every  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  but  ordered  him  to  be  trampled  to 
death  by  an  elephant.  But  Mahmoud  had 
to  learn  that  there  were  some  things  which 
even  he  could  not  accomplish.  For 
Ferdousi,  although  perhaps  he  did  not  an- 
ticipate so  severe  a  criticism  on  his  person  as 
the  one  proposed  by  his  friend  me  king, 
understood  well  enough  that  Ghuznin  had 
grown  too  hot  for  his  comfott^    \^<^  ^os^ 
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therefore  Hidden  himself  immediately  after 
the  affair  of  the  bath,  and  soon  after 
departed  the  dominions  of  its  ruler.  Be- 
fore starting  he  left  with  a  friend  named 
Agasi,  a  most  bitter  satirical  poem  a^nst 
Mahmoud,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
when  he  should  appear,  as  he  frequently 
did,  most  particularly  peevish  and  discon- 
certed. 

In  this  composition,  which  is  considered 
by  the  Persians  in  the  light  of  the  Iambics 
of  Archilochus  among  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Ibis  of  Ovid  among  the  Latins,  the 
indignant  poet  pours  out  a  vial  of  bitter 
invective  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the 
Ghaznevide ;  calls  him  a  base,  cold  tyrant — 
the  grinder  of  the  virtuous  poor — the  son 
of  a  blacksmith — a  direct  counterpart  to 
Persia's  heroes — one  who  could  reward 
such  a  work  as  the  Shah  Nameh  with  a  few 

!)ieces  of  silver !  "  Wert  thou  a  king, 
he  exclaims,)  the  ofl^pring  of  a  king,  thou 
wouldst  place  a  golden  crown  upon  my 
head.  But  thou  knowest  not  what  is  be- 
coming in  a  monarch,  because  thou  art  not 
bom  of  monarchs.  A  tree  whose  root, 
whose  nature  is  bitter — although  thou 
shouldst  take  it,  and  plant  it  in  the  gardens 
of  Paradise,  and  in  the  watering  time,  pour 
out  upon  its  roots  milk  and  honey  from 
the  streams  of  heaven — will  never  change 
its  nature,  except  for  the  worse,  or  produce 
other  fruits  than  such  as  are  bitter."  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  translated  this  satire  into 
English  verse.  We  will  give  a  few  samples 
of  his  translation : — 

"  Why  was  I  sentenced  to  be  trod  upon, 
And  crushed  to  death  by  elephants,  by  one 
Whose  power  I  scorn !  Couldst  thou  presume 

that  I 
Would  be  appalled  by  thee,  whom  I  defy  ? 
I  am  the  lion,  I  inured  to  blood, 
And  make  the  impious  and  the  base  my  food. 
And  I  could  grind  thy  limbs,  and  spread  them 

far 
As  Nile's  dark  waters  their  rich  treasures 

bear. 
Fear  thee  !  I  fear  not  man,  but  God  alone, 
And  only  bow  to  his  Almighty  throne  I 

From  every  trace  of  sense  and  feeling  free, 
When  thou  art  dead,  what  will  become  of 

thee? 
If  thou  shouldst  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  and 

cast 
My  dust  and  ashes  to  the  angry  blast, 
Ferdousi  ptill  would  live,  since  on  thy  name, 
Mahmoud,  I  did  not  rest  my  hopes  of  fame. 


And  thoa  wooklst  hnri  me  mdemeatfa  At 

tread 
Of  the  wild  elephant,  till  I  were  dead ! 
Dead  !  by  that  intuit  roused,  I  ■boald  beoome 
An  elepbtant  in  power  and  seal  thy  doom.** 

He  says  beautifully,  in  a  different  stnin : 

^  Full  many  a  warrior  of  illnstrions  worth* 
Full  many  of  humble,  of  imperial  birth, 
Tur,  Selim,  Jemschid,  Minuchir  the  bravey 
Have  died — for  nothinjir  had  the  power  to  aaie 
These  mighty  monarchs  from  the  commoo 

doom  : 
They  died,  but  blest  in  memory,  still  tJbey 

bloom. 
Thus  kingA,  too,  perish — none  on  earth  remmiB, 
Since  all  things  human  seek  the  dust  agmin.** 

In  the  concluding  verses  the  idea  of  the 
bashful  maid's  becoming  a  warrior,  while 
reading  the  great  deeds  of  her  conntiy'i 
heroes,  strikes  us  as  very  beautiful : — 

"  The  toil  of  thirty  years  is  now  completay 
Record  sublime  of  many  a  noble  feat, 
Written  midst  toil  and  trouble — but  the  atzaia 
Awakens  every  heart,  and  will  remain 
A  lasting  stimulus  to  glorious  deeds ; 
For  even  the  bashful  maid,  who  kindling  reads, 
Becomes  a  warrior.    Thirty  years  of  care. 
Urged  on  by  royal  promise,  did  I  bear. 
And  now,  deceived  and  scorned,  the  aged  bud 
Is  basely  cheated  of  his  pledged  reward.** 

Thus  ends  the  celebrated  Dhri  of  Fer* 
dousi,  in  which  the  reader  sees  plainly  that 
the  silver  donation  especially  had  gallad 
him  bitterly.  For  the  honor  of  ov 
poet,  however,  we  maintain  that  it  was  the 
insult  which  irritated  him  so  much,  and  not 
the  loss  of  pelf — it  was  the  principle  he 
contended  for,  and  not  the  bread  and 
butter. 

With  the  solicitude  usual  to  friends  who 
have  bad  news  to  communicate,  Mah* 
moud's  favorites  soon  placed  the  treache* 
rous  paper  in  his  hana.  The  effect  may 
be  imagined.  His  majesty  had  a  fit,  not  of 
displeasure,  irritation,  or  anger,  but  cf 
foaming  hydrophobia.  He  ordered  eveiT 
stone  in  the  kingdom  to  be  overtumeJL 
until  the  hated  rhvmster  were  found,  with 
the  intention,  probably,  of  treatmg  him  not 
very  politely,  if  he  caught  him.  » 

It  became  known  soon  after,  that  Fer> 
dousi  was  in  the  court  of  Hamed  El  Eladk 
Billah,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  had  not 
only   kissed  him  on  the  forehead,    and 
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clothed  him  in  a  splendid  robe,  but  given 
him  sixty  thousand  golden  coins.  Mahmoud 
had  the  baseness  to  send  a  demand  of  his 
subject  to  the  Caliph,  who  knowing  the 
difficult  position  of  the  Ghaznevide  at  the 
moment,  gave  him  a  stout  refusal,  which 
he  had  to  swallow,  and  feel  on  his  stomach 
for  a  ffood  while,  along  with  the  other  load 
of  undigested  venom  which  encumbered  it. 

Grateful  to  the  generosity  of  his  protect- 
or, Ferdousi  added  a  thousand  couplets  to 
the  Shah  Nameh,  in  his  praise.  He  also 
wrote  during  his  stay  at  Bagdad  a  poem, 
entitled  Yusepa. 

Ferdousi  has  been  compared  to  Dante, 
on  account  of  his  fierce,  indomitable  spirit, 
his  romantic  life,  and  his  exile  from  the 
land  of  his  birth.  Perhaps  he,  too,  like 
the  doughty  Ghibelline,  could  not  help 
feeling 

"  Quanto  sa  di  sale, 
n  pane  altrui,   ♦    ♦    ♦    e  quanto 
Sia  dure  lo  ascender  I'altrui  scale  ;*' — 

**  How  salt  is  the  taste  of  a  stranger's 
bread,  and  how  trying  to  mount  the  stairs 
of  a  foreign  benefactor ;"  he  could  not  help 
sighing,  in  the  court  of  Bagdad,  for  the 
peaceful  scenes  of  his  native  home,  and 
finally  resolved  to  return  secretly  to  Tus. 
This  he  could  safely  do,  for  Mahmoud  had 
enough  to  think  of  besides  him,  and  the 
shafts  of  war  turned  away  his  thoughts 
from  the  shafts  of  criticism,  engaged  as  he 
was  in  the  conquest  of  India.  Moreover, 
he  had  himself  discovered  the  stain  which 
would  be  left  on  his  memory  by  the  perse- 
cution of  an  aged  poet,  who  had  cast  such 
rays  of  glory  upon  his  reign,  and  had  re- 
lented considerably  towards  him  when  the 
first  burst  of  passion  was  over.  Ten  years 
of  busy  life  produce  a  great  change  not 
only  in  a  man's  attachments,  but  also  in 
his  antipathies. 

While  hunting  one  day  with  his  Grand 
Vizier,  Fusein  Meimoud,  Mahmoud  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  verses 
which  his  attendant  had  quoted,  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  position  of  the  aflfairg  of 
the  kingdom.  He  inquired  who  was  the 
author  of  so  admirable  an  effusion,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of 
Ferdousi.  In  a  spirit  of  kindness,  he  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  the  old  poet, 
and  recalled  with  satisfaction  the  pleasure 


Ferdousi  had  often  afforded  his  turbulent 
and  haughty  soul. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  venera- 
ble old  man  was  living  in  retirement  in  Tus, 
to  which  place,  "  tactus  loci  natalis  amore," 
he  had  secretly  returned.  Now  that  the 
royal  favor  was  again  bestowed  upon  the 
bard,  plenty  of  the  courtiers  came  forth  to 
make  known  the  fraudulent  and  unjust 
persecution  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  minister  Aiyar,  who  was  immediately 
deprived  of  his  office  and  banished  from 
the  court. 

Mahmoud  likewise  directed  sixty  thou- 
sand golden  pieces,  and  a  robe  of  honor,  to 
be  sent  to  the  poet,  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter expressive  of  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  him. 

But  another  cause  more  powerful  than 
Mahmoud's  munificence  had  silenced  the 
voice  of  resentment  in  the  poet's  heart. 

One  day  the  illustrious  old  man  was 
walking  on  a  terrace  of  the  city,  breathing 
the  air  of  his  infancy  under  the  wide  blue 
sky  of  that  beautiful  region,  gilded  by  the 
soft,  yet  clear  effulgence  of  the  setting  sun, 
when  he  heard  a  young  boy  who  was  play- 
ing near  him  repeat  one  of  the  couplets  of 
the  Shah  Nameh.  There  are  moments  in  the 
existence  of  every  man,  when  the  tranquil 
serenity  of  nature  induces  a  pensive  quiet 
upon  the  calm  and  unruffled  soul,  that 
renders  it  extremely  sensible  to  every  re- 
membrance of  our  past  life,  and  when  even 
the  tempests  one  may  have  had  to  endure 
arc  incapable  of  exciting  more  than  a 
gentle  melancholy,  not  entirely  distinguish- 
able from  pleasure.  Vividly  such  was  this 
moment  of  intense  interest  to  the  soul  of 
the  venerable  poet.  But  a  circumstance 
accompanied  by  so  many  pleasing  reminis- 
cences— an  honor  of  so  delicate  a  nature, 
was  too  much  for  his  enfeebled  frame  :  he 
failed  beneath  it,  and  swooned  away, 
and  being  brought  into  his  house,  he 
terminated  soon  after  his  brilliant  career,  in 
the  year  985,  the  eightieth  of  his  age.  So 
died  Ferdousi  the  pnnce  of  Persian  poets, 
without  receiving  the  reward  for  his  toil 
decreed  to  him  by  that  sovereign  from 
whom  he  himself  had  solicited  substantial 
patronage,  and  failed  fully  to  obtain  it,  and 
who  decreed  it  should  be  extended  to  the 
poet  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  enjoy  it. 
The  envoys  of  the  *court,  who  at  first 
had  sought  after  him  in  Bagdad,  foUowed. 
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liim  to  Tus,  but  while  with  their  splendid 
burthen  they  entered  one  gate,  the  body 
of  the  poet  was  borne  out  of  another. 
His  only  daughter,  or  according  to  others 
his  sister,  and  only  surviving  relative,  seems 
to  have  partaken  of  the  poet's  loftv  spirit, 
for  she  refused  to  accept  of  the  dlonation 
presented  to  her  by  Mahmoud's  envoys, 
saying,  "  What  have  I  to  do  now  with  the 
riches  of  kings  ?" 


THE  SHAH  NAMEII. 

We  must  endeavor  briefly  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  Ferdousi's  great  work 
before  closing  our  sketch  of  the  author's 
life.  There  are  some  works  that  people 
become  acquainted  with  by  name,  but 
which  they  always  consider  to  be  so  very 
deep,  obscure,  learned,  admirable,  queer, 
diT,  and  incomprehensible,  that  they  never 
think  of  examining  them  or  reading  any 
portion  of  them.  A  sketch  of  them  in 
terms  so  general  as  to  mean  nothing,  or  so 
eulogistic  as  to  be  incredible,  is  found  in 
periodicals  and  other  works  of  light  litera- 
ture, which  give  no  real  idea  of  the  books 
in  question,  which  end  finally  by  being 
classed  as  something  very  beautiful  and 
very  stupid  along  with  the  learned  lucu- 
brations of  Trismegist,  Sauconiathan,  or 
011am  Fudlah. 

We  must  rescue  the  Shah  Nameh  from 
such  venerable  and  forbidding  associates. 
It  is  written  by  a  man  full  of  spirit,  fond 
of  fun,  and  as  intolerant  of  rigmarole  as 
the  best  of  \is.  It  is  indeed  penned  in 
another  tongue,  but  Persian  literature  has 
nothing  particularly  heavy,  dull,  or  non- 
sensical connected  with  its  remembrances. 
A  fair  English  translation  of  the  Shah 
Nameh  would  probably  render  it  as  popu- 
lar as  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  which  it  bears 
a  family  resemblance.  Ferdousi's  work,  in 
fact,  may  be  described  as  a  compound  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
and  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Lalla  Rookh  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Persian  refinement 
and  gallantry,  and  the  story  of  Zal  and 
Rudabeh,  which  has  been  tninslated  more 
than  once,  is  certainly  not  unequal  to  some 
of  the  choicest  passages  of  Western  epics. 
We  can  hardly  follow  the  exuberant  imag- 
ination, which  delights  in  mixing  up  pell 
mell  fairies,  ghosts,  Ghouls,  Simurghs, 
magicians,  imps,  witches,  and  devils ;  but 
we  can  admire  the  heat  and  felicity  with 


which  their  transactions  are  recorded,  and 
admire  the  generosity  and  courage  of  the 
heroes  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  the 
bard,  whom  the  Persian  moreover  vener- 
ates as  the  only  chronicler  of  his  country's 
golden  age.  This  flow  of  animal  spirits 
and  blaze  of  the  imagination  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  which  the  poet  writes,  seemingly 
in  the  best  mood  with  himself,  although 
without  attention  to  the  natural  order  of 
things,  renders  his  lines  sparkling,  rapid, 
graphic,  and  makes  the  reader  sometimes 
either  exclaim  with  wonder,  or  smile  with 
delight,  while  he  witnesses  the  rush  of  such 
brilliant  efl'usions.  Witness  the  following 
stanza,  where  Rustem  throws  himself  upon 
the  enemy,  actually  "  eating  them  up"  by 
hundreds : — 

**  In  the  tempest  of  battle  dlMiainincr  all  fear, 
With  his  kamund  and  khanjcr,  bis  garz  and 

shaniHhir, 
IIow  he  bound,  stabbed,  and  crushed  and  dis- 
severed tlie  foe, 
So  mighty  his  arm,  and  so  fatal  his  blow.** 

If  a  joke  suggests  itself  to  hb  mind,  like 
Ariosto,  he  seizes  upon  it,  not  having  time 
to  stop  and  examine  strictly  its  rhetorical 
merits.  A  Tartar  knight,  one  Kelim,  faces 
Rustem  in  the  war  with  Afrasyab,  amd 
uses  his  spear  with  great  dexterity  : — 

"  But  Rustem  with  his  javelin  soon  transfixed 
The  Tartar  knight — who,  In  the  eyes  of  all. 
Looked  like  a  spitted  chicken." 

When  he  can  inculcate  a  moral  principle, 
he  does  it  with  peculiar  earnestness.  Tnus 
the  history  of  Feridun,  the  most  virtuous  of 
his  heroes,  closes  with  this  beautiful  sen- 
tence : — 

"  Yet  Feridun  was  not  an  angel, 
Nor  was  he  formed  of  muvk  or  ambergris ; 
He  gained  his  fame  by  justice  and  generosity. 
Be  thou  generous  and  just — and  thou  ait  a 
Feridun." 

He  is  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth, 
pretty  clearly.  Thus  Jemshid  tells  Gn* 
reng's  brave  daughter : — 

"  However  brave  a  woman  may  appear, 
Whatever  strength  of  arm  she  may  possess, 
She  is  but  half  a  many 

The  same  hero  afterwards,  when    she 
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asks  his  name,  with  a  sad  want  of  gallant- 
ry, sohloquizes  thus : — 

"  Fortune  I  dread,  since  Fortune  is  my  foe. 
And  womankind  are  seldom  known  to  keep 
Another's  secret.    To  be  poor  and  safe, 
Is  better  far  than  wealth  exposed  to  peril." 

The  Persians,  unlike  the  Mussulman 
proper,  see  no  sinfulness  in  good  wine. 
Ferdousi  says  frequently,  *'  and  they  were 
all  intoxicated."  The  bravest  of  his  heroes, 
as  in  the  Ihad,  always  drink  the  most. 

**  To-day  let  us  quaff,  let  us  banquet  to-day. 
And  to-morrow  to  battle  we'll  hasten  away." 

Ferdousi  is  no  bhnd  fatalist  either,  in  fact 
he  shows  very  little  belief  in  the  absurd 
doctrines  of  the  Impostor  of  Mecca. 

"  When  Fate's  dark  clouds' portentous  lower, 

And  veil  the  lieht  of  day, 
No  effort  then  ofTiuman  power, 

Can  chase  the  gloom  away. 
Arrows  may  fly  a  countless  shower  ^ 

Amidst  the  desperate  fray. 
But  not  to  sword  or  arrow  death  isgiven. 
Unless  decreed  by  an  all-ruling  Heaven,^^ 

Another  pleasing  trait  of  the  old  poet  is 
that  he  is  very  pious,  attributes  every  suc- 
cess to  the  help  of  God,  makes  his  heroes 
kneel  and  return  thanks  after  any  brilliant 
exploit,  and  even  begins  his  work  with  a 
prayer  to  God,  to  fit  him  for  the  great  task 
he  is  undertaking  : — 

*^  Thee  I  invoke,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light, 

Beyond  imagination  pure  and  bright 
******* 

Oh,  pardon  the  misdeeds  of  him,  who  now 
Bends  in  thy  pre8ence,with  a  suppliant  brow." 

But  we  must  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  Ferdousi  recounts  his  stories,  as 
far  as  we  can.  For  in  the  original  we  find 
descriptions  of  scenery,  heroic  contests, 
lyric  effusions,  prayers,  pointed  dialogues, 
original  comparisons,  and  moral  reflections 
all  mingled  together  in  the  soft,  flowing 
cantos  of  the  poet,  who  seems  thus  to 
bind  together  the  different  elements  com- 
pounded by  his  master  hand.  It  is  usual 
for  commentators  upon  the  Shah  Nameh, 
to  copy  as  a  sample  the  history  of  Zal  and 
Rendabeh,  as  more  in  accordance  with 
western  ideas  of  poetic  propriety.  FoUow- 
mg  an  entirely  different  course,  we  will  give 


a  brief  outline  of  one  of  the  most  madcap 
rhapsodies  of  the  "  King  Book,"  the  expe- 
dition of  Rustem  against  Mazinderan.  It 
is  wonderful  to  observe  how  the  poet  pre- 
serves himself  free  from  all  disconnection, 
or  impropriety  in  the  detail,  and  how  con- 
sistently mad  he  is,  when  his  imagination 
has  once  broken  loose.  The  legend  runs 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner : 

Kai  Kaus,  King  of  Persia,  as  is  often 
the  case,  was  the  foolish  son  of  a  wise  fa- 
ther. In  place  of  following  the  prudent 
counsels  of  the  deceased  old  monarch,  he 
took  in  draughts  of  wine,  in  place  of  im- 
bibing precepts  of  philosophy;  and  was 
remarked  to  be  much  fonder  of  eating 
g6od  dinners  than  of  chewing  the  cud  of 
reflection  ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  consid- 
ered himself  the  greatest  man  upon  earth, 
and  looked  upon  all  others  as  mere  offal 
compared  to  his  high  majesty. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,  there  came  to 
Kai  Kaus  a  demon  disguised  as  a  musician, 
and,  playing  sweetly  upon  his  harp,  sung 
a  song  in  praise  of  Mazinderan : — 

*<  And  thus  he  warbled  to  the  king : 

*  Mazinderan  is  the  bower  of  spring, 
My  native  home,  the  balmy  air 
Diffuses  health  and  fragrance  there. 
So  tempered  is  the  genial  ^low, 
Nor  heat  nor  cold  we  ever  know ; 
The  bulbul  sits  on  every  spray, 
And  pours  its  soft,  melodious  lay ; 
Each  rural  spot  new  sweets  discloses, 

Each  streamlet  is  the  dew  of  roses. 

*  *  *  «  « 

And  mark  me !  real  happiness 

He  never  did  nor  shall  possess, 

Who  measured  out  life's  lengthiest  span, 

Nor  visited  Mazinderan.' " 

When  Kai  Kaus  had  heard  this  enchant- 
ing description,  what  should  he  do,  but  tell 
his  warriors  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  lead  an  army  to  its  fatal  boundaries ! 

They  tried  their  best  to  induce  the  king 
to  give  up  such  a  hair-brained  idea — but 
all  to  no  use.  They  sent  for  Zal,  then  in- 
forming him  that  Kai  Kaus's  wits  had  gone 
a  wool-gathering,  and  for  kindness'  sake 
to  come  and  laSk  to  him,  or  he'd  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all.  Zal's  speech  to  the  king 
is  very  beautiful.  "Neither  Jemshid, 
nor  Feridun,  nor  Minuchir,  nor  Zau,  nor 
Nauder,  nor  ev^i  his  majesty's  &thert 
Kai  Kobad,  nor  aarj  ol^^ 
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'  heroic  man 
Dreamt  of  the  conquest  of  Mazinderan.' 

And  so  give  it  up,  your  Majesty ;  you  had 
better,"  <fec.,  <fec. 

But  Kai  Kaus  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule.  He  would  go,  and  conquer  too. 
And  as  for  Jemshid,  and  Feridun,  and  Minu- 
chir,  he  did  not  care  the  toss  of  a  button 
for  any  of  them,  and  considered  himself 
better  than  all  of  them  together.  In 
short,  he  was  fairly  in  for  it. 

"  Be  thou  {Zal)  and  Ruetem,  whilst  afar 
I  wage  tho  soul-appaliing  war, 
The  guardians  of  the  kingdom ;  Heaven 
To  me  liath  its  protection  given ; 
And  when  I  reach  the  Demon^s  fort 
Their  severed  heads  shall  be  my  sport." 

Zal  saw  that  the  King  was  infleiible,  and 
only  said : — 

"May  all  thy  actions  prosper — may'st  thou 

never 
Have  cause  to  recollect  my  warning  voice 
With  sorrow  or  repentance.    Heaven  protect 

thee." 

We  must  pass  over  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  the  monarch,  his  farewell,  his  on- 
ward march,  the  heroic  exploits  of  Giw, 
the  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers,  who  were  all  magicians,  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Persians  at  viewing  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  the  charmed  land  which 
increased  in  richness  and  splendor,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  a  paradise  as  the 
vanguard  of  the  army  approached  the  for- 
midable city  of  the  Demons  or  Genii,  whose 
fame  had  rendered  it  an  object  of  venera- 
tion and  fear  all  over  the  world. 

Kai  Kaus,  full  of  the  wildest  anticipa- 
tions of  victory,  had  pitched  his  tents  in  state 
on  the  plain  near  the  city,  and  designed  to 
storm  it  on  the  ensuing  day.  But  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  got  into  a  bad  posi- 
tion. The  King  ofMazinderan  had  called  to 
his  aid  the  gigantic  White  Demon,  a  person- 
age to  whom  Cormoran,  the  friend  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer,  would  have  been  a  mere 
foot- page.  Through  the  magical  arts  of 
this  terrible  adversary,  a  deep  black  cloud 
settled  upon  the  Persian  army  that  night, 
and  a  tremendous  shower  of  bail-stones 
poured  down  upon  them,  killing  great 
numbers,  and  causing  the  remainder  to 
flee  hither  and  thither  through  the  gloom. 


Morning  dawned,  but  brought  no  ligbt  to 
the  wretched  Kai  Kaui,  who  remained  for 
seven  days  in  these  horrors,  to  which  death 
itself  was  preferable.  Then  did  he  bitterly 
lament  his  rashness  and  his  prond  refusal 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Zal.  On  the  eiffhth 
day  he  heard  the  thunder-like  voice  of  the 
White  Demon  booming  through  the  pitchy 
darkness : — 

"  Oh  King!  thou  art  the  willow  tree,  all  bairen. 
With  neither  fruit  nor  flower.     What  oooU 

induce 
The  dream  of  conquering  Mazindermn  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  friend  to  warn  thee  of  thy  foOy  t 
Hadst  thou  not  heard  of  the  White  lJenion*s 

power, 
Of  him  who.  from  the  gorgeous  vault  of  hearen. 
Can  charm  the  stars  ?    From  this  mad  entet^ 

prise 
Others  have  wisely  shrunk — and  what 

thou 
Accomplished  by  a  more  ambitions  course  t 
Thy  soldiers  have  alain  many;  dire 

tion 
And  spoil  have  been  their  purpose;  thy  wiU 

will 
Has  promptly  been  obeyed ;  but  thoa  art  now 
Without  an  army ;  not  one  man  remains 
To  lift  a  sword  or  stand  in  thy  defence-— 
Not  one  to  hear  thy  groans  and  thy  despair.** 

The  survivors  were  secured,  deprired  of 
sight,  and  allowed  barely  food  enough  to 
keep  them  alive,  being  under  the  tender 
protection  of  the  King  of  Mazinderan  and 
a  Demon  named  Arzang.  After  this  the 
White  Demon  returns  to  his  cave. 

Zal  soon  heard  of  the  helpless  conditioii 
of  his  king,  and  tore  his  hair  in  despair  at 
the  tidings.  But  soon,  with  heroic  gen* 
erosity,  he  began  to  devise  some  plan  for 
his  liberation,  which  he  committed  to  hia 
son,  the  great  Rustem,  he  being  enfeebled 
by  age.  Rustem  is  the  great  hero  of  tba 
Shah  Nameh : — 

'*  Since  the  Lord  of  all  nature  created  tbii 

earth, 
To  a  hero  like  Rustem  he  never  gave  birth.** 

But  even  Rustem  could  not  but  hesitate  at 
an  enterprise  like  that  proposed  by  ZaL 
"  It  was  a  long  journey,"  he  said,  "  to  M^ 
zinderan,  and  the  King  had  been  six  montbi 
on  the  road."  Zal,  however,  remarked 
that  there  were  two  roads — the  more  te- 
dious one  taken  by  Kai  Kaus;  and  tlia 
other  beset  with  lions  and  genii,  and  fidl 
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days,  if  he  reached  it  at  all. 

On  hearing  this  the  valiant  Rustem  bs- 
sented,  and  resolved  to  try  the  short  road, 
obserring — 

"  A1thaii);h  it  it  not  wim,  they  say. 
To  track  with  willing  feel  tne  way 
To  bell ;  thoagh  only  men  who'va  lost 
All  love  of  life,  by  miiery  croesecl, 
Would  rush  into  Ihe  tiger's  lair 
And  i\-.  poor  reckleM  victims  there; 
I  gird  my  bins  whate'er  m«ybe, 
And  trust  to  God  for  Tictwy." 

On  the  following  dav,  resigning  himself  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  he  put  on  hb 
war  attire,  and  with  hia  wonderful  steed 
Bakush,  the  constant  sharer  of  his  perils 
and  his  glory,  richly  caparisoned,  he  stood 
prepared  for  his  journey.  His  mother, 
Rudaheh,  took  leave  of  him  with  great 
sorrow,  and  to  close  the  dramatic  picture 
Rustem,  like  ono  of  Metastasio's  heroes, 
consoles  himself  and  hU  friends  at  part- 
ing thus : — 

"O'er  him  who  Beeka  the  battle-Aeld, 

Nobly  hh  prisoned  king  to  free, 
Heaven  will  extend  its  saving  shield, 

And  crown  his  arms  with  victory," 

This  pathetic  scene  is  followed  by  the 
Hefl  Kllan  or  aeven  labors  of  Ruat«m,  the 
Persian  Herculea.  We  must  omit  the 
beautiful  drapery  the  poet  throws  around 
itivTo,  and  merely  mention  the  difficulty 
encountered  by  Rustem  in  each  stage. 

Firsi  Stage. — He  rapidly  pui-sDed  his 
way,  performing  two  days'  journey  in  one, 
and  Boon  came  to  a  forest  full  of  wild  asses. 
He  caught  and  roasted  one  of  them  for  his 
dinner,  over  a  fire  of  dry  reeds  and  branch- 
es, striking  sparks  from  the  top  of  his 
spear  to  light  it.  Loosening  the  bridle  of 
Rakush,  he  went  to  sleep  there,  taking 
care  to  have  his  aword  under  his  head.  A 
fierce  lion  attacks  Rakush,  but  is  killed  by 
his  hoofs  and  teeth.  Rustem'a  address  to 
Rakush  on  awaking  and  seeing  the  dead 
lion  is  eharacteristic  of  an  Oriental,  Had 
Rakush  perished,  he  saya  amongst  other 

"  How  could  thy  master  have  conveyed 
His  helm,  and  battle-axe,  and  blade, 
Kimund  and  bow,  and  baberyan. 
Unaided  to  MaiinderaD  V 


The  Second  Stage  represents  RuBt«m 
nearly  perishing  in  the  burning  sands  of  a 
desert  from  thirst,  his  prayer,  and  wonder- 
ful relief.  He  lies  down  to  rest,  with  the 
following  injunction  to  R^nish  : — 

"  Beware,  my  ateed,  of  fotare  strife. 
Again  ihou  must  not  risk  thy  liCa ; 
Encounter  not  the  iion  fell, 
Nor  demon  still  more  terrible  ; 
But  should  an  enemy  appear, 
Ring  loud  the  warning  in  mine  ear." 

Hiird  Stage, — At  midnight,  a  mon- 
strous dragon -serpent  issued  from  the 
forest.  It  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  and 
so  fierce  that  neither  elephant,  nor  lion,  nor 
demon  ever  ventured  to  pass  by  its  lair. 
This  unwelcome  visitor  saw  the  sleeping 
champion,  and  his  horse  grazing  near. 
Rakusli  was  the  first  object  of  his  attack, 
but  retiring  toward  his  master  he  neighed, 
and  beat  the  ground  so  furiously,  that 
Rustem  awoke,  but  the  drt^on  had  van- 
ished. Rustem  was  vexed  at  what  he 
considered  a  false  alarm.  He  slept  again, 
— again  awoke,  saw  nothing,  and  thereup- 
on addressed  poor  Rakush,  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
won,  with  severe  reproaches.  He  even 
threatened  the  noble  steed : — 

"  But  if  again  my  rest  is  broke. 
On  thee  shsll  fall  the  fatal  stroke. 
And  I  myself  will  drag  this  load 
Of  ponderous  arms  along  the  road. 
Yes !  1  will  go  a  lonely  man. 
Without  iboe  to  Mazindrran." 

But  he  was  not  deceived  the  third  time. 
The  description  of  the  encounter  is  terrific. 
Rakush  aided  with  his  teeth,  and  Rustem 
triumphant,  returns  thanks  to  God  for  his 
success. 

The  Fourth  Stage  leads  through  an  en- 
chanted garden,  described  with  all  the 
charms  of  Ferdousi's  ricl)  imagery,  enliven- 
ed by  music,  wine,  magic  banquets,  a 
perfect  Horn  of  Plenty,  the  tip  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  sorceress,  who  ap- 
proaches the  warrior,  but  at  his  mention- 
ing the  name  of  God,  while  presenting  a 
cup  of  wine,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
black  and  hideous  fiend.  Seeing  this, 
Rustem  threw  hU  kamund  or  noose  over 
the  demon,  and  dragging  him  to  the 
groond,  split  him  in  two  with  his  eword, 
"  a«  the  blade  slice  th  a  oncumber." 

In  the  I%fth  St«^t  ^%  ^MMik  'dcix<ma^«> 
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dark  cloud  into  a  deep  forest,  where  iJie 
keeper  found  the  hero  asleep,  while  B&- 
kiuh  was  helping  bimself  to  bis  employ- 
er's coin.  StriUng  his  staff  violently  on 
the  ground,  he  awoke  Kustem,  who  bein^ 
particularly  cross  always  after  a  nap,  and 
bearing  the  wretch  give  him  impudence, 
caught  him  by  the  ears,  and  pulled  them 
BO  hard  that  he  pulled  them  off!  Tbia 
injury  brines  on  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
one  Aulad,  with  his  troops.  Rustem 
scatters  the  troops,  and  secures  Aulad 
with  his  kamund.  The  prisoner  described 
the  farther  terrors  of  the  land  to  him,  but 
i^eed  to  act  as  his  guide,  on  Rustem's 
promising  him  to  make  him  king  of  Ma- 
anderan.  Rustem  then  binds  the  guide  to 
a  tree,  and  lies  down  tn  rest. 

He  n»w  comes  to  the  region  inhabited 
by  the  terrible  Genii,  or  demons,  not  im- 
mortal, bat  so  fierce  that  Ferdousi  often 
ases  their  warlike  prowew  as  an  illustta- 
don  ;  for  example  : — 


He  challenged  them  with  a  roar  that 
shook  the  very  hills.  Arzung,  hearing  a 
human  voice,  rushed  from  his  tent,  but 
only  to  be  slaughtered  by  Rustem,  who 
threw  his  head  amongst  the  demons,  much 
to  their  astonishment  and  terror. 

The  Sixth  Stage  is  the  entrance  of  Ma- 
zinderan,  where  the  captive  warriors  leara 
his  approach  by  the  neighing  of  the  well- 
known  Bakush.  Rustem  sees  the  king, 
who  is  stone-blind,  and  only  to  be  cured 
by  a  drop  of  warm  blood  from  the  heart  of 
the  White  Demon.  Rustem  hastens  on 
towards  the  Seven  Mountains,  and  enters 
amongst  the  demons  during  the  hot  hours 
<rf  the  day,  when  they  were  accustomed  to 
be  fast  asleep.  Having  made  a  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Eve  amongst  them,  he  proceeds 
onward. 

Seeenlh  Stage. — Rustem's  encounter 
with  the  White  Demon.  We  will  give 
Mr.  Atkinson's  version  of  this  stage  in  full. 

"  Advancing  to  the  cavern,  he  looked  down 
And  saw  a  gloomy  place,  diamal  as  bell ; 
But  not  one  cursed,  impious  sorcerer 
Was  visible  in  ihat  infernal  depth. 
Awhile  he  siood,  his  fulcliion  m  hia  grasp, 
And  rubbed  bis  eyes  to  sharpen  hie  dim  sight, 
And  then  a  mountain-form  covered  with  Iwir, 
FiUing  Dp  all  the  apace,  rose  into  view. 


The  monster  was  aaleap,  bat  pwentiy 
The  daring  shouts  of  Rasiem  broko  hii  m^ 
And  brought  him  auddenly  apen  hia  feet, 
WJiengeizingahugemilbtane,  forth boouw 
And  thus  iccoMed  ttie  InirndiDg  cblof : 
*  Art  thou  so  tired  of  life,  that  TecUeaa  thus 
Thon  doHt  invade  the  precinct*  of  the  Os- 

monat 
Tell  roe  thy  name,  that  I  may  not  Aattrof 
A  namelei'S  thing !'    Tha  cMmpion  aisn  re- 

■My  name   is  Ruiteav— sent  bj    Zal   ny 

father, 
Descended  from  the  Chamfdon  San  Sownr, 
To  be  avenged  on  thee— the  King  of  Penia 
Being  now  a  prisoner  in  Maxinderui.* 
Wlien  the  accursed  Demon  heard  tha  Bama 
Of  Sam  Suwar,  he  like  a  serpent  ffrithad 
In  agony  nf  spirit,  terrified 
At   that    annonncemenL      Then  I 

strength. 
He  fonvardspiang,  and  hurled  the  Di 

huge 
Against  hii  adversary,  who  fell  back 
And  dinppointed  the  pradigions  blow. 
Black  frowned  the  Demon,  and  throo^Rik 

tem's  heart  , 

A  wild  sensation  ran  of  dire  alarm ; 
But,  rousing  up  his  courage,  he  revived. 
And  wieldiog  furiously  hia  beaming  ainil>^       | 
He  pierced  the  Demon's  thigh,  and loppodAt 


The  flesh  of  both  vnis  torn,  and 

blood 

Crimsoned  the  earth." '  If  I  survive  thiadaj,' 
Said  Rustem    in  his  heart,    in    that  drari 

'  My  life  must  be  immortal.'    Th«  WUh 

Demon 
With  equal  terror  muttered  to  himaeir: 
'  I  now  despair  of  life — aweet  life.     No  bM 
Shall  I  be  welcomed  to  Maiioderao.' 
And  still  they  straggled  hard— still  aweat  aul 

blood 
Poured  down  at  every  strain.    Rustem  at  la^ 
Gathering  fresh  power  vouehsafed  bim  tf 

And  IffingiDg  all  bis  mighty  ttrength  to  bear. 
Raised  up  the  gasping  Demon  inbis  artna, 
And  with  Huch  fury  dashed  him  to  ihe  ground 
That  life   no  longer   moved    liis   oioDatnw 

Promptly  he  then  lore  out  the  reeking  beai^ 
And  crowds  of  Demons  simultaneous  fell 
Ah  part  of  bim,  and  stained  the  earth  with  goM 
Others  who  saw  this  signal  overthrow. 
Trembled,  and  hurried   from  the  scena  rf 

blood. 
Then  the  great  victor,  issuing  from  that  can 
With  pious  haste,  tookoffbia  helm  aodmaO, 
And  royal  girdle,  and  with  water  waabed 
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His  face  and  body — choosinfif  a  pure  place 
For  prayer,  to  praise  his  Maker ;  him  who 

gave 
The  victory  ;  the  Eternal  Source  of  good; 
Without  whose  grace  and  blessing  what  is 

man ! 
With  it  no  force  or  art  can  pierce  his  mail." 

This  signal  victory  concluded  the  enter- 
prise. Kai  Kaus  was  cured  of  his  blind- 
ness by  the  heart's  blood  of  the  late 
White  Demon,  and  his  fellow-captives 
were  liberated.  An  ambassador  was  sent 
to  the  King  of  Mazinderan,  informing  him 
how  the  White  Demon  had  got  his  due,  and 
his  friends  had  been  cast  out.  The  king 
however  showed  fight.  Rustem  was  then 
dispatched  to  him  as  envoy  of  the  victo- 
rious army.  A  band  of  warriors  came 
out  to  receive  him.  Wishing  to  show 
them  his  strength,  he  tore  up  a  large  tree 
by  the  roots,  and  dexterously  wielded  it  in 
his  hand  like  a  spear.  Tilting  onwards, 
he  flung  it  through  the  air  before  his  won- 
dering enemies.  One  of  them,  to  show 
what  he  could  do,  offered  ^to  grasp 
hands  with  Rustem, — they  met;  but  the 
gripe  of  the  champion  was  so  excruciating, 
as  to  make  the  ruffian's  sinews  crackle,  and 
make  him  fall  from  his  horse,  yelling  with 
agony. 

An  engagement  of  the  two  armies  en- 
sued, which  remained  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess, until  Rustem,  crushing  everything 
before  him,  singled  out  the  Magician 
King  of  Mazinderan.  Furiously  they 
coped  with  sword  and  javelin,  until  Rus- 
tem, actually  burning  with  rage,  sprang 
like  a  tiger  upon  his  adversary,  when,  lo 
and  behold !  by  the  force  of  magic,  he 
transformed  himself  into — a  rock  ! 

Rustem,  just  on  the  point  of  victory, 
thought  this  really  hard ;  the  rest  stood 
in  blank  amazement  around  until  Kai 
Kaus  came  up,  and  ordered  them  to  drag 
.the  enchanted  mass  to  his  tent.  This 
they  attempted,  but  all  their  united  force 


could  not  move  it  an  inch,  until  Rustem, 
recovering  his  usual  ardor,  approached* 
and  amidst  loud  exclamations  of  amaze- 
ment from  the  bystanders,  fairly  heaved 
the  lump  of  stone,  lifting  it  high  in 
air.  "  Return  to  thy  shape,"  he  now  cried, 
"  or  flinty  rock  as  thou  art,  I  will  dash  the© 
into  atoms."  The  magician-king,  alarm- 
ed at  the  threat,  became  softened,  and  re- 
sumed his  original  form.  All  the  trouble 
was  now  over.  Aulad  the  guide,  accord- 
ing to  Rustem's  promise,  was  mads 
Governor  of  Mazinderan — the  stubborn 
magician-king  was  cut  to  pieces.  Rus- 
tem returned  after  eight  days  of  rejoice- 
ment, to  gain  new  triumphs  in  Persia ; 
Kai  Kaus  to  run  himself  into  new  difficulties ; 
all  the  soldiers  got  rich  ;  and  the  De- 
mons were  so  crest-fallen,  that  for  a  long 
time  no  mischief  was  done  in  that  neigh- 
borhood except  what  was  caused  by  men, 
and  a  little  that  was  done  by  the  women. 

The  story  of  B^ai  Kaus  shows  the  char- 
acter of  Ferdousi*s  genius,  but  he  know» 
how  to  be  regular  and  stately  at  times. 
We  may  give  one  more  brief  extract, 
where,  in  true  epic  style,  he  describes  an 
engagement : — 

"  'Twas  at  midday  the  strife  began, 
With  steed  to  steed,  and  man  to  man  ; 
The  clouds  of  dust  which  rolled  on  high, 
Threw  darkness  over  earth  and  sky. 
Each  soldier  on  a  foeman  rushed, 
Aod  every  blade  with  crimson  blushed, 
And  valiant  hearts  were  trod  upon 

Like  sand  beneath  the  horse  s  feet ; 
And  when  the  warrior's  life  was  gone, 
His  mail  became  his  winding  fheet." 

With  this  extract  we  take  leave  of  our 
readers,  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  and  the  old 
Persian  bard,  who  still  continues  to  be 
the  delight  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
beautiful  regions  which  he  depicted  in 
such  charming  colors  in  his  poem,  so  manj 
centuries  ago. 
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Few  States  of  our  Union  have  had  more 
jiut  cause  for  pride  in  the  patriotism  of 
her  sons  than  New  Jersey.  During  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  the  sands  of  the 
dd  Commonwealth  were  dyed  with  her 
hest  blood.  In  the  political  stnmgles  of 
oar  own  times.  New  Jersey  Whigs  battling, 
as  their  fathers  did,  for  constitutional  free- 
dom, have  contested  every  inch  with  the 
advocates  of  radicalism  and  misrule.  In 
twelve  well-fought  battles  they  have  been 
fairly  worsted  but  once;  during  twelve 
years  this  gallant  Whie  State  has  but  once 
swerved  from  her  cherished  pohtical  faith. 
That  she  has  so  lon^  been  the  abode  of 
peace  and  conservative  order — that  she 
nas  been  preserved  from  violence  and  mis- 
government — ^that  she  has  not  been  drawn 
mto  the  vortex  of  debt  and  oppressive 
taxation — that  she  has  never  been  brought 
into  the  necessity,  or  threatened  with  the 
fear  of  repudiation  aad  bankruptcy,  she 
has  owed,  under  God,  to  the  skill  and  the 
patriotism  of  those  worthy  sons  to  whom 
she  has  intrusted  her  destiny. 

In  the  National  Councils  that  skill  and 
patriotism  have  been  as  clearly  distin- 
guished as  in  her  own.  New  Jersey  has 
always  contributed  her  full  share  of  intel- 
lect integrity  and  statesmanship  to  every 
Congress  that  has  ever  yet  gathered  under 
the  folds  of  the  Nation's  banner  within  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  Amonff  the  immortal 
patriots  who  stood  around  John  Hancock 
m  the  Hall  of  Independence  were  John 
Witherspoon  and  Richard  Stockton.  In 
later  times,  where  on  the  roll  of  Senatorial 
fame  and  purity  shall  we  find  two  nobler 
names  than  those  of  Samuel  Lewis  South- 
ard and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  ?  Among 
those  who  have  during  the  past  four  years 
waged  perpetual  batUe  against  the  perni- 
cious schemes  of  this  unrighteous  adminis- 
tration, who  have  labored  with  a  more  un- 
tiring zeal,  and  a  more  unchanging  fidelity 
.than  the  two  true-hearted  men  who  now 


represent  New  Jersey  in  the  Senate  of  tibe 
Union? 

One  of  these  two  men  we  have  eho>ai 
as  the  subject  of  a  short  Uograjplueal  no- 
tice.  William  Lewis  Dattoit  is  a  natm 
Jerseyman,  bom  in  the  county  of  i 
which  has  given  birth  to  more  eminent 
than  any  other  in  the  State.  Hb 
for  many  generations  were  also 
having  emimted  to  the  colony  moMOg  ili 
earUer  settlers.  His  great-miMlfi^^^^ 
Jonathan  Davton,  who  was  of  jPneliih  de- 
scent, settled  at  Elizabethtown  m  Bhoi 
county,  as  early  at  least  as  1725»  and  alMNii 
the  same  time  his  mother's  grandfather  re- 
moved to  Baskenridge,  Somertet  oo.,  wbve 
he  erected  the  first  frame  dwdlmg'  Aat 
was  known  in  that  section  of  the  comlij. 
His  ancestrv  on  both  the  father^s  aal 
mother's  siae  took  honorable  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle.  Some  of  the  Cm- 
ily  distinguished  themselves ;  Eliae  Day- 
ton  became  a  Brigadier  General*  and  Jon- 
athan Dayton,  his  son,  became  afterwards 
eminent  as  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoote  of 
Representatives  in  the  Fourth  Congreflk 
His  maternal  grandfather,  Edward  ~ 
was  a  Commissary  of  the  Revoln 
army,  and  ser\'ed  as  such  during  the. 
war. 

Robert  Dayton,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Senator,  removed  his  family  for 
greater  security  during  the  war,  from  B8i- 
abethtown  to  a  farm  in  the  vicini^  of 
Baskenridge.  Here  he  continued  to  re* 
side  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  reeled 
a  large  family  on  narrow  means,  and  Ji 
comparative  obscurity.  Here  his  eon  Jed 
Dayton  resided,  a  man  of  intelligence 
probity.  Here  the  present  Senator 
bom  on  the  17th  of  February,  1807,  Hi 
was  the  eldest  of  his  family,  and  nm 
placed  while  in  his  twelfth  year  under  thi 
care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brownlee,  bdv 
of  New  York.  Dr.  B.  prepared  hi^  far 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  "whiohki 
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was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1 82 5 .  When 
he  left  college  his  person  was  unusually 
slender,  and  his  health  was  feeble.  As 
soon  as  he  became  equal  to  the  labors  of 
a  law  office,  he  commenced  his  legal  studies 
with  Governor  Vroom,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1830. 

The  first  seven  years  of  his  legal  life 
were  passed  in  Monmouth  county,  where 
his  irrepressible  ardor  and  industry  soon 
gained  him  local  fame  and  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. At  the  age  of  thirty  he  entered  po- 
litical life,  being  elected  to  the  upper 
House  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  from 
the  strong  Democratic  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, his  whole  ticket  going  in  along 
with  him,  a  feat  which  the  Whigs  of  that 
county  have  never  succeeded  in  perform- 
ing before  or  since  that  day.  Mr.  Dayton 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Here  he  eflfected  a  most 
salutary  reform  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant judicial  departments  of  the  State. 
The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  it  was 
then  constituted,  having  no  Judges  on  its 
bench  of  professional  education,  was  re- 
garded with  distrust  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  by  the  commimity.  Various  ef- 
forts had  been  made  to  amend  the  system 
by  placing  as  a  presiding  judge  over  the 
Court  one  who  was  prepared  by  a  profes- 
sional training  for  the  responsible  office. 
The  influence  of  Common  Plea  Judges, 
scattered  through  every  county  of  the 
State,  was  directly  adverse  to  the  change. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Dayton 
brought  forward  a  proj)Osal  to  add  two  more 
Justices  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
increasing  the  number  of  circuits  to  be  hold- 
en,  and  giving  to  the  Circuit  Court  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  all  cases  at  common 
law.  This  plan  was  generally  approved, 
and  a  bill  embodying  substantially  his  sa- 
gacious recommendations  passed  into  a 
law.  The  system,  thus  organized,  went 
into  successful  operation.  Without  touch- 
ing the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  in 
effect,  for  general  purposes  of  business,  did 
it  away.  It  presented  to  suitors  and  to 
counsel  a  choice  of  Courts,  and  the  legal 
business  of  the  State  naturally  found  its 
way  into  that  court  where  it  was  most 
promptly  and  intelligently  disposed  of. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  this  legis- 
lature, Mr.  Dayton  was  raised  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  though  one  of 


the  youngest,  was  yet  one  (rf  the  most 
eminent  who  have  ever  held  that  distin- 
guished post.  After  three  years  of  useful 
and  honorable  service  in  that  station,  he 
resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  and  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
where  his  splendid  abilities  as  an  advocate 
soon  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bar. 

In  June,  1842,  Mr.  Southard,  who  had 
held  for  some  time  the  Presidency  of  the 
Senate,  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
and  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Senatorial  dele- 
gation of  New  Jersey.  Governor  Penning- 
ton, the  executive  of  New  Jersey,  tendered 
the  place  to  Judge  Dayton,  and  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  sixth  of  July.  During  the 
following  winter,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr. 
Southard.  In  1845,  he  was  re-elected  for 
a  full  term  of  six  years  ;  and  on  both  these 
occasions  he  had  no  competitor  among  the 
Whigs  of  his  native  State. 

When  Judge  Dayton  entered  the  highest 
council-chamber  of  the  nation,  he  had 
barely  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and 
had  no  junior,  we  believe,  among  the  emi- 
nent men  who  sat  around  him.  Among 
those  men  were  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
orators  and  statesmen  of  our  era.  The 
peerless  Clay  had,  indeed,  just  retired  from 
the  scene  of  his  fiercest  conflicts,  and  his 
most  splendid  triumphs.  Webster  and 
Calhoun  were  temporarily  withdrawn  to 
the  superintendence  of  executive  depart- 
ments. But  they  had  left  behind  them  a 
Berrien  and  a  Benton — ^the  eloquent  Critten- 
den, and  the  strong-minded  Wright — the 
all -accomplished  Evans,  with  his  many- 
sided  versatility  of  statesmanship,  and  the 
polished  Choate,  whose  persuasive  flow  of 
eloq\ience  a  Sheridan  might  have  envied. 

Even  amid  this  distinguished  concourse 
the  younff  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was 
not  lost  sight  of.  He  never  rose  without 
commanding  the  fixed  attention  of  his* com- 
peers ;  and  in  the  memorable  contests  on 
Texas  annexation  and  the  Mexican  War, 
his  arm  has  dealt  some  of  the  heaviest 
blows.  While  Mr.  Dayton  has  not  sought 
the  empty  reputation  of  a  mere  speech- 
maker,  yet  he  has  not  permitted  any  im- 
portant question  of  national  policy  to  pass 
a  discussion,  without  giving  a  frank  utter- 
ance to  his  own  sentiments  upon  it.  His 
commanding  manner  and  ^g:^fi^^>QiL  ^s»l^«sr« 
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hive  tJiTOwn  a  churn  about  themes  the 
most  abstruse  and  prosaic,  and  attracted, 
to  an  unwonted  degree,  the  attentive  ad- 
mbation  of  an  audience  which  it  is  pro- 
Terbially  difficult  to  control. 

Hr.  Dayton's  first  speech  was  in  vindi- 
wtion  of  the  character  and  credit  of  the 
federal  government,  from  the  aspersione 
which  the  temporary  repudiation  of  some 
of  the  States  had  brought  upon  it.  In  the 
debates  on  the  Oregon  aifficulties,  the 
Tariff,  the  Annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
Ueiican  War,  he  took  conservative  and  pa- 
triotic ground.  When  the  late  Treaty 
with  Mexico  was  sent  into  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Dayton  was  the  first  Senator  upon  the 
Whig  side  of  that  body  who  broke  ground 
^  favor  of  its  ratification,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  voted  for  it.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Treaty  itself,  either  in  prind- 
ple  or  in  its  several  details.  But,  like  the 
vast  majority  of  the  enlightened  and  reflect- 
ing of  our  land,  he  was  wearied  with  the 
unrighteous  war  that  bad  so  long  been 
waged,  and  hailed  the  Treaty  as  b^  far 
the  lesser  evil.  "  I  frankly  admit,"  said  he, 
in  his  manly  and  eloquent  defence  upon 
that  occasion — 

"I  frankly  admit  that  the  Treaty  is  bad 
enongh.    I  admit  that  itwasnochoiceof  mine. 

I  admit  that  it  was  the  selection  of  an  alterna- 
tive— nne  evil  in  preference  only  to  a  greater 
evil.  We  have  been  totd  here  ttiat  if  we  did 
IMt  distruHt  ourselveB  and  our  power,  ne  might 
meet  the  difficulty;  that  one-third  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate can  defeat  the  treat;  now  and  through  all 
tipte.  I  grant  It.  But  I  My  that  if  that  third 
GODaiBtoftbose  gentlemen  who  have  denounced 
the  war  from  the  beginning  as  unjuntand  iniqui- 
tous— if  they,  under  these  circumstances, defeat 
mich  a  Treaty  and  continue  such  a  war,  ihey 
ought  to  feel  as  sure  of  their  cotirxe  as  though 
it  was  written  down  for  them  by  Ihe  light  of  a 
•onbeam.  We  have  t>een  forced  from  ihe  be- 
ginning to  deal  with  alternatives.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  we  granted  Biipplies,  al- 
uiough  driven  to  the  alternative  of  admitting 
under  protest  that  the  war  commenced  by  the 
act  of  Mexico.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
we  have  continued  supplies  rather  than  see  our 
armies  defeated ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  wo  are  willing  to  vote  for  a  peace  with 
$ome  territory,  rather  thin  lake  the  chance  of  a 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  more  territory  at 
its  close.  Il  has  been  willi  ua  a  choice  of  aller- 
natives  from  lirst  to  last.  I  will  not  defend  this 
Treaty  as  a  mere  matter  of  bar^in.  I  care 
not  whether  the  Senator  from  Massscbusetts 
(Hr.  Webster)  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  view 


whicb  be  has  taken  of  tlus  as  a  nattR  of 
gain.  1  care  not  whether  New  Hoieobci 
to  Di  or  far  from  ns ;  f  care  Dot  horn  ' 
maj  be  its  poniion;  I  cars  not  tho 
plajni  be  barren,  tbongb  bar  billa  be  .  __  . 
though  every  drop  irf'  wator  which  trieUoo  fiooi 
ber  mountains  be  lost  in  her  laiMk ;  not  ■■* 
nor  all  of  thene  conaideratiaos  have  i  iwlnJM 


In  discusnng  the  future  gi 
destiny  of  the  territory  to  be  e«ded  lij 
Mexico,  as  respects  the  right  of  Caagnm 
to  legislate,  be  plants  himself  unqulifiadly 
upon  the  same  ground  which  tbe  j  -■-'-■ 
Jeffer»n  assumed  in  118? — the  g 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  Whig  n 
this  era  still  occupies,  and  from  wluoh  no 
temporary  faction  shall  drive  it  hf  thtir  • 
"eleventh  hour"  clamor  about'  "Tnt 
Soil "  and  "  Provisoes."     Said  be — 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Frerident,  (I  «7 
it  with  great  respect,)  that  if  there  ever  wen 
any  douMa  on  this  question  u  to  the  .power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  with  respect  to  alaTeij  hi 
the  terriloriea,  those doubtsmust  be  haMwItled 
by  the  past  cond  ucl  of  the  government. 

"  But  I  will  now  say  anin  that  I  tmat  aed 
hope  that,  as  regards  the  territoy  tiortb  of 
thirty-two  degrees,  which  we  may  acquire  fron 
Mexico  by  virtue  of  this  Treaty,  this  qneatiaa 
may  be  at  rest.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  set  of  wie- 
dom,  as  well  as  of  patriotism,  to  agitata  it  only 
when  its  agitation  becomes  matter  of  neceeetty, 
and  with  a  view  to  practical  reeulta.  But  lit 
the  North  bear  it  in  mind~-Iet  it  never  be  |igi> 
gotten,  that  if  the  queation  be  not  settled  now 
it  will  probably  be  presented  hereafter  is  all  its 
terrible  reality.  The  line  will  probably  te 
pushed,  in  future,  further  south  ;  it  will  oo  m 
far  south  as  to  incorporate  territory  whicn  wfll 
clearly  be  slave  territory — territory  where  elarca 
nisy  be  employed,  not  in  agricultural  parealii 
only,  but  in  the  production  of  the  preeigv 
metals — the  worst,  the  most  fatal  ofallspeciH 
of  production  that  can  curve  the  indoatij  at 
blight  tlie  prosperity  of  nations." 

We  have  not  the  space  for  further  qas- 
tations  from  this  able  and  effective  speeo^ 
with  which  many  of  our  readers  were  mate 
ftimiliar  at  the  time  of  its  delivery ;  butwe- 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  exb^ot  itt 
closing  passage,  propbetio  as  it  is  of  what 
Europe  has  been  witnessing,  and  is  jet  to 
witness  ere  many  years  have  rolled  atnj  ^.— 

"  1  know  not  how  recent  events  in  the  Em» 
pean  world  may  have  atTecied  the  minds  of  otte 
men,  but  for  myself  I  feel  that,  at  this  atr«M^ 
juncture  in  the  world's  progress,  America,  £ 
great  moving  cause  and  example,  shonkLba  M 
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rest.  In  peace  there  is  at  this  moment  to  us  a 
peculiar,  a  moral  fitness.  If  one  half  that  we 
hear  be  true,  an  intense  interest  must  soon  at- 
tach itself  to  us  and  to  our  institutions.  We 
are  soon  to  become  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
*  the  observed  of  all  observers'  among  nations. 
Consider  well,  I  pray  you,  the  spectacle  that 
we  now  present,  as  the  great  model  republic, 

{)reying  upon,  grinding  to  powder  a  weak,  help- 
ess,  an  almost  only  sister  republic.  But,  sir, 
it  is  not  only  fit  in  a  moral  point  of  view  that 
we  should  be  at  peace,  but  prudential  consider- 
ations counsel  us  to  the  same  course.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  old  world  is  portentous  of 
change  ;  her  air  is  thick  and  murky ;  the  clouds 
are  lurid ;  nations,  like  men,  are  literally  hokl- 
ing  their  breath  in  momentary  expectancy  of 
the  burst  which  may  follow.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
that  you  have  not  yet  seen  even  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  I  tell  you  that  nations  and  king- 
doms, which  are  the  growth  of  ages,  do  not  go 
out  without  a  struggle,  nor  in  a  day.  I  tell 
you  that  large  classes  of  men,  concentrating 
vast  wcaltli,  horn  to  power  and  dominion,  do 
not  abandon  their  supposed  destiny  as  a  thing 


of  yesterday.  What  though  a  king  be  stricken 
down  !  What  though  the  sons  of  a  king  fall 
away,  like  leaves  from  the  oak  that  is  blasted, 
ptill  the  great  problem  remains,  can  thirty  mil- 
lions of  mercurial  Frenchmen,  of  whom  about 
six  or  seven  millions  only  can  read  and  write, 
with  no  knowledge  of  free  institutions,  no  ex- 
perience in  the  elective  franchise,  can  they  be 
made  in  a  day,  an  hour,  the  safe  depository  of 
sovereign  power?  Sir, I  distrust  the  future; 
it  rises  before  my  mind's  eye  black  with  anar- 
chy, red  with  blood.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
may  yet  pervade  Europe  ;  and  even  although 
the  nations  of  the  continent  stand  aloof,  yet  the 
excited  materiel  in  France  herself  may  burst 
into  flame,  though  chafed  by  nothing  save  the 
friction  of  its  own  parts.  Should  tbis  be  so, 
the  old  world  will  spring  to  its  arms  in  a  day. 
In  the  dreadful  struggle  which  must  follow,  it 
becomes  this  republic  to  stand  'at  guard.' 
Let  her  gather  in  her  resources ;  let  her  hus- 
band her  strength  ;  let  her  stand  calm,  fixed, 
unmoved,  as  the  main  land  when  the  distant 
swell  rolls  in  upon  it." 


MIDDLE-ASIATIC    THEOLOGY. 


If  we  may  believe  what  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  Callisthenes,  the  tutor  and 
attendant  of  Alexander  on  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition, received  from  the  Brahmins,  and 
imparted  to  Aristotle,  the  art  of  logic 
which  that  philosopher  gave  to  the  world 
as  his  own  invention,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  ancient  controversies  between  the 
Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  for  the  methods 
of  argument  that  were  employed  in  the 
first  establishment  of  Christian  orthodoxy. 

But  it  seems  unnecessary,  upon  so  slight 
a  conjecture,  to  deny  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher the  credit  of  the  invention.  Logical 
forms  must  of  necessity  be  used  in  every 
well  conducted  disputation  ;  Aristotle  had 
the  example  of  Euclid  in  geometry,  and  of 
Gorgias  in  oratory,  for  the  skillful  distri- 
bution of  the  members  of  an  argument.  If 
Callisthenes  suggested  the  invention,  Aris- 
totle has  still  the  credit  of  developing  and 
perfecting  it.  But  the  logic  of  India,  to 
judge  from  what  remains  to  our  day,  will 


not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Greece, 
either  for  choice  of  topics  or  management 
of  disputations. 

The  theorists  of  India  preferred  invention 
to  argumentation,  and  cultivated  imagina- 
tion more  than  understanding. 

Their  philosophy  is  always  dogmatical  or 
skeptical,  and  leans  more  upon  authority 
than  upon  science.  Excepting  algebra, 
they  made  no  advances  in  exact  science. 
Their  chemistry  extended  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  processes.  Their  mu- 
sic, a  complicated  system  of  modes,  never 
rose  to  any  grand  eflfects  ;  though  in  natu- 
ral melodies;  it  attained  exceeding  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  hke  the  music  of  other 
uncultivated  nations.  Their  natural  history 
was  confined  to  an  observation  of  the  habits 
of  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  their  physiology 
to  a  crude  enumeration  of  the  viscera  and 
their  supposed  offices. 

Nations  who  have  excelled  in  so 
have  excelled  also  vcl  ^sV.,  \s^  "^Ssb^ 
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never  passed  the  stase  of  barbarism.  In- 
dian statuary  has  often  a  natural  grace, 
but  no  purity  or  dignity ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  architecture. 

In  planting  they  imitated  nature  with 
exactness,  and  excelled  in  grace  and  in  brill- 
iancy of  coloring ;  but  the  idea  of  abstract 
beauty,  or  of  classic  elegance,  had  no  in- 
fluence either  in  the  poetry  or  the  arts  of 
India,  though  trtces  of  tenderness  and  sen- 
timent abound  in  them  ;  and  for  melody 
and  versification,  they  have  attained  the  ex- 
treme of  sweetness ;  nor  is  there  a  more 
sensitive  and  pleasure-loving  people  in  the 
world. 

Love  and  terror,  in  their  simplest  emo- 
tions, glow  in  the  verse  of  Valmic  and 
Calidas — a  love  leaning  more  to  sensuality 
than  sentiment — a  terror  fantastic  and 
shadowy,  without  solemnity.  Their  phi- 
losophy, even,  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
ancient  wisdom,  as  far  removed  from  na- 
ture, as  their  dreamy  dtities  from  the 
Ideas  which  they  profess  to  impersonate. 

They  write  much  in  their  copious  Na- 
cari  alphabet,  and  learning  is  diffused  and 
m  great  repute  among  them.  The  Nagari 
alphabet  resembles  the  Hebrew,  in  some 
particulars,  and  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
mg  composed  from  contracted  hieroglyph- 
ics, as  though  the  letters,  with  the  arts  and 
laws  of  InSa,  were  of  Egyptian  oririn ; 
but  tradition  assigns  the  honor  of  their 
invention  to  a  city  of  the  Ganges,  Deva 
Naffari. 

A  great  variety  of  works  may  be  found 
in  Hindoo  libranes.  Among  their  books 
the  Vedas  and  the  less  sacred  Puranas, 
or  Braminical  and  popular  scriptures,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  To  these  may  be 
added  various  metaphysical  treatises  and 
systems  of  law  and  ethics,  all  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  books  of  ceremonial  and  of  the  rules 
of  caste;  volumes  of  medicine,  surgery, 
astronomy,  music ;  fictitious^  and,  more 
rarely,  sincere  chronicle  ;  poems,  in  every 
variety  of  verse  ;  novels,  tales,  fables,  and 
collections  of  pithy  sayings  ;  grammars  of 
language,  vocabularies,  and  commentaries, 
complete  the  list. 

The  Brahmins  cultivated  astronomy, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  knew 
the  real  system  of  the  heavens.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  as- 
tronomer Jaja-sinha  established  an  ob- 
servatory at  Benares,  and  made  good  ob-  | 


servations  ;*    bat 
mde. 

It  was  in  the  eontemplatiofi  of  tbe  wotU 
of  thought  and  of  emotioii»  thai  tbe  Bnh* 
mins  surpassed  all  others  of  their  ckMi^ 
(excepting,  perhaps,  the  mytliGS  aal 
prophets  of  the  Nile.)  They  orig^ttted  a 
logic  and  a  psychology.  The  jwhoob  «f 
mysticism,  which  arose  m  Greece,  Syim 
and  E^ypt,  within  five  centuries  before  and 
after  the  Christian  era,  had  their  more  an- 
cient prototypes  in  Hindostan. 

The  six  »a8ira$,  called  ditnama,  are  tihe 
text-books  of  as  many  philosophical  syalaBMi^ 
three  of  which  are  only  supplemeDtair  to 
the  other  three.  To  these  may  be  aued 
the  system  of  the  Buddhists,  a  profouad 
but  superstitious  Atheism.  Of  tne  tbree 
regular  systems,  which  variously  apppoit 
the  Hindoo  orthodoxy,  one  b  aiomiie,  a»» 
other  logical,  and  a  third  ideabsde.  Tim 
names  of  these,  with  those  of  their  aup* 
plements,  are — the  Voishasika,  the  Nysya* 
the  Vedanta,  the  Mimansa,  the  Sankya,  ud 
the  Pantajala.  The  Hindoos  afl&nn  that 
all  these  systems  originated  in  the  great 
controversy  between  the  Brahmins  and 
Buddhists ;  which  would  make  their  ori- 
gin to  have  been  during  the  tenth  and  ninth 
centuries  B.  C.  They  were  not»  there- 
fore, a  growth  of  speculative  idleneea,  bet 
of  serious  argument  against  the  adverM- 
ries  of  belief. 

Kanada,  a  religious  mendicant,  held  that 
the  world  originated  by  a  kind  of  chanee 
from  the  concussion  of  atoms.f  He  fomd- 
ed  the  Voishasika  school.  His  Byatem  ■ 
no  longer  studied. 

Gautama,|  the  founder  of  the  Ntata 
school,  composed  a  volume  of  philosophical 
axioms,  supporting  idealism. 

Kapila,  another  religious  mendicant; 
founded  the  Sanchta  system,  which  ia  etiD 
studied.  It  derives  all  things  fronti  two 
principles,  the  male  and  femiue,  accorfiiig 
to  the  Vedas  and  the  book  of  Menu.  Ma- 
ture, in  this  system,  is  the  female,  Fon^ 
^or  Spirit,)  the  male  ;  but  these  terme  are 
nguratively,  and  not  literally  taken,  though 
the  Hindoo  poets  use  them  in  a  liteml 
sense.  The  spirii,  according  to  Kap|Ia»  m' 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  from  evetj 
other  spirit.     A  spirit  in  a  body  is  anbjeet 

*  Asiat.  Res^  vol.  y.  p.  195. 
f  Epicurus,  in  the  fourth  century  K  0.  held  tte 
same.         t  Ward  on  the  Hindoos. 
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to  sorrow,  because  whatever  has  body 
must  suffer  change  and  pain.  The  gods, 
even,  are  not  free  from  sorrow,  for  they 
have  a  body.  The  only  true,  beatitude  is 
contemplation  of  God,  in  which  the  soul 
escapes  from  the  influence  oY  the  body. 

The  Yoga  system,  founded  by  Panta- 
jala,  a  hermit  and  ascetic,  bases  all  hap- 
piness in  self-denial  and  contemplation.  It 
is  the  system  of  those  hermits  and  devo- 
tees who  retire  into  deserts  and  submit  to 
self-torture ;  its  aim,  like  that  of  all  the 
Hindoo  systems,  is  to  obtain  ultimate  ab- 
sorption, and  thereby  to  escape  the  sor- 
rows of  a  body.  The  books  of  Yoga  dis- 
cipline lay  down  the  rules  of  aseeticism, 
and  the  modes  of  torture  and  slow  suicide. 
Two  books  of  this  discipline  are  still 
read  by  the  Pundits*  of  Bengal ;  but  their 
precepts  are  better  understood  than  prac- 
tised. 

The  MiMANSA  logic,  founded  by  Jaya- 
minee,  is  a  method  of  interpreting  myste- 
ries, and  shows  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  mythologic  fables. 

The  Vedanta  system,  founded  by  Vada 
Vyasa,  the  learned  compiler  of  the  Vedas, 
is  more  a  theology  than  a  philosophy.  It 
treats  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  rea- 
son of  all  religion,  in  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  man.  It  is  supported  by  the  Mi- 
mansa,  or  logic  of  interpretation. 

The  Vedanta  and  Mimansa,  therefore, 
are,  in  modem  phrase,  the  theology  and 
biblical  criticism  of  the  Brahmins. 

Next  follow  the  Sanchya  and  Yoga, 
one  defending,  the  other  prescribing 
rules  of  self-mortification,  and  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  the  future  state : — one 
reasoning  upon  the  relation  of  soul  and 
body,  the  other  aiming  to  benefit  and  ele- 
vate the  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 

Last  of  all,  and  practically  of  least  im- 
portance, is  the  Philosophical  system, 
whose  two  parts  are,  an  imperfect  atomic 
philosophy,  in  the  Voishasica  of  Kanada, 
and  an  attempt  at  universal  science,  in  the 
idealism  of  Gautama. 

These  three,  the  Theological,  the  En- 
thusiastic, and  the  Philosophical  systems, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  accessory  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  and  as  opposed 
in  mass,  and  individually,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Buddha,  which  sunk  all  things  in  mat- 

*  Pandit  or  Pundit,  a  learned  elerk. 


ter  and  fate.  Systems  analogous  with 
these  have  appeared  in  all  civihzed  nations; 
not  as  of  foreign  introduction,  but  origi- 
nating in  the  efforts  of  pure  intelligence  to 
overcome  the  mysteries  of  belief,  by  re- 
ducing them  under  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  reason. 

Of  the  two  members  of  the  philosophi- 
cal system,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
idealism  (or  transcendentalism)  of  Gauta- 
ma. This  philosopher  seems  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  reality  and  power  of 
ideas.  The  Idealist  affirms  that  there  are 
two  modes  of  thought; — first,  the  mode 
of  induction  used  by  the  chemists  and 
physiologists,  who  confine  their  thoughts 
to  experience,  reasoning  upon  the  evidence 
of  sense  and  sensation; — second,  that  of 
the  Idealists,  who  begin  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  and  from  that 
point  build  out  a  system  of  thought  which 
shall  explain  the  universe.  One  is  the 
method  of  understanding,  the  other  of 
imagination;  and  the  philosophers  and 
theorists  of  all  ages  have  made  use  of  both. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  their  success  in 
the  ideal  or  inventive  method,  has  kept 
pace  exactly  with  their  practical  experi- 
ence. The  system  of  Enthusiasm,  whose 
two  parts  are  the  Sanchya  and  Yoga,  may 
be  entertained  in  combination  either  with 
the  Philosophical  or  the  Atheistic ; — ^being 
united  with  the  philosophy  of  Gautama, 
which  is  the  purest  of  the  Vedas,  and  of 
the  books  of  Hermes,  it  upholds  the  sol- 
emn theology  of  primeval  ages,  exalting 
the  Divine  Ideas  to  the  dignity  of  gods. 
Such  is  the  scheme  of  Menu  and  of  Plato. 
But  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  Buddhists  holds 
no  society  with  the  believing  Imagination. 
Trusting  that  the  world  exists  of  itself,* 
and  that  it  sprang,  not  out  of  Bein^,  but 
out  of  Nothing,  it  regards  all  good  and 
all  evil  as  only  relative,  and  religion  as  an 
expedient,  rather,  or  an  intellectual  luxury. 
It  therefore  easily  adapts  its  ceremonies 
to  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  its  proselytmg  priests,  emanating 
from  the  colleges  of  Thibet,  have  taken 
up  all  the  loose  rabble  of  Eastern  Asia. 
Materialism  has  a  worship  and  an  Enthu- 
siasm. It  may  even  have  its  martyrs,  and 
its  ministers,  who  know  how  to  make  it  a 
passion,  a  luxury,  and  a  punishment. 

*Ward  on  the  Hindoos.    ^^^  ^v^  b^s^"^^!!!^^ 
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The  ^yidence  of  sense,  say  the  Bud- 
dhists, is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  knowl- 
edge. Since  God,  therefore,  is  not  appa- 
rent to  any  sense,  he  does  not  exist ;  but 
the  world  exists,  for  we  feel  it.  If  there 
^as  a  beginning,  the  world  sprang  out  of 
nothing,  and  must  end  in  nothing.  Such 
is  the  god  of  Buddhism — the  god  of  Un- 
derstanding— Nothing,  the  Scientific 
*'  Abtotut^*  Operations  of  mind  are  con- 
sequently a  motion  of  gross  matter ;  and 
the  soul  itself  is  no  more  than  a  condition 
of  the  body.  The  universe  is  an  ingenious 
inece  of  mechanism,  self-contrived,  or 
contrived  by  Chance  or  Fate; — by  a 
dreadful  chance,  it  sprang  into  existence. 

Buddhism  occupies  the  outskirts  of  hea- 
thenism, and  is  the  religion  of  the  i^orant 
and  barbarous.  Being  a  pure  latitudina- 
rian  paganism,  it  indulges  all  forms  of 
worship,  but  prefers  its  own,  as  most  effi- 
cacious in  aiding  the  soul  to  escape  life, 
the  passage  from  one  body  to  another,  and 
become  absorbed  in  the  Absolute  Nothing. 
It  first  tolerated,  perhaps  originated,  idol- 
atry in  Asia.  Myriads  of  monstrous  idols 
have  been  invented  and  scattered  over 
Asia  by  Buddhist  priests  ;  none  other  than 
<a  sensual  worship  can  be  founded  on  a 
BSMuous  philosophy.  To  a  Buddhist,  an 
act  of  worship  is  a  something  very  posi- 
tive in  its  effect  on  the  soul*s  future.  For, 
if  all  things  move  according  to  nature  and 
necessity  only,  every  act  must  be  followed 
by  its  just  result,  according  to  its  nature. 
Prayers,  therefore,  with  masses  and  offer- 
ings, must  have  their  effect  with  the  rest, 
and  procure  a  cessation  of  existence,  or 
absorption  into  Absolute  Nothing. 

But  the  Absolute  Nothing  of  this  dark 
absorption  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
Brehm,  or  Vast  One,  of  Menu  and  the 
Shastras,  out  of  whom  the  world  flowed,  and 
into  whom  it  returns.  That  precept  of 
Buddhism  which  forbids  animal  food  and 
bloody  sacrifices,  seems  to  be  only  an  ex- 
tension of  an  ancient  dietetical  prohibition, 
adapted  to  the  sultry  climates  of  India  and 
Egypt.      The   sedentary  habits    of    the 

i)riests  forbid  their  using  much  animal 
ood,  or  such  vegetables  as  are  not  easily 
digested.  Their  early  lawgivers,  observ- 
ing this,  gave  the  precept  a  superstitious 
force  by  attaching  a  penalty  to  it  in  the 
future  state.  Abstinence  from  animal 
•fbod  promotes  freedom  of  imagination  and 


inclines  the  bod^  to  ecttaey  ;*  whSLt,  <i 
the  same  time,  it  renders  it  sloChfial  and 
diminishes  its  vital  and  muaciilar  fotvet ; 
consequences  which  recommend  it  to  — oe 
tics  and  self -tormentors,  or  to  sooh  penoM 
as  ambitiously  seek  the  reputatioQ  of  wo 
tity. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithttmdi»| 
the  atheism  of  Buddha^  the  Hindoos  ad- 
mit him  to  be  one  of  the  txvatars  or  incar* 
nations  of  Vishnu.  But  at  they  wonhip  the 
destroying  as  well  as  the  preserving  aitlii- 
butes  of  that  ddty,  if  the  aoctrine  of  Bad- 
dha  had  been  the  most  ruinoua  of  the  world, 
(as  perhaps  it  is,)  they  would  haveregaid- 
ed  it  as  a  stroke  of  Providence,  effeetad  in 
the  form  of  Buddha. 

Gautama  seems  to  have  been  the  npat 
successful  opponent  of  the  sect  of  Bnd- 
dhists.  He  made  a  philosophieal  diatine- 
tion  between  soul  and  body,  assuming  tliat 
internal  and  spiritual  were  at  trae  aa  aen- 
suous  experiences,  and  makinff  the  aete  of 
mind  as  real  as  the  acts  of  bodjr.  Ha 
^ve  each  body  a  soul  of  its  own,  ^aeooid- 
ing  to  the  Scriptures  of  Menu,)  oat  tUi 
soul  must  return  to  Him  who  gave  it,  aa 
the  body  must  return  to  earth.  Ha  dia- 
tinguished  the  true  science  from  lahi^ 
naming  that  false  which  attributes  matUr 
and  figure  (the  properties  of  bodv)  to 
a  spirit ;  or  which  mistakes  the  body  (at 
the  soul, — ^makes  it  one  with  the  aom,-^ 
or  "  all  in  all."  To  purge  the  tool  .cyf  Ha 
false  knowledge  is  to  purge  it  of  daihui 
and  passions,  the  causes  of  error;  peifeel 
knowledge  being  equivalent  to  perfect  paaea 
of  mind.  This  peace,  he  thought,  ahoald 
save  the  soul  from  the  necessity  of  futawi 
punishment. 

Gautama's  system  of  ideas  haa  famt 
parts  ;  f — practical  experience,  tfsdvcfiai 
reasoning,  analogical  reasoning,  and  Ika 
use  of  words.  These  four  have  for  thaif 
object, — ^Things,  qualities  ;  Acts,  eaiat- 
ences;  separation,  (or  variety,)  three  seYoni 
kinds  of  relation,  and  as  many  of  corrala^ 
tive  tion -relation,  (or  opposition.)  .Tht 
qualities  or  properties  of  Things  were  dia* 
tributed  by  him  under  twenty -four  kiodk 
and  Acts  under  five  kinds.     Such 


*<' Spare  Fast  that  oft  with  gods  doth  die^*^ 
— It  Penseroso. 

f  Pratacsha  kanda,  (practical  hennin^^^  u» 
mana  ItaaidsLf  (reasoning  fromcimse  tocffeMivm^ 
mana  kanda,  {reaaoningbt/  comparison)     w«A 
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the  elements  of  the  Nyaya  system  of  Gau- 
tama. His  argument  against  Buddhism 
for  the  Being  of  God,  is  like  that  employed 
by  Christian  theologians.  From  the  fit- 
ness of  all  things  to  their  natural  uses,  he 
argues,  that  the  universe  must  have  been 
contrived  and  made  by  none  other  than  an 
infinite  and  perfect  maker  or  contriver. 
"A  proof  from  inference,"  replied  the 
Buddhists,  "  is  a  conjecture,  only,  and  no 
proof."  "  We  must  not  conclude  with 
certainty  upon  circumstantial  evidence." 
Gautama  answers,  **  that  if  we  see  smoke 
we  must  imagine  fire ;  hence,  if  in  all 
things  we  see  contrivance  and  success, 
we  must  suppose  an  all-powerful  and  all- 
wise  Contriver." 

Gautama  recognized  a  separate  deity, — 
the  Creator  ;  but  held,  in  opposition  to 
Buddha,  that  the  world  originated  not  from 
Nothing,  but  from  the  Essence  (which  is 
the  Will)  of  God,  and  may  be  re-absorbed 
into  that  essence.  Pantheism,  on  the 
other  hand,  either  confounds  all  in  Matter, 
or  mistakes  the  Animal  Life,  (or  Mahat  of 
Menu,)  "  which  flows  through  all,"  for  the 
Supreme  Ineffable,  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  and  of  that  Life. 
The  degenerate  Brahmins  of  modem 
times  prefer  the  pantheistical  (or  heathen) 
notion  of  deity ;  but  pantheism  can  no 
more  be  charged  upon  Gautama  than  upon 
the  author  of  the  text,  "  In  Him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  There  is 
every  evidence  that  Gautama,  like  Plato, 
had  the  true  idea  of  Divinity,  and  did  not 
mistake  the  life  of  things  for  the  source  of 
that  hfe. 

The  works  of  Gautama,  and  his  com- 
mentators, are  studied  by  the  modem  pan- 
dits for  the  sake  of  disputation,  in  which 
they  publicly  indulge ;  and  the  strongest 
lungs,  it  is  said,  at  these  contests,  bear 
away  the  honors  of  victory.* 

But  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  system  is 
the  theological,  called  Vedanta,  (the  science 
of  the  Vedas.)  The  Supreme,  according 
to  the  Vedas,  is  Purum  atma,  pure  essence.. 
aima,\  meaning  halitus,  or  breath.  Nature 
is  an  appearance,  or  delusion,  called  maia. 
But  the  cause  of  this  appearance  is  deity 
in  the  act  of  sustaining,  or  preserving  the 
reality  of  things  ;  a  doctrine  entertained  in 

♦  Ward,  v.  1.  p.  836. 

f  Whence  the  Qreek  arii^og,  vapor. 


modem  times,  by  Malebranche,  and  other 
Christian  philosophers.  When  the  Deity 
is  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  appear- 
ances, his  name  is  Vishnu.  Purum  atma, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  divine  intellect,  and 
being  capable  of  any  shape,  is  fixed  in  no 
qualities,  is  pure  being,  the  substance  of 
all  beings,  animate  or  inanimate  ;  it  ema- 
nates from  Brehm,  the  Ineffable.  For  the 
sake  only  of  the  worshipper,  say  Vedanta 
books,  the  Ineffable  is  said  to  be  endowed 
with  qualities,  and  is  symbolized  in  various 
forms  ;  imagination  being  unable  to  com- 
prehend that  which  is  invisible  and  incom- 
prehensible. The  Supreme  may  exist  in 
what  form  and  shape  he  pleases,  as  fire  or 
water,  or  any  material  appearance.  Being 
the  cause  of  nil  appearance  and  existence, 
he  may  cause  what  he  pleases  to  appear ; 
but  though  we  see  him  in  any  one  mirac- 
ulous or  natural  phenomenon,  he  is  not 
only  there,  but  elsewhere,  and  everywhere ; 
it  is  our  weakness  which  shows  him  to  us 
in  any  particular  appearance.  This  is  the 
clue  to  the  Vedas. 

Two  methods*  are  appointed  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul ;  one  the  method  of 
works,  the  other  of  meditation,  based  upon 
unwavering /ai/ A.  Works  are  alms-giving, 
the  performance  of  sacrifice,  prayer,  fast- 
ing, and  the  Hke  ;  meditative  faith  must  be 
sustained  by  full  belief  in  scripture. 

A  treatise  called  Vedanta  Sara,  written 
at  Benares  only  two  centuries  ago,  declares 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  ceremonies  based  upon 
the  desire  of  future  happiness  ;  that  those 
deeds  only  are  acceptable,  to  which  men 
are  impelled  by  pure  aspirations  of  the 
soul,  toward  the  knowledge  of  God.  This 
knowledge,  (Brahma  kanda,)  is  the  sole 
aim  of  the  Vedanta.  Of  divine  knowledge, 
say  the  Vedantas,  there  are  two  fruits,  the 
enjoyment  of  a  future  heaven,  and  the  fix- 
ing of  thought  in  contemplation  of  Su- 
preme Good.  But  the  latter,  only,  is  de- 
sirable ;  all  conditions,  even  of  a  heavenly 
existence,  being  fraught  with  sorrow.  He, 
therefore,  who  desires  holiness,  will  think 
only  on  the  Ineffable,  looking  beyond  the 
raptures  of  the  most  exalted  heaven. 

The  perfection  of  transcendent  knowl- 
edge is  gained  by  such  contemplation  as 


♦  Waid.^A,^^'^, 
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Mparate*  the  tnnaent  from  the  eternal  ;* 
bf  distaate  of  seniuous  enjoymeDt,  CTen  in 
the  future  state  ;  by  cultivaUns  a  gene- 
rouB,  but  passionless  temper,  Toid  of  eory 
and  desire,  bat  perfect  in  belief;  and,  last- 
ly, by  a  constant  and  pure  a^iration 
toward  blessedness,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Ktemal.  That  Vast  One  (be  in  whom 
time,  and  space,  and  substance  are  lost)  is 
Qncbangeable ;  the  world  (his  work)  con- 
tinually changes.  Devotion  to  the  Vast 
Oae  exalts  and  purifies  the  soul,  and  there- 
fore holy  men,  who  knew  the  substance 
from  the  shadow,  despisiog  the  gifbt  of 
time,  and  of  the  world,  have  sought  their 
happiness  in  Hiu.  Those  who  aspire  to 
this  union,  must  keep  the  "  ten"  lusts  of 
the  senses  in  subjection. 

"The  wise  man,"  says  Crishna,  (in  the 
Bhagavat,)  "  who  has  subdued  his  desires, 
and  to  whom  pain  and  pleasure  are  indif- 
ferent, b  formed  for  immortality ;  but  the 
heart  which  followeth  the  dictates  of  the 
moving  passions,  carrieth  away  the  reason, 
as  the  storm  drives  the  ship.  He  whoso 
passions  ^ou>  into  hi»  ho»om  as  waters  enter 
the  calm  sea,  obtaineth  happiness."  The 
poem  called  Bhagavst,  a  narrative  of  the 
loves,  wars,and  metamorphoses  of  Crishna, 
the  ludian  Apollo,  abounds  in  metaphysi- 
cal and  mystical  passages.  Crishna, 
though  a  perfect  deity,  uttering  the  chastest 
sentiments,  is  the  master  of  twelve  mis- 
tresses, and  engaged  in  all  possible  exfesa- 
es.  The  pundits  put  an  allegorical  con- 
struction upon  his  vices;  but  their  gods 
and  sages,  in  almost  every  Gction,  are  made 
guilty  of  crimes,  which  they  expiate  by 
ascetieism  and  prayer.  The  effect  of  such 
a  mixture  of  actual  vice  with  apparent 
piety,  in  their  sacred  books,  is  to  give  vice 
a  triumph  in  the  imagination  of  the  reader ; 
all  penalties  being  referred  to  a  future 
state,  the  future  pain  is  outweighed  by  the 
present  pleasure.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
hope  that  the  substitution  of  a  better  lite- 
rature may  change  in  som^  measure  the 
manners  of  the  Hindoo  race ;  for  history 
shows  us  that  the  morals  of  a  civilized 
community  depend  mainly  on  the  books 
they  read  in  youth. 


Itenul  is  not"  time  willioat  end,"  but 
lure  being  in  Khich  time,  gpact,  nnif 
rt  embrattd  under  oite  thottghi. 
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an  air  of  patriurchul  purity,  but  drafi  ^ 
expectedly  into  sensualism  ;  aoManuMB- 
sequence  of  the  indulgence  ofeectltia  ito- 
eric,  however  grand  or  specious. 

The  second  part  of  the  VeduitA  Bna 
assumes,  that  the  principle  of  lift  (jeev^ 
\k  one  with  Brahma,  (Creative  pomrj 
The  world  is  said  to  be  without  Irfe,  bat 
inspired  and  moved  by  Divinity.  "  DiM^ 
ly  IS  therefore  one  with  Life  :"  whidi  h 
pure  Pantheism,  putting  the  created  aai 
comprehensible,  for  the  unoreat«<d  aal 
incomprchensibte.  It  makes  God  to  faa  a 
I'owcr,  imagined  as  though  movii^^  tol 
fl'iM'ing  through  the  world.  But  the 
^'('danta  Sara  is  a  modem  and  certainly  ■ 
heterodox  performance,  besidea  tltitt  it  is 
ecl(!ctic,  and  confounds  the  populMT  p>D> 
theism  with  the  Ancient  TheoScwy.  Ji 
Mc-nn  and  the  Vedas,  the  li/e  at  the  watt 
it>  named  Mabat,  (Intellect  and  Pmiam) 
and  as  a  deity,  or  omanatioa,  la  ioCerior  to 
the  Dii-ine  Ideas,  and  to  Creatioa  Kod  Pi» 
sorvatioD,  much  more  to  the  Soprene  <)Hi 

According  to  this  treatise,  wfawli  mil  ~^~ 

pure    Theology    with     bealheoim,     

Eternal  is  not  only  the  cauae  ct.  Hiaffl,  tal 
flows  through  tliem  aalife.  "Hut  wUil 
b  made,"  he  falsely  argues,  "  ewuiot  bn* 
life;"  "and  but  for  the  supreme  Vnttd; 
the  world  would  lie  dead.  But  the  an- 
cient Vedanta  doctrine  looks  upon  Ood  b 
not  only  the  maker,  but  the  saatnioer  of 
the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  K  decInrN 
him  to  be  independent  of,  and  ineffiihlj 
superiorto  bis  work:  He  is  the  V&st  Ok 
ii.'ithout  form,  the  Source  of  all  the  worhb 
and  deities, — he  has  neither  time  nor  plac^ 
nor  light  nor  diirUness,  nor  life  nor  italh, 
but  is  the  Cause  of  all, — he  is  not  Xotlui^ 
nor  substance,  (the  correlative  of  Dolhing,] 
but  he  is  that  which  makes  them  po«ihle 
and  imaginable.  Such  is  the  Hindoo  o^ 
tliodoxy, — the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  of 
the  enlightened  of  all  antiquity.* 

In  our  thoughts,  says  the  author  d 
VedimtaSara,  it  is  onlypriVfe  whit^h  malw 
us  speak  of  /,  llwu,  and  he ;  forall,  indeed. 
are  one,  in  the  Soul  of  the  world :  TUt 
pride  is  named  avidyn.f  and  signifies  adf- 
love,  being  given  for  the  conduct  of  tJEuK 
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in  this  life ;  but  divine  knowledge  over- 
comes it. 

The  forms  of  avidya  are,  anger,  love, 
imagination,  avarice  and  the  like.  Their 
exercise  destroys  divine  aspiration.  Avidya, 
in  short,  is  identical  with  Mahat,  the  Mun- 
dane Soul.*  Life,  says  the  Hindoo  mystic, 
is  a  conflict  between  avidya  and  that  divine 
spirit,  which  distinguishes  man  above 
brutes.  If  the  human  soul  fails  of  this 
Divine  Spirit,  it  must  fall,  at  death,  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  or  into  the  hell  of  tor- 
ment. 

The  Vedanta  psychology  distinguishes 
three  qualities  of  mind,  as  they  are  described 
by  Menu ;  the  first  causing  justice,  humani- 
ty, and  divine  aspiration;  the  second, 
(Avidya  or  Mahat,)  disposing  to  passion  ; 
and  the  third,  the  animal  quality,  stimulat- 
ing to  sensuous  enjoyment. 

The  strength  of  each  of  these  qualities 
may  differ  m  different  individuals,  (as  is 
contended  by  phrenologists,)  and  the  pre- 
dominant quality  must  rule  the  course  of 
action. 

The   Hindoos,  like  other  nations,  have 
three   very   different    notions  of  divinity : 
One  is  the  popular  and  pagan  notion,  that 
nature  is  all ;  and  because  nature  impels  to 
sin,  they  say  God  (i.  e.  nature)  is  the  cause 
of  sin  ;  and  upon  such  arguments  abandon 
themselves  to  the  tide  of  sensuality.     This 
class,  who  are  the  base  and  ignorant,  de- 
light in  the  orgies  of  idol  worship,  where 
drunkenness    and     prostitution    alternate 
with  processions,  dances  and  obscene  songs. 
They  are  acute  mystics,  and  have  a  reason 
for  every  atrocity ;  "  some  god  or  hero  did 
the  same."     They  see  gods  in  phenomena, 
and  hear  their  voices  in  thunder  and  the 
rumbling  of  earthquakes.     The  god  is  a 
stone,  a  flower,  a  man,  a  beast,   an  idol. 
Superstition  prevails    in  every  act  of  a 
pagan's    life.      If    a  Hindoo   gapes,    he 
snaps  his  fingers,  and  repeats  the  name  of 
some  god.     If  one  sneezes,  another  says, 
**  Live,  *  and  the  sneezer  adds,  "  With  you." 
If  a  person  fall,  the  spectator  who  does  not 
say  "Get  up,"  commits  asin.  If  it  thunders, 
the  Brahmin  says,  "  The  gods  are  giving  us 
a  bad  day,"  but  the  pagan  Soudra  says, 
"  The  rascally  gods  are  dying  ;"f  and  if 

— — - —  —     I  I  

♦  See  "  Laws  of  Menu,   (Am.  Rev.  for  May, 
1846.) 
f  Authentic    See  Ward  on  the  Hindoos. 


rain  wets  them,  they  curse  the  gods  ;*  a 
proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  they  regard 
their  gods  not  as  moral,  but  only  as  power- 
ful and  capricious  agencies.  Some  will  assid- 
uously train  a  parrot  to  repeat  the  name  of 
a  deity.  Another  meritorious  act  is  the 
daily  perusal  of  a  book,  though  they  know 
nothing  of  its  meaning.  .  At  the  opening 
and  closing  of  a  book,  though  it  be  only  a 
ledger,  the  Hindoo  pagan  makes  a  bow  to 
it.  Their  famous  Vedas,  if  read  at  all, 
are  got  by  rote,  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
meaning ;  for  the  dialect  of  these  holy  books 
has  become  obsolete. 

Such  are  the  pagans  ;  the  spoiled  chil- 
dren of  the  nature  which  they  worship; 
it  seems  to  be  decreed  of  them  that  they 
shall  never  reach  maturity. 

Another  class  (the  pantheistic)  worship 
the  Inspirer  or  Life-giver, — their  gods  are 
heroes,  saints  and  spirits,  who  represent 
affections,  passions,  and  imaginations:  In 
the  spirit  of  pantheism,  they  account  all 
impulses  divine,  and  partaking  of  inspira- 
tion. Such  are  the  Hindoo  poets  and  mys- 
tics :  They  have  their  types  and  represen- 
tatives in  modem  times,  and  in  enlightened 
nations.  To  them,  God  is  the  Impeller  to 
all  passionate  desires  :  But  as  the  impulses 
differ,  the  forms  and  functions  of  the  god 
differ.  Now,  he  is  Apollo,  the  incarnate 
imagination ;  now,  Siva,  the  incarnate 
Hate :  In  the  first  bom  Eros,  he  is  love, 
in  Minerva  pmdence,  in  Mercury,  under- 
standing :  but  all  these  and  many  more, 
pure  and  mixed,  are  comprehended  under 
the  Life-giver,  who  flows  through  the 
world.  Such  are  the  gods  of  pantheism, 
distinguished  above  the  grosser  conceptions 
of  paganism,  as  the  powers  of  intellect 
are  above  those  of  sense. 

A  third  conception  of  the  Deity,  is  the 
philosophical  idea,  (of  Plato,  the  elder 
Veda,  and  the  books  of  Hermes.f)  Be- 
ginning with  the  Ineffable,  it  contemplates 
the  universe  as  a  thought  in  his  mind. 
He  resolves  himself  eternally  into  the  first 
principles  of  existence,  generating  the 
greater  gods,  who  are  one  in  essence,  and 
personify  the  immediate  attributes  of  the 
Ineffable.  Plato  and  the  Pythagorean 
Idealists  made  the  Inefiable  to  resolve 
itself  into  three  primary  Beings,  who  are 


*  So,  in  Job,  '^  onree  Ood  and  die." 

f  Consult  Cudwortb,  Intellect  Sysi  ch.  4 
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one  ix  essence,  and  eternal  in  nature.  To 
these  they  ofl'eied  worship,  adoring  tbem 
jointly  or  severally,  under  various  names. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  sublimer  theology  to 
forbid  the  adoration  of  any  other  than  the 
one  God, 

A  peculiar  fatalism  accompanies  the 
Hindoo  pantheism.  Crishna,  the  hero  of 
the  Bhagavat,  declares,"  that  as  men  are 
bom,  BO  they  mnst  remain;  that  the  pre- 
dominant qualities  of  man,  pride,  anger, 
truth,  desire,  go  with  him  unchangeably  ; 
a  doctrine  supported  by  the  psychologists 
of  modem  times,  but  distinguishable  from 
the  darker  fatalism  of  causes  and  events. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  scheme,  it  ia  a 
fate,  if  any  one  be  of  a  base  or  noble  na- 
ture ;  but  natural  causes  and  events  are 
controlled  immediately  by  the  capricious 
will  of  the  gods.  But  if  God,  then,  being 
the  creator  of  man's  nature  and  character, 
is  the  cause  of  his  sin,  to  escape  this 
dilemma,  the  ancient  psychologists  made 
a  three-fold  distinction  between  the  ani- 
mal, intellectual,  and  divine  soul ;  and 
supposing  this  latter  to  have  no  individu- 
ality, but  to  be  an  immediate  presence  of 
divinity,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  threw 
the  cause  of  sin  upon  the  animal  soul  only, 
and  subjected  it  alone  to  metempsychosis 
and  the  pain  of  existence;  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  their  philosophy  being,  that  all 
existence  is  painful  as  well  aa  pleasurable, 
and  that  in  this  na  well  as  in  all  other  lives, 
there  is  a  hell  as  well  as  a  heaven ;  but  that 
blessedness  is  superior  to  both. 

That  which  has  a  beginning  must  have 
an  end ; — the  created  or  animal  soul, 
therefore,  shall  not  always  exist,  but  (to- 
gether with  the  mahat  or  intellectual  sou!) 
shall  be  reabsorbed  or  reassumed  by  the 
Creator.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  ^  the  world,  says  the  Vedanta  Sara,  all 
things  shall  be  lost  in  a  profound  sleep. 
In  this  condition  the  soul  (of  man)  pos- 
eessea  profound  aelf-consciousness  of  its 
blessedness,  and  has  no  other  sense,  nor 
perceives  any  other  eiistence.  The  de- 
slraction  of  the  world  is  here  foreshadowed 
by  the  sleep  of  reverie  or  contemplation, 
when  the  imagination  is  active  but  dis- 
united from  sense.      Mysticism  coats  an 


image  of  the  present,  like  a  Broken  shadow, 
over  the  abyss  of  futurity. 

When  Brahma  awakens  from  his  sleep, 
the  world  (an  idea  in  bis  mind)  starts 
again  into  existence,  and  the  eternal  war 
recommences  between  Siva  and  Vishnu, 
(destructjoa  and  preservation,  death  and 
life.)  Man  is  a  form,  (incarnate  Vishnu ;) 
his  continual  decay  and  dissolution  is  Siva  ; 
hia  hfe  is  the  war  between  these  powers. 
Vishnu  is  above  Siva,  as  light  is  above 
darkness.  Siva  is  the  evil  principle,  and 
holds  a  close  alliance  with  ;natter  and 
time;  his  rites  are  pagan,  and  his  emana- 
tions demoniacal  and  sensual.  Vishnu  is 
the  source  of  forms,  and  of  intellect,  and 
imagination  :  hia  emblem  is  waler,  the 
medial  and  plastic  element.  The  conflict 
of  these  powers,  and  of  their  emanations, 
is  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  Hindoo 
poetry  and  romance,  and  the  source  of  all 
mystical  and  mythical  fable. 

The  worship  of  Siva  has  prevailed  at 
certain  periods  over  that  of  Vishuu,  and 
the  priests  of  the  two  powers  hold  each 
other  in  extreme  contempt.  Those  of 
Vishnu  use  leas  bloody  offerings  and  en- 
courage milder  rites ;  but  chastity  and 
honesty  form  no  part  of  their  system. 
Siva's  worshippers  torture  themselves,  and 
mingle  dmakenness  and  debanchery  with 
violent  dances  and  obscene  gestures  and 
songs.  The  common  people  crowd  to 
fairs  and  feasts,  celebrated  near  the  tem- 
ples of  these  powers. 

Their  worship  is  pagan  and  not  intel- 
lectual, the  tendency  of  vulgar  heathen- 
ism being  to  degenerate  into  paganism, 
turning  from  an  intellectual  to  a  sensuous 
worship.  And  the  pagan  worship  itself 
seems  appointed  to  signify  the  triumph  of 
the  brute  principle  over  the  intellectual. 
As  the  worship  becomes  grosser,  the  en- 
thusiaum  it  escites  is  more  intense,  and  the 
ecstacy  of  the  votary  more  violent.  SomS 
hang  themselves  upon  hooks  thrust  throuffh 
the  flesh  of  their  bod'es  ;  others  hold  fin 
in  their  hands  ;  a  few,  drunk  with  the  god, 
and  perhaps  with  arrack,  Sing  themselvea 
under  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  their  great 
idol.  The  educated,  learned  Brahmin,  on 
the  contrary,  commits  no  excesses  in  bk 
religion,  having  a  regard  to  decency.  To 
the  pagan,  religion,  like  intoxication,  is  > 
violent  pleasure,  enhanced,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  contrast  of  pain  inflict«d. 
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Brutal  natures  mingle  pain  with  all  their 
pleasures,  being  delighted  to  inflict,  and 
callous  to  endure  it. 

Of  the  whole  Yedanta  system,  it  is  said, 
there  are  few  living  who  understand  it ; 
for  the  learning  and  experience  which  it 
embraces  exceeds  the  compass  of  a  single 
intellect  Of  the  Mimansa,  or  method  of 
mterpreting  mysteries,  one  example  will 
show  the  spirit.  The  gods,  says  a  sacred 
fable,  were  once  at  war  with  the  Asooras, 
a  race  of  demons,  who  defeated  them,  and 
were  masters  of  paradise.  Apprehending 
this  danger,  the  deities  had  given  all  their 
property  in  charge  to  Agni,  the  spirit  of 
fire  ;  but  he  devoured  what  they  intrusted 
to  his  care ;  and  when  a  turn  of  fortune 
placed  them  again  in  heaven,  and  in  pos- 
session of  their  thrones,  and  Agni's* 
treachery  appeared,  they  beat  him  imtil  he 
shed  tears  of  molten  silver.  The  tears  of 
Agni  are,  then,  the  origin  of  silver ;  and 
since  tears  are  impure,  silver  is  impure : 
bnt  no  impure  thing  must  be  given  as  an 
offering  to  a  priest :  silver,  therefore,  must 
not  be  given  to  a  priest,  but  gold  may  be 
so  given,  for  gold  is  pure.  Such  is  the 
kind  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  wise 
Jayaminhee,  in  his  logic  of  interpretation, 
a  logic  indispensable  and  profitable. 

To  tmderstand  the  ancient  religions,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  them  as  philosophical 
systems  in  a  mythological  mask.  The 
principal  deities  were  impersonations,  either 
of  the  powers  of  mind,  or  of  such  ideas  as 
arise  upon  a  contemplation  of  nature.  The 
system  of  Egyptian  gods  represents  a  more 
perfect  system  of  ideas  and  principles  than 
can  be  found  in  any  modem  philosophical 
scheme;  and  those  Greeks  who  brought 
philosophy  from  India  and  Egypt,  only 
stripped  the  deities  of  their  mytliical  dis- 
gruise,  and  showed  them  naked  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  first  inventors  of  mythologies 
were  not  agreed  in  their  philosophy,  and 
their  differences  appear  in  the  confusion  of 
their  orders  of  gods.  It  is  the  fate  of  phi- 
loBophical  speculations,  which  penetrate 
the  sublimer  regions  of  intellect,  to  be  mis- 
imdentood  and  misapplied  by  weak  imagi- 
nationfl ;  symbolic  language  is  taken  literal- 
ly, and  imperfect  phrases  connected  incon- 
gmonsly.  Thus  it  happened,  that  in  India 
the  sublime  ideas  of  Menu  and  the  ancient 

*  Hm  firs,  Latin,  ignU 


Vedas,  suffered  a  pantheistic  misconstruc- 
tion. The  created  spirit  of  life  began  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  Eternal,  unrevealed 
source.  But  the  Idea  of  that  source  is 
found  to  be  the  only  compeller  and  sole 
guide  to  virtue  ;  while  by  that  physiologi- 
cal idea  of  life,  no  such  guidance  or  com- 
pulsion can  be  felt  or  shown.  A  deity 
who  is  life  only,  must  be  an  animal,  and 
impulsive,  but  in  no  sense  a  moral  power ; 
for  the  true  morality  is  superior  to  even  life 
itself. 

Contemplating  the  world  as  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery,  the  Hindoo  pantheist  attrib- 
utes everything  to  the  immediate  agency 
of  a  god.  Death  and  destruction  is  the 
work  of  Siva  or  of  Cal,  (time  ;)  life  is  the 
presence  of  Vishnu,  and  the  creation  the 
work  of  Brahma.  Every  deity  is  paired 
with  an  Energy,  or  female  principle.  Thus, 
Brahma  is  named  **  the  first  male,''  and  his 
Energy  is  Brahmani,  the  first  female,  for, 
if  all  action  is  prompted  by  desire,  and  all 
desire  is  feminine,  the  energy  of  a  god, 
even,  is  feminine.  Every  female*  deity  has 
the  title  of  matri,  or  mother,  being  the 
mother  of  inferior  gods,  who  represent 
physical  or  physiological  principles. 

Each  deity  had  a  vahan,\  or  vehicle. 
Justice,  represented  by  the  Bull,  became 
the  vahan  of  Siva  the  destroyer;  a  proof 
that  Siva  was  at  first  a  moral  conception 
standing  for  the  Justice  of  God,  but  de- 
generated, like  Typho  of  the  Egyptians, 
into  a  merely  Evil  being. 

Vishnu  had  the  light  of  day  for  his 
vahan,  light  being  the  natural  vehicle  of 
truth.  But  the  purer  Vishnu  was  the  in- 
carnate or  manifested  truth  ;  which  makes 
him  the  same  with  Nous,  (the  second  per- 
son of  Plato's  Trinity,)  and  with  Amun 
(the  Eternal  Mind)  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  vahan  of  Brahma  is  a  swan,  emble? 
malic,  perhaps,  of  calmness  and  contem- 
plation ;  but  the  symbol  is  arbitary  like 
that  of  Siva,  and  may  have  signified  purity, 
a  virtue  attained  by  contemplation  of 
Brahma,  (the  Supreme  Good,  or  Taga- 
thonj  of  the  Platonic  Trinity.)     In  India, 

*  Sir  William  Jones  on  the  Gods  of  Antiquity. 

f  An  Egyptian  mystery.  Each  of  the  Fgyp 
tian  deities  was  paired  with  a  feminine  principle: 
and  the  children  of  this  union  were  the  powers  of 
nature,  the  gods  of  the  second  order- — See  Wil- 
kinson's A  DC.  Egypt. 

X  The  Egyptian  Phtha,— the  Creator  of  the 
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as  in  Egypt,  the  greater  gods,  (who  repre- 
sented divine  attributes,)  had  sects  of 
worshippers,  with  separate  temples  and 
colleges  of  priests.  The  Hindoo  sects 
maintain  a  perpetual  rivalry  and  invent 
scandalous  tales  to  the  discredit  of  the 
rival  gods.  But  these  are  only  the  myth- 
ical extravagancies  of  their  poets.  The 
sect  of  Siva  have  at  times  made  actual 
war  upon  the  others,  but  at  present  they 
all  unite  in  the  worship  of  Jagan  Nath, 
(Juggernaut,)  an  idol  of  three  figures,  re- 
presenting the  triliteral  syllable  OM,  the 
union  of  Siva  and  Vishnu  in  Brahma. 
The  worship  of  this  symbol,  which  is  never 
explained  to  the  people,  is  the  famous 
one  of  the  great  idol  car,  under  whose 
wheels  many  votaries  cast  themselves  to 
be  crushed. 

In  the  book  of  Menu,  idol  worshippers 
are  mentioned  with  contempt,  as  unfit  to 
receive  any  part  of  the  sacred  offering  to 
the  Manes ;  nor  are  idols  mentioned  as 
objects  of  worship  in  the  Vedas.  Idola- 
try,* therefore,  is  a  mark  of  degeneracy 
and  decline  from  the  ancient  purity  of 
Brahminism.f  When  the  Hindoo  poets  be- 
gan to  picture  their  deities,  and'fco  increase 
their  number,  idolatry  (we  may  imagine) 
became  popular,  and  was  permitted  to 
the  people  as  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
priests.  The  Buddhists,  aiming  to  estab- 
lish a  popular  religion,  fell  in  with  the 
universal  relish  for  idolatry,  and  their  tem- 
ples excavated  in  the  rocks  of  Elephanta, 
and  Salsett,  are  the  oldest  known,  and 
probably  the  first  constructed,  in  India. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  priests  of 
Buddha,  educated  in  convents,  (which 
they  invented  and  established,  to  be  the 
seminaries  of  a  sensuous  religion,)  were 
the  first  who  tolerated  and  suggested  idol 
worship,  and  employed  pilgrims  and  so- 
cieties of  devotees  in  the  excavation  of 
cave  temples  and  the  worship  of  images 
and  relics.     Since  there  is  small  consola- 


world ; — supreme  good  being  ihejinal  cause  of  all 
things. 

*  The  fate  of  Christianity  itself  in  some  parts 
of  the  world. 

f  The  worship  of  the  Phalgrama,  or  stone 
of  Vishnu,  and  or  the  clay  idol  made  with  the 
hand,  is  probably  very  ancient,  and  is  authorized 
by  Menu.  It  is  the  worship  of  carved  images 
introduced  by  the  Buddhists,  which  seems  to  be 
*    lorbiddea 


tion  to  be  found  in  the  worship  of  an  In- 
finite Nothing,  or  the  practice  of  monastic 
vows,  whose  object  and  aim  was  nothing, 
they  very  naturally  took  refuge  in  a  wor- 
ship that  appealed  to  sense ;  and  by  re- 
vering relics,  images  and  saints,  escaped 
the  horrors  of  an  Eternal  Vacuum.  Propa- 
gandism  was  another  resource.  The  Bud- 
dhist monk,  with  nothing  to  love  and 
nothing  to  believe,  wandered  over  the 
world  carrying  with  him  the  darkness  of 
his  cloister  and  his  creed.  Idolatry  be- 
came the  creed  and  the  curse  of  Asia.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Brahmins, 
though  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Buddhists  from  Hindostan,  atheism  and 
idol  worship  prevailed  in  India,  and 
gradually  effaced  the  features  of  the  old 
religion.  By  picturing  and  impersonating 
the  attributes  of  God,  the  poets  had  made 
them  objects  of  imagination;  the  artists 
then  represented  them  in  painting,  and  the 
Buddhist  votaries  carved  them  in  stone.  The 
objects  easily  took  place  of  the  ideas,  and 
the  pleasures  of  sense  supplanted  the 
pleasures  of  intellect. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  all  mytho- 
logies, we  discover  several  diverse  and 
opposing  forms  of  heathenism,  resulting 
from  as  many  false  philosophies.  A  skep- 
tical philosophy,  trusting  to  understand- 
ing and  the  evidence  of  sense,  but  doubt- 
ing imagination  and  the  evidence  of  spirit, 
denies  the  reality  of  Ideat,  and  takes  them 
to  be  only  a  subtle  kind  of  sensations.  It 
esteems  matter  to  be  the  only  Existent, 
and  intellect  (its  finer  essence)  the  only 
God.  God,  then,  is  mind ;  but  Mind  is  a 
form  of  matter.  If  then  there  be  a  God, 
he  is  matter,  or  he  is  an  Eternal  Nothing. 
To  the  Buddhist,  therefore,  God  is  either 
the  Whole  of  Matter,  or  an  Eternal  Void. 

The  second  kind  of  heathenism  is  the 
Pantheistic,  a  heathenism  of  the  poets. 
Absorbed  in  the  idea  of  life,  and  in  the 
motions  of  imagination,  they  contemplate 
neither  fate  nor  necessity,  but  attribute  all 
to  the  impulsive  life,  the  flowing  energy  of 
time.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Egyptian  pantheism. 

Another  kind  of  heathenism,  more  rare, 
but  mingled  with  the  two  first,  is  seen  in 
Reh'gious  Nationality,  and  the  creed  of 
caste.  There  is  a  god  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  race ;  a  god  of  India,  and  another 
of  Egypt ;  and  they  only  can  be  pure  who 
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are  bom  in  the  pure  land.  This  form  gave 
origin  to  civil  mythology,  and  the  religion 
of  tribes  and  nations. 

A  fourth  kind,  more  exclusive  still,  may 
be  seen  in  the  institution  of  mysteries  and 
fraternities,  and  the  celebration  of  orgies 
and  secret  rites.  Such  were  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  to  which  none  were  admitted 
besides  the  initiated,  and  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  which  it  was  death  for  the  uninitiated 
to  behold.  This  kind  may  be  characterized 
as  the  heathenism  of  sect ;  but  the  athe- 
istic,  and  pantheistic  kinds,  were  latitudi- 
narian  and  universal.  The  sectarian  hea- 
thenism is  exclusive,  hke  the  national,  and, 
like  the  same,  delights  in  persecution  and 
bloody  sacrifice. 

Last  of  all  we  may  place  the  worship 


of  household  gods  and  patron  deities,  of 
the  names  of  ancestors  and  the  persons  of 
human  beings ;  a  worship  founded  in  do- 
mestic affection,  jand  of  patriarchal  origin. 
To  recapitulate : — There  is  a  rational 
heathenism,  which  denies  the  reality  of 
ideas,  but  worships  abstract  understanding; 
a  pantheistic  heathenism,  which  worships 
the  powers  of  nature  and  imagination ;  a 
national  and  dcil  heathenism  ;  a  sectarian 
and  exclusive  heathenism ;  and,  lastly,  a 
patriarchal  heathenism ;  each  having  a 
system  and  reason  of  its  own,  more  or 
less  specious,  and  each  appealing  to 
imagitation,  by  fictions  which  incarnate  its 
own  ideas.  The  Ancient  theology  rose 
above  them  all,  worshipping  an  Eternal, 
triune  God.  J.  D.  W. 


THE    VALE    OF    INNOCENCE. 


Bbtond  a  desert's  dreary  bound. 
With  mountains  battlemented  round, 

And  girt  with  forests  rude. 
Beneath  a  skirt  of  temperate  skies. 
The  rah  of  Innocency  lies, 

In  loveliest  solitude. 

There  flow  the  fountains  famed  of  old 
For  silyer  lapse,  and  sands  of  gold. 

And  murmuis  musical ; 
Through  bloomy  dells  they  wander  free. 
Or  from  the  rock,  with  headlong  glee. 

Leap  down  in  foamy  fall. 

There,  breathes  in  every  moving  wmd, 

A  Toice  that  soothes  the  wayward  mind, 

Accordant  with  its  tone ; 
And  whispering  rains  persuasive  fall. 
And  murmuring  waters  gently  call 
.  To  mildness  uke  their  own. 

Twere  vain  to  tell  what  splendors  there 
Awaken  in  the  charmed  air 

To  dnve  dark  dreams  away. 
When  poors  the  morning's  golden  flood. 
And  steeps  the  hill,  and  gilds  the  wood, 

And  crowns  with  light  the  day. 


Here  in  the  bosom  of  calm  rest, 
Lived  once  a  maid,  supremely  blest 

By  Heaven,  that  on  her  smiled  : 
Jove's  daughter  she  ;  her  mother  known 
Night's  stainless  queen,  blushed  not  to  own 

80  rare,  so  sweet  a  child. 

She  to  those  powers  her  nurture  gave. 
That  rule  the  brooklet's  tumbling  wave, 

Pale  nymphs  of  gentle  kind  ; 
They  filled  with  flowers  her  Httle  hand. 
And  waked  her  thought  with  converse  bland. 

And  shaped  her  blameless  mind. 

Come  fancies  bright,  bold  wmgs  of  song. 
Bear  up  my  verse,  clear,  sweet,  and  strong ; 

For  now  would  I  devise 
New  pleasant  tropes,  and  tricks  of  art. 
To  charm  the  ear,  and  touch  the  heart, 

And  move  with  mild  surprise. 

Twelve  summers  gave  the  infant  grace. 
And  warmed  with  virgin  bloom  her  face : 

A  lovely  maid  she  grew  ; 
Fair  Innocence  her  name  ;  by  Heaven, 
And  Jove,  and  men,  and  nature  given. 

All  heard  it  and  all  knew. 
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Shone  in  her  eyes  a  tempered  fire, 
Bare  humor's  fiame  with  soft  desire, 

An  unresisted  light ; 
Like  arrowy  flames  their  looks  could  pierce, 
That  felon  cares  and  passions  fierce 

Fled  from  them  to  the  night 

Art  could  not  catch  the  subtile  line 
That  played  around  her  lips  dime, — 

Where  love's  mild  lightnings  shone, — 
Or  calm  were  they,  or  laughing  gay, 
There,  still,  a  conquering  sweetness  lay ; — 

Soul's  power,  on  Beauty's  throne. 

Soft  flowed  her  shoulders'  easy  lines ; 
And  where  love's  pearly  slope  declines, 

Such  swelling  beauties  rise. 
The  eye  could  not  an  instant  rest. 
But  slid,  and  slid,  as  from  a  crest 

Of  foam,  that  sparkling  flies. 

O,  snowy  bosom,  joy  of  sense. 
Resistless  given  to  Innocence, 

Vale  where  all  kindness  stays. 
Then  paradise  we  seem  to  see. 
When  all  the  soul,  beholding  thee, 

Lives,  instant,  in  the  gaze ! 

Spring  violets  on  a  snowy  bank. 
Not  half  so  fair  the  season  prank : — 

'Twas  but  the  regence  mild 
Of  Innocence,  that  moved  all  Heaven 
To  gaze  upon  such  glory  given 

To  grace  great  Nature's  child. 

Like  to  a  stream  of  rippling  gold. 
On  sands  of  silverv  shallows  rolled. 

Her  yellow  ringlets  shone ; 
In  these  and  grace  divinely  drest, 
No  robe  she  knew,  nor  other  vest 

But  these  and  grace  alone. 

From  the  broad  temples  deeply  flowing. 
Full  many  a  splendor,  hiding,  showing. 

They  made  a  wondrous  veil ; 
That  hid  but  half  the  blushful  life— 
The  frank  rose  in  a  haughty  strife 

With  lily,  proud  and  pale. 

Moved  by  a  pure  immortal  grace. 

She  touched  the  earth  with  angel  pace, 

An  easy,  sprightful  motion ; 
So  move  the  airs,  unseen  and  free, 
So  move,  in  mazy  harmony, 

The  dancing  waves  of  oceaD. 


It  was  no  mortal  company 
That  kept  her  sweet  society, 

But  such  an  elfin  crowd 
As  the  lone  moon  delights  to  mark. 
When  she  looks  out  upon  the  dark. 

Through  a  low  windowed  cloud. 

Wood  gods  and  Oreads,  Fairies  light, 
That  lurk  by  day,  and  play  by  night,* 

Soft  dreams  and  fancies  fair ; 
A  sportful  company,  I  ween ; 
And  led  by  such  a  gracious  queen ! 

'Twere  heaven  to  have  been  there. 

With  sport  and  mirth  they  mocked  the 

hours. 
In  odorous  glades  and  sombre  bowers 

Bedecked  of  leafy  June : 
By  lakes  in  verdure  belted  vales. 
Where  the  pale  sWan  all  silent  sails, 

And  dreams  away  the  noon. 

It  happed,  that  on  a  noonday  bed 
Fair  Innocence  reclined  her  head, 

Upborne  by  velvet  moss ; 
Beneath  where  cedam  arms  entwine 
The  leafets  of  a  tender  vine 

With  tufts  of  purple  gloss. 

Hard  by,  a  babbling  waterfall 

Kept  up  a  sound ;  scarce  heard,  the  call. 

High  in  the  azure  air. 
Of  swallows  wheeling  at  their  height* 
Like  tireless  flies,  a  dreamy  sight 

To  eyes  that  knew  not  care. 

Soft  sang  the  woodbirds  near  the  bower ; 
Each  fairy  slept  within  her  flower. 

While  reigned  the  ardent  noon ; 
By  murmurous  music  lidled  asleep. 
Which  bees  in  bloomy  branches  keep 

With  fluttering  leaves  in  tune. 

While  slept  they  there,  all  free  of  caure. 
It  chanced  that  on  the  silver  air 

Young  Love  came  sailing  by. 
And  saw  unveil'd  the  matchless  form. 
That  stamed  the  couch  with  shadows  ymrm 

Where  Innocence  did  lie. 


He  lit,  he  stood,  and  mutely  viewed, 
'Till  blinding  tears  his  eyes  bedewed ;-. — 

For  very  joy  they  rose ; — 
Then  kneeling,  clasped  her  tender  hand. 
And  touched  her  lips  with  kisses  blimd. 

And  said,  '*  Dear  eyes,  unclose.*' 
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"  Oh,  now,"  sighed  he,  "  by  destiny 
Am  I  thy  servant  sent  to  be ; 

I  wote  well  what  ye  mean. 
Great  Heaven ;  for  Innocence  is  mine, 
I  swear  it  by  these  lips  divine, 

This  bosom's  pearly  sheen." 

*'  Sa^,  who  art  thou  ?"  she  startling  said, 
Upspiingmg  from  her  perfumed  bed, 

Li^ht  as  the  lark  uprises  ; 
But  he  would  not  the  hand  let  slip. 
And  kneeling,  pressed  it  to  his  lip ; 

Which  her  tne  more  surprises. 

*'  Fair  maid,  let  me  a  playmate  be. 
To  live  with  you  and  Liberty," 

So  spake  iJie  wily  fere  : 
**  Teach  me  to  know  the  gaudy  flowers ; 
Their  slumber  times,  and  opening  hours. 

From  you  I  long  to  hear. 

**  Teach  me  the  timeful  airs  of  birds. 
And  what  their  import  in  true  words. 

And  where  their  nests  they  hide." 
"  A  fab*  request  you  seem  to  make^ 
This  wiU  I  teach  for  courtesy's  sake," 

She»  smiling  sweet,  replied. 

Then  spake  he  fair :  "  Dear  maid,  declare. 
Within  this  vale  what  mottoes  are. 

That  I  may  learn  to  know." 
'*  A  fair  request  you  surely  make," 
She  still  replied ;  "for  kindness'  sake. 
All  these  I  will  thee  show." 


« 


it 


Then  cunning  Love,  her  soul  to  prove — 
"  And  wilt  thou  show  me,  pretty  dove, 
A  bower  where  I  may  be  ?" 
I  like  thee  well,"  she  answered  straight, 
My  winged  friend,  be  my  playmate 
Thou  shalt,  and  house  with  me." 

To  hide  delight,  the  roguish  sprite 
Shook  down  his  curls  that  scattered  light. 

And  rising  ere  she  knew. 
With  rosy  arms  about  her  thrown, 
Her  tender  bosom  to  his  own 

In  quick  embrace  he  drew. 

Her  tender  cheek  he  strove  to  kiss, 

"  But  ah !"  she  cried,  *'  what  pain  is  this  ?" 

And  shunned  his  bold  embrace  ; 
"  A  flame,  a  fire,  within  me  bums, 
That  all  my  heart  to  ashes  turns, 

I  bum  !  I  bum  apace !" 


Then  changed  to  crimson  all  her  hue, 
And  a  light  flame,  like  mantle  blue, 

Her  lovely  shape  enveiled ; 
That  soon  in  fiery  fume  dissolved. 
The  boy,  the  bower,  the  vale  involved, 

Then  swift  toward  ether  sailed. 

In  vain  through  yielding  air  he  sprang, 
While  in  the  vale  behind  him  rang 

His  quick  distressful  cry  ; 
The  amber  cloud  rose  lessening  far, 
Ml  by  the  new  moon's  silver  bar 

It  melted  in  the  sky. 

J.  D.  W. 


TOI-   m.      HO.  I.      HIW  BKRISB. 
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GOLD    HUNTING   IN    CALIFORNIA, 


IN    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


The  Northern  El  Dorado  has  at  length 
been  discovered.  Streams  flowing  over 
golden  sands  exist  somewhere  besides  in 
poets'  numbers — they  have  a  demonstrable, 
geographical  and  topographical  reality. 
At  any  rate,  such  is  the  popular  conviction, 
and  "  gold,"  "  gold,"* "  California  gold,"  is 
the  chorus  of  conversation  at  every  comer. 
Vessels  new  and  strong,  vessels  old  and 
crazy,  bound  for  the  land  of  hope  and  prom- 
ise, flap  their  impatient  sails  iu  every  har- 
bor. The  newspapers,  faithful  reflexes  of 
the  time,  mirroring  its  shadows  as  well  as 
its  realities,  glow  with  accounts  of  "  gold 
in  grains,"  "gold  in  lumps,"  "gold  in 
ounces,"  "gold  in  pounds,"  "gold  in  tea 
caddies,^^  gold  in  millions !  And  oracular 
editors,  oppressed  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  future,  already,  with  native  pre- 
science, are  calculating  the  eflects  which 
the  golden  avalanche  shall  have  upon 
the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the 
finances  of  the  nation  and  the  world ! 
Documents  of  state,  prima  facie  leaden, 
by  virtue  of  the  potential  "  official'^  at 
tlieir  heads,  and  over  the  lustreless  para- 
graphs of  which  the  careless  eye  was  wont 
to  pass  heedlessly,  now  dazzle  us  with 
their  glittering  adjectives.  The  letter 
writers— ecstatic  souls  1 — with  characteris- 
tic facility,  and  a  command  of  superlatives 
which  Sinbad,  at  the  Vale  of  Diamonds, 
might  envy,  scatter  the  pet  phrases  of 
their  sounding  vocabulary  with  prodigal 
profuseness,  urging  the  ready  fancy  to  its 
highest  flights ;  California  gold  the  basis  of 
their  inspiration  I* 

*  The  subjoined  "  average"  example  is  from 
the  California  correspondence  of  one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  least  excitable  of  our  daily 
journals : 

"When  you  discover  on  one  of  your  barren 
plains  a  few  grains  of  gold,  scattered  here  and 
there  like  good  deeds  in  a  wicked  man's  life,  you 
crow  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end ;  but 
here  the  streams  are  paved  with  it,  and  the 


In  California  itself,  the  treasure-seekmg 
mania  has  seized  every  inhabitant.  QolS, 
elsewhere  the  elevator,  is  here  the  lereller : 
all  grades,  classes  and  professions  have 
been  brought  to  a  common  footing — a  prac- 
tical equality  never  before  existing,  except 
in  the  seething  brains  of  French  phi- 
losophers. The  servant  and  the  master, 
the  naked  Indian  and  the  white  adventurer 
share  alike  in  the  common  spoil.  Service 
is  unknown,  and  he  is  rich  who  can  boast 
the  exclusive  proprietorship  of  a  single 
calabash.  Patriotism,  here  as  elsewhere, 
obeys  its  natural  law,  and  yields  to  the 
yellow  tempter.  The  soldier  abandons 
his  flag,  regardless  of  the  "national 
honor,"  backed  though  it  be  by  the  .seduc- 
tions of  eight  dollars  per  month,  (not  to 
mention  the  terrors  of  the  martial  code,) 
and  substituting  the  calabash  for  the 
musket,  realizes  in  a  smgle  week  more  than 
his  grateful  country  awards  him  for  a  year 
of  service.  No  sooner  does  a  vessel  cast  its 
anchor  on  the  Califomian  shores,  than  its 
crew  desert  its  tarry  decks, — gold  the 
Calypso,  and  stalwart  calabash-shaking 
lavadores  the  nymphs  which  lure  them  from 
their  duty. 

The  adventurers  in  the  glittering  valleys 
of  the  Califomian  moimtains,  are  proof 
against  privations  of  every  kind;  they 
sleep  upon  the  bare  earth,  warmed  by 
golden  visions,  or  find  shelter  under  a 
primitive  arbor  of  leaves,  or,  if  favored  of 
fortune,  luxuriate  beneath  a  scanty  tent 


mountains  swell  in  its  glowing  girdle.  It  sparklet 
in  the  sands  of  the  valley ;  it  ^tters  in  the  ooniMt 
of  the  steep  cliffs ;  and  yet  you  slumber  over  it| 
and  let  the  stranger  despml  you.  Well,  alambv 
on  if  you  will ;  but  send  us  a  mint  We  wHI 
startle  Europe  from  her  dreams,  if  not  you.  We 
have  not  taken  California  in  vain,  and  we  idU 
vindicate  the  treasures  she  has  cost  us. 

"  I  use  strong  tenns.    But  who  can  nee  weak 
ones?    Oan  a  man  smoke  his  pipe  under  the  ~ 
ing  cope  of  Vesuvius,  or  speak  in  whiBpers 
an  earthquake  rocks  I" 
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They  encounter  hunger  without  complaint ; 
they  labor  with  alacrity,  and  sickness  is 
only  dreaded  as  it  interrupts  their  precious 
accumulations.  Some  wash  the  sands  of 
the  riyers ;  others,  with  their  knives,  dig 
the  metal  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 
Four  thousand  men,  working  with  unparal- 
leled industry,  are  now  engaged  at  the 
mines,  and  thrice  that  number  are  already 
on  their  way  thither,  comprising  generally 
the  boldest  and  most  adventurous  of  our 
own  adventurous  people.  Twenty  mil- 
lions dollars  worth  of  the  precious  com- 
modity, it  is  claimed,  has  already  been 
recovered  from  the  sands,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  next  six  months,  with  the 
greater  tiiusilities  which  will  be  afforded, 
will  jdeld  a  hundred  millions  to  the  ad- 
venturers. The  mines  of  the  Ural,  the 
rich  veins  of  Potosi  and  San  Barbara  afford 
no  parallel  to  this,  and  deducting  one  half 
from  the  estimates,  on  the  score  of  exag- 
geration, we  still  have  a  startling  result, 
and  one  not  imworthy  the  attention  of  the 
political  economist  and  the  statesman. 

Without  yielding  full  credit  to  all  the 
marvellous  accounts  which  daily  reach  us 
of  the  vast  mineral  deposits  of  the  aurife- 
rofiB  region,  we,  nevertheless,  feel  assured 
that  a  portion  of  Alta-Califomia  is  rich  in 
the  precious  metals,  especially  gold,  and 
will,  for  some  time  at  least,  continue  to  af- 
ford as  great,  perhaps  a  larger,  supply  than 
any  mines  at  present  known.  Men  upon 
the  spot  are  now  too  much  excited  to  esti- 
mate rationally  the  extent  or  value  of  their 
discovery  ;  and  we,  at  a  distance,  are  for 
the  present  unable  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  fanciful  in  the  ex- 
travagant details  which  they  give  us.  The 
droppings  of  the  golden  shower  which 
have  fallen  among  us,  are  insigniiicant  in 
amoimt  and  value;  nor  have  we  as  yet  had 
a  report  of  all  the  circumstances  under 
whicm  the  metal  is  found,  from  persons 
possessing  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge 
and  experience  to  command  entire  confi- 
dence for  their  statements  and  conclusions. 
Until  we  shall  have  further  and  more  tau- 
rible  evidence  upon  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  not  to  place  too  implicit  reliance 
in  all  that  golden  pens  may  write.  Until 
theoy  it  will  certunly  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  avoid  perillinff  the  sure  results  of 
hfloest  indostiy  and  legitimate  enterprise 
in  ponniit  of  a  glittering  phantom.    The 


history  of  the  past  three  hundred  years 
abounds  in  instances  of  almost  incredible 
illusions,  not  only  respecting  the  mineral 
wealth  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  but 
of  our  own  country  itself.  We  need  not  go 
beyond  the  period  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  find  examples  of  infatuation,  quite 
as  general,  if  not  as  well  sustained,  as 
that  which  now  pervades  the  public  mind. 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  is  quite 
time  to  look  for  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
excitement,  upon  a  subject  which  above 
all  others  is  most  likely  to  dazzle  and  blind 
the  popular  vision. 

Nothing  is  better  known  than  that  the 
sustaining  impulse  to  European,  and  espe- 
cially Spanish  adventure  in  America,  dur- 
ing the  century  immediately  succeeding 
the  discovery,  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
immense  treasures  with  which  the  conti- 
nent was  supposed  to  abound.  The  con- 
quest of  Mexico  and  Peru,  empires  rivalling 
in  their  barbaric  splendor  the  magnificence 
of  the  oriental  world,  gave  a  sanction  to 
the  wild  fancies  in  which  men  had  previous- 
ly indulged,  at  the  same  time  that  it  in- 
flamed their  avarice,  and  aroused  their  am- 
bition. Nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
shared  in  the  common  impulse,  and  expedi- 
tions public  and  private  were  fitted  out 
for  every  part  of  the  continent  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  the  work  of  explora- 
tion prosecuted  with  an  incredible  energy. 
Hernando  de  Soto,  landing  with  a  splendid 
array  of  followers,  in  1539,  upon  the  coast 
of  Florida,  and  traversing  the  country 
northward,  discovered  the  mines  of  Georgia 
and  Virginia,  but  abandoned  them  in  hope- 
less search  after  the  richer  and  more  easily 
worked  localities  which  he  felt  assured 
must  exist  towards  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  disastrous  results  of  his  ex- 
pedition, and  his  own  sad  fate,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  recounted  here.  At  the  same 
period,  under  a  delusion  as  extravagant  as 
it  was  universal,  and  which  probably  finds 
no  parallel  in  history,  the  Spanish  lead- 
ers of  South  America  were  untiring  in  their 
search  for  the  famed  El  Dorado,  supposed 
to  exist  among  the  fastnesses  of  Brazil. 
From  the  year  1635tol5C0,  the  most  ex- 
pensive expeditions  were  made  in  pursuit 
of  it ;  and  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Southey, 
that  the  search  cost  Spain  more  than  all 
the  treasures  which  she  ever  received  from 
her  South  American  possessions.     Sebas- 
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tian  Belalcazar  set  on  foot  the  firat  eipedi- 
UoD,  which  was  followed  by  another  under 
GoDzalea  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror 
of  Peru,  who  encountered  innumerable 
hardships  in  unavailing  search  for  the 
golden  city.  Disappointment,  however, 
^iled  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  adventurers, 
and  Pizarro  was  followed  successively  by 
Orsua,  Be  Ortal,  Federman,  Espira,  and 
finally  by  the  great  Raleigh  himself,  nhose 
credulity,  in  that  day  pardonable,  proved 
the  rock  upon  which  his  splendid  repu- 
tation was  wrecked. 

At  the  same  period  also,  while  De  Soto 
norked  his  weary  way  amidst  the  moun- 
tains and  among  the  reedy  marshes  of  the 
E^t,  and  the  second  Pizarro  searched  vain- 
ly for  the  El  Dorado  of  the  South,  Vasquez 
Coronado  was  equally  indefatigable  in  his 
search  for  the  traditionary  golden  cities  and 
inezhaustible  mines  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  In  common  with  De  Soto  and 
the  South  American  explorers,  he  failed  in 
the  primary  object  of  his  expedition  ;  failed 
too,  if  we  may  fully  credit  the  announced 
discoveries  in  California,  when  the  coveted 
prize  of  his  toil  was  almost  within  his 
vrasp.  His  adventures  we  have  noticed 
m  detail  in  a  previous  paper,  to  which  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader.* 

The  expedition  by  Coronado  was  under- 
taken under  an  implicit  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  vast  treasures  in  the  regions  north 
of  Mexico,  falling  within  the  territories 
known  as  New  Mexico  and  California,  and 
now  consLituUng  part  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States.  This  belief  was  based 
upon  accounts,  somewhat  vague  it  is  true, 
but  all  concurring  in  substance,  and  was 
universally  entert^ned  by  the  Spaniards 
of  that  day.  The  sea  expedition  on  the 
Pacific,  undertaken  by  Ulioa  in  1530,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cortez,  had  for  its  ob- 
ject not  less  the  discovery  of  the  golden 
re^on  of  the  North  than  the  explojation 
of  the  coast.  And  when,  in  1540,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  northward  a  \axiA  expe- 
dition upon  the  same  search,  the  right  of 
command  was  contested  between  Cortez 
as  Captain  Qeneral  of  New  Spain,  and 
Mendoza  as  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  The  lat- 
ter was  successful,  and  Cortess,  disappoint- 
ed and  disgusted,  returned  to  Spain,  This 
incident  will  show  how  high  were  the  an- 
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ticipations  which  the  Spaniards  bad  formed 
of  the  riches  of  the  Califoiiiiaii  Bl  Dorado. 
The  documents  of  that  period,  which  have 
been  recovered  from  the  rich  historical  de- 
positories of  Spain,  present  us  with  some 
sin^ar  illustrations  of  the  extravagant 
notions  then  prevalent ;  and,  although  to 
a  great  extent  proved  by  subsequent 
events  to  he  unfounded,  are,  nevertheless, 
atthis  time. not  without  their  interest.  The 
subjoined  passages  are  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Coronado,  then  OoveraoT  of  New 
Gallieia,  to  the  Viceroy  Mendoza,  and  beats 
date  the  eighth  of  March,  1589  : — 

"  In  the  provinco  of  Tojrira-  there  are  no 
great  cities,  but  the  bousea  are  bnilt  of  stone 
and  are  ver)'  good,  and  within  them  the  people 
hsve  great  store  uf  gold,  which  is,  bh  it  were, 
lost,  because  they  know  not  what  use  to  put  it 
to.  They  weir  emeralds  and  other  precious 
jewels  upon  (heir  breasts,  are  valiant  and  have 
very  sirone  ajinor  made  of  silvBT,  faahioned 
after  tlie  lAape*  of  beasts.  •  •  *  "^^ 
have  certain  temples  covered  with  straw,  with 
email  round  windows  Riled  with  the  skulls  of 
dead  men  :  before  their  temple  is  a  great  ronnd 
ditch,  the  brim  whereof  is  compassed  whh  a 
serpent  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  an- 
other mixture  of  unknown  melals  ;  and  this 
serpent  lioldetb  bis  tail  in  his  mouth.  They 
of  tbis  valley  from  time  to  time  caal  lota,  whose 
luck  it  shall  be  to  be  sacrificed,  and  they  make 


dilch,  and  placing  a  crest  store  of  wood  beside 
him  diey  set  the  wo(^  on  fire,  and  so  he  dies. 
He  continueth  quietly  wicbout  being  bound,  ai 
though  he  did  something  wherein  he  took  great 
pleasure,  •  ■  ■  Beyond  Tbpira  there 
IB  still  another  country,  the  people  whereof 
wear  on  iheir  bodies  gold,  emeralds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  are  commonly  served  in 
eold  and  silver,  wherewith  they  cover  their 
hounes ;  and  the  chief  men  wear  great  chains 
of  gold,  well  wrought,  about  their  necks,  and 
are  apparelled  with  painted  garments,  and  have 
a  great  store  of  wild  kine." 

The  letter  of  Coronado  was  chiefly 
founded  upon  the  relation  of  the  Friar 
Marco  de  Niza,  who  pretended  to  have 
penetrat«d  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North,  and  to  have  discoverea  there  large 
and  populous  cities,  surpassing  Mexico 
itself  in  population,  splendor,  and  wealUi. 
He  represented  the  people  to  be  possessed 
of  great  abundance  of  gold,  and  that  tbetr 
commonest  vessels,  and  the  walls  oi  thor 
temples  were  covered  with  thai  predoua 
metal.    Upon  the  aotfac^ity  of  "a  nm 
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born  in  the  principal  city  of  Cibola  " — ^the 
name  assigned  to  the  northern  El  Dorado — 
"  the  houses  were  built  of  lime  and  stone ; 
the  gates  and  small  pillars  of  turquoises, 
and  all  the  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the 
houses  were  made  of  gold."  This  fabulous 
relation  was  to  some  degree  confirmed  by 
the  accoimts  of  roving  Indians,  who  all 
concurred  in  representing  the  unknown 
region  to  the  northward  as  abounding  in 
the  precious  metals. 

Upon  these  representations,  and  under 
the  brilliant  hopes  which  they  had  excited, 
the  expedition  of  Coronado  set  out  early  in 
the  year  1640.  We  have  already  traced 
their  march ;  8u£Sce  it  to  say,  after  a  pro- 
tracted journey,  in  which  he  encountered 
innumerable  obstacles,  Coronado  at  last 
arrived  at  the  countrv  of  the  Cibola.  The 
delusion  was  then  dispelled.  Instead  of 
cities  flittering  with  gold,  he  found  a  peo- 
ple living  in  considerable  towns,  cultivating 
the  soO,  and  furnishing  striking  contrasts 
in  their  simplicity  to  the  splendor  which 
the  conquerors  had  encountered  in  Mexico 
and  Peru.  They  were  not,  however,  ig- 
norant of  the  precious  metals ;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  Coronado,  whose  ardor  was  already 
effectually  cooled,  expressly  states  that  he 
"here  found  some  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  those  skilled  in  minerals 
esteem  to  be  very  stood.  To  this  hour," 
he  adds»  with  evident  regret,  **  I  cannot 
leam  of  this  people  where  they  obtain  it, 
and  I  see  they  refuse  to  tell  me  the  truth, 
imagining  that  in  a  short  time  I  will  depart 
hence.  /  hope  in  God/*  concludes  the 
deroot  commander,  "  they  ihall  no  longer 
exeum  *  iheaueloes  /"  The  natives,  never- 
thalesB^  succeeded  in  excusing  themselves, 
and  upon  their  representations  Coronado 
was  induced  to  cross  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward,  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  was  further  amused  with  accounts 
ci  s  mysterious  city,  called  Qui  vera.  ^ 
Here,  it  was  said,  ruled  **  a  king  whose 
name  was  Tatratax,  with  a  long  beard, 
hoary-headed,  and  rich,  who  worshipped  a 
eross  of  gold,  and  the  image  of  a  woman, 
which  was  the  Queen  of  Heaven."  ''  This 
newSy"  says  Gomara,  "  did  ^catly  rejoice 
and  cheer  up  the  army,  although  some 

^'Tliii  imaginary  city  is  not  to  be  confounded 
wifli  Gran  Quivertij  so  ancient  town  on  tlie  bor- 
dan  of  the  JUano  Ettacado,  which  has  been  aban- 
the  period  of  Spaniah  intercourso. 


thought  it  false,  and  the  report  of  the 
friars."  The  golden  Quivera,  however, 
retreated  like  a  phantom  before  the  disap- 
pointed and  impatient  Spaniards.  The 
natives,  anxious  only  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  hated  presence  of  the  invaders,  respond- 
ed to  every  inquiry  by  pointing  to  the 
north-eastward,  in  which  direction  Corona- 
do moved  with  his  army.  Instead  of  the 
long-sought  Quivera,  he  found  only  the 
high,  broad,  and  desert  plains  of  the  great 
buffalo  range,  traversed  by  ro\ing  Arapa- 
hoes  and  hostile  Pawnees,  and  after  wan- 
dering long  in  this  inhospitable  region,  he 
returned  completely  dispirited  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  speedily  retraced  his  steps  U> 
Mexico. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  while  at 
Tucavan,  a  short  distance  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Cibola,  the  towns  of  which  still 
exist,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Santa  F6,  on  some  of 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Gila,  he 
obtained  an  account  of  a  great  river  to  the 
north-west,  (undoubtedly  the  Colorado,) 
beyond  which  were  mines  of  gold  and  great 
treasure.  Thither  he  dispatched  an  officer, 
Lopez  de  Cardenas,  with  twelve  men,  who 
penetrated  to  the  Colorado,  but  finding 
the  country  barren  and  uninviting,  and 
the  weather  cold,  he  returned  to  Cibola 
without  making  any  discoveries  of  interest. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  Coronado's 
expedition  had  the  effect  to  discourage  all 
similar  enterprises  in  the  same  quarter. 
Nevertheless,  forty  years  thereafter,  in 
1 686,  Antonio  de  Espejo,  animated  by  the 
accounts  of  a  Franciscan  monk  named  Ruiz, 
set  out  from  the  mines  of  San  Barbara  in 
Mexico,  for  the  rich  regions  which  he  was 
assured  existed  far  to  the  north-west.  He 
went  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  he  found  numerous  traces  of  mine- 
ral wealth,  and  finallv  reached  the  towns 
of  the  Cibola.  He  here  heard  repeated 
the  stories  that  had  been  told  to  Coronado, 
which  however  he  relates  in  more  distinct 
terms.  He  was  told  by  the  natives  that 
"  sixty  days*  journey  to  the  north-west  was 
a  very  mighty  lake,  upon  the  banks  of 
which  stood  many  great  and  good  towns, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  had 
plenty  of  gold,"  etc.  He  determined  to 
proceed  thither,  but  after  going  thirty 
leagues,  he  came  to  the  towns  of  the 
Moqui,  when,  deserted  by  his  followers, 
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he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  designs. 
He  nevertheless  "learned  much  of  the 
great  lake  aforesaid,"  the  reports  wholly 
agreeing  with  what  he  had  before  learned 
01  the  great  abundance  of  gold  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lake.  Before  returning  he 
visited  "  certain  very  rich  mines  "  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moqui,  from  which  he 
assures  us  he  took  with  his  own  hands 
"exceeding  rich  metals,  holding  great 
quantity  of  silver."  These  metals  occur- 
red in  broad  and  accessible  veins. 

Whether  the  lake,  "  sixty  days*  journey 
to  the  north-west  of  Cibola,"  of  which 
both  Coronado  and  Espejo  had  so  glowing 
accounts,  may  be  regarded  as  the  one 
known  as  "Mountain  Lake  "  on  the  maps, 
and  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  gold 
region,  it  is  not  undertaken  to  say.  It  is 
certainly  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Indians  referred  to  a  spot 
which,  from  direction  and  distance,  must 
coincide  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  with 
that  to  which  public  attention  is  now  so 
intently  directed.  If  the  gold  in  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  Cibola  was  not  ob- 
tained from  that  direction,  it  must  have 
been  found  somewhere  in  the  unexplored 
region  between  the  Gila  and  Colorado. 
It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  an  ex- 
amination of  this  interesting  tract  of  coun- 
try will  result  in  the  discovery  of  new 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals, — a  hint 
which  the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  day 
will  hardly  wait  to  have  repeated. 

Thus,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  termi- 
nated the  search  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
golden  regions  of  the  North.  So  effectual 
had  been  their  discouragements,  and  so  lit- 
tle interest  did  they  afterwards  take  in 
their  immense  northern  territory,  that  its 
very  geography  was  forgotten,  and  the 


maps  of  the  succeeding  himdred  and  fifty 
years  exhibit  California  as  an  island,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  as  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  notwithstanding  that  Alarcon 
had,  in  1540,  determined  the  peninsular 
character  of  the  first,  and  a  number  of 
travellers  ascertained  the  true  course  of  the 
latter.  They  seem  to  have  settled  down 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  north  af- 
forded no  treasures,  and  was  unworthy  of 
further  exploration,  with  a  view  to  the  dis- 
covery of  mineral  wealth.  To  this  convic- 
tion we  owe  the  preservation  undisturbed 
of  this  precious  deposit-r-the  only  one  it 
is  believed  yet  found  on  the  continent  of 
which  the  Spaniards  may  not  claim  the 
title  of  discoverers. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1677,  discovered 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  entering  it 
took  possession  of  the  adjacent  country  in 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  csdled 
it  New  Albion,  "  In  token  whereof,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "our  Generall  set  up  a 
monument  of  our  bein^  there ;  as  also  of 
her  Majesty's  right  ana  title  to  the  same : 
namely,  a  plate  set  upon  a  fair  great  poste, 
whereupon  was  ingraven  her  Majesty's 
name  and  the  day  and  yeere  of  our  arrival 
there,  with  the  free  giving  up  of  the  prov- 
ince and  people  in  her  Majesty's  hands, 
together  with  her  highness'  picture  and 
arms,  in  a  piece  of  sixpence  of  current 
English  money  under  the  plate,  whereupon 
was  also  written  the  name  of  our  Genendl." 
This  country,  continues  the  narrator,  is 
great  and  fair,  "  and  there  is  no  part  of  the 
earth  here  to  be  taken  up,  wherein  there 
is  not  some  Ukehhood  of  gold  and  silver." 
"  A  special  likelihood  "  truly,  if  we  may 
credit  one  half  of  what  we  now  hear  of  the 
mineral  riches  of  "  Nova  Albion.'' 

E.  G.  S. 
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THE    WANDERER. 


One  of  the  most  unique  and  remarkable 
pieces  of  our  seaboard  scenery  has  hither- 
to, by  reason  of  its  natural  isolation,  escaped 
almost  entirely,  the  notice  of  the  throng  of 
summer  tourists  and  travellers  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  Tet  the  few  who  may 
by  chance  have  visited  it,  will  acquit  me  of 
exaggeration,  in  expressing  the  belief  that 
there  are  not  many  localities  more  strongly 
impressive  to  the  fancy,  than  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  that  long  peninsula 
which  forms  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  is  known  on  the 
maps  by  the  appropriate  but  singularly 
unromantic  name  of  Cape  Cod. 

Residmg  in  Boston  one  summer,  about 
five  years  ago,  and  wishing  a  short  respite 
from  its  hot  streets,  and  the  daily  round 
of  a  Ufe  more  occupied  with  present  cares 
than  cheered  by  hopeful  anticipations,  it 
was  my  hap  to  be  allured  by  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  little  steamer,  which  for  a  few 
months  made  voyages  between  the  city 
and  Provincetown.  As  the  tale  I  shall 
relate  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  reason  for  so 
doing,  I  will  make  no  apology  for  intro- 
dochig  H  with  some  particulars  of  that 
brief  ezonrsion. 

It  was,  I  recollect,  just  after  sunset 
one  calm  August  evening,  when  the  steam- 
er nnmded  the  point  at  the  entrance  of 
Provmeetown  harbor,  (Wood  End,  I  think 
it  is  called,)  and  came  to  anchor  in  front 
of  the  old  viUage,  which  nestles,  as  it  were, 
under  the  desolate  barrier  that  separates 
the  dry  land  from  the  waters.  The  form 
of  the  entire  Cape,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  like  a  bent  arm,  the  elbow  bem^  at 
Chatham,  and  the  fore-arm  extending 
northwardly  some  mnety  or  a  hundred 
mflea,  to  the  township  of  Provincetown, 
when  it  is  crooked  inward  precisely  like  a 
lialf-olosed  hand,  around  the  palm  of 
which,  fronting  the  south,  the  village  is 
sitoated,  whfle  within  the  hollow  made  by 
the  finsers,  terminating  at  Wood  End,  is 
the  harbor;  outside,  at  what  might  rep- 


resent the  knuckles,  is  the  dreaded  Race 
Point,  whose  light  no  sailor  cares  to  make 
under  his  lee  in  an  easterly  gale.  The 
width  of  the  Cape  through  the  back  of 
the  hand  averages,  if  ray  memor}'  servo, 
about  four  railes,  though  down  the  wrist,  as 
you  approach  the  township  of  Truro,  it  is 
for  a  few  miles  considerably  narrower. 

The  little  village  shows  to  great  advan- 
tage on  entering  the  harbor,  its  line  of 
houses  extending  between  two  and  three 
miles  under  a  range  of  sand-hills,  whose 
outline  and  color  makes  them  resemble 
huge  dust-blown  snow-drifts.  But  even 
at  a  distance  it  has  a  marine  aspect — an 
ancient  and  fish-like  appearance,  which 
was  heightened  on  the  evening  of  our  ar- 
rival by  its  being  low  tide,  and  the  masts 
of  sundry  old  schooners  and  fishing  smacks 
standing  in  all  directions  against  the  back- 
ground of  red  and  weather-colored  wood- 
en houses,  while  on  the  long  beach  lay  the 
spoiled  carcasses  of  a  dozen  black  fish 
who,  some'time  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day, 
had  unwarily  ventured  into  this  nest  of 
harpooners.  Several  volumes  of  smoke 
along  the  shore  told  where  the  fisliermen 
were  gathering  their  harvest,  and  the  odors 
which  were  now  and  then  wafted  from  the 
land  had  little  in  them  to  remind  one,  ex- 
cept by  contrast,  of 

"  The  Indian  winds 
That  blow  from  off  the  coast,  and  cheer  tlie 

sailor 
With  sweet  savor  of  their  spices." 

So  wide  a  margin  of  the  beach  had  been 
left  exposed  by  the  ebb-tide,  that  wlien  the 
boat  came  to  anchor,  it  appeared  as  if  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  great  shallow 
saucer,  almost  drained  of  its  contents ; 
but  by  disembarking  into  skiffs,  and  thence 
to  horse- carts,  the  passengers  were  con- 
veyed safely  ashore — not,  however,  till 
after  nightfall. 

Beside  myself,  there  was  a  party  from 
the   city  of  several  insurance   presidents 
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and  stockholders — gentlemen  whose  busi- 
ness naturally  enough  leads  them  occasion- 
ally to  visit  one  of  our  most  important  har- 
bors of  refuge  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  keep 
up  friendly  relations  with  a  population  who 
have  it  often  in  their  power  to  save  life 
and  property.  The  whole  company  over- 
populated  the  only  tavern  in  the  place — a 
tavern  such  as  could  hardly  be  found  save 
in  this  Ultima  Thule,  from  whose  bourne 
all  travellers  return.  I,  being  alone,  fared 
worse  than  the  others ;  and  when  I  ex- 
amined the  close  room  and  feather-bed 
which  was  to  afford  me  repose  for  the 
night,  the  mercury  of  my  expectation  went 
suddenly  down  to  zero.  But  there  was 
no  alternative,  and  so  by  a  strong  effort  of 
the  will,  aided  by  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day 
in  the  hot  sun,  I  compelled  myself  into  a 
succession  of  feverish  slumbers  until  day- 
light. 

Then  I  rose  and  walked  out  into  the 
morning  air.  It  was  very  calm,  yet  my 
senses,  fresh  from  the  heavy  exhalations  of 
the  city,  could  scent  in  every  breath,  **  the 
vapors  of  the  seaborn  gale.  Invigorated 
and  refreshed  by  its  bracing  qualities,  I 
determined  to  ascend  the  ridge  of  sandhills 
which  overlooks  the  village,  and  wait  for 
the  coming  sunrise.  This,  though  it 
seemed  easy  enough,  I  foimd  no  slight  un- 
dertaking, the  whole  soil  on  which  the 
village  rests  being  nothing  but  loose  dry 
sand,  into  which  the  foot  smks  ankle  deep 
at  every  step.  There  are  one  or  two  small 
trees  in  the  town,  stationed  before  their 
doors  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  who  have 
not  lost  all  memory  of  vegetation,  and  one 
or  two  patches  of  sickly  turf,  and  ema- 
ciated gardens,  planted  on  Uttle  islands  of 
clay,  but  in  general  there  is  nothing  visible 
but  the  primitive  sand.  The  construction 
of  the  Plank  Walk ,  which  extends  three  or 
four  miles,  following  the  Ime  of  the  shore, 
was  an  event  ifi  the  history  of  the  place,  of 
as  much  importance  as  the  introduction  of 
water  into  a  great  city.  It  is  the  chief 
means  of  intercourse  for  the  population, 
the  only  carriages  in\use  being  fight,  wide- 
wheeled  horse-carts,  which  are  used  .to 
transport  heavy  articles  up  and  down  the 
irregular  lane  bordering  upon  it,  and  styled 
the  main  street.  On  mis  narrow  pathway 
locomotion  is  easy,  but  Everywhere  else  the 
sand  is  so  loose  it  impedes  one's  progress  as 
much  as  heavy  snow.  TMs  Walk  is  accord- 


ingly the  Boulevard  and  the  Bourse  of 
Provincetown  ;  on  it  are  arranged  the  pre- 
liminaries of  those  laborious  and  often  haz- 
ardous voyages  which  supply  the  inland 
States  with  mackerel  and  cod,  and  on  it, 
also,  in  Sunday  evening  twilights,  are  ad- 
justed the  particulars  of  most  of  those  life 
partnerships  so  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  generation  of  fishermen. 

Turning  from  this,  I  toiled  through  the 
desolate  fields  towards  the  hills,  llie  dis- 
tance is  nowhere  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  yet  the  labor  of  getting  over  it  makes 
it  seem  very  much  greater.  Along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  I  found  sign-boards  post- 
ed, forbidding  fdl  persons  to  ascend  them, 
the  sand  being  so  light  that  there  is  danger, 
m  the  heavy  gales,  of  its  burying  the  town, 
like  a  caravan  of  the  Great  Desert,  or  an- 
other Herculaneum.  All  over  the  hills  also 
I  found  that  coarse  beach  grass  had 
been  planted  in  hillocks,  like  Indian  com, 
in  order  that  by  its  taking  root  the  blow- 
ing of  the  sand  might  be  lessened.  As  I 
began  to  ascend,  I  ceased  to  be  surprised 
at  these  precautions,  for  every  movement 
caused  such  large  avalanches  of  sand,  that 
I  apprehended  the  town  authorities  might 
subject  me  to  a  fine  for  disregarding  their 
prohibition.  However,  with  much  diffi- 
culty I  at  length  reached  the  summit,  and 
was  repaid  for  my  toil  by  one  of  the  most 
singular  views  I  have  ever  beheld. 

The  height,  at  which  I  was,  permitted 
me  to  overlook,  in  some  parts,  the  entire 
width  of  the  Cape,  so  that  I  saw  not  only 
the  picturesque  harbor  below,  but  afar  in 
the  east  and  south-east,  the  broad  ocean, 
shining  in  the  cool  tints  of  the  latter  dawn ; 
around  the  north  and  west  was  a  wooded 
region,  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that 
I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  of  its  re- 
ality.    It  was  made  up  of  hill  and  valley, 
among  which  I  caught  glimpses  of  sheets 
of  water.     But  the  undulations  of  the  hlDs 
were  unlike  any  that  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere,  and  to  my  mind,  partly  per- 
haps through  my  knowledge  of  the  utter 
desolateness  of  the  country,  they  had  a 
peculiar  melancholy  effect,  like  what  might 
be  inspired  by  the    shapeless   ruins   of 
Babylon,  or  like  what  I  have  experienced 
in    visiting    some    of    those    mysterioiis 
mounds,  the  burial  grounds,  it  may  be,  of 
lost  races,  which  are  found  along  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries. 
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Another  peculiar  effect  was  imparted  by 
their  being  covered  with  dwarfed  forests, 
in  which  the  trees,  though  not  really  high- 
er than  one's  head,  had  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  age  belonging  ordidarily  to 
those  of  mature  growth.  This  gave  a 
seeming  clearness  to  the  view  which  I  at 
first  attributed  to  the  morning  air,  and 
the  cloudless  rising  of  the  sun ;  but  as  I 
gazed,  it  still  appeared  strange  that  I 
could  make  out  even  the  very  limbs  of 
trees  in  what  had  all  the  aspect  of  forests 
five  miles  distant,  and,  by  reasoning  with 
myself,  I  became  convinced  that  the 
woods  only  appeared  far  off,  because  they 
were  diminutive,  and  that,  instead  of  sur- 
veying a  wide  reach  of  country  ten  miles 
around,  I  was  only  commanding  a  view  of 
three  or  four.  But  the  illusion  was  so 
perfect  I  could  only  dispel  it  by  an  effort ; 
and  ever  since— even  now,  as  I  recall  the 
view,  I  seem  to  be  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
and  gazing  upon  a  landscape  filled  with  a 
certain  inexpressible  mourniful  beauty.  Of 
the  many  mountain  views  I  have  seen 
— among  the  White  Hills,  the  Alleghanies, 
and  the  Catskills — ^none  has  left  a  stronger 
impression  than  this  one  among  the  miser- 
able sand-banks  of  the  Cape. 

I  wuted  here  until  after  the  sun  ap- 
peared above  the  horizon,  and  bathed  the 
miniature  mountains  and  forests  in  his 
radiance.  Low  mists  then  rose  from  the 
valleys,  and,  as  they  fied  away  landward 
from  the  warmth  of  the  coming  day,  bore 
past  me  the  salt  fragrance  of  the  ocean. 
AU  was  vast,  ancient,  solemn,  yet  under 
the  influences  of  the  morning,  it  did  not 
sadden  me.  but  like  some  glorious  creation 
of  the  painter's  art,  woke  in  me,  as  it 
were,  a  new  life,  so  that  when  I  turned 
to  descend,  I  fancied  to  myself  not 
the  same  individual  who  had  lately  come 
np. 

Indeed,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  le- 
gitimate effect  of  all  new  and  striking 
scenes  in  the  world  of  nature  and  life. 
They  do  not  produce  upon  us  impressions 
which  we  can  translate  at  once  into  lan- 
gnagCy  but  breed  within  states  of  feeling, 
which  we  afterwards  recall  as  distinct 
phasei  of  being.  Some  people  affect  to 
be  oppressed  with  a  crowd  of  beautiful 
idaaa  when  they  behold  any  remarkably 
be^tttifnl  or  sublime  scene ;  but  for  my 
part  I  only  with  at  such  times  to  have  no 


ideas  at  all — ^to  repose  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fatiguing  burden  of  conscious- 
ness, and  let  the  soul  wander  unwatched  in 
the  wondrous  mystery  of  nature.  I  pre- 
fer to  think  of  nothing,  but  to  let  my 
spirit  go  out  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  was 
wont  to  do  in  the  days  of  childhood,  oc- 
cupied only  with  enjoyment.  By  so  yield- 
ing to  the  influences  of  nature,  it  seems 
that  the  incorporeal  part  of  us  acquires 
new  youth  ;  the  old  impressions  are  sup- 
planted by  others,  and  we  do  not  date  so 
far  back  in  years  ;  we  have  not  exhausted 
the  variety  of  the  universe ;  in  spite  of  care 
and  sorrow  there  is  yet  that  which  can 
make  us  forget,  or  at  least  give  us  power 
to  overcome.  But  you  have  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  will  say,  this  is  only  an  in- 
dulgence in  foolish  reverie,  which  is  not 
congenial  to  the  soul's  health,  bewmse  it 
renders  labor  irksome.  I  shall  not  inter- 
rupt my  story  to  argue  with  them. 

After  breakfast,  I  again  took  the  field 
for  a  longer  excursion.  Following  the 
Plank  Walk  south,  as  far  as  it  extends,  I 
then  diverged  to  the  left,  in  order  to  cross 
over  to  the  outer  shore.  At  first  I  found  a 
Wind  path  leading  through  the  scraggy 
low  woods ;  but,  as  I  proceeded,  perhaps 
a  mile,  this  became  lost  in  the  sand,  which 
now  encroached  upon  the  woods  so  much 
that  they  separated  into  green  patches  like 
islands.  The  face  of  the  country  was 
broken  in  the  most  fantastic  manner  ;  here 
would  be  pinnacles  of  sand,  with  sides  very 
steep,  crowned  with  the  forest  that,  by 
sheltering  their  summits,  had  caused  them 
to  take  such  extraordinary  shapes,  while 
among,  and  all  around  them,  were  wide 
white  plains.  As  I  went  on,  these  green 
islands  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and 
the  tough  shrubs  that  grew  upon  them 
slanted  more  and  more  from  the  east,  until, 
for  the  last  mile,  towards  the  ocean,  there 
was  nothing  but  the  naked  sand,  blown 
into  long  swelUng  ridges,  with  intervening 
valleys  ;  and  showing  in  the  distance  many 
dreary  looking  mounds.  These  ridges  were 
some  of  them  higher  than  the  hills  behind, 
so  that  long  before  I  reached  the  shore  I 
could  see  only  sand  on  every  side,  though 
the  view  extended  many  miles.  As  I 
slowly  toiled  across  the  now  heated  ex- 
panse, I  easily  fancied  myself  in  some  Ara- 
bian scene,  and  went  on,  repeating  from  the 
beautiful  eclogue  of  Collinis, 
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"  Sad  was  the  honr  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Shiraz*  walls  I  bent  my  way." 

But  this  feeling  soon  gave  place  to  an- 
other, as  I  now  began  to  hear  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  deep,  and  approached  nearer 
a  spot  where  it  had  so  often  manifested  its 
relentless  power.  A  low  range  of  sand- 
hills at  length  only  intervened  between  me 
and  the  beach.  Beneath  them  I  ob- 
served, at  long  intervals,  several  small 
sheds,  which,  on  commg  up,  I  found 
to  contain  life-boats;  also  along  the 
ridges  of  the  hills  were  places  where  bea- 
con-fires had  been  lighted,  and  pieces  of 
weather-bleached  planks  and  timbers  of 
wrecked  vessels  were  here  and  there  whit- 
ening in  the  sand. 

So  lonesome  was  the  scene,  and  so 
fraught  with  awful  associations,  it  was  not 
without  a  feeling  of  actual  bodily  dread 
that  I  descended  the  sloping  shore  and 
walked  upon  the  open  beach.  It  seemed 
a  spot  that  had  for  ages  borne  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves,  the  scene  of  "a 
thousand  fearful  wrecks,"  a  place  un visit- 
ed by  Heaven^s  mercy.  I  listened  with 
horror  to  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  now 
calm  sea  upon  the  endless  banks  of  peb- 
bles, and  could  with  diflBcidty  hold  my 
gaze  upon  the  long  green  undulations  that 
moved  so  steadily  inward. 

"  A  thousand  fantasies 
Began  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  callintT  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  air}'  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,    and  shores,  and    desert    wilder- 
nesses." 

Had  a  procession  of  pale  ghosts  uprisen 
from  the  strand,  or  some  huge  sea-mon- 
ster suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea,  so 
preoccupied  was  my  fancy  with  a  sense  of 
the  supernatural,  that  I  verily  believe  I 
should  have  taken  it  without  surprise. 

In  this  excited  state  I  wandered  along 
the  shore,  pausing  sometimes  to  examine 
some  curious  marine  production,  and  some- 
times straining  my  eyes  up  and  down  the  in- 
terminable reach,  or  oflf  upon  the  waste  of 
waters,  where  not  a  sail  was  visible  in  the 
whole  horizon. 

Thus  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  place,  till  suddenly  on  turn- 
ing once  from  looking  seawanl,  I  per- 
ceived afar  ofif,  standii^  .on  the  brow  of 
the  sandy  blufif  that  extended  above  the 


beach,  an  individual  with  folded  arms,  who 
appeared  to  be,  as  I  had  just  been,  gazing 
steadfastly  over  the  blue  void.  He  was 
no  supernatural  personage,  (though  I  was 
ready  to  have  believed  him  such,)  but  a 
substantial  being  like  myself,  for  as  I  drew 
near  I  saw  the  skirt  of  his  linen  summer 
garment  stirred  by  the  wind,  and  when  I 
went  by  he  lifted  his  hat,  and  answered 
my  salutation  in  the  usual  manner.  He 
appeared  a  man  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  from  his  dress  and  air,  as  well  as 
from  his  being  thus  met  on  this  lonesome 
coast,  I  inferred  that  he  was,  like  me, 
a  visitor  from  the  city,  who  had  a  predi- 
lection for  seaside  scenery.  His  counte- 
nance was  thoughtwom,  and  he  replied  to 
my ''  Fine  morning,  sir !"  in  a  deep,  musical 
voice,  courteous  enough,  yet  that  seemed 
to  decline  further  parley.  He  appeared 
afifected  as  I  was  by  the  melancholy  of  the 
scene,  and  desirous,  through  a  feeling  in 
which  I  could  readily  sympathize,  to  be 
left  to  enjoy  it  in  sohtude.  A  man  of 
twice  my  years,  apparently  a  person  of 
grave  dignity,  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
would  not  care  to  have  his  reverie,  at 
such  a  time,  interrupted  by  the  presence 
of  any  one,  much  less  that  of  an  entire 
stranger. 

I  was  glad,  for  my  own  part,  that  he 
seemed  so  well  to  understand  what  deli- 
cacy should  require  of  lovers  of  nature 
meeting  on  such  occasions.  I  think  it  not 
pleasant  when  we  are  obliged  to  mingle 
conventional  forms,  and  phrases  of  cour- 
tesy, or  fasluonable  tattle,  with  our  enjoy- 
ment of  scenes  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
It  is  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  effort 
to  intensify  and  translate  the  effect  of 
such  scenes  into  ideas  and  words,  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken. 

Accordingly,  with  this  brief  salutation, 
I  sauntered  on,  leaving  the  stranger  stand- 
ing as  before.  For  nearly  an  hour  after, 
as  I  occasionally  looked  back,  and  indeed 
as  long  as  the  winding  of  the  beach  per- 
mitted; I  beheld  his  figure  still  standing  in 
the  same  position  as  when  I  first  came 
upon  him.  It  was  singular,  methougbt, 
that  he  should  remsun  so  immovable  ;  the 
workings  of  his  mind  must  be  very  ab- 
stract; he  would  surely  have  had  his 
attention  caught  by  some  object  before 
him,  had  he  been  very  conscious  of  aught 
that  touched  the  external  senses. 
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As  I  passed  around  the  northern  curve 
of  the  shore,  however,  and  at  length  turn- 
ed inward  from  the  sea,  I  soon  forgot  him 
and  all  else  in  the  charms  of  scenes  around 
me.  Again  I  crossed  the  Desert,  in  this 
part  vaned  by  long  shallow  lakes  with  de- 

n'tB  of  salt  around  their  margins  ;  again 
kw  the  fantastic  sand-hi]ls,  the   Birs 
lYimroud,  and  the  strange  landscapes  of 
unknown  faiiy  countries,  filling  the  view 
on  everj  side.    Far  to  the  north-east  the 
Hace  Point  light-house  loomed  above  the 
long  white  line  of  the  beach,  and  over  the 
aonth  and  west  were  miniature  mountains, 
like  those  that  had  so  deceived  my  vision 
in  the  morning.    The  same  illusion  hung 
OfTer  tiiem  as  before,  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
injf  in  the  sand,  and  the  time  consumed 
thereby,  aiding  in  the  appearance  of  dis- 
tance caused  by  the  stunted  forests. 

Though    the  number  of   actual  miles 

passed  over  could  not  have  been  more  than 

ekrhi  or  nme,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 

>  when  I  reached  the  inn,  well  satisfied  with 

the  day's  explorations. 

The  next  day  the  steamer  sailed,  leaving 
me  the  landlord's  only  euest.  After  lis- 
tening during  the  mommg  to  his  many 
stories  of  storms  and  wrecl^,  I  again  wan- 
dered across  to  the  outer  shore.  The  day 
was  diflferent  from  its  predecessor,  clouds 
having  come  up  and  dimmed  the  sun. 
The  ocean  looked  darker,  and  the  heavy 
swell  xattled  somewhat  more  noisily  upon 
the  pebbly  strand.  Occasionally  the  white 
wing  of  a  sea-g^  was  relieved  against  the 
don  watery  puun  ;  the  line  of  the  horizon 
was  more  denned,  and  several  distant  ves- 
sds  hovered,  htdl  down,  alon^  its  edge. 

I  had  not  walked  very  far  before,  to  my 
great  snrprise,  I  heard  a  voice,  as  of  a  per- 
acn  loudly  declaiming;  and  on  rounding 
the  enrve  of  a  low  sandy  promontory  that 
swelled  out  somewhat  from  the  general 
ookline  of  the  'sand  bluffs,  whom  should  I 
peweive  but  the  stranger  of  yesterday 
pessinnsffily  tosnng  his  arms,  and  crying 
to  the  senseless  waves.  For  a  moment  he 
did  not  mind  my  approach,  but  went  on  in 
Us  harangue. 

"  No,''  sud  he,  **  thou  pitiless  destroyer, 
thoiigh  thou  didst  break  my  heart  in  sunder, 
Aoagh  ihoa  didst  bereave  me  of  all  I  loved, 
though  ihdu  hast  triumphed  over  thy  wor- 
MffK  so  many  yean,  I  will  yet  conquer ; 
As  peace  thoa  hast  denied  me  on  the  dry 


land  I  will  yet  find  in  thy  blue  caverns  ; 
her  from  whom  thou  didst  separate  me  I 
will  rejoin  ;  thou  shalt !" 

Startled  at  this  wild  strain,  I  stood 
amazed,  and  woidd  have  retired  had  not 
his  eye  that  instant  caught  me. 

"  Ha !"  he  cried,  springing  forward, 
"  who  comes  to  play  the  spy  ?"  Almost 
as  he  spoke,  he  caught  me  by  the  collar 
and  fiercely  scanned  my  features.  I  began 
to  feel  no  little  apprehension  that  I  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  madman,  and 
could  hardly  command  nerve  to  say  in 
reply — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  had  no 
intention  of  listening  to  you ;  my  coming 
here  to-day  was  quite  as  accidental  as 
when  you  met  me  yesterday." 

Upon  this  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  his 
face  grew  more  tranquil. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  **  I  should  rather  beg 
your  pardon.  It  is  my  habit  to  exercise 
my  voice  at  times,  when  alone,  espocitilly 
by  tlie  seashore  ;  I  should  be  more  careful 
how  I  may  interrupt  the  medittitions  of 
others.  I  must  have  surprised  you — but 
you  heard  nothinsr  of  my  speech,  I  dare 
say,"  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile. 

I  began  to  say  something  about  the 
practice  of  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  parry  his  inquiry  adroitly,  for  I 
naturally  avoid  a  direct  falsehood.  But 
he  interrupted  me— 

"  Then  you  did  hear  some  of  my  words  ?** 

I  was  forced  to  confess  I  had  heard 
enough  to  wish  to  know  more  of  him,  but 
had  no  right  to  force  my  acquaintance  upon 
a  stranger,  and  for  all  I  heard,  (which  I 
then  told  him,)  he  might  rely  on  my  ability 
to  keep  secret  words  that  no  way  con- 
cerned me,  and  only  came  to  my  ears  by 
accident. 

So  saying,  I  was  about  to  bid  him  good 
morning,  when  he  stopped  me  and  said 
familiarly,  though  in  a  manner  indicating 
profound  melancholy — 

"  You  speak  frankly.  I  have  no  sorrow 
but  what  concerns  myself ;  I  am  alone  in 
the  world,  and  may  soon  be  called  hence." 
(He  smiled  sadly.)  "  If  you  desire  to  lis- 
ten to  my  misfortunes,  why  should  I  con- 
ceal them  ?  You  are  young,  and  the  his- 
tory of  what  another  has  gone  through 
may  restrain  you  from  too  sanguine  expec- 
tations. I  am  no  misanthrope,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  more  easy  for  us  to  tell  our  ^eh 
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to  strangers  whom  we  fancy,  than  to  friends 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  pain." 

I  remarked  that  the  warmest  friendships 
were  generally  founded  on  casual  acquaint- 
ances, and  hoped  this  meeting  might  help 
to  prove  the  maxim  true. 

"  It  may — it  may,"  he  answered,  "  or 
we  may  never  meet  again ;  life  is  uncer- 
tain. At  all  events,  you  shall  hear  the 
story  of  one  who  has  numbered  more  years 
than  you,  and  experienced  more  calamity." 

With  this  we  seated  ourselves  upon  a 
piece  of  drift  spar  that  lay  hard  by,  and 
my  companion  began  his  narrative. 

You  naturally  wonder,  young  stranger, 
that  I,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  blood  is 
tame,  and  the  caprices  of  sentiment  out- 
grown, should  be  overheard  raving  to  the 
unconscious  elements — burdening  the  sea- 
vexed  wind  with  lamentations.  Of  the 
reason  of  that  I  have  not  offered  to  tell. 

To  you  this  beach  seems  waste  and 
lonely ;  to  me  it  is  peopled  with  airy 
forms,  that  hear  my  words  and  pause  in 
their  endless  dirge  to  whisper  sympathy 
with  my  sorrow.  It  is  enough  that  such 
things  are  true  to  me  ;  you  are  welcome  to 
consider  them  the  sport  of  a  disordered  fancy. 

Once — long  ago— -as  you  may  see  by 
these  gray  locks — I  was  young,  as  you 
are,  younger — and  I  was  living  in  a  far 
inland  town,  whose  green  fields  are  still 
painted  in  my  memory. 

I  was  one  of  a  numerous  family,  and 
my  boyhood  had  been  passed  in  the  com- 
forts of  rural  New  England  life.  My 
father  had  been  a  large  farmer,  widely 
known  as  a  liberal  housekeeper,  and  a  man 
of  substantial  virtues.  But  in  the  vigor 
of  his  age  he  had  been  stricken  from 
among  the  living,  and  we  were  left,  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters,  to  the  care  of 
guardians.  Mine  was  an  aged  orthodox 
minister,  who  took  me  to  his  house  to  fit 
for  college. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  our  family 
had  broken  up,  and  I  had  lived  with  my 
guardian  to  the  coming  of  another  summer 
— when  I  first  began  to  know  my  loved,  nay 
lost  Agnes.  O,  many  and  sad  are  the 
changes  that  have  passed  over  me  since 
those  old  happy  days  ! 

I  was  then  scarcely  eighteen,  full  of  the 
joy  of  health  and  youth.  Agnes  was  a 
year  younger.    She  was  the  only  daughter 


of  a  poor  man,  who  had  left  his  widow 
and  child  barely  sufficient  for  a  decent 
maintenance,  three  years  before. 

How  we  first  came  to  understand  each 
other ;  how  our  chance  meetings  grew  to 
promised  ones ;  whether  the  first  kiss  was 
given  in  some  social  parlor,  or  by  the  rose- 
tree  near  the  gate,  I  cannot  now  remem- 
ber. But  my  life  dates  from  that  summer. 
I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  recall  the  foolish 
scenes  and  doings  of  those  blissful  days, 
as  vividly  as  though  they  were  actually 
before  me. 

I  can  recall  the  old  meeting-house  with 
its  square  pews  and  sounding-board  :  it  is 
a  still,  warm  afternoon ;  I  hear  the  low 
rustling  of  the  fans,  and  the  hum  of  the 
sermon,  but  there  is  a  white  kerchief  in  a 
distant  corner  which  renders  me  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  instruction. 

Or  it  is  after  sermon  time,  and  I  am 
walking  homeward  with  the  slowly  wind- 
ing congregation,  singing  ever  and  anon, 
by  the  side  of  one  whose  voice  is^  music 
to  my  memory,  the  simple  melodies  of  the 
psalmody. 

A  thousand  such  recollections  of  our 
young  affection  throng  my  dreams,  and 
by  their  very  joy  awaken  me  to  sorrow. 

Three  summers  and  three  winters  passed 
thus  away.  Time  only  strengthened  our 
attachment ;  it  was  at  length  known  to  all 
that  Agnes  and  I  were  "  engaged."  This 
had  not  transpired  without  some  opposi- 
tion. My  guardian  found  the  design  of 
sending  me  to  the  University  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect ;  as  I  was.  now  of  age 
and  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  Agnes 
and  living  near  my  boyhood's  home,  I  was 
proof  against  the  attractions  of  college 
life  or  a  learned  profession  beyond  it.  The 
old  gentleman,  however,  had  wisely  yield- 
ed ;  at  my  request  he  made  over  the  little 
that  was  left  of  my  patrimony,  which  I 
loaned  on  mortgages  of  land,  and  then 
commenced  school-teaching,  as  the' best, 
means  of  using  my  education,  imtil  some 
way  of  life  more  profitable  might  open  be- 
fore me. 

Tlie  mother  of  Agnes  had  given  her 
consent  to  our  union,  with  the  prudent 
reservation  that  it  should  be  postponed 
until  I  had  something  more  than  a  mere 
present  subsistence — a  caution  which  I,  as 
well  as  Agnes,  had  been  brought  up  to 
consider  always  necessary. 
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Thus  time  passed  on.  But  as  we  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity,  we  naturally  de- 
sired more  and  more  of  each  other's  soci- 
ety ;  we  found  the  necessity  of  living  apart 
more  and  more  irksome  ;  we  needed  each 
other's  constant  support ;  our  hearts  were 
80  knit  to&rether  that  we  were  each  unquiet 
'without  the  other.  Agnes  bore  this  bet- 
ter than  I ;  she  was  naturally  more  pa- 
tient and  gentle. 

But  I  grew  impetuous  and  anxious 
about  the  future.  I  began  to  be  tired  of 
the  alow  progress  of  my  gains,  and  was 
ooniinnally  turning  in  my  mind  how  to 
make  enough  for  my  wants  by  some  sin- 
gle adventure. 

We  had  health,  it  was  true ;  I  had  means 
enough  to  have  supported  us  two  years  at 
least ;  sometimes  I  would  think,  why  not 
many  at  once  ?  My  fancy  would  tell  me  I 
could  do  ten  times  as  much  labor  with 
A-gnes  by  my  side.  But  then  all  our  ad- 
risers  said  it  was  very  imprudent  to  marry 
without  something  "laid  up  for  a  rainy 
day/' 

Would  God  they  had  left  us  to  the 
goidaDce  of  our  own  hearts ! 

For  some  time  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
there  came  to  the  place  a  young  man  who 
had  made  enough  by  a  few  whaling  voy- 
ages to  purchase  a  handsome  farm,  and 
xnarry  a  young  rustic  belle,  worth  consid- 
erable property.  I  listened  with  a  greedy 
ear  to  his  stories  of  the  ease  with  which 
people  acquired  fortunes  in  this  new  specu- 
H&m,  and  finally  determined  to  risk  a 
voyage.  I  was  skilled  in  all  but  the  prac- 
tial  part  of  the  science  of  navigation ;  this 
gainedy  I  should  surely  rise  to  command  a 
Tosael,  and  a  few  years  would  render  me 
independent  ■  What  weighed  quite  as 
mnen  with  me  perhaps,  I  had  a  young 
man's  fondness  for  the  sea. 

My  golden  hopes  (easily  overpowered  all 
the  raars  of  Agnes,  and  after  a  sad  part- 
ing I  left  for  New  Bedford,  where  I  soon 
foond  ar  berth  in  a  ship  bound  on  a  ten 
months'  cruise  to  the  Western  Islands. 

I  will  omit  the  experience  of  that  voy- 
age; snffice  it,  that  I  worked  resolutely 
'  to  acquire  the  sailor's  art,  and  returned 
home  with  nearly  as  much  money  as  when 
I  went  away. 

Of  oouse  I  could  not  begin  again  my 
oU  ocenpation ;  neither  could  I  bear  the 
gwmil  opinion  among  my  brothers  and 


sisters  respecting  my  ill  success.  Agnes, 
dear  girl,  how  she  loved  me  then  ! 

But  there  was  no  alternative ;  I  felt  my- 
self obliged  to  part  from  her  again,  and 
with  a  hopeless  resolution,  started  for  New 
York.  Here,  after  a  world  of  anxiety,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  second 
mate's  berth  on  a  ship  bound  for  Liver- 
pool. At  that  port,  through  the  captain, 
a  good  man  and  the  friend  of  a  captain  of 
a  Liverpool  packet  who  chanced  to  want  a 
mate,  I  became  fii*st  officer  on  one  of  the 
old  line  ships,  and  returned  in  about  a 
month  to  New  York. 

During  the  few  days  we  lay  there,  and 
before  1  had  time  to  visit  my  native  town, 
I  happened  to  attract  tlie  attention  of  the 
master  of  a  vessel  bound  to  the  East  In- 
dies, who  offered  me  the  same  berth  I  had 
on  board  the  packet,  with  the  privilege  of 
a  large  adventure  in  merchandise.  This 
seemed  to  open  more  to  my  advantage,  and  I 
accepted  it  gladly — a  single  voyage,  should 
my  adventure  turn  out  as  I  was  led  to 
expect,  might  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  my  wishes.  I  had  only  leisure  to  write 
to  her  who  was  daily  and  nightly  in  my 
thoughts,  explaining  the  matter,  and  en- 
couraging her  with  hopes,  before  we  set 
sail. 

After  a  reasonable  voyage,  we  arrived 
safely  in  Madras  Roads ;  but  as  fate  would 
have  it,  the  very  day  we  gained  that  an- 
chorage, there  came  up  a  typhoon  which 
broke  both  our  cables  and  drove  the  ship 
ashore,  a  total  loss.  Here  was  the  end  of 
my  golden  dreams,  for  the  while. 

But  fortunately  for  me  our  disaster 
had  been  witnessed  from  a  Salem  vessel 
which  rode  through  the  hurricane,  and 
we  were  taken  off  in  safety.  Arrived  at 
the  city  I  fell  in  with  another  Salem  trader 
bound  on  an  expedition  among  the  Spice 
Islands,  whose  master,  seeing  my  forlorn 
condition,  proposed  to  me  to  go  mate  with 
him.  As  there  was  no  choice  left,  I  of 
course  accepted  the  offer  at  once,  though 
the  terms  were  not  very  cheering. 

I  hasten  over  my  various  accidents,  be- 
cause they  did  not  shape  my  character, 
nor  change  the  complexion  of  my  life,  ex- 
cept as  they  affected  the  accomplishment 
of  my  one  purpose. 

Suffice  it  then,  that  the  master,  with  a 
boat's  crew  of  men,  were  murdered  by  the 
treacherous  Malays  on  the  coast  of  Suma- 
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tra,  whither  we  had  gone  for  pepper,  and 
I  thus  found  myself  in  command  of  a  fast- 
sailing  brig,  with  orders  to  account  to  the 
owner's  agent  at  Calcutta.  The  remain- 
der of  the  cruise  proved  extremely  profita- 
ble ;  the  agent,  on  our  arrival;  after  re- 
shipping  our  cargo  of  spices,  refitted  the 
brig  with  the  necessary  stores  and  her 
complement  of  men,  and  retained  me  as 
captain  for  another  cruise.  We  traded 
this  time  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
among  the  Celebes  and  Sooloo  Islands. 
The  expedition  turned  out  still  better  than 
the  other,  and  my  share  in  the  profits  was 
enough  to  raise  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

I  wrote  in  high  spirits  to  Agnes.  No 
doubt  of  her  truth  ever  crossed  my  mind. 
But  there  had  been  several  arrivals  from 
the  United  States  since  mine,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  that  no  letter  came  for  me. 
Ship  letters  being  generally  most  carefully 
overhauled  and  delivered  by  the  few  resi- 
dents in  foreign  ports,  I  should  have  re- 
ceived it,  I  was  certain,  had  there  been 
any. 

When  I  returned,  seven  months  after, 
from  a  third  cruise,  the  agent  gave  me  a 
letter  from  my  eldest  brother,  which, 
among  a  long  rigmarole  of  family  matters, 
contained  one  sentence  that  struck  a  ter- 
rible blow  at  the  fabric  of  my  hopes.     It 

said,  "  Aones is  going  to  be  married  to 

Reuben  Thorne,  whose  wife  died  last  win- 
ter" This,  then,  was  the  constancy  of  one 
for  whom  I  would  have  died  !  (Thome, 
by  the  way — and  a  thorn  he  was  to  me 
many  a  weary  month  afterward — was  the 
very  person  who  had  first  tempted  me  to 
follow  the  sea  for  a  fortune.) 

And  yet,  upon  reflection,  I  could  not 
find  in  my  heart  to  blame  Agnes.  I  was, 
as  it  were,  a  waif  upon  the  world ;  until 
very  lately  all  had  gone  wrong  with  me. 
Thorne  was  a  worthy  man  ;  he  was  fixed 
in  life,  and  could  offer  any  woman  he 
pleased  an  immediate  ample  support. 

But  again,  Agnes — my  Agnes — she  who 
wept  on  my  shoulder  when  we  parted, 
who  wore  my  ring,  who  had  loved  me  so 
long,  who  was  so  dehcate,  for  whose  sake  I 
had  prayed  Heaven  to  spare  me  in  so  many 
a  stormy  watch — that  she  should  become 
another  man's  wife,  woke  such  a  commo- 
tion within  me  that  henceforth  I  knew  no 
peace.    All  things  became  alike  to  me ;  I 


lived  mechanically,  for  ever  arguing  the 
question  over  in  my  breast,  and  never 
arriving  at  a  conclusion.  That  she  acted 
wisely,  there  was  no  question,  but  how  she 
could  bring  herself  to  do  thus  was  an  end- 
less perplexity. 

Would  God,  I  often  said  to  myself,  that 
I  had  known  more  of  life,  or  had  more 
confidence  in  myself,  when  I  might  have 
persuaded  her  to  have  married  me,  even 
without  a  competence ! 

There  are  forms  of  excitement,  which, 
in  those  burning  climates,  have  greater 
attractions  for  men  who  wish  to  escape 
themselves  than  they  have  beneath  our  cold 
northern  heavens.  Could  I  forget  the 
knowledge  I  acquired  in  those  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  I  might  even  yet — ^but  this 
is  away  from  the  purpose — I  did  not 
neglect  my  business ;  the  habit  of  adven- 
ture was,  perhaps,  my  salvation.  I  made 
repeated  voyages,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal agent  of  a  house  in  which  I  had  be- 
fore invested  my  rapid  earnings. 

I  was  looked  upon  as  a  rising  merchant, 
already  independent,  and  in  the  high  road 
to  extreme  opulence.  But  my  free  style 
of  living  was  much  talked  of,  and  there 
were  doubtful  predictions  whether  my  con- 
stitution would  hold  out  long  in  that  ex- 
hausting latitude. 

Surely  enough,  my  time  came  at  last, 
and  after  being  brought  near  death's  door 
through  a  series  of  congestive  fevers,  and 
disorderings  of  the  liver,  I  was  told  by  the 
physicians  that  my  only  chance  for  future 
health,  if  not  for  life  itself,  lay  in  an  im- 
mediate return  to  my  native  climate.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  converting  half  of  my 
property  into  cash  and  bills  on  the  United 
States,  leaving  the  other  still  invested  in 
the  Calcutta  trade,  I  took  passage  in  a 
homeward  bound  barque,  and  after  a  tedi- 
ous voyage,  during  which,  however,  my 
health  was  re-established,  I  arrived  at 
Boston  about  midsummer,  in  the  seventh 
year  after  my  depai^ture. 

I  lost  no  time  in  setting  forth  for  my 
native  town,  for  I  was  now,  methought, 
sufficiently  master  of  my  passion  to  be  so 
near  the  dwelling  of  Agnes  without  any 
deeper  pangs  than  I  felt  in  all.  places.  I 
had  kept  up  an  occasional  intercourse  with 
my  brother,  who  had  acted  as  the  spokes- 
man of  our  family  ;  but  latterly  there  had 
been  an  evident  coldness  in  the  tone  of  his 
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letters  which  made  me  in  no  haste  to  reply 
to  them,  so  that  for  thirteen  months  I  had 
nerer  heard  a  word. 

The  old  houses  were  still  standmg  in  the 
old  places,  and  as  I  came  within  sight  of 
one  after  another,  the  long,  long  Past,  with 
all  the  agony  of  Ufe,  rushed  up  within  and 
choked  me.    In  spite  of  resolution,  my 
body  shook  and  I  became  blind  and  speech- 
less, when  the  coach  passed  the  old  rose 
tree ;  I  should  have  mllen  from  the  box 
liad  not  the  driver  held  me. 

I  made  him  set  me  down  at  my  former 
guardian's,  who  was  a  long  time  recogniz- 
ing, through  his  glasses,  his  former  ward 
in  the  iHtrnzed  andweatherstained  face  be- 
fore him« 

But  he  had  news  after  supper  that  added 
ten  years  of  youth  to  the  face  in  a  moment. 
'*  Had  I  come  home,"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man^ **  to  many  my  ancient  sweetheart  V* 
I  answered,  in  a  Yoice  which  I  vainly  strove 
to  calm,  "Ibelieyed  that  could  not  well  be." 
— ^But  you  can  fancy  the  dialogue.  Enough 
that  from  his  answers  to  my  rapid  ques- 
tions, I  soon  learned  that  Agnes  was  neither 
married  nor  dead,  unless  she  had  died 
within  a  fortnight,  since  the  date  of  her 
last  letter  to  the  old  man,  with  whom  she 
sometames  corresponded,  in  the  famt  hope 
of  hearing  news  of  me ! 

The  loss  of  the  vessel,  I  learned,  in 
which  I  had  originally  sailed,  had  been 

Zrted  in  the  papers,  and  my  brother, 
went  to  Salem  on  purpose,  had  not 
been  aUe  to  ascertain  what  became  of  her 
crew.  Two  years  after,  A^es  lost  her 
mother,  and  the  bank  failed  m  wliich  their 
Httle  property  was  deposited,  so  that  she 
was  left  a  penniless  orphan. 

About  tnat  time,  which  must  have  been 
four  years  before,  the  old  man  said  that  she 
had  confided  to  him  her  destitute  condi- 
tion, and  that  he  had,  through  u  fnend, 
obtained  for  her  a  situation  as  a  governess 
in  a  planter's  family  in  South  Carolina, 
•  where  she  had  resided  ever  since.  That 
just  before  leaving,  she  had  besought  liim 
to  make  ioquiries,  should  he  ever  have 
opportimity,  respecting  my  fate,  and  per- 
aut  her  to  write  to  him,  in  order  that  she 
vafjai  know,  if,  as  she  said,  she  could  not 
bat  hope,  I  shonld  ever  be  heard  of,  or 
OOBO  home.  That  to  quiet  her,  he  had 
iDowed  her  to  do  so,  thoi^h  from  my 
hdChai^a  ■tatemtets  to  him  of  the  inquiries 


he  had  made,  and  my  long  silence,  he  con- 
sidered my  return  hopeless,  and  had  advised 
her  to  forget  me. 

This  then  explained  the  whole  business. 
My  wicked  brother  had  thought  to  have 
cheated  me  of  my  bride ;  she  had  suspected 
his  perfidy  from  after  addresses  to  her,  and 
taken  the  best  means  she  could  in  her 
poverty  and  loneliness,  to  learn  if  I  might 
be  still  alive.     Poor  Agnes ! 

It  may  be  imagined  there  was  next 
morning  a  rapid  traveller  the  nearest  way 
to  New  York,  and  thence  southward. 
Fortunately  when  I  reached  that  city,  a 
clipper  lay  in  port  bound  to  Charleston. 
I  paid  the  freight  of  half  a  cargo  to  pro- 
cure immediate  despatch,  and  in  less  than 
ten  hours'  time,  the  little  Sally  Ann  was  oflf 
the  Hook,  bending  away  under  a  stiff 
Nor-wester.  We  made  good  speed,  but 
wind  and  canvass  could  not  work  fast 
enough  that  voyage,  for  me,  and  had  the 
skipper  followed  my  advice  and  pressed 
sail  through  a  northerly  blow  that  overtook 
us  off  the  capes  of  Virginia,  we  should 
probably  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 

But  enough  of  my  journey.  Fancy  me 
one  summer  evening,  just  before  sunset, 
leaving  my  horse  in  charge  of  a  servant, 
and  walking  up  the  lawn  before  a  fair  old 
mansion  with  a  wide  piazza,  where  were  a 
group  of  ladies,  and  children  playing.  I 
ascend  at  length  the  broad  steps,  and, 
doffing    my   straw    hat,   inquire   if   Col. 

F is  at  home,  when  almost  ere  I  utter 

the  word,  one  of  the  young  ladies  springs 

forward  with  a  hysterical  laugh psha ! 

— I  am  a  fool — you've  seen  such  things  on 
the  stage 

She  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  caught 
her — dear,  dear  Agnes !  I  should  have 
forewarned  her.  She  lay  so  long  lifeless 
I  feared  she  was  dead,  and  when  she  did 
begin  to  breathe  again,  I  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  scan  her  sweet  face  before 
she  recovered.  She  had  grown  thinner 
and  older,  but  that  was  all.  It  was  won- 
derful she  should  have  recognized  me  with 
my  hat  off  and  this  long  kris  gash  across 
my  forehead. 

How  the  old  years  rushed  over  me  !  O 
if  we  had  been  braver,  methought,  and 
dared  hfe  without  a  competence !  But 
we  had  triumphed  at  last ;  we  had  beaten 
time  and  fate  ;  there  were  yet  some  happy 
years  before  us 
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And  we  will  yet  conquer  even  thee,  O 
thou  devouring  and  remorseless  deep — 
thou  scourge  of  the  world  ! — thou 

(My  companion  had  risen  and  spoke 
wildly.  I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and 
reminded  him  that  I  was  Ustening.  He 
reseated  himself  and  went  on.) 

True,  I  wander Where  was  I  ?    0 — 

we  were  married.  Yes,  we  were  married — 
at  the  plantation — and  then  we  came  to 
Charleston,  and  remained  there  two  months. 

But  my  business  connection  reqiured 
me  to  be  near  Boston,  and  we  both  wished 
to  return  to  our  old  home  and  reside  where 
all  now  seemed,  to  our  anticipation,  peace- 
ful and  lovely.  There  was  a  packet  bound 
for  Boston,  and  (it  being  then  the  best 
mode  in  which  the  journey  could  be  made) 
we  bade  our  friends  adieu,  and  embarkea 
on  the  first  of  October.  The  voyage  was 
as  pleasant  as  happy  hearts  and  fair  winds 
could  make  it,  imtil  we  arrived  oflf  this 

dreadful  Cape nay,  do  not  mind  me 

now ;  I  can  finish  my  tale  calmly,  though 
my  voice  trembles.     'Tis  only  a  few  words 

more. 

(He  paused  and  breathed  violently. 
Presently,  in  a  low  tone,  he  proceeded.) 

Dark  was  the  morning — dark  and  cold, 
young  man — such  a  morning  as  you  never 
saw,  if  you  are  not  a  sailor — when  the 
gale  we  had  all  night  fought  against, 
drove  us  upon  these  breakers.  No  time 
was  there  to  say  good  bye — had  a  thou- 
sand men  cried  at  once,  no  ear  could  have 
heard  their  voices.  But  I  lashed  her  to 
my  side — they  found  us  together — her 
arms  clasped  about  me 

(I  could  not  witness  such  over>vhelming 
grief  without  being  greatly  troubled.  For 
some  time  we  both  sat  in  silence.  At 
last  the  stranger  resumed,  but  in  an  alter- 
ed voice  and  manner.) 

You  know  now,  my  friend,  for  such 
your  sympathy  makes  you,  why  I  am 
attracted  to  this  desolate  place.  Years 
have  passed  since  I  was  left  alone ;  I  have 
been  a  wanderer  on  the  earth — have  voy- 
aged in  remote  seas,  and  visited  cities  and 
savage  islands.  But  ever  after  long  jour- 
neying, I  find  myself  impelled  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  hither.  Of  my  relatives  I 
know  nothing.  I  never,  after  the  event, 
returned  to  my  native  town.  I  never  saw 
my  brother.  All  the  world  has  been  the 
same  to  me.    I  affect  nothing.     I  am 


as  God  made  me.     I  would  forget  if  I 
could. 

Besides,  I  have  suffered  so  much  that  I 
can  see  through  the  gross  elements  of 
earth,  and  here,  of  all  places,  there  is  har- 
mony between  my  spirit  and  the  impalpa- 
ble, and  to  you,  invisible  creatures  of  the 

air  and  the  waters But  I  am  talking 

what  you  will  deem  idle  folly. 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  my  companion's 
kindness  in  bestowing  so  much  confidence 
on  me,  and  said  I  noped  I  should  have 
other  opportunities  during  my  few  days' 
visit  for  increasing  our  intimacy.  I,  too, 
might  be  able  to  interest  him  with  a  story 
of  my  own  experience. 

This  I  said,  thinking  I  might  be  able  to 
do  something  to  divert  his  mind  from  a 
grief  that  evidently  had  shaken  his  reason. 

But  the  whim  or  impulse  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  thus  confide  to  me  his 
wretchedness  had  passed  away.  He  was 
not  minding  me. 

"  See,"  he  cried  exultingly,  pointing 
over  the  north-eastern  horizon,  where  a 
dim  low  fog  lay  between  the  dark  sky  and 
the  ocean,  "  yonder  they  come !"  And 
then  with  a  sudden  change,  he  bade  me  a 
sad  good-night,  shaking  my  hand  warmly 
for  an  instant,  and  moving  away  with  a 
cold  manner  that  seemed  to  say,  **  I  would 
be  alone !" 

I  remained  mechanically  on  the  spot 
until  his  form  was  lost  in  a  light  mist  which, 
I  had  not  before  observed,  was  creeping 
up  from  the  now  resounding  beach.  I  haa 
been  so  interested  I  had  forgotten  to  look 
around  me.  The  wind  had  freshened  and 
was  perceptibly  colder.  Familiar  with 
the  indications,  I  saw  that  there  was  every 
appearance  of  what  in  Boston  is  known  as 
an  easterly  storm.  The  night  was  falling, 
and  as  I  had  a  long  walk  to  the  village,  I 
dared  not  remam  longer  by  the  shore. 

During  my  way  back,  I  thought  con- 
stantly of  the  stranger.  Did  he  intend  ^ 
suicide  ?  I  could  put  no  other  interpre- 
tation on  his  wild  outbreaks  and  apostro- 
phes to  the  ocean.  I  resolved  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  house,  on  my  arrival,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  where  he  was  board- 
ing, in  order  that  some  one  might  go  after 
him,  on  pretence  of  supposing  he  might 
have  lost  his  way. 

But  my  efforts  were  unsuccessful;  no 
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one  bad  seen  or  knew  anything  of  such  an 
appearing  man,  and  I  thought  it  of  little 
use  to  procure  persons  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  especially  as  the  night  was  very  dark 
and  rainy.  My  heart  smote  me  that  I  did 
not,  as  lying  awake  before  midnight,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  ratttin^  casements  and  the 
rising  jnoan  of  the  distant  surf. 

It  blew  violently  all  night,  and  the 
weatba"  did  not  clear  up  for  two  days,  during 
which  time  I  had  inquiries  made  for  my 
new  fiiend  aU  over  the  Tillage,  withoirt;  any 
better  success  than  at  first.  But  the  next 
day  I  walked  over  to  Race  Point,  and 
asked  ihe  light-keeper  if  he  had  seen  any- 
thing of  such  a  person,  when  he  told  me 
that  six  days  before,  the  man  I  described 
bad  landed  there,  without  any  luggage,  in 
a  yawl-boat  from  a  Canton  ship  which  lay 
becalmed  all  the  fiftemoon,  about  four 
the  Point.    That  he  offered 


them  a  liberal  sum  to  keep  him  a  day  or 
two,  to  look  at  the  place,  before  he  depart- 
ed down  the  Cape,  where  he  said  he  was 
going  to  see  some  friends.  He  left  them 
three  days  before,  bound,  as  they  supposed, 
for  Truro. 

I  walked  around  the  dismal  coast  as  far 
as  I  could,  that  if,  as  I  could  not  but  be 
apprehensive,  he  had  made  away  with  him- 
self, I  might  possibly  find  some  trace, 
some  article  of  apparel,  or,  perhaps,  his 
drowned  body,  which  I  could  at  least  have 
decently  buried.  But  I  discovered  no 
sign  of  him  ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  him 
since. 

When  I  arrived  back  to  the  village,  the 
little  steamer  lay  in  the  harbor ;  I  returned 
in  her  next  day  to  Boston. 

G.  W.  P. 

December  15/ A,  1848. 


TO 


hi  lore  my  heart  accorded  you, 
Wat  prood,  and  pure,  and  strong ; 

It  Wf^  have  well  rewarded  you 
Fdr  yean  of  roth  and  wrong. 


Tea  aaw  mj  spirit  aoarinf  high. 
Nor  foDowea  where  it  few ; 

Bat  atvove,  with  wild,  adoring  sigh. 
To  make  it  stoop  to  you. 


In  van,  the  fire  it  cherishes 

Fonver  imward  tends, 
Jpd  iriwn  this  Irail  frame  perishes, 

With  Heaven's  own  glory  blends. 


For  no  ignoble  fiamc  of  yours 

Foregoes  my  love  its  light. 
If  it  leave  you,  the  shame  be  yours. 

Who  dared  not  share  its  flight. 

Each  tender  grace  I  granted  you, 
Your  passion  false  profaned, 

Each  whisper  that  enchanted  you, 
Your  senses,  only,  chained. 

And  now  but  calm  disdain  I  give, 
Where  once  my  soul  I  lent ; 

Escaped  your  thrall,  again  I  live 

In  high  and  cold  content.         Ariel. 


?8U  m.  vo.  z.    yxw  vekom. 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  cases  of  Cholera  in  England  and  Scot- 
land)  up  to  Nov.  23d,  amounted  to  1278,  of  which 
652  were  fatal ;  and  232  patients  are  reported  to 
have  recovered.  On  that  day  the  numbers  re- 
ported were  4  in  England  and  1 1  in  Scotland, 
with  9  deaths  and  10  recoveries.  The  entire 
number  of  deaths  for  the  quarter  ending  in 
September,  is  some  thousands  below  the  aver- 
age. The  rain  which  fell  during  the  quarter, 
amounted  to  9  inches  at  Greenwich,  the  aver- 
age since  the  year  1816  being  7  inches.  There 
fell  in  1848,  up  to  September,  as  much  as  2A\ 
inches,  which  exceeds  the  average  of  the  last 
seven  years  by  7^  inches,  and  is  probably  the 
greatest  fall  within  this  century.  The  amount 
at  Stonyhurst  during  the  quarter  was  15  inches, 
at  Hereford  13,  at  Beckington  12},  and  at 
Leeds  12^.  It  rained  on  every  day  in  August, 
and  averaged  two  days  out  of  three  during  the 
quarter. 

Viscount  Melbourne  died  on  the  24th  Novem- 
ber last,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  M.P.,  who 
was  in  Canada  with  the  late  Lord  Durham,  is 
also  dead. 

Writs  of  error  have  been  sued  out  for  Smith 
O'Brien  and  the  other  political  prisoners  lately 
convicted  in  Ireland.  In  the  case  of  John  Mar- 
tin the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  has  decided 
against  the  prisoner;  the  other  cases  have 
been  argued,  but  are  not  yet  decided ;  the 
questions  raised  are  mostly  of  a  technical  char- 
acter. 

Agrarian  disturbances  are  still  rife  in  vari- 
ous districts,  and  in  many  places  the  peasantry 
are  driven  to  desperation  by  wholesale  evic- 
tions for  non-payment  of  rent.  An  intelligent 
friend  with  whom  we  have  lately  conversed, 
and  who,  by  residence  in  Ireland,  has  acquired 
actual  knowledge  from  personal  observation, 
has  given  us  his  opinion  that  much  of  the  dis- 
tress in  that  country  arises  from  the  condition 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  resident  proprietors, 
who,  with  land  burdened  with  mortgages  and 
other  charges,  continue  to  live  as  if  they  were 
the  possessors  of  unencumbered  estates,  ex- 
pending in  foreign  luxuries  a  great  part  of 
their  share  of  the  rents  derived  from  their 
property,  and  which,  if  laid  out  in  improve- 
ments, or  distributed  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, would  increase  the  value  of  their  posses- 
sions and  their  own  comfort  as  wtII  as  that  of 
the  peasantry ;  but  that  in  keeping  up  appear- 
ances beyond  their  actual  means,  their  estates 
become  more  and  more  deteriorated,  while  the 
tenants,  who  are  also  without  capital  to  work 


the  land  with  advantage,  are  sure  to  suffer  id 
an  equal  proportion. 

The  present  state  of  parties  in  the  French 
Assembly  is  indicated  by  the  different  clubs 
resorted  to  by  the  members,  and  which  are 
designated  by  the  place  of  meeting.  The  naoet 
numerous  and  influential  of  these  is  the  club  of 
the  Rue  de  Poitiers,  presided  over  by  General 
Baraguay  dllilliers,  and  which  consists  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  Assembly.  It  comprises 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  who  have  been  elected  to  the  Assem- 
bly— Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot,  and  their  frienda; 
Berryer, Larochejaquelin,  and  the  legitimists; 
also  all  the  moderate  Republicans,  especially 
those  designated  as  Republicans  of  the  "  lende' 
main,^*  and  all  the  members,  of  every  shade, 
who  have  accepted  the  Republic  as  a  political 
necessity,  and  not  as  an  object  of  choice. 

The  club  of  the  Palais  Natitmal  (late  the 
Palais  Royal)  is  next  in  point  of  numbers, 
which  are  variously  stated,  and  uncertain  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  whose  relations 
with  it  are  doubtful.  It  is  said  to  vary  from 
one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred,  being 
little  over  one  half  the  number  of  the  former. 
The  principles  of  this  party  are  what  would  be 
called  ultra  democratic.  It  includes  most  of 
the  extreme  republicans  of  the  "t-et7/e." 

The  next  division  is  that  of  the  **  Institute," 
which  amounts  perhaps  to  100.  To  this  are 
attached  all  the  members  of  the  late  Executive 
Commission,  and  the  moderate  party  of  the  late 
Provisional  Government.  They  favor  the  elec- 
tion of  Lamartine  for  President,  but  are  divided 
as  to  General  Cavaignac. 

Finally,  the  party  known  as  the  Mountain, 
consisting  of  Communists  and  Red  Republi- 
cans. Its  numbers  are  about  80,  and  equally 
divided :  Ledru  Rollin,  from  whom  the  friends 
of  Lamartine  have  now  decidedly  separated,  is 
leader  of  the  former.  This  club  has  so  fn^  ' 
quently  changed  its  place  of  meeting,  that  U 
cannot  be  designated  from  its  locality  ;  it  htt  ^ 
lately  met  at  the  Rue  Taibout.  • 

As  the  time  for  the  election  approaches,  ifl  \ 
parties  are  increasing  their  exertions ;  other  1 
clubs  are  again  meeting,  and  speeches  of  tl»  j 
most  violent  character  indicate  that  the  wont 
spirit  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  vast  number 
the  Paris  population.      Cheap  socialist 
democratic  banquets  are  also  held,  at  w 
the  name  of  Robespierre  appears  alone  to 
greeted  with  universal  applause.    A  ba ' 
of  "  Female  Socialisto,"  at  which  1200 
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sons,  principally  of  that  sex,  were  present,  was 
lately  held,  ana  at  which  there  were  at  least 
100  children.  An  infant  of  seven  years  old 
was  pat  forward  to  propose  a  toast  to  paternity, 
and  another  recited  verses  in  honor  of  the  So- 
cial and  Democratic  Republic.  The  Parisian 
Red  Men,  Socialists  and  Commanists,  who 
look  upon  Proudhon  as  their  leader,  and  are  in 
fiivor  M  Raspail  for  President,  seem  determin- 
ed to  drive  all  others  oat  of  the  iSeld.  They 
take  possession  of  the  club  rooms  of  the  other 
candidates,  whose  friends  are  prevented  from 
having  anything  like  an  orderly  meeting,  and 
9ipelled  hf  force  if  they  attempt  resistance. 
Oo  the  21st  November,  a  meeting  of  a  boat 
4000  sapporterB  of  Prince  Loais  Napoleon  was 
hsU  near  one  of  the  Barriers  of  Paris,  under  the 
ftwidoncy  of  General  M ontholon.  They  were 
niefTttutedi  bullied,  and  finally  beaten  and  ex- 
paOed  if  the  Red  Men,  who,  however,  did  not 
eqaal  them  in  numbers ;  aud  on  the  same  even- 
iif,  m  aearly  similar  scene  was  enacted  at  two 
dabs  in  Paris,  one  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  friends  of  Ledm  Rollin. 

Tlie  deficiency  in  the  French  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  1848  is  set  down 
at  aboot  $70,000,000,  a'nd  that  for  the  year 
1849  at  $90,000^.  The  Presse  shows  from 
a  report  of  m  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
mnbly,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  at 
the  pablie  expense  daring  November  last, 
98SjOOO  persons,  380,000  during  December, 
WMKN)  daring  Jannary,  February  and  March, 
aid  MOfltH)  during  April  next,  while  at  the 
■me  time  the  revenue  of  Paris  has  fallen  by 
a  som  of  $8,900,000,  which  must  be  made  good 
Wan  addition  to  the  assessed  taxes  of  over 
mj  per  eent.  The  latest  accounts,  however, 
Amr  a  km  increase  in  the  duties  paid  upon 
fDnds  emanng  the  city  of  Paris,  which  indicates 
frhsOer  elate  of  things  than  has  existed  since 
Mmary  last. 

Bomm  delegates  of  the  trades  of  the  Luxem- 
hnxg  having  recently  fixed  upon  Louis  Blanc 
•t  their etnSdata  for  the  presidency,  he  replied 
biheeaU-.— 


Hy  dear  niends : — ^In  the  eandidateship  which 
jn  sftr  me^  I  aoeept^  with  gratitude,  a  mark  of 
ffatly  wlueh  my  heart  dieeply  feels. 

Itafc  jon  tiiiak»  liks  mysel(  I  am  sure,  before- 
h^ttai  there  should  be  no  President  of  the 
tei  the  jnvsidency  is  a  remnant  of 
il  prsjndioaB,  and  the  last  refuge  of 
dars  still  to  dream  of  the  restoration 
^i^al^;  thatk  oooiequenUjy,  the  first  dutv  of 
''■nocni  most  be  in  future,  to  labor  for  a 
of  fhe  Ooostitotion,  and  particularly  to 
I  all  Ua  aflbrfs  iv  have  the  article  relative  to 
rsToked. 
IT  I         will  be  of  service,  pro- 
toe         I  and  functions  of  the 
"of  *tte  npuwtiui  I  give  you  free  leave 
of  il^  hmppj  thai  yon  have  selected 


me  to  represent  our  great  family  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Salut  et  fratcmite, 

LOUIS  BLANC. 
London,  Nov.  16,  1818. 

The  excitement  respecting  the  election  seems 
each  day  to  increase  and  to  stir  up  the  passions 
of  all  classes.  On  the  21st  November,  a  duel 
was  fought  in  Paris  between  Col.  Rey,  Governor 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Adam, 
Deputy  Mayor  of  Paris  under  the  Provisional 
Government,  when  the  latter  was  wounded ;  and 
on  the  following  day  Gen.  Baraguay  d*Hilliors 
and  JM.  Goudcliaux,  late  Minister  of  Finance, 
met  and  exchanged  shots,  after  which  their 
seconds  eifected  a  compromise. 

The  appearances  are  still  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon,  although  Gen.  Cavaig- 
nac^s  party  seem  to  increase  in  number  and  pow- 
er. On  (he  21st  Nov.,  the  latter  complained  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  various  accusations  and  calum- 
nies of  which  he  had  been  the  object ;  he  stated 
that  he  had  continued  silent  so  long  as  these  had 
not  the  authority  of  the  names  of  members  of  that 
body,  but  now  that  they  were  sanctioned,  more 
or  less,  by  some  of  the  members,  he  could  not 
pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  should  demand 
explanations  in  the  Assembly  from  MM.  Gamier 
Pagds,  Lcdru  Rollin,  Duclerc,  Barthelemy,  St. 
Hilairc,  Pagnere  and  others.  The  Assembly 
fixed  the  25th  for  that  purpose,  and  its  anticipa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  very  great  excitement. 
On  that  day  the  matter  was  brought  forward 
and  resulted,  as  far  as  the  Chamber  is  concerned, 
in  a  complete  triumph  for  Gen.  Cavaignac  ;  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  and  three  over  thirty- 
four  having  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  that  be 
deserved  well  of  the  country.  lie  answered 
satisfactorily  all  the  accusations  against  him  of 
bein^  guilty  of  culjMible  neglect  in  not  providing 
for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  of  having  actually 
promoted  the  outbreak  of  June  with  the  view 
of  raising  himself  to  power,  as  charged  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  [Provisional  Government,  who 
thus  attempted  to  shift  the  blame  on  his 
slioulders.  lie  was  violently  attacked  by  M. 
St.  Hilaire,  Gamier  Pages  and  I^ru  Rollin, 
the  latter  displaying  his  usual  insolence ;  to 
each  of  them  the  General  replied  with  temperate 
firmness,  and  at  the  conclusion  Dupont  de 
TEure  proposed  the  vote  of  confidence.  This 
result  increased  General  Cavaignac*s  chance 
of  success,  which  was  still  furtlier  augmented 
by  his  prompt  action  in  forwarding  a  naval  and 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Pope 
and  the  French  citizens  in  Rome,  on  the  news 
of  the  last  outbreak  there.  To  counterbalance 
these  moves,  Ix)uis  Napoleon  promulgated  a  de- 
tailed statemont  of  his  views,  dcclarinsr  himself 
a  true  Republican,  which  appears  to  have  been 
received  with  much  favor,  and  to  have  again 
raised  him  to  be  the  most  popular  candidate. 
Thus  stood  matters  on  the  1st  of  December. 
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Rome  appears  to  be  in  a  complete  state  of 
disorganization.  In  the  Jews'  quarter  some 
bloody  encounters  have  taken  place  between 
them  and  the  other  citizens.  M.  de  Rossi,  who 
was  chief  of  the  Pope's  cabinet,  having  intro- 
duced a  large  military  force,  and  taken  other 
stnngent  measures  to  repress  popular  disturb- 
ances, was  accused  of  anti-nationalism,  and 
assassinated  in  the  streets.  The  mob  then,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  clubs,  proceeded  in  a 
body,  on  the  16th  November,  to  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  and  demanded  a  new  ministry,  and  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  Swiss  guards  to  receive 
them,  and  the  diplomatic  body  also  entered  the 
palace  to  protect  the  Pope  by  their  moral  influ- 
ence. The  mob  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace*  but  were  dispersed  by  a  few  shots 
from  the  Swiss  guards.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  civic  guard,  the  gens  d'armes,  and  the  troops 
to  the  number  of  some  thousands,  invested  and 
fired  upon  the  palace,  when  the  Swiss  were 
overpowered,  and  the  Pope's  secretary  shot. 
A  list  of  names  for  a  new  ministry,  comprising 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
sent  to  the  Pope,  who  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  dictation,  and  his  authority  is,  in  fact, 
at  an  end,  as  the  "  popular  Club "  now  dic- 
tates all  measures.  Mazzarelli  is  president  of 
the  new  council. 

The  forces  under  Prince  Windischgrratz  hav- 
ing entirely  surrounded  the  city  of  Vienna,  on 
the  21st  October  he  declared  the  city  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  threatened  martial  law  against 
all  who  disobeyed  his  orders.  On  the  23d  he 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  submission 
within  forty-eight  hours ;  the  delivery  up  of  all 
arms,  including  those  of  the  National  Guard ; 
dissolving  the  students'  guard  and  all  other 
armed  b<^ies,  and  requiring  the  leaders  of  the 
Academic  Legion  and  twelve  students  to  be 
delivered  up  as  hostages ;  suspending  the  pub- 
lication of  all  newspapers  except  one,  wnich 
was  to  be  confined  solely  to  official  communi- 
cations; requiring  all  foreigners  without  pa- 
pers to  leave  the  capital ;  suspending  and 
closing  all  clubs ;  and  declaring  all  who  should 
resist  the  above  measures  or  assist  in  the  in- 
surrection to  be  subject  to  martial  law.  The 
Diet  which  had  been  convened  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution, and  which  was  attempting  to  usurp 
the  whole  government,  declared  these  mea- 
sures illegal ;  and  the  Prince  in  reply  declined 
to  negotiate  with  them,  and  declared  that  the 
only  power  he  conld  recognize  in  Vienna  was 
the  Commercial  Council,  which  was  subject  to 
him.  The  Council  refused  to  post  the  procla- 
mation, and  between  the  23d  and  the  27th 
several  attacks  were  made  from  the  city  on  the 
posts  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
fighting  took  place  in  consequence.  On  the 
last-named  day  the  Prince  commanded  that  all 
firing  should  cease,  except  when  rendered  una- 
voidable in  consequence  of  attacks  from  the 


city.  Six  steamers  with  Hungarian  troops 
came  down  the  Danube  with  intent  to  assist 
the  Viennese,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
the  Emperor's  troops. 

The  terms  demanded  by  the  insurgents  were, 
a  general  amnesty,  nomination  of  a  popular 
ministry,  and  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna  ;  and  they  offered  to 
submit  on  these  terms,  which  were  refused. 
Continual  deputations  from  the  city  showed 
that  a  disposition  to  surrender  existed,  but  the 
impossibility  of  disarming  the  populace  and 
tlie  Academic  Legion,  rendered  negotiations 
fruitless.  The  attack  was  then  prosecuted  in 
earnest  and  with  ^eat  vigor,  and  after  much 
hard  fighting  in  the  suburbs,  the  city  became 
at  the  mercy  of  the  besiegers,  and  surrendered. 
Whilst  the  troops  were  approaching  to  take 
possession  after  the  surrender,  they  were 
treacherously  fired  on  in  an  exposed  situation, 
and  considerable  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  was 
the  consequence ;  the  fault  of  this  is  laid  on 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  city. 

The  place  was  then  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Emperor,  and  Prince  W^indischgratz 
placed  it  undfer  martial  law  for  a  time.  Three 
men  charged  with  the  murder  of  Count  Latour 
were  hanged.  Robert  Blum,  one  of  the  Depu- 
ties in  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  who  had  been 
deputed  by  a  section  of  that  body  to  proc^  to 
Vienna  and  fraternize  with  the  Radicals,  was 
tried  by  court  martial  and  shot ;  also  Messen- 
hauser,  the  commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
an  Englishman  named  Beecher,  and  a  Dr.  Jel- 
linck.  Under  the  firm  rule  of  the  Prince  the 
city  was  soon  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
and  the  state  of  siege  raised.  The  Emperor 
has  commanded  that  the  trial  of  those  impli- 
cated shall  be  transferred  to  the  regular  tribu- 
nals, except  that  of  the  captain  who  kept 
guard  on  the  6th  October,  at  the  War  Office, 
who  is  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  for  failing 
to  protect  Count  Latour,  and  surrendering  him 
to  the  mob,  by  which  be  was  assassinated.  A 
large  portion  of  the  forces  which  captured  Vi- 
enna have  proceeded  to  Hungary,  under  the 
command  of  Jellachich. 

A  democratic  Congress  was  held  in  Ber- 
lin on  the  27th  October,  at  which  reports 
were  presented  of  the  progress  of  democ- 
racy in  Germany.  The  object  was  stated  by 
the  members  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  Re* 
public — some  were  for  a  Red  Republic;  and 
It  was  resolved  to  form  a  central  committee  for 
Republican  propagandism  in  Grermany,  and  to 
hold  a  Congress  of  National  Guards  at  Berlin. 

On  the  31st  disturbances  took  place  ;  large 
crowds  assembled  in  front  of  the  Hall  <^ 
the  National  Assembly,  called  to  frame  a  con-  J 
stitution,  and  the  mob  attempted  to  influenotP 
the  conduct  to  be  adopted  respecting  tlie  stilt  ^ 
of  Vienna.  Some  of  the  deputies  were  iB», 
treated,  bat  order  was  Restored  by  the  Ci  ~ 
Guard. 
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M.  Von  Pfael,  President  of  the  Ministry,  hav- 
ing resigned,  the  King  appointed  in  his  place 
Count  Bruidenbnrg,  who  is  looked  upon  as 
"  reactionan^  ;*'  the  National  Assembly  there- 
upon passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
•odreased  the  King  requiring  the  Count^s  re- 
moval, to  which  the  King  declined  to  accede. 
It  is  understood  the  Count  is  desirous  to  retire, 
bat  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  On  the 
9tfa  of  November  the  King  issued  a  procla- 
mation that  the  repeated  personal  ill-usage  of 
■ome  of  the  deputies,  and  the  open  display  of 
Republican  emblems  and  insurrectionary  dem- 
omtrations,  proved  the  Assembly  to  have  lost 
its  freedom  of  acticm,  and  endangered  the  speedy 
Ibimation  of  a  constitutional  administration ; 
and  he  therefore  transferred  its  sittings  to  the 
citr  of  Brandenbnrg. 

The  moderate  portion  of  the  Assembly  were 
not  opposed  to  this  determination,  but  the  read- 
ing of  the  proclamation  caused  great  tumult  in 
that  txxly,  the  ultra  portion  of  which  resolved 
tlnmaelvea  into apermanent  sitting, and  passed 
letolntiona— 1.  That  the  Assembly  will  con- 
tbue  ita  sittings  at  Berlin — 2.  That  it  could 
BOt  be  prorogoM,  removed,  or  dissolved  by  the 
Kiiy,  mod — 3.  That  it  held  those  officers  who 
hidUvised  the  measure  to  be  unfit  to  admin- 
ister tJw  government,  and  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  their  duties  to  the  King,  the  people  and  the 
AMembly.  On  the  following  day,  November 
lOch,  Count  Brandenburg  transmitted  a  formal 
pratat  to  the  Pre8i.dent,  and  the  government 
aedared  iti  intention  to  use  force,  if  necessary, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  sitting.  The  Burgher 
Goaid  waa  called  on  to  dissolve  the  meetin<^, 
bat  refoaed  to  act ;  and  in  consequence  a  min- 
tarr  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  under  Gen- 
OTU  Wrusgell,  entered  the  city,  and  the  General 
■amaioned  the  refractory  members  to  disperse, 
hat  they  deckred  they  would  yield  only  to  force. 
6iB  the  11th,  the  doors  of  the  Hall  being  closed 
.  agUMltbe  membera,  they  adjourned  from  place 
to  pbce»  and  ultinaately  resolved  to  draw  up  a 
■anorial  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days — to 
hipeatfh  the  ministry,  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
■farinn  on  tlie  subject  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
The  flioderate  party  in  the  Assembly,  at  the 
inl,  aeeeded  to  the  proclamation,  ana  refused 
Id  join  in  tlie  proeeedings  of  their  colleagues. 
Ofe'tfie  ISth,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in 
wUek  the  iCing  justified  the  removal  to  Bran- 

p  gave  a  positive  assurance  that  his 

amold  not  be  deprived  of  their  consti- 
libertiea,  and  dissolved  the  Burgher 
Qanni  who  Imd  wotected  the  members  of  the 
MmtuMf  oppoeea  to  the  removal. 
■;  The  eection  of  that  body  which  had  resisted 
Ae  Older,  waa  driven  from  one  place  of  meet- 
'to  miiother  hy  the  soldiers,  and  ultimately  its 
I  were  braken  up  on  the  1 6th,  when  they 

a  FMolution,  that  the  Brandenburg  Min- 
had  no  power  to  ruse  or  expend  money, 

na  tna  aittinga  of  (he  Assembly  were 


suspended  in  Berlin.  This  illegal  act  brought 
out  a  public  reply  from  the  Minister,  M.  Eich- 
man,  who  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose 
everything  contrary  to  law.  and  that  he  trusted 
the  taxes  would  be  paid  as  usual.  The  disarm- 
ing of  the  Civic  Guard  has  been  accomplished 
without  any  breach  of  the  public  peace. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  in  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  Confederate  German  Parliament 
sitting  at  Frankfort,  have  resolved  to  call  on 
the  Imperial  Ministry  to  take  every  possible 
care,  that  the  German  interests  in  Austria  shall 
be  everywhere  orotected ;  and  that  they  exert 
their  whole  influence  to  disengage  the  com- 
plexities of  Austrian  affairs  in  a  peaceful  way, 
and  without  bloodshed;  and  that  however  these 
affiiirs  may  terminate,  they  may  take  under 
their  protection  and  defend  from  attack  the 
rights  and  liberties  accorded  to  the  Austro- 
German  race  in  March  and  May  last.  They 
have  also  come  to  a  conclusion,  which  is  likely 
to  test  the  actual  power  of  the  Imperial  Central 
Government,  having,  by  a  resolution  passed  on 
the  l()th  November,  declared — "The  National 
Assembly,  protesting  before  all  Germany  against 
the  arrest  and  execution  of  the  deputy,  Robert 
Blum,  which  took  place  in  contempt  of  the  law 
of  the  Empire  of  the  30th  September,  summons 
the  Ministry  of  the  Empire  to  take  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  cause  those  persons  to 
be  tried  and  punished  who  took  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  this  arrest  and  execution." 

With  regard  to  Prussia,  the  Central  Assem- 
bly resolved  that  it  considered  it  necessary  to 
induce  the  government  of  Prussia  to  repeal 
the  decree  changing  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Deputies,  so  soon  as  sufficient  measures  were 
adopted  to  secure  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
their  deliberations  in  Berlin ;  and  also  to  induce 
the  King  to  appoint  a  ministry  that  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  was  calcula- 
ted to  remove  all  apprehensions  of  reactionary 
attempts  to  infringe  the  popular  liberties.  To 
effect  these  objects  an  Imperial  Commissioner 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  but  he  returned  to  Frankfort 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  an}^hing;  and 
on  the  20tli  November  the  Assembly  at  Frank- 
fort passed  the  following  resolution:  **The 
Imperial  Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  its  resolu- 
tion of  the  14th  inst.,  and  duly  considering  the 
events  that  have  taken  place,  calls  on  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  urge  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioners now  in  Berlin  to  exert  all  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  ministry  which 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  expressly  declares 
the  notoriously  illegal  and  danjjcrous  resolu- 
tion of  the  residue  of  the  Berlin  Assembly,  to  be 
null  and  void.  Finally,  the  Assembly  declares 
that  it  will  protect  the  rights  and  liberties 
promised  and  insured  to  the  people  of  Prussia, 
against  all  attempts  to  violate  them." 

The  first  sitting  of  the  Prussian  Assembly 
at  Brandenburg  was  held  on  the  27th  Novem- 
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ber,  at  which  one  handred  and  fifty-four  mem- 
bers were  present ;  but  as  no  business  could  be 
transacted  without  two  hundred  and  four,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  the  sitting  was 
necessarily  adjourned.  The  gfovernment  has 
resolved  to  summon  the  absent  members,  and 
in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  have  their  places 
supplied  by  fresh  elections,  or  to  dissolve  the 


whole  Chamber  and  call  together  a  new  body 
by  a  general  election. 

The  Frankfort  journals  state,  that  a  plot  for 
a  republican  and  socialist  rising,  and  for  the 
assassination  of  several  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,  bad  been  discovered  in  that 
city. 
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The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  for  the  year  1849.  Boston : 
Charles  C.  Little  &  James  Brown. 

The  twentieth  volume  of  this  invaluable 
production  is  out  promptly.  As  it  continues 
under  the  same  management  as  heretofore,  and 
is  issued  by  the  same  well  known  publishers, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  tnat  it  will 
maintain  the  reputation  it  has  so  long  enjoyed, 
as  a  work  of  standard  value.  We  may  do  a 
service  to  readers  at  a  distance,  by  giving  an 
abstract  of  its  table  of  contents. 

In  the  first  place  it  contains  an  elaborate  and 
carefully  prepared  Calendar,  containing  all  that 
is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and 
navigation ;  this  part  also  contains  an  able  ar^ 
tide  on  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States. 

Next  it  gives  the  statistics  of — 1,  The  Exe- 
cutive Government ;  2,  The  Judiciary ;  3,  Ar^ 
my  List ;  4,  Navy  List ;  5,  The  Marine  Corps ; 
6,  Intercourse  with  Foreign  Nations ;  7,  Con- 
gress ;  8,  Commerce  and  Navigation ;  9,  Post- 
office  Establishment ;  10,  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture; IL  Public  Lands;  12,  Mint;  13,  In- 
crease of  Population  in  the  United  States,  as 
affected  by  Immigration ;  14,  The  Ice  Trade  of 
the  United  States;  15,  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  in  1847;  16,  Finances  of  the 
States ;  17,  Colleges  in  the  United  States ;  18, 
Theological  Schools;  19,  Law  Schools;  20, 
Medical  Schools ;  21,  Smithsonian  Institution; 
22,  Religious  Denominations ;  23,  State  Elec- 
tions, &.C. ;  24,  Governors  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories ;  25,  Population  of  the  United  States ; 
26,  Slaves  in  the  United  States ;  27,  Statistics 
of  the  Army  employed  during  the  war  with 
Mexico;  28,  Railroads  in  the  United  States; 
29,  Traffic  of  German  Railways  in  1847 ;  30, 
Titles  and  Abstracts  of  Public  Laws;  31, 
Public  Resolutions;  32,  Coounerce  of  the 
Takes  and  Western  Riven;  83,  Popolation  of 


the  principal  Cities ;  34,  Table  of  some  of  the 
principal  Cities  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  followed  by  full  statistics  of  each 
separate  State ;  and  to  this  is  added  a  geneial 
view  of  the  Kingdoms  and  States  of  Europe. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  American  Obit- 
uary for  the  year,  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  a 
list  of  the  lines  of  Magnetic  Telegraph. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  there  is  included 
a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  topics, 
upon  which  it  is  well  for  every  business  man 
and  indispensable  for  those  in  political  life  to 
be  fully  "  posted  up." 


The  Law  of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  By  James  P.  Hol- 
OOHBE,  Author  of  a  **  Digest  of  the  Deci« 
sions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,"  Editor  of  "  Smith's  Mercantile 
Law,"  *' Leading  Cases  upon  Commercial 
Law,"  &c.  New  York:  Appleton  &,  Co. 
1848. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  a 
popular  but  faithful  form  the  most  important 
principles  of  law  regulating  the  mercantile 
relation  of  Debtor  and  Creditor  in  the  dilSerent 
States,  and  in  the  Canadas.  The  value  of  snch 
a  work,  especially  to  those  having  collections 
to  make  or  claims  to  adjust  in  different  States, 
may  be  readily  inferred.  Besides  the  infonnar 
tion  actually  given,  it  serves  as  an  index  to  the 
various  statutes,  reports,  and  digests  of  the 
separate  States,  so  that  those  who  have  access 
to  law  libraries,  will  be  enabled  through  it  to 
make  examinations  for  themselves.  To  others 
who  fanave  not  such  access,  the  work  most  be 
invalosUe. 
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Odf-Hmtrs  itfUh  the  Best  Authors.  Selected 
and  arranged^  with  short  Biographical  and 
Criiicdl  Notices^  by  Charles  Knight.  Wi- 
ley &  Patnam.     1848.    Vols.  I.  and  11. 

lliis  18  one  of  the  most  tempting  volomes 
that  has  appeared  during  the  year.  It  is  really 
what  its  title  imports,  a  selection  of  elegant 
extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  old  and  modem  writers,  chiefly 
English,  made  up  apparently  from  the  note- 
book or  memory  of  a  student.  The  extracts 
generally,  where  they  touch  matters  bearing 
on  politics,  are  of  a  very  healthy  tone,  and  such 
as  cannot  but  be  of  good  service  in  the  great 
wortL  of  keeping  the  wheels  of  our  excellent 
institutions  from  running  down.  The  critical 
notices  prefixed  to  each  are  admirable,  both  for 
tb(rir  spirit  and  their  matter ;  we  should  judge 
them  to  have  been  made  by  one  who  was  a 
consemftive  in  politics,  and  an  orthodox 
churchman.  Most  of  the  extracts  are  well  se- 
lected, and  evidently  with  the  true  scholar-like 
idea  of  benefiting  and  improving  the  public,  as 
veli  as  pleasing  them.  Thus  we  nnd  Cole- 
ridge'a  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  takra  from  the  Friend,  almost  the  whole 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Ckiverly,  from  the  Spectator, 
(an  extract  which  no  one  who  has  work  to  do 
ought  to  look  at,  lest  half  the  morning  slip 
away  nnperceived,)  Montaigne's  Essay  on  the 
Inooavenience  of  Greatness,  Charles  Lamb's 
CompUiBt  of  the  Decay  of  Beggars,  a  capital 
eitraot  firom  one  of  Bimrow's  sermons  on  the 
Lidiiatry  of  a  Gentleman — in  short,  the  volume 
is  altogether  good,  and  while  it  is  extremely 
faseioatiiig,  cannot  help  but  prove  a  strong  ally 
to  the  forces  of  common  sense,  at  a  time  when 
thia  belligerent  nation  needs  sJl  the  assistance 
that  wiaoom  wdd  reflection  can  bring  to  bear 

rt  it.  It  ii  a  comforting  thought  that  amidst 
inimmmble  bad  bo3»  with  which  the 
praM  now  ffrouo,  we  have  some  that  still  tend 
to  keep  toe  eonotenances  of  men  turned 
lowuda  the  soil  We  may  not  be  advancing 
far  impiiHy,  but  as  long  as  there  is  a  call  for 
mm  books  as  this,  it  ia  an  indication  that  we 
m  not  letiogradiDg  in  the  direction  of  what  a 
km  people  call  **  ragress." 

Yet  we  most  remember  that  it  is  only  ex  ne- 
eatkata  rri  that  snch  hashes  as  these  are  good 
for  tin  public.  JiVhen  the  tongue  is  furred 
aod  the  stomacn  dyspeptic,  physicians  arc 
ntlfeH  to  pamper  tlie  appetite  to  keep  up  the 
foree  of  lifo.  Hence  they  provide  these  made 
that  are  too  rich  tor  healthy  palates. 
eoMtitatkNis  prefer  a  good  author  by 
~  withont  the  sance  of  a  critical  notice. 
aod  —— ™^  with  others  in  the  same  dish ; 
M9,whero  the  hi  is  so  carefully  prepared 
•i  hiMi  it  need  ote  im  qoarrelled  with. 

CMj  this;  It  is  easv  to  foresee  that  a  great 
■Hv  OjotlegB  stod  d  others,  some  writers 

htwmpiam, perh     ,  will  read  these  extracts 


and  go  away  and  fancy  they  have  dined ;  they 
will  quote  Bacon  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  other 
old  fellows,  in  a  way  that  will  utterly  extinguish 
honest  young  people  of  a  timid  temperament. 
It  is  curious  how  liable  the  human  heart  is  to 
make  believe  know,  A  man  might  stake  his  ex- 
istence a^inst  a  pin's  fee  with  perfect  safety, 
that  withm  six  months  he  should  see  the  effect 
of  these  selections,  in  sentimental  rhymes  and 
loose  sesthetic  essays  in  the  magazines — an 
effect  just  opposite  to  that  which  they  will  pro- 
duce on  modest  and  manly  readers,  and  show- 
ing how  some,  moral  diseases  turn  the  most 
invigorating  food  to  poison.  One  of  the  most 
widely  spread  and  peculiar  epidemics  of  our 
time  and  country,  is  a  conceit  which  attacks 
the  young  and  hurries  them  into  superficiality. 


Duffs  North  American  Accountant^  embracing 
Single  and  Double  Entry  B(x>k-keewingj 
'practically  adapted  to  the  Inland  and  Mari- 
time Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Ex' 
emplifying  all  modern  improvements  in  the 
science^  with  a  new  and  certain  method  of  de^ 
tecting  errors  and  proving  the  Ledger,  Emf 
bracing  an  improved  plan  of  instruction. 
Complete  in  tioo  parts.  By  P.  Duff,  Mer- 
chant.   Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

This  work  is  highly  recommended,  and  is 
the  most  clearly  arranged  and  comprehensive 
treatise  on  the  subject  we  have  met  with.  The 
part  on  the  settlement  of  Partnership  Accounts, 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  most  experi- 
enced accountants ;  and  there  are  many  new 
and  useful  hints  scattered  through  the  entire 
work. 


Calaynos:  A  Tragedy.  By  George  H.  Bo- 
xer. Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 
1848. 

This  little  piece,  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  does 
not  fail  through  too  much  ambition  in  the  de- 
sign and  too  little  skill  in  the  execution.  It  is 
conceived  and  wrought  in  an  artist-like  man- 
ner. The  verse  flows  with  natural  eloquence  ; 
the  thought  goes  in  the  track  of  common  sense  ; 
the  passion  is  in  general  truly  developed,  and 
there  is  true  dramatic  conception  shown  in  the 
situations  and  character-painting.  It  only 
wants  power  of  imagination,  reach  of  intellect, 
breadth,  depth,  and  fire,  to  make  it  more  merito- 
rious than  it  is,  which  might  be  paid  of  many 
worthy  essays  in  dramatic  composition. 

In  these  days  of  false  poetry,  transcendental 
and  other,  we  are  glad  to  praise  what  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  in  a  right  way,  and  is  rather 
negatively  deficient  than  positively  vicious. 


■btfe^i 
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The  Image  of  liU  Father  :  A  Takefa  Young  Essays  and  Revietos.  BjEdwm  P.  WmppLE. 
Monkey.  By  tlie  Brothers  Mathew.  In  two  vols.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 
With  UlustratioDS.  184S. 


Model   Men.    By  Horace  Mayhew.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothera.     1648. 

Two  recent  importations  of  tight  literature — 
■  the  first  so  light,  the  effort  to  read  it  painfully 
affecla  the  eyesight.  The  second,  giving  litde 
skctchea  of  London  life  and  manneni,  is  quite 
piquant,  and  may  be  read  through  with  amuse- 
ment in  half  an  hour. 


Roberl  Bums,  as  a  Pnet  and  as  a  Man.  By 
Samuel  Ttler,  of  the  Maryland  Bar.  New 
York  :  Baker  &  Scriboer.     1848. 

This  little  volume  contain b  many  just 
thoughts,  and  evinces  an  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  in  which  we  most  cordially 
sympathize.  The  author  advances  a,  new  the- 
ory,  "  that  the  sublimity  of  tl:e  material  world 
is  derived  from  associations  with  man  and  his 
spiritual  characteristics  ;  and  that  the  beauty 
of  the  material  world  is  derived  from  associa- 
tions with  woman  and  her  spiritual  character- 
istics,"— which  theory  he  supports  so  ingeni- 
ously, that  if  there  were  not  so  many  uglv 
nen — ugly  in  every  seoBe — we  should  al- 
it  be  disposed  to  become  a  convert  to  it. 


The  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of 
Attomeyiand  Sdicitors,  By  Samuel  War- 
ren, Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister ^t  Iaw.  New  York :  Harper  &, 
Brothers.     1849. 

Hiis  is  a.  litlla  hook  by  the  author  of  the  Di- 
ary of  a  Phyaictan,  which  will  be  inlerestipg 
to  all  law  students,  frooi  its  peculiar  ease  ot 
style  andsprinklingof  anecdote,  while  the  |[en- 
eral  circulation  of  it  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  keeping  np  the  character  of  the  profeMion. 


Friday  Chrisiian ;  or,  the  Firtl  Bom  on  Pit 
cairn's  Island.  By  a  Poor  "BIember  01 
Christ."  New  York :  D.  Appleton  Si.  Co. 
1849. 

The  author  has  written  this  book  for  young 
readers.  It  is  compiled  from  "  Bligh'a  Nar- 
rative," and  other  sources,  and  is  much  more 
interesting  than  might  be  inferred  from  its  title 


r.  Whipple  is  known  as  one  of  the  ablest 
ibutors  to  the  North  American  Review, 
for  which  most  of  the  pieces  included  in  these 
volumes  were  originally  written.  He  is  an 
accomplished  and  an  agreeable  writer,  and  his 
ilical  essays  are  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
St  in  the  lan^age.  With  the  merits  of  the 
articles  entitled  "Words,"  "English  Poets," 
Rufus  Choate,"  and  "  Coleridge  aa  a  Critic," 
the  readers  of  the  Aoterican  R«view  are  already 
acquaint^!. 


Irmng's  Works.  Atdhor'i  revised  edition,  vo\. 
VI.  Bracebridgt  Hall,  complete  in  one  vol- 
ume. New  York  r  George  P.  Putnam. 
1848. 

Bracebridge  Hall,  it  will  be  remembered, 
contains  the  Student  of  Salamanca,  the  StonI 
Gentleman,  and  those  sketches  of  English  life 
which  so  many  readers  know  almost  by  heart. 
Coming  just  at  this  time,  the  volume  will  make 
an  elegant  gift  book,  no  less  appropriate  for  the 
character  of  its  contents,  than  for  its  external 


which,  he  slates,  were  written  for  ana 
nally  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, is  held  in  high  estimation  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  respectable  sects  of  Christians 
in  the  United  States — the  Baptists.  He  is  a 
clear,  logical  writer.  His  works  have  always 
commanded  a  large  sale,  and  been  productive 
of  much  good  in  the  country  at  large.  These 
sermons  are  in  a  sort  moral  and  elhiral  essays — 
political,  we  might  add,  since  some  of  them 
touch  upon  the  recent  revolutions  abroad. 
They  cannot  but  prove  extremely  acceptable 
to  the  class  for  wht»a  tbey  were  intended. 

* 


York :  D.  Appleton 

Mr.  Beadisa  pleaeingwriter;  he  has  fancy, 
fluency,  and  avein  of  thought  and  sentiment  that 
is  gentle  and  unaffected.  With  much  that  re- 
minds  one  of  Longfellow,  he  is  not  an  imitator ; 
his  clearness  and  congraity  would  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  imaginative  power  or  sustained 
feeling — of  the  "  esemplaatic,"  and  not  ibe 
patcb-work  fiicalty. 


1849.] 
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Tk  Child  cf  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Mn.  S.  Ahka  Lewis,  author  of  "  Records 
of  the  Heart,"  etc.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
1848. 


Oar  space  mast  confine  us  to  the  bare  notice 
of  the  lecepMtion  of  a  copy  of  this  elegant  little 
idume,  which  comes  most  seasonably,  when 
10  many  are  in  search  of  suitable  keepsakes 
ud  tasteful  decorations  for  the  parlor  table. 


ffuiofy  €f  King  Charles  the  First  of  England, 
By  JACOB  Abbott.  With  engravings.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

The  aothor*8  design  in  the  writing  of  this 
volsme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  need  not 
My  that  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not fiul  to  render  the  book  highly  interesting  to 
yoaog  readers. 


Greudaer;  A  Romance  cf  the  Mohawk,  By 
C,  F.  HoFFMAir.  Fourth  Edition.  New 
York :  Baker  &  Scribner.     1849. 

Hiis  is  a  neat  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  one 
of  Mr.  Hoffoian's  most  popular  works.  Some 
newspaper  or  magazine  paragraph  Iian  led  us 
to  anticipate  an(^er  story  of  a  similar  cast 
fittn  the  accomplished  author. 


The  Minstrel  Pilgrim,    New  York:  Clark, 
Austin  dt  Co.    1848. 

T%e  author  of  this  volume  must  not  suspect 
vs  of  enty  or  any  malicious  design  in  leaving 
his  Dame  from  our  copy  of  the  title-page.  His 
only  excuse  is  that  toe  book  is  tliin — it  is  very 
tUn-'-cne  of  the  thinnest  we  have  ever  seen. 


Ksiory  of  Omgress,  Biographical  and  Politi' 
€aL  By  H£nrt  6.  Wheeler.  Vol.  II. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

Oar  want  of  room  compels  us  to  refer  to  the 
notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  important 
work^  published  a  few  months  ago,  for  an  out- 
line of  its  scope  and  character.  The  present 
volome  is  nniform  with  the  former,  and  would 
appear,  from  a  hasty  inspection,  to  have  been 
pttoaned  with  an  equal  if  not  greater  amount 
of  toe  research  for  which  the  author  possesses 
peeoUur  fiicilities. 


Poems.  By  William  Cowper.  With  a  Buh 
graphical  and  Critical  Lutoduction^  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Dale;  and  seventy-Jive  Illus- 
trationSy  engraved  by  John  S.  and  Tiidor 
Norton,  from  drawings  by  John  OiWert. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,     1849. 

This  beautiful  edition  of  Cowper  is  uniform 
with  the  same  publishers'  edition  of  Milton 
last  year,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  its 
typographical  and  exterior  neatness. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  some  boyish  lines,  given 
in  the  "  Final  Memorials,"  says : — 

"  Cowper,  of  England's  bards  the  wisest  and  the 
best" 

To  this,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  liberty  of 
slightly  interfering  with  the  rhythm,  so  as  to 
make  the  line  read, 

'*  Cowper,  one  of  England's  wisest  and  best 
bards,  and  perhaps  the  most  humorous,'' 

we  will  cheerfully  subscribe.  The  alteration 
is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  publishers  of  the 
next  edition  of  i^amb's  Letters. 

Alterations  are  quite  the  fashion.  We  have 
not  found  time  to  examine  the  orthography  of 
this  edition  very  carefully;  still  we  observe 
"  sceptre"  in  it  spelt  *'  scepter.'*  Now  "  scep- 
tre" comes  from  sceptrum;  and  the  orthography 
of  long  usage  has  been  to  follow  the  Latin  tr 
in  the  last  syllable.  The  word  "temple" 
comes  from  iemplum — will  the  printers  have  us 
change  it  to  "tern pel  "  to  suit  their  notions? 
If  they  do,  we  will  have  the  word  "  meddle," 
which  comes  from  the  Dutch  wiiddelen,  altered 
to  "  meddel,"  which  we  might  with  better  rea- 
son. 

"To  be  a  well-favored  man  is  the  gift  of 
fortune ;  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature ;" 
but  to  soell,  marry,  that  is  an  acquirement  not 
obtained  without  labor. 

We  hold  that  an  author's  Orthography,  with- 
in this  century  at  least,  is  his  property,  as  much 
as  hid  Syntax  or  his  Prosody. 


Gothic  Architecture,  applied  to  Modern  Resi' 
dences.  Containing  Designs  for  Entrances, 
Halls,  Stairs,  and  Parlors,  Window  Frames 
and  Dottr  Panelling,  etc.  etc.  The  whole  illus- 
trated with  Working  and  Perspective  Draw- 
ings, etc.  By  D.  II.  A  knot,  Architect.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  work  intended 
to  supply  tasteful  models  for  all  the  parts  of 
modern  dwellings,  composed  in  the  Gothic 
style.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  this 
numi>er,  its  author  is  eminently  qualified  to 
treat  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
designs  arc  admirnbly  executed  in  large  quarto 
lithographs,  with  letter-press  to  correspond. 
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The  Forrrery ;  A  TaU.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

A  sentence  must  suffice  to  chronicle  the  ad- 
vent of  another  novel  by  James,  and  to  express 
the  wish  that  the  industrious  author  may  live 
to  write  a  thousand,  and  we  never  read  one  of 
them. 


The  Romance  of  Yachting :  Voyage  the  First, 
By  JosKPH  C.  Hart,  Author  of  "  Miriam 
Coffin,"  &c.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1848. 

A  pleasant,  coarsely  written  book.  The  au- 
thor has  a  thorouufh  self-complacency,  and  he 
is  quite  racy  and  amusing  in  some  of  his 
sketches  of  sea  life.  He  delights  in  airing 
his  opinions,  and  lets  fly  here  and  there  at  all 
sorts  of  things,  with  the  most  entertaining  non- 
chalance imaginable. 

His  essay  on  Shakspeare'a  identity,  included 
in  the  melange,  is  quite  good  if  written  in  jest 
— still  better,  perhaps,  if  in  earnest.  We  will 
quote  enough  to  show  the  argument : — 

"  Oh,  Shakspeare — Immortal  bard — Mighty 
genius — Swan  of  Avon — thou  Unapproachable  I 
Are  there  no  more  fish,  no  more  krakens  in  that 
wondrous  sea  from  whidi  thou  wert  taken  ?  Shall 
there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

"  How  prone  the  English  people  are  to  kill  oflf 
theu*  g^eat  men  I  They  first  raise  them  up  to  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  then,  like  the  eagle 
with  the  tortoise,  or  the  monkey  which  mounts  Uie 
highest  tree  with  his  cocoa-nut,  they  dash  their 
victims  'all  to  pieces'  upon  the  rocks  below. 
Thus,  also,  they  play  the  game  of  nine-pins  with 
all  their  great  statesmen.  They  set  them  up, 
ay,  *  set  them  up,  my  boy  I*  for  the  pleasure  of 
knocking  them  down.  And  then,  again,  they 
drink  to  the  full,  at  the  Castalian  fomit,  and  the 
inclination  is  irresistible  to  demolish  the  vessel 
that  has  served  them : 

*  Sweet  the  pleasure 
After  drinking — to  break  glasses  I' 

It  is  thus  they  have  raised  up  Shakspeare ;  and 
now  they  are  demolishing  him  without  remorse. 

"  Was  he  not,  in  our  own  time,  the  *  unapproach- 
able,* the  *  undying,'  the  '  immortal  bard,'  the 
*  not  for  a  day  but  for  all  time,'  tlie  *  glorious,' 
the  *  avxet  swan  of  Avon,*  the  '  poet  of  true  ge- 
nius and  invention,'  the  'modest,'  the  'heaven- 
bom,'  the  '  creator,'  the  '  poet  of  all  climes,'  the 
bard  who  '  stole  the  Promethean  fire,'  the  '  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,'  the  '  man  on 
whom  each  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal,'  in  short, 
the  '  top-sawyer '  of  all  the  poetical  geniuses  of 
all  ages?  Ay,  all  this,  and  much  more.  But 
where  is  he  now  ?  Alas  1 — where  ?  How  the 
ghosts  of  old  authors  would  pitch  into  him,  among 
the  Infemals,  if  Dante  had  to  do  with  him  I 


"After '  the  bard'  had  been  dead  for  one  hundred 
years  and  utterly  forgotten,  a  player  and  a  writer 
of  tlie  succeeding  century,  turning  over  the  old 
lumber  of  a  theatrical  'property-room,'  find 
bushels  of  neglected  plays,  and  the  idea  of  a 
'  speculation'  occurs  to  them.  They  dig  at  haz- 
ard and  promiscuously,  and  disentomb  the  lite^ 
rary  remains  of  many  a  '  Wit*  of  a  former  cen- 
tury, educated  men,  men  of  mind,  graduates  of 
imiversities,  yet  starving  at  the  door  of  some  the- 
atre, while  tneir  plays  are  in  the  hands  of  an  ig- 
norant and  scurvy  manager,  awaiting  his  awful 
fiat.  They  die  in  poverty,  and  ^me  of  absolute 
starvation.  Still  their  plays,  to  the  amount  of 
hundreds,  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  manager, 
and  become  in  some  way  or  other  his  '  proper- 
ty.' A  'factotum'  is  kept  to  revise,  to  strike 
out,  to  refit,  revamp,  interpolate,  disfigure,  to  do 
anything  to  please  the  vulgar  and  vicious  taste 
of  the  multitude.  No  play  will  succeed,  without 
it  is  well  peppered  witn  vulgarity  and  obscenity. 
The  'property-room'  becomes  lumbered  to  reple- 
tion with  the  efforts  of  genius.  It  was  the  fashion 
of  the  day  for  all  literary  men  to  write  for  the 
theatre.  There  was  no  other  way  to  get  their 
productions  before  the  world.  In  the  process  of 
time,  the  brains  of  the  '  factotum,'  teeming  with 
smut  and  overflowing  all  the  while  with  prurient 
obscenity,  the  theatre  becomes  indicted  for  a  nui- 
sance, or  is  sought  to  be  '  avoided'  by  the  magis- 
trates for  its  evil  and  immoral  tendency.  The 
managers  are  forced  to  retire;  and  one,  who 
'owns  all  the  properties,'  leaves  the  hundreds  of 
original  or  interpolated  plays  to  the  usual  fate 
of  garret  lumber,  some  with  the  supposed  mark 
of  his  '  genius'  upon  them.  They  are  useless  to 
him,  for  he  is  a  player  and  a  manager  no  longer. 
A  hundred  years  pass,  and  they  and  their  reputed 
'  owner'  are  forgotten,  and  so  are  the  poets  who 
wrote  and  starved  upon  them.  Tlien  comes  the 
resurrection — *on  apeeulcUion.*  Betterton  the 
player,  and  Rowe  tne  writer,  make  a  selection 
from  a  promiscuous  heap  of  plays  found  in  a  gar- 
ret, nameless  as  to  authorship.  *  1  want  ia  hero  I' 
said  Byron,  when  he  commenced  a  certain  poem. 
'  I  want  an  author  for  this  selection  of  plays  1' 
said  Rowe.  'I  have  it!'  said  Betterton;  'call 
them  Shakspeare'sl'  And  Rowe,  the  'com- 
mentator,' commenced  to  puff  them  as  'the 
bard's,'  and  to  write  a  history  of  his  hero  in 
which  there  was  scarcely  a  word  that  had  the 
foundation  of  truth  to  rest  upon. 

"  This  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
manner  of  setting  up  Shakspeare :  and  the  man- 
ner of  pulling  him  down,  may  be^|gathered  from 
the  succeeding  commentators — ndsone  of  whom, 
perhaps,  dreamed  of  such  a  possibility  while  he 
was  trying  to  immortalize  his  idol,  ^ut  each  one, 
as  they  succeeded  one  another,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  outdo  his  predecessor  in  learning  and  re- 
search, and  developed  some  startling  antiquarian 
fact,  which,  by  accumulation,  worked  the  ught  of 
truth  out  of  darkness,  until,  one  after  the  other, 
the  leaves  of  the  chaplet,  woven  for  Shakspeare 
'  the  immortal,'  fall,  withered,  to  the  ground ;  his 
monument,  high  as  huge  Olympus,  crumbles  into 
dust;  and  his  apotheosis  yanishes  into  thin 
air.** 
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Tlui  bMta  Goldsinith,  trho,  in  one  of  hh  ei 
qv,  thai  opens  on  "  To  be  or  not  to  be :" 


■  our  opinioD,  b  heap  Ot  ftfaturditieA,  whether  ve 
nnidar  the  litiution,  the  ■entiment,  the  argu- 
^  or  the  poetij  " 


P.  YvgHii  MaroHU  Carmhta.  Classical  Se- 
tiee.  Edited  bf  Dm.  Schmitk  and  Zunpt. 
1m  &BlaDcfaanl. 

C.  SoSuKti  Critpi  is  Bdin  Catiliitario  tt  Ju- 
gtrtkiiw  Edited  Iv  Dia.  ScHHiTz  and  ZuiiFF. 
lei  St  Blauchanl.    1S43. 

XoMgdkon'i  Mrmorahilia  tf  Socratei,  tcUh 
EngUA  NoUt,  Crilical  and  Explanatory, 
The  Prolegomena  of  Kukner,  Wigger's 
LUt  if  Soeratet,  etc.  B;  Charles  Anthos. 
hXt.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 


York:  Harper  &  Brotiiera.    1848. 

A  FlrU  Bootinaretk;  eonlaininga  fuUriew 
^Atformtafy>ord»,viilh  Vocabularies  and 
oopiouM  Exerdiet,  on  the  mtlhod  vf  eimslant 
tMiMion  oTid  repetition.  By  John  McClik- 
TDcx,  D.  D.,  Profesaar  of  Languages,  and 
Gbouk  R.  Cnoon,  A.M.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
foMor  of  Lugaagea  in  DickinaoD  College. 
NawYork':    Harper  &.  Brotbere.     1848. 

It  ia  Mpeciallj  pleaaing  to  see  among  the 
baapa  of  new  books  that  necessarily  pass  be- 
fbra  tUa  department  of  the  Review,  so  large  a 
nnmber  devoted  to  ctasMcal  studies.  We  are 
diipand  to  legard  ancb  stadies  with  more  Ta- 
rn dwn  {■  geneiall;  given  to  tbem  in  these 
day*  of  mecnanical  triumpha,  and  the  excite- 
■wnt  of  life  in  a  fertile  continent,  that  is  filling 
np  with  aaexampled  rapidity.  We  think  they 
iBiid  Mpacially  to  refine  tho  laste,  and  thus  to 
pravent  Ihe  rush  of  the  crnwd  from  bearing  on 
tbo  nervei,  and  breaking  down  too  soon  ihc 
perception  of  trnth  and  Mauty. 

The  lirattwo  in  the  above  list  are  part  of  a 
well  known  series,  now  in  progress  of  pi:b- 
licalion.  They  are  in  a  convenient  form,  wich 
nolea  at  the  tout  of  each  page  instead  of  at  the 
and,  which  we  think  an  improvement.  The 
mtea  are  also  brief  and  (o  tlia  purpose. 

Dr.  Atrthon'a  edition  of  Xcnophon's  Memo- 
imbilia  ia  very  complete,  and  the  Prolegomena 
Wid  roioate  life  of  Socrates  add  much  to  it« 
nine.  The  notes  are  copious  and  render  the 
nading  of  the  tent  veir  easy  to  the  pupil. 

Wa  at«  lean  favorably  impressed  by  the  First 
Book  in  Greek,  since,  on  a  ba^ty  inapeclion,  il 


seems  to  leave  too  little  to  the  natnral  ordinaiT 
power  of  the  perceptive  and  acquisitive  facul- 
ties of  the  yonng.  It  goes  too  minutely  lain 
the  thing,  and  hstnmers  it  overand  over  with  a 
laboriousness  and  timidity  that  we  cannot  but 
fear  must  render  the  road  to  learning  too  uni- 
form and  smooth  to  be  pleasant  travelling.  We 
think  there  ia  danger  in  being  over-careful  to 
tell  pupils  everything ;  they  are  apt  to  feel  such 
instruction  tedious  and  insulting  to  their  un- 
derstandings. 

The  First  Book  in  Latin,  however,  by  tlie 
same  antbors,  is  said  to  be  popular  with  leacb- 


mtSIC  ABD  THE  DBAMA. 

Music  may  be  said  lo  remainfirm  at  our  last 
month's  quotations.  The  demand  is  constant, 
but  holders  do  not  seem  disposed  to  supply  the 
market  with  a  fair  qnantity  of  the  geuuine 

At  the  Opera  large  lots  of  a  very  inferior 
article  from  the  manufactory  of  Verdi,  have 
changed  hands,  together  with  a  few  cargoes 
from  tbe  well  known  houses  of  Bellini  and 
Donizetti,  fair  lo  middling.  These  passed  for 
notes  on  time  and  were  sold  per  inmke ;  which 
in  general  proved  correct,  particularly  (hose  by 
the  laborde. 

There  has  also  been  an  intestinal  or  inter- 
necine commotion  among  some  of  the  principal 
singers.  Benedetti  behaved  foolishly,  it  is  said, 
ana  there  was  also  anafikir  one  evening  in  the 
lobby.  But  at  Iftat  advices  all  was  going  on 
smoothly,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion Ihat  the  affdirs  of  (he  house  would  couiinue 
prosperous. 

Of  Concerts,  the  Philharmonic  was  the  most 
interesting.  It  was  given  at  tlia  now  musical 
hall  in  Broadway,  formerly  the  Cellar  flouse. 
The  symphony  by  Gardi-  was  ils  principal  fea- 
ture. Tiiis  work  is  marked  by  that  sugrrcrilivc, 
ha1f.<)evcloped  melody  peculiar  to  AlnndelHsohn, 
and  it  has  a  slow  movement  of  much  beauty, 
also  like  that  composer.  But  it  warns  breudlli 
in  tlic  hartnony  and  clear  purjioae  in  the  work- 
ing out,  and  as  a  whole,  thungh  a  work  of 
merit,  it  is,  compared  with  iJectlioven  and 
Mozart,  very  sentimentnl. 

An  overture  by  Kiee  was  played — thcnoirlcBt 
tiling  that  was  ever  heard. 

A  new  young  violinist,  Luigi  Elena,  played 
part  of  a  concerto  uf  Viciixiemps  in  a  style 
Ihat  reminded  us  more  of  that  wonderful  maetcr 
than  anything  we  have  heani  since  his  own 
pliiying.  The  young  player  is  already  a  great 
artist.  An  anmleurof  his  iiMrumt^nt  may  derive 
more  sense  of  beauty  from  the  sight  of  his 
bow-hand  and  arm,  than  the  unlearned  can  nn- 
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dersttnd.  In  thnrt,  his  whnle  peifc 
deliglitful,  and  if,  as  poine  one  eaid,  he  played 
out  of  tune,  the  fault  is  in  our  hearing,  for 
lo  HE  al  the  end  of  the  hall,  his  playing  was  a 
most  pleating  discordance,  and  we  would  we 
bad  more  freqnent  opportunities  of  listening  to 
such  falee  playine. 

Mr,  Macfarren  B  article  on  Mozart  we  com- 
mend lo  the  attention  of  our  maeic-loving 
readers ;  it  will  be  admired  by  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  Tte  atithor  has 
dietingiiifhed  himself  both  in  dramatic  and 
instrumental  composition,  and  this  article,  as 
well  as  the  one  on  Mendelssohn  in  our  Septem- 
ber number,  evinces  hia  ability  as  a  critic.  He 
retiimed  to  London  last  month,  carrying  with 
him  tlie  best  wishes  of  all  who  were  fortunate 


The  benefit  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Simpson 
at  the  Park  broucht  the  substantial  sum  of 
$4000,  to  which  Mr.  Macready  added  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  night's  readings,  $300  more.  Since 
then  Mr.  HambliDhaspjayed  in  Shakspcare  to 
fair  houses.  At  ihe  Broadway  one  evening 
Benedick  was  well  ^ven  by  Mr.  Richings,  and 
Dogberry  admirably  by  Mr.  Blake. 

1'.  S.  Within  an  hour  after  the  foregoing 
sentences  were  written,  the  Park  theatre  caught 
6re  and  waa  wholly  consumed,  the  bare  walls 
being  now  all  that  is  lefl  of  this  time-honored 
temple.  It  caught  at  about  six  o'clock  on  a 
drizzling  Saturday  evening,  a  time  whonBroatl- 
way  is  at  flood  tide.  The  writer  chanced  to  be 
taking  liJs  tea  at  Windust'e  Refectory,  which, 
not  many  will  require  to  be  informed, is  afamous 
cellar  a  few  doors  from  ijie  theatre  towards 
Broadway,  when  the  alarm  was  first  given. 

We  hcant  the  noise  overhead  for  a  long  while 
with  the  usual  nonchahince  of  a  city  resident, 
and  continued  to  peruse  the  evening  paper  as 
bcfoie,  until  some  one  came  in  who  said  the  fire 
was  close  by,  in  Ann  street.  Even  this  was 
not  a  sufficient  circumstance  to  induce  one  to 
po^tpone  the  enjoyment  of  a  quiel  repast.  Bat 
preseiilly  one  of  Oje  waiters  rushed  in  with  his 
jacket  wet  by  thcengine,  and  produced  a  Heffira 
witii  most  of  the  suppers  at  the  difTerent  tables 
by  saying  breathlessly  that  the  roof  of  the 
theatre  was  all  on  a  blaze ! 

Upon  this  we  deemed  ihe  matter  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  inquired  into,  and  bringing  tlie  lea 
to  a  hasty  conclusion,  came  into  the  front  room 
just  as  the  waiters  were  bolting  the  doors  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  the  crowd.  Of  course 
what  kept  them  oul  kept  us  in.  Meanwhile  the 
cellar  began  lo  fill  with  smoke,  and  it  began  to 
be  donbtM  with  some  who  were  in  like  predica- 
ment with  ourself,  whether  Windust  did  not 
design  tointroduce  an  improvement  on  the  meats 
for  which  tlie  place  is  renowned,  by  roasting  a 
few  of  bis  customers. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  however,  there  was 
a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  fireman  was 


let  in  who  said,  "  The  Park  is  all  cm  lire  ;  we 
can't  stop  it ;  yon  had  better  save  all  yon  can  I" 
We  took  the  opportunity  of  his  entrance  to 
escape  to  the  open  air.  The  change  in  the 
appearance  of  things  above  since  the  hour  be* 
fore  was  quite  bewildering.  Then  the  ibeet 
was  dark,  sloppy,  dismal ;  nov  the  whole  of  die 
lower  enil  of  tne  Park,  the  Aitor  Hoiue  fiwt, 
and  the  street  above  were  iUumiiieled  wfth 
as  mnch  distinctness  as  in  the  brigblMt  am- 
light,  and  the  throng  of  speclaton  wu  inUMMI. 
Tne  open  space  at  the  extremity  of  tka  fttk 
was  kepi  open  by  the  police  for  the  I  illlinillilillrti 
of  Ihe  firemen  and  people  carryia^  goode  AcM 
the  building  next  the  theatre  orerto  St  PanTi 
church-yard.     We  cronaed  over  to  the  Alttc 

The  view  from  thence  waa  very  macolSoBat, 
and  to  us  not  without  aeaociatians  wtfeh  W^ 
dered  it  more  than  nsoally  impneiiT^  ht- 
deed,  from  the  observation*  in  ue  cicWi^dte 
regret  we  felt  in  seeing  the  old  hones  I 
down,  appeared  to  be  alraoetnniverMJ.  "' 
look  on    and  see  a  place  i 


Dflioartti 


where  they  have  been  accDsti 

in  lellectual  amusement,  where  thdr  hetUr  mb> 

pathies  have  been  so  often  enltited,    wbm 


they  have  partaken  in  the  fiUal  ntof  ofBeoi- 
let,  pitied  poor  DeBdemona,  lutrntd  fl)  At 
vows  of  Romeo,  Lear'a  madneae,  MicbWt'e 
ambition,  without  feeling  more  moved  tbenfter 
arc  in  Utholdine  theconflag^tionoTitoieeud 
warehouses.  There  was  a  genHelattecfament 
among  a  great  portion  of  onr  pnblte  fi>r  '  Oli 
Drury,"  and  it  may  be  aome  comolatiaii  lo 
the  departed  Gtniua  Loci,  to  leem  that  fts  mit 
was  imt  witnessed  by  cold  and  QneympelhirilK 
spectators.  Of  the  thousand! — huDdtede  ot 
thousands,  we  might  almost  ny,  pnfaebljOBB 
half  at  least  had  been  at  one  time  or  "wthwr 
within  its  walls ;  many  in  compaiiT  v4h 
friends,  it  maybe,  of  those  who  naedto  land  « 
much  brilliance  to  its  boxes:  it  is  net  tab* 
supposed  but  that  most  of  theee  woaU  hRfq 
gladly  been  spared  the  spectacle  of  one  of  iht 
most  brilliant  fires  the  city  has  lately  wit 
ncssed.  But  fnte  did  not  sootdain;  aodira 
are  called  upon  to  lament  with  a  becoming  m«> 
row  our  ancient  friend's  deceaae.  Peace  ta 
his  ashes !  If  report  speaks  truly,  we  "  "tMH 
not  look  npon  his  like  again." 

Wu  shall  endeavor  to  transfer  our  affection 
to  the  Broadway,  or  rather  shall  endeavor 
lo  reserve  it  for  what  is  lofly  and  e.vcellent  in 
the  Drama,  and  in  acting,  wlierever  it  may  be 
produced.  We  are  no  encomiast,  or  defender 
of  Ihe  present  generation  of  theatres ;  but  it 
eeems  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of  a  critical  and 
literary  journal,  to  have  an  eye  to  the  dramatic 
as  well  as  to  the  fine  arts,  and  whenever  anv- 
thing  is  given  which  desen-es  lo  be  noticed 
with  favor,  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
elevation  of  the  stage,  to  briefly  mention  it. 


y<:^^^a^^^^4^^;  -^ 
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DANGERS  AND  SAFEGUARDS  OF  THE   UNION.. 


Scarcely  any  period  of  ten  years  has 
eUpaed  since  the  commencement  of  our 
government,  in  which  many  have  not  been 
fotind  who  believed  a  crisis  had  arrived 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  American  Insti- 
tutions. And  yet  crisis  after  crisis  has 
come  and  gone,  and  still  those  institutions 
survive — apparently  gaining  new  strength 
with  every  such  trial  of  them,  and  afford- 
ing new  proof  of  the  wisdom  in  which  they 
were  conceived,  and  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples with  which,  on  the  wliolc,  they 
are  administered.  The  reason  of  these 
apprehensions  undoubtedly  is,  that  opin- 
ion is  governed  more  by  the  passions  ex- 
cited in  individual  minds  hy  the  tenipornry 
disappointments  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  political  affairs,  than  by  calm  and 
dispassionate  reflection  upon  the  deep  con- 
servative philosophy  which  is  constantly 
acting  beneath  the  surface  of  events,  to 
modify  and  control  them.  There  is 
nothing  more  natural  or  more  common,  at 
least  with  the  great  mass  of  minds,  than 
to  invest  general  views  with  the  hues  and 
colorings  which  belong  to  the  excitements 
of  particular  events ;  and  hence  ruin, 
desolation,  even  death  itself  is  often  im- 
agined to  stand  directly  before  us,  when 
the  lapse  of  a  litUe  time,  and  the  passing 
of  the  crisis  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
fear,  prove  that  the  trouble  which  we  have 
experienced  has  really  been  nothing  more 
than  a  very  shght  and  easily  corrigible 
difficidty. 

If  these  reflections  be  true,  and  we  be- 
lieve they  are,  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
misgivings  we  duly  and  hourly  hear  ex- 
pieuedy  about  the  perpetuity  of  our  Union 


I  and  the  blessings  of  free  government  inci- 
dent to  it — at  any  rate,  the  matter  must 
be  considered  as  open  for  discussion  ;  and 
we  propose  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  upon 
it. 

The  trodlem  of  the  DURABiLrrv  of 
ovR  National  Umox,  then,  naturally  sug- 
gests three  topics  of  inquiry: — 

1 .  Tl'ic  ckments  which  tend  to  union. 

2.  The  elements  which  tend  todisunion, 
or  are  supposed  to  do  so. 

3.  Wliicli  of  these  classes  of  elements 
will  most  probably  predominate  in  a  gen- 
eral result. 

The  i'lomonts  which  tend  to  union  are 
nuiinlv  fcuir  : — 

1 .  Unity  of  lancfuage. 

2.  Unity  of  civilization. 

3.  Unity  of  interest. 

4.  Unity  of  government  as  distinguished 
from  confederation. 

The  elements  which  tend,  or  are  thought 
to  tend  to  disunion,  are  mainly  five : — 

1.  The  predominance  of  excesses  of 
party  spirit. 

2.  The  dissent  of  particular  States  from 
the  occasional  policy  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  our  territorial 
limits. 

4.  Slavery. 

5.  Universal   suffrage. 
We  shall  discuss  these  two  classes  of  elie- 

ments  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  stated 
them.  Of  the  first  class,  unity  of  language 
is  the  first  named. 

First,  then,  of  unity  of  language.  The 
simplest  truths  have  often  the  deepest  phi- 
losophy, though  they  generally  pass  with- 
out observation  because  they  are  not  strik 
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ng.  Unity  o  language,  as  a  most  im- 
portant element  of  our  union,  belongs  to 
this  class.  This  element  derives  its  force 
from  the  principle  of  sympathy,  which, 
beginning,  so  to  speak,  in  the  particular  in 
neighborhoods,  passes  in  the  general  to 
the  community,  and  stops  not  till  it  reaches 
the  universal  in  an  entire  nation.  The 
bond  of  our  union  has  its  central  force  in 
ideas.  These  are  made  uniform  by  uni- 
formity of  utterance,  and  have,  through 
sympathy  upon  all  vital  topics,  a  natural 
result  in  unity  of  general  political  opinion. 
Difterence  of  language,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  barrier  to  intercourse,  and  conse- 
quently to  interchange  and  uniformity  of 
ideas ;  and  a  miion  between  states  which 
could  exist  consistently  with  such  differ- 
ence, must  stand  rather  upon  identity  of 
interest  than  identity  of  sentiment ;  and 
that  union  must  be  small  in  territorial  ex- 
tent of  which  such  identity  of  interest 
could  be  truly  predicated.  Hence  unity 
of  language  would  seem  not  merely  to 
have  an  important  tendency  to  union,  but 
to  be,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  it — at  least 
on  a  scale  so  large  as  ours.  Just  imagine, 
for  instance,  that  we  have  as  many  lan- 
guages in  our  Union  as  there  are  States 
that  compose  it,  and  that  each  State  has 
one  of  these  exclusively  to  itself:  the 
question  would  seem  of  no  dillicult  solu- 
tion, how  long  we  should  hold  together. 
But  the  sympathy  from  unity  of  language, 
the  want  of  which,  under  this  reasoning, 
might  dissolve  our  Union,  may,  in  its  gen- 
eration of  affection  in  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  of  a  diffused  sentiment  of 
national  patriotism  which  springs  from 
these,  be  relied  upon  as  one  very  certain 
means  of  preserving  it. 

The  second  element  mentioned  as  tend- 
ing to  the  durability  of  our  Union — unity 
of  civilizatioi> — bears  a  very  close  relation 
to  the  first,  and  is,  indeed,  in  a  great 
measure  the  offspring  of  it.  By  civiliza- 
tion we  mean,  in  this  connection  specially, 
manners  and  customs  and  habits  of  thought 
upon  topics  of  a  common  interest — and 
there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  language 
to  give  similarity  to  these  throughout  the 
same  country.  Now,  these  manners  and 
customs  and  habits  of  thought  are  gener- 
ally alike  throughout  our  country ;  so 
much  so  that  it  mav  be  said  with  truth, 
we  think,  that  a  native  of  anj  Southern 


State  would  scarcely  bo  distinguished  in 
either  of  the  particulars  mentioned,  the 
very  first  day  that  he  should  be  trans- 
planted from  his  native  region-  to  a  resi- 
dence in  Boston.  In  our  judgment  too 
much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
this  fact  as  connected  with  the  durabihty 
of  our  Union.  Everywhere  throughout 
our  widely  extended  domain,  in  every 
other  State  as  well  as  in  his  own,  the  lo- 
cal character  of  the  Louisianian,  or  the 
Virginian,  or  the  Massachusetts  man,  is 
merged  in  the  general,  universal  character 
of  an  American  ;  and  as  such,  his  heart  of 
patriotism  beats  for  every  other  spot  that 
bears  the  common  flag,  with  the  same  fer- 
vor as  for  that  which  gave  him  birth. 

This  similarity  in  manners  and  customs 
and  habits  of  thought  is  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day  under  the  influ- 
ence of  various  causes.  Among  these, 
we  would  name  a  common  origin ;  same- 
ness of  education,  pursuits  and  general 
taste  ;  similarity  of  pohtical  institutions  in 
the  different  States,  all  concentrating  their 
efforts  upon  the  inculcation  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  rational  liberty  ;  a  common 
religion,  whose  central  idea  is  individual 
freedom  and  responsibility  ;  a  religion  not 
of  establishment  but  of  sentiment — not  as 
incidental  to  our  political  system,  but  inte- 
gral with,  and  an  essential  part  of  it ;  a 
reliicion  which  works  from  the  centre  out- 
ward,  developing  man — not  from  the  cir- 
cumference inward,  enslaving  him  ;  a  re- 
ligion which  begins  at  the  heart  and 
prompts  to  worthy  action — not  one  which 
begins  at  the  head  and  ends  in  specula- 
tion ;  in  a  word,  a  religion  which  begins 
and  ends  in  God  and  humanity — not  a 
theocraty  which  in  its  aims  at  power  would 
transcend  both. 

But  there  is  another  influence  connected 
with  the  growth  of  this  similarity  in  man- 
ners and  customs  and  habits  of  thought, 
which  is  marked  more  by  the  actual  than 
the  senlimenlal.  It  is  the  third  of  the  ele- 
ments which  we  have  named  as  tending  to 
union,  viz :  unity  of  interest  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  This  is 
found  in  the  establishment  of  the  closest 
intercourse  of  trade  between  the  remotest 
points  of  our  territory,  guarantied  and  sus- 
tained in  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  entirest  freedom  from  re- 
strainty  and  fostered  and  encouraged  hj 
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the  largest  flEu^ilities,  both  natural  and  ar- 
tifical,  of  intercommiinication. 

The  unity  of  interest  of  which  wc  speak 
is  founded  m  diversity  of  product,  creating 
the  means  of  supplying  mutuality  of  wants. 
In  thb  view,  the  varieties  of  climate,  soil, 
and  resonrces  of  the  different  sections  of 
oar  country,  by  promoting  intercourse  and 
trade  between  them,  instead  of  raising  an- 
tagonisms to  destroy  the  Union,  are  con- 
stantly adding  new  inducements  of  interest 
to  perpetuate  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  draw- 
back to  the  favorable  action  of  this  princi- 
ple, unless  it  be  in  capricious  measures  of 
the  general  government  by  which  some 
sections  shall  be  aggrandized  to  the  exclu- 
aoD,  or  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  no 
evQ  from  this  source  of  sufficient  magni- 
tnde  or  permanency  can  ever  arise  to  dis- 
boItc  the  Union,  as  long  as  the  reprc- 
lentative  principle  shall  remain  the  foun- 
datkm  of  our  system  and  an  honest  pco- 
rie  be  found  at  stated  seasons  to  apply  it. 
Disputes  will  arise,  as  they  have  arisen,  be- 
twteen  difierent  sections  as  to  the  particu- 
lar eflfect  of  measures  upon  sectional  in- 
towts ;  but  whatever  threats  there  may 
be  in  speeches  or  resolves,  looking  to  dLs- 
omon,  there  is  a  great  conserving  power 
ia  the  seneral  character  of  the  system, 
which  will  promptly  meet  and  effectually 
counteract  them.     On  this  point  we  have 
sufficiently  had  the  demonstrations  of  ex- 
perience. 

To  these  three  elements  of  union — uni- 
ty of  language,  unity  of  civilization,  and 
unity  of  interest — ^we  add  the  fourth — the 
legitimate  froit  of  all — ^unity  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  sentiment  of  resistance  to  opprcs- 
non,  the  Revolution  of  '70  found  the 
American  people  one.  Though  divided 
into  thirteen  separate  communities,  each 
poGtically  independent  of  all  tlie  rest,  they 
pledged  themselves  upon  a  common  altar, 
^tfcthebr  services  to  a  common  cause,  and, 
m  the  achievement  of  Independence,  par- 
ticipated in  a  common  triumph.  The  con- 
Mention  of  '76  was  an  alliance,  offensive 
Jffld  defensive,  of  sovereign  States,  contain- 
ing articles  whose  stipulations  pcrtJiincd  to 
wem  as  States  in  their  political  capacities. 
Ia  no  particular  had  that  confederation 
Ae  duuacter  of  a  government,  either  in 
fan  or  substance.  Simply  as  a  league, 
cabodied  against  a  common  enemy,  it  was 
vnu  UL  vo«  n.    new  aiaiis.  8 


found  to  answer  its  immediate  purpose  tol- 
erably well  as  long  as  that  enemy  existed. 
But  the  moment  peace  was  established 
and  the  outward  pressure,  which  in  a 
state  of  war  had  held  the  States  together, 
was  withdrawn,  the  Union,  which  before 
had  breasted  a  thousand  battles,  and  by 
breasting  a  thousand  more,  had  it  been  ne- 
cessarv,  could  have  continued  to  show  the 
consistency  of  adamant,  was  now  subject 
to  elements  of  weakness  and  discord  from 
within,  which  made  it  but  a  rope  of  sand. 
Its  difficulty  was  that  it  tried  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  government  without  being 
one,  and  it  failed.  A  sad  experience  of 
five  or  six  years  led  to  the  change  under 
which  we  have  existed  ever  since.  The 
object  of  this  change  on  all  hands  and  with 
all  parties  was,  to  presence  and  perpetuate 
the  Union  which  the  confederation  had 
formed.  No  new  arrangement  upon  the 
basis  of  a  league  to  act  in  sovereign  States 
could  bo  mjido  to  accomplish  this  any  bet- 
ter than  the  old  one.  There  must  be  an  act, 
therefore,  of  the  whole  people  of  the  States 
as  one,  to  fix  the  responsibilities  which 
should  give  to  a  new  arrangement  the  con- 
sistency of  a  government.  And  this  mode 
was  adopted  and  the  present  constitution 
was  the  glorious  result.  Now  the  distinc- 
tive, radical  difference  between  the  old 
confedomtion  and  the  present  constitution, 
is,  that  the  former  acted  upon  States,  and 
the  latter  acts  directly  upon  the  people. 
The  one  rested  for  its  execution  upon  the 
honor  or  convenience  of  thirteen  sover- 
eign parties  to  a  contract ;  the  other  rests 
upon  the  principle  of  obedience  of  each 
and  every  citizen  to  a  command  of  law. 
Tlie  articles  of  the  one  could  be  enforced 
only  by  the  bayonet ;  the  provisions  of  the 
other  are  so  ordered,  as  it  were,  that  they 
execute  themselves.  The  constitution, 
then,  expresses  the  exact  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment. As  such  it  was  evidently  designed, 
as  such  it  must  act  if  its  purpose  be  ac- 
complishod :  and  by  whatever  name  you 
call  it,  whether  a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple or  a  compact  between  the  States,  you 
cannot  change  its  character.  It  will  do 
precisely  the  same  things,  perform  pre- 
cisely the  same  functions,  and  work  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  whether  you  call  it 
by  the  one  name  or  the  other. 

But  in  the  formation  of  a  general  gov- 
ernment for  the   people  of  the  tliirtecn 
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States  as  one,  it  was  no  part  of  the  de- 
sign, as  it  would  have  been  no  part  of 
wisdom,  to  extinguish  the  distinctive  sov- 
ereignties of  the  States  themselves.  These 
should  remain  precisely  as  they  were,  ex- 
cept in  certain  defined  particulars  of  Hmi- 
tation  of  their  power,  necessary  for  the 
uninterrupted  action  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. And  this  brings  us  to  an  analysis 
of  the  deepest  interest  of  the  complex 
philosophy  of  our  system,  and  the  ratio- 
nale of  it,  as  bearing  upon  our  fourth  ele- 
ment of  union,  viz. :  unity  of  government. 

We  have  said  that  it  would  have  been 
no  part  of  wisdom  to  have  extinguished 
the  distinctive  sovereignties  of  the  in- 
dividual States.  We  might  have  said, 
that  the  continuance  of  these  sovereignties 
was  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of 
the  system  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  constitution  to  establish.  That  pur- 
pose was  the  establishment  in  perpetuity, 
over  the  whole  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  of  a  free  Republican  Representa- 
tive government.  Now,  we  maintain,  and 
it  seems  generally  agreed,  that  no  free 
form  of  government,  such  as  oursj  could 
be  made  to  last  for  any  length  of  time 
over  an  extent  of  territory  beyond  the 
limit  of  homogeneousness  of  interest,  with- 
out the  aid  of  subordinate  local  sovereijrn- 
ties,  the  territory  of  each  of  which  should 
be  within  a  limit  prescribed  by  the  same 
principle.  And  as  on  the  one  hand,  diver- 
sity of  interests  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country  tends,  by  creating  intercourse 
and  trade  between  those  sections,  to  unity  of 
interest  and  a  harmonious  administration 
of  the  government  as  regards  the  whole 
Union ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  homo- 
geneousness of  interest  equally  tends,  in- 
deed is  indispensable,  to  the  happy  and 
harmonious  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment of  a  particular  State.  Over  the 
whole  territory,  there  are  as  many  diver- 
sities of  interests  as  there  are  States  ;  but 
in  each  of  the  individual  States,  the  in- 
terests are  for  the  most  part  the  same. 
The  distinction  between  these  diversities 
and  similarities  of  interests,  is  ascertained 
by  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  and  fa- 
cilities of  local  trade  to  be  enjoyed  alike 
by  all. 

Now,  in  every  system  of  government, 

iJiere  are  two  forms  of  power — a  central 

£foremment,  and  a  central  administration. 


The  central  government  is  embodied  in  the 
functionaries  at  the  capital,  where  the  su- 
preme power  is  located.  The  central  ad- 
ministration reaches  to  the  furthest  extent 
of  the  nation's  territory  and  population, 
and  is,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  subordinate 
ministers.  In  Russia,  the  practical  union 
of  the  two  is  of  the  substance  of  the 
system,  and,  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  territory,  constitutes  a  galling  des- 
potism. In  the  United  States,  although 
that  union  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
theory,  its  force  is  practically  overcome  by 
the  superior  central  administration  of  sub- 
divided local  sovereignties.  In  Russia,  the 
power  of  the  autocrat  is  as  strongly  felt  at 
Taganroe  as  at  St.  Petersburg ;  for  there 
is  no  local  sovereignty  by  which  Taganroe 
can  be  governed.  In  the  United  States, 
no  man  feels  that  h«  has  any  other  gov- 
ernment than  that  of  the  local  municipality 
in  which  he  lives.  In  Russia,  we  have 
said,  the  system  is  one  of  galling  des- 
potism. And  it  is  necessarily  so ;  for  her 
territory  is  of  almost  boundless  extent,  and 
the  government,  as  a  unit,  tiikes  its  char- 
acter, as  free  or  despotic,  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  administration  in  any  one  part  of 
the  country.  Now,  just  m  proportion  to 
the  distance  of  a  particular  locality  from 
the  seat  of  the  power  that  rules  it,  just  in 
that  proportion  must  that  power  be  strin- 
gent in  its  government.  It  acts  through 
subordinate  ministers  at  great  distances 
away,  without  the  sympathies  and  respon- 
sibilities of  frequent  personal  intercourse 
between  those  ministers  and  their  supe- 
riors. The  exact  orders  of  the  central 
government  must  be  exactly  carried  out 
by  the  central  administration.  And  there 
is  no  form  of  tyranny  so  oppressive  as 
that  in  which  subordinate  ministers  carry 
out  the  edicts  of  their  masters,  for  the 
merit  of  such  agents  is  measured  by  the 
precision  with  which  they  do  their  work. 
And  this  is  especially  necessary,  where 
there  is  a  dynasty  to  be  sustained  as  well 
as  a  government  to  be  administered. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 
the  principle  of  a  central  administration 
at  points  remote  from  the  location  of  the 
central  government,  is  completely  neutral- 
ized in  its  despotic  tendencies,  by  that 
wise  adjustment  of  powers  between  the 
general  and  the  state  governments,  which 
gives  to  the  latter  the  almost  entire  con« 
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trol  of  all  local  affairs,  while  the  former  is 
infested  with  the  dignity  as  well  as  the 
power  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  a  na- 
tioo  of  vast  territorial  extent,  in  all  its 
rditions,  both  foreign  and  domestic .  Upon 
any  other  principle  than  precisely  that  on 
which  oar  national  system  is  adjusted,  in 
reiition  to  the  States,  a  few  short  years 
would  doubtless  witness  the  destruction  of 
our  Republic.  But  standing  as  it  does 
qpOQ  that  principle,  our  union  has  the  con- 
ntency  of  the  arch — the  heavier  you 
bear  upon  it,  the  stronger  it  becomes ; 
ud  this  first  experiment  in  all  time,  of  a 
free  government  founded  upon  a  per- 
muent  basis,  promises  a  permanency  of 
dontion  far  beyond  any  record  of  post 
hatory. 

We  hare  thus  disposed  of  those  cle- 
OKDts  in  our  system,  which  we  have  par- 
tiealarly  regarded  as  tending  to  union. 
We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
which  are  supposed  to  tend  to  disunion. 
And  first,  of  the  predominance  of  an  cx- 
een  of  party  spint. 

On  this  subject  we  would  say,  that  of 
pirty  spirit  itself  there  Lis,  with  many, 
ensted  a  strange  delusion.  Either  iis 
philosophy  has  not  been  understood,  or  it 
MB  not  been  duly  studied.  This  element, 
10  often  decried  as  the  certain  premonition 
of  our  downfall,  is  the  very  living  principle 
of  our  being  and  our  growth.  Its  centre 
k  indiridual  freedom  of  opinion — its  cir- 
eamference  the  manly  demonstration  of  it 
b  the  administration  of  affairs.  Leave  it 
M  it  is,  and  the  abuses  of  power  which 
voold  threaten  and  overawe  the  freedom 
Irom  which  it  springs,  will  always  find  a 
aaiter  in  it.  Take  it  away,  and  you  will 
lOon  find  the  monotony  and  stupidity  of 
ToiUsh  submission  united  with  the  des- 
po&m  which  would  make  its  chains  oter- 
mL  The  opponent  of  party  spirit  is  any- 
thing but  the  advocate  of  freedom.  He 
woud  stop  the  current  of  ideas,  find  cramp 
the  lonl  into  a  fixed  form  of  thought.  He 
voold  deny  to  mind  the  progress  which  is 
its  f^ioTf,  and  set  a  cloud  upon  it,  tlirough 
which  no  ray  of  liberty's  light  should  ever 
penetimte.  The  opposition  to  party  spirit 
a  bonded  upon  the  idea  that  1  am  right, 
•od  you  dre  wrong.  Now  we  doubt 
whether  any  fellow-citizen  of  ours  would 
be  irilliog  to  deal  with  us  on  such  a  foot- 
Bg;  for  his  right  to  his  opinion  is  as  good 


as  ours  to  ours,  and  his  claim  to  our  re- 
spect as  good  ns  ours  to  his.  So  that 
party  spirit,  which  is  another  phrase  to 
express  difference  of  opinion,  coexists  with 
freedom,  and  is  essential  to  it.  Put  it 
away,  and  you  substitute  an  arbitrary 
government  of  law,  for  a  rational  govern- 
ment of  intelligent  opinion.  Put  it  away, 
and  you  set  a  dead  pool  in  the  place  of  a 
living  sea. 

But  the  argument  against  the  durability 
of  the  Union  is  from  tlie  excess  of  party 
spirit.  True ;  but  all  experience  shows 
that  this  exists,  in  any  given  instance,  only 
for  a  day — violent,  to  be  sure,  and  threat- 
ening destruction  to  all  that  comes  before 
it  while  it  Lists.  But  the  passi(m  that  is 
quickly  kindled  soon  subsides — not  always 
the  worse  for  those  who  liave  been  the 
subjects  of  it.  We  must  have  our  storms 
as  well  as  sunshines — the  hurricanes  that 
lay  waste  our  forests  as  well  as  the  gentle 
winds  that  have  holpcd  to  rear  them. 
The  seeds  of  some  fell  disease,  perhaps, 
have  been  blown  away  by  the  whirlwind 
that  has  brou^jht  our  dwellings  about  our 
heads  ;  and  thus  the  providence  that,  in 
its  severity,  has  made  us  homeless,  in  its 
mercy  has  sj)ared  us  from  the  pestilence. 

But  after  all,  what  is  meant  by  this  ex- 
cess of  party  spirit  ?  Three  or  four  promi- 
nent party  issues,  which  events  from  time 
to  time  are  placing  before  the  country, 
seem,  in  the  present  estimation  of  their 
bearings,  to  involve  the  very  being  of  tha- 
government.  We  take  fire  at  the  danger 
that  lit>s  before  us,  and  forgetting  that 
there  is  anvthinir  rcdeemin'jr  underneath, 
the  maddened  sfirface  drives  us  to  de- 
spair, to  wake  uj)  in  due  time  to  the  fact, 
tliat  we  have  been  frightened  only  by  a 
scarecrow.  And  what  is  really  the  foun- 
dation of  all  this  delusion?  Whv,  that 
we  assume  the  ])arty  issues  referred  to, 
to  bo  viial.  Imajriii.'ition  has  had  this 
Union  broken  u})ai  least  a  duzen  limes,  on 
both  sides  of  a  United  States  Bank  and  a 
Protective  Tariff;  and  yet,  in  reality,  it 
stands  as  firm  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  no 
merely  adminiatrative  meiisure  can  be 
vital.  It  stands  out  in  the  open  current 
of  events  for  good  or  evil.  If  for  good, 
it  finally  remains,  as  it  ought  to  do.  If 
for  evil,  it  ultimately  falls  as  all  bfid  mea- 
sures must.  The  demagogue  of  a  day  tMty 
have  succeeded  most  Yu'^wivviVksX^  m  ^\^vi% 
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experiment  upon  popular  credulity ;  but 
experience  sheds  light  upon  the  path  of 
honest  confidence,  and  generally  exposes 
the  villainy  that  would  betray  it  before  it 
is  too  late  to  escape  its  fangs.  Time  gives 
a  sure  corrective  to  present  errors,  and 
with  it  the  wisdom  which  prevents  their 
second  coming,  and  thus,  however  severe 
the  suffering  they  may  have  brought, 
while  they  give  a  lesson  of  caution  for 
the  future,  they  modify  their  character 
for  evil  in  the  past.  The  people,  in  the 
long  run,  find  out  how  charlatans  have 
gulled  them  ;  and  while  they  are  not  slow 
in  meting  out  the  fitting  chastisements, 
they  are  all  the  better  prepared  for  impo- 
sitions of  the  same  sort  to  which  they  must 
be  liable  in  all  time  to  come. 

The  only  effect  of  measures,  then,  mere- 
ly administrative,  is  to  accelerate  or  retard 
the  progress  of  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  to  make  the  question  of  good  or 
evil  in  their  consequences,  simply  one  of 
time.  If  an  administration  be  unwise, 
time  and  events  will  prove  it.  The  con- 
stitution, meantime,  stands,  untouched  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  They 
would  ordinarily  fight  a  harder  battle  to- 
gether for  that,  than  they  would  against 
each  other  for  a  mere  party  measure  how- 
ever dear.  If  our  history  presents  excep- 
tions to  this  remark,  they  prove  less  of  weak- 
ness in  the  people  than  of  villainy  in  the 
leaders  whom  they  have  accidentally  or 
improvidently  placed  in  seats  of  confidence 
and  power. 

Nor,  in  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples, would  we  distinguish  between  an 
unwise  and  a  corrupt  administration.  The 
true  power  of  a  government  is  not  that 
which  is  given  by  the  organic  law ;  but 
that  which  results  from  the  propriety  that 
power  in  a  given  case  shall  bo  exercised. 
It  is  a  moral,  not  a  political  power;  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say, 
it  is  the  latter  subservient  to  the  former. 
Hence,  if  It  corrupt  administration,  though 
within  the  pale  of  the  organic  law,  per- 
petrate an  outrage  upon  the  public  good,  its 
power  is,  ordinarily,  sure  to  be  diminished 
by  the  very  means  it  may  have  intended  to 
increase  it  ;  and  thus,  the  tyranny  that 
would  oppress  others  is  found  to  defeat  itself. 

The  second  element  tending  to  disunion 
which  we  proposed  to  notice,  is  the  dis- 
sent of  particular  States  from  the  occa- 


sional policy  of  the  general  government. 
This  is  an  evil  in  our  system,  which,  from 
the  very  freedom  of  it,  must  be  occasionally 
looked  for.  But  it  is  always  sure  of  cor* 
rection  in  the  fact,  that  few  of  the  States 
will  ever  be  found  in  organized  opposition 
to  the  general  government  at  the  same 
time ;  and  fewer  still  in  such  opposition 
on  the  same  subject.  Where  stood  South 
Carolina  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  what  State  was  found  in  sympathy 
with  her?  Her  distinction  is  unshared  as 
it  is  unhonored.  The  power  of  the  Union 
was  signally  demonstrated  in  her  weak- 
ness. The  fact  is,  the  power  of  the  whole 
nation  must  always  be  found  too  great  for 
any  opposition  of  a  part.  The  case  is  not 
supposable — it  would  be  an  absurdity — 
that  any  capital  measure  of  the  general 
government  could  be  enacted,  carried  out, 
and  permanently  established  against  the 
greatest  power  in  the  system — the  nu- 
merical majority — and  the  measure  that  is 
sustained  by  the  embodied  force  of  the 
whole,  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
successful  assailment  of  a  part. 

But  nullification  is  as  false  in  it«  meta- 
physics as  it  is  weak  in  its  power  of 
action.  It  cannot  get  along  without  ac- 
knowledging a  government,  and  yet  denies 
to  it  the  power  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
a  government,  and  yet  no  government. 
Nullification  then  consents  to  a  standard, 
but  refuses  to  obey  it.  It  thus  strikes  the 
very  flag  which  it  professes  to  fight  under. 
It  must  stand,  therefore,  if  it  stand  at  all, 
only  in  the  mazes  of  its  own  self-contra- 
dictions ;  and  there  stand  ever  as  a  bea- 
con to  avoid  rather  than  as  a  light  to  fol- 
lows—as a  lesson  to  warn  rather  than  as  a 
precept  to  guide. 

But  how  shall  the  evils  of  general  meas- 
ures to  particular  sections  be  disposed  of  ? 
Obviously  by  the  rule  of  compensation. 
No  conceivable  measure  can  possibly  work 
eq^ual  good  to  all — nay,  may  work  positive 
mischief  to  many.  But  what  of  that  ?  my 
turn  of  advantage  comes  to-day;  yours 
shall  come  to-morrow ;  so  that  in  the  gen- 
eral average  we  may  all  expect  to  fare 
alike.  And  thus  the  great  principle  of 
compensation,  which  seems  to  be  conserva- 
tive m  everything,  shall  preside  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  government  as  it  did  in 
the  formation  of  it.  Partial  evil  shall  yield 
to  general  good. 
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TbB  ibird  element  named,  as  tending  in 
the  opinion  of  many  to  disunion,  is  the 
enlu]gement  of  our  territorial  limits.  This 
u  regarded  as  dangerous  only  upon  one 
general  ground :  that  the  sound  adminis- 
tndon  of  a  free  government  is  practicable 
only  irithin  a  certain  territorial  extent. 
This,  as  a  general  principle,  is  unquestiona- 
bly true,  as  we  have  already  stated ;  and 
the  objection  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
theory  of  subdivision  of  sovereignties,  as 
abeady  suggested  in  what  we  have  said 
under  the  head  of  unity  of  government. 
Without  thb  relief  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  original  thirteen  States  even  would,  in 
oor  ju^^ent,  have  been  entirely  too  large 
for  the  continuance  of  the  American  Re- 
public for  any  length  of  time.  But  with 
this  relief,  combinea  with  certain  essential 
incidents  to  be  associated  with  it,  we  can 
tee  no  objection  to  an  indefinite  extent  of 
tenitory ;  and  in  regard  to  these  incidents, 
we  would  say,  that  new  territory  can  be 
nfely,  or  at  least  wisely  added,  only  upon 
foor  conditions  :  First,  that  the  territory 
annexed  (unless  the  population  be  exceed- 
ingly sparse)  should  bring  with  it  insti- 
tutions in  perfect  sympathy  with  ours  as 
they  now  exist,  involving  the  two  unities 
of  language  and  civilization  ;  second,  that 
the  subdivision  into  States  of  convenient 
dimensions,  according  to  the  principle  of 
bomogeneousness  of  local  interests,  should 
he  an  essential  part  of  the  plan ;  third, 
that  the  soil  should  be  exempt  from  the 
taint  of  slavery  in  every  form ;  and  fourth, 
that  the  proposition  for  annexation  should 
onanate  from  the  territory  to  be  annexed, 
and  not  from  us.  The  first  of  these  con- 
ditions would  be  indispensable  to  that  sen- 
timent of  union  which  is  the  essential  plii- 
loiophy  of  our  whole  system,  and  without 
vhieh  our  Union,  even  as  it  now  is,  would 
not  last  a  year.  Without  this  condition 
ve  should  have  States  to  take  care  of,  and 
to  keep  in  order  by  a  standing  military 
foree  of  the  general  government,  instead  of 
States  to  aid  us,  by  a  common  aim  of  Re- 
publican freedom,  in  the  fulfilment  of  our 
gnat  mission — the  development  and  cul- 
ture of  the  best  powers  of  man.  The  sec- 
ond condition  would  meet  and  overcome 
the  objection  already  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Russia — the  tendency  to  despotism 
of  in  unmodified  central  administration 
0m  an  nnUnuted  extent  of  territory.   The 


third  condition  is  demanded  by  the  con- 
sistency and  integrity  of  the  system. 
Slavery  may  be  tolerated  where  it  is,  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  helped  ;  but  the  whole 
idea  of  Christian  Republican  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  spiiit  of  our  age,  is  revolted  by 
the  proposition,  that  it  may  be  properly 
and  gratuitously  established  where  it  is 
not.  The  fourth  condition  would  make 
additions  to  our  territory  perfectly  accord- 
ant with  the  great  principle  of  our  system, 
which,  excluding  all  idea  of  conquest,  pro- 
poses the  boon  of  free  government  to  all 
people  who  shall  possess  the  qualifications 
and  the  disposition  to  enjoy  it,  and  shall 
sue  to  us  for  the  privilege.  That  these 
conditions  will,  as  a  general  rule,  be  ob- 
served in  any  administration  of  our  gov- 
ernment which  looks  to  additions  to  our 
territory,  seems  to  us  just  as  certain  as 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  controlling 
their  representatives,  as  in  the  long  run 
they  will  infallibly  do,  shall  take  counsel 
rather  from  common  sense  and  the  experi- 
ence of  history  than  from  the  passionate 
impulses  of  a  day  and  the  mad  ambition  of 
selfish  demagogues.  Our  history  is  not 
without  proofs  that  these  latter  may  occa- 
sionally have  sway  ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  also 
without  proofs  that  in  needful  emergencies 
of  abuse  of  the  public  confidence,  the  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  show  themselves  wiser  and 
better  than  their  rulers.  It  is,  unfortu- 
nately, sometimes  the  case  in  the  experi- 
ence of  governments,  that  the  grossest 
outrages  upon  general  rules  of  admitted 
soundness,  are  perpetrated  in  the  mere 
wantonness  of  power,  by  the  deliberate 
falsehood  and  treachery  of  men  accident- 
ally or  fraudulently  elevated  to  high 
places.  If  anything  of  this  sort  ha\T 
occurred  at  any  period  of  our  history,  which, 
in  especial  connection  with  this  point  of 
annexation  of  new  territory,  should  seem 
to  make  against  the  views  we  have  present- 
ed, tlie  clear  voice  of  an  outraged  public 
sentiment  authorizes  us  to  regard  it  as  an 
exception  to  our  general  rules,  rather  than 
as  a  fatal  violation  of  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  us  that  our  future  history  will  give 
no  record  of  a  similar  experience. 

The  fourth  element,  as  tending  to  dis- 
union, which  we  proposed  to  notice,  is 
slavery.  The  whole  difficulty  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  our  opinion,  has  arisen  from  not 
observing  the  most  conservative  feature  of 
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our  system — from  not  discriminating  be- 
tween what  is  state  and  what  is  national — 
from  confounding  with  what  is  general  to 
the  Union  what  is,  and  must  for  ever  be, 
only  local  to  certain  States.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  is  bad  enongh — scarcely 
anything  in  a  political  organization  could 
be  worse.  It  stands  upon  the  right  of 
the  strongest.  But  bad  as  it  is,  there 
is  one  feature  about  it  as  regards  our 
Union  which,  in  ouf  judgment,  must  make 
it  harmless.  It  is  a  local  affection  and 
not  a  general  disease.  It  is  doubtless 
a  curse  where  it  is,  bat  only  there.  It 
may  be  a  permanent  chronic — an  everlast- 
ing sore  to  the  South  ;  but  it  is  a  chronic 
only  to  a  limb,  not  to  the  main  body.  Its 
evils  are  inconvenient,  hourly,  daily,  and 
yearly,  to  the  parts  affected  by  it ;  but  not 
vital  to  the  general  system  with  which  it 
is  only  incidentally  connected. 

There  are  but  two  dangers  from  it  in  its 
possible  incidental  effects  upon  the  States 
exempt  from  it.  The  first  is,  possible  col- 
lisions between  these  and  the  slave  States, 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  gen- 
eral government  upon  free  and  slave  labor, 
as  distinguished  from  each  other.  These 
collisions  we  have  had.  They  are  already 
a  significant  portion  of  our  history ;  but  it 
is  also  a  portion  of  our  history  equally  sig- 
nificant,, that  these  collisions  have  been 
controlled  by  influences,  moral  or  political, 
which  have  overpowered  them.  And  that 
hbtory  teaches,  that  what  has  been  may 
again  and  again  be  ;  and  it  is  wiser  to  hope 
that  it  shall  be  unbroken  in  the  future, 
tlian  it  would  be  to  fear  a  change.  It  will 
be  time  to  consider  of  a  possible  fatal  case 
when  it  shall  arise.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof. 

But  a  second  and  perhaps  greater  dan- 
ger from  slavery,  as  regards  the  Union,  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  treated  by 
the  North.  In  our  opinion,  the  truest 
way  to  treat  it,  ^en  to  get  rid  of  it,  is,  for 
tlie  North  to  let  it  altogether  alone.  Po- 
litically and  directly,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  any  more  than  we  have  with 
the  serfdom  of  St.  Petersburg  or  the  re- 
ligion of  Constantinople.  And  who  would 
not  be  thought  mad  who  should  propose 
a  crusade  against  them?  Incidentally, 
w^e  may  meet  it  as  it  shall  propose  some- 
thing  inndmissWAe  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
and,  if  needful,  battle  with  it  there.     And 


if  we  would  meet  it  there  for  victory, 
against  any  unjust  claim  of  relative  power, 
let  us,  at  the  polls,  watch  keenly  for  the 
traitors,  who,  in  deference  to  the  laws 
of  party,  are  ready  to  betray  the  rights  of 
country.  If  any  Northern  man  denounce 
the  South  for  a  wrongful  admission  of 
Texas  to  the  Union,  on  the  ground  of  so 
much  clear  addition  to  the  slave  power 
without  any  equivalent  to  the  North,  let 
that  man  be  for  ever  silent ;  for  it  was 
Northern  votes  that  did  that  deed  of  im- 
measiu-ed  wrong. 

But  suppose  the  North,  in  the  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  should  venture  to  deal  with 
slavery.  In  what  way  should  this  be 
done  ?  Certainly  not  by  quarrelling  with 
it,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  w^ith  the 
present  generation  at  least,  the  evil  is  an 
entailment  upon  them  and  not  original  with 
them.  This  fact  makes  a  case  for  sympa- 
thy with  misfortune  rather  than  for  accu- 
sations against  crime.  But  suppose  the 
South  willing  in  continuing  the  evil  when 
they  might  get  rid  of  it — supposing  that 
possible — what  should  be  the  treatment 
then?  Kind  and  friendly  expostulation, 
not  denunciation.  The  true  philosophy, 
in  the  treatment  of  all  error,  is  to  ap- 
proach it  with  kindness  if  you  would  sub- 
due it.  Approach  it  with  accusation,  and 
you  provoke  a  resentment  which  inflames 
it ;  you  thus  increase  the  evil  which  a 
generous  purpose  would  extirpate.  Such 
is  human  nature.  The  law  of  kindness, 
which,  while  it  would  make  a  bad  man 
cease  to  do  evil,  would  teach  him  to  do  well, 
appeals  to  the  sentiments  and  brings  into 
play  the  principle  of  self-control;  under 
whose  influence,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
put  a  devil  out,  you  put  an  angel  in.  The 
law  of  accusation,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  vindictive  passions, 
and  converts  a  being,  w^ho,  however  bad, 
might  be  grateful  for  gentle  admonition,  into 
a  demon,  who  would  turn  upon  and  throt- 
tle you  for  insulting  him  with  your  advice  ; 
and  instead  of  putting  one  dexW  out  you 
add  half  a  dozen  to  the  number. 

In  our  opinion  the  feeling  that  has  been 
manifested  towards  the  South  by  a  large 
class  in  the  North,  however  generous  its 
principle,  has  altogether  failed  in  accom- 
plishing its  object.  Nay,  worse  than  failed ; 
for  who  does  not  see,  that  that  dark  south- 
em  cloud  is  tenfold  darker  now  than  it 
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WM  twenty  years  ago  ?  And  who  does 
not  also  sac,  that  the  spirit  of  provoked  re- 
sentment has  given  to  that  cloud  that  ten- 
fold darker  shade  ?  No  ;  the  South  can 
never  be  threatened,  driven,  or  whipped 
out  of  her  terrible  infirmity.  The  harder  you 
threaten  and  whip,  the  deeper  you  fix  the 
eril  in.  Let  it  alone  and  time  will  kill  it, 
must  kill  it ;  for  there  is  a  moral  providence 
in  the  government  of  God,  and  the  ordi- 
nance went  forth  from  the  beginning,  that 
00  lie  (and  such  a  lie !)  should  be  bom, 
eternally  to  live ! 

The  last  element  which  we  proposed  to 
condder  as  tending  to  disunion,  is  univer- 
sal suffrage.     It  has  been  quite  the  habit 
of  leading  minds — ^more,  however,  former- 
ly than  now — ^to  regard  this  as  the  fatal 
element  of  Republican  Institutions.     We, 
for  many  years,  belonged  to  that  class  of 
thmkers  ourselves,  but  we  have  chanfjed 
our  mind ;  our  error,  as  we  believe,  arose 
from  limiting  our  analysis  of  the  subject 
to  a  single  view,  viz. :  the  judicious  or  in- 
jadidous  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Now  the  true  philosophy  of  the  matter 
comprehends  another  view  of  much  larger 
import,  viz. :  the  moral  effect  of  the  right 
of  suffrage   in   elevating  the    character, 
whether  moral  or  political,  of  the  freeman 
who  possesses  it.     The  unwise  and  often 
reckless  exercise  of  the  right  is  tlie  great 
eril  that  attends  it.     But  this  evil  is  only 
lemporary ;  for  our  early  experience  will 
tttoredly  ascertain  its  unfortunate  applica- 
tion in  a  given  case,  and  administer  a  les- 
ion of  wisdom  for  the  future  which  shall 
nore  than  compensate  for  the  mistake  that 
has  occasioned  it.     But  more  by  far  than 
this,  the  sense  of  merely  self-respect  and 
the  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  ira- 
pBed  in  the  possession  of  the  right,  are 
of  the  very  gist  of  freedom,  and  belong 
permanently  to  the  very  life  of  free  insti- 
tutions. That  free  government  would  soon 
eeaae  to  be  free,  in  which  every  citizen  did 
not  feel  that  it  was  his  proper  business  to 
fear  a  part,     Tlie  trial  by  jury,  whether 
IQ  its  civil  or  crinunal  connections,  is  inval- 
^0  to  a  free  government,  not  so  much 
for  the  justice  it  secures,  as  for  the  occa- 
>on  it  affords  to  thousands  to  illustrate 
tteir  individual  consequence  in  the  admin- 
ittration  of  the  government.     The  abuse 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  a  species  of  indi- 
^ual  degradation;  and  h/ impugning  the 


idea  of  equality,  in  some  sense,  makes  a  man 
a  slave.  It  results  from  this  reasoning 
that  the  risk  of  an  injudicious  exercise  of 
the  right  is  better  than  not  to  possess  it. 
There  must  be  evils  in  both  cases;  but 
those  of  the  one  are  of  but  a  day,  on  the 
surface,  and  may  be  corrected,  while  those 
of  the  other  are  of  all  the  time,  in  the 
depths  of  the  system,  beyond  correction, 
and  of  mighty  influence  to  absorb  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  freedom. 

This  reasoning  assumes  the  presence  and 
general  predominance  of  popular  virtue. 
This  indeed  is  assumed  in  all  reasonings 
upon  the  subject  of  free  government ;  for 
without  it,  the  breath  of  life  would  be 
wanted,  and  no  true  freedom  could  exist. 
It  does  not,  however,  because  it  cannot,  in 
truth,  deny  the  influence,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  of  popular  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, are  often,  and  necessarily,  an  excess 
of  the  very  feeling  which  gives  to  free- 
dom as  a  sentiment  its  real  worth ;  and  are 
rather  to  be  excused  as  showing  the  ele- 
ment of  a  virtuous  patriotism,  than  de- 
nounced for  their  capacity  to  do  mischief. 
Besides,  that  is  not  always  passion  which 
we  pronounce  such,  but  only  the  admis- 
sible and  even  commendable  enthusiasm 
which  resembles  it.  The  ardent  utterance 
and  even  stormy  action  characteristic  of 
some  men  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose, 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  coolest 
and  calmest  antecedent  judgment  in  the 
maturing  of  it. 

It  is  an  inquiry,  speculative  to  be  sure, 
but  still  of  great  interest,  whether  if  the 
evils  of  universal  sulFrage  be  admitted,  as 
claimed  by  some,  to  be  radical,  as  con- 
nected with  ignorance  aiid  vice,  there  may 
not  be  some  check  by  which  they  shall  be 
effectually  controlled,  and  yet  the  right 
continue  to  exist.  On  this  point,  the  old 
Iloman  economy  may  furnish  a  not  inap- 
posite illustration.  The  Servian  institu- 
tion of  classes  and  centuries  would  seem 
to  be  not  entirely  without  wisdom  ;  se- 
curinjx  Jis  it  did  to  the  lowest  class,  all  the 
dignity  and  moral  benefit  of  the  right  of 
sutirage,  with  sucli  a  control  in  the  highest 
as  to  j)revent  the  po^:sibility  of  mischief 
from  its  injudicious  or  even  corrupt  exer- 
cise. It  might  be  urged,  perhaps,  that 
the  ri;^ht  in  the  lowest  class  was  a  merely 
nominal  atFair ;  and  being  witlvoMt  ^vsAi- 
stance,   should  b^i  le^jvui^i^  ^  ^\vWaX» 
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value  as  a  sign  of  power.  Granted.  But 
this  difficulty  was  not  in  the  system  but  in 
the  class  ;  and  to  relieve  it,  it  was  for  the 
class  to  rise  above  it,  as  they  would  be 
very  likely  to  do,  or  to  try  to  do,  the  mo- 
ment they  should  become  conscious  of  it. 
While  the  difficulty  existed,  and  the  class 
were  unconscious  of  it,  the  commonwealth 
derived  all  the  advantage  of  the  moral 
effect  of  the  institution,  without  suffering 
any  of  the  evils  of  the  exercise  of  power 
by  incompetent  hands.  The  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  was  probably  all  that  was 
cared  for  by  the  possessor  of  it;  and 
hence,  the  fact  of  a  controlling  power  in  a 
higher  class  would  not  be  likely  to  awaken 
jealousy  in  a  lower.  It  is  clearly  quite 
too  late,  in  any  modem  system,  especially 
in  our  own,  to  adopt  the  Servian  mode ; 
but  may  not  philosophy,  some  day,  help 
us  to  carry  out  the  idea?  We  suggest 
the  topic  without  intending  to  discuss  it 

We  have  discussed  the  two  classes  of 
elements  accordincj  to  our  enumeration  in 
the  outset.  It  remains  to  consider  for  a 
moment,  which  of  the  two  will  probably 
predominate  in  a  general  result.  Is  or  is 
not  this  Union  to  be  perpetual?  Can 
no  principle  be  extracted  from  this  discus- 
sion to  assist  at  least  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  ? 

The  affirmative  argument,  from  the  uni- 
ties of  language,  civilization  and  interest, 
is  founded  upon  what  is  inherent  in  our 
national  character  ;  and  therefore  has  all 
the  force  of  permanency  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  our  system.  As  long  as  these 
shall  last — and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  why  they  should  not 
last  for  ever — the  question  of  change  or 


even  modification  can  hardly  ever  fail, 
when  discussed,  to  be  decided  by  reason 
and  good  sense.  Such  elements,  with 
constantly  new  accumulations  to  their  in- 
fluence, can  hardly  ever  be  made  to  yield 
to  any  antagonistic  power,  sustained  and 
urged  by  a  moral  force  inferior  to  their 
own.  The  element  of  unity  of  govern- 
ment, too,  is  thoroughly  reaJLzing  all  the 
good  it  promised,  and  even  more;  and 
must  be  daily  acquiring  new  additions  to 
its  strength  in  the  very  action  of  opposing 
forces  that  would  destroy  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  argu- 
ment from  the  elements  of  excessive  party 
spirit,  nullification,  enlargement  of  our 
territorial  domain,  slavery  and  universal 
suffrage,  seems  to  make  those  elements 
either  of  ephemeral  importance,  and  their 
acts  of  mischief  only  temporary  in  their 
character,  or  to  be  so  surrounded  with 
compensating  influences,  as  to  be  entirely 
regulated  and  controlled  by  them.  The 
affirmative  and  negative  arguments  for  the 
durability  of  the  Union,  we  would  charac- 
terize, then,  by  permanency  as  belonging 
to  the  one,  or  the  want  of  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  other;  and  on  this  distinction, 
we  would  unfalteringly  plant  the  standard 
of  the  Union,  to  be  "  now  and  for  ever,  one 
and  inseparable." 

Note. — It  seems  to  have  been  very  univeraal- 
Iv  beheved  by  politicians,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
that  a  strictly  universal  sufi&age  would  end  in 
radical  democracy.  From  what  is  now  going  on 
in  Europe,  and  from  our  own  experience,  it  may 
now  be  thought  that  there  is  no  such  danger — 
that  the  majority  of  men  in  all  countries  are 
conservative,  and  abhor  radical  revolutions. 

£o.  Am.  Rxv. 
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Ir  is  now  twelve  years  since  a  book  with 
the  mysterious  and  enigmatical  title  above 
named  was  first  giren  to  the  American 
public    The  Boston  editors  then  assured 
03  that  they  had,  by  the  ''  expressed  de- 
lire  of  many  persons,"   collected    these 
"sheets  out  of  the  ephemeral  pamphlets  in 
which  they  first  appeared" — and  these 
ephemeral  pamphlets,  we  are  told  in  a 
note  at  the  bottom,  were  "  Eraser's  (Lon- 
don) Magazine,   1833-4."    Under  what 
impression,   and  with   what  design,   the 
book  was  gathered  up  and  republished,  is 
distinctly  enough  set  forth  in  the  foUow- 

•  ing prefatory  announcement  and  exposition: 
"Bat  what  will  chiefly  commend  the  book 
to  the  discerning  reader  is  the  manifest  de- 

IsigQ  of  the  work,  which  is,  a  Criticism 
upon  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, — we  had  al- 
most s<ud  of  the  hour,  in  which  we  live  > 

'.exhibiting  in  the  most  just  and  novel  light 

-the  present  aspects  of  Religion,  PoUtics, 
literature.  Arts,  and  Social  Life.  Under 
all  his  gaiety,  the  writer  has  an  earnest 
nembg,  and  discovers  an  insight  into  the 
ainifold  wants  and  tendencies  o^^iuman 
nitore,  which  is  very  rare  amcmg  our 
popular  authors.  The  philanthropy  and 
pvity  of  moral  sentiment,  which  inspire 
the  work,  will  find  their  way  to  the  heart 
rf  every  lover  of  virtue." 

Notwithstanding  this  significant  and  al- 
DMst  official  announcement,  we  dare  say 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  readers  of  this 
book,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  have  put 
tUr  own  construction  on  its  pages,  and 
■terpreted  all  its  "  dark  sayings"  very 
nweh  in  their  own  way.  There  are  scri- 
OBS  grounds  of  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
the  readinff  community  of  this  country  arc 
nady  to  add  "  most  just"  to  what  all  will 
be  willing  to  admit  as  being  "  novel,"  in 
aaurasual  degree.  In  what  we  say  of  it, 
■ccordingly,  we  shall  speak  in  the  light  of 
^  own  judgment,  and  quite  indcpend- 
^y  of  the  exposition,  which  ought,  per- 
^Mf  to  be  regarded  as  in  some  manner 
dflorive. 


Sartor  Resartus  has  pretty  generally 
been  spoken  of  as  a  succinct  and  free-spo- 
ken commentary  upon  whatever  is  most 
striking  in  modern  society.  The  whole 
narrative  is  regarded  as  a  fictitious  frame- 
work, on  which  the  satire  is  suspended  ; 
and  the  plot  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
contrived  as  to  come  into  collision,  some- 
where and  somehow,  in  its  development,  , 
with  every  topic  the  writer  designs  to 
animadvert  upon.  TeufelsdrOckh,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  is  introduced  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  up  subjects  for 
discourse — and  the  author  leads  him  into 
all  sorts  of  predicaments,  in  order  to  phi- 
losophize on  the  haps  or  mishaps  which 
were  beforehand  determined  on  as  texts, 
and  which,  by  being  aggregated  about 
one  person,  come  to  possess  a  factitious 
unity.  Readers  so  understanding  the 
book,  naturally  enough,  look  upon  the 
plan  as  rather  an  ill-devised  and  unwieldy 
one,  and  its  execution  as  unnecessarily 
awkward  and  tedious.  We  are  made  to 
range  through  a  great  number  of  pages, 
whose  sole  office  is  to  hold  together  a  use- 
less fable — to  preserve  its  consistency, 
without  in  the  least  aiding  the  author's 
real  design. 

To  us,  the  narrative  portion  of  the  book 
seems  to  have  little  real  value  or  mean- 
ing except  as  a  history  (and  primarily 
so  intended)  of  the  internal  struggles  of  a 
mind  gifted  above  its  circumstances,  con- 
scious of  powers  for  which  no  adequate 
sphere  is  provided  in  its  immediate  posi- 
tion, and  detached  in  all  its  affections  and 
hopes  from  everything  belonging  to  the 
existing  order  of  society.  If  a  satire  on 
modern  civilization,  the  work  ajiparently 
becomes  such  from  the  author's  identifying 
himself  with  his  subject — and,  in  fact,  as 
most  readers  at  once  infer,  from  having 
himself  passed  through  tlie  very  series  of 
experiences  here  attributed  to  his  hero. 
We  willingly  accept  tlie  exposition  so 
generally  received  by  Mt.  Ci^\\^\^'^  ^\- 
mirers,  that  the  \)Ook  \s  *'  vx  ^Qt\.  ^l  «^vt- 
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itual  autobiography."  With  this  key,  the 
interpretation  is  comparatively  easy — the 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  the  wild  unrest  everywhere  manifested, 
are  with  no  great  difficulty  accounted  for. 
The  satire  thus  becomes,  what  satire  in- 
variably is,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  a 
kind  of  personal  revenge — a  retaliatory 
resistance  against  what,  in  actual  life,  has 
caused  the  wrSer  uneasiness  of  mind,  and 
left  in  his  memory  impressions  perma- 
nently disagreeable  ;  an  offensive  warfare 
of  defence,  carried  on  in  behalf  of  one's 
pride. 

The  work  is  not  altogether  satirical, 
much  as  there  is  to  which  no  other  name 
can  be  applied.  We  recognize,  however, 
all  the  way,  a  fixed  and  settled  opposition 
to  existing  modes  of  thinking,  and  the 
prevalent  ways  of  living ;  and  a  constant 
(though  not  always  open  and  undisguised) 
inclination  to  hold  up  whatever  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  an  establishment,  or  wears 
any  appearance  of  a  permanent  form,  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  It  seems  to  be  (as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter)  a  fundamental  element 
of  the  author's  philosophy,  and  one  which 
he  will  never  suffer  his  reader  to  lose  sight 
of,  that  the  world  is  all  going  wrong — 
that  truth,  honesty,  sincerity,  and  true  in- 
sight of  all  that  it  most  concerns  men  to 
look  into,  were  never  so  scarce,  nor  their 
living  and  actual  presence  never  so  much 
needed,  as  in  this  our  own  time.  It  is  ap- 
parent (we  will  not  venture  to  say  that 
such  is  the  fact)  that  the  mind  in  which 
this  strange  compound  of  serene  wisdom 
and  discontented  folly  had  its  origin,  had 
met  with  unexpected  resistance,  and  re- 
buffs not  set  down  on  the  chart  of  life 
which  its  youthful  dreams  had  marked  y 
out ;  and  that  its  disappointments  had  too( 
often  excited  disgust,  where  a  little  whole- 
some chagrin  would  have  been  much  more 
philosophical,  and,  practically,  infinitely 
better.  The  production  of  this  book, 
however,  marks  a  period  of  convalescence 
— for  that  mind  is  evidently  on  the  road 
to  health,  which,  unconsciously  or  other- 
wise, seeing  never  so  imperfectly  its  past 
sickliness,  is  able  to  write  the  history  of  its 
disease ;  and,  while  treating  of  its  malady, 
(not  always  recognizing,  even,  that  it  is  a 
malady,)  attempts  to  cany  off  the  burden 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible — to  veil 


the  pain  under  a  smile,  which,  before,  \y 
betrayed  by  a  grimace.  / 

Judging  from  internal  appearances 
alone,  without  a  particular  reference  to 
any  other  work  from  tha  same  source,  we 
should  presume  this  to  be  the  precise 
stage  at  which  Sartor  Resartus  was  finally 
thrown  off  by  the  author  in  its  present 
form,  (for  that  the  whole  was  composed, 
connectedly  and  at  the  same  period,  is 
improbable,)  under  an  impulse,  so  far  as 
healthy  and  genuine,  of  self-recovery  ;  yet 
largely  compounded  with  an  affectation 
and  conceit  and  morbidity  of  reflection, 
still  too  firmly  seated  not  to  make  them- 
selves distinctly  apparent. 

The  writer  of  such  a  work  as  this  is, . 
must  evidently  be  a  man  of  large  capacity,  j 
of  quick  sensibility,  of  restless  imagination,  ^ 
and  of  impetuous  and  excitable  temper. 
Whatever  he  undertakes  in  these  pages, 
is  sustained  throughout,  and  exhibits  no 
flagging  of  intellectual  energy,  however  ♦ 
deficient  it  may  be  thought  in  coherence 
and  taste.  His  strength,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure ill-governed  and  unwieldy  as  it  is, 
never  deserts  him.  If  he  ever  falls  into  a 
fit  of  imbecility,  like  those  seasons  Dr. 
Johnson  records  as  part  of  his  own  expe- 
rience, when  mental  energy  was  wanting 
even  to  count  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  we 
get  no  trace  of  his  infirmity  through  a  pub- 
lic exposure — his  bow  is  always  elastic 
and  firm,  his  sharp-pointed  arrows  are 
ever  ready,  no  matter  how  imwise  oV 
unskilful  his  aim.  He  has  a  reach  of  per- 
ception and  sympathy  that  gathers  in  and 
domesticates  among  his  own  thoughts  a 
vast  multiplicity  of  objects — and  we  should 
much  sooner  charge  that  his  views  are  too 
extended  and  limitless,  than  that  they  are 
one-sided  or  narrow.  He  ranges  freely — 
somewhat  too  lightly— over  all  things  past 
or  future,  sacred  or  profane,  spiritual  or 
material — forcing  all  into  the  same  plane 
and  on  the  same  level — setting  space  and 
time  at  nought.  And  yet  he  has  his 
strong  partialities.  His  learning  is  by  no 
means  universal,  nor  do  his  syiupathiea 
linger  fondly  or  steadily  upon  all  objects. 
Science  he  affects  to  esteem  lightly — ^met- 
aphysics ho  abhors.  The  superstition  of 
the  Norsemen  is  much  better  to  his  mind 
than  modern  theology,  and  he  sees  far 
more  to  love  in  an  austere  monk  of  the 
middle  agea  lliwi  in  any  bishop  of  the 
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Enfffeb  Church  in  hi/ own  day,  whose 
8tjTe  of  living  corresponds  with  his  station. 
Wiiile,  therefore,  his  fancy  takes  a  wide 
nuge,  and,  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another,  he  surveys  all  things  tliat  engross 
human  attention,  his  mind  finds  but  few 
resting-places,  and  almost  none  in  the  re- 
gion of  actual  existence. 

His  sensibility — originally  amounting, 
BO  doubt,  to  an  excessive  sensitiveness — 
he  has  protected  with  an  acquired  fear- 
lessness and  hardihood  of  thinkincr  and 
speaking,  which  secures  him  from  falling 
into  the  weakness — the  versatility  trans- 
formed into  inconstancy — not  unusual  in 
minds  keenly  alive  to  a  diversity  of  impres- 
aons  from  the  objects  that  surround  them. 
His  snsceptibiUty  is  such,  notwithstanding, 
that — other  causes  conspiring — the  waves 
of  his  spirit  never  subside ;  the  constant 
agitation,  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  new 
eidtants,  never  settles  into  repose, 
t  To  bis  imagination  there  are  no  laws—? 
its  flights  are  too  little  counterpoised  by 
good  sense.  Imagination  may  almost  be 
aid  to  be  his  reason — all  things  take  their 
ihape  in  his  mind  through  its  aid :  and 
though  there  are  companitively  few  actual 
discrepancies  in  his  estimates  and  opinions, 
taken  as  a  whole,  such  as  would  clearly 
imply  a  lack  of  discretion,  yet  his  judg- 
ment is  justified  rather  by  giving  all  ob- 
jects the  same  disproportion  in  his  con- 
ceptkms,  than  by  a  sober  and  rational  con- 
itraetu)n  of  things  throughout.  He  lives 
in  the  images  his  own  mmd  creates — his 
vorid,  and  the  humanity  ho  ever  specu- 
liteg  upon,  will  hardly  be  found  by  anoth- 
er whose  mind  does  not  partiike  largely  of 
^thenme  diseased  contemplation. 

His  temperament  is  of  that  excitable, 
udent,  and  indefatigable  kind  that  will 
take  no  rest,  nor  even  suffer  his  spirit  to 
he  wearied  OHt  of  its  discontent.  He  can- 
Dot  be  satisfied  with  an  approximate  reali- 
tt&n  of  his  ideal,  and  his  impatience  at 
hnman  dullness  and  imperfection  is  uncon- 
titdhble.  Whatever  seems  to  him  to  be 
true,  is  so  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind — 
Iwns  and  glows  with  a  light  so  clear  and 
perfect — that  he  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
Alt  everybody  else  has  not  just  the  same 
dnrness  of  vision,  does  not  take  a  similar 
point  of  view,  or  bring  to  the  investiga- 
te* a  mind  equally  prepared — and  with 
the  same  materials — as  bis  own,     Ac- 


cordincjlv,  he  feels  it  a  condescension  and 
a  degradation,  which  nobody  has  a  right 
to  HMjuire  of  him,  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  he  arrives  at  a  conclusion, or  to  reason 
a  point  which  seems  to  him  self-evident, 
lie  speaks,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
style  of  tlie  oraele — certainly  with  all  its 
authoritativeness,  if  not  with  a  share  of 
its  ambiguity  and  obscurity.  The  Hebrew 
prophets  were  hardly  more  imperative —  1 
thoir  laniifuacre  had  little  more  of  the  tone 
of  unreasonini;  and  unaccommoJatiii<(  die- 
taiion.  He  rushes  on  with  an  almost  re- 
sistless impetuosity,  whither  his  convictions' 
impel  him,  and,  by  mere  sympathy  and 
tlu;  strong  current  of  his  thoughts,  carries 
with  him  his  reader,  uncpiestioning  and 
unopposing,  who  has  not  a  stout  and  res- 
olute will  of  his  own. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  attempt  so 
hopeless  an  undertaking  as  to  catch  all 
the  features  of  such  a  mind,  and  to  pre- 
sent them  in  a  true  portrait ;  and  le:ist  of 
all  is  it  our  purpose  to  speak  of  such 
characteristics  of  the  author  as  are  not 
immediately  suggested  by  the  book  under 
es])ecial  considerati( >n. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  our  author  in 
*  general  executes  the  task  imposed  by  hist 
:  somewhat  va^rue  and  not  over  inc^enious 
plan,  we  are  not  disposed  to  make  much  i 
comjjlaint.  Yet  wo  can  hut  think  tJbit  the 
opinion  of  the  "  Hookseller^s  Taster,'  over  ; 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  fifteen  years  Inter —  / 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  consi<lerable 
reputation  attained  by  the  aid  of  other 
labors — is  disposed  to  make  merry,  in  a 
rather  vain  and  not  rmiarkablv  modest 
manner,  will  be,  so  far  as  contained  in  the 
following  sentence,  pretty  ;;enerally  acqui- 
esced in,  as  a  true  and  impartial  judg- 
ment: **The  Author  has  no  great  tact: 
his  wit  is  frequently  heavy ;  and  reminds 
one  of  the  German  IJaron  who  took  to 
leaping  on  tables,  and  answered  that  he 
was  Icarnintr  to  be  lively."  Mr.  Carlylo 
has,  indeed,  as  his  later  writings  show, 
fXrown  somewhat  more  naturally  plavful — 
through  exercises  of  the  kind  exhibited  in 
this  book,  or  from  some  other  cause  which 
it  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  de- 
termine— and  a  somewhat  more  graceful 
humor  and  fewer  extravagances  of  wit 
undoubtedly  characterize  his  happier  ef- 
forts in  more  recent  years. 
Teufelsdroc\v\\,  VAtu  \w  vxW  W\^  rnvm^'t'sr 
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tations  we  have  of  him,  verges  quite  closely 
on  a  caricature.  We  should  be  slow  to 
assert  that  many  genuine  strokes  of  nature, 
and  much  knowledge  df  the  hUman  heart, 
are  not  bound  up  in  the  bundle  labelled 
with  this  name ;  but  we  risk  nothing  in 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  side  by  side 
with  whatever  is  strictly  just  and  true,  are 
inconsistencies  and  incongruities,  hard  to 
explain,  if  not  irreconcilable.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  the  whole  is  founded  much 
more  upon  such  knowledge  as  is  gathered 
from  books  and  self-meditation,  in  the 
closet,  than  from  an  actual  and  personal 
knowledge  of  men  and  the  world. 

Many  persons,  unquestionably,  will  be 
ready  to  meet  all  our  animadversions  with 
the  assertion  that  the  book  is  allegorical 
and  mystical — that  by  sympathy  we  must 
enter  into  the  inward  feelings  of  the  writer, 
and  catch  something  of  his  spirit,  in  order 
to  come  at  the  real  purport  and  signifi- 
cancy  of  what  he  says.  This  last  is  obvi- 
ous enough,  but  we  are  unwilling  to 
allow  that  any  book,  properly  written,  can 
contain  a  meaning  that  will,  without  a  pre- 
monitory hint  from  the  initiated,  escape 
the  notice  of  an  inteUigent  reader,  ordina 
rily  gifted,  when  properly  read.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  is  ig 
norant  that  the  truest,  the  most  genia 
writing  always  has  a  direct  meaning  and 
purpose,  and  that  the  interpretation  whic 
is  the  most  obvious  and  natural  is  invaria 
bly  the  true  one.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Sartor  Resartus  has  any  esoteric  meaning, 
nor  are  we  willing  to  suppose  that  the 
author  intended  it  as  a  riddle.  Whatever 
the  intent,  nevertheless,  the  ultimate  and 
final  judgment  of  the  book  will  of  neces- 
sity be  founded  on  such  an  interpretation 
as  the  ordinary  principles  of  language  re- 
quire ;  and  the  "  spiritual  sense  '  will  be 
left  entirely  to  the  determination  of  mys- 
tics and  dreamers. 

The  author  first  reveals  "  the  man  Teu- 
felsdrockh,"  in  the  lijjht  of  his  own  per- 
sonal "  reminiscences.'  He  knew  him  as 
leading  "  a  quite  still  and  self-contained 
life,  de,  .ted  to  the  higher  philosophies." 
On  matters  moral  and  religious,  he  repre- 
sents him  as  being  altogether  speechless, 
at  that  period ;  in  poUtics,  radical  and 
democratic:  a  beer-drinking,  tobacco- 
swoliing,  penniless  German  scholar.  The 
outward  looks  and  notabilities  of  the  man 


— the  most  unimpassioned  kind  of  descrip- 
tion imaginable — are  set  forth  in  violent 
apostrophe :    **  Under  those  thick  locks  of 
thine,  so  long  and  lank,  overlapping  roof- 
wise  the  gravest  face  we  ever  saw,  there 
dwelt  a  most   busy  brain.     In  thy  eyes, 
too,  deep  under  their  shaggy  brows,  and 
looking  out  so  still  and  dreamy,  have  we 
not  noticed  gleams  of  an  ethereal  or  else 
a  diabolic  fire,  and  half  fancied  that  their 
stillness  was  but  the  rest  of  infinite  motion, 
the  sleep  of  a  spinning  top  ?     Thy   little 
figure  then  as,  in  loose,  ill- brushed,  thread- 
bare habiliments,  thou  sattest  amid  litter 
and  lumber,  whol«  days,  to  *  think  and 
smoke  tobacco,'  held  in  it  a  mighty  heart." 
We   may   add   here,  that   in  narrativie 
talent,  our  author  is  singularly  deficient. 
This  is  clearly  enough  seen  in  the  clumsi- 
ness which  (we  speak  of  Sartor  Resartus 
only)  characterizes  every  attempt  at  de- 
veloping what  should  properly  have  been 
direct  narrative — the  latter  being  gotalongf 
with  in  almost  every  conceivable  manner, 
short  of  a  simple  and  natural  relation.     It 
avails  nothing  to  refer  this  altogether  to 
the  peculiar  humor  of  the  writer,  and  to 
his  habitually  eccentric    expression — nor 
need  we  be  answered,  that  we  fail  to  get 
at  his  true  spirit  and  meaning.     It  is  not 
that  the  writing  is  unintelligible,  or  that  it 
does  not  conform  to  the  constant  practice 
of  the  writer  elsewhere,  that  we  have  al- 
leged, but  that  it  is  quite  deficient  in  a 
quality  almost  indispensable  in  a  work  of 
\  the  kind  here  attempted. 
^     In  point  of  manners,  we  have  not,  at 
present,  any  more  explicit  intimation  of 
Teufelsdrockh   than    his    "meek,    silent, 
deep-seated  Sansculottism,  combined  with 
a  true  princely  courtesy  of  inward  nature." 
"  lie  was  a  stranger  there,"  (at  Weissnicht- 
wo—anglice,  Who-knows-where,)  "  waft- 
ed thither  by  what  is  called  the  force  of 
circumstances  ;  concerning  whose  parent- 
age, birth-place,  prospects,   or  pursuits, 
curiosity  had  indeed  made  inquiries,  but 
satisfied  herself  with  the  most  indistinct 
replies.     For  himself,  he  was  a  man  so 
still  and  altogether  unparticipating,  that  to 
question  him  even  afar  off  on  such  particu- 
lars was  a  thing  of  more  than  usual  deli- 
cacy ;  besides,  in  his  sly  way,  he  had  ever 
some  quaint  turn,  not  without  its  satirical 
edge,  wherewith  to  divert  such  intrusions, 
and  deter  you  from  the  like.    Wits  spoke 
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of  him  seeretly  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of 
Melchisedek,  without  father  *  or  mother  of 
mj  kind ;  sometimes,  with  reference  to 
hii  great  historic  and  statistic  knowledge, 
mdthe  vivid  way  he  had  of  expressing 
luuelfUkean  tye-vntness  of  distant  trans- 
kUwu  and  $cenei,  they  called  him  Ewige 
Jsde,  Everlasting,  or  as  we  say,  Wander- 
iwJew." 

The  words  we  have  italicized  point  prct- 
tj  plaiDly  to  the  form  and  manner  which 
the  antbor  has  attempted  to  sustain  in 
mtrnQf  in  bis  "  French  Revolution  ;"  but 
vhether  sucb  style  of  eonversation  is  to  be 
presumed  as  at  all  likely  to  characterize  a 
penon  snob  as  he  has  previously  made  out 
TeufelsdrOckb  to  be,  is  at  least  questiona- 
ble. Toor  **  meek,  silent"  gentlemen  have 
iddom  that  readiness  of  speech,  and  that 
eommand  of  their  thoughts  in  the  presence 
of  others,  which  would  enable  them  to 
mtain  themselves  in  the  lofty  style  here 
deieribedy  however  well  they  might  do  it 
on  paper,  in  the  solitude  of  their  study. 
How  this  might  be  in  the  particular  case 
of  a  German  scholar,  we  cannot  say  fron^ 
posonal  observation — ^nor,  if  we  are  rightly 
mformedt  can  our  author.  The  "remi- 
ineence"  continues : — 

"The  man  TeufBlsdrockh  passed  and  re- 
pund,  in  his  little  circle,  as  one  of  those  orig- 
lask  sad  nondescripts,  more  frequent  in  Ger- 
■tn  Universities  than  elsewhere ;  of  whom, 
thongh  yea  see  them  alive,  and  feci  certain 
CBongh  mat  they  must  have  a  History,  no  History 
■sens  to  be  discoverable ;  or  only  such  as  men 
rife  of  mountain  rocks  and  antediluvian  ruins : 
Thtftbey  have  been  created  by  unknown  agcn- 
dei^  sre  m  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and  for  the 
pRNBt  reflect  llfl^t  and  resist  pressure ;  that 
■lare  TisiUe  and  tangible  objects  in  this  phan- 
worid,  where  so  much  other  mystery  is." 


We  quote  for  the  description,  at  present, 
■d  not  to  descant  upon  the  disproportion- 
ite  md  colossal  figures,  vanishing  in  a  mist 
of  dreamy  speculation— of  which  this  last 
ii  ft  noteworthy  and  characteristic  exam- 
pbi  Hid  of  which  we  design  to  speak  more 
prtieularly  hereafter. 

Of  Uie  philosopher's  attic,  to  which 
"the Editor"  of  this  volume  was  wont  to 
^  sdmitted,  he  informs  us,  as  a  favorite, we 
^^^  the  following  account : — 

"b  VIS  a  strange  apartment ;  full  of  books 
^IMterad  papeisi  and  miscellaneous  shreds 


of  all  conceivable  substances,  *  united  in  a  com- 
mon element  of  dust.'  lk)oks  lay  on  fables, 
and  Mow  tables ;  here  fliitti'rcd  a  sheet  of  man- 
uscript, there  a  torn  handkerchief,  or  night- 
cap hastily  thrown  aside  ;  ink-bottles  alternated 
with   bread-crusts,   coffee-pots,  tobpic co-boxes. 

Periodical  Literature,  and  Bliichcr  Boots." 

• 

In  the  same  chapter  we  are  introduced 
to  another  character — disproportionate  and 
distorted,  but  not,  perhaps,  altogether  un- 
paralleled in  actual  life — the  Hofrath 
Henschrecke.  This  personage  is  created 
to  be  the  sponge  through  which  "  the  Ed- 
itor" is  mainly  to  derive  his  biographical 
materials.  "  The  main  point,  doubtless, 
for  us  all,  is  his  love  of  Teufelsdrockh, 
which  indeed  was  also  by  far  the  most 
decisive  feature  of  Henschrecke  him- 
self. We  are  enabled  to  assert  that  he 
hung  on  the  Professor  with  the  fondness  of 
a  Boswell  for  his  Johnson."  This  simple 
allusion  will  suffice  for  the  Hofrath,  since, 
apart  from  the  office  indicated,  we  are  un- 
able to  detect  any  particular  humor  or  in- 
genuity in  the  character,  or  the  least  im- 
portance in  furthering  the  design  of  the 
book. 

"  In  such  environment,"  the  author  says, 
in  conclusion  of  his  reminiscences,  "  social, 
domestic,  and  physical,  did  Teufelsdrockh, 
at  the  time  of  our  acquaintance,  and  most 
likely  does  he  still  live  and  meditate.  Here, 
perched  up  in  his  high  Wahngasse  watch- 
tower,  and  often,  in  solitude,  out  watching 
the  Bear,  it  w-as  that  the  indomitable  In- 
quirer fouf^ht  all  his  battles  with  Dulness 
and  DarkiKiss  ;  here,  in  all  probability,  that 
he  wrote  this  surprising  volume  on  Clothes, 
Additional  particuhirs :  of  his  age,  which 
was  of  that  standing  middle  sort  you  could 
only  guess  at ;  of  his  wide  surtout ;  the 
color  of  his  trowsers,  fashion  of  his  broad- 
brimmed  steeple-hat,  and  so  forth,  we 
might  report,  but  do  not." 

After  these-  "preliminary  hymnings," 
the  Philosopher's  history  is  subsequently 
traced  from  his  earliest  years  downward. 
The  young  Diogen(*s  is  a  foundling,  and 
his  childhood  and  youth  arc  spent  in  the 
village  ^f  Entepfuiil — which  means  in 
simple  EngHsjh,  JJuck-pond.  He  is  brought 
up  by  Andreh*  Futteral,  and"  "'the  good 
Gretchen,"  his  wife,  who,  at  this  period,  • 
are  "  childless,  in  still  .<«eclusion,  and  cheer- 
ful though  now  verging  towards  old  age. 
Andreas    had   bcciv   greivsidAei  ^ct^<»M\\.^ 
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and  even  regimental  schoolmaster  under 
Frederick  the  Great ;  but  now,  quitting  the 
halbert  and  ferule  for  the  spade  and  prun- 
ing-liook,  cultivated  a  little  Orchard,  on  the 
produce  of  which,  he,  Cincinnatus-like, 
lived  not  without  dignity.  Fruits,  the 
peacli,  the  apple,  the  grape,  with  other 
varieties,  came  in  their  season  ;  all  which 
Andreas  knew  how  to  sell.  On  evenings 
he  smoked  largely,  or  read,  (as  beseemed 
a  regimental  schoolmaster,)  and  talked 
to  nciLrhbors  that  would  listen  about  the 
Victory  of  Rosbach."  *'  Young  Dioge- 
nes, or  rather  young  Greschen,  for  by 
such  diminutive  had  thev  in  their  fondness 
named  him,  travelled  forward  to  those 
high  consummations,"  (of  "  sprawling  out 
his  ten  lingers  and  toes,'*  tSrc.,)  "  by  quick 
yet  easy  stages.  The  Futterals,  to  avoid 
vain  talk,  and  moreover  keep  the  roll  of 
gold  Fricdrichs  safe,  gave  out  that  he  was 
a  grand-nephew,  the  orphan  of  some  sis- 
ter s  daughter,  suddenly  deceased,  in  An- 
dreas's  distant  Prussian  birth-land ;  of 
whom,  as  of  her  indigent  sorrowing  wid- 
ower, little  enough  was  known  at  Entep- 
fuhl.  Heedless  of  all  which,  the  Nurse- 
ling took  to  his  spoonmeat  and  throve.  I 
have  hojird  him  noted  as  a  still  infant,  that 
kept  his  mind  much  to  himself,  above  all, 
that  seldom  or  never  cried.  He  already 
felt  that  time  was  precious  ;  that  he  had 
other  work  cut  out  for  him  than  whimper- 
mg. 

These  last  quotations  are,  ostensibly,  au- 
tobiographical. Of  his  childhood  and  boy- 
hood ;  of  the  stories  of  Andreas ;  of  the 

.  youthful  meditations  suggested  by  stage- 
coaches and  cattle-shows,  by  the  "  skating 
matches  and  shootinii:  matches,'*  the  "  snow 
storms  and  Christmas  carols"  of  winter, 
and  bv  the  "  vicissitudes  of  contribution  *' 
of  the  other  seasons  of  tlie  vear ;  and  of 
the  dive,  s  objects  ailbrding  f  )od  and  growth 
to  a  vouni;  mind,  we  are  told  at  suflicient 
length,  though  with  no  remarkably  graph- 
ic coloring  or  peculiar  force.  "  The  good 
Gretchen  "  taught  him  "  her  own  simple 
version  of  the  Christian  faith.  Andreas 
too  attended  church  ;  yet  more  like  a  pa- 
rade duty,  for  which  he  in  the  other  world 
expected  pay  with  arrears,  as,  I  trust,  he 
has  recciv(*d  ;  but  my  mother,  with  a  true 
woman's  heart,  and  iine  though  uncultiva- 
ted sense,  was  in  the  strictevSt  acceptation 

religious.'*    Diogenes  is   sent  to  school. 


"  My  schoolmaster,  a  down-bent,  broken- 
hearted, underfoot  martyr,  as  others  of 
that  guild  are,  did  little  for  mc,  except  dis- 
cover that  he  could  do  Httle :  be,  good 
soul,  pronounced  me  a  genius,  fit  for  the 
learned  professions;  and  that  I  must  be 
sent  to  the  Gymnasium,  and  one  day  to 
the  University.  Meanwhile,  what  printed 
thing  soever  I  could  meet  with  I  read. 
My  very  copper  pocket-money  I  laid  out 
on  stall  hterature,  which,  as  it  accumula- 
ted, I  with  my  own  hands  sewed  into  vol- 
umes."    A  very  important  circumstance. 

He  goes  to  the  gymnasium  and  to  the 
university,  makes  great  progress  in  every- 
thing he  turns  his  mind  to,  and  criticises 
his  teachei*s,  (this  in  after  years  though,  it* 
is  charitable  to  suppose,)  as  undoubtedly 
they  will  seem  to  deserve — for  not  beating 
(figuratively  if  possible,  but  at  all  event« 
beating)  his  eccentricities  and  bewilder- 
ments out  of  him — cutting  off  the  mis- 
shapen and  deformed  branches  altogether, 
and  engrafting  upon  the  trunk  some  shoots 
of  propriety  and  good  sense,  endued  with 
^  healthy  vigor.  He  complains,  however, 
on  far  other  grounds. 

In  the  midst  of  his  studies  at  the  gym- 
nasium. Father  Andreas  dies,  and  Mother 
Gretchen  discloses  to  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  real  parentage  is  unknown. 
"  Thus  was  I  doubly  orphaned,"  he  writes 
in  his  autobiographical  sketches ;  "  bereft 
not  only  of  Possession,  but  even  of  Re- 
membrance. Sorrow  and  Wonder,  here 
suddenly  united,  could  not  but  produce 
abundant  fruit.  Such  a  disclosure,  in 
such  a  season,  struck  its  roots  through  my 
whole  nature ;  even  till  the  years  of  ma- 
ture manhood,  it  mingled  with  my  whole 
thoughts,  was  as  the  stem  whereon  all  my 
day-dreams  and  night-dreams  grew.  A 
certain  poetic  elevation,  yet  also  a  corre- 
sponding civic  depression,  it  naturally  im- 
parted :  I  was  like  no  other :  in  which 
fixed -idea,  leading  sometimes  to  highest, 
and  oftener  to  frightfulest  results,  may 
there  not  lie  the  first  spring  of  Tendencies, 
which  in  my  Life  have  become  remarkable 
enough  ?  As  in  birth,  so  in  action,  specu- 
lation, and  social  position,  my  fellows  are 
perhaps  not  numerous." 

At  a  later  period,  while  at  the  univer- 
sity, ;*the  good  Gretchen"  (words  that 
the  author  delights  to  repeat  on  every 
possible  occasion)  is  compelled  to  wilh- 
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dnir  from  him  her  pecuniary  aid.  "  Xev- 
ertheless/'  says  the  editor,  ''  in  an  atmo- 
iphere  of  Poverty  and  manifold  Chagrin, 
the  Hamor  of  that  young  Soul,  i^hat 
dnncter  is  in  him  first  decisively  reveals 
itielf;  and,  like  strong  sunshine  in  weep- 
B^  skies,  gives  out  variety  of  colors,  some 
of  which  are  prismatic.  Thus  Avith  the 
ad  of  Time,  and  of  what  Time  biings,  has 
theitripling  Diogenes  TeufelsdrOckh  waxed 
kto  manly  stature ;  and  into  so  question- 
able an  aspect,  that  we  ask  with  new 
eagerness.  How  he  specially  came  by  it, 
and  regret  anew  that  there  is  no  more  ex- 
plieit  answer."  And  still  further  on,  we 
IPC  told  of  "  fever  paroxysms  of  doubt," 
and  "Inquiries  concerning  Miracles,  and 
the  evulences  of  religious  Faith  -"  of  ''  a 
liberal  measure  of  earthly  distresses  want 
of  practical  guidance,  want  of  sympathy^ 
want  of  money,  want  of  hope ;  and  all 
this  in  the  fervid  season  of  youth,  so  ex- 
aggerated in  imagining,  &o  boundless  in 
desires,  yet  here  so  poor  in  means." 
"From  various  fragments  of  Letters  and 
documentary  scraps,"  it  is  added,  ''it  \$ 
to  be  inferred  that  Teufelsdrockli,  isolated, 
thy,  retiring  as  he  was,  had  not  alto^^ether 
escaped  notice:  certain  established  men 
are  aware  of  his  existence ;  and,  if  stretch- 
ing out  no  helpful  hand,  liave  at  least  their 
eyes  upon  him.  He  appears,  though  in 
dreaiy  enough  humor,  to  be  addressing 
himself  to  the  Profession  of  Law ;  whereof, 
mdeed,  the  world  has  since  seen  him  a 
pnbBc  graduate." 

He  forms  the  acquiuntance  of  Herr 
Tbwgood,  "a  young  person  of  quality 
from  tlie  interior  parts  of  England,"  and 
throogh  him  he  is  **  brought  near"  the 
iioUe  family  of  the  Count  von  Zahdurm. 
Wtk  the  Law  he  succeeds  badly.  "  Per- 
haps, too,  what  little  employment  he  had 
was  performed  ill,  at  best  unpleasantly. 
'  Great  practical  method  and  expertness  ' 
be  may  brag  of ;  but  is  there  not  also 
gnat  practical  pride,  though  deep-hidden, 
onlj  the  deeper-seated  ?  So  shy  a  man 
csa  never  have  been  popular." 

Time  moves  on  heavily,  discouragingly, 
Cor  the  poor  Auscultator.  His  acijuuiiit- 
ttce  with  the  2iahdanns  brings  him  in 
Wact  with  the  world,  and  its  higher 
Be— and  he  sits  down,  occasionally,  with 
bbett«n»  to  "  JBsthetic  Tea."  An  event, 
i^mm  About  this  time,  which  marks 


a  decisive  era  in  his  life.  He  falls  in  love. 
On  this  subject,  our  editor  discourse th 
thus : — 

"  rsycholojrical  readers  are  not  without 
curiosity  to  sec  how  Teufelsdrockh,  in  this  for 
him  unexampled  predicament,  demeans  liim- 
Rolf ;  with  what  specialities  of  successive  con- 
figuration, Fj)lcndor  and  color,  his  Firework 
blazes  off.  omul!,  as  usual,  is  the  satisfaction 
that  such  can  meet  with  here.  From  amid 
these  confused  masses  of  Etiloiry  and  Elegy, 
with  their  mad  Petrarchan  and  Werterean 
ware  lying  madly  scattered  among  all  sorts  of 
quite  extraneous  matter,  not  so  much  as  the 
fair  one's  name  can  be  deciphered.  For,  with- 
out doubt,  the  title  IJlumino,  whereby  bhe  is 
here  designated,  anrl  which  means  simply 
Goddess  of  Flowers,  must  be  fictitious.  Was 
her  real  name  Florji,then  ?  But  what  washer 
surname,  or  had  she  none  !  Of  what  station 
in  Life  was  she  ;  of  what  jjarentage,  fortune, 
aspect?  Specially,  by  wliat  Pre-established 
Harmony  of  occurrences  did  the  Lover  and 
the  Iioved  meet,  one  another  in  so  wide  a 
world  ;  how  did  thev  l)ehave  in  such  meet- 
ing?  To  all  which  questions,  not  unessential 
in  a  Biographic  v.ork,  mere  Conjecture  must 
for  rnost  purl  rot.ini  answer.  *  It  v»as  np- 
poiiile<l,'  s:»ys  our  Philosopher.  *  tliat  the  hitrh 
celestial  orbit  of  Blumine  should  intersect  the 
low  sublunary  one  of  our  Forlorn  ;  that  he, 
looking  in  her  empyrean  eyes,  should  fancy  the 
upper  sphere  of  Light  was  come  down  into 
this  nether  F')liere  of  Shadows ;  and  finding 
liimself  mistaken,  make  noise  enough.' 

"  VVe  seem  to  gather  that  she  was  young, 
hazel-eyed,  beautiful,  and  some  onc's  Cousin; 
high-born  and  of  high  spirits  ;  but  unhappily 
d«^pendcnt  and  insolvent;  living,  perhaps,  on 
the  not  too  gracious  Ixiunty  of  monied  rela- 
tives. But  how  came  *  the  Wanderer'  into 
her  circle  ?  Was  it  by  the  humid  vehicle  of 
Aesthetic  Tm,  or  l)v  the  arid  one  of  mere 
Business  ?  Was  it  on  tlie  hand  of  llerr  Tow- 
good  ;  or  of  tho  Gnii  li;4e  Frau,  who,  as  an 
ornamental  Artist,  might  eometiuies  like  to 
promote  llirlation.  es|)ecially  for  young  cynical 
Nondescripts?  To  all  Jippearance,  il  was 
chicily  by  Accident,  and  lb'.*  grace  of  NaLure."' 

And  the  autobiograplier  ruminates  after 
this  manner : — 

*'  In  free  speech,  earnest  or  gay,  amid  lam- 
bent glances,  laughter,  tears,  and  often  with  the 
inarticulate  mysiic  speech  of  Music;  such 
was  the  elenient  they  now  lived  in  ;  in  such  a 
many-tinted  radiant  Aurora,  and  by  this  fairest 
of  Orient  Light-bringers  must  our  Friend  be 
blandished,  and  the  new  Ajwcalypso  of  Nature 
unrolled  to  him.  Fiiirest  Blumine !  And, 
even  as  a  Star,  all  Y'uc  aivii\i\Mo[\^'S>ol\x\^^*^  ^ 
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very  Light-ray  incarnate !  Was  tliere  ho 
mucli  aa  a  fault,  a  '  caprice,'  lie  could  have 
dispensed  with  T  Was  Bhe  not  to  him  \a  very 
deed  a  Morning-Star;  did  not  her  presence 
brinff  witli  it  airs  from  Heaven  ?  As  from 
-Eolian  Harpa  in  the  lireath  of  dawn,  as  from 
th»  Memnon's  Statue  struck  by  the  may  finger 
of  Aurora,  unearthly  music  was  around  bim. 
and  lapped  him  into  untried  b^lmy  Rest,  I'alo 
Doubt  fled  away  lo  the  distance ;  Jjfe  bloomed 
up  wilh  happiness  and  hope.  Tiie  Past,  then, 
was  all  a  liangard  dream  ;  tic  had  been  iti  the 
Garden  of  Lden,  then,  and  could  not  discern 
it !  But  lo  now  !  the  black  walls  of  his  prison 
melt  away ;  the  caplivc  is  alive,  is  free.  If  he 
loved  his  IHsenchantress  1  Ach  GoU!  His 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  life  were  hers,  but 
never  had  he  named  it  Love:  existence  was 
all  a  Feeling,  nol  yet  shaped  into  a  Thought." 

Here  is  "  the  final  scene  " : — 

'"  One  morning,  he  found  his  Morning-Star 
all  dimmed  and  dusky-red ;  the  fair  creature 
was  silent,  absent,  slie  seemed  to  have  been 
weeping.     Alas,   no   longer  a   Morning-Star. 


a  irefnulouB  voice,  '  They  were  to  meet  no 
more.'  Tlie  thunder-struck  Air-sailnr  is  not 
wanting  to  himself  in  this  dread  hour ;  but 
what  avails  it  1  We  omit  the  passionate  ex- 
postulations, entreaties,  indignations,  since  all 
was  vain,  and  not  even  an  explanation  was 
concciled  him;  and  hasten  to  the  catastro- 
phe. '  Parcweil,  then,  Madam !'  said  he, 
not  without  sternness,  for  his  stung  pride 
helped  him.  Slie  put  her  hand  in  his,  she 
looked  in  his  face,  tears  started  to  Iier  eyes;  in 
wild  audacity  he  clapped  her  to  his  EioBom  ; 
their  lips  were  joined ;  tlieir  two  souls,  like 
two  dew-drops,  rushed  into  one, — for  the  first 
time,  and  for  tho  last!'  Thus  was  Teufels- 
drdckh  made  immortal  by  a  kiss.  And  then  ? 
Why,  then— thick  curtains  of  Night  rushed 
aver  his  soul,  as  rose  iho  inimoasurable  Crash 
of  Doom ;  and  through  the  ruins  aa  of  a  shiv- 
ered Universe  was  he  falling,  falling,  towards 
the  Abyss." 

How  appropriate  this  last  metaphor 
may  be  to  the  subject,  either  as  lo  fit  pro- 
portion or  the  accuracy  and  vividness  with 
which  it  depict*  the  emotions  of  such  an 
occasion,  we  simply  leave  for  tho  experi- 
enced in  such  matters  to  decide. 

In  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
biography,  it  is  proper  lo  add — what 
the  disappobted  lover,  in  his  sorrowful 
wanderings,  subsequently  discovers— that 
the  fair  Bluminc  found  the  titles  and 
estates   of  //err    Towgood    considerably 


more  tempting  than  the  poverty  and  mel- 
ancholy of  Teufelsdruclch,  and  was  brill- 
iantly wedded — leaving  the  poor  lawyer 
to  his  briefs  and  his  griefs. 

Next  we  have,  in  a  long,  indescribable, 
and  not  wholly  unmeaning  series,  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Teufelsdrijckh" — his  internal 


mats  consolation  and  serenity  of  mind,  in 
the  regions  of  a  hopeless,  austere,  and 
soli tude-lo vug  niysticism,  such  as  sur- 
round hira  when  first  introduced  to  our 


The  third  and  last  Book  develops  tbe 
"Philosophy  of  Clothes,"  proper — anA 
the  biography  here  closes. 

The  pkHoaopky  of  this  volume  Ijaa  been 
a  subject  of  con»derabIe  discosaion — first, 
to  ascertain  what  it  really  is,  and  secondly, 
to  determine  its  true  value.  We  should 
probably  be  thought  to  have  evaded  the 
chief  and  most  weighty  inquiry,  were  we 
to  pass  this  matter  by  without  due  notice. 
But  to  attempt  to  make  out  a  coimected 
system  from  such  unpromising  materials, 
would  of  course  be  a  very  fruitless  undertak- 
ing— and  we  deem  it  not  uncharitable  to 
question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  at  the 
time  of  putting  Sartor  Resartus  to  press, 
the  author  had  himself  any  intelligible  no- 
tions or  doctrines  of  human  life,  or  any 
well-digested  "theory  of  the  universe, 
aside  from  what  was  already  included,  by 
common  consent,  in  the  general  belief  <^ 
ail  civilized  nations,  and  made  the  basis  of 
their  institutions,  and  of  their  prscdcal  ^ 
wisdom. 

He  may  be  s^d,  however,  in  general. 
terms,  to  belong  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
— the  exclusive  product  of  no  age  or 
country — whose  disconnection  from  prac- 
tical affairs,  and  whose  neglect  of  the  re- 
alities of  life,  if  not  utter  contempt  of  them, 
have  rendered  everything  distasteful  to 
tbeir  thoughts,  and  a  source  of  impatience 
and  discontent,  save  the  purest  abstrac- 
tions. They  do  not,  indeed,  for  they  can- 
not, become  wholly  detached  from  Uie  in- 
fluences of  this  world,  and  from  the  bosi- 
ness  immediately  concerning  it — but  thrar 
predominant  wish  and  aim,  and  habit,  tend 
to  an  entire  exclusion  of  earthly  matters. 
They  evea  look  upon  the  process  of  caUn^f 
and  drinking,  some  of  tUs  nnmber  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  confess,  oa  no  little  deg- 
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ndation  to  thuir  spiritual  nature,  and  as  a 
neeessity  very  much  to  be  regretted.    In 
referriDgthe  author  of  Sartor  Resartus  to 
this  class,  we  do  not  insist  that  he  is  an 
idealist  of  the  extreme  kind,  or  that  all 
the  follies  of  his  sect  are  to  be  attributed 
to  him ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  his 
wriiings  of  a  subsequent  date  to  this  now 
ttnder    consideration,  do    not  indicate  a 
different  and  a  more  rational  state  of  mind. 
Bat  that  he  belongs  to  this  class,  and  that 
an  isolated,  unsympathizing  idealism   un- 
derlies the  entire  rolume  at  present  in  ques- 
tion, we  venture  to  say  that  no  reasonable 
reader  will  controvert  or  deny.   The  grand 
effi)rt  throughout  the  book,  and  the  one 
on  which  he  especially  prides  himself,  is, 
to  arouse  his  reader  to  "  spirituar*  con- 
templation, and  to  shed  an  ideal  light  over 
all  the  objects  of  ordinary  life  and  daliv 
\  experience.     He  recognizes  nothing  as  tni(\ 
'   and  abiding  save  ideas ;  and  in  the  em- 
bodiments of  ideas  which  men  have  at- 
tempted, and  so  far  accomplished,  he  finds 
everywhere  the  most  melancholy  imper- 
fection and  evanescence:     This  is  the  net 
imount  of  all  that  may  be  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  book — and  is,  of  course, 
oiiginiu  only  in  the  manner  of  its  unfold- 
ing and  application.     He  finds  no  rest — 
and  would  have  his  reader  find  none,  ap- 
urently — ^in   the  existing   institutions  of 
Heligion  and  Government,  or  in  the  preva- 
lent modes  of  employing  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind  and  body,  and  of  direct- 
ing the  impulses  of  which  they  are  sus- 
eeptible.     He  has  formed  a  wonderful 
conception  of  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  man,  and  is  shocked  that  the  human 
nee,  so  endowed  as  he  imagines,  has  nc- 
wmplished  and  is  accomplishing  results 
00  better  corresponding  with  his  lofty  es- 
tinute.    He  professes  a  parti cidar  horror 
of  all  concealments  or  disguises ;  and  that 
a  homan  bein&r  should  come  short  of  ful- 
fining  all  that  his  apparent  capabilities  and 
outward  professions  promise,  is  to  him  an 
anpardonable  crime.    In  a  word,  he  seems 
to  hare  no  idea  of  any  more  grievous  sin 
than  weakness  or  stupidity.  ^ 

Underneath  all,  the  flame  that  keeps 
las  ever-agitated  spirit  in  ebullition,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  passionate  conviction  that  a 
Kw  era  is  dawning  upon  the  world — that 
Ban  is  speedily  to  become  transformed  into 
s  &r  dmerent  and  infinitely  better  being 
TOL.  nx*    wo.  u,    mw  bebzeb. 


than  he  has  ever  shown  himself  hereto- 
fore— and  that  to  him,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits,  belongs  in  part  the  "  mission" 
of  bringing  these  remarkable  changes  to 
pass.  The  Messiah  of  this  "latter  day 
glory,"  he  recognizes  as  having  already 
appeared — in  the  person  of  a  German 
poet — and  from  henceforth,  old  things  are 
to  pass  away,  and  all  things  to  becoma 
new.  Such  is  the  grand  assurance  that 
sends  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  alon^r  everv 
nerve  of  his  stout,  energetic,  intellectual 
frame,  and  impels  him  forward  in  a  career 
that  causes  manv  a  timid  and  faithless 
conservative  to  tremble  for  the  downfall 
of  the  institutions  and  customs  in  which 
he  blindly — and  'not  sobeilv  and  with 
genuine  confidence,  as  becomes  a  prudent 
man — takes  refuge. 

That  Mr.  Carlylc  has  any  rationally  de- 
vised plan,  or  any  definite  ex])ectation, — 
aside  from  a  determination  to  disturb  men 
from  the  repose  and  content  into  which 
he  fancies  they  have  degenerately  sunk 
down, — we  cannot  believe.  We  seriously 
doubt  whether  he  could  present  any  one 
system  in  place  of  the  imperfect  *'  shams" 
he  denounces,  for  which  he  himself  would 
dare  confidently  predict  a  happier  opera- 
tion, or  a  more  satisfactory  issue,  lie  is 
not  the  first  that  has  conceived  di^irust  at 
an  existing  order — full  of  "  incoherences" 
and  grievances,  surely,  yet  more  easy  to 
improve  by  a  little,  patience  of  spirit  and  a 
good-natured  exercise  of  ingenuity,  than 
to  supersede  by  a  new  and  untried  scheme, 
whose  success  shall  be  perfect. 

The  "  winter  of  discontent,"  in  this  pas- 
sage; that  follows,  pervades  all  his  medita- 
tions, and  gires  a  radical  tinge  to  all  that 
he  savs : — 

"  *  Call  ye  that  n  Society,'  crios  hn  agahi. 
*  where  there  is  no  longer  any  Soci.il  Mea  ex- 
tant ;  not  HO  much  as  the  Iiica  of  a  common 
Home,  but  only  of  a  common,  over-crowded 
Lodging-house  ?  Wlioro  each,  isolated,  r^ 
gardless  of  his  neij>hbor,  turned  againf^t  Ium 
neighbor,  clutches  whut  he  can  ^et,  and  cries 
*Minc!*  and  calls  it  Pence,  because,  in  tlia 
cut-purse  and  cut-throiit  Scramble,  no  steel 
knives,  but  only  a  far  cunninj^cr  sort,  can  bo 
employed?  Where  Friendrfhip,  Communion, 
has  become  an  incredible  tradition ;  and  your 
holiest  Sacramental  Supper  is  a  smoking  Tav- 
ern Dinner,  witli  Cook  for  Evangelist  ?  Wliem 
your  Priest  has  no  tongue  but  for  ^laLV^-\\0«r 
ing;  and  your  high  (auitea  wA  VioN^iYvw^ 
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cannot  guide ;  but  on  alt  hanilB  hea.r  it  pasxion- 
Uely  pruclaimed :  Laisset  /aire;  Leave  us 
alone  of  yniir  guidance,  auch  light  is  dsrlter 
than  darkncea ;  eat  you  your  wages,  and  eleep  '. 
"  '  Thus,  too,'  continues  ho, '  doea  an  observ- 
ant eye  discern  every  wliere  that  naddeet  Bpecta- 
ole  :  The  Poor  periBhing,  like  neglected, 
foandered  Drang ht-Catilo,  of  Hunger  and  Over- 
work ;  the  Rich,  Blill  moro  wretciiedly,  of  Idle- 
ness, Satiety,  and  Overgrowth.  The  Highest 
in  rank,  at  length,  without  honor  from  the 
Lowest ;  scarcely,  with  a  little  mouth- honor,  as 
from  tavern -waiters  who  expect  to  put  it  in  the 
bill.  Once  sacred  Symbols  fluttering  as  empty 
Pageants,  whereof  men  grudge  even  the  ex- 
pense; a  World  becoming  dismantled:  in  one 
word,  the  Chitkch  fallen  speechless,  from  obe- 
idw  and  apople-ty  ;  the  State  shrunken  into 
a  Police-Office,  straitened  to  get  iCa  pay  1" 

"  — In  times  like  ourB,"  Teufelsdrockh 
elsewhere  says,  "  when  all  things  are  rapid- 
Iv  or  slowly  resolving  themselves  into 
Chaos ;"  and  "  the  Editor"  himself  styles 
the  present  "  an  epoch  when  Puffery  and 
Quackery  have  reached  a  height  unci- 
ampled  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

« It  is  the  Night  of  the  World,  and  still  long 
till  it  be  Day :  we  wander  amid  the  glimmer  of 
smoking  ruina,  and  the  Sun  and  the  Stars  of 
Heaven  are  as  if  blotted  out  fur  a  season ;  and 
two  immeasurable  Fantoms,  IlTFocaiST  and 
Atheism,  with  the  Gowle,  SEirsL'ALiTT,  stalk 
abroad  over  Che  Earth,  and  call  it  theirs ;  well 
at  ease  are  the  Sleepers  for  whom  E^clBtence  is 
«  shallow  Dream." 

Among  the  chief  remedies  for  this  de- 
plorable state  of  aSurs  is,  to  give  free 
■cope  to  speculation — to  raise  up  a  new 
race  of  poets  and  teachers,  who  shall  be 
fit  objects  of  worship.  His  recipe  for  ex- 
alting any  person  that  chooses  into  the 
<ygDityof  a  Genich,  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  that  subsequently  laid  by  Mr. 
~  n  this  side  of  the  water : — 


"Snrely  the  plain  rule  is,  Let  each  consider- 
ate person  have  his  way,  and  bco  what  it  will 
lead  to.  For  not  this  man  and  that  man,  but  all 
men  make  up  mankind,  and  their  united  tasks 
the  task  of  mankind.  How  often  have  we  seen 
some  such  adventurous,  and  perhaps  mnch-ccn- 
BUred  wanderer  light  on  some  outlying,  neg- 
lected, yet  vitally  momentons  province  ;  the 
hidden  treasures  of  which  he  first  discovered, 
and  kept  proclaiming  till  the  general  eye  and 
e^rt  wem  directed  thither,  and  the  conquest 
was  eomphled ; — thereby,  in  thess  his  seem- 


ingly BO  aimless  rambles,  planting  new  atand- 
ards,  founding  new  habitable  colonies,  in  the 
immeasurable  circumambient  realm  of  Nothing- 
ness and  Night  7  VVise  man  was  he  WM> 
counselled  that  Speculation  should  have  free 
course,  and  look  fearleaaly  towards  all  the 
thirty-two  points  of  the  compass,  whithersoever 


Speculation  will  "have  free  course," 
unquestionably,  so  long  as  any  individual 
liberty  remains  to  man — but  all  specula- 
tors may  rest  assured  of  this,  that,  to  tho 
end  of  time,  whatever  is  tidiculoua  will 
continue  to  be  laughed  at ;  and  whatever 
is  frivolous  or  profane  will  never  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  oracles  of  a  prophet,  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  any  civilized  community. 

TIic  "  mystery  of  life"  is  a  trite  theme  ; 
and  all  of  us  probably  remember  having 
been  many  times  puzzled  with  the  cob- 
sciouaness  of  a  personal  identity.  In  thiB_  ' 
book,  both  these  topics  appear  to  be  fa-' 
vorites.  We  are  unable  to  discover  to 
what  profitable  end  such  vague  specula- 
tions can  be  supposed  to  conduce.  In 
our  simple  judgment,  a  great  deal  that  is 
said  about  "  mysterious  nature"  and  the 
"  mysterious  life  of  man,"  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated cant.  We  have  especially  in  mind 
sucb  passages  as  these  : — 

"  That  living  flood,  penring  through  these 
streets,  of  all  qualiliea  and  ages,  knowest  thon 
whence  it  is  coming,  whither  it  is  going  7  Am 
der  Ewigkeit  eu  der  Etoiekeit  kin :  From  Eter- 
nity, onwards  to  Eternity !  These  are  Ap- 
paritions: what  else!  Are  they  not  Soala 
rendered  visible ;  in  Bodies,  that  took  shaM 
and  will  lose  it,  melting  into  air  7  Their  solid 
pavement  is  a  Picture  of  the  Sense ;  they  walk 
on  the  bosom  of  Nothing,  blank  Time  is  be- 
hind them  and  before  them.  Or  fanciest  thou, 
tho  red  and  yellow  Clothes-screen  yonder,  with 
spurs  on  its  heels,  and  feather  in  its  crown,  it 
but  of  To-day,  without  a  Yesterday  or  a  To- 
morrow; and  had  not  rather  its  Ancestor  aliva 
when  Hengst  and  Horaa  overran  thy  Island  T 
Friend,  thou  seest  here  a  living  link  in  that 
Tissue  of  History,  which  inweave*  all  Being: 
watch  well,  or  it  will  be  post  thee,  and  aeen  no 

<•  Who  am  T ;  what  is  dtis  Ua  T  A  Vnee, 
a  Motion,  an  Appearance; — some  embodied, 
visualised  Idea  In  the  Eternal  Mind  t  Cogilo, 
ergo  turn.  Alas,  poor  Cogitator,  thia  take*  na 
but  a  little  way.  Sure  enouorh  I  am ;  and 
lately  was  not:  but  Whence  7  Howl  Where- 
tot    The  answer  lies  aroond,  written  in  all 
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cdon  ud  motions,  ottered  in  all  tonee  of ' 
'fVke  anl  wail,  in  Ui  an  sand- figured,  thouwnd- 
niud,  EnrmoaiuuB  Nature  :  but  where  Ls  the 
nniBg  eje  and  ear  la  whom  thai  Uod-u-riilen 
ApolTpM  will  yield  articulsle  meaning  ?  Wc 
lit  u  'in  a  bonndlen  I'hanlaBinagoria  and 
Dnam-grotta ;  boundleaa,  for  the  faintest  Btnr, 
Ike  temotett  century,  Lea  not  even  nearer  the 
m^  thereof:  aaunaiandmaD^-t^nlnredvisinna 
St aitNiod  onr lenM ;  but  IIiin,the  Unalumtx>r- 
ingi  wboM  worii  both  Dream  and  Dreamer  are, 
TC  H0  not;  except  in  rare  half-wHking  mo- 
BBDti,  inapeH  not  Creation,  sayH  one,  lice 
Mora  OB,  like  a  zlorious  Rainbow;  hut  the 
Ehm  ikat  made  it  lies  behind  un,  hidden  from 
■L  ^WD.  in  that  atrange  DreAm,  hnw  wo 
(liiteh  at  ibailow*  u  if  the;  were  substances ; 
ud  aleep  deepest  while  fancying  oiiraelres 
BMt  awake  !  Which  of  your  Phildsopliical 
Sfatem*  ia  other  than  a  dream-theorem ;  a  net 
qaotiont,  eonfiJeatly  given  out,  where  divisor 
and  diTUeod  are  both  nnknnwn  ?  Wlint  are 
■n  yoar  national  Wars,  with  their  Moscow 
btiMtB,  and  auigninar^  hate-filled  Revolu- 
lioaa,  bat  tha  Somnambulism  of  nneai^  Kleep- 
(nt  Tllla  Dreaminff,  this  Somnambulism  is 
■tat ««  on  Earth  can  Ufe ;  wherein  the  moot 
Indnd  nndonbtinely  wandor,  as  if  tliey  knew 

St  band  from  left ;  yet  thejr  (Hily  are  wise 
know  that  tfaey  know  nothing." 

Wltb  cuch  bewildering  Bpcculntions  as 
Ukw,  like  a  millstone  ubout  his  neck, 
Tenfelsdrockh  plunges  into  the  deeps  of 
TVuscendentnlism,  and  mnkcs  his  wny 
through  contemplations,  wherein,  at  pres- 
ent, we  shall  not  attempt  to  lieep  hint 
Kni|nny. 

Ja  alrendf  intimated,  the  uppermost 
■d  predomimnt  artJclB  of  his  creed,  is 
Ibe  worship  of  Ooithe,  na  the  Messiah 
<f  a  new  order  of  things — the  prophtt 
tf  abetter  and  more  exalted  diHpensation 
than  any  that  have  preceded.     What  this 

-  -'^ipenaation  is  in  bin  view,  rany  be 
d  from  the  following: — 

■'TheTB  is  no  Church,  sayeat  thou  T  The 
nica  of  Pr^hrcy  has  gone  dumb  7  This  is 
ma  what  I  diapale:  bat,  in  any  caw,  hoHt 
then  not  itill  I*rciichine  enough  ?  A  ('reach- 
ing Friar  settles  himself  in  everv  vi!l.-i(;o;  and 
iHiUs  a  pulpit,  which  he  calls  Newspaper, 
"nimriiim  he  preaches  what  moal  inonienUxis 
toriae  ia  in  nim,  for  man's  nnlvntion ;  and 
fat  eat  thou  listen,  and  believe  ?  l^ik  well, 
thai  sent  everywhere  a  new  Clcr|Ty  of  the 
Hndicant  Orders,  some  bare-footed,  some  al- 
Msl  bonJncked,  fashion  itself  into  riiape,  and 
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iifieeMdie  aneiMtidoli;  and,  though  them- 


BcliTS  loo  often  reprobalo,  a*  idol-lircnkers  are 
wont  to  be,  m:irk  out  the  xiies  of  new  Church- 
es, where  the  trne  God-ordaineil,  that  are  lo 
follow,  may  find  nudience,  and  minister.  Said 
1  not,  Itefore  the  old  skin  wan  shed,  tlie  new 
had  formed  itself  beneath  it?' '' 

"  '  But  tliere  in  no  Relinion  ?'  reileralea  the 
Professor.  ■Fool!  I  tell  thee  there  ia.  Hiist 
thou  well  cnll^il!eml  all  that  lies  in  thi.-t  im< 
meafJiiciliIf  frnlli-ocran  wenn.meLTTKnATuiiF.? 
Frapmen'Ji  of  a  piniiine  Chnrch-/ft«n',''Vin  lie 
Bcnttpreri  tlicre,  which  Time  will  assort  t  nay, 
frnclions  even  of  a  Lilurgy  could  I  point  ont. 
And  knowent  thou  no  I'rophei,  even  in  the 
vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of  this  age  ? 
None  to  whom  the  Godlike  had  revealed  itnetf, 
through  nil  tiiennest  and  hlirhcst  forma  of  tlie 
Commim ;  and  bv  him  been  again  prophetically 
revealed:  in  wfioHc  inspireii  melody,  even  in 
these  rasf-pitherins  and  rag-bnrninp  days, 
Man's  Life  a|;ain  Q^^infi,  were  it  but  afar  olf, 
to  be  divine  I  Knowcat  thon  none  such  ?  I 
know  liim,  and  name  him — Uuetiie.'  '' 

All  these  views,  and  vagaries,  to  whieh 
we  have  referred,  the  writer  seems  once 
lo  have  seriously  entertained  :  some  of  the 
more  extravagant  of  them,  he  affocts  to 
look  at  n  little  "  askance  ;ind  strangely," 
hardly  willing  to  acknowledge  thetr  pa- 
ternity, yet  unable  to  shake  off  the  convic- 
tion that  there  ia  a  truth  in  them,  which 
the  world  ought  to  know.  It  would  give 
us  no  surprise  to  lenm  that  a  large  portion 
of  tliese  extracts  from  "  the  rumnrkable 
volume  of  Teufelsdrockh,"  were  originally 
sibylline  leaves  of  bis  own,  written  in 
sober  earnest,  without  a  drenm  of  imput- 
ing them  to  another.  We  venture  the 
opinion,  tbiit  Sartor  llcsartus  was  never 
composed,  in  its  present  shape,  with  a  plan 
definitely  formed  before  a  paragraph  was 
written,  and  proceeding  in  due  order  from 
the  beginning.  It  has,  lo  up,  sn  appear- 
ance of  something  like  simple  aggrega- 
tion, instead  of  organic  growth ;  and  it 
seems  quite  prottable  that  tlie  thoughts 
which  hts  solitary  cont  cm  pint  ions  bad  pre- 
cipitated by  the  way,  through  years  of 
silent  progress  and  development — s.ine 
and  insane,  well  considered  and  linsty, 
morbid  and  healthy,  were  hero  brought 
together,  on  his  emergence  into  clearer 
day  and  mature r  perception. 

Of  the  mental  disease  lo  which  we 
have  referred,  evidences  enough  may  be 
found,  we  Ihink,  on  everj-  page.  Mo"rbid 
niceties  of  rellpclion  a\«iwT\4,  Wd  "  <i(iw- 
siders  too    cutiousAy"     \    tVawtt   *mc,- 
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gestion  leads  him  often  through  a  wild, 
labyrinthine  chase,  without  any  pro- 
gress forward,  always  returning  to  the 
starting-point,  with  no  other  result  than  a 
tantalizing  and  profitless  bewilderment. 
A  speculative  mind,  we  are  aware,  must 
busy  itself  with  contemplations  that  have 
no  immediate,  practical  relation  to  the 
every- day  business  of  life — and  medita- 
tions the  most  profitable  of  all  seldom  di- 
rectly serve  the  ends  of  economical  utility  ; 
yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  speculation  becomes  a 
disease,  and  gives  a  coloring  of  insanity  to 
all  that  is  uttered.  Foremost  of  the 
sickly  indications  of  this  kind,  we  may 
reckon  the  ever-present  consciousness  of 
self,  and  the  constant  reiteration  of  the 
**  vexed  questions,"  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  respecting  personal  being  and 
personal  identity. 

The  extravagant  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  the  figures  employed  by  Mr.  Carlyle 
to  aid  his  expression,  has  often  been  noted, 
and  is  not  the  least  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  his  writing.  His  metaphors  and  simi- 
les arc  of  that  exaggerated,  impetuous, 
disproportionate  kind,  that  evinces  an  im- 
agination at  once  vigorous  and  undij- 
ciplined, — highly  susceptible,  yet  deranged 
in  its  action.  Fitness  and  adaptation  are 
wanting.  They  make  a  momentary  im- 
pression— vivid,  like  the  full,  dazzling 
blaze  of  the  sun — as  vague  and  as  una- 
biding. They  start  up  before  the  reader 
when  little  prepared  for  them,  and  where 
least  of  all  he  expected  to  see  them.  At 
first,  they  seem  to  be  part  of  a  concerted 
system  to  excite  our  continual  wonder 
and  amazement ;  afterwards  they  assume 
a  more  unaffected  aspect,  and  serve  to 
throw  light  far  into  the  recesses  of  the 
restless  and  turbulent  spirit  from  which 
they  issue.  All  his  images — even  those 
applied  to  the  smallest  and  most  trivial 
matters,  are  drawn  from  the  vast  and  the 
violent  in  nature — storms,  desert-winds, 
tornadoes,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  flames, 
the  sea,  and  all  objects  of  kindred  quali- 
ties, lie  makes  everything  superlative ; 
and  whatever  is  huge  or  overpowering, 
needs  only  to  partake  of  the  solitude  and 
disquiet  of  his  own  soul,  to  be  forced  into 
service,  on  the  lightest  occasion.  We 
sbaJJ  not  he  compelled  or  go  far,  open 
iLe  volume  wherever  we  may,  to  find  ex- 


amples enough  illustrative  of  these  stric- 
tures. These  figures  are  interwoven  with 
every  distinct  train  of  reflection,  and  many 
have  already  been  included  in  our  previ- 
ous quotations.  * 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  volume  of  **  Clothes  Philoso- 
phy," which  he  has  just  received  irOm 
Germany,  he  calls  it  "an  extensive  vol- 
ume, of  boundless,  almost  formless  con- 
tents, a  very  Sea  of  Thought;  neither 
calm  nor  clear,  if  you  will ;  yet  wherein 
the  toughest  pearl-diver  may  dive  to  his 
utmost  depth,  and  return  not  only  with 
sea-wreck  but  with  true  orients." 

Of  his  labors  over  the  book,  as  E4itor, 
he  speaks  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Daily  and  nightly  does  the  Editor  sit  (with 
green  spectacles;  deciphering  these  unimagin- 
able Documents  from  their  perplexed  cursit" 
schrifi ;  collating  them  with  the  almost  equally 
unimaginable  Volume,  which  stands  in  le^ble 
print.  Over  such  a  universal  medley  of  nigh 
and  low,  of  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry,  is  he  here 
f^UuegMne  (by  union  of  like  with  like,  which 
is  Alethod)  to  build  a  firm  Bridge  for  British 
travellers.  Never  perhaps  since  our  first 
Bridge-builders,  Sin  and  Death,  built  that  stu- 
pendous Arch  from  Hell-gate  to  the  Earth,  did 
any  Pontifex,  or  PontiflT,  undertake  such  a  task 
as  the  present  Editor.'* 

Fraser's  Magazine  (in  which  this  work 
was  originally  published  in  a  series  of 
numbers,  as  we  have  before  intimated) 
is  described  as  ''A  vehicle  all  strewed 
(figuratively  speaking)  with  the  maddest 
Waterloo- (trackers,  exploding  distracUve- 
ly  and  destructively,  wheresoever  the 
mystified  passenger  stands  or  sits." 

In  describing  his  hero*s  personal  ap- 
pearance, this  passage  occurs : — 

'*  His  look,  as  we  mentioned,  is  probably  the 
gravest  ever  seen  ;  yet  it  is  not  of  that  cast- 
iron  gravity  frequent  enougli  among  our  own 
Chancery  suitors ;  but  rather  the  gravity  as  of 
some  silent,  high-encircled  mountain  poo],  per- 
Iiaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  into 
whose  black  deeps  you  fear  to  gaze :  those  eyes, 
those  lights  that  sparkle  in  it,  may  indeed  be  re- 
flexes of  the  heavenly  Stars,  but  perhaps  also 
glances  from  tlio  region  of  Nether  Fire ! 

Of  George  Fox,  Teufelsdrdckh  is  made 
to  say : — 

^^  Mouii\».m«  oC^  encumbrance,  higher  than 
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ififm,  had  been  heaped  over  that  Spirit ;  btit 

it  mu  a  Spirit,  and  wonM  not  lie  bnricd  there. 

TAroogh  longr  days  and  nights  of  silent  a^ny, 

it  atroffg^  and  wrestled,  with  a  man's  force, 

to  be  free :  how  its  prison-mountains  heaved 

and  swayed  tamnltuously,  as  the  giant  spirit 

fhook  them  to  this  hand  and  that,  and  emerged 

into  the  light  of  Heaven !  that  Leicester  shoe- 

ibop^  had  men  known  it,  was  a  holier  place 

than  any  Vatican  or  Loretto-shrine." 

A  joke  of  Jean  Paul's  is  set  forth  as 
"  some  single  billow  in  that  vast  World- 
Maelstrom  of  Humor,  with  its  heaven- 
kissing  coruscations."  But  all  these  are 
nothing  to  what  follows : — 

**  I  could  liken  Dandyism  and  Drudgism  to 
two  bottomless  boiling  Whirlpools  thiit  had 
broken  out  on  opposite  quarters  of  the  firm 
land :  as  yet  they  appear  only  disquieted,  fool- 
ishly bpbBling  wells,  which  man's  art  might 
cover  in;  yet  mark  them,  their  diameter  is 
daily  widening;  they  are  hollow  Cones  that 
boil  np  from  the  infinite  Deep,  over  which  your 
firm  nnd  is  but  a  thin  crust  or  rind  !  Thus 
daily  is  the  intermediate  land  crumbling  in, 
daily  the  empire  of  the  twoBuchan-BuHcrs  cx- 
tendini;;  till  now  there  is  but  a  foot-plank,  a 
nere  film  of  Land  between  them  ;  this  too  is 
washed  away;  and  then — we  have  the  true 
Hell  of  Waters,  and  Noah's  Dclugo  is  out- 
deloged !" 

"The  mighty,  billowy,  storm- tost  Chaos 
of  Life,"  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  ex- 
pressions that  reveal  something  deeper 
ud  of  more  consequence  than  simply  a 
want  of  taste,  and  indicate  a  state  of  mind 
utterly  averse  from  the  soberness  and 
composure  indispensable  to  moral  health 
■nd  well-being.  And  in  this  connection 
we  recur,  involuntarily,  to  those  words  of 
the  author's  sole  published  attempt  (we 
believe)  at  verse — manifestly  spoken  from 
the  heart — which  he  addresses  to  a  moth, 
tliat  has  died  in  the  flame  of  his  lamp  : — 

"  Fbor  moth  I  thy  form  my  own  resembles  I 

Me,  too,  a  restloss,  asking  mind 
Hith  sent  on  fiir  and  weary  ramblos. 
To  seek  the  good  I  ne'er  shall  find 

"What  gained  we,  little  moth  f  Thy  ashes 
Thy  one  brief  parting  pang  may  Hhow — 

jMdwiiherinff  thouffhtafiyr  soul  that  danhea 
Ihmi  deep  to  deep,  are  but  a  death  more  elovo  /" 

I  The  humor  of  Sartor  Resartus  is  pc- 
■ealiar — sometimes  covert  and  illusive; 
iiometimes  broad  and  hearty;  sometimes 
:  iSected  ;  almost  invariably  cumbered  with 
tome  awkwardness  or  downrif^ht  folly. 
I  There  are  few  efforts  in  thU  kind  that  we  / 
\tniaroIuaUHfy  compelled  to  laugh  at;  I 


and  if  an  inward  smile  occasionally  fljishca 
across  our  mind,  it  is  quite  as  often  at 
the  author's  apparent  self-j^ratulation  and 
satisfaction  in  havinj;  made  what  he  deems 
a  palpable  hit,  as  from  any  real  enjoyment 
of  the  joke. 

His  sarcasm  wounds  severely — but  it  is 
not  envy  or  jealousy  that  gives  it  its  sting. 
He  properly  hates  no  human  being ;  he 
loves  the  ideal  of  man  which  his  fancy, 
gathering  all  that  is  truest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  development  of  humanit)%  has 
formed  for  him;  and  this  grateful  work 
of  eclecticism  is  frequently  executed  for 
the  benefit  of  some  especial  favorite ;  but, 
in  general,  he  is  impatient  with  all,  and 
his  prevailing  sentiment  towards  all  is  a 
compound  of  compassion  and  disgust,  or  a 
compromise  between  them.  Thoroughly 
schooled  in  "self-renunciation,"  and  no 
longer  (apparently)  heedful  of  worldly 
advantaorc  or  honor,  he  broods  over  no  in- 
juries,  fancied  or  real,  and  meditates  no 
revenge.  Identifying  himself  with  his 
own  conceptions  of  truth,  and  duty,  and 
manhood,  he  recognizes  no  enemies  but 
the  false-hearted  and  the  insincere,  the 
stupid  and  the  depraved.  On  these  ho. 
vents,  in  sarcasm  and  stinging  rebuke, 
whatever  wrath  and  vexation  the  personal 
experience  of  years  of  unrequited  labor 
and  suffcrinrr  have  stored  in  his  mind — in 
this  poison,  and  in  this  only,  all  his  arrows 
arc  dipped. 

The  obscurity  which  is  a  standing  ob- 
jection, with  many,  against  the  writer  of 
this  volume,  is  chargeable  mainly,  per- 
haps, to  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and 
expression,  simply,  but  also  in  part  to  an 
inexcusable,  if  not,  as  would  sometimes 
appear,  an  intentional  ambiguity.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  to  determine  whether  he 
really  means  to  be  taken  in  sober  earnest, 
or  ironically  and  in  humor.  Rather,  we 
might  say  that,  while  the  discriminating 
reader  can,  w^ithout  much  difficultv,  under- 
stand  to  which  sense  Mr.  Carlyle  really 
and  at  heart  inclines,  there  is  frequently 
an  evident  wish  to  avoid  a  direct  and  ex- 
plicit committal  to  opinions  which  he  fears 
may  bring  him  into  disrepute  with  his  read- 
er ;  and  yet,  covertly  and  by  degrees,  he 
aims  to  inculcate  what  he  dare  not  avow.  A 
book  should  be  one  thing  or  another — not 
an  ambiguity.  If  an  author  means  to  pro- 
fess a  sincere  "  aUi\c\Mt\cT\\,  lo  \\\<i  w'^VnNnx- 
tions  of  our  ancestors  "  ftivii  \a  xc2^^  w:^^ 
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in  truth,  "  minded  to  defend  these  at  all 
hazards,"  why  should  he  qualify  his 
avowal,  by  affiiming  his  attachment  to  be 
" true  though  perhaps  feeble' — and  pre- 
tend to  offer,  "  as  no  despicable  pile*'  "  to 
divert  the  current  of  innovation,  such  a 
volume  as  Teufelsdrockh's  ?'*  No  one 
who  knows  the  author  will  be  hkely  to 
doubt  that  his  real  intent  was  anything 
rather  than  to  sustain  the  institutions  of 
which  he  speaks,  just  as  they  are  ;  yet  few 
will  charge  him  with  having  designed,  at 
the  outset  of  his  book,  openly  and  honestly 
to  declare  his  purpose  to  accelerate  their 
overthrow.  Why  this  disguise,  —  this 
shrinking  behind  the  protection  of  an  am- 
biguous humor  ? 

In  the  idea  of  tbA  book,  there  was  evi- 
dently  intended  to  bet  something  startling, 
of  a  kind  that  could  be  rendered  available 
for  effect.  Had  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  that  the  volume  really  teaches,  and  all 
that  is  truly  beautiful  or.  impressive  in  its 
pages,  been  presented  in  their  simple  char- 
acter, and  in  natural,  unconstrained  atti- 
tudes and  colors,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sensation  created  by  the  publication  would 
have  been  small ;  and  hence,  also,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  was  a  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
present  what  he  says  in  a  strange  and 
unheard-of  way,  and  with  constant  care 
to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment.  Strik- 
ing novelties,  and  oddities  of  manner,  will 
surely  enough  attract  notice — will  be  mis- 
taken by  some  for  most  indubitable  tokens 
of  genius ;  and  the  writer  who  proposes 
to  himself  such  aims  as  these,  needs  only 
ordinary  cleverness  and  invention,  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt  much  better  than  he 
deserves. 

At  the  first  glance.  Sartor  Resartus  is 
repulsive.  It  wears  all  the  appearance  of 
eccentricity  and  affectation,  if  not  of  abso- 
lute ill-breeding.  The  name  itself  is  an 
enigma — suggestive  of  no  very  refined  or 
exalted  reflections.  Nor  does  the  oddity 
of  the  whole  affair  wear  off  upon  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  We  are  compelled 
to  exercise  an  unaccustomed  forbearance — 
a  tax  upon  the  reader's  politeness,  which 
no  writer  is  justified  in  making.  We  feel 
at  once  that  he  either  intends  to  set  our 
judgment,  our  habits  of  thinking,  and  our 
acquired  tastes  at  defiance ;  or  else  to 
startle  us,  by  hazardous  exploits  in  the 
chase  of  originalitjr,  wilh  a  not  over  good- 


mannered  regard  for  our  nervous  sensibil- 
ities. And  either  view  of  the  case  is  quite 
unpropitious. 

It  is  more  strictly  true,  as  applied  to 
letters,  that  a  beautiful  soul,  in  the  words 
of  Edmund  Spenser,  takes  to  itself  a  beau- 
tiful body,  than  in  the  sense  the  poet  in- 
tended. The  music  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
the  inexhaustible  variety  of  the  melody  of 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  the  Tem- 
pest, are  external  forms,  each  peculiar  to 
the  mind  in  which  it  originated;  and 
which,  while  by  themselves  solely,  were  it 
possible  so  to  conceive  of  them,  they  would 
be  meaningless,  are  in  reality  indispensable 
to  the  permanent  expression  of  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  for  ever  unknown,  be- 
yond the  spirit  in  wliich  it  first  appeared. 
A  serene  tranquillity  broods  over  every 
creation  of  the  highest  genius.  The  spirit 
of  the  author  shines  out  upon  every  part 
and  feature  of  the  work — placidly — as  the 
calm  moonlight  rests  upon  every  point  of 
a  varied  landscape.  Such  a  gentle  and 
quiet  composure  is  sought  in  vain  through- 
out the  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teu- 
felsdrockh."  The  wild  tumult  and  com- 
motion of  a  midnight  storm,  sweeping 
across  both  land  and  sea — obscure,  excit- 
ing, and  powei-ful — flashes  of  lightning 
marking  its  footsteps  and  giving  new  awe 
to  its  ravages — seems  a  far  more  fitting 
imcige  of  the  mood  and  temper  in  which 
this  singular  work  had  its  conception. 
The  very  organism  of  the  book — ^its  stvlc 
simply — while  it  clearly  reveals  the  spirit 
which  pervades  it,  could  have  originated 
in  none  other  than  a  troubled,  restless, 
and  lawless,  though  most  energetic  mvai. 
For  the  man  who  finds  here  any  appear- 
ance of  imbecility  or  dullness,  or  fails  to 
recognize  that — in  spite  of  all  the  unfavor- 
able indications  that  meet  us  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way 
throughout — we  are  brought  in  commum- 
catiou  with  one  whose  uioughts  take  a 
wide  range,  and  move  with  unusual  rajud- 
ity  and  force,  may  charitably  be  supposed 
to  have  fallen  short  of  a  just  comprehension 
of  what  the  author  is  really  aiming  to  say. 
We  cannot  speak  of  Thomas  Carlyle  with 
contempt,  or  deny  to  Sartor  Resartus  a 
place  among  the  writings  that  have  given 
an  impulse  and  a  direction  to  the  literature 
of  the  time.  That  impulse,  however,  is 
unnatural  and  transient,  and  the  direction. 
I  in  a  good  mie^vic^,  «irtoTi!^croa« 
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HANDEL    AND  HIS  "MESSIAH." 


It  is  related  of  Handel,  that  when  a 
certain  divine  offered  to  select  for  him 
Scriptaral  words  for  some  of  his  sacred 
oompositions,  he  rejected  the  proposal 
with  indignation,  replying,  that  he  knew 
his  Bible  and  could  choose  for  himself. 
With  umilar  indignation  might  any  musi- 
dan  reject  a  commentary  upon  the  great 
masterpiece  of  the  great  master,  saying, 
that  he  knew  Tie  Mea$iah  and  could  judge 
for  himself.  Since,  to  the  honor  of  the 
worid,  and  the  glory  of  the  musical  art, 
this  prodigious  production  of  genius  has 
passed  into  that  immortality,  which,  as 
a  woric  of  art,  insures  for  it  the  same  re- 
ipect  and  ffives  to  it  the  same  authority 
ia  the  mind  of  every  student  and  amateur 
of  music  that,  as  a  record  of  truth,  belong 
in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  to  the  sa- 
ered  volume. 

Such  being  unquestionably  the  case,  it 
may  appear  no  less  presumptuous  than 
nperfluoos  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
Handera  best  known,  and  therefore  best 
appreciated  legacy  to  the  world,  an  heir- 
loom that,  in  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  multiplies  its  inheritors  by  the 
mportant  part  itself  is  made  to  fulfil  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  art  of  which  it  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  becoming  daily  better  under- 
stood, it  increases  in  value  to  all.  As, 
iiowever,  what  is  above  criticism  is  yet 
within  the  scope  of  admiration,  and  since 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  enthusi- 
artie  admirers  of  a  great  work  are  always 
toknat  of  the  sympathy  of  those  who,  with 
at  leaat  equal  earnestness,  worship  with 
them  in  the  same  temple,  these  remarks  are 
andertaken — ^not  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  any  new  light  upon  beauties  that 
have  but  to  be  known  to  be  felt,  and  arc 
happQy  more  known  than  those  of  any 
omsual  work  extant — but  for  the  sake  of 
Mseiting  the  kindred  feeling  and  consc- 
qoent  fellowship  of  the  wntcr  with  nil 
taose  who  with  him  know  this  sublime 
work,  and  knowing  it  feel  the  immortal 
power  which  it  so  wonderfulljr  cviaccs* 


Handel  was  bom  in  1685.  While  yet 
in  his  childhood  he  became  famous  for 
his  skill  as  an  organist  and  his  genius  as  a 
composer.  When  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  wrote  his  first  Italian  Opera,  the  first 
of  a  series  numbering  upwards  of  forty, 
which  were  all  produced  with  the  great- 
est success,  but  which,  from  the  advances 
that  have  since  been  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lyrical  drama,  arc  now  wholly  una- 
vailable for  stage  performance,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  musical  beauties  that 
abound  in  them  consequently  unknown ; 
beauties  that  won  for  their  author  that 
consideration  in  his  own  time  without 
which  he  could  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  effect  those  mightier  masteries 
that  have  placed  him  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  men's  esteem  for  all  time  to  come. 
The  examples  that  have  overlived  their 
theatrical  popularity,  such  as  the  beauti- 
fully pathetic  Aria  "  Lascia  ch*io  piango," 
and  that  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  has  adapted 
the  sacred  words,  '*  Lord,  remember  Da- 
vid," with  many  others  that  arc  more  or 
less  known,  either  with  similar  adaptations, 
or  with  tht'ir  more  appropriate  origimil 
words,  sufficiently  justify  the  great  suc- 
cess with  which  they  were  received. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-si.\,  the  period 
which  the  deaths  of  Riiffaellc,  Mozart,  By- 
ron, Weber,  have  proved  to  be  so  fatal  to 
genius,  he  wrote  his  Acis  and  Galatea, 
a  work  of  excellence  far  surpassing  all  that 
he  had  previously  produced,  and  that  one 
which  will  over  be  associated  with  his 
equal  masterpieces  in  different  styles, 
Israel  in  J^gypt  and  The  Messiah,  as  one 
of  the  three  greatest  efforts  of  his  power. 

It  was  after  this  time  that  Ilandcl  com- 
posed his  oratorios,  the  works  by  which  lie 
is  now  most  generally  known,  and  for 
which  he  will  always  be  most  universally 
esteemed  ;  from  this,  a  fatalist  might  ar- 
gue, that  as  he  passed  the  dangerous  pe- 
riod in  artistic  lift;,  his  genius  took  a  new 
impetus  which  impelled  it  in  that  great 
and  original  course  which  led  ivo  W-t^  \ft 
the  aggrandizement  ol  \\i^  ^tvV  Wx-Wi  V^  ^Oafc 
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establishment  of  bis  present  and  future 
reputa'i)n. 

At  the  age  of  sixty -six  our  great  com- 
poser produced  his  last  work,  Jephthah, 
the  MS.  of  which  gives  painful  evidence 
of  the  approach  of  tlie  calamity  that  fell 
upon  its  ciuthor  shortly  after  its  comple- 
tion, and  which,  doubtless,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  his  giving  no  more  expres- 
sion to  the  great  thoughts  that  formed  his 
being, — his  total  blindness. 

Handel,  by  reason  of  his  greatness, 
must  be  esteemed  an  original  genius  ;  but 
his  originahty  is  to  be  regarded  in  respect 
to  the  excellence  of  his  works,  which  had 
never  previously  been  approached  and  can 
never  be  surpassed,  rather  than  with  refer- 
ence to  the  unlikeness  of  his  style  to  that 
of  his  predecessors  and  more  especially 
his  cotemporaries.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
to  be  observed,  first,  that  in  his  elaborate 
movements  his  passages  are  composed,  al- 
most uncxceptionably,  of  the  conventional 
figures  that  may  be  said  to  form  the  idiom 
of  the  contrapuntal  school ;  second,  that 
in  his  lighter  movements,  more  particularly 
his  florid  songs,  we  find  that  not  only 
the  passages  of  display,  the  long  divisions 
with  which  they  abound,  but  the  phrase- 
ology and  construction  also  are,  no  more 
those  of  Handel  than  of  his  age ;  and  we  only 
have  the  habit  to  associate  with  this  style 
the  name  of  this  one  composer,  because 
his  genius  has  stridden  across  the  stream 
of  time  beyond  which  his  cotemporaries 
are  lost  or  but  dimly  known,  and  thus  we 
see  that  as  individual  in  him  which  was 
common  to  them  all.  Thus  far  have 
generalities  only  been  considered ;  to  speak 
more  of  details,  it  is  obvious  that  Handel 
was  at  least  careless  if  not  wilful  in  his 
appropriation  of  the  clearly  defined  sub- 
jects, and  even  of  the  general  conceptions 
of  other  composers  ;  thus  we  have,  to  cite 
a  few  of  many  examples,  the  chorus  in 
The  Messiah,  **  and  with  his  stripes,"  the 
subject  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  a 
Fugue  of  Bach ;  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
in  the  same  oratorio  is  too  like  to  the  old 
English  tune  of  "  Parthenia"  for  the  re- 
semblance to  be  a  mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence ;  the  duet,  "  Happy  we,"  in  Acts 
and  Galatea,  contains  a  national  Welsh 
melody  which  a  modem  quadrille -wright 
has  made  recently  popular ;  the  chorus, 
'*  Wretched  Lovers,"  in  the  same  work, 


commences  with  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Fugues  in  Bach*s  celebrated  set  of  forty- 
eight,  which  is  elaborately  worked  all 
through  it ;  the  song  of  the  God  of  Sleep  in 
Semele,  has  a  most  striking  resemblance  to 
the  treatment  of  words  to  the  same  effect 
by  Purcell  in  llie  Indian  Queen  ;  and,  to 
conclude,  many  passages  in  that  noble 
work.  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  are  bo 
completely  modelled  upon  a  Te  Deum  of 
Francisco  Antonio  Urio,  a  Venetian  com- 
poser of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in 
this  the  treatment  of  the  words  presents 
the  unmistakable  prototype  of  Handel's 
more  masterly,  because  more  elaborated 
and  further  developed  setting  of  the  same 
passages.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  by  far  the  most  important — as 
it  concerns  the  individual  greatness  of  our 
composer  and  the  influence  that  his  ge- 
nius has  had  upon  the  progress  and  un- 
folding of  his  art — it  is  to  be  considered 
that  in  employing  the  conventionalities  of 
figure,  of  passage,  even  of  phrase  thai 
were  peculiar  not  to  himself  but  to  his 
age,  Handel  did  but  in  music  what  in 
language  did  Shakspeare  and  all  the  emi- 
nently great  authors  of  all  times  and  of  all 
countries,  and  what,  in  his  own  art,  have 
since  done  his  worthiest  successors — Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven ;  thus  we  can  with  no 
more  justice  say  that  Handel  imitated  Buo- 
noncini,  Corelli,  Green,  and  the  other 
composers  who  were  his  compeers,  than 
that  Shakspeare  imitated  Jonson,  and 
the  other  great  dramatists  who  wrote 
in  his  time.  With  respect  to  Handel's 
more  direct  plagiarisms,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  truth,  his  unequivocal  appropriations 
of  other  men's  ideas,  it  would  be  futile  to 
give  any  importance  to  the  often  cited  en- 
comium on  this  great  musician,  ''  that  he 
would  pick  up  a  pebble  and  by  his  touch 
change  it  into  a  diamond  ;"  from  the  many 
beautiful  things  that  he  did  create,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  well  assured  that  it  was 
not  for  the  want  of  original  ideas  that  he 
exercised  his  mastery  in  the  development 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  while  we 
may  wonder  at  what  could  have  been  his 
motive,  or  whether  he  had  any  motive  for 
this  habit  of  turning  to  account  whatever 
presented  itself,  and  while  wo  may,  per- 
haps, regret  his  want  of  candor  in  not 
cknowledging  the  sources  from  which  he 
drew  what  we  may  call  the  materiak  for 
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his  labor,  we  certainly  forget,  if  not  the 
originals,  at  least  the  resemblance,  in  the 
extraordinary  results  to  which  he  has 
made  them  to  conduce. 

The  originality,  the  true  dignity  of  Han- 
del's genius,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  many  of  his  melodies ;  beauty 
of  that  class  which,  now  at  a  century  since 
its  production,  seems  new  and  fresh,  and 
modem  as  the  compositions  of  yesterday ; 
beauty  of  that  class  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Spohr,  Paisiello,  Rossini,  Puree]],  and  nil 
vno  have  through  their  music  found  their 
way  to  the  very  depths  of  the  human  heart ; 
that  beauty  which  proves  the  true  consan- 
guinity of  genius  in  all  schools ;  that  beau- 
ty which,  mdeed,  is  not  of  an  age,  but  for 
ul  time,  and  which  makes  it  seem  possible 
that  "  When  I  seek  from  love's  sickness  to 
By,"  "  Love  in  his  eyes  sits  playing,"  "  My 
mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair,    "  Voi  che 
lapete,"  •*  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  "  Nel  cor 
pin,"  and  many  of  the  songs  without  words, 
rar  the  pianoforte,   miglit  all  have  been 
thought  by  one  mind,  and  written  by  one 
person.     It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  wonderful 
points  of  harmony  which  he   somewhat 
itrdy  but  never  inappropriately,  and  never 
without  prodifirious  effect,  employs,  that 
qiite  transcend  his  age,  and  but  for  their 
perfect  fitness  to  the  situations  where  he 
introduces  them  might  seem  to  be  t<aken 
from  the  most  ultra-modem  compositions 
of  the  present  day ;  such,  to  give  a  single 
bat  most  striking  example,  as  the  great 

C'lnton  the  words,  "Still  as  a  stone,"  in 
ael  in  Egypt,  where  the  bass  descends 
to  G  sharp,  and  the  first  inversion  of  the 
ehord  of  the  major  ninth  on  E  has  an 
•Snt  that  no  words  can  describe  ;  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  truly  beautiful,  because 
beautifully  truthful,  and  therefore  also  in- 
taisely  poetical  expression,  not  of  words, 
bntof  sentiments,  feelings,  passions,  with 
viuoh  his  works  abound ; — it  is  to  be  seen  in 
buwonderful  command  over  alltlie  rcsour- 
oei  of  counterpoint,  his  complete  mastery  of 
vUch  intricate  art  makes  his  most  clabo- 
nte  and  complicated  fugues  appear  to 
bave  been  written  with  as  much  ease  and 
faeney  as  they  are  grand  and  natural  in 
Aeir  efiect ;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  his  lofty, 
noUe,  almost  diiine  conceptions  of  the 

rst  and  grandest  subjects,  and  it  is 
Itsty  perhapSf  more  than   all  the  / 


other  evidences  of  his  greatness,  but  deci- 
dedly in  conjunction  with  them  all,  that 
marks  him  as  unapproachable  in  ^vhat  is 
his  own  peculiar  excellence,  and  has  made, 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  and  appre- 
ciate his  power,  the  word  Ilandelian  to  bo 
a  synonyme  for  sublimity. 

Of  Handel's  peculiarities,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  his  great  facility  in 
making  the  S  tret  to  of  his  fugues,  or,  to 
speak  more  dKFusely,  in  bringing  in  his 
answers  at  closer  and  closer  distances,  or, 
in  other  words,  making  one  part  enter 
witli  the  answer,  while  another  still  con- 
tinues the  subject ;  this  he  does  to  such 
an  extent,  and  so  naturally  are  these  close 
answers  introduced,  as  to  make  it  appear 
probable  that  he  wrote  the  subjects  of  his 
fugues  at  first  in  strict  canon,  and  then 
finding  them  available  for  this  treatment, 
introduced  them  at  crreater  length  in  the 
prescribed  order  of  fugue  development : 
fine  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chorus,  "  He  trusted  in  God,"  in  7%c 
Messiahy  in  the  treatment  of  the  passage, 
"  And  he  shall  reign,"  in  the  Ilnllchijah 
chorus  of  the  same  work,  and  in  the 
chorus,  *'  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  also  in 
the  same  oratorio.  Another  characteris- 
tic of  this  composer,  is  his  frequent  and 
fluent  use  of  double  counterpoint,  that  is, 
having  a  passage  in  harmony  of  two  parts, 
which  bear  inversion — the  lower  part  to 
be  placed  above  the  upper,  and  the  upper 
below  the  lower ;  innumerable  examples 
of  which  occur  not  only  in  his  carefully 
worked  fugues,  but  also  in  his  free  move- 
ments, to  wliicli  the  frequent  employment 
of  this  artifice  gives  a  great  aspect  of  so- 
lidity and  earnestness.  Another,  and  a 
less  technical  feature  of  IIandel*s  music, 
is  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  declaimed,  one  may  almost  say 
spoken,  so  precisely  do  the  syllables  and 
notes  go  together,  and  so  much  does  he 
make  one  feel  that  the  notes  enforce  not 
only  the  effect,  hut  the  very  sense  of  the 
syllables  to  which  they  are  allied  ;  striking 
examples  of  this  occur  in  the  choruses, 
"They  loathed  to  drink,"  "lie  sent  a 
thick  darkness,"  "  The  horse  and  his 
rider,"  in  Israel  in  Egypt ;  "  He  trusted 
in  God,"  "  For  unto  us,"  in  The  Messiah, 
and  indeed  in  ev(iry  one  of  his  great  choral 
works.  Another  of  our  grcvU  e(^vcv^c^?^\^V^ 
peculiarities,  for  w\V\d\  Yvo  \s.  I-ai  V-^^  \.c^\i^ 
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admired,  if  not  indeed  censured,   is  his 
habit  of  word-painting,  which  in  some  in- 
stances, in  its  effect,  reaches  the  unfortu- 
nate degree  beyond  the  sublime,  the  limit 
of  which  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  the 
mighty  genius  of  Handel  did  not  prevent 
him  from  overstepping  :    one  obvious  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  to  the  passage,  "  How 
deep  the  ditch,  hosshiqh  the  wall;"  in  the 
chorus,  "  Behold,  by  Persia's  hero  made," 
in  Belshazzar,  where  the  voices   give  a 
somewhat    pantomimical    exemplification 
of  the  meaning  by  singing  "  deep"  and 
**  high,"  according  to  the  words,  and  thus 
form  a  unison  of  sound  and  sense,  that 
is,  whimsically  enough,   neither  very  vo- 
cal,  nor   particularly   consonant.      Of   a 
quite  other  character,  and  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent order  of  excellence,  is  his  astonish- 
ing power  of  raising  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  images  so  forcible,  by  means  so 
sure  and   truthful  in  conception,  and  so 
grand  in  fulfilment,  that  one  feels  the  in- 
tention in  the  effect,  and  becomes  imbued 
with  and  identified  in  the  great  thoughts 
to  which   one  listens ;    superb   examples 
of  this  are   the  "  Darkness"  chorus,  the 
"  Sigh'd,"  in  the   opening  chorus,  **  The 
waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies,"  and 
"  Tho  sea  stood  upright  as  an  heap,"  in 
Isi-ael  in  Egypt ;  the  description  of  "  the 
monster  Polypheme,"  in  Ada  and  Gala- 
tea ;  and  the  **  Glory  to  God,"  the  "  Com- 
pany of  the  preachers,"  and  the  sublime 
'*  Hallelujah,"  in  The  Messiah.    Allusion 
has  already  been  made  to  the  beauty  and 
perennial   newness  of  many  of  Handel's 
melodies;    but  it   must  not  be  thought 
tautology  to  revert  to  them  again,  in  enu- 
meratin<r  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
style,   since   they  constitute   one   of  the 
most  affectinor  and  effective  features  of  it. 
Mozart  himself,  the  living  oracle  of  love, 
has  not  expressed  his  peculiar  passion  with 
more  forceful   fervor,  or  more  touching 
tenderness,  than  has  Handel,  in  his  *'  Love 
in  her  eyes,"  "  As  when  the  dove,"  and 
very  many  of    his  Italian  opera  songs  ; 
and  for  strong  dramatic  character,  he  is 
not  less   remarkable  in  his  **  Honor  and 
arms ;"    "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry ;" 
the  marked  difference  between  the  part  of 
Polyphemus   and  those  of    the  lovers  in 
the   trio,    "  The   flocks    shall  leave   the 
mountains  ;"    and  in  another  style  in  the 
"  Farewell,  ye  hmpid  streams ;"  and  "  Waft 


her  angels,"  in  his  last  and  very  beautifal 
oratorio  of  Jephthah.  It  would  be  a 
great  omission,  in  speaking  of  our  com« 
poser's  marvellous  powers  of  dramatic  ex* 
pression,  not  to  mention  the  important,  in- 
dividual, and  very  effective  character  he 
always  gives  to  the  choruses  of  heathen 
worship  in  his  sacred  oratorios,  such  for 
instance  as  those  in  Samson,  in  Deborah, 
and  in  Belshazzar,  which  are  equally  emi- 
nent for  their  musical  beauty,  for  the  ad- 
mirable contrast  they  make  to  the  grayer 
portions  of  the  same  works,  and  for  their 
striking  illustration  of  at  least  Handel'i 
idea  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  pagan  de- 
votion. One  pecuharity  of  Handel's  mu- 
sic strikes  every  attentive  hstener,  namely, 
the  almost  incessant  continuity  of  the  mo- 
tion of  his  basses,  which  go  on,  and  on, 
supporting  either  massive  harmony,  or 
rhythmical  melody,  or  florid  passage,  with 
a  fluency  that  no  composer  has  ever 
equalled. 

In  concluding  a  summary  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  grandest  if  not  greatest 
of  musical  composers,  particular  notice 
must  be  made  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  part- 
writing  to  be  observed  in  the  large  skips 
and  the  frequent  crossing  of  his  two  violin 
parts,  and  in  the  independent  and  me- 
lodious progression  of  his  voice-parts; 
this  it  is  which  gives  particularly  to  his 
music  that  largeness  and  breadth  of  effect 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  most  digni- 
fied productions  of  more  modem  writers, 
makes  it  seem  as  the  colossal  studies  of 
a  giant  compared  with  the  movements  of 
men  or  of  infants. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  extraordinary 
power  of  Handel's  genius,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  which  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  given  to  his  prodigious  rapidity  of  com- 
position. This  is  satisfactonly  proved  by 
the  dates  which  he  affixed  to  almost  all 
his  works,  the  original  MSS.  of  which  are 
preserved  with  somewhat  more  of  jealous 
care  than  of  respectful  reverence,  in  Bnck- 
mgham  Palace,  in  London.  Perliaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  extraordinaiy 
instances  of  this  rapidity  is  the  oratorio 
of  The  Messiah,  the  longest  and  most 
elaborated  of  all  his  compositions.  The 
MS.  of  this  oratorio  contains  the  follow- 
ing dates  in  the  composer's  handwrit- 
ing : — A-t  the  beginning,  22  August,  1741 ; 
at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  20  August^ 
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1741 ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  part, 
6  September,  1741 ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  oratorio,  12  Sentember,  1741.    This 
nighty  work,  created  to  be  the  wonder  of 
all  Agea,  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  begun 
and  finished  in  the  incredibly  short  period 
of  twenty-two  days;  and  we  have  ample 
reasoa  to  believe  that  the  composition  was 
eotemporaneoiia  with    the    transcription, 
that  the  whole  was  conceived  and  commit- 
tsd  to  paper  with  a  speed  almost  extempo- 
xsneona,  and  not,  as  we  know  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Mosart  and  some  other  com- 
posAi,  that  the  music  was  entirely  con- 
enred  in  form  and  in  detail  before  a  note 
wu  written.    We  have  ample  reason  to 
believe  this,  in  the  fact  of  the  date  at  the 
sod  of  the  first  part  of  Samioa  being  29 
September,  only  seventeen  days  after  the 
eomnletion  of  the  previous  work,  which 
pneuudes  the  poeaibihty  of  Handel's  hav- 
wg  had  the  habit  of  spending  any  time  in 
ue  consideration  of  his  plan,  or  the  collec- 
tioa  and  arrangement  of  his  ideas  before  he 
wrote  them  down.    It  detracts  little  from 
Ae  great  occasion  for  our  wonder  which 
tju  quickness  m  the   production  of  his 
vorks  presents,  that  Handel  often  appro- 
priated whole  movements  to  different  pur- 
poses from  those  for  which  they  were  origi- 
BsIIy  composed,   and  sometimes  treated 
Kme  comparatively  small  pieces  as  sketches 
fcr  huge  and  more  important  movements, 
keanae    these    appropriations    make    so 
Biall  portions  of  the  works  into  which 
ftey  are  introduced,  as  to  affect  but  very 
dightly  the  time  that  would  be  required 
to  write  the  whole.    Examples  of  \i^at  is 
hen  stated  are  to  be  found  m  Deborah,  in 
wliichtwith  other  words,  are  introduced 
two  of  the  CoroHOiion  Antheiiu  ;  in  Solo- 
■01^  m  which  another  of  these  four  noble 
worka  is  also  introduced  with  other  words ; 
B  IkUkatzar,  in  which  are  introduced 
vithoat  alteraticm  two  of  the  so  culled 
ChtmiM  Anihema;  in  Israel  in  Egypt,  in 
wUeh  the  choruses,    "They  loathed  to 
dnok  of  the  rivers,"  and  "  He  smote  all 
dw  fint-bom-  of  Egypt,"  are  adapted  with 
loae  abbreviation  to  the  Fugues  in  A  mi- 
tt and  in  O  minor  in  the  set  of  six  for  the 
Wpsiehord ;  and  in  7%s  Mtt3iah,  in  which 
tbo  ofaorases^    "And  he    shall   purify," 
"For  onto  ns,"  "His  yoke  is  easy,"  and 
"All  we  like  sheep,"  are  in  a  great  meas- 
aodelled  upon  four  Italian  duets  com- 


posed by  him  in  the  month  before  he  com- 
menced this  oratorio.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  he  often  re-wrote 
large  portions  of  a  work,  sometimes  giving 
an  entirely  different  setting  of  the  words, 
and  sometimes  taking  again  the  original 
musical  idea,  and  by  a  different  carrying 
out  and  development  of  it  making  a  very 
dissimilar  and  always  superior  movement. 
Instances  of  this  occur  in  nearly  all  of  his 
great  works ;  among  others,  in  The  Mei- 
iiah,  the  air  "  But  who  may  abide," 
was  originally  written  for  a  bass  voice,  be- 
ginning with  the  same  beautifid  melody  in 
D  minor  as  the  air  which  is  usually  sung, 
but  in  twelve-eight  instead  of  six-eight  time, 
and  continuing  the  same  measure  through- 
out the  song,  and  not  making  the  change 
to  common  time  that  gives  such  great  ef- 
fect and  variety  to  the  second  setting  of 
the  words.  And  a^ain,  the  air  "  Rejoice 
greatly,"  was  origintJly  composed  in  twelve- 
eight  time,  the  melody,  except  for  Uie  al- 
teration of  measure,  being  the  same  as  the 
received  setting.  These  alterations  must, 
in  their  consideration  and  execution,  have 
occupied  at  least  as  much  time  as  was 
saved  in  the  adaptation  of  his  previous 
compositions. 

7he  Messiah  was  composed,  as  we  liave 
seen,  in  the  year  1741,  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  at  Dublin  in  the  course  of  the 
following  winter,  where  it  was  produced 
with  very  great  success  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer.  The  words,  which  are 
entirely  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  were  select- 
ed by  Charles  Jenncns,  of  Gopsall  Hall, 
an  amateur  of  high  family  and  much  dis- 
tinction, an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
Howe,  and  a  great  friend  and  patron  of 
Handel,  for  whom  he  also  partly  wrote  and 
partly  compiled  the  text  for  the  oratorio 
of  Belshazzar.  It  cannot,  however,  but 
be  supposed  that  Handel  himself  must 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  advised  or  con- 
trolled the  choice  of  the  passages  of  which 
the  words  of  The  Messiah  are  composed ; 
for,  besides  the  profound  judgment  that  is 
evinced  in  the  forming  so  complete  an  epi- 
tome of  the  great  Christian  history  from  a 
hundred  of  well  known  texts,  each  of  which 
has  peculiar  force  and  interest  from  its 
more  than  historical  associations,  there  is 
no  less  skill  displayed  in  the  selection  of  sen- 
tences, even  of  particular  words,  that  are  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  musical  declamation 
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and  expression ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  other  than  the 
musician  who  alone  has  been  able  to  con- 
ceive and  cany  out  so  lofty,  comprehensive 
and  powerful  a  work,  could  have  been  able' 
to  arrange  so  important  a  part  of  his  ma- 
terial as  the  framework  on  which  his  great 
ideas  were  to  be  moulded.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  but  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  on  the  other  hand  there  exists 
positive  proof  of  Mr.  Jennens*  concern  in 
the  work  in  a  letter  of  Handel  which  is 
still  preserved,  that  addresses  him  as  the 
compiler  of  the  text  of  this  oratorio,  and 
speaks  of  the  honors  that  have  been  paid 
to  himself  as  the  composer  of  the  music. 

The  Messiah  must  be  considered  as  a  great 
musical  epic,  which  fulfils  the  object  and 
aim  and  essential  of  poetry,  insomuch  as 
the  subject  being  such  that  no  art  can  ele- 
vate it  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  world, 
HandeFs  treatment  of  the  subject  surely 
elevates  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  it  to 
a  more  refined,  a  nobler,  a  sublimer  appre- 
ciation of  those  mysteries,  which,  though 
insusceptible  of  embellishment,  are  in  this 
work  most  worthily  and  brightly  illustrated. 
It  comprises  the  prediction,  the  advent, 
the  ministry,  the  glorification  of  Christ, 
and  the  redemption  of  man  wrought  by 
his  supernatural  visitation.  Of  course 
this  is  all  matter  that  admits  not  of  mu- 
sical description  in  such  wise  as  when  mu- 
sic is  made,  or  sought  to  be  made,  to  de- 
pict or  embody  tangible  form  or  visible 
motion ;  but  in  the  higher  order  of  de- 
scription, the  true  scope  of  musical  ex- 
pression in  which  the  sensations,  not  of 
the  eye  but  of  the  heart,  are  rendered ;  in 
which  not  forms  but  feelings,  not  motions 
but  emotions  are  made  to  live,  and  by  a 
universal  sympathy  are  made  in  speaking 
of  all  to  speak  to  all ;  in  this,  the  highest 
province  of  the  art,  the  truly  sublime  work 
before  us  can  never  be  exceeded.  It  por- 
trays in  succession  every  shade  of  devo- 
tional sentiment,  hope,  faith,  piety,  resig- 
nation, repentance,  exultation;  and  all 
with  as  much  truth  as  effect — with  as 
much  effect  as  the  capacity  of  the  au- 
dience, whatever  may  be  their  degree  of 
musical  intelligence,  from  the  wholly  un- 
initiated to  the  most  highly  cultivated, 
can  appreciate. 

The  Overture  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
whole.     It  is  by  very  far  the  finest  of  all 


the  overtures  of  Handel,  and  was  evi- 
dently written  to  be  a  grand,  earnest  and 
dignified  composition,  rather  than  a  piece 
of  music  that  should  impress  and  captivate 
a  general  audience  upon  a  first  hearing ; 
for  it  is  the  onlv  one  of  the  overtures  of 
its  composer  that  has  a  fugue,  the  great- 
est form  of  construction,  strictly  written, 
formally  answered  and  elaborately  con- 
ducted, whereas  many  of  the  other  over- 
tures have  a  free  movement,  with  merely 
so  much  of  the  fugal  character  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  consecutive  introduction  of 
the  several  parts  with  the  same  subject, 
but  none  of  the  skilful  working  of  such 
subject  that  constitutes  the  real  fugue  and 
appeals  to  the  most  cultivated  powers  of 
musical  judgment.  The  key  of  E  minor 
was  doubtless  chosen  by  the  composer  for 
the  sake  of  grandeur  and  solemnity,  not, 
as  is  conventionally  said  of  movements 
in  minor  keys,  to  portray  grief,  or  at  least 
melancholy.  The  opening  movement  or 
introduction  is  very  majestic ;  it  is  solemn, 
from  the  simple  stateliness  of  its  pro- 
gressions, but  it  contains  in  all  its  simpli- 
city, some  rarely  used  and  very  imposing 
harmonies.  The  Allegro,  the  fugue  al- 
ready alluded  to,  is  a  very  profound  piece 
of  writing,  and  evidences  no  less  the  power 
of  genius  than  the  depth  of  that  leamiog, 
without  which  genius  is  powerless. 

The  words  of  the  opening  Recitative, 
"  Comfort  ye,  my  people,"  take  a  particu- 
lar expression  from  the  effect  of  the  key  of 
E  major,  immediately  upon  the  full-close 
of  the  overture  in  the  minor  of  the  same 
tone.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  declamation, 
and  the  air  to  which  it  leads  is  at  once 
a  joyous  and  a  devout  annunciation  of  the 
great  reign  of  peace  that  is  to  maintain 
throughout  the  earth.  There  is  great 
merit  in  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
phrase  is  worked  in  this  song,  both  in  the 
accompaniment  and  in  the  voice-part;  in 
one  place  particularly,  about  the  middle, 
there  is  a  remarkably  grand  point  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  words,  "  Every  valley," 
where  a  very  bold  modulation  into  A,  the 
fourth  of  the  original  key,  after  a  full 
close  in  B  major,  shows  by  what  simple 
means  may  a  great  effect  be  produced. 
Wc  must  also  notice  the  very  cheerful  re- 
pose that  pre\'ails  through  all  this  move- 
ment, which  one  feels  to  be  so  gently  ex- 
pressed in  a  passage  sometimes  of  thirds, 
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■ometimes  uzths,  that  is  of  continual  re- 
eurrence ;  and  we  must  not  pass  over  a 
Toy  modem  e£fect,  where  a  seventh  is 
■utained  in  one  part  while  the  others 
move  jxk  thirds. 

The  chorus,   "And  the  dory  of  the 
Lord,"  bursts  out  of  this  as  the  irrepressi- 
ble ezckunation  of  an  exultant  multitude, 
or  as  the  mighty  voice  that  speaks  as  a 
multitode  in  the  heart,  which  feels  and 
owns  an  overwhebning  truth.     There  is 
mat  giandeur  in  the  pompous  declama- 
tion of  the  words,  "  For  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  haih  spoken  it,"  in  this  chorus,  and 
there  are  some  very    fine    examples  of 
doable  counterpoint  in  the  treatment  of 
the  phrase  to  the  words  which  open  the 
movement,  and  that  to  the  words,  *'  shall 
be  revealed." 

The  Becitative  leading  to  the  next  song 
k  both  energetic  and  impressive,  and  the 
air  that  follows  it,  "  But  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  bb  coming,"  is  the  most  varied, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  beautiful  in 
tbe  whole  work;  it  should  be  also  the 
■ost  eflfoctive,  for  it  presents  opportunities 
ftr  the  display  of  all  the  varieties  of  vocal 
endlence,  but,  by  some  strange  misversion 
of  the  composer's  meaning,  it  is  always  al- 
lotted to  a  bass  vmce  instead  of  to  an  alto, 
for  which  it  was  composed,  and  thus  the 
btanliful  cantabile  of  the  Andante  Lar- 
^ttOb  in  three-eight,  and  still  more  the 
voypeouliar  passages  of  difficult  execution 
kthe  prestissuno  in  common  time,  lose  both 
Aflir  touching  sweetness  and  their  ener- 
■Btic  brilliancy ;  and  nothing  but  the  de- 
diBatoiy  fire  of  the  song,  which  is  but 
one  of  its  many  characteristics  of  excel- 
knee,  is  pven  in  performing,  with  any- 
tUng  like  the  effect  of  which,  in  perusal, 
ike  whole  piece  seems  susceptible.  Hav- 
ing made  especial  mention  of  this  as  our 
bvorite  solo  piece  in  the  Oratorio,  we 
imt  be  allowed  in  justification  of  our 
opiniont  that  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
Waal  misperformance  of  the  song,  not  gen- 
fnly  to  call  attention  fi^t  to  the  exquisite 
adody  of  the  slow  movement,  and  next  to 
lonie  wonderful  points  in  the  prestissi- 
mo that  we  cannot  read  without  the  grccit- 
«t  excitement^  namely,  the  modulation 
fomi  O  minor  into  D  minor,  at  the  words, 
"Who  shall  stand,"  &c. ;  and  n^ain,  after 
As  second  Andante,  the  modulation  from  D 
to  O  minor,  and  the  trun  of  modu- 


lations beginning  with  the  last  inversion  of 
a  diatonic  seventh  on  D  flat,  and  ending 
with  the  return  to  the  original  key  of  D 
minor  on  the  some  words.  We  can  but 
hope  that  some  of  those  who  know  this 
great  song  in  the  closet,  sympathize  with 
our  admiration  of  it,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  it  may  have  such  justice  done  to  it  in 
performance  as  to  make  it  stand  out  as 
that  prominent  feature  which  we  are  sure, 
if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  evident 
pains  he  bestowed  on  this  second  setting 
of  the  words,  Uundel  intended  it  should 
become. 

The  next  chorus,  **  And  he  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Levi,"  though  not  a  strict  fu- 
gue, is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fugal  style, 
abounding  in  excellent  points  of  contra- 
puntal contrivance.  We  may  particular- 
ize, among  the  many  fine  passages  in  this 
piece,  the  sequence  leading  to  the  full 
close  in  C  minor,  on  the  words,  *'  That 
they  may  ofier,"  <fec. 

The  air,  ''0  thou  that  tellest  glad 
tidings  to  Zion,"  is  in  its  broad,  clear, 
rhythmical  and  cuntinuous  melody,  a  beau- 
tiful relief  to  the  more  declamatory  char- 
acter of  the  most  of  the  music  that  pre- 
cedes it,  but  it  is  not  as  a  relief  only  that 
this  air  is  beautiful ;  performed  alone,  it 
cannot  but  charm  all  who  hear  it.  Let  us 
stop  to  admire  the  charming  effect,  which 
occurs  several  times,  of  the  voice  sustaining 
the  key  note,  while  the  accompaniment  de- 
scends in  thirds  to  the  sharp  fourth  of  the 
key  on  which  is  the  first  inversion  of  a  chord 
of  the  seventh — a  passage  which  Handel 
has  used  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  how 
beautifully  in  the  air,  "  Love  in  her  eyes 
sits  playing,"  but  never  with  more  efl'ect 
than  in  the  present  instance.  There  is  a 
fine,  though  a  very  simple  modulation  into 
G  on  the  words,  "  Behold  your  God,"  that 
forms  another  prominent  feature  of  tliis 
song.  Finally,  the  grand  climax  of  the 
chorus,  taking  up  the  subject  with  the 
great  point  of  the  basses  answering  the 
subject  at  the  end  of  the  first  bar,  gives 
this  piece  a  great  and  a  worthy  importance 
in  the  general  eflect  of  the  work. 

Another  instance  of  our  composer's 
great  powers  in  declamatory  recitative  is, 
*'For  behold,  darkness  shall  cover  the 
earth;"  and  the  air,  "The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness,"  is  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary pieces  of  music  in  which  Han- 
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del  80  eminently  excels,  that  have  the 
effect,  without  employing  any  of  the  trite, 
commonplace,  and  indeed  burlesque  trick- 
ery of  technical  description,  of  raising  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  grand  image 
which,  coincident  and  identical  with  his 
feelings,  fulfils  both  in  the  composer  and 
his  auditor  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
ideal  in  art.  The  almost  incessant  motion 
of  quavers,  and  the  great  prevalence  of 
unison,  are  the  technical  peculiarities  of 
this  song,  and,  abstractedly,  neither  of 
these  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
either  "  the  people"  or  the  "  darkness ;" 
but  one  cannot  hear  the  whole  without 
feeling  irresistibly  the  gloom  that  per- 
vades it,  and  the  one  bright  burst  upon 
the  words  "have  seen  a  great  light," 
which  has  the  effect  to  make  this  gloom  so 
much  the  gloomier. 

The  next  movement  is  the  great  feature 
of  the  first  part,  the  surprisingly  effective 
chorus,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  a 
composition  that  ever  speaks  its  own 
praise,  and  thus  makes  its  greatest  recom- 
mendation with  all  who  hear  it.  The 
grandeur  of  the  burst  upon  the  words 
"Wonderful,  Counsellor,"  &c.,  can  never  be 
exceeded,  and  the  art  is  consummate  as 
the  genius  that  is  displayed  in  the  gradual 
working  up  to  this  point  which  brings  out, 
if  it  does  not  constitute,  its  chief  effect. 
What  is  perhaps  most  of  all  to  be  admired 
is,  that  this  point  is  four  times  introduced, 
— four  times  led  up  to  in  the  same  excit- 
ing manner ;  but  so  skilfully  is  the  variation 
of  tonality  contrived  that,  instead  of  mo- 
notony, great  accumulation  of  power  is 
the  result  of  the  repetition. 

The  Pastoral  Symphony  has  in  itself 
nothing  particular  to  awaken  attention, 
but  its  introduction  is  a  great  stroke  of 
art,  for  it  forms  a  most  graceful  repose 
after  the  powerful  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious chorus,  and  it  makes  a  most  ap- 
propriate preparation  for  the  scene  of  the 
watching  shepherds  that  succeeds  it.  It 
forms,  also,  a  necessary  break  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  subject,  to  divide  the  prophe- 
cies from  the  absolute  annunciation  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  Recitative  which  tells  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Angel  is  a  happy  speci- 
men of  descriptive  music.  The  chorus  to 
which  this  recitative  leads,  the  cry  of  the 
Jieavenljr  host,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest/'  often  aa  the  passage  has  been 


subjected  to  musical  expression  in  the 
innumerable  settings  of  the  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mas- 
ses, has  never  been  surpassed  in  musical 
propriety  or  excellence  of  effect,  though  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  some  of  the  Masses 
of  Haydn,  and  in  the  Mass  of  Beethoven, 
it  has  been  fully  equalled.  In  comparing 
the  various  treatment  of  this  passage  by 
the  Protestant  and  Romanist  musicians, 
consideration  must  be,  however,  given  to 
the  very  different  dramatic  (the  word  is 
not  applied  with  any  reference  to  its 
theatrical  simiification)  situation  it  holds 
in  the  oratono  and  in  the  masses  ;  in  this 
case  the  words  standing  as  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  multitude  assembled  in  wor- 
ship, in  the  former  the  musician  treats 
them  as  sounding  from  the  voices  of  the 
heavenly  host  assembled  round  the  Angel. 
We  would  pass  over  the  descriptive  tech- 
nicality of  assigning  the  opening  words  to 
the  high  voices,  and  those  which  follow, 
"And  peace  on  earth,"  to  the  basses; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  music  is  such  as  to 
supersede  the  description,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  many,  and  very  intelligent 
hearers,  witness  performances  of  this 
chorus,  and  are  duly  impressed  with  its 
solemnity,  but  never  think  of  this  peculiar 
and  somewhat  whimsical  illustration  that 
it  seems  the  composer  must  have  intended 
to  give  of  the  actual  words,  besides  the 
grand  rendering  he  has  made  of  their 
meaning.  Let  us  call  attention  to  the 
very  closely  worked  point  on  the  words 
"  Good  will  among  men,"  especially  the 
fine  sequence  that  grows  out  of  it  near  the 
end  of  the  chorus,  which  is  so  nobly  in- 
terrupted by  the  bass  in  this  last  bar 
entenng  at  the  interval  of  a  third  above  the 
former  repetitions  of  the  original  progres- 
sion, instead  of,  as  always  before,  at  a  sec- 
ond above.  Inhere  is  great  dramatic  pro- 
priety, we  may  almost  say  effect,  in  the 
dying  away  of  the  concluding  symphony 
of  this  chorus,  by  which,  evidently,  Handel 
meant  to  suggest  the  retirement  of  the 
host  of  angels. 

The  bravura  air,  "  Rejoice  greatly,"  is 
an  outpouring  of  exuberant  jubilation, 
and  as  such  it  is  highly  pertinent  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  occurs;  but  apart 
from  this,  however  showy  as  a  piece  of 
vocal  display,  there  is  little  to  admire  in  it 
aa  rcm«\c. 
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ehosen  the  same  key  for  the  following 
piece,  tbal  of  B  flat,  and  much  more  curi- 
COS,  that  with  the  great  similarity  of 
effect  which  the  long  prevalence  of  the 
nme  tonic  cannot  but  produce,  the  con- 
trut  between  these  two  songs  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  oratorio. 
"He  shaU  feed  his  flock/'  is  the  most 
■mple  piece  in  character  and  construction 
throughout  the  work;  it  is,  so  to  speak 
fbr  the  want  of  a  better  term  to  describe 
it»  a  long  of  two  verses,  like  a  modem 
hsUadp  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  heavenly 
aelodies  that  even  Handel  ever  produced. 

"His  yoke  is  easy,"  the  concluding 
ehoiTU  of  the  first  part,  is  also  in  the 
■me  key  of  B  flat,  and  still  it  again  makes 
an  effective  contrast  of  character  with  the 
preceding  movement.  This  piece  is  an- 
other of  those  cleverly  conducted  move- 
menta  that  display  all  the  skill  and  scholar- 
ship of  the  profoand  contrapuntist,  without 
the  formal  introduction  of  subject  and 
mwer  that  becomes  pedantry  when  inju- 
ficioiialy  obtruded ;  there  are  in  it  some 
eneDent  interruptions  of  the  full  close  by 
fte  entiT  of  a  new  part  on  the  concluding 
chord  of  a  passi^  of  the  other  voices. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  the  ma- 
jestic chorus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God/' 
m  which  the  close  imitation  that  is  kept 

Lall  through  is  admirably  managed, 
re  IB  mnch  power  and  great  dignity  in 
tkia  movement,  and  it  makes  a  highly  im- 
poaing  commencement  of  a  new  division 
cf  the  gptmd  subject  of  the  work. 

The  air,  "He  was  despised,"  has  less  of 
diaracter  than  almost  any  piece  in  the 
whole  oratorio.  It  must  always,  however, 
nodnce  a  certain  degree  of  effect  from  the 
mtereat  of  the  words,  which  are  so  set  as 
to  be»  if  m>t  energetically  nor  passionately 
declaimedt  at  least  emphatically  enunci- 
iCed ;  and  it  has  one  fine  point  which  oc- 
pn%  both  in  the  opening  and  concluding 
ajmphonieay  and  also  in  the  vocal  portion 
of  tne  aong  on  the  words  "acquainted 
vldi  grief,"  where  a  chord  of  the  seventh 
OB  C  flftt  with  the  B  flat  in  the  bass,  is  very 
foreably  introduced.  The  second  part  of 
Ail  air  ia  more  declamatory,  but  not  so 
vocal  aa  the  first  part ;  long  as  may  be 
ftc  etfoet  of  the  whole,  by  reason  of  the 
riowQeai  of  the  tempo,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
flat  ifaia  aecond  part  is  usually  omitted  in 
porfbvnance. 


Tlie  next  piece,  a  prodigiously  grand 
chorus   in  three   movements,  appears  to 
have  been  written  with  greater  care  than 
anything  else  in  the  work ;  the  greatest, 
the  most  dignified  advantarrc   is  taken  of 
every  opportunity  for  particular  expression 
of  the  words,  while  the  general  character  of 
the  whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  ap- 
propriate to  the  lofty,  religioiLS,  and  power- 
ful human  feeling  of  the  subject,  and  the 
musicianly  treatment  of  this  nobly  poetical 
conception  is,  to  the  last  degree,  power- 
ful and  masterly.      The  opening  move- 
ment, in  F  minor,  **  Surely  he  hath  borne 
our  griefs,"  is  a  highly  impressive  example 
of  choral  declamation ;  the  voice-parts  and 
the  words  arc  most  forcibly  brought  out 
by  the  measured  march  of  the  accompani- 
ment, and  the  break  in  this  at  the  passage    • 
"He  was   wounded,"   has  a  remarkamy 
imposing  effect ;   there  is  a  grand  trans- 
ition  from   G  minor   to  F  minor  at  the 
words  **  He  was  bruised,"  and  the  resump- 
tion of  the  original  figure  of  the  accom- 
paniment at   the  sudden  change  to  the 
key  of  A  flat,  the  bold  sequence  which  be- 
gins from  this   point,  and  the   beautiful 
succession  of  suspensions  that  leads  to  the 
cadence  at  the  end  of  the  movement,  are 
all  most  admirable.     The  termination  of 
this  first  movement  in  A  flat  is  well  con- 
trived to  give  effect  to  the  opening  of  the 
following  movement   in  F  minor,  "And 
with  his  stripes,"  which  is  the  first  strict 
fuffue  that  has  occurred  since  the  over- 
ture,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest  specimens 
of  the  severe  style  of  writing  that  the  art 
possesses ;  it  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  of 
close    working    and    pure    counterpoint. 
This  concludes  with  a  half-close  on  the 
chord  of  C,  and  the  succeeding  movement, 
"All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray," 
commences    in  F   major  with  surprising 
freshness.    In  the  adaptation  of  this  move- 
ment to  the  present  words  (we  have  seen 
that  a  sketch  or  outline  of  it  was  first  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  an  Italian  duet)  Handel 
must  have  had  an  intention  of  picturesque 
or  visual  description,  at  least  so  think  the 
many  who  cannot  resist  the  image  which 
they  feel  it  to  suggest :  if  he  so  mtended, 
this  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate  instances 
of  the  success  of  such  a  musical  purport  in 
which  even  Handel  has  sometimes  failed, 
and  composers  of  less  pow(iT^\\BL\^\i^<ioxcv^ 
/  ridiculous.      Apart  from  \la  <i<i^<ifv^\]vN^ 
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meiit,  this  movement  has  great  musical 
excellence  and  forms  a  fitting  finale  to  the 
Buperb  chain  of  movements  of  which  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  forming  a  part,  and  to 
which  the  concluding  few  bars  of  adagio, 
with  the  aflfecting  return  to  F  minor  on  the 
words  **  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  most  indissolubly 
links  it. 

The  short  Recitative,  "  All  they  that  see 
him  laugh  him  to  scorn,"  is  truly  pathetic, 
and  most  beautifully  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ing of  keen  anguish  with  which  the  words 
are  supposed  to  be  uttered.  The  stern 
chorus  to  which  this  leads  is  conspicuous 
for  the  wide  difference  of  character  between 
it  and  every  other  movement  in  the  orato- 
rio. **  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  would 
dehver  him ;  let  Ilim  deliver  him  if  he  de- 
light in  him,"  is  the  scornful  reviling  of 
the  blasphemers,  and  the  expression  given 
to  the  passage  in  the  music  conveys  all 
the  coldness  of  skeptical  irony,  and  the 
insulting  pride  of  wilful  unbeUef.  This 
movement  is  a  strict  fugue  most  admirably 
worked,  abounding  in  excellent  points,  par- 
ticularly some  fine  examples  of  the  siretto, 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

"  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart," 
another  Recitative  of  great  pathos  ;  the  ex- 
quisitely plaintive  fragment,  "  Behold,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  his 
sorrow  ;"  the  Recitative  which  grows  out 
of  this,  "  He  was  cut  off ;"  and  the  con- 
cluding most  beautifully  vocal  and  melodi- 
ous air,  "  But  thou  didst  not  leave  his  soul 
in  hell,"  were  all  written  for  a  tenor  voice, 
and  evidently  intended  as  a  connected  se- 
ries of  movements  to  constitute  one  song ; 
but,  by  one  of  the  many  vagaries  that 
custom  has  played  with  this  oratorio,  the 
last  Recitative  and  the  concluding  Andante 
are  always  assigned  to  a  soprano  singer  in 
performance,  the  first  two  movements  be- 
mg  allotted  to  the  voice  for  which  they 
were  composed.  In  this  there  is  a  perver- 
sion of  Handel's  intention  that  appears 
wholly  unwarrantable,  since  it  destroys  all 
the  effect  of  continuity  and  connection  that 
so  evidently  was  designed,  and  makes,  in- 
stead of  one  whole,  two  fragments.  Cer- 
tainly each  of  the  portions  of  this  song  has 
in  itself  a  beauty  that  must  always  enforce 
itself,  but  the  great  merit  of  the  conception, 
the  completeness,  is  lost  by  thus  dividing 
jl  between  two  performors. 


"Lift  up  your  heads  "  is  a  movement  of 
much  spirit  and  considerable  effect ;  its 
comparative  simplicity  of  construction  and 
expression  is  such  as  to  form  a  well  de» 
signed  repose  after  the  elaborate  writing 
and  the  intense  feeling  of  the  previoua 
pieces.  The  opening  is  for  semi-chorus, 
and  the  entry  of  the  full  chorus  on  the 
words,  "  He  is  the  King  of  Glory,"  is  thus 
rendered  very  powerful. 

A  short  unaccompanied  Recitative  in- 
troduces another  Fugue,  the  chorus,  "  Let 
all  the  Angels,"  which,  an  almost  solitary 
instance  in  the  oratorio,  is  more  remarkar 
ble  for  its  cleverness  than  for  its  effect. 

The  air  which  follows,  "  Thou  art  gone 
up  on  liigh,"  is,  it  must  be  granted,  some- 
what heavy  in  performance,  but  upon  a 
careful  perusal  it  unfolds  many  beauties, 
which  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Tne  phrase  with  which  ihd 
symphony  opens,  and  a  chromatic  passage 
that  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  of  ins 
accompaniment,  are  more  modem  in  char- 
acter than  the  gencrahty  of  Handel's 
writing,  and  their  frequent  recurrence 
throughout  the  song  gives  a  particular 
coloring  and  a  peculiar  imity  to  the  effect 
of  the  whole. 

"  The  Lord  gave  the  word,"  is  another 
happy  example  of  those  pictiuresquc  move- 
ments in  which  Handel  so  remarkably 
excels  in  raising  up  images  so  powerful 
that  no  hearer  of  intelligence  can  miscom- 
prehend. After  the  imposing  enunciation 
of  the  opening  words,  the  steady,  bustlmg 
motion  that  illustrates  the  words,  **  Great 
was  the  company  of  the  preachers,"  con* 
veys,  irresistibly,  the  idea  of  a  great  and 
busy  multitude,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  kept  up  evidences  one  of  the  strong 
est  tniits  of  the  accomplished  and  prao- 
tised  musician,  the  power  of  continuity. 
We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  marked 
similarity  of  this  chorus  to  that  in  Israel  tn 
Egypt,  "  The  Lord  spake  the  word,  and 
there  came  all  manner  of  flies ;"  both  are 
in  the  same  key,  the  division  of  the  first 
section  of  the  words  from  what  tells  of  the 
performance  of  the  Divine  command  is 
the  same ;  the  multitudinous  effect  produced 
by  the  music  b  the  same,  except  that  it 
must  be  granted  there  is  appropriately 
something  more  earnest  and  serious  in  tlie 
Messiah  chorus  than  in  the  other ;  and 
these  points  of  resemblance  are  so  strong 
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nd  wo  unmistakable  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  had  not  the  chorus  in  Israel  existed, 
ve  ahonU  not  have  known,  in  its  present 
fonii,  ita  archetype  in  the  later  oratorio. 

"  How  beautinil  are  the  feet  of  them 
that  j^reach  the  Gospel  of  peace/'  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  plaintive  melody,  which 
^eaka  m  a  moat  touching  manner  the 
nooa  Tenemtion  of  a  devout  heart  for  the 
bolj  measengeiB  that  brin^  '*  glad  tidings 
of  ffood  things  "  to  the  emng  world. 

The  following  chorus,  **  Their  sound  is 
gone  oat  mtodl  lands/'  is  another  fclici- 
tool  fflustntion  of  the  words ;  cheerful, 
jet  veiy  emphatic,  there  is  in  its  character 
afoDneaaaodadignity  that  may  be  felt 
to  hdieate  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  great 
iileDigence. 

One  of  the  boldest,  best  conceived,  and 
aart  effective  of  all  Handel's  songs, 
ii  the  fine  air,  '*  Why  do  the  nations  so 
Montly  FBge  together/'  always  forcible 
with  the  most  casual  hearer,  it  is  full  of 
pdati  that  startle  and  delight  the  most 
infiMmd  musician :  among  these,  the  fre- 
jpeit  and  venr  beautifid  use  of  the  first 
---     ^  ^^  chromatic  chord  of  the 


tt  on  the  supertonic  is  one  of  those  great 
Mea  into  the  spirit  of  later  times,  which 
'jkair  the  practicuui  to  be  the  guide  to  the 
Aaoriit;  the  former  does  a  thing  unlike 
dl  pnoedent,  sometimes  at  variance  with 
d  eataMJahed  rule,  because  he  feels  it  to 
bi  i^g^  and  knows  it  to  be  beautiful,  and 
Aa  latter^  then,  accounts  for  its  propriety, 
iwsriaina  its  principles,  and  incorporates 
kia  the  lawa  <n  the  art  for  the  advantage 
mi  aiBitance  of  all  who  follow. 

Another  highly  spirited  movement  is 
the  d^oruBg  "Let  us  break  their  bonds 
mnder;^  the  impetuous  rusliing  in — no 
Vm  tumultuous  term  will  express  it — of  the 
MTOil  Toices^roduces  a  most  startling 
aoilment.  There  are  some  admirable 
wnniJw  of  a  very  close  stretto,  and  of 
doahb  eoonterpoint,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  pawage  "  And  cast  away  /'  and  the 
tmer  m  which  this  is  mixed  up  and  al- 
teaatad  with  the  first  subject  is  woiidcr- 
fOf  eflBsetive. 

After  vhat  haa  been  said  of  this  lost 

we  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions  to 

the  wonderful  air,  "  He  shall  break 

with  a  rod  of  iron."    There  is,  per- 

Wpi^  aofc  in  all  mnaic  a  more  energetic  and 

pwerfid  piece  for  a  jo/o  roico;  some  j 

VM^  IK     JfOm  ir.      MMW  tXBIES, 


points  in  vhich,  especially  the  setting  of 
the  words,  "  Thou  shalt  dash  them,"  are 
no  less  than  electrifying;  and  yet.  em- 
phatic and  imposing  as  is  the  forcible  ren- 
dering of  the  words  throughout,  it  is  to 
the  ingeniously  sustained  figure  and  accom- 
paniment that  the  effect  of  the  song  is 
mainly  attributable. 

Wonder  upon  wonder  accumulates  here 
so  quickly,  that  the  attention  is  strained  to 
its  very  utmost,  and  the  hearer,  truly  be- 
side himself,  becomes  one  with  the  great 
composer,  so  completely  are  his  feelmgs, 
even  his  judgment,  carried  away  upon  the 
mighty  thoughts  of  the  master.  Anything 
less  than  the  sublime  chorus  ''  Hallelujah ! ' 
could  not,  without  insipidity,  succeed  the 
extraordinary  succession  of  movements  that 
leads  up  to  it ;  but  this,  instead  of  being 
enfeebled  by  the  strength  of  what  precedes 
it,  or  producing  a  monotony  of  effect  by 
its  overstretch  of  a  power  that  before  had 
seemed  to  reach  its  ultimate,  appears  to 
gather  force,  intensity,  importance,  and 
effect  from  the  gradual  and  masterly  con- 
duct of  the  subject  up  to  this  its  ch- 
max  and  point  of  culmination ;  and  what 
goes  before  prepares,  not  exhausts  the  ap- 
preciative capacity  of  the  audience  for  the 
greatest  and  the  grandest  effort  in  the 
whole  work.  No  one  can  ever  have  heard 
this  great  production  of  genius  adequately 
executed  without  feeling  himself  elated  to. 
the  loftiest  condition  of  intellectual  excite^ 
ment  of  which  his  being  is  siusceptible,. 
such  is  the  overwhelming  influence  of  its 
broad,  massive,  majestic,  and  glorious  ef- 
fect ;  and,  (as  with  all  great  effects  in  art,) 
this  effect  will  bear  the  closest  analysis  in 
the  closet,  and  there  no  less  astonishes 
the  schoolman  with  its  masterly  contrivance 
than  in  public  performance  it  delights  tho 
uninitiated  with  the  result  of  all  the  elab- 
orate skill  and  learning  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  in  its  composition.  Tho 
opemng  is  a  dtizzling  blaze  of  splendor : 
the  unison  of  all  the  voices  upon  tho  words, 
"  For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  rcigneth," 
is  most  grand  and  dignified,  especially  from 
the  strong  relief  it  forms  to  the  previous 
and  alternative  passages  of  full  harmony 
on  the  repetitions  of  the  "  Hallelujah!"  Wo 
must  tlien  admire  the  new  and  fine  effect 
of  the  working  these  two  subjects  togeth- 
er ;  then  comes  a  piece  ol  icposi^  \)S[a\,  \& 
perfectly  heavenly,  the  \>C'a>u\\l^  "^^jaaaj^ 
10 
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on  the  words,  "  The*kingdom  of  this  world 
is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  ;"  there 
is  great  judgment  in  the  introduction  of 
these  few  bare,  which,  from  the  exquisite 
calm  that  pervades  them,  give  a  great  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  rest  of  the  movement ; 
we  have,  then,  the  fine  and  closely- worked 
fugue  point,  "  And  he  shall  reign  for  ever," 
and  this  leads  to  the  superb  ascending 
sequence,  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,"  the  Jareaking  off  of  which  by  all 
the  voices  and  instruments  coming  together 
in  smple  counterpoint,  is  the  most  startling 
effect  even  m  The  Messiah  ;  and  finally,  the 
winding  up  of  the  coda  completes  what  all 
critics  have  pronounced,  and  the  world  has 
acknowledged  to  be,  the  finest  emanation 
of  Handel's  genius. 

After  this  overpowering  conclusion  of 
the  second  part,  all  else  must  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  anticlimax.  Handel  has,  how- 
ever, with  consummate  abihty  done  all, 
and  the  only  thing  that  human  genius 
could  devise,  to  counterbalance  the  ex- 
treme into  which  his  own  greatness  had 
drawn  him,  by  giving  to  the  music  of  the 
third  part  of  this  oratorio  a  character  and 
feeling  unlike  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
two  preceding  parts  ;  and  thus  creating  a 
new  and  a  not  unsuccessful  interest.  The 
difference  of  character  which  the  subject 
here  assumes,  in  passing  to  a  description 
of  the  results  to  mankind,  of  the  divine 
incarnation  and  sufferings,  fully  justifies 
the  change  in  the  style  of  the  music,  so 
that  not  only  musical  effect  but  equally 
poetical  propriety  are  evinced  in  the  new 
coloring  which  Handel  has  given  to  the 
last  portion  of  his  great  work.  The  air, 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  with 
which  the  third  part  opens,  is  a  graceful 
melody  of  meek  and  holy  character,  and 
though  perhaps  unworthy  of  the  pre- 
eminent popularity  it  has  obtained  over  all 
the  other  solo  pieces  in  the  oratorio,  is,  we 
cannot  but  think,  admirably  suited  to  the 
words,  to  their  religious  import,  and  to 
the  situation  it  holds  in  the  work,  namely, 
that  of  the  first  piece  after  the  "  Hallelu- 
jah" chorus,  in  which  place  anything  less 
gentle  and  reposeful,  anything  indeed  ex- 
cept this  very  song,  would  be  a  dull  and 
effectless  platitude. 

The     alternate    quartet    and    chorus, 

''Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 

•slso  the  resurrection  of  the  deisid/'  &c.,  is 


solemn  and  deeply  impressive;  it  was  & 
happy  idea,  to  make  the  striking  difference 
of  character  which  there  is  between  the  ren- 
dering of  the  alternate  sections  of  the 
words,  the  first  and  third  being  allotted  to 
solo  voices  without  accompaniment,  in  a 
slow  tempo,  and  the  corollaries  given  to 
the  chorus  supported  by  the  full  orches- 
tra in  a  spu*itual  Allegro  ;  the  stately  mo- 
tion of  all  the  parts  in  simple  counter- 
point, gives  great  dignity  and  clearness  to 
the  enunciation,  and  produces  an  effect  as 
of  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 

The  Recitative,  "For  behold  I  tell 
you  a  mystery,"  is  a  broad  piece  of  dec- 
lamation, but  the  air  which  it  introduces, 
we  cannot,  with  all  the  reverence  with 
which  the  composer  everywhere,  and  es- 
pecially in  this  work,  impresses  us — we 
cannot,  after  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
piece  we  are  presuming  to  censure — we 
cannot  but  consider  to  be  a  complete  mis- 
conception. "The  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised,"  appears  to 
be  a  passage  of  words,  suggestive  as  any 
in  the  oratorio,  and  one  peculiarly  likely 
to  have  called  out  the  noblest  powers  of 
Handel's  genius;  what  a  truly  sublime 
image  does  it  raise,  even  without  the 
strong  aid  of  musical  enforcement,  of  the 
awful  sounding  of  an  overwhelming  tone 
that  bursts  the  bonds  of  death,  and  calls 
together  from  the  widest  range  of  spaee, 
from  the  remotest  depths  of  tune,  all  that 
have  lived  to  live  again ;  and  tearing  the 
till  then  impenetrable  curtain  from  eter- 
nity, discloses  the  everlasting  Now, 
the  vast  understanding  of  Divinity,  the 
lost  sense  new  created,  and  merges  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  be,  in  the  mighty 
consciousness  of  the  infinite  and  the  true ; 
and  how  particularly  does  it  strike  us, 
first,  that  such  an  image,  even  one  so 
superhuman,  it  was  quite  within  the  prov- 
ince, and  possibly  within  the  power  of 
the  composer  of  The  Messiah  to  em- 
body ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  for  him, 
and  for  none  other,  to  essay  the  hu- 
man expression  of  so  divine  a  subject. 
This  is  a  rude  presentation  of  the  rude 
presentiment  we  feel  of  what  was  the 
glorious  scope  open  to  the  musician  who 
should  exercise  his  art  and  his  genius  upon 
the  composition  of  this  passage ;  and  wt 
cannot  but  feel,  and  feeling,  cannot  bvt  m- 
\  gtet,  t\iat  lVi«  trwial — (for  so^  compared  to 
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die  theme,  we  must  regard  it) — the  trivial 
Ha^  before  lu,  and  the  trifling  conventioa- 
aUtiea  of  the  common-place  trumpet  ac- 
compsiument,  wholly  disappoint  all  that 
thoM  who  haow  the  powers  of  Handel, 
~   \  appreciate  the  tincqualled  euscepti- 


ViStj  of  the  rabject,  wontd  hare  the  ri^bt 
to  eipeet  tnm  his  treatment  of  it.    The 


09  of  the  last  trumpet 
ii  rednoed  to  the  display  of  the  executive 
Mcf Hence  of  &  tolersbly  skilled  solo  player, 
ud  the  tbrilliog  aniiunciatioa  of  the  des- 
tiny of  all  mortality,  rendered  by  the  un- 
meaning divisions  of  an  expressionless 
bnTva.  Yes,  indeed,  this  soue  must  be 
leb  to  be  a  misconceptioD,  and  it  ia  the 
more  conspicuous,  ana  the  more  to  be  re- 
intted.  because,  as  such,  it  is  the  only 
Ulnre  in  a  work  that  would  otherwise 
Jcfy  all  qneation  of  ite  propriety. 

"0  death,  where  is  thy  sting?"  the 
diet  for  alto  and  tenor,  is  an  ingenious 
fisee  ot  writing,  in  which  the  close  imita- 
tion that  ia  almost  incessantly  kept  up  be- 
tween the  two  Tcnces,  betokens  the  pro* 
(nod  ioholar  in  bis  art;  it  is,  however. 
Bach  mors  long  than  effective  in  pcr- 
bnnanee.  What  is  principally  to  he  rc- 
ttiked  in  it  is,  that  the  same  subject  is 
■tradoced  in  the  succeeding  chorus  to  the 
mds,  "But  thanks  be  to  Ood,  who 
Bveth  na  the  victory  ;"  by  which,  doubt- 
M^  acme  especial  allusion  is  intended  to 
bs  eoDTfljed,  or  connection  inferred,  the 
fcne  of  which,  as  a  point  of  musical  con- 
we  own  ourselves  unable  to  db- 


llie  tar,  "  If  Ood  be  for  us,  who  can 
be  aguttat  as  ?"  is  melodious  and  flowing ; 
bat  we  feel  its  chief  merit  to  bo  in  the 
repoae  it  Bresenta  before  the  exultant  and 
rigorona  effect  of  the  final  chonis. 

"Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  is,  to  speak 
the  huheat  of  all  posnbic  pmise,  an  ap- 
ptnpnate  and  a  worthy  conclusion  to  this 
gnat  woik ;  the  opening  ia  wonderfully 
graad  and  majesdo,  iSe  fugue  point, 
"Bkaring  and  honor,"  has  a  very  digni- 
M  nl^ect,  and  is  most  ably  worked ; 
Bd  the  concluding  "Amen,"  an  alia  ca- 
p>Qa  fbgue  in  the  atrictest  style,  bo  elab- 
U:  Hill]  eo  powerfully  written,  as  to  be 
'■tninently  eilofd  re,  even  after  the  excel- 
lent moTcment  that  precedes  it.  Thus 
tAmfiiates  tlie  very  important  work,  the 
gmuiM  of  wfaink  ntMfjaatlj  be  compared  / 


to  the  grandeur  of  its  subject,  and  the 
general  appreciation  of  which  is  akin  to 
the  universal  interest  of  the  Christian 
world  in  its  sacred  theme. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  lament  that  it 
was  Handel's  custom,  as  that  of  his  age, 
to  leave  the  organ  part,  which  sustained 
the  chief  accompaniment  of  his  solo 
pieces,  to  the  improvisation  of  the  per- 
former, giving  only  the  vague  indication  of 
a  figured  bass  to  direct  the  organist  as  to 
the  harmony — without  implying  in  any 
manner  the  position  in  which  the  chords 
are  to  be  dispersed,  upon  which  very 
much,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  effect  de- 
pends, nor,  what  is  stiU  more  important, 
suggesting  the  form  or  figure  of  the  ac- 
companiment. The  traditional  mode  of 
performing  these  organ  accompaniments 
having  buen,  to  a  great  extent,  lost,  and 
the  organists  of  our  day  having,  for  the 
most  part,  a  discreet  hesitation  to  venture 
their  extcmporaneities  upon  such  everlast- 
ing themes,  the  custom  generally  prevails 
now  of  omitting  the  organ  in  such  pieces 
altogether  ;  and  hence  the  miserably  weak 
and  meagre  effect  of  those  many  songs, 
of  which  we  hear  nothing  but  the  outline 
in  the  voice  and  the  bass  parts,  with  an  oc- 
;  casional  point  of  imitation,  and  sometimes 
'  a  symphony  for  the  Tiolin,  In  the  case  of 
ZAc  Mesnak,  the  great  composer  has  a 
powerful  advantage  in  the  effect  of  his 
creation  on  a  modem  audience,  from  the 
labors  of  an  equally  great  commentator, 
in  the  additional  parts.  Mozart  has  added 
to  the  original  score,  the  purport  of  which 
is  to  fill  up  the  blank  places,  and  to  sup- 
ply in  the  orchestra  such  effects  as  Han- 
del himself  would  have  produced  in  ac- 
companying his  own  work  on  the  organ. 
Without  Mozart's  masterly  additions,  a 
performance  of  tliis  oratorio  must  then 
always  be  regarded  as  incomplete. 

May  this  brief  analy&is  of  Handel's  great- 
est masterpiece  be  accepted  as  an  humble 
tribute  to  his  immortal  genius, — and  may 
the  admiration,  the  respect,  the  hero-wor- 
ship of  all  ages  and  all  climes,  so  long  aa 
his  mighty  produclions  remain  to  win  the 
affectionate  reverence  of  mankind,  do  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  OEoaoB  Fkrdksiu 
Hamdkl. 
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WHIPPLE'S    ESSAYS   AND    REVIEWS.* 


It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  a  thing  of 
frequent  remark,  that  for  the  last  fifty 
years  much  of  the  best  English  writing 
and  thinking  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
essays  and  reviews  similar  to  those  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
Of  these  essays  and  reviews  a  large  por- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  criticism  of  books, 
to  ascertaining  and  adjusting  the  claims 
of  previous  authors.  If  it  be  urged  on  the 
one  hand,  that  these  critics  have  chosen 
or  accepted  an  inferior  department  of  writ- 
ing, it  must  be  confessed  on  the  other,  that 
they  have  done  great  things  for  that  depart- 
ment, enlarging,  enriching  and  adorning  it 
altogether  beyond  precedent.  Great  minds 
descending  to  a  small  subject  have  raised 
that  subject  up  to  themselves;  criticism 
has  grown  great  under  their  culture,  has 
become  something  grand  and  noble  in 
their  hands.  For  genius,  talent,  is  always 
like  true  royalty,  which,  instead  of  degrad- 
ing itself  by  an  alliance  with  the  humble 
and  obscure,  only  ennobles  what  it  mar- 
ries ;  nay,  its  very  condescension  becomes 
an  argument  of  magnanimity. 

So  that  the  science  or  art  of  criticism 
may  now  justly  challenge  for  itself  a  place 
beside  the  other  great  achievements  of  the 
human  mind.  In  undertaking  the  office 
of  critic  the  best  and  largest  minds  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  stoop.  And  perhaps 
for  this  very  reason  the  office  is  less  at- 
tractive now  than  formerly  to  a  generous 
ambition ;  it  being  an  instinct  of  such  am- 
bition to  look  rather  for  subjects  to  which 
it  may  impart  grace  and  dignity  than 
from  which  it  may  derive  them:  for  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  greatness  ap- 
proves itself  not  so  much  by  courting  what 
is  already  great  and  high,  as  by  magnify- 
ing the  little  and  exalting  the  low.  Un- 
conqucred  territory  is  always  the  most  in- 
viting to  those  who  pant  to  be  conquer- 
ors. 


And  the  criticism  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
though  abounding  in  errors  of  judgment 
and  asperities  oi  temper,  has  conferred 
upon  us  soUd  benefits  proportionable  to 
its  own  advancement.  How  great  is  this 
advancement  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Addison's  papers  on  Milton  with  Cole- 
ridge's fragments  on  Shakspeare,  or  his 
essay  on  Wordsworth,  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  review  of  Dr.  Brown:  how 
^reat  those  benefits,  by  measuring  the 
difference  between  the  essays  of  Bacon 
and  Addison,  the  poems  of  Spenser  and 
Pope,  and  the  sermons  of  laylor  and 
Blair.  In  a  word,  the  criticism  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  did  not  begin,  has  at  least 
finished  and  secured  a  revolution  in  liter- 
ary taste  which,  without  any  expense  of 
blood  and  with  comparatively  little  of 
treasure,  we  doubt  not,  will  ultimately 
prove  as  beneficial  as  any  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  politics  ;  for  one  of  the  greatest  of 
political  revolutionists  hath  assured  us 
that 

"  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.'* 

To  have  vindicated  the  just  rights  and 
honors  of  that  long  period  of  intellectual 
greatness,  beginnmg  with  Spenser  and 
Hooker,  and  endmg  with  Barrow  and 
South,  against  such  clever,  handsome, 
sprightly  and  graceful  usurpers  as  Dry- 
den,  Swift,  Addison  and  Pope,  is  glory 
enough :  so  long  as  Criticism  has  this 
service  to  plead,  she  can  well  afford  to  be 
at  once  patient,  penitent  and  proud. 

To  exemplify  the  benefits  of  criticLBm 
even  at  the  risK  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  egotism :  Early  in  our  college  life  we 
chanced  to  fall  under  the  potent  but  mis- 
chievous and  malignant  fascinations  of 
Byron's  poetry :  it  really  seemed  to  us 
that  Manfred  and  Childe  Harold  were  the 
finest  poems  that  ever  had  been  or  ever 
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would  be  written,  and  that  we  never  could 
read  them  enough.  In  the  midst  how- 
ever, of  our  enthusiasm  we  found  our- 
selves growing  moody,  melancholy  and 
misanthropic;  unhappy  ourselves  and  a 
source  of  unhappiness  to  our  friends  ;  dis- 

Sosed  to  scorn  the  common  simple  food  of 
ind  words  and  cheerful  faces,  preferring  to 
"  batten  upon  spleen,"  and  to  "  suck  the 
paws  of  our  own  self-importance."  It 
mially  occurred  to  us,  that  though  ''in- 
crease of  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow," 
BtiUit  ought  not  be  worth  the  while  to 
make  onraelves  miserable  by  accumulating 
vnoFance;  and  that,  how  great  soever 
Lord  Byron  might  be,  he  was  no  such  god 
ifter  all  as  to  justify  self-immolation  at 
his  shrine.  Meanwhile,  from  reading  Cole- 
ridffe'a  noble  criticism  on  Wordsworth,  we 
bd  resolved  to  undertake  that  author. 
Our  confidence  in  the  critic  as  well  as  the 
nasonableness  of  the  thing  having  pre- 
pared us  to  suspect,  that  if  we  did  not 
rdish  his  poetry  at  first  the  fault  might 
be  in  ourselves,  we  were  obviously  in  less 
danger  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
been  of  mistaking  our  ignorance  for  his, 
md  of  making  our  perceptions  the  meas- 
ne  of  bis  powers.  Thus  we  had  mo- 
tives to  persevere ;  for  it  had  not  escaped 
our  conjecture,  indeed  the  critic  himself 
had  tauffht  us,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
truth  ana  nature  to  withhold  themselves 
from  the  student  long  enough  at  least  to 
try  his  fisith  and  patience,  knowing  right 
well  that  until  he  had  these  qualities  it 
were  vain  and  worse  than  vain  to  disclose 
themselves  to  him.  Accordingly  we  took 
hold  of  Wordsworth,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  held  on  to  him ;  and  before  we  were 
aware  of  receiving  any  reward  of  our  la- 
bor things  began  to  wear  a  different 
sspeet;  an  aspect,  too,  as  much  better  as 
it  was  different:  before  we  were  fully 
leuible  of  his  influence, — for  he  "ap- 
proves the  depths  and  not  the  tumults  of 
the  iool," — the  poet  had  wrought  within 
V  a  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  regener- 
ation ;  had  given  us  a  new  set  of  feelings, 
■nd  a  new  pair  of  eyes ;  "an  ampler  ether, 
a  diviner  air ;"  a  calmer  pulse,  clearer 
diOQghtB  and  kindlier  sympathies;  "no- 
bler loves  and  nobler  cares :"  and  we  do 
oar  readers,  that  we  would  not 
the  sweet,  tender,  holy  beauty 
•W*e  Doe  of  Tiyhtone,  the  still,  | 


rapt  enthusiasm  of  Tintem  Abbey,  or  the 
chaste,  classic  symmetry,  and  the  simple, 
austere,  bracing  wisdom  of  Dion  and  Lao- 
damia,  for  all  the  storm,  tumult  and 
tempest  of  all  the  Lord  Byrons  in  the  uni- 
verse. Many  of  his  poems  we  have  read 
over  and  over  and  over  again  until  they 
have  insensibly  become  as  household  words 
to  us,  still  we  do  not  weary  of  them  ;  we 
cannot  writo,  talk  or  think,  but  that  his 
words  and  images  will  keep  recurring  to 
us :  most  truly  may  we  say  of  them,  "  Haec 
studia  adolcscentiam  alunt,  senectutem  ob- 
lectant,  secundas  res  ornant,  adversis  per- 
fugium  ac  solatium  pra^bent,  delectant 
domi,  non  impediunt  foris,  pemoctant  no- 
biscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur :"  inex- 
haustible in  beauty,  wisdom,  pathos,  "age 
cannot  dim,  time  cannot  wither,  custom 
cannot  stale  "  them  :  and  we  hardly  know 
whether  to  feel  more  grateful  to  the  critic 
who  directed  us  to  the  treasures  of  the 
poet,  or  to  the  poet  who  met  and  more 
than  met  the  anticipations  awakened  by 
the  critic.  And  now,  to  those  who,  blind- 
ly at  strife  with  their  soul's  health  and 
happiness,  preferring  excitement  to  truth, 
and  mistaking  violence  for  strength,  turn 
away  from  such  calming  and  humanizing 
influences,  and  to  whom  everything  seems 
tame  and  flat  but  mar^nificent  falsehood 
and  irregular  tempestuous  passion ; — to 
such  what  can  we  say  more  than  to  re- 
mind them,  that  after  all  it  is  but  a  slight 
local  perturbation  of  the  atmosphere  that 
astonishes  and  terrifies  us  in  the  bowlings 
and  wastings  of  the  tempest ;  whereas  the 
combined  agencies  of  universal  nature  are 
laid  under  contribution  to  evolve  the  colors 
and  fragrances  of  a  single  flower. 

Again,  it  was  by  the  same  means,  by 
the  criticisms  and  quotations  of  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt  and  others,  that  we  were  first  led 
to  the  delicious  yet  healing  and  refreshing 
waters  of  that  "  sweet  poet  of  theology, 
that  miracle  of  genius,  piety  and  learning, 
Jeremy  Taylor;  whom  we  have  indeed 
found  a  many-gifted,  multitudinous  man, 
as  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  strength  of 
reasoning,  and  for  depth  and  kindliness  of 
affection,  as  for  opulence,  variety,  and 
sweetness  of  fancy  ;  no  less  a  light  than  an 
ornament  of  the  Church.  And  to  the 
same  cause  wc  are  indebted  for  two  pre- 
cious rambles  through  Favirj  "LajoA,  \i^- 
sides  various  excur^iotvs  VoXo  \Xi^  %TMSkR\ 
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where  our  only  regret  was,  that  the  jour- 
ney was  not  longer,  and  one  of  our  dearest 
wishes  now  is  for  leisure  to  repeat  it ; 

*'  For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee." 

And  finally,  no  sooner  had  we  read  Mr. 
Whipple*s  vigorous  and  spirited  article  on 
Dr.  South  than  we  forthwith  purchased 
the  book,  and  devoured  its  contents  with 
a  relish  and  satisfaction  which  none  can 
fitly  conceive  but  those  who  have  been 
there.  Here,  too,  our  only  regret  is  that 
the  pleasure  of  reading  South  s  sermons 
for  the  first  time  is  not  to  come :  nor  in- 
deed do  we  regret  this,  for  South  is  one 
of  the  few  authors  who  continually  im- 
prove upon  acquaintance ;  for  apart  from 
his  literary  and  theological  merits,  where- 
in he  has  rarely  been  excelled,  the  blunt, 
downright,  sturdy,  sterling  moral  and 
intellectual  manhood  of  the  author,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  writings,  is  enough  to  repay 
more  perusals  than  our  short  life  can  weU 
find  time  to  give. 

Such  are  some  of  the  obligations  which 
we  owe  and  gladly  acknowledge  to  criti- 
cism. Nor  has  it  merely  guided  us  to 
stores  of  entertainment  and  instruction ;  it 
has  also  entertained  and  instructed  us 
much  by  the  way  ;  for  in  discoursing  of 
books  it  has  kept  in  view  that  nature 
whereof  all  good  books  are  a  transcript 
and  commentary  :  discussing  the  gravest 
and  deepest  questions  of  art,  morals, 
policy,  history,  science  and  religion,  it  has 
stimulated  our  energies,  aided  our  per- 
ceptions, quickened  our  sympathies:  in 
short  it  has  been  to  us  a  ladder,  a  key  and 
a  lever,  to  riches  that  had  otherwise  been 
too  high  for  us  to  reach  and  too  heavy 
for  us  to  lift.  So  useful,  indeed,  has 
criticism  made  itself,  and  so  clearly  has  it 
evinced  its  utility,  that  the  public  has  de- 
termined to  rescue  at  least  its  better  efforts 
from  that  oblivion  which  so  greedily  swal- 
lows almost  everything  we  do  and  are. 
Within  a  few  years  the  contributions  of 
several  of  its  masters  have  been  collected 
and  put  forth  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
and  they  have  themselves  in  turn  become 
the  subjects  of  criticism.  Last,  though 
not  least,  a  collection  from  Mr.  Whipple 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  heartily  do 
we  welcome  it     To  celebrate  its  advent 


with  becoming  honors  is  an  imdertaking 
no  less  grateful  to  us  than  due  to  the 
author,  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  that 
it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
obligations  which,  unacknowledged,  were 
hkely  to  prove  a  burden ;  for  to  receive 
benefits  without  so  much  as  showing  that 
we  feel  them,  is  to  wrong  the  giver  at  our 
own  expense. 

The  North  American  Reviews  has  never 
had  any  such  brilliant  periods  as  the  Ed- 
inburgh and  Quarterly  Reviews,  but  it  holds 
out  exceedingly  well,  and  for  a  few  years 
past  is  thought  by  many  to  have  gone 
rather  ahead  of  them.  For  this  there  is 
probably  no  one  man  to  whom  the  Review 
is  so  much  indebted  as  to  Mr.  Whipple  ; 
partly  because  he  has  written  more  for  it 
than  anybody  else,  and  partly  because  he 
has  written  better.  It  is  from  this  peri- 
odical and  from  our  pwn  pages,  that  the 
matter  of  his  two  volumes  is  mostly  ex- 
tracted. 

Of  English  critics  Mr.  Jeffrey  is  some- 
times ranked,  as  in  time  so  in  merit,  the 
first.  From  what  we  have  already  said, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  we  can  by  no 
means  subscribe  to  this  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  of  all  the  Enghsh  critics  whose 
works  have  lately  been  collected  and  re- 
pubhshed,  there  is  no  one  whose  critical 
judgments  we  should  regard  as  of  less  value 
than  his.  To  him,  however,  belongs  the 
distinction  of  being  a  pioneer  in  the  cause ; 
otherwise  his  chief  merit  seems  to  be  that 
of  leading  or  provoking  into  the  field  much 
abler  and  better  men  than  himself.  His 
style,  indeed,  b  always  smooth,  fluent, 
voluble,  plausible,  sometimes  rich,  racy 
and  mellow  ;  but  his  mind  was  singularly 
disqualified  for  literary  appreciation  by 
pohtical  rancor  and  prejuaice :  the  high- 
est genius  of  the  time,  beii^  otherwise 
minded  than  he  towards  the  Church  and 
the  State,  received  scarce  anything  at  his 
hands  but  obloquy  and  insult ;  the  beet 
works  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  draw- 
mg  from  him  far  more  censure  and  far  less 
praise  than  the  poorest  of  Campbell  and 
Moore.  A  true  specimen  of  the  radical, 
supercilious,  overbearing,  insolent,  with 
that  self-sufficiency  and  arrogance  which 
usually  cleave  to  such  as  have  never  rec- 
ognized a  wisdom  greater  than  their  own, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  that 
whoever  was  not  in  the  same  way  of  think- 
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ing  with  himself  must  needs  be  ^oo  stupid 
or  loo  wicked  to  do  anything  right.    And 
there  was,  withal,  a  selfish  sagacity  about 
him  which  always  took  care  to  erect  sub- 
terfuges beforehand,   wherein  he  might 
skulk  away  from  the  necessity  of  acknowl- 
edging his  mistakes :  and  lately,  in  his  old 
Sffe,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  avail  himself 
oc  the  subterfuges  thus  provided :  claim- 
ing the  credit  of  being  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  genius  which  his  arro- 
gant and  impotent  abuse  was  unable  to 
crush. 

Great  genius  has  in  almost  every  in- 
lUuice    approved  itself  a  worshipper  of 
the  past,  a  cherisher  of  social  order,  a 
lover  of  its  countrr :  though  always  con- 
tuning  a  spirit  and  principle  of  improve- 
ment^ its  method  is  to  prune,  to  engraft 
tad   manure,    not   to    uproot    and    de- 
Jtroy ;  to  preserve  as  well  as  reform,  and 
to  reform  even  in  order  to  preserve :  in 
short,  high  genius  is  practically  and  es- 
sentially  conservative,   and   discovers  no 
inch  worth  in  abstractions  and  theories  as 
that  it  is  willing  to  wade  through  civil 
eoofnsion  and  blood  to  realize  them ;  thus 
instinctively  falling  in  with  the  dictates  of 
nataral  reverence  and  piety.     The  reason 
of  which  probably  is,  that  genius  involves 
a  certain  harmony  and  proportion  between 
the  intellect  and  the  affections  ;  for  affec- 
tioiii  is  naturally  retrospective,  shuns  nov- 
elties and  cleaves  to  old  familiar  objects  ; 
growing  and  clinging  to  its  venerable  props 
and  supports,  it  shrinks  from  the  very 
thought  of  unclasping  and  reclasping  its 
teodnls.     It  is  our  nature  to   love  what 
we  haye  long  known,  and  to  love  it  the 
more  the  longer  we  have  known  it ;  where- 
as lust  is  notoriously  versatile,  fond  of  the 
new,  and  given  to  change :  as  its  acts  are 
jAeaaant  only  in  the  domg  but  painful  in 
the  remembrance,  of  course  all  its  associa- 
tioiis  are  of  an  ungrateful  quality  ;  and  it 
b  forced  to  seek  oblivion  of  the  past  in  the 
auitement  of  the  untried  and  the  strange. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  radicals  are  often 
sounding  the  praises  of  love,  yet  seldom 
loving  anything,  and  are  perpetually  mis- 
takinff  their  restless  pruriency  for    the 
jeanunga  of  benevolence :  it  is  even  a 
matter  of  common  remark,  that  they  gen- 
nilly  abandon  their  own  opinions  as  fast 
■I  they  become  acquainted  with   them  ; 
■othiiig  seeming  to  them  good  or  true  any 


longer  than  it  serves  to  scratch  the  itch 
of  a  morbid  curiosity. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rule  that 
occurs  to  us  is  Milton,  who  was  certainly  no 
less  a  radical  than  a  genius.  But  it  shouldnot 
be  forgotten  that  his  political  and  religious 
radicalism  was  the  very  thinff  that  for  all 
purposes  of  instruction  nearly  spoiled  his 
prose,  and  introduced  into  his  poetry 
about  the  only  faults  with  which  it  is 
chargeable.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive 
that  the  same  spirit  which  set  him  at  war 
with  the  government  and  religion  of  his 
country,  also  made  him  impatient  of  do- 
mestic stability ;  for,  as  from  a  Church- 
man he  became  first  a  Puritan,  then  a 
Presbyterian,  then  an  Independent,  and 
finally  nothing  at  all,  so,  could  he  have 
had  his  own  way  in  practice  as  in  opinion, 
it  seems  not  very  unreasonable  to  suppose 
he  would  have  changed  his  wife  as  often 
as  he  did  his  church.  Nor  can  he  be  justly 
credited  with  any  peculiar  hatred  of  tyr- 
anny; for  though,  in  the  words  of  the 
most  impartial  of  English  historians,  Crom- 
well exercised  "  a  despotism  compared  to 
which  all  the  illegal  practices  of  former 
kings,  all  that  had  cost  Charles  his  life 
and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance;" yet  he  did  not  wade  deep  enough 
in  tyranny  to  provoke  anything  but  ap- 
plause from  his  Latin  Secretary.  More- 
over it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  well  known,  that 
twenty- nine  years  after  Jeremy  Taylor 
had  urged  the  free  toleration  of  all  relig- 
ious "opinions,  Milton  appeared  willing  to 
tolerate  those  only  which  had  some  time 
been  his  own.  So  little  reason  have  we 
to  think  that  Milton  had  any  special  re- 
pugnance to  tyranny,  provided  it  were  in 
the  hands  of  his  own  party,  and  were 
wielded  by  an  usurping  radical  who  had 
marched  to  power  over  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  life  of  its  rightful  pos- 
sessor. 

This  conservative  tendency  of  high  ge- 
nius, in  virtue  of  which  it  chooses  rather 
to  celebrate  the  common  bounties  of  na- 
ture and  Providence,  and  to  recognize  the 
happiness  that  is  to  be  found  by  virtue  in 
all  conditions  of  life,  than  to  demolish 
whatever  time  has  produced  or  spared, 
and  thereby  create  a  waste  wherein  to  try 
its  schemes  and  erect  the  trophies  of  its 
own  inventive  beneficence ;  this  tendency 
of  genius  has  probably  xvexet  \>^eTi\i^\.\fct 
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shown  than  in  the  last  four  great  English 
authors,  Burke,  Scott,  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth.  Who,  without  seeking  to 
overthrow  any  existing  institution,  or  to 
bring  odium  on  any  order  of  men,  or  to 
work  any  civil  or  social  revolutions,  have 
unquestionably  evinced  a  far  more  genial 
sympathy  with  man  as  man,  a  far  more 
liberal  and  even  democratic  spirit,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  than  any  of  the 
root-and-branch  democrats  who,  with  the 
words  equality,  philanthropy,  progress  on 
their  tongues,  have  from  time  to  time 
made  war  on  everything  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  inventions,  or  served  to  re- 
mind them  that  there  was  any  wisdom  or 
virtue  in  the  world  before  they  were  born ; 
and  who,  instead  of  trying  to  soften  down 
the  bigotries,  antipathies  and  intolerances 
which  have  so  often  scared  away  the 
grace  and  happiness  of  life,  have  rather 
sought  to  strengthen  them  by  changing 
their  objects  and  ministering  to  them  new 
stimulants  and  provocations.  But  Mr. 
Whipple  has  spoken  so  finely  and  so  forci- 
bly on  this  subject,  that  perhaps  it  had 
been  better  to  have  quoted  him  withont 
hazarding  any  remarks  of  our  own : — 

"  The  tendency  of  Scott's  writings,  as  of  all 
the  tjreat  compositions  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  in  favor  of  human  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. However  strong  may  have  been  the  spell 
which  bound  him  to  the  past,  whatever  may 
liavc  been  his  politics,  he  could  not  succeed  in 
delineation  of  character  without  allowing  his 
genius  to  follow  its  own  instincts,  and  confer  its 
titles  of  nobility  only  on  the  meritorious.  Those 
who  have  attacked  him  as  being  unjust  to  par- 
ticular classes,  have  generally  been  persons 
indisposed  to  do  justice  to  the  classes  opposed  to 
themselves.  Critics  who  have  been  bigots  in 
their  haired  of  him,  have  generally  been  bights 
in  their  love  of  some  other  order  and  develop- 
ment of  genius.  But  the  most  pitiful  lie  that 
ever  insinuated  itself  into  any  criticism  above 
that  of  Grub-street,  is  the  charge  of  aristocracy 
brought  against  his  writings.  He  had  not, 
forsooth,  *  any  sympathy  with  the  people  !* 
If  such  a  charge  be  correct,  then  most  assuredly 
ho  is  not  the  author  of  the  Waverly  Novels. 
The  people,  however,  have  not  left  to  critics 
the  task  of  answering  the  charge.  But  it  is 
urjjed,  that  ho  displays  a  childish  love  of  rank 
and  titles.  This,  in  its  essential  meaninc:,  is 
as  false  as  the  other.  Who  amonff  the  char- 
acters in  '  Ivanhoe'  is  drawn  with  the*  most 
power, — on  whom  has  the  author  lavished  the 
whn]e  wealth  of  his  heart  and  imagination? 
Hebocca,  the  denpised  aod   untitled  Jowosi. 


In  the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian'  there  is  an  in- 
terview between  Queen  Caroline  and  Jeannie 
Deans.  Now  this  Queen  is  a  case  in  point : 
she  ruled  her  husband,  who  after  a  fashion 
ruled  Great  Britain :  yet  the  little  Scotch  peas- 
ant girl,  with  no  other  titles  than  t'lose  con- 
ferred upon  her  by  the  Most  High,  is  so  repre- 
sented that  every  reader  cannot  bnt  consider 
her  as  superior  to  the  Queen.  Similar  instances 
might  be  quoted  without  number  from  Scott's 
poems  and  novels,  to  prove  that  bis  sympathy 
with  his  race,  and  especially  with  the  humbler 
portions  of  it,  has  never  been  excelled  by  any 
writer  of  equal  comprehension. 

"Two  classes  of  critics  have  attacked  Scott's 
character  and  writings, — ultra  radicals  and 
ultra  transcendental ists.  He  is  not  democratic 
enough  for  the  first,  nor  spiritual  enough  for  the 
second.  The  former,  in  condemning  him,  gener- 
ally advance  principles  of  criticism,  which  car- 
ried out  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Joel 
Barlow  was  a  greater  poet  than  Homer,  be- 
cause he  entertained  more  liberal  notions  of 
government.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  a 
poet's  political  opinions  are  monarchical,  his 
representations  of  human  nature  must  be 
heretical.  For  instance,  William  Hazlitt 
would  be  deemed  a  much  more  liberal  writer 
than  Scott,  because  his  works  swarm  with  in- 
vectives against  aristocracy  and  toryism  ;  yet 
in  spirit  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest  aristocrats 
that  ever  lived, — impatient  of  opposition,  arro- 
gant, self-willed,  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others,  the  most  uncompromising 
hater  of  his  time.  Now,  a  man  of  this  stamp, 
however  splendid  may  be  his  talents,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  in  his  representations  of  life  and 
character,  because  his  insight  must  be  distorted 
by  his  antipathies  ;  whatever  was  not  compre- 
hended in  the  narrow  circle  of  his  individual 
tastes  would  be  denounced  or  caricatured. 
Yet  we  continually  hear  the  judgments  of  such 
men  quoted  as  authorities  against  men  of  infi- 
nitely more  comprehensiveness  of  nature." 

What  is  true  of  Hazlitt  in  reference  to 
Scott  is  still  more  true  of  Jeffrey  in  refer- 
ence to  Wordsworth,  for  while  Jeffrey 
was  no  less  bitter  than  Hazlitt  in  political 
antipathies,  he  fell  far  short  of  Hazlitt  in 
appreciation  of  literary  excellence.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  claiming  to  be  a  model 
of  liberal  principles  and  a  special  friend  of 
the  people,  one  of  his  severest  censures 
of  the  poet  was,  that  he  chose  his  char- 
acters from  the  humblest  walks  of  life, 
and  without  ever  saying  a  word  agzunst 
king  or  bishop,  shed  the  serene  beauty 
and  dignity  of  his  genius  around  obscure 
untitled  worth.  Meanwhile  the  poet  was 
doubtless  as  much  less  aristocratic  and 
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excIouTe  in  spirit  and  feeling,  and  mingled 
with  his  humblest  brethren  as  much  less 
hawhtilj  and  reservedly  than  the  critic, 
as  Jeremy  Taylor,  while  suffering  perse- 
cutbn  for  his  Church  and  King,  was  more 
liberal,  tolerant  and  humane  than  Milton 
▼hen  seeking  the  destruction  of  both. 
Such  is  the  difference  which  we  may  often 
dbserre  between  the  democracy  which 
harangues  the  people  about  their  rights 
m  order  to  get  their  votes,  and  that  which 
foreffoes  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of 
makmg  them  wiser,  better  and  happier  in 
the  quiet  performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  three 
authors  of  the  present  century,  whom, 
next  to  Scott,  Mr.  Whipple  justly  prefers, 
ire  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Lamb; 
die  very  three  whom  Jeffrey  labored  most 
to  extinguish.  For  this  Mr.  Whipple  is 
dcmbtless  somewhat  indebted  to  the  ad- 
nuitage  of  time ;  but  much  more,  we  be- 
lisve,  to  his  native  rectitude  of  mind  and 
keart.  Though  sympathizing  much  more 
with  Jeffrey  than  with  either  of  these  au- 
thors in  political  opinion,  he  does  not,  like 
Jeffrey,  mistake  political  differences  for 
Eterary  offences.  And  indeed  we  will 
venture  to  say  in  general,  that  while  far 
above  Jeffrey  ui  critical  candor  and  gener- 
osity, he  is  not  a  whit  below  him  in  criti- 
cal ability. 

But  perhaps  his  greatest  merit  as  a 
eritic,  especially  if  we  consider  the  prevail- 
iDff  fondness  for  extravagance,  is,  that 
while  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  many  authors,  he  has  not,  so  far  as  wc 
can  see,  exalted  any  one  of  them  into  an 
idoL  He  never  allows  himself  to  be  fas- 
cinated out  of  his  judgment.  And  his 
adf-poasession  is  all  the  better,  forasmuch 
as  it  ia  without  any  apparent  effort  or  de- 
ap.  With  a  mind  always  open  to  re- 
cove,  yet  always  careful  what  it  receives, 
he  avmda  extremes,  and  keeps  himself  in 
Ui  own  hands,  neither  sinking  the  pupil  in 
the  judge  nor  the  critic  in  the  eulogist : 
subtle,  penetrating,  vigilant,  unseduced  by 
ipkodid  folly  and  unrepelled  by  homely 
visdom,  he  can  preserve  a  firm  yet  modest 
TeeoDection  of  an  author's  faults,  even 
vfaile  dwelling  with  eager  and  grateful 
deGght  on  his  excellencies  :  yet  his  facul- 
ties are  so  composed  and  balanced,  and 
piay  their  several  parts  so  easily  and  nat- 
vailjythat  he  does  all  this  without  seem- 


ing to  take  any  credit  to  himself  for  doing 
it.  In  short,  he  is  at  once  a  genial  and  a 
judicious  critic  ;  never  becomes  either  the 
insolent  patron,  or  the  ignoble  appendage 
of  an  author ;  and  thus  always  manages 
to  enrich  without  encumbering  his  mind 
out  of  what  he  studies.  Full,  moreover, 
of  good  nature,  and  without  a  drop  of 
gall  in  his  temper,  and  apt  to  remember 
that  human  feelings  as  well  as  printed 
pages  are  concerned  in  the  question  before 
him,  he  often  broadly  displays  an  author's 
merits,  and  meanwhile  gently  hints  his 
defects,  as  if  he  did  the  former  from  an 
impulse  of  delight,  and  the  latter  from 
constraint  of  duty.  In  all  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  the  virtues  of  the 
man,  or  the  abilities  of  the  writer,  be 
more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Whipple's  criticism,  however,  is  by 
no  means  toothless ;  he  sometimes  bites 
very  shrewdly  ;  but  his  tooth  is  never  en- 
venomed: or  rather,  when  he  bites,  he 
generally  casts  into  the  wound  a  balm  so 
soft  and  healing,  that  it  is  almost  a  plea- 
sure as  well  as  a  profit  to  be  bitten  by 
him.  See,  for  example,  how  he  treats  one 
of  the  amiable  book-makers  of  the  day : — 

"  As  space  has  no  limits,  and  as  large  por- 
tions of  it  are  still  unoccupied  by  tangible 
bodies,  it  seems  not  very  philosophical  to  quar- 
rel with  any  person  who  endeavors  to  fill  up  its 
wide  chasms :  yet  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James, 
we  grudge  the  portions  of  infinite  space  which 
his  writings  occupy.  We  dispute  his  right  to 
pile  up  matter,  which  is  the  type  or  symbol  of 
so  small  an  amount  of  spirit.  vVe  sigh  for  the 
old  vacuum,  and  think  that  though  nature  may 
have  abhorred  it  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  her 
feelings  must  have  changed  since  modem  me- 
diocrity has  filled  it  with  such  weak  apologies 
for  substance  and  form." 

Here  is  a  taste  of  his  quality  in  the  use 
of  anecdote: — 

**  A  dull  country  gentleman  was  once  se- 
duced into  an  'attempt  to  read  the  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  He  journeyed  through  that  ex- 
quisite book  sceminerly  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages 
an  evening ;  but  when  he  laid  it  down  for  the 
night,  having  carefully  marked  the  place  where 
he  stopped,  some  mischievous  niece  or  nephew 
put  the  mark  about  eight  pages  back  in  the 
volume.  Of  course  many  months  elapsed  be- 
fore he  arrived  at  the  end.  He  was  then  asked 
how  he  was  pleased  with  it :  *  Oh  !  he  liked  it 
very  well,  but  thought  there  was  a  little  repe- 
tition in  it.'    An  objecl\ou  somfe>N\«X  ^\tv\^^t  \ji 
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this  we  have  heard  made  against  Mr.  James, 
and  with  about  as  clear  an  iiuight  into  the  leel 
secret  of  the  matter." 

Here  is  another  in  similar  style  : — 

"  Novel-writing  is  nnerally  deemed  lo  be  as 
'  easy  as  lying ;'  and  the  facility  with  which 
things  called  novels  are  written  seems  to  favor 
the  notion.  Still,  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  be 
an  error.  Many  persons  have  attained  a  mar- 
vellous proficiency  in  falsehood,  and  tell  lies  as 
assiduously  as  a  friar  does  his  beads  ;  but  the 
number  of  great  novelistJi  is  small.  Lying, 
therefore,  is  no  key  to  the  mystery  of  romance. 
Let  UB  seek  the  solution  in  a  rarer  (juality — 
truth.  '  I  can  write  prose  as  well  as  Sir. 
Pope,'  said  the  sagacious  Edmund  Curll,  the 
bookseller ;  '  but  he  has  a  knack  of  rhyming 
which  I  do  not  possess.'  Now  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Curll  and  Mr.  Pope  is  no  greater 
than  that  which  exists  between  good  and  bad 
novelists.  The  former  have  a  certain  '  knack' 
which  the  latter  cannot  obtain  ;— and  this  is 
the  knack  of  seeing  and  telling  Ihe  truth. 
Here  is  an  important  distinction.  The  power 
of  faithfully  delineating  life,  character,  society 
and  manners,  is  one  of  the  rarest  gifln  of  ge- 
nius. In  \tt  greatest  manifestations,  it  is  felt 
to  be  the  noblest  exercise  of  a  creative  mind." 

We  regard  it  as  a  decided  merit  in  Mr. 
Whipple's  volumes,  that  while  in  the 
main  judicious,  ihey  ara  always  brisk, 
nimble,  and  full  of  point.  He  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  readiest,  brightest, 
shrewdest  writers  our  country  baa  pro- 
duced :  we  question  if  a  dull  or  a  tame 
sentence  can  be  found  in  his  writings. 
Equally  attractive  in  style  and  in  matter, 
his  periods  are  free  alike  from  ioporifics 
and  from  cantharides;  sleepy  common- 
place and  startling  paradox  are  materials 
with  which  be  does  not  choose  to  build  ; 
wc  doubt,  indeed,  whether  with  his  just 
yel  sensitive  taste  he  be  capable  of  either. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  there  is  a  slight 
redundancy  of  epigram  ;  a  fault  which  re- 
viewers, unless  veiy  stupid,  are  apt  to  run 
into:  though  in  general  his  style  is  re- 
markably rich,  mellow  and  graceful.  In- 
numerable sentences  might  be  given  from 
them  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  rhyraica! 
beauty  to  the  following.  It  is  bis  criti- 
cism on  Tennyson's  Ulysses : — 

"  For  its  Icneth,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  grandly  solemn  pieces  of  wisdom  in  Eng- 
lish literature  :  the  unbroken  majesty  of  its 
toioe,  the  calm  depth  of  iU  tbougbt,  the  pic- 


tnresqae  images  which  serenely  blend  with  the 
lixed  feeling  of  the  piece,  the  spirit  of  boar 
antiquity  which  pervades  it,  and  the  cleameaa 
with  which  the  whole  picture  is  brought  before 
the  imagination,  leave  upon  the  soul  a  moat 
profound  impression  of  the  author's  genius." 

In  common,  moreover,  with  nearly  aD 
the  Boston  writers,  Mr.  Whipple  is  some- 
Umes  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  canuect- 
ing,  modifying  and  limiting  particles,  those 
most  difficult  and  dangirous  words  which, 
however,  when  skilfully  used,  contribute 
more  perhaps  to  unity  and  fusion  of  style, 
than  almost  any  other.  This  Boston  man- 
nerism of  brilliant  but  disconnected  sen- 
tences, probably  springs  in  part  from  a 
habit  of  writing  less  to  the  truth  of  things 
than  for  popular  effect ;  for  unskilful 
readers  or  hearers  seldom  give  much  heed 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  those  nicer 
tones  and  shades  of  meaning  which  are 
really  the  more  necessary  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  less  prominent  and 
obvious.  Because  such  qualifying  and 
connecting  elements  are  comparatively 
unnoticed,  writers  of  more  ambition  than 
judgment  are  apt  to  think  they  may  better 
be  spared.  Of  this  vice  of  style  Dr. 
Channing  is  the  greatest  example  within 
our  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
3  worse  style  than  bis;  Bishop  Butler's 
is  beauty  itself  compared  to  it.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Emerson  differs  from  Dr. 
Cbanning  only  in  being  rather  more  so. 
Both  of  them  often  utter  fine  thoughts, 
and  utter  them  well ;  but  they  seldom  if 
ever  discourse ;  generally  each  thought 
stands  perfect  in  itself,  "alone  in  Its  glo- 
ry," neither  throwing  any  light  upon  its 
neighbors,  nor  taking  any  from  them ;  in- 
somuch that,  had  they  been  shaken  up  in 
a  bag  tt^ether  and  allowed  to  marshal 
themselves  severally  "  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,"  they 
would  have  read  nearly  or  quite  as  welt 
The  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that 
the  authors  are  more  studious  of  thoughts 
than  things,  and  more  concerned  for  the 
effect  than  for  the  truth  of  what  they  say. 
Whoever  will  compare  almost  any  page  of 
Channing  with  almost  any  one  of  Hooker, 
will  at  once  perceive  our  meaning.  In 
general,  however,  Mr.  Whipple  writes  so 
much  more  for  his  subject  than  for  his 
audience,  that  he  has  far  less  of  this  fault 
than  either  of  the  distinguished  authon 
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vhomwe  named.  For  whoever  studiously 
applies  his  mind  to  things,  will  be  drawn  ^ 
at  once  into  their  relations,  will  be  insen- 
riblj  led  to  observe  how  they  limit,  modi- 
fy and  interpret  one  another :  so  that  in 
ipeaUng  of  them,  he  will  almost  unavoid- 
ably discourse;  his  thoughts  taking  ''the 
form  and  pressure"  of  their  objects  will 
oatoraUy  tall  into  coherent,  consecutive 
Oder,  each  contributing  to  the  effect  of  all, 
and  aU  to  the  effect  of  each.  Moreover, 
should  the  authors  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing undertake  to  weave  their  sentences 
into  a  progressive  and  conjunctive  dis- 
tsmrae,  whereof  "  every  former  part  should 
give  strengrth  unto  flJl  that  follow,  and 
ereiT  later  brine  some  light  unto  all  be- 
tare,  *  they  woud  often  be  compelled  to 
RJect  a  large  portion  of  them  :  because 
my  attempt  to  connect  them  would  at 
once  discover  thdr  mutual  antipathy ;  and 
that  how  easily  soever  they  may  be  made 
to  lie  together  on  paper,  they  will  by  no 
means  admit  of  logical  affiliation  :  as  fire 
and  water  will  peacefully  submit  to  a 
pretty  close  juxtaposition,  but  discover  an 
mvincible  oppugnance  the  moment  one 
attempta  to  unite  them. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  best  minds  in  New- 
England  once  remarked  to  us,  substantially, 
VI  eonTeisation,  that  he  had  not  patience  to 
lead  Hooker,  because  that  author  used  so 
many  words  and  went  so  slow  that  he 
eoold  not  keep  up  with  him.  We  saw  at 
once,  or  thought  we  saw,  the  ground  and 
Kaaon  of  his  criticism;  the  reason  was 
probably  in  himself,  not  in  the  subject : 
lor  haTing  read  Hooker  many  times  with- 
out exhausting  him,  we  feel  somewhat  au- 
fhoriied  to  say  that  no  man  can  exhaust 
Um  without  readmg  him  at  least  once. 
Hooker'a  style  is  indeed  full  and  copious, 
hot  bj  no  means  chargeable  with  redun- 
dnoj ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  perhaps 
■0  proae  writing  in  English  literature 
wherein  it  is  harder  to  remove  a  word  with- 
out in  some  way  marring  and  defeating  the 
lenae.  The  truth  we  suspect  is,  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  is  in  the  habit  of 
regarding,  for  most  part,  only  the  etch- 
iQgs»  outlines  and  skeletons  of  th'm^s, 
widioat  entering  dulv  mto  their  complexity 
oC  stmctore  and  vanety  of  relations.  We 
onoe  heard  him  deliver  a  remarkably  brill- 
im  addreas  on  the  subject  of  "  work  and 


play,"  which  was  throughout  but  a  piece 
of  splendid  trifling,  the  whole  being  theo- 
retically true  indeed,  but  practically  false, 
and  built  upon  a  sophistical  and  mischiev- 
ous substitution  of  a  speculative  principle 
for  a  practical  rule.  The  idea  of  the  whole, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  understand  it,  was, 
that  all  work,  to  be  properly  done,  should 
be  entered  upon  and  continued  in  as  play  ; 
which,  however  true  in  theory,  is  much  the 
same  in  practice  as  if  a  King  of  England 
should  imdertakc  to  act  upon  the  constitu- 
tional maxim,  that  ''  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong,**  in  which  case  he  would  most  prob- 
ably do  nothing  right.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  late  transcendental  discovery, 
that  "  true  virtue  is  a  secret  unto  itself  ;**  the 
practical  mischief  of  which  is,  that  it  leads 
people  to  mistake  their  unconsciousness  of 
virtue  for  virtue.  In  like  manner  we  have 
heard  the  same  marvellous  philosophers  ar- 
gue that  children  should  never  be  whipped, 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  vice,  if  let 
alone,  to  punish  itself ;  to  which  one  would 
think  it  were  a  sufficient  answer:  Yes, 
but  only  by  destroying  the  vicious ;  which 
is  the  very  thing  that  artificial  punishments 
are  designed  and  adapted  to  prevent. 
However,  the  address  in  question  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  perfect  string  of  pearls, 
wherein  of  course  no  connection  or  conti- 
nuity was  required  but  what  was  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  string ;  and  which  was  in- 
deed an  admirable  ornament  for  the  person 
of  the  author,  but  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the 
minds  of  his  audience.  Accordingly  the 
audience  greatly  admired  it,  and  having 
gone  away  most  probably  remembered 
nothing  of  it  but  their  admiration.  As  to 
the  acute  and  accomplished  author,  what- 
ever objects  he  is  at  any  time  considering, 
however  complex  in  structure,  many-sided 
in  form,  manifold  in  relation,  he  seems  to  dis- 
cover nothing  in  them  but  the  one  idea  that 
possesses  his  mind  at  the  time  :  of  course, 
therefore,  a  few  brief,  rapid  etchings  and 
diagrams  of  speech  are  enough  for  all  he 
sees,  which  convey  much  knowledge  in- 
deed of  himself,  but  httle  or  none  of  the 
subject.  Of  a  sharp,  wiry,  intense  mental 
activity,  he  moves  quickly  over  the  narrow 
lines  and  empty  figures  of  thought, — all  of 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  easy  to  do,  but 
which  is  worthless  being  done ;  but  over- 
looks that  rich,  intricate,  delicate  complica- 
tion of  ncn'es,  muscVcs,  vdtv^,  «ixVfcm^  ^xw^ 
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ligaments  which  make  up  the  substance 
and  body  of  nature,  and  in  the  accurate 
reflection  of  which  consists  the  better  part, 
not  indeed  of  brilliancy,  but  of  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  in  this  very  thing  that  Hooker 
excels  almost  all  other  writers.  All  his 
words  are  necessary,  not  indeed  to  convey 
the  naked,  shallow,  vacant  outlines  of 
abstract  general  truth,  which  alone  our 
flippant  new-lights  ever  stay  or  care  to 
consider ;  but  to  convey  the  complex,  many- 
shaded,  variously-related,  richly-freighted 
idea  which  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  which 
the  nature  of  his  subject,  the  course  of  his 
argument,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  percep- 
tion require.  Hardly  surpassed,  perhaps 
unsurpassed,  in  the  union  of  grace,  strength, 
subtlety,  breadth  and  reach  of  thought, 
and  habitually  bathing  in  the  very  purity 
of  universal  principles  and  living  laws,  he 
was,  withal,  most  scrupulously  and  ex- 
quisitely mindful  of  the  minute  shadings, 
softenings  and  circumscriptions  of  concrete, 
particular,  individual,  practical  truth.  One 
of  the  sweetest,  mellowest,  juiciest  minds, 
moreover,  that  ever  breathed  on  the 
world  ;  calm,  meek,  gentle,  tranquil,  inno- 
cent €and  unpretending  as  a  child ;  yet  in 
profundity  of  view,  comprehensiveness  of 
grasp,  and  shrewdness  of  wit,  second  only 
to  Bacon  and  Burke,  if  indeed  he  be  sec- 
ond to  them  ;  and  with  a  certain  deep, 
potent,  tremendous  serenity  of  thought 
perhaps  never  equalled  ;  to  these  qualities 
he  united  an  intense  inward  fire  which 
fused  all  his  materials  into  perfect  unity,  at 
the  same  time  penetrating  and  filling  them 
with  the  most  various  beauty  and  eloquence. 
While  on  this  subject  of  the  Boston  style 
of  writing,  (which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Boston,  nor  did  it  originate 
there,)  we  may  as  well  remark,  that  the 
New-England  mind  generally  seems  inca- 
pable of  viewing  things  in  their  relations  : 
except  animals  and  vegetables,  if  indeed  of 
them,  it  can  hardly  be  made  to  conceive 
of  anything  as  organic.  In  society,  for 
example,  whether  civil  or  religious,  it  rec- 
ognizes nothing  more  than  an  aggregation 
of  individuals,  or  a  "  voluntary  associa- 
tion ;"  every  man  apparently  supposing 
that  he  draws  all  his  moral  and  intellectual 
life  directly  from  Heaven,  without  the  me- 
dia of  social  institutions.  Hence  the  notion 
which  prevails  so  generally  there,  that 
people  should  "jam  the  church"  because 


they  are  already  Christians,  not  to  the  end 
that  they  may  become  so  ;  as  if  men  were 
made  for  the  Church,  not  the  Church  for 
men :  for  the  idea  that  many  men  must 
needs  grow  up  together  in  order  for  any 
one  to  grow,  is  one  which  they  can  hardly 
take.  Without  the  sentiment  of  social 
continuity,  they  feel  no  reverence  for  past, 
no  solicitude  for  future  generations,  but 
will  at  any  time  sacrifice  whatever  they 
have  inherited,  except  property,  to  the  lat- 
est, new-bom,  upstart  notion.  Thus,  having 
revolted  from  the  extreme  of  Romish  Pope- 
ry to  the  opposite  extreme,  the  individual 
popery  of  private  judgment,  and  there  be- 
come frozen,  the  New-England  mind  views 
all  things  in  isolation  and  dismemberment, 
recognizing  no  such  thing  as  a  spiritual 
blood  circulating  from  man  to  man  through 
the  great  body  of  the  civil,  social  and  relig- 
ious state,  and  binding  up  different  individ- 
uals and  generations  into  one  continuous  life. 
All  of  which  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
their  religious  history,  which  has  been  from 
the  first  a  series  of  "  improvements"  and 
"  reforms."  If  our  memory  serve  us,  we 
are  not  yet  quite  "  three-score  and  ten ;" 
yet  within  our  recollection  the  same  con- 
gregations have  in  many  cases  undergone 
several  pretty  thorough  revolutions  in  opin- 
ion and  practice  ;  it  being  indeed  the  chief 
pride  and  boast  of  each  generation,  that 
it  has  outgrown  and  cast  off  the  antiquated 
doctrines  and  measures  of  its  predecessor. 
Accordingly  we  have  heard  of  a  certain 
liberal  and  intelligent  Unitarian,  who,  upon 
being  asked  if  he  did  not  regret  that  his 
daughter  had  gone  over  to  the  Church, 
replied  in  effect  that  he  was  mther  glad  of 
it ;  for  he  had  some  assurance  that,  should 
she  live  to  be  as  old  as  himself,  she  might 
still  continue  what  and  where  she  was ; 
whereas  Unitarianism  was  so  "  progressive" 
that  nobody  could  tell  one  day  what  it 
would  be  the  next.  Nor  is  this  any  more 
characteristic  of  the  Unitarians  than  of  tho 
"  Orthodox  :"  on  the  contrary,  the  former 
are  rather  the  more  conservative  of  the 
two :  though  in  general  the  various  sects 
have  long  been  striving  to  out-radical  and 
thereby  out-proselyte  each  other  ;  all  ap- 
parently deeming  it  the  height  of  wisdom 
to  "  trust  in  their  own  hearts,"  and  to  be 
themselves  the  authors  of  what  they  follow. 
Such  is  their  wonderful  flexibility  and  ver- 
satility of  rel     }us  organization :  to  take 
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the  soul  oat  of  its  old  body  and  put  it  into 
a  new  one  at  any  time,  is  "  easy  as  lying." 
So  Oar  b  the  New-England  mind  from  prac- 
tieally  nnderstanding  the  nature  and  con- 
ditionfl  of  anything  organic.  Such  a  thing 
as  a  settled,  liying  embodiment  of  truth  or 
n&jpon  IB  a  matter  seemin^y  quite  beyond 
or  below  its  conception.  For  whatsoever 
isoiganic  must  needs  be  more  or  less  per- 
msnenty  and  does  not  readily  admit  of  rev- 
olutioa  and  reconstruction.  The  several 
parts  of  a  machine  may  indeed  be  altered 
and  amended  from  time  to  time,  but  to 
deal  thus  with  a  horse  or  a  tree  is  not  ex- 
aeUy  the  way  to  improve  it.  But  the  truth 
ii,  men  never  think  of  dealing  thus  with  a 
hone  or  tree,  nor  indeed  with  anything 
else  but  what  they  know  or  believe  to  be  a 
Here  machine. 

And  as  this  is  characteristic  of  New-Eng- 
land generally,  so  it  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  Boston,  which  is  indeed  the  eye 
and  tongue  of  New-England.  Hence,  if, 
hr  example,  they  undertake  to  get  up  a 
peculiarly  fine  piece  of  architecture,  their 
usual  method  is  to  bring  together  various 
things  which  they  have  found  to  be  beau- 
tiful elsewhere,  supposing  of  course  that 
what  is  beautiful  in  one  place  must  be  so  in 
an,  and  never  dreaming  that  a  composition 
of  Tarious  beauties  may  result  in  the  roost 
eiqinaBte  ugliness.  Such  is  their  practical 
insenuUlity  to  the  mutual  relations,  pro- 
portions and  correspondencies  of  things  in 
the  piovince  of  art.  And  it  is  probably 
tar  a  similar  reason  that  the  place  is  such 
a  moval  bee-hive,  perpetually  swarming 
wkh  an  sorts  of  reformers  ;  men  who,  tak- 

Snp  some  one  idea,  or  atom  of  an  idea, 
stripping  it  out  of  the  relations  which 
neoeaaanly  modify  and  circumscribe  its  op- 
ontkm,  seem  impatient  to  tear  down  the 
umrerse  and  reconstruct  it  after  a  pattern 
of  their  own.  But  for  the  obstinacy  of  hu- 
man prejudice  and  interest  and  affection, 
ve  riMNild  soon  hare  enough  of  them  :  for 
the  same  disregard  of  circumstance,  pro- 
portion and  fitness  which  produces  deform- 
ity in  arty  would  cause  unspeakable  misery 
nd  lice  in  society.  In  all  which  we  seem 
to  discover  the  same  habit  and  disposition 
of  Bund  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what  we 
have  noted  as  a  defect  m  their  writings. 
There  seems  to  be  no  organizing  princi- 
ph^  no  plastic,  moulding,  vivifying  pow- 
er among   them,    in   thought,  word  or 


deed  ;  and  their  writing  is  as  much  disin- 
tegrated and  ground  up  into  the  dust  and 
powder  of  individual  sentences,  as  their 
religion  is  into  that  of  individual  notions 
and  persons.  Notwithstanding,  for  shrewd- 
ness, sagacity  and  integrity  in  business, 
and  for  whatsoever  virtues  adorn  and  dig- 
nify man  in  his  individual  and  civil  capacity, 
we  question  if  the  people  of  New -England, 
and  especially  of  Boston,  have  ever  been 
surpassed.  It  is  easy  indeed  to  criticise 
them,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  them 
without  loving  and  honoring  them. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Wliipple  :  Among  the 
numerous  felicities  of  his  volumes  none 
strikes  us  more  frequently  or  more  favor- 
ably than  his  singular  knack  in  bestowing 
epithets  and  devising  phrases  and  figures 
descriptive  or  suggestive  of  the  qualities 
he  is  considering.  With  a  remarkable  gust 
for  the  elegances  of  expression,  he  scatters 
them  with  a  libenil  yet  delicate  and  dis- 
criminating hand.  Often  his  single  epithets 
and  phrases  embody  the  results  of  a  long 
analysis,  and  convey  a  more  adequate  and 
satisfactory  impression  of  the  object  than 
could  be  done  by  pages  of  elaborate  dis- 
quisition. Who,  for  example,  that  has 
ever  read  much  of  Leigh  Hunt,  does  not 
recognize  the  substance  of  many  of  his  re- 
flections on  that  innocent  writer  concentra- 
ted in  the  following  expressive  strokes  ?  It 
is  from  the  opening  of  the  article  on  Sher- 
idan : — 

"  The  biography  furnished  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
written  with  more  than  his  usual  languid  jaun- 
tiness  of  style,  and  with  less  than  his  usual 
sweetness  of  fancy,  possesses  little  merit  be- 
yond an  occasional  luckiness  of  phrase,  and  an 
occasional  felicity  of  criticism.  Indeed,  that 
cant  of  good  feehng  and  conceit  of  heartiness 
which,  expressed  in  a  certain  sparkling  flat- 
ness of  style,  constitute  so  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual capital  of  Hunt^s  sentimental  old  age, 
arc  as  out  of  place  in  a  consideration  of  the 
sharp,  shining  wit,  tljc  elaborate  diction  and 
polished  artifice  of  Sheridan's  writings,  as  in  a 
narrative  of  the  brilliant  depravities  and  good- 
natured  good-for-nothingnees  of  Sheridan's 
character.  Like  all  Hunt's  essays,  however, 
it  is  exceedingly  amusing  even  in  its  vivacious 
presumption  and  genial  pcrtness." 

Still  better,  perhaps,  is  the  following 
from  his  remarks  on  Moore  : — 

"  Thomas  Moore  began  his  career  with  sing- 
ing, not  the  *  loves  of  the  angels,'  but  the  loves 
of  the  roues.    Ilia  catl^  v^em^  w^  ^iq\^i 
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the  most  disgraceful  legacies  of  licentious 
thought  ever  bequeathed  by  prBrient  youth  to 
a  half-penitent  age.  They  are  exceedingly 
clever,  unprincipled  and  pernicious;  we  never 
read  any  verses  produced  by  one  at  the  same 
tender  years  so  utterly  deficient  in  moral  sense. 
The  mere  offspring  of  fancy  and  sensation, 
having  no  higher  law  than  appetite,  their  gilded 
vulgarity  is  not  even  redeemed  by  any  depth 
of  passion :  in  short,  they  constitute  the  liber- 
tine's text-book  of  pleasant  sins,  full  of  nice 
morsels  of  wickedness  and  choice  titbits  of 
dissoluteness;  and  what  there  is  of  the  poeti- 
cal in  them  is  like  the  reflection  of  a  star  in  a 
mud-puddle,  or  the  shining  of  rotten  wood  in 
the  dark." 

We  will  add,  respecting  Moore's  poems 
generally,  that  few  things  have  so  severely 
tried  our  confidence  in  human  nature,  as 
the  favor  with  which  some  very  good 
people  regard  them.  Honorable  excep- 
tions among  his  poems  no  doubt  there  are ; 
poems  that  one  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
relish ;  for  as  no  man  is  wise  at  all  hours, 
80  few  men  are  at  all  hours  foolish :  but 
in  general  his  poems  are  so  composed  and 
framed  of  softness  and  eflfeminacy,  are  so 
suffused  and  saturated  with  dreamy  lan- 
guishment  and  lovesick  intoxication,  and 
present  such  a  perfect  suffocation  of  sen- 
timental, amatory  perfumes,  that  we  have 
much  ado  to  keep  up  any  degree  of  re- 
spect, we  will  not  say  for  the  character, 
but  for  the  taste  and  sense  of  any  one  we 
hear  praising  them.  Seeing  others  in 
raptures  over  Lalla  Rookh,  we  have  often 
tried  to  read  it,  and  as  often  given  it  up 
in  disgust ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  we  would  rather  be  compelled 
to  dine  a  week  on  honey,  nothing  but 
honey,  than  to  wade  through  that  eclecti- 
cism of  sweet  odors  and  ecstatic  agonies. 
His  poetry,  indeed,  often  reminds  us  of 
the  means  whereby  Phsedria,  the  pimp 
of  Acrasia,  bewitched  Cymochles,  and 
attempted  Sir  Guyon : — 

"No  daintie  flowre  or  berbe  that  growes  on 
grownd, 
No  arboret  with  painted  blossomes  drest 
And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be 
fownd 
To  bud  out  faire,  and  her  sweete  smels  throwe 
all  arownd. 

**No  tree,  whose  braanches  did  not  bravely 

spring ; 
Ab  brauDch,  whereon  a  Ane  bird  did  not  sitt ; 


No  bird,  but  did  her  shrill  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song,  but  did  containe  a  lovely  ditt. 
Trees,  braunches,  birds,  and  songs,  were 

framed  fitt 
For  to  allure  fraile  mind  to  careless  ease. 
Careless  the  man  soone  woxe,  and  his  weake 

witt 
Was  overcome  of  thing  that  did  him  please. 


"  Thus  when  she  had  his  eyes  and  sences  fed 
With  false  delights,  and  fild  with  pleasures 

vayn, 
Into  a  shady  dale  she  soft  him  led, 
And  layd  him  downe  upon  a  grassy  playn ; 
And  her  sweete  selfe  without  dread  or  disdayn 
She  sett  beside,  laying  his  head  disarmd 
In  her  loose  lap,  it  softly  to  sustayn. 
Where   soon   he  slumbred  feanng  not  be 

harmd: 
The  whiles  with  a  love  lay  she  thus  him 

sweetly  charmd." 

Of  Sir  Guyon,  however,  we  are  told  : — 

'*But  when  he  saw  her  toy,  and  gibe,  and 

geare» 
And  passe  the  bonds  of  modest  merimake. 
Her   dalliance    he   despis'd  and    follies    did 
forsake :" 

wherein  we  think  he  showed  his  good 
taste  no  less  than  his  virtue.  Strip t,  in- 
deed, of  her  illusive  gaudery  and  per- 
fumery, the  Muse  of  Thomas  Moore,  we 
suspect,  would  appear  not  much  unlike  the 
"false  Duessa,*  another  of  Spenser's 
personages,  when  reduced  to  a  similar 
plight : — 

*'  So,  as  she  bad,  that  Witch  they  disaraid, 
And  robd  of  roiall  robes,  and  purple  pall. 
And  ornaments  that  richly  were  displaid ; 
Ne  spared  they  to  strip  her  naked  all. 
Then,  when  they  had  despoyld  her  tire  and 

call, 
Such,  as  she  was,  their   eies  might  her 

behold. 
That  her  misshaped  parts  did  them  appall ;  J 
A  loathly,  wrinkled  hag,  ill  favoured,  old, 
Whose  secret  filth  good  manners  biddeth  not  be 

told." 

On  this  subject  we  do  not  feel  much  in- 
clined to  mince  matters.  The  truth  is,  if 
people  cannot  persuade  themselves  to  re- 
pudiate the  perfumed  and  varnished  sen- 
suality of  Moore's  poetry,  they  ought  at 
least  to  scorn  its  unmanliness.  If  men 
will  choose  to  be  tempted,  they  owe  it  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  seek  a 
more  angelic  tempter  than  this. 
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If  we  were  to  specify  any  one  point 
wherein  Mr.  Whipple  appears  to  letter 
advantage  as  a  critic  than  in  any  others, 
it  woqM  be  in  the  faculty  of  viewing  and 
unfolding  the  characters  of  authors  in  con- 
nection  with  their  writings;  thus   com- 
Inmg  B  personal  interest  with  critical  dis- 
eanions,  so  as  to  engage  at  once  the  sym- 
psthies  and  the  understanding.     Several 
UHtences  of  this  have  struck  us  as  so  ex- 
eeedingly  fine,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
qaote  them: — 


*  Next  to  Shakspetre,  there  is  no  dramatist 
of  tbe  period  whose  name  is  so  familiar  to 
English  ears  as  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  though 
liejs  probably  read  less  than  either  Massin^er 
or  Fletcher.  The  associations  connected  with 
Us  name  have  contributed  towards  keeping  it 
ilive ;  for  in  most  points  of  his  character  he  is 
the  veiy  embodiment  of  England,  a  veritable, 
iMhibitable  John  BolL  Thehase  of  his  charac- 
ler  is  sound,  strong,  weighty  sense,  with  that 
iafoaMii  of  insular  prejudice  which  keeps  every 
tnie  Englishman  from  being  a  cosmopolite, 
either  in  literature,  arts,  government,  or  man- 
DtTB.  He  has  also  that  ingrained  coarseness 
which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  oilen  coexists 
with  the  sturdiest  morality,  and,  though  it  dis- 
eomieets  virtue  from  dehcacy,  prevents  vice 
fiom  snyinff  itself  with  refinement. 

"With  this  basis  of  sound  English  sense, 
loosoo  has  fancy,  humor,  satire,  learning,  a 
hige  knowledge  of  men  and  motives,  and  a  re- 
aaiiaUe   command   of    language,   sportive, 
senmfnl,  fanciful  and  impassioned.    One  of 
Ihe  fixed  facts  in  English  literature,  he  is  too 
straiij|ly  rooted  ever  to  be  upset.    lie  stands 
OBl  ma  all  his  contemporaries,  original,  pe- 
eoliar,  leaning  on  none  for  aid,  and  to  be  tried 
bj  his  own  merits  alone.    Had  his  imagination 
been  as  sensitive  as  that  of  many  of  his  con- 
tsnpanuries,  or  his  self-love  less,  he  would 
probaUy  have  fidlen  into  their  conscious  or  un- 
eoMcioas  imitation  of  Shakspeare:  but,  as  he 
was,  he  reoiained  satisfied  with  himself  to  the 
ksli  delvinff  in  his  own  mine.    His  '  mountain 
bellr  and  his  rocky  face*  are  good  symbols  of 
bis  hard,  sharp,  decided,  substantial  and  arro- 
paA  mind.    His  life  and  writings  both  give 
evideoee  of  great  vitality  and  force  of  charac- 
ter.   Composition  must  have  been  with  him  a 
asnual  labor,  for  he  writes  with  all  his  might. 
Tbe  weakness  of  his  character,  his  perversity, 
Us  Uoff  way  of  bragging  of  his  own  achievc- 
■snfi,  his  vanity,  his  domineering  egotism,  his 
bve  of  strong  food,  his  deep  potations,  and  the 
heaitiaess,  good-will,  and  latent  sense  of  jus- 
tlee  wfakh  underlie  all,  are  thoroughly  English, 
lad  make  him  as  familiar  to  the  imagination 
Si  a  ptesent  eristence. 


n 


Equally  searching  and  vigorous,  though 
perhaps  not  quite  so  just,  is  the  following 
view  of  Sheridan  : — 


"  The  prominent  qualities  of  Sheridan's  char- 
acter were  ambition  and  indolence,  the  love  of 
distinction  and  the  love  of  pleasure ;  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  contrived  to  gratify  both, 
may  be  said  to  constitute  his  biography.  From 
the  volatility  of  his  mind  and  conduct,  it  would 
be  a  misuse  of  language  to  say  that  he  had  any 
principles  whatsoever,  good  or  bad.  His  life  was 
a  life  of  expedients  and  appearances,  in  which 
he  developed  a  shrewdness  and  capacity  made 
up  of  talent  and  mystification,  of  ability  and 
trickery,  which  were  found  equal  to  almost  all 
emergencies.  He  most  assuredly  possessed  nei- 
ther great  intellect  nor  great  passions :  there 
was  nothing  commanding  in  his  mind,  nothing 
deep  and  earnest  in  his  heart :  a  ^ood-humorea 
selfishness  and  a  graceful  heartlessness  were 
his  best  substitutes  for  virtue  :  and  his  conduct, 
when  not  determined  by  sensuality,  was  deter- 
mined by  vanity,  the  sensuality  of  the  intellect. 

*^  Sheridan  was  essentially  a  mar^  of  wit. 
By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  he  was  merely  a 
witty  man,  but  that  wit  was  as  much  the  pre- 
dominant element  in  his  character  as  it  was  the 
largest  power  of  his  mind.  From  his  habit  of 
looking  at  life  and  its  duties  through  the 
medium  of  epigram,  he  lost  all  sincerity  of 
thought  and  earnestness  of  passion.  From  his 
power  of  detecting  what  was  inconsistent, 
foolish  and  bad  in  the  appearances  of  things,  he 
gradually  came  to  estimate  appeaxances  more 
Uian  realities,  and  to  do  everything  himself  for 
effect.  Thus  his  intellect  became  an  inge- 
nious machine  for  the  manufacture  of  what 
would  tell  on  the  occasion,  without  regard  to 
truth  or  falsehood.  And  the  consequence  was 
a  wonderful  power  of  contrivance,  of  shrewd- 
ness, of  finessej  of  brilliant  insincerity,  without 
any  vitality  of  thought  and  principle,  without 
any  intellectual  character.  His  moral  sense, 
also,  gradually  wore  away  under  a  habit  of 
sensual  indulgence,  and  of  overlooking  moral 
consequences  in  ludicrous  relations.  His  con- 
science could  give  him  no  pang  which  a  jest 
could  not  heal.  He  made  no  scruple  of  cheat- 
ing his  creditors,  but  to  his  mind  dishonesty 
was  merely  a  practical  joke.  And  it  was  the 
same  with  everything  else  :  crime  appeared  to 
him  as  a  kind  of  mischievous  fun,  and  Belial 
always  reeled  into  his  meditations  hand  in 
hand  with  Momus :  blasphemy,  intemperance, 
adultery,  sloth,  licentiousness,  trickery,  they 
were  mere  jests.  No  man  ever  violated  all  the 
common  duties  of  life  with  such  easy  good-na- 
ture and  absence  of  malignant  passions.  He 
became  unmoral  rather  tlian  immoral.  Thus 
throughout  Sheridan's  career  we  continually 
meet  with  wit  as  a  disposition  of  character 
no  less  than  as  a  facu\ly  ot  m\xA?^ 
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But  of  all  Mr.  Whipple's  efforts  in  this 
line  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer  on  the 
whole  his  view  of  South.  Indeed  the 
whole  article  on  South,  though  disfigured 
with  some  ilhberalities,  and  especially 
with  that  peculiar  propensity,  so  common 
among  a  certain  class  of  writers,  to  bestow 
the  name  of  **  bigot"  upon  such  as  happen 
to  differ  from  themselves  in  faith  or  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  his  best  performances. 
These  pert,  flippant,  insolent  writers,  who 
are  so  forward  to  scout  as  the  worn-out 
absurdities  of  a  former  age,  doctrines  and 
objects  which  a  vast  number  of  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  as  well  of  the  present  as 
of  past  times,  would  sooner  die  for  than 
renounce,  do  not  seem  to  reflect  how 
easily  their  epithets  might  be  retorted, 
did  those  against  whom  they  thus  rail 
see  fit  to  be  as  impudent  and  uncharitable 
as  themselves.  We  owe  it  to  Mr.  Whipple, 
however,  to  say  that  this  practice  does  not 
belong  to  him  :  it  is  foreign  to  his  nature  ; 
it  does  not  sit  well  on  his  mind ;  it  will 
not  cleave  to  his  disposition :  but  he  has 
taken  it  up  in  some  measure  from  too 
much  admiration  of  certain  men  who  are 
unworthy  of  him,  and  whom  he  should  not 
so  "  slander  any  moment's  leisure"  as  to 
imitate.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  brand  Laud, 
South  and  Charles  the  First  as  bigots  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  them  such  upon  any 
facts  or  principles  but  what  would  conclude 
Taylor  and  Barrow  equally  so.  The  latter 
were  every  whit  as  much  attached  to  the 
Church  and  the  Crown,  as  ready  to  suffer 
and  die  for  them  as  the  former.  Laud  was 
far  more  liberal  towards  the  sectaries  of 
the  time  than  they  were  towards  the 
Church ;  and  he  never  enforced  conform- 
ity to  the  Church  with  half  the  violence 
that  the  Presbyterians  used  to  enforce  con- 
formity to  themselves.  But  he  was  in- 
humanly murdered,  therefore  his  memory 
must  be  still  more  inhumanly  blackened. 
Laud,  Usher,  Hall,  Bramhall,  Taylor,  Chil- 
lingworth,  Hammond,  Sanderson,  wrote 
many  volumes  of  argument  against  both 
Puritans  and  Papists :  yet  there  is  more  of 
harsh  and  uncharitable  invective  in  one  of 
Milton's  pages  against  the  bishops  than  in 
all  their  volumes  put  together;  though 
we  will  venture  to  say  that  no  similar  boay 
of  men  ever  existed  on  earth,  containing 
more  of  genius,  piety  and  learning  than 
these  same  hishopn.    In  Bhort,  the  Church- 


men of  that  time,  taken  together,  were  as 
much  superior  to  their  Puritan  adversaries 
in  grace  of  charity  as  in  strength  of  argu- 
ment ;  except,  indeed,  that  kind  of  charity 
and  argument  which  drenches  the  earth 
with  blood  and  tears.     And  this  same 
Milton,   whom  many  flippant  loquacities 
are  so  fond  of  setting  forth  as  a  miracle  of 
wisdom   and  liberality,   and  as  the  first 
preacher  of  modem  toleration,  even  so  lats 
as  the  year  1669,  in  "  A  letter  to  a  friend 
concerning  the  ruptures  of  the  common- 
wealth," proposed  a  plan  of  toleration,  the 
terms  of  which  were  "  Liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  professing  Scripture  to  be  the  rule 
of  their  faith  and  worship,  and  the  abjura- 
tion of  a  single  person  ;"  a  scheme  of  tol- 
eration which  would  exclude,  and  was  ob- 
viously meant  to  exclude,  both  Church- 
men and  "  Catholics."     Again,  in  1673, 
in    a    tract  on   **True  religion,  heresy, 
schism  and  toleration,"  this  great  stickler 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  who  "  strode  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  as  to  dwarf  him- 
self by  the  distance,"  labored  to  show  that 
"  popery,  as  being  idolatrous,  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  either  in  public  or  private,"  and 
that  **  we  have  no  warrant  to  regard  con- 
science which  is  not  grounded  on  Scrip- 
ture :"  though  about  the  same  period  he 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion,  "  that  the 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  us  is  o  more  cer- 
tain guide  than   Scripture,  whom  there- 
fore it  is  our  duty  to  follow."     Indeed, 
indeed  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  produce 
more  and  stronger  proofs  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance  in  Milton  than  have  been  or 
can  be  produced  of  them  in  Laud.     Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  withal,  that  Laud's 
bigotry  was  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and 
institutions  received  as  sacred   from   hit 
fathers ;  whereas  the  bigotry  of  his  enemies 
wa*s  in  behalf  of  their  own  inventions  ;  in- 
ventions, too,  which  the  wisest  and  bes4 
in  all  ages  have  agreed  in  rejecting,  bui 
which  have  in  all  ages  been  revived  as 
often  as  forgotten,  and  again  abandoned 
as  soon  as  tried  :  nor  indeed  do  those  who 
are  now  so  fond  'of  glorifying  the  then  au- 
thors and  of  vilhfying  the  then  opposers  of 
these  inventions,  agree  with  the  former  in 
anything  but  the  arrogance  and  bitterness 
with  which  they  pursue  the  latter.     Big- 
otry is  certainly  bad  enough  at  the  best ; 
but  as  there  is  no  bigotry  so  violent  as  that 
of  radicalism,  so  there  is  none  so  inexcusa- 
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Ue.  Moreover,  tbe  bigotry  of  conserra- 
tiBm  is  not  inconastent  with  many  just  and 
goienms  feelings;  whereas  tbe  bigotry  of 
rtdiealism  generaUy  springs  from  the  worst 
form  of  selOshness — a  selfishness  which 
"nwtakefl  tbe  giddiness  of  the  head  for 
the  iDamination  of  the  Spirit/'  and  which 
diiins  tbe  right  to  be  always  changing  its 
oomonSy  and  to  be  infallible  in  every 
enoge. 

Bat  as  tbe  fanatical  malignity  which 
wrer  ceased  to  bunt  and  revile  the  saintly 
and  venerable  Jewel;   which,   upon   the 
detth  of  Hooker,  whose  life  was  innocence, 
whose  voice  was  wisdom,  entered  his  study 
md  oat  of  seal  for  "  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  His  Church,"  destroyed  the 
lut  three  books  of  bis  "  Ecclesiastical  Poli- 
te;"  which  worried  and  persecuted  Chil- 
n^ortb  into  his  grave  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  bis  soul ;  which  with  insolent 
mockery  of  justice  wantonly  murdered 
Liod;  which  baled   Jeremy   Taylor   to 
prison,  and  from  the  prison  drove  him  into 
wdaaon ;  and  which,  'in  the   words   of 
Muaolay,  made  it  "  a  crime  in  a  child  to 
read  by  tbe  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one 
of  those  beautiful    collects    which    had 
soothed  tbe  griefs  of  forty  generations  of 
Christians;" — as  this  fanatical  malignity 
vas  leasonless  from  the  beginning,  so  of 
coone  it  can  never  be  reasoned  down :  cause- 
less in  its  oriffin,  it  must  needs  be  immortal, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  cause  cannot 
be  Tcmoved. 

We  do  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  by 
no  means  grateful  to  our  feelings  to  say 
these  things.  We  would  gladly  "forget 
snd  foi]give"  the  faults  and  infirmities  of 
Idton,  in  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
his  genios,  but  his  friends,  or  rather  his 
enemiei,  will  not  let  us  ;  their  unwise  and 
uncharitable  endeavors  to  sacrifice  to  his 
repntation,  and  the  reputation  of  such  as 
he,  men  who  had  not  indeed  his  genius, 
hoi  who  were  every  way  as  wise,  as  good 
and  as  liberal  as  be,  provoke  an  investiga- 
tion what  he  was  and  what  he  did.  We 
bdeve  be  was  virtuous  and  sincere,  but 
not  a  whit  more  virtuous  and  sincere  than 
those  against  whom  he  penned  volumes  of 
the  moat  terrible  invective  perhaps  that 
tfBf  issued  from  mortal  lips,  yet  not  more 
terriUe  than  unprovoked.  We  cannot 
jostify,  we  will  not  excuse  that  hunt  of 
oHoqiij  which  jmnved  tbe  old  blind  poet  / 
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to  the  grave ;  it  was  wicked,  it  was  mean  '> 
it  has  not  even  the  poor  excuse  which  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  be- 
came the  mouth-piece  of  a  rebellious,  revo- 
lutionary and  fanatical  faction  who,  having 
murdered  their  king,  and  along  with  him 
the  laws  and  liberties,  the  Church  and  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  blackening  and  butchering 
his  memory  in  order  to  palliate  their  own 
crime.  Moreover  we  dislike  to  violate- 
people's  idols  ;  it  hurts  their  feelings  and 
does  them  no  good  :  but  we  have  as  good 
a  right  to  have  idols  as  they  ;  we  believe 
our  idols  to  be  as  good  as  theirs,  and  that 
our  feelings  are  as  much  entitled  to  respect 
as  theirs.  If  they  will  continue  to  bark 
and  bite,  it  may  be  as  well  to  try,  just  for 
variety,  who  can  bark  and  bite  the  hardest. 
Perhaps  they  will  find  that  "  there  are 
blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to  give." 
Mr.  Whipple,  indeed,  justly  censures 
South  for  his  coarse  and  undignified  abuse 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans ;  yet,  with- 
out any  of  the  excuse  which  South  had, 
or  rather  which  we  have  for  him,  of  being 
too  near  the  persons  and  events  to  do 
them  justice,  he  speaks  as  unwarrantably 
of  the  murdered  king  as  South  does  of 
Cromwell.  But  enough  of  this  :  we  have 
already  detained  our  readers  too  long  from 
Mr.  Whipple's  noble  view  of  South : — 

"  In  both  his  life  and  writings,  South  pre- 
sents himself  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
dimensions.  His  understanding  was  large, 
strong  and  acute,  j^rappling  every  subject  he 
essayed  to  treat  with  a  stern  grasp,  and  tearing 
and  rippinjj  up  with  a  pecuhar  intellectual 
fierceness  systems  and  principles  which  con- 
tradicted his  own.  lie  possessed  a  constant 
sense  of  inward  strength,  and  whatever  prov- 
ince of  llioiight  he  willed  to  make  his  own 
always  yiolded  to  his  unceasingj  and  unwearied 
effort.  Difficulties  and  obstacles  in  conception 
or  expression,  instead  of  daunting  him,  only 
seemnd  to  rouse  new  energies  of  passion,  ancl 
set  his  mind  on  fire.  To  ^reat  sharpness  and 
penetration  of  intellect,  which  pierced  and 
probed  whatever  he  attacked,  he  joined  a  pecu- 
liar vividness  of  perception,  to  which  we  can 
irivo  no  more  approprirtio  name  than  imagina- 
tion. In  almost  every  subject  which  he  treats 
he  not  merely  reasons  powerfully,  but  sees 
clearly ;  and  it  is  this  bright  inward  vision  of 
his  theme  that  he  most  warmly  desires  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader.  Like  every  truly  greal 
thinker,  he  thinks  close  lo  l\\\n^a,  Vy^omV.  \iafe 
intervention  of  words,  and  maslex^  \]i\'a  o\sv^\a 
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of  his  contemplation  before  he  seeks  to  givQ 
them  expression.  His  style  therefore  has  singu- 
lar intensity,  vitality  and  richness ;  expressing 
not  only  the  thought,  but  the  thought  as  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  the  thinker.  In  this 
respect  he  is  among  the  most  original  of 
writers  :  his  common-places  never  appear 
echoes  of  other  minds,  but  truths  which  he  has 
himself  seen  and  proved.  The  strange  and 
strained  conceits,  the  harsh  metaphors,  which, 
tried  by  general  principles  of  taste,  must  bo  con- 
ceded to  disfigure  many  of  his  sermons,  are 
still  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  mind  passion- 
ately in  earnest  to  fix  and  express  some  *  slip- 
pery uncertainties,'  some  fugitive  and  elusive 
thoughts,  whose  bright  faces  shone  on  his  mind 
but  a  moment,  and  then  flitted  away  into  dark- 
ness. The  coarse  expressions  and  comparisons 
in  his  writings  are  also  indicative  of  his  impa- 
tience at  all  coquetry  with  language,  and  h's 
disposition  to  give  things  their  appropriate  gar- 
niture of  words.  If  the  expression  disgusts, 
the  object  of  the  preacher  is  attained  ;  for  dis- 
gust at  the  expression  is  naturally  transferred 
to  the  thing  which  he  desires  to  make  disgust- 
ing. 

»*  The  intensity  of  feeling  and  thinking^  which 
bums  throughout  South's  writings,  has  no 
parallel  in  English  theology.  It  resembles  the 
unwearied  fire  of  the  epic  poet ;  and,  had  it 
been  allied  to  a  shaping  and  fusing  imagination, 
like  that  of  Milton,  the  Puritans  would  not  per- 
haps have  produced  the  only  great  poet  of  that 
age.  As  it  is,  we  doubt  if,  in  the  single  quality 
of  freshness  and  force  of  expression,  of  rapid 
and  rushing  life,  any  writer  of  English  prose, 
from  Milton  to  I3urke,  equalled  South.  Nor  is 
this  animation  confined  to  particular  passages 
or  sermons,  but  glows  and  leaps  through  the 
whole  body  of  his  writings.  His  vast  command 
of  language,  and  his  power  of  infusing  the 
energy  of  his  nature  into  almost  every  phrase 
and  image,  would  make  his  sermons  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  expression,  even  if 
they  were  not  fascinating  for  their  brilliant  good 
tense  in  questions  of  social  morals,  and  the 
vigor  of  intellect  brought  to  the  discussion  of 
controverted  points  in  theology  and  government. 

"The  wit  of  South  is  bountifully  sprinkled 
over  his  sermons,  and  it  is  by  this  quality  that 
he  is  most  commonly  known.  He  uses  it  often 
as  a  gleaming  weapon  of  attack  and  defence.  It 
is,  however,  no  light  and  airy  plaything,  but  gen- 
erally a  severe  and  masculine  power.  It  gleams 
brightest  and  cuts  sharpest  when  its  possessor  is 
most  enraged  and  indignant.  Though  some- 
times exhibited  in  sly  thrusts,  shrewd  inuen- 
docs,  insinuating  mockeries,  and  a  kind  of 
raillery,  half  playful  and  half  malicious,  it  is 
more  commonly  exercised  to  hold  up  adversa- 
ries to  contempt  and  scorn,  to  pierce  iniquity 
and  falsehood  with  shafts  that  wound  as  well  as 
^Jjsten,  or  to  evade  logical  dilemmas  by  a  light- 
ning'like  substitution  of  an  analogy  of  the  fancy 


for  one  of  the  reason.  In  many  cases  it  makes 
his  understanding  play  the  part  of  a  partisan  oo 
subjects  where  it  is  abundantly  able  to  act  the 
judge.  So  fertile  was  Sonth's  mind  in  ingenioos 
turns,  quirks  and  analogies,  that  an  epigram 
often  misled  him  from  his  logic ;  and  to  fix  an 
nnanswerable  jest  upon  an  opponent  was  as 
pleasing  as  to  gravel  him  with  an  unanswera- 
tle  argument." 

The  two  following  specimens,  but  that 
they  seem  a  little  too  highly  colored,  a  lit- 
tle "  darkened  with  exoess  of  light,"  we 
should  think  had  rarely  been  equalled  in 
their  way.  They  are  from  the  author's 
remarks  on  John  Webster  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  strike  us  as  evincing  the 
first  a  peculiar  kiiid,  the  second  a  peculiar 
degree  of  critical  power,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  something  higher  than  critical  power : 

"The  Duchess  of  Malfy  and  The  White 
Devil  by  John  Webster,  are  among  the  grand- 
est tragic  productions  of  Shakspeare's  contem- 
poraries. They  are  full  of  *  deep  groans  and 
terrible  ghastly  looks.'  Few  dramatists  indeed 
equal  him  in  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
gazes  into  the  awful  depths  of  passion,  and  the 
stern  nerve  with  which  he  portrays  the  dusky 
and  terrible  shapes  that  flit  vaguely  in  the 
dark  abyss.  Souls  black  with  guilt,  or  burdened 
with  misery,  or  ghastly  with  fear,  he  probes 
to  their  inmost  recesses,  and  both  dissects  and 
represents.  His  mind  had  the  sense  of  the 
supernatural  in  large  measure,  and  it  gives  to 
many  of  his  scones  a  dim  and  fearful  grandeur 
which  afl[ectsthe  soul  like  a  shadow  cast  from 
the  other  world.  He  forces  the  most  conven- 
tional of  his  characters  into  situations  which  lay 
open  the  very  constitution  of  their  natures,  and 
thus  compels  them  to  act  from  the  primitive 
springs  of  feeling  and  passion.  Beginning  with 
duke  and  duchess,   he  ends  witTi  man  and 


woman. 


)» 


"  The  various  disquisitions  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  seem  to  have  attracted  but  little  at- 
tention on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
fact  that  they  deal  witli  subjects  somewhat  re- 
moved from  popular  taste  and  apprehension; 
yet  it  would  be  diflicult  to  name  any  contribu- 
tions to  a  Review,  which  display  such  a  des- 
potic command  of  all  the  resources  of  logic  and 
metaphysics,  as  his  articles  on  Cousin,  Dr. 
Brown,  and  Bishop  Whatcly.  Apart  from 
their  scientific  value,  they  should  be  read  as 
specimens  of  intellectual  power.  They  evince 
more  intense  strength  of  understanding  than 
any  other  writings  of  the  age ;  and  m  the 
blended  merits  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  learning 
they  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  best 
works  of  any  British  metaphysicians.  He 
seems  to  have  read  every  writer,  ancient  and 
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■ndern,  on  logic  aod  metaph^sic**,  and  is  con- 
femnt  with  every  {rfiilosopbic  theory,  from  the 
lowest  form  of  materialism  to  the  most  abstract 
detelopment  of  idealism ;  and  yet  his  learning 
ii  not  so  remarkable  as  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  he  has  digested  it,  and  his  perfect 
eoaramnd  of  all  its  stores.     Everything  that  ho 
eomprehenda,  no  matter  how  abstruse,  he  com- 
prehends with  the  utmost  clearness  and  em- 
Xwith  consummate  skill.      He  is  alto- 
the  best  trained  reasoner  on  abstract 
mbjeets  of  his  time ;  a  most  terrible  adversary, 
tocaose  hid  logic  is  unalloyed  by  an  atom  of 
pmoa  or   prejudice;   for  nothing   is  more 
■erciless  than  the  intellect.    No  fallacy   or 
nphism  or  half-proof  can  escape  his  analysis, 
ud  be  is  unrelenting  in  its  exposure.    H\h 
■Bihod  is  to  qtrike  directly  at  his  object,  and 
be  aeeomplishes  it  in  a  few  stern,  brief  sen- 
hneesL  His  path  is  over  the  wreck  of  opinions 
which  he  demolishes  as  he  goes.    After  he 
bs  decided  a  question,  it  seems  to  be  at  rest 
fcr  ever,  bis  vigorous  logic  leaving  no  rootn  for 
eontroversy.     He  will  not  allow  his  adversary 
ftsiiigle  loop-hole  for  escape:  forcing  him  back 
ffooi  one  position  to  another,  and  tripping  up 
Us  moat  ingenious  reasonings,  he  leaves  him 
It  the  end  naked  and  defenceless,  mournfully 
ptbering  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  his 
ooee  symmetrical  system.    And  he  is  not  only 
a  great  logician,  but  a  great  rhetorician.    11\h 
outler  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  art;  Ihh 
itjie  a  model  of  philosophical  clearness,  con- 
oseness  and  energy:  every  word   is  in  the 
right  place,  has  a  precise  scientific  meaning, 
euk  Mod  the  severest  testof  analysii*,  and  will 
bear  but  one  interpretation.    He  is  us  impreg- 
nUe  in  bis  terms  as  in  his  argument.    But 
with  aQ  the  hard  accuracy  of  his  language,  the 
movement  of  his  stylo  is  as  rapid,  and  bome- 
CiaeB  88  brilliant,  as  that  of  Macaulay.    The 
key  to  a  whole  philosophical  system  is  often 
given  in  a  single  empnatic  sentence,  and  its 
rtem  eompiession  has  sometimes  the  effect  of 
epignm* 

Many  yery  admirable  and  excellent 
Udngsn^ve  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  pnlpit  eloquence ;  but  the  most  admi- 
nUe  and  excellent  that  we  remember  to 
have  seen,  is  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Whipple's 
•itiele  on  Dr.  South  ;  with  which  we  close 
oar  extracts  from  his  book : — 

■  Nothing  can  be  clearer  tlian  that  divinity 
•ftids  the  widest  scope  for  the  most  various 
pmen  and  accomplishments,  and  presents  the 
MnngeKt  motives  for  their  development  and 
eddvation.  In  the  literature  of  every  age 
thndJugj  shoald'assert  its  grandeur  and  power 
ii  Biaeterpieces  of  thought  and  composition, 
vUeh  nen  of  letten  ^would  be  compeUod  to 


read  in  ordor  to  deserve  the  name.  Eloquence 
on  almost  every  other  subject  is  but  a  species 
of  splendid  fanaticism.  It  exists  by  detaching 
from  the  whole  of  nature  and  life  some  special 
thing,  and  exaggerating  it  out  of  its  natural 
size  and  relations  to  produce  a  transient  effect. 
But  to  the  preacher  philosophy  and  eloquence 
are  identical.  His  task  is  to  restore  the  most 
awful  of  all  realities  to  its  rightful  supremacy, 
the  dominion  it  enjoys  according  to  the  heaven- 
ordainnd  hiws  by  which  the  world  was  made. 
The  written  and  spoken  litcriiture,  which  is 
the  record  of  this  eloquent  wisdom,  should  be 
characterized  by  the  first  and  neatest  merit  of 
composition,  vitality.  It  is  this  vitality,  this 
living  energy,  this  beating  of  the  brave  heart 
beneath  the  burning  words,  which  gives  immor- 
tality to  everything  in  literature  that  has  it. 
Strange  that  it  should  be  most  wanting  in  those 
very  compositions  where  it  would  most  natur- 
ally be  sought.  There  is  more  of  it  in  many 
a  speech  by  some  [)olitical  enthusiast,  thrown 
off  to  serve  a  party  measure,  than  in  many  a 
sermon  by  some  clerical  icicle,  intended  to 
save  a  human  soul.  Sydney  Smith,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centur}',  de- 
scribed the  current  sermons  of  his  own  church 
as  being  chiefly  distinguished  by  decent  de- 
bility ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  waded  through 
sermons  on  the  most  kindling  and  soul-animat- 
ing themes,  without  being  able  to  realize  that 
the  writer  had  any  soul.  Heaven  and  hell, 
righteousness,  temperance  and  judgment  to 
come,  seemed  to  excite  in  him  no  more  inspir- 
ing emotions  thanmi»rht  have  been  raised  from 
meditJiting  on  the  mutations  of  trade.  As  it  is 
unfortunately  imjwssible  for  dullness  at  this 
day  to  shield  itself  from  criticism  by  tossing 
the  names  of  scoffer  and  atheist  at  the  critic, 
we  humbly  suggest  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
elude  the  charge  by  infusing  more  energy  and 
unction  into  the  thing  criticised.  And  we 
know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to  produce 
this  desirable  efi(?ct  than  the  study  of  a  few 
scrmonizers  like  South,  and  a  hearty  emula- 
tion of  their  learning  and  power;  and  in  all 
discourses,  on  all  subjects,  to  recollect  that  *  no 
[nan's  dulhipss  c:in  be  his  duty,  much  less  his 
perfection.' " 


«  ;» 


And  here  we  cannot  choose  but  advert 
to  the  somcwlijit  remarkable  but  auspi- 
cious circumstance,  that  the  hard  bigotry 
of  Calvinism  with  its  theology  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  the  icy  conceit  of  UniUirianism 
with  its  theolo((y  of  negations,  arc  at 
length  visibly  thawing  and  melting  away 
beneath  the  sunshine  of  old  Anglo-Cath- 
olic  divinity.  After  feeding  and  famishing 
long  enough  on  the  dry  husks  of  their  own 
systems,  men  arc  at  last  returning  to  the 
rich  fountains  and  fuW  ta.\Aca  liom  -v^Evj^ 
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they  have  so  long  and  so  vainly  striven  to 
allure,  to  intimidate,  to  shame  and  debar 
others ;  and  have  discovered  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  even  in  a  man  of  letters  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  themselves  have  labored 
their  utmost  to  prevent  and  destroy.    Lit- 
tle  do  they  imagine  whence  grew  the 
virtues   of  that  divinity   which  they   so 
much  admire  as  to  desert  their  own :  little 
do   they  dream  what  danger  they  incur 
in   meddling  with  it.     For,  how  can   we 
expect  that  preachers  should  grow  up  into 
vigor  and  vitality  of  mind,  into  compass 
and  variety  of  thought,  when  ''disbranched 
from  the  maternal  sap"  of  the  Church,  and 
isolated  and  cooped  up  within  some  mod- 
ern  metaphysical  or  rhetorical   system? 
Our  modern  individual  or  sectarian  the- 
ology has  been,  is,  must  be  no  less  fatal 
to  sacred,  than  modern  English  Whiggery 
has  been  to  senatorial  eloquence.    For 
where,  by  their  conceit  and  irreverence, 
men   have   cut  themselves  off  from  the 
treasures  and  resources  of  the  past,  from 
the  great  deep  historical  currents  of  the 
State  and  the  Church,and  imprisoned  them- 
selves in  their  own  narrow  notions  and 
inventions,  a  broad,  rich,  manly,  generous 
style  of  thinking  and  speaking  has  never 
thriven,  can  never  thrive :  being  thus  re- 
duced to  the  miserable  alternative  of  con- 
tinually squeezing  and  pumping  and  drain- 
ing their  unfed,  unreplenished  minds,  they 
must  perforce   dry  up   and  wither    and 
dwindle  away,  and  end  as  contemptible  as 
they  began  contemptuous.     Which  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  fact,  that  out  of  the 
Church,  among  the  sects,  from  Calvin  to 
Channing,  no  sermons  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced that  are  likely  or  worthy  to  live, 
even  among  the  sects  where  they  origi- 
nated.    For,  unless  a  man  have  some  ex- 
ternal objective  whereabout,  some  relig- 
ious or  civil  or  social  constitution  which  he 
prizes  above  his  own  notions  and  inven- 
tions, and  for  which  he  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  puny  sprouts  of  his  own  brain, 
those  only-begotten,  those  Isaacs  of  the 
mind,  what  has  he  to  live  on,  wherefore 
does  he  deserve  to  live  ?    Men  may  in- 
deed fancy  that  God  and  their  own  reason 
are  enough,  and  that  without  any  of  the 
hifltorical  or  ecclesiastical  ladders  whereby 
their  fathers  toiled  and  struggled  slowly 
and  pjunfully  upwards,  they  can  leap  from 
earth  to  heaven  at  one  bound ;  but  it  is 


not  so :  on  the  contrary  they  will  find 
that,  like  the  eyeless  Gloster,  when  he 
fancied  himself  to  have  leaped  from  the 
chalky  chff  of  Dover,  they  have  only  fallen 
prostrate  at  their  own  feet. 

But  where  does  Mr.  Whipple  suppose 
that  such  sermons  as  he  requires  would 
find  an  audience  to  heed  or  hear  them  ? 
When  Hooker  was  preaching  at  the  Tem- 
ple, a  large  part  (doubtless  the  more  in- 
telligent, liberal,  progressive  part)  of  his 
congregation  preferred  to  hear  a  certain 
flippant,  seditious,  reforming,  puritanical 
lecturer  by  the  name   of  Travers,   who 
would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  but 
for  his  insolence   and  opposition  to  his 
sweet,  bashful,  eloquent  inferior.     Driven 
into  obscurity  by  the  Puritans  as  a  "  po- 
pish malignant,"  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  and 
preached  his  sermons  in  the  private  chapel 
of  a  nobleman  in  Wales.     As   for  Dr. 
Barrow,  poor  man,  he  could  get  no  audi- 
ence at  all  to  endure  his  preaching,  and 
most  of  his  prodigious  sermons  were  pub- 
lished without  ever  having  been  delivered. 
Archbishop  Leighton  and  Bishop  Butler, 
while  preaching  sermons  as  imperishable 
as  truth  and  wisdom,  were  defamed,  re- 
siled and  hooted  at  as  papists  and  form- 
alists.    But  the  Church  has  living  divines 
not  tmworthy  of  a  place  along  with  these. 
Whoever  reads  the  sermons  of  Newman 
and  Manning  will  learn  that  the  noble 
life,  the  manly  vigor,  the  chastened  wis- 
dom, the  deep  fervent  piety  which  have 
in  all  ages  flowed  from  or  through  the 
Church  into  her  reverent  submissive  chil- 
dren, are   not  yet  extinct.      And  what 
chance  does  Mr.  Whipple  suppose  either 
of  these  great   men  would   have  beside 
Robert  Montgomery  in  England,  or  in  this 
country  beside  Dr.  Tyng  ?     Undoubtedly 
our  American  doctor,  with  his  lean,  hard, 
snappish,   bloodless,  bilious,  but    ready, 
fluent,    voluble    preaching,    would    cast 
either  of  these  great   divines,  or  any  of 
their  greater   predecessors,  entirely  into 
the  shade.     And  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  has  already  occurred,  were  Jeremy 
Taylor  now  preaching  in  Boston,  he  would 
be  shunned  and  sneered  at  by  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  that  city  as  a  senti- 
mental Puseyite:  the   Bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  doubtless  feel  bound  to  use 
all  honorable  means  to  discountenance  his 
"  superstitious*  puerilities ;"  and  Theodore 
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Pink^  would  moat  assuredly  have  twenty 
Bitenen  where  he  had  one:  though  we 
fed  perfectly  certun  that  Mr.  Whipple,  and 
othen  whom  we  could  name,  would  never 
&0  to  hear  the  almost-inspired,  angelic 
dirme.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  how- 
erer,  to  each  and  every  of  Mr.  Whipple's 
nohle  remarks  on  pulpit  eloquence  we 
heartily  respond — Amen.  For  if  such 
preachmg  and  such  preachers  as  he  sighs 
nr  were  shunned  and  reviled  in  our  age 
u  they  have  heen  in  former  ages,  they 
would  nevertheless  serve  to  illustrate  our 
ige  to  future  times. 

One  other  jpo^i^t  we  must  here  hriefly 
Botice  in  Mr.  Whipple.  No  other  Ameri- 
an  that  we  are  aware  of  has  gone  so  far 
IS  he  in  recognizing  and  recommending 
the  talent  of  his  countrymen :  indeed,  we 
Mere  he  is  about  the  only  one  whose 
partialities  are  clearly  on  the  side  of 
thonght  that  has  not  the  advantage  of 
hemg  imported.  There  is  no  question 
fliaty  other  things  being  equal,  he  prefers 
t  bodk  that  smacks  of  our  own  climate  and 
sofl.  We  are  almost  afraid  to  say  this, 
hst  we  should  be  thought  to  disparage 
Urn ;  but  we  assure  our  readers  that  we 

ywk.  it  and  mean  it  to  his  praise.  Two 
Ub  best  articles  are  on  Daniel  Webster 
and  Bnfns  Ghoate;  noble  themes!  and 
BoUy  have  they  been  treated  by  him. 
Dana,  also,  and  Bryant  and  other  of  our 
poets  come  m  for  a  share  of  his  judicious 
and  discriminating  enthusiasm,  less  indeed 
in  quantity  than  these  great  statesmen,  but 
■ot  inferior  in  quality.  The  truth  is,  we 
an  faHy  persuaded,  and  are  not  ashamed 
to  avow  it,  that  our  own  country  and  our 
own  eonntrymen  and  countrywomen  are 
the  beat  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
even  because  we  think  them  the  best, 
therefore  we  can  afford  to  be  liberal  to- 
wards others.  We  believe  also  that  the 
same  kind  heavens  which  have  showered 
apm  na  everything  else  that  heart  can 
VMh»  trill  send  us  genius  as  fast  as  we  will 
ind  grace  to  receive  and  reward  it. 

Mr.  Whipple  is  generally  reputed  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  American  critics ; 
vUeh  if  any  were  disposed  to  question 
hefbre*  we  think  they  will  give  it  up  now 
ttat  his  acattered  labors  in  this  kind  are 
gathered  into  a  more  accessible  form.  His 
itudiea,  as  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest 
iaipcetioQ  of  hia  ynAumes,  have  extended 


over  a  wide  field  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  Though  not  yet  thirty  years 
old,  and  though  he  has  scarcely  for  a  day 
been  free  from  the  calls  of  business,  he  has 
managed  somehow  to  read  pretty  much 
all  round  and  over  and  through  the  vast 
region  of  English  literature.  His  sleep- 
less, greedy,  omnivorous  mind  has  de- 
voured and  digested  authors  of  every 
grade  and  every  department,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Currer  Bell :  the  resources  of  dra- 
matic, poetical,  philosophical  theological, 
political,  historical,  biographical  literature 
seem  at  his  fingers'  ends :  allusion,  anec- 
dote and  quotation  are  brought  in  from  all 
quarters,  yet  with  a  judgment  that  always 
avoids  impertinence,  and  a  skill  that 
always  renders  them  subser>'ient  to  the 
edification  or  delectation  of  the  reader.  Nor 
is  he  acquainted  only  with  the  open  field 
and  beaten  paths  of  literature ;  he  has 
also  explored  many  of  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies where  the  private  character  and  pub- 
lic performances  of  authors  run  into  each 
other.  In  a  word,  he  is  simply  the  com- 
pletest  English  scholar  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  personally  to  meet  with. 
And  his  taste  is  as  catholic,  withal,  as  his 
reading  is  varied  and  comprehensive  ;  no 
kind  of  excellence  eludes  his  search  or  fails 
of  his  hearty  acknowledgment :  wise  say- 
ings and  witty  explosions ;  a  profound 
speculation  of  Bacon  or  Coleridge ;  the 
polished,  piercing  wit  of  Sheridan  ;  the 
melodious  felicities  and  fascinations  of 
Spenser ;  the  solemn  meditations  and 
sweet  humanities  of  Wordsworth  ;  Byron- 
ic  eruptions  of  passion ;  the  dunce-de- 
molishing satire  of  Swift  and  Pope  ;  the 
noble  rhetoric,  iron  logic  and  scorching 
wit  of  South;  the  mellow,  tranquil,  be- 
nignant wisdom  of  Hooker;  the  gentle, 
ever-flowing,  never- tiring  eloquence  of 
Taylor ;  the  far-shining  glories  and  sublimi- 
ties of  Milton  the  poet,  and  the  splendid 
malignities  and  terrific  fire-spittings  of 
Milton  the  Puritan  ;  the — the — every- 
thing of  Shakspeare ;  the  sly  humor  of 
one  author,  the  subtle  grace  of  another, 
the  playful  eccentricity  of  a  third,  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  a  fourth,  the  far-shoot- 
ing splendors  of  a  fifth  : — Mr.  Whipple 
apparently  enters  into  them  all  with  equal 
relish ;  understands  and  interprets  them 
all  with  equal  facility. 
This,  we  are  aware,  \s  ^^Y^^%  '^  ^o^^ 
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deal,  but  we  do  not  speak  inconsiderately, 
and  therefore  are  ready  to  stand  to  it. 
The  truth  is,  we  know  of  very  few  sources 
from  which,  with  so  little  trouble  and  so 
much  pleasure,  may  be  obtained  so  wide 
and  various  a  knowledge  of  English  books 
and  authors.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  perpetual  brilliancy  of  his  peri- 
ods, the  blaze  of  light  which  he  throws  on 
whatever  subject  he  discusses,  the  clieer- 
ful  and  amiable  temper  in  which  he  al- 
ways writes,  and  the  correct,  healthy,  yet 
Hbenil  tone  of  morality  which  pervades 
his  writings,  ought  to  render  his  book  one 
of  the  most  popular  that  the  American 
mind  has  yet  produced.  To  young  men 
especially  of  generous  minds  and  manly 
aims,  who  purpose  to  cultivate  a  general 
acquaintance  with  letters  and  liberal  art, 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  duty  of  citizens 
and  the  conversation  of  gentlemen, — to 
such  these  Essays  and  Reviews  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  valuable,  both  as  a  source 
of  tasteful  and  useful  culture  and  as  a 
guide  to  other  sources. 

But  we  have  one  cause  of  serious  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Whipple,  namely,  his, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  illiberal  attitude  respect- 
ing English  politics.  As  a  specimen  of 
which,  we  have  noted  among  several  others 
the  following  from  his  delightful  essay  on 
Wordsworth  : — 

"  The  sixth  book  of  llie  Excursion  begins 
thus: 

*  Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow  !  and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !  whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love.* 

Now  this  is  false  history.  It  is  true  of  no 
jrovernment  in  existence.  A  politician  of  either 
Whig  or  Tory  principles,  would  despise  him- 
self for  sayinjif  so  verdant  a'thing.  It  is  in  fact 
a  prophecy  of  the  time  when  the  state  will  be 
HO  pure  as  to  be  seated  *■  in  veneration  and  the 
people's  love.*  " 


>  »i 


Now  it  really  seems  to  us,  that  in  this 
case  the  "  verdancy"  is  much  rather  in  the 
criticism  than  in  the  thing  criticised  ;  and 
did  we  not  greatly  both  respect  the  author's 
talents  and  love  his  person,  we  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  ridicule  this  unwor- 
thy eflfusion.  Why,  that  peculiar,  half- 
jidiculous,  half- terrible  madness  sprung 
from  the  marriage  of  a  spurious  de- 
mocracy   and     a    bastard    transcenden- 


talism could  hardly  have  vented  any- 
thing worse  I  "  No  government  in  exist- 
ence founded  '  in  veneration  and  the  peo- 
ple's love?'  "  Surely  the  most  rabid,  reck- 
less, fanatical  radicalism  would  never  want 
a  better  pretence  for  enacting  its  infernal 
farce  !  We  verily  thought  that  we  at  least 
lived  in  a  free  country.  But  if  our  noble 
inheritance  of  liberty  with  our  noble  insti- 
tutions to  guard  it,  for  which  we  trust 
there  are  none  so  base  but  would  even 
dare  to  die,  and  for  which  so  many  wise 
and  good  men  have  already  died, — if  these 
be  not  seated  "  in  veneration  and  the  peo- 
ple's love,"  then  woe  be  to  them  and  woe 
be  to  us  !  And  what  reason  have  we  to 
expect  anything  in  future  worth  loving  and 
venerating,  from  a  people  that  has  not  the 
sense  or  virtue  to  love  and  venerate  such  a 
testament  thus  sealed  with  the  best  blood 
of  the  testator  ?  But  even  so  do  our  sense- 
less and  sacrilegious  reformers,  while  cant- 
ing and  prating  about  the  dignity  and 
purity  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature, 
always  in  a  manner  equally  impudent  and 
preposterous  begin  their  revolutionary 
harangues  by  vilifying  and  stultifying  and 
nullifying  all  that  man  has  done  before. 
Thus  pretending  to  respect  nothing  so 
touch  as  the  people,  their  whole  conduct 
shows  that  they  think  them  knaves  or 
fools.  But  the  truth  is  they  have  no 
other  way  to  approve  their  own  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  for  if  all  other  men  whom  the 
world  consents  to  honor  have  not  been 
knaves  or  fools,  then  most  assuredly  they 
are  so.  And  it  is  by  such  miserable,  flim- 
sy, wicked  sophisms  that  the  people  have 
from  time  to  time  been  instructed  and 
agitated  through  sedition,  rebellion  and 
crime  into  anarchy  and  despotism !  But, 
thank  Heaven !  we  have  both  a  govern- 
ment worthy  of  the  people's  love  and 
veneration,  and  a  people  worthy  to  venerate 
and  love  it. 

Moreover,  when  we  consider  that  our 
fathers  of  1776  notoriously  raised  the  flag 
of  national  independence  in  opposition  to 
the  innovating  encroachments  of  the  then 
Parliament,  People  and  Ministry  of  Eng- 
land, and  expressly  grounded  and  justified 
their  proceedings,  not  on  any  theory  of 
their  rights  as  men,  but  on  the  fact  of 
their  rights  as  Englishmen,  thus  wisely 
claiming  their  freedom  as  an  ancient  and 
unquestionable  inheritance,  not  as  any  new 
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and  donbifnl  discovery  ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  Fnnklin  to  Burke,  that «  The  question 
with  them  was  not  whether  they  were  to 
miain   as   they   had   been   before    the 
tnmbles,  for  better  they  could  not  hope  to 
be ;  bat  whether  they  were  to  give  up  so 
kppy  a  utnation  without  a  struggle,  and 
tliey  had  no  other  wish  in  favor  of  America 
tiuui  for  a  security  to  its  ancient  condi- 
tk»:"    when  we  consider  that  in  1787 
the  tame  fathers  in  framing  and  settling 
the  government  retained  as  much  of  the 
Britiw  Constitution  as  they  possibly  could 
and  be  an  independent  people,  and  in  imi- 
tiUion  of  that  stupendous  model  so  "  fear- 
ftilly  and  wonderfully  made,"  and  which, 
it  seems,  was  seated  in  their  love  and  vene- 
latioii,  prudently  used  all  the  materials 
then  in  existence  to  establish  what  should 
and  fortunately  does  operate  as  a  balance 
and  counterpoise  of  different  orders  in  the 
state :  when  we  consider,  also,  that  those 
fery   English    politicians    in  whom    Mr. 
Whipple  exclusively  believes  have  often 
said  and  are  still  saying,  that  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688,  {**  which  was  in  truth  and 
substance,  and  in  a  constitutional  li^ht,  a 
revolutiim  not  made,  but  prevented,' )  the 
oown   emphatically  was   "by    freedom 
shaped    to  g^rd    an  English   sovereign's 
brow,"  and  made    "the  key-stone    that 
hinds  together  the  noble  and  well-con- 
stmeted  arch  of  the  British  empire  and 
Goostitution  :"  when  we  consider,  more- 
over, the   deep-rooted,   world-renowned, 
laeitiDguishable  loyalty  of    the  English 
people  ever  since  they  tried  the  prescrip- 
taoos    of    Cromwell    with    his    regicide 
"rump,"  his  butchering  "high  court  of 
jnstiee"  and  his  decimating  maior-gcne- 
lak ;  and  that,  by  the  consent  of  all  Eng- 
lish historians  possessing  or  deserving  any 
eiedit,  the  nation  has  experienced  a  gradual 
steady  growth  and  progress  of  freedom  for 
the  last  150  years  :  when  we  consider  all 
fids,  we  really  must  be  excused  for  think- 
ioff  Mr.  Whipple's  remarks  exceedingly 
iqudicious. 

Again:  From  the  tone  of  some  pas- 
BSgcB  in  Mr.  Whipple's  book,  one  would 
aatorBllT  suppose,  that  for  the  last  sixty 
years  all  the  patriotisni  and  political  hon- 
esty and  irisdom  of  old  England  had  been 
eoefined  to  the  Whig  party.  That  the 
sirthor  has  fallen  into  this  way  of  speak- 
iag;  18  probably  owing  in  part  to  hb  hav- 


ing mistaken  the  special  pleadings  and 
flippant  caricatures  of  Macaulay  for  his- 
torical essays.  Most  readers  of  English 
history  are  probably  aware,  that  when 
Hell  and  Night  broke  loose  and  set  up 
their  philanthropic  reign  in  France,  the 
smaller  and  meaner  portion  of  the  old 
English  Whig  party  went  over  to  the  new 
French  dynasty,  arrogated  to  themselves 
exclusively  the  name  of  Whigs,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  their  life  in  reviling  and  abusing 
those  of  their  former  friends  who  had  not 
the  grace  to  follow  them.  Ever  since 
that  time  the  Whi^  party  of  England  has 
probably  been,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions, 
about  as  conceited,  insolent  and  intolerant 
a  set  of  men  as  the  world  has  ever  been 
adorned  withal ;  and  these  qualities  have 
met  together  in  singular  perfection  in  Mr. 
Macaulay,  who  sets  them  forth  with  a  de- 
gree of  ill-temper  and  intellectual  force 
that  renders  him  an  invaluable  exponent  of 
modem  English  Whiggery. 

That  Mr.  Whipple  should  have  been 
taken  in  by  tliis  brilliant,  but  injudi- 
cious, illiberal  and  sometimes  unscrupu- 
lous writer,  is  not  more  lamentable  than 
natural.  lie  would  have  been  saved  from 
many  mistakes  which  his  inherent  and  in- 
eradicable goodness  of  nature  will  oblige 
him  to  correct  as  he  grows  older,  had  he 
started  with  the  plain  self-evident  maxim, 
that  in  all  questions  where  wise  and  good 
men  have  long  been  divided,  there  are  two 
sides.  By  overlooking  or  rejecting  which 
rule,  some  of  Macaulay's  essays  have  more 
signally  and  shamefully  missed  their  mark 
than  any  other  compositions  we  have  seen. 
He  often  irretrievably  "  loses  the  prize  by 
overrunning ;"  makes  his  case  appear  so 
very  clear  and  uncjuestionable,  and  every- 
thing opposed  to  it,  no  matter  by  how 
much  wisdom  and  virtue  supported,  ap- 
pear so  very  absurd,  irrational  and  wicked, 
as  to  awaken  distrust  in  a  reflecting  mind, 
and  array  it  against  him.  For  where  a 
man  makes  it  appear  that  all  of  truth  and 
reason  is  on  his  side,  we  naturally  suspect 
that  he  has  only  put  out  of  sight  whatso- 
ever does  not  make  for  his  cause :  we  re- 
gard him  as  an  advocate,  not  as  a  judge  ; 
listen  to  him,  laugh  at  him,  and  disbelieve 
him  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  said  that 
the  great  Boston  lawyer,  Jeremy  Mason, 
when  acting  ns  counsel  for  P^phraim  K. 
Avery,  began  his  address  to  the  jury  by 
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saying :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  be- 
lieve, I  believe,  we  all  believe  my  client 
to  be  guilty ;  the  thing  is,  to  prove  it." 
By  his  wise  moderation  in  thus  grounding 
his  defence,  not  on  the  innocence  of  the 
person,  but  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
proof,  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  his 
cause. — In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  age 
and  experience  have  somewhat  improved 
him.  And  the  growing  wiser  and  better 
lis  one  grows  older,  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
seems  to  have  done,  is  proof  enough 
that  he  was  all  along  sound  and  good  at 
heart :  for  thoroughly  bad  men,  as  they 
grow  older,  always  grow  worse  ;  which  is 
more  frequently  exemplified  in  human  life, 
than  to  need  any  illustration  or  proof. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Whipple's  can- 
dor, when  touching  on  English  politics,  we 
extract  the  following  from  his  article  on 
Sheridan ;  wherein,  after  a  merited  casti- 
gation  of  Sheridan's  debaucheries  and 
infidelities,  the  writer  adds : — 

"  Admitting  him  to  have  been  as  bad  as  his 
nature  would  allow,  we  believe  he  was  a  much 
better  man  than  many  of  his  contemporaries 
who  are  commonly  praised  as  virtuous.  The 
man  who  brings  misery  upon  himself  and 
family  by  intemperance  and  sloth,  is  justly  con- 
demned, but  he  is  innocent  compared  with  one 
who,  from  bigotry  and  lust  of  power,  would 
ruin  or  injure  a  nation.  George  the  Third  is 
praised  as  a  good  king ;  but  the  vices  of  Sheri- 
dan's character  were  mere  peccadilloes  com- 
pared with  the  savage  vices  that  raged  and 
ruled  in  the  heart  of  his  majesty.  In  a  moral 
estimate,  which  includes  all  grades  of  sin, 
Sheridan  would  compare  well  with  Lord  North, 
William  Pitt  and  Spencer  Perceval,  with  all 
their  social  and  domestic  merits." 

Now  the  ground  of  this  fearful  censure, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  context,  is, 
that  the  King  and  Lord  North,  with  the 
most  mistaken  policy  indeed,  but  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
English  people,  engaged  in  the  American 
war,  managed  it  badly,  and  miserably 
failed ;  and  that  the  King,  Pitt  and  Perce- 
val, with  the  concurrence  of  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  nation,  including  the  larger 
and  better  portion  of  the  Whig  party 
headed  by  Burke,  began  and  continued 
the  war  with  France ; — a  war  which,  con- 
ducted through  the  greatest  discourage- 
ments to  the  noblest  triumphs,  has  brought 


more  of  glory  upon  glorious  old  England 
than  almost  the  whole  of  her  previous 
history ;  and  which  we  never  think  upon 
without  feeling  more  of  respect  for  the 
nature  whereof  we  are  partaJ^ers.  Eng- 
land has  indeed  committed  sins  enough ; 
but  for  that  one  war  we  bless  and  will 
bless  her  as  long  as  the  breath  is  in  our 
body  !  But  suppose  this  war  had  failed 
as  signally  and  as  deservedly  as  it  suc- 
ceeded: what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
moral  character  of  its  authors  ?  unless  we 
are  to  suppose  that  nothing  but  a  criminal 
bigotry,  or  a  lust  of  power,  can  cause  one 
to  differ  from  us  in  opinion.  Why  may 
we  not  think  Pitt,  Burke  and  the  King  to 
have  been  as  upright,  patriotic  and  wise 
in  urging  the  war,  as  Fox  and  Sheridan 
were  m  opposing  it  ?  especially  since  the 
anticipations  of  the  former  were  substan- 
tially verified  by  the  event,  while  those 
of  the  latter  were  completely  reversed. 
Moreover,  in  1787,  while  the  French 
government  was  proceeding  as  fast  as 
practicable  in  the    work  of  reform  and 

fiving  no   provocation   to  England,  Mr. 
ox  with  all  the  energy  and  vehemence 
of  his  nature  urged  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France,   mainly  be- 
cause of  the  "  natural  hereditary  enmity 
between  the  two  nations,*'  and  because 
England  had  experienced  all  her  greatest 
glories  and  prosperities  while  at  war  with 
that  power.     In  1793,  however,  when  that 
deluge   of  atheistical    and  revolutionary 
fanaticism   and    ferocity  had   overspread 
France  and   declared   war    on  England, 
this  same  Mr.  Fox  vrith  equal  energy  and 
vehemence  urged  Parliament  to  meet  that 
declaration  only  with  proposals  and  sup- 
plications for  peace.     Pitt,   Burke,   the 
King,  the  parliament,  the  people  of  Eng[- 
land,  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Fox  in  bom 
these  cases.     Doubtless,  we  are  bound  in 
charity  to  suppose  Mr.  Fox  honestly  mis- 
took that  atheistical  fanaticism  for  the 
spirit  of  liberty :  but  if  we  thus  save  his 
virtue  at  the  expense  of  his  sagacity,  can 
we  not  do  as  much  for  the  others,  grant- 
ing them  to  have  been  equally  in  error  ? 
Furthermore;   Mr.  Pitt  has  been  justly 
censured  for  virtually  appealing  as  he  did 
from   the    parliament  to  the  people  in 
1784 :    but  the  people   supported   him, 
and  continued  to   support  him  with  an 
overwhelming    majority.      In   1793   Mr. 
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Fox  itill  more  culpably  attempted  a  simi- 
lir  appeal,  and,  failing  in  this,  endeavored 
hf  ererj  means  in  his  power  to  bring  the 
eoQstitation  of  parliament  into  discredit 
with  the  people.  If  we  attribute  the 
greater  fault  of  Fox  to  honest  error,  may 
ve  not  attribute  the  less  fault  of  Pitt  to 
the  same  cause  ? 

Now  Mr.  Whipple  will  probably  agree 
with  U8y  that  there  is  no  worse  morality 
than  that  which  seeks  to  confound  errors 
with  crimes.  Observe,  then,  the  dififer- 
eoce:  the  things  for  which  he  censures 
Sheridan  were  such  as  all  men  know  and 
Shoidaa  himself  knew  to  be  sins  ;  where- 
18  those  for  which  he  censures  the  King 
tnd  his  ministers  as  being  far  more  wicked 
efen  than  Sheridan,  are  matters  about 
wbieh  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have 
diffieredy  and  do  differ ;  and  wherein  if  a 
Hisn  err,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  vir- 
tue. "So  one  indeed  doubts  that  a  lust  of 
power  is  wrong ;  but  surely  we  have  proof 
enough  at  home,  that  men  without  power 
ire  quite  as  apt  to  lust  after  it  as  those 
that  naTe  it:  and  that  Pitt  and  Perceval 
advocated  the  war  with  France,  because 
thaj  wanted  political  power,  not  a  particle 
of  Biidence  has  been  or  can  be  shown  ex- 
eepi  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  the  one 
said  had  the  other.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
joit  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Fox*s 
Apposition  to  the  war,  as  that  Pitt's  ad- 
Toeaey  of  it,  sprung  from  lust  of  power. 
Eren  granting  Pitt  to  have  been  wrong 
sad  Eoz  right  in  his  opinions,  still  this 
does  not  affect  the  virtue  of  the  men  :  and 
to  assume  that  either  of  them  acted  from 
eriminal  intents,  is  neither  charitable  nor 
wke,  because  such  an  assumption  can  be 
jmt^fed  only  on  principles  that  would 
eniTiot  all  men  who  have  power,  except 
ksreditaiy  kings,  of  lusting  after  it,  and  of 
eonnutting  enmes  to  obtam  it. 

Oar  opinion,  therefore,  is  somewhat  dif- 
fvent  from  Mr.  Whipple's.  We  believe 
flist  Oeoive  the  Third  was  a  very  good 
MB,  and  m  the  main  a  pretty  good  gover- 
■or ;  and  so  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
utQ  something  else  than  errors  of  judg- 
Mnt  and  policy  is  made  out  against  him. 
That  "  savage  vices  raged  and  ruled  in  his 
hearty"  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  any 
yroof,  except  the  aforesaid  errors  ;  and  to 
ehaige  him  with  such  things  on  such 
gnnmds,  we  fear  would  go  nearer  to  con- 


vict ourselves  than  him.  If  we  may  believe 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  accredited  Eng- 
lish historians,  though  by  no  means  a  very 
great  or  very  wise  man,  he  was  a  man  of 
good  practical  sense,  of  the  most  blameless 
purity  in  private  and  social  life,  of  simple 
habits  and  humane  feeling,  and  withal  a 
thorough  gentleman ;  fond  of  encouraging 
liberal  arts  and  institutions ;  ''a  patriot 
even  in  his  amusements ;"  and  though  he 
reigned  longer  than  any  other  king  of  Eng- 
land, no  one  ever  died  more  deeply  beloved 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Burke, 
after  having  spent  most  of  his  life  in  oppo- 
sing the  king's  policy,  pronounced  him  "  a 
mild  and  beneficent  sovereign ;"  and  the 
historian  Miller,  who  was  so  rabid  a  Whig 
and  admirer  of  Fox  as  to  hold  Burke  re- 
sponsible for  the  "absurd  and  mischievous" 
writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  regard 
his  wonderful  "Reflections"  as  "serving to 
prove  that  learning  and  eloquence  may  sub- 
sist in  the  highest  perfection  without  being 
accompanied  by  a  single  particle  of  wis- 
dom ;"  informs  us,  however,  that  when  on 
a  certain  festival  occasion  the  King,  though 
then  old  and  blind  and  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  "  rode  through  the  assembled 
thousands  of  his  subjects,  he  was  indeed 
the  object  of  veneration  and  love."  Had 
"  savage  vices  raged  and  ruled  in  the  heart 
of  his  majesty,"  that  the  English  people 
were  either  so  stupid  as  not  to  discover 
them  in  all  this  time,  or  so  wicked  as  not 
to  hate  him,  is  more  than  we  are  prepared 
to  believe. 

Moreover,  we  look  upon  Mr.  Pitt  as  one 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  noblest  char- 
acters that  ever  adorned  the  British  senate. 
It  was  his  indomitable  spirit  and  far-reach- 
ing policy  which,  surviving  their  author, 
and  gathering  new  strength  over  his  un- 
timely grave,  and  backecT  up  by  English 
wealth  and  English  manhood,  carried  the 
nation  through  that  long  "  agony  of  glory," 
until  the  great  scourge  and  curse  of  Europe 
and  of  humanity  was  chained  for  life  to  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena.  That  he  did  not  live 
to  see  the  triumphs  of  his  policy,  but  died 
of  a  broken  heart  at  its  temporary  failure, 
having  first  worn  himself  gray  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  before  he  had  reached 
the  prime  of  manhood,  only  augments  our 
admiration  of  his  young,  great,  heroic  soul ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  had  not  his 
provisions  been  broken  in  upon  and  de- 
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feated,  the  national  debt  of  England  would 
long  since  have  been  cancelled,  we  cannot 
but  regard  his  premature  death  as  a  part 
of  the  price  his  country  was  to  pay  for 
that  vast,  vast  heritage  of  glory,  which 
may  indeed  be  envied  but  cannot  be  ob- 
scured. In  short,  we  are  willing;  to  believe 
that  the  King  and  Lord  North  were  as  up- 
right and  patriotic,  though  not  so  wise,  m 
urging  on  the  American  war,  as  Burke  was 
in  opposing  it ;  that  Burke  was  not  more 
upright  and  wise  in  opposing  this  war  than 
in  advocating  the  subsequent  one  with 
France ;  and  that  the  King  was  not  more 
honest  nor  more  mistaken  in  the  former 
than  Mr.  Fox  was  in  the  latter :  whereas 
Sheridan,  whatsoever  public  measures  he 
might  espouse  or  oppose,  was  a  reckless, 
faithless,  heartless  Ubertine  and  debauchee. 
This  is  one  exception,  and  we  believe  the 
only  one,  to  the  healthy  moral  tone  of  Mr. 
Whipple's  writings.  Happily  in  this  case 
the  mistake  is  so  great  and  the  sophistry 
so  thin,  that  nobody  can  be  injured  by  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  respecting  the  strange,  peculiar  sort  of 
democracy  that  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
in  these  latter  times,  and  captivated  the 
hearts  and  fancies  of  a  good  many  people. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  better  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  this  democracy  than  by  describing 
it  as  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  so  nobly 
expressed  by  Burke,  where,  speaking  of 
the  harmony  or  rather  identity  of  long  pre- 
scription and  popular  election,  he  says : 
**  And  this  is  a  choice  not  of  one  day,  or 
one  set  of  people,  not  a  tumultuary  and 
giddy  choice ;  it  is  a  deliberate  election  of 
ages  and  of  generations  ;  it  is  a  constitution 
made  by  what  is  ten  thousand  times  better 
tiian  choice  ;  it  is  made  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  occasions,  tempers,  disposi- 
tions, and  mora],  civil  and  social  habitudes 
of  the  people,  which  disclose  themselves 
only  in  a  long  space  of  time.  It  is  a  vest- 
ment which  accommodates  itself  to  the 
body.  Nor  is  prescription  of  government 
formed  upon  blind,  unmeaning  prejudices, 
— for  man  is  a  most  unwise  and  most  wise 
beinor.  The  individual  is  foolish.  The 
multitude  for  the  moment  is  foolish,  when 
they  act  without  deliberation  ;  but  the  spe- 
cies is  wise,  and  when  time  is  given  to  it, 
as  a  species  it  almost  always  acts  right." 
Now  this,  we  confess,  is  the  kind  of  democ- 
racy which  we  like :  it  is  the  democracy 


which  forms  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
our  own  stupendous  government,  as  of  all 
other  governments  that  are  or  have  been 
beautiful  and  strong :  nor  is  there  any- 
thing on  earth  that  we  more  deeply  respect 
than  the  sense  and  will  of  the  people  as 
thus  embodied  and  expressed.  But  the 
new  democracy  of  which  we  are  speaking 
always  deems  any  act  of  the  people  to  be 
wise  and  right  in  proportion  as  it  contra- 
dicts the  sober,  settled,  uniform  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind,  in  all  nations  and  ages : 
whcitsoever  is  done  under  some  transient, 
epidemical  frenzy,  or  delirium,  or  parox- 
ysm, or  fanaticism,  this  is  its  especial  de- 
light :  in  a  word,  it  never  begins  to  respect 
the  voice  of  the  people  until  that  voice 
ceases  to  be  respectable  ;  nor  does  it  usu- 
ally spare  any  efforts,  however  mean  and 
wicked,  to  put  the  people  in  a  proper  state 
for  doing  what  it  so  much  admires.  Of 
which  democracy  Mr.  Hallam  presents  a 
fine  example  in  his  remarks  on  Algernon 
Sidney  : — "  Having  proposed  one  only  ob- 
ject for  his  political  .conduct,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic  in  England,  his 
pride  and  inflexibility,  though  they  gave 
a  dignity  to  his  character,  rendered  his 
views  narrow  and  his  temper  unaccommo- 
dating. It  was  evident  to  every  reason- 
able man,  that  a  republican  government, 
being  adverse  to  the  prepossessions  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  people,  could  only 
be  brought  about  and  maintained  by  the 
force  of  usurpation.  Yet  for  this  idol  of 
his  speculative  hours,  he  was  content  to 
sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  plunge 
the  country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to  stand 
indebted  to  France  for  protection."  This 
democracy  of  course  greatly  delights 
in  the  indiscriminate  abuse  and  slaughter 
of  that  whole  class  of  men  who,  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  by  the  prescription  of 
ages,  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  kings.  Though  sometimes 
hugely  averse  to  the  lawful  execution  of 
lawfully-convicted  criminals,  it  greatly 
relishes  the  lawless  butohery  of  kings  and 
bishops,  thus  regarding  murder  with  pe- 
culiar favor,  provided  it  be  graced  with 
treason  and  sacrilege.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  sweetest  morsels  it  has  found  in  all 
history,  is  the  murder  of  Charles  the  First. 
Yet  of  this  very  act  the  judicious  author 
last  quoted  observes : — "  But  it  was,  as  we 
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iD  know,  the  act  of  a  bold  but  very  small 
miDoritj,  who,  having  forcibly  expelled 
their  colleagues  from  Parliament,had  usurp- 
ed, under  the  protection  of  a  military  force, 
tbt  power  which  all  England  reckoned 
iDmt.  I  cannot  perceive  what  there  was 
in  the  imagrined  solemnity  of  this  procced- 

2  in  that  insolent  mockery  of  the  forms 
nstice,  accompanied  by  all  unfairness 
inhumanity  in  the  circumstances,  which 
«n  alleviate  the  miilt  of  the  transaction ; 
and  if  it  be  alleged  that  many  of  the  regi- 
ddes  were  firmly  persuaded  in  their  con- 
•eieDces  of  the  nght  and  duty  of  condemn- 
ing the  king,  we  may  surely  remember 
that  private  murderers  have  often  had  the 
«me  apology."  To  the  self-same  tune 
Kmnds  every  other  sober  writer  who  has 
ifAetk  on  the  subject.  And  indeed  the 
jMBOpIe,  however  they  may  relish  a  differ- 
ent strain  on  this  point,  will  never  consent 
to  remember  for  any  length  of  time  any 
writer  who  has  not  more  of  wisdom  and 
•obrietythan  to  speak  otherwise.  With 
these  writers  we  entirely  agree ;  and  one 
of  our  strongest  reasons  for  doing  so  is, 
bicauae  a  vast  majority  of  the  English 
people,  both  at  the  time  and  ever  since, 
iiive  looked  upon  that  act  with  its  accom- 
panimeots  and  consequences  with  the 
deepest  aversion;  and  from  the  tempo- 
laiy  sequestration  of  the  Church  and 
erown,  and  from  the  temporary  reign  of 
Puritanical  and  Cromwellian  freedom,  have 
qbIj  eberished  the  greater  love  and  rev- 
annoe  for  the  former,  and  the  utmost 
dread  and  horror  of  the  latter.  We  re- 
ipect  that  awful  voice  of  the  people ;  and 
we  respect  it  the  more,  forasmuch  as  it 
biB  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  two  hun- 
dred years,  thus  approving  itself  to  be  "  a 
ehoice  not  of  one  day,  or  of  one  set  of 
people,  not  a  tumultuary  and  giddy 
dioice ;"  but  "a  deliberate  election  of 
sgei  and  of  generations." 

Wherefore,  from  the  kind  of  democracy 
m  question  we  must  be  excused  altogether. 
We  mvst  be  allowed  to  respect  the  sober, 
ddberate,  continued  choice  of  the  people, 
whether  that  choice  determines  in  a  king 
or  a  president,  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 
And  eren  because  we  respect  the  true 
foiee  of  the  people,  therefore,  in  speaking 
of  kings  and  presidents,  we  shall  never 
ftd  atliberty  to  cast  off,  as  the  manner  of 
some  is,  the  common  regards  of  truths 


charity  and  humanity:  on  the  contrary, 
remembering  that  they  also  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  we  would 
speak  of  them  with  great  caution  and  care, 
lest  by  doing  otherwise  we  should  dis- 
courage that  general  wholesome  respect 
for  authority  without  which  good  govern- 
ment has  never  been,  will  never  be  found 
practicable.  We  believe  that  the  cele- 
brated Long  Parliament  did  some  wise 
and  good  things  at  first,  and  many  foolish 
and  wicked  things  afterwards,  partly  be- 
cause such  has  been  the  settled  conviction 
of  the  English  people  ever  since.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  wo  believe  that 
Charles  the  First  committed  many  arbi- 
trary, oppressive  and  illegal  acts,  but  was 
afterwards  far  "  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning  ;*'  that  his  enemies  and  murderers 
acted  far  more  from  lust  of  power  than 
from  love  of  liberty ;  and  that  if  his  fate 
be  an  awful  warning  to  kings  against 
tyranny,  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  still  more 
awful  warning  to  the  people  against  revo- 
lutionary fanaticism,  and  against  that 
whole  class  of  agitators  who  show  that 
they  mean  the  people  no  good  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  them  mad.  We  believe 
that  the  English  people  are  far  more  in- 
debted for  their  present  liberties  to  the 
National  Church  than  to  any  dissenters 
therefrom,  partly  because  themselves  have 
long  been  persuaded  of  the  same,  as  ap- 
peals from  that  cry,  "the  Church  is  m 
danger,"  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
successfully  raised.  We  believe  that  Pitt 
was  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  Fox,  for 
this  reason  among  others,  that  through  an 
administration  of  twenty  years,  he  retained 
to  the  last  the  confidence  of  the  English 
people  ;  which  confidence  Fox  never  had 
and  never  could  get.  We  believe,  also, 
that  George  the  Third  was  "  a  mild  and 
beneficent  sovereign,"  partly  because  the 
longer  the  English  people  had  him,  and 
the  better  they  knew  him,  the  more  they 
loved  and  revered  him.  And  finally, 
we  believe  that  as  kings  have  no  divine 
right  to  misrule  the  people,  so  neither 
have  people  any  divine  right  to  misrepre- 
sent kings.  The  truth  is,  virtue  in  kmgs 
and  governors  and  public  men,  though  by 
no  means  rare,  is  not  so  plenty,  however, 
as  that  we  can  well  afford  to  see  any  of  it 
vilified  and  defamed  :  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  sake  of  others  if  not  of  themselves,  we 
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would  rather  something  "  extenuate  "  than 
"  set  down  aught  in  malice ;"  because,  since 
men  are  apt  to  have  a  greater  influence  by 
as  much  as  they  are  more  conspicuous,  it 
is  better  for  us  every  way — ^has  more  of 
profit  as  well  as  more  of  charity,  to  fancy 
virtue  in  them  where  it  is  not,  than  to  over- 
look or  underrate  it  where  it  is. 

Moreover,  we  dislike  all  extremes,  in 
all  things  preferring 

"  the  golden  mean  and  quiet  flow 
Of  truths  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife." 

We  are  therefore  no  more  opposed  to 
the  divine  right  of  kings  than  to  the  divine 
right  of  everybody  but  kings.  And  foras- 
much as  the  old  doctrine  on  this  subject 
seemed  to  infer,  that  kings  might  justly 


rule  without  or  against  law,  we  therefore 
rejoice  that  it  has  been  exploded ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it 
revived  in  reference  to  the  people.  Be- 
sides, we  have  as  little  sympathy  with  the 
indiscriminate  abuse  as  with  the  indis- 
criminate praise  of  kings;  and  because 
they  have  sometimes  been  foolishly  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods,  we  do  not  seem  likely 
to  mend  the  matter  much  by  sinking  them 
below  the  rank  of  men.  In  all  these 
things,  indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  wise 
men,  that  from  being  betrayed  or  seeing 
others  betrayed  into  extremes,  they  learn 
to  avoid  all  extremes;  whereas,  unwise 
men,  finding  themselves  or  others  in  one 
extreme,  generally  fly  off  into  the  opposite 
and  equally  vicious  extreme. 


SONNET. 


Half-soulkd,  in  you  I  found  my  full  completion,- 

In  you  my  complement  and  perfect  fine, 
O  beauteous  Soul !  self's  fairer  repetition. 

In  whom  rests  all  that  is,  yet  is  not,  mine ! 
Now  am  I  perfect  through  your  life,  and  see 

What  virtue  is,  in  mortal  shape  revealed ; 
Life's  star,  dear  aim,  unlooked  for  destiny ! 

Bright  hope,  in  darkest  future  long  concealed ! 
Who  gave  me  life,  gave  infinite  desires ; 

But  most,  the  need  of  sacred  confidence, 
That,  alwajrs,  to  implicit  trust  aspires ; — 

Love,  only,  could  fill  up  the  void  immense : 
Love !  parent  of  sweet  confidence,  be  thou 
Our  bond !  none  holier  can  mere  mortals  know^ 
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HISTORICAL  AND  MYTHOLOGICAL  TRADITIONS  OF  THE 

ALGONQUINS; 

tHH  A  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  "  WALCM-OLUM,"  OR  BARK  RECORD  OP  THE  UNNI-LEXAPB.* 


Thb  discoTeiy  of  America,  in  the  fif- 
teenth eentniy,  constitutes  a  grand  era  in 
die  history  of  the  world.  From  it  we  may 
iite  the  rise  of  that  mental  energy  and 
phyacal  enterprise,  which  has  since  worked 
10  wonderful  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  It  gave  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
tken  slowly  rousing  from  the  lethargy  of 
centuries.  Love  of  adventure,  hope,  am- 
Ution,  avarice, — ^the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  human  action, — directed  the  atten- 
tkm  of  all  men  to  America.  Thither 
flocked  the  boldest  and  most  adventurous 
spirits  of  Europe ;  and  half  a  century  of 
startling  events  sufficed  to  lift  the  veil  of 
night  Rom  a  vast  continent,  unsurpassed 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  productions, 
abonn^ng  in  treasures,  and  teeming  with 
a  strange  people,  divided  into  numberless 
families,  exhibiting  many  common  points  of 
resemblance,  yet  diffenng  widely  in  their 
condition,  manners,  customs,  and  civil  and 
social  organizations. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  frozen  seas  of 
the  North,  clothed  with  the  furs  of  the  sea- 
QKmsters  whose  flesh  had  supplied  them 
with  food,  burrowing  in  icy  caverns  during 
the  long  polar  nights,  were  found  the 
dwarfed  ana  squalid  Esquimaux.  In  lower 
Ifttitades,  skirting  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Atlantic,  pushing  their  canoes  along  the 
diores  of  the  great  lakes,  or  chasing  the 
hnflUo  on  the  vast  meadows  of  the  West, 
broken  up  into  numerous  families,  subdi- 
rided  into  tribes,  warring  constantly,  and 
erer  struggling  for  ascendency  over  each 
other,  were  the  active  and  fearless  Hunt- 
en,  falling  chiefly  within  the  modern 
extended  denominations  of  the  Algonquin 
ind  Iroquois  families.  Still  lower  down, 
ia  the  mild  and  fertile  regions  bordering 


the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  more  fixed  in  their 
habits,  half  hunters,  half  agriculturists, 
with  a  systematized  religion,  and  a  more 
consolidated  civil  organization,  and  consti- 
tuting the  connecting  link  between  the  gor- 
geous semi-civilization  of  Mexico  and  the 
nomadic  state  of  the  Northern  families, 
were  the  Floridian  tribes,  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  the 
continent.  Beneath  the  tropics,  around  the 
bases  of  the  volcanic  ranges  of  Mexico,  and 
occupying  her  high  and  salubrious  plains, 
Cortez  found  the  Aztecs  and  their  depend- 
encies,— nations  rivalling  in  their  barbarous 
magnificence  the  splendors  of  the  oriental 
wond, — far  advanced  in  the  arts,  living  in 
cities,  constructing  vast  works  of  public 
utility,  and  sustaining  an  imposing,  though 
bloody  religious  system.  Passing  the 
nations  of  Central  America,  whose  archi- 
tectural monuments  challenge  comparison 
with  the  proudest  of  the  old  world,  and 
attest  the  advanced  condition  and  great 
power  of  their  builders, — Pizarro  found 
beneath  the  equator  a  vast  people,  liv- 
ing under  a  well-organized  and  consolidated 
government,  attached  to  a  primitive  Sabi- 
anism,  fixed  in  their  habits  and  customs, 
and  happy  in  their  position  and  circum- 
stances. Still  beyond  these  to  the  south- 
ward, were  the  invincible  Aurucanians,  to- 
gether with  numerous  other  nations,  with 
distinctive  features,  filling  still  lower  places 
in  the  scale  of  advancement,  and  finally 
subsiding  into  the  squalid  counterparts  of 
the  Esquimaux  in  Patagonia. 

These  numerous  nations,  exhibiting  con- 
trasts so  striking,  and  institutions  so  novel 
and  interesting,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  at  once  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  of  that  day,  and  insured  at 
their  hands  a  full  and  authentic  account  of 


*  lUi  paper  was  read  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  at  its  re^lar  meeting  in  June  last 
Ik  hit  not  Men  thought  neceflsary  to  materially  alter  its  original  form,  although  as  a  general  T>ai<&, 
thi  ve  of  the  fint  person  is  objectiooahla 
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their  governmeiit,  religion,  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  life.  The  men,  how- 
ever, who  subverted  the  empires  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Incas,  were  bold 
adventurers,  impelled  for  the  most  part  by 
an  absorbing  avarice,  and  unfitted  by 
habit,  as  incapable  from  education  and  cir- 
cumstances, of  transmitting  to  us  correct 
or  satisfactory  information  respecting  the 
nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
The  ecclesiastics  who  followed  in  their 
train,  from  whom  more  might  have  been 
expected,  actuated  by  a  fierce  bigotry,  and 
eager  only  to  elevate  the  symbol  of  their 
intolerance  over  the  emblems  of  a  rival 
priesthood,  misrepresented  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  Indians,  and  exag- 
^  gerated  the  bloody  observances  of  the 
aboriginal  ritual,  as  an  apology,  if  not  a 
justification,  for  their  own  barbaiism  and 
cruelty.  They  threw  down  the  high  altars 
of  Aztec  superstition,  and  consecrated  to 
their  own  mummeries  the  solar  symbols  of 
the  Peruvian  temples.  They  burned  the 
pictured  historical  and  mythological  rec- 
ords of  the  ancient  empire  in  the  public 
square  of  Mexico  ;  defaced  the  sculptures 
on  her  monuments,  and  crushed  in  pieces 
the  statues  of  her  gods.  Yet  the  next  day, 
with  an  easy  transition,  they  proclaimed 
the  great  impersonation  of  the  female,  or 
productive  principle  of  Nature,  who  in  the 
Mexican,  as  in  every  other  system  of  my- 
thology, was  the  consort  of  the  Sun,  to  be 
no  other  than  the  Eve  of  the  Mosaic  record, 
or  the  Mother  of  Christ  ;  they  even 
tracked  the  vagrant  St.  Thomas  in  the 
person  of  the  benign  Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mex- 
ican counterpart  of  the  Hindoo  Buddha  and 
the  Egyptian  Osiris ! 

All  these  circumstances  have  contributed 
to  throw  doubt  and  uncertainty  over  the 
Spanish  accounts  of  the  aboriginal  nations. 
Nor  were  the  circumstances,  attending 
European  adventure  and  settlements  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  much  more 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  impartial 
and  reliable  records.  The  Puritan  of  the 
North  and  the  gold-hunter  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  looked  with  little  interest  and 
less  complacency  upon  the  "  wilde  sal- 
vages" with  which  they  were  surrounded, 
and  of  whom  Cotton  Mather  wrote,  that 
'*  Although  we  know  not  when  nor  how 
they  first  became  inhabitants  of  this  mighty 
continent,  yet   we   may  guess  the  devil 


decoyed  these  miserable  salvages  hither, 
in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  would  never  come  to  destroy  his 
absolute  empire  over  them." 

The  Jesuits  and  other  enthusiasts,  tha 
propagandists  of  the  CathoHc  faith  among 
the  Northern  tribes,  were  more  observant 
and  correct,  but  their  accounts  are  very 
meagre  in  matters  of  the  most  conse- 
quence, in  researches  concerning  the  his- 
tory and  religion  of  the  aborigines.  All 
treated  the  religious  conceptions  and  prac- 
tices and  transmitted  traditions  of  the 
Indians  with  little  regard.  Indeed  it  has 
been  only  during  the  last  century,  sinoe 
European  communication  with  the  primi- 
tive nations  of  Southern  Asia,  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, have  given  anew  direction  to  research- 
es into  the  history  of  mind  and  man,  that 
the  true  value  of  the  religious  notions  and 
the  recorded  or  transmitted  traditions  of  va- 
rious nations,  in  determining  their  origins 
and  connections,  and  illustrating  their 
remote  history,  has  been  ascertained.  And 
even  now  there  are  few  who  have  a  just 
estimation  of  their  importance  in  these 
respects.  It  may  however  be  claimed,  in 
the  language  of  an  erudite  American,  that 
"  of  all  researches  which  most  effectually 
aid  us  to  discover  the  origin  of  a  nation  or 
people,  whose  history  is  either  unknown, 
or  deeply  involved  in  the  obscurity  of 
ancient  times,  none  are  perhaps  attended 
with  such  important  results,  as  the  analy- 
sis of  their  theological  dogmas,  and  their 
religious  practices.  To  such  matters  man- 
kind adheres  with  the  greatest  tenacity, 
and  though  both  modified  and  corrupted 
in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  they  still  pre- 
serve features  of  their  original  construction 
when  language,  arts,  sciences  and  political 
establishments  no  longer  retain  distinct 
lineaments  of  their  ancient  constitutions." 

The  traveller  Clarke,  maintaining  the 
same  position,  observes,  "  that  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  vestiges  of  ancient  super- 
stition, we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  refer 
a  whole  people  to  their  original  ancestors, 
with  as  much  if  not  more  certainty,  than 
by  observations  made  upon  their  lan- 
guages, because  the  superstition  is  engraft- 
ed upon  the  stock,  but  the  language  is  liable 
to  change."  However  important  is  the 
study  of  military,  civil  and  political  his- 
story,  the  science  is  incomplete  withoal 
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mjtholcjgical  history,  and  he  is  little  im- 
lied  with  the  spirit  of  philosopby,  who 
eu  pereeiye  in  the  fables  of  antiquity 
nothing  but  the  extravagance  of  a  fervid 
imagination.*     It  is  under  this  view,  in 
the  absence  of  such  information  derivable 
fiom  early  writers,  as  may  form  the  basis 
of  onr  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the 
American  race,  its  origin,  and  the  rank 
which  it  is  entitled  to  bold  in  the  scale  of 
hunan  development,   that   the  religious 
conceptions  and  observances,  and  authen- 
tic traditions  of  the  aboriginal  nations, 
become  invested  with  new  interest  and 
importance.      And  although  the  oppor- 
tnuties  for  collecting  them,  at  this  day, 
ve  limited,  and  much  care  and  discrimi- 
nation b  requisite  to  separate  that  which 
ii  ori^nal  from  what  is  derivative,  still 
they  perhaps  afford  the  safest  and  surest 
means  of  arriving  at  the  results  desired. 
Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as  undcr- 
Tilaing  physical  or  philological  researches, 
m  iheir  bearings  upon  these   questions ; 
for  if  the  human  mind  can  ever  flatter  it- 
lelf  with  having  discovered  tlic  truth,  it 
is  when  many  facts,  and  these  facts  of 
different  kinds,   unite   in   producing  the 
lame  result. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  I  have,  in 
]mzBung  investigations  in  another  but  cog- 
nate department  of  research,  taken  con- 
nderable  pains  to  collect  from  all  available 
ttmrces,  such  information  as  seemed  au- 
thentic, relating  not  only  to  the  religious 
eeremonies  and  conceptions,  but  also  to 
the  mythological  and  historical  traditions 
of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent An  analysis  and  comparison  of 
these  have  led  to  some  most  extraordinary 
Rsnltt,  which  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
the  narrow  scope  of  this  paper,  to  indicate 
irith  necessary  fullness.  It  may  be  said 
generally,  that  they  exhibit  not  only  a 
vbnderful  uniformity  and  concurrence  in 
their  elements  and  more  important  par- 
tienlars,  but  also  an  absolute  identity,  in 
niny  essential  respects,  with  those  which 
eaited  among  the  primitive  nations  of  the 

*  "Tlie  existence  of  Bimilar  religious  ideas  in 
MMrte  TegiooR,  inhabited  by  different  races,  is  nn 
htoraiUug  Bnbject  of  study;  fumii^liin^  as  it 
loM,  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  tbe  groat 
Ana  of  communication  which  binds  together 
ttt  distant  fismiliet  of  nations." — Freacolft  Mexi- 


old  world,  far  back  in  the  monumental 
and  traditional  periods. 

Among  the  various  original  manuscripts 
which,  in  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions, fell  into  my  possession,  I  received 
through  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  the 
lamented  Nicollet,  a  series  by  the  late 
Prof.  C.  S.  Rafinesque, — well  known  as 
a  man  of  science  and  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
but  whose  energies  were  not  sufficl  nily 
concentrated  to  leave  a  decided  impression 
in  any  department  of  research.  A  man  of 
unparalleled  industr}%  an  earnest  and 
indefatigable  collector  of  facts,  he  was 
deBcient  in  that  scope  of  mind  joined  to 
severe  critical  powers,  indispensable  to 
correct  generalization.  While,  therefore, 
it  is  usually  safe  to  reject  his  conclusions, 
we  may  receive  his  facts,  making  proper 
allowances  for  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  got  together. 

Among  these  MSS.  ("  rudis  indigesta- 
que  moleSy")  was  one  entitled  the  "  Waium 
Olum,'  (literally,  "painted  sticks") — or 
painted  and  engraved  traditions  of  the 
Linni-Lenape, — comprising  five  divisions, 
the  first  two  embodying  the  traditions  re- 
ferring to  the  Creation  and  a  general 
flood,  and  the  rest  comprising  a  record  of 
various  migrations,  with  a  hst  of  ninety- 
seven  chiefs,  in  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion, coming  down  to  the  period  of  the 
discovery.  This  MS.  also  embraces  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  compound  mne- 
monic symbols,  each  accompanied  by  a 
sentence  or  verse  in  the  original  language, 
of  which  a  literal  translation  is  given  in 
English.  The  only  explanation  which  we 
have  concerning  it,  is  contained  in  a  foot 
note,  in  the  hand  of  Rafinesque,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  MS.  and  wooden  origi- 
nals were  obtained  in  Indiana  in  1822, 
and  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  inex- 
plicable, "  until  with  a  deep  study  of  the 
Delaware,  and  the  aid  of  Zeisberbcr's 
manuscript  Dictionar}',  in  the  library  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  a  translation 
was  effected."  This  translation,  it  may 
here  be  remarked,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  is  a  faithful  one,  and  there 
is  slight  doubt  that  the  original  is  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  genuine  Indian  record. 
The  evidence  that  it  is  so,  is  however 
rather  internal  and  collateral  than  direct.* 


*  Since  the  above  waa  ^nXXen,  ^  cx>\r]   <A 
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The  traditions  which  it  embodies  coincide, 
in  most  important  respects,  with  those 
which  are  known  to  have  existed,  and 
which  still  exist,  in  forms  more  or  less 
modified,  among  the  various  Algonquin 
tribes,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
recorded  is  precisely  that  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Indians  of  this  stock,  in 
recording  events,  communicating  intelli- 
gence, etc.,  and  which  has  not  inaptly 
been  denominated  picture-writing. 

The  scope  of  this  system  of  picture-writ- 
ing, and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied, have  not  been  generally  understood 
nor  fully  recognized.  Without,  however, 
going  into  an  analysis  of  the  system,  its 
principles  and  elements, — an  inquiry  of 
y  much  interest, — it  may  be  claimed,  upon 
an  array  of  evidence  which  will  admit  of 
no  dispute,  that  under  it  the  Indians  were 
not  only  able  to  communicate  events  and 
transmit  intelligence,  but  also  to  record 
chants  and  songs,  often  containing  abstract 
ideas, — allusions  to  the  origin  of  things, 
the  power  of  nature,  and  to  the  elements 
of  their  religion.  "The  Indians,"  says 
Heckewelder,  "  have  no  alphabet,  nor  any 
mode  of  representing  words  to  the  eye, 
yet  they  have  certain  hieroglyphics,  by 
which  they  describe  facts  in  so  plain  a 
manner,  that  those  who  are  conversant 
with  their  marks,  can  understand  them 
with  the  greatest  ease, — as  easily,  indeed, 
as  they  can  understand  a  piece  of  writ- 
ing."* This  writer  also  asserts  that  the 
simple  principles  of  the  system  are  so  well 
recognized,  and  of  so  general  application, 
that  the  members  of  different  tribes  could 
interpret  with  the  greatest  facility  the 
drawings  of  other  and  remote  tribes. 
Loskiel  has  recorded  his  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  He  says :  "  The  Delawares 
use  hieroglyphics  on  wood,  trees  and 
stones,  to  give  caution,  for  communica- 
tion, to  commemorate  events  and  preserve 
records.     Every  Indian  understands  their 


Rafinesque*8  "American  NaiionB,'*  publlBhcd  in 
1836,  has  fallen  under  my  notice.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar jumble  of  facts  and  fancies,  and  it  is  perhaps 
unfortunate  for  the  MS.,  spoken  of  in  tne  text, 
that  it  falls  in  such  a  connectibn.  The  only  addi- 
tional information  we  have  respecting  it,  is  that  it 
was  "  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Ward  of  Indiana, 
of  the  remnant  of  the  Delawares  on  the  White 
Kiver." 
*  mat  Acct  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  118. 


meaning,  etc."*  Mr.  Schoolcraft  also  ob- 
serves of  the  Ojibwas,  that  "  every  path 
has  its  blazed  and  figurated  tree,  convey- 
ing intelligence  to  all  that  pass,  for  all 
can  understand  these  signs,  which,"  he 
adds,  "  are  taught  to  the  young  as  care- 
fully as  our  alphabet."  Testimony  might 
be  accumulated  upon  this  point,  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  were  it  necessary  to  our 
present  purpose. 

Most  of  the  signs  used  in  this  system 
are  representations  of  things  :  some  how- 
ever were  derivative,  others  symbolical,  and 
still  others  entirely  arbitrary.  They  how- 
ever were  not  capable  of  doing  more  than 
to  suggest  classes  of  ideas,  which  would 
not  be  expressed  in  precisely  the  same 
words  by  different  individuals.  They 
were  taught  in  connection  with  certain 
forms  of  expression,  by  which  means  they 
are  made  essentially  mnemonic — a  sim- 
ple or  compound  sign,  thus  serving  to 
to  recall  to  mind  an  entire  sentence  or  a 
series  of  them.  A  single  fi^re,  with  its 
adjuncts,  would  stand  for  tne  verse  of  a 
song,  or  for  a  circumstance  which  it  would 
require  several  sentences  to  explain. 

Thus   the   famous   Metdi  song  of  the 
Chippeways,    presented  by  Mr.    Catlm, 
although  embracing  but  about  thirty  signs, 
occupied,  in  the  slow,  monotonous  chant 
of  the  Indians,  with  their  numerous  repe- 
titions, nearly  an  hour  in    its   delivery. 
James  observes,  respecting  the  recorded 
Indian  songs, — "  They  are  usually  carved 
on  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  figures 
suggest  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
learned  the  songs,  the  ideas  and  the  order 
of  their  succession.     The  words  are  not 
variable,  but  must  be  taught ;  otherwise, 
though  from   an  inspection  of  the  figure 
the  idea  might  be  comprehended,  no  one 
would  know  what  to  sing."     Most  of  the 
Indian  lore   being  in  the   hands  of  the 
priests  or  medicine-men,  the  teaching  of 
these  songs  was  almost  entirely  monopo- 
lized by  them.     They  taught  them  only 
to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
war  and  the  chase,  and  then  only  upon 
the   payment   of    large   prices.      Tanner 
states  that  he  was  occupied  more  than  a 
year  in  learning  the  great  song  for  "  medi- 
cine  hunting,      and   then    obtained    his 
knowledge  only  at  the  expense  of  raanj 

*  Uist  United  Brethren  in  America,  p.  25. 
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beiTw  tkiaa.  After  the  introduction  of 
Chmtiimty,  among  some  of  the  Western 
tribes,  pro jers  were  inscribed  on  pieces  of 
wood,  m  mnemonic  symbols,  in  tlie  making 
uid  teaching  of  which  to  their  followers, 
Mme  of  the  Christian  chiefs  obtained  a 
profitable  monopoly. 

Admitting  then,  as  we  must  do  upon 
this  evidence,  that  the  Algonquins  had  the 
Bieaos  of  imperfectly  recording  their  tra- 
ditions, songs,  etc.,  we  can  readily  under- 
itsod  how  these  might  be  taught  by  father 
to  son,  and  perpetuated  in  great  purity 
thnmgb  a  succession  of  priests, — the  sages 
of  the  aboriginal  races.  The  fact  that 
they  were  recorded,  even  in  the  rude  way 
lure  indicated,  would  give  them  a  degree 
of  fixedness,  and  entitle  them  to  a  consid- 
cntion  which  they  would  not  possess  if 
lunded  down  in  a  simple  oral  form.* 

The  MS.  imder  consideration  seems  to 
be  a  series  of  Indian  traditional  songs,  in 
the  original  mnemonic  signs,  with  the  words 
ittachal  to  them,  written  out  from  the 
recitations  of  the  Indians,  by  some  person 
coayersant  with  the  Indian  tongue,  pre- 
mly  as  we  find  some  of  the  songs 
neorded  by  James,  in  his  Appendix  to 
Tliimer's  Narrative.  As  already  observed, 
it  has  strong  internal  evidence  of  being 
what  it  purports  to  be, — evidence  suffi- 
ciently strong,  in  my  estimation,  to  settle 
its  authenticity.  I  may  however  add, 
that»  with  a  view  of  leaving  no  means 
uumployed  to  ascertain  its  true  value,  I 
mbmitted  it,  without  explanation,  to  an  edu- 
eited  Indian  chief,  (Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh,) 
C^eoige  Copway,  who  unhesitatingly  pro- 
noonced  it  authentic,  in  respect  not  only 


to  the  original  signs  and  accompanying 
explanations  in  the  Delaware  dialect,  but 
also  in  the  general  ideas  and  conceptions 
which  it  embodies.  He  also  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fidelity  of  the  translation. 

In  submitting,  therefore,  the  following 
paraphrase  of  these  singular  records,  I  feel 
I  am  not  obtruding  the  coinage  of  a  curious 
idler,  nor  an  apocryphal  record,  but  pre- 
senting matter  deserving  of  attention,  and 
of  important  bearing  upon  many  interest- 
ing questions  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  aboriginal  nations. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  I  have, 
in  numerous  instances,  been  compelled  to 
adopt  forms  of  expression,  not  common  to 
the  Indian  languages ;  so  far  as  practica- 
ble, however,  the  words  have  been  liter- 
ally rendered,  and  the  Indian  form  of 
expression  preserved;  and  I  feel  some 
confidence  in  saying  that  no  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  original  in  the  para- 
phrase. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  have 
divided  the  MS.  into  two  parts ;  the  first 
embracing  the  traditions  referring  to  the 
Creation,  etc.,  and  the  second  those  which 
may  be  regarded  as  historical.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  are  various  interrup- 
tions or  pauses  in  the  narrative,  which 
indicate  the  individual  traditions. 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  MS.  is  written,  the  first  two  songs  or 
chants  are  presented  as  they  appear  in 
the  original.  We  have  first,  the  original 
sign  ;  second,  the  Suggested  verse  or  sen- 
tence in  the  Delaware  dialect ;  and  third,  a 
literal  translation  of  the  same  in  English. 


SONG  I.— THE  CREATION. 


I.  Sayewitalli    wemiguma    wokgetaki.f 
At  first  there      all  sea- water        above  land. 


.  •■Wera  it  iiot,'*s<tyi  Dr.  Barton,  in  his  paper  on  the  *Orijjin  of  the  American  Nations,*  published 
■  the  l^mnaactions  of  the  Philosopliical  Society, — "  Were  it  not  for  the  traditions  of  many  of  tlie 
Afccriem  natioos,  we  might  for  ever  remain  in  doubt  concerning  tlieir  real  origin.  These  tradi- 
■tt  ars  entitled  to  much  consideration ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  rude  condition  of  most  of  the 
^H  ttey  are  oltfin  perpetuated  in  great  purity,  as  I  have  discovored  by  much  attention  to  thfiit 

t  «•  Unuiml  akiiam  coDtnctioa  ofAakki,  land,  and  frequently  denotes  pi  ace »  «ux^Vj. 

'Bt  BL      MO.  U.      NEW  BMaOB,  12 
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2.  Hackung-kwelik  owanaka      wakyutali       Kitanitowit- 
Above  much  water    foggy  (was)  and  (or  also)  there      Creator 
easop.* 
he  was. 


3.t  SayewisJ  hallemiwis^  nolemiwi    Kitanitowit-essop. 
First-being,    Eternal-being,      invisible         Creator  he  was. 


4.    Sohalawak       kwelik        hakik 
He  causes  them    much  water   much  land 
awasagamak. 
much  heaven 


owak 
much  air  (or  clouds) 


5.     Sohalawak    gishuk    nipanum    alankwak. 
He  causes  them   the  Sun     the  moon        the  stars. 


—^,.-5^         ^'  Wemi-sohalawak  yulik  yuch-aan. 
'^  **«'-•  \»  All  he  causes        these  well  to  move. 


yX 


7.       Wich-owagan  kshakan      moshakwat     kwelik 

With  action  (or  rapidly)    it  blows  (wind)     it  clears  up    great  waters 
kshipelep. 
it  ran  off. 


8.    Opeleken    mani-menak      delsin-epit. 
It  looks  bright   made  islands         is  there  at. 


/^s 


9.  Lappinup   Kitanitowit    manito       manitoak. 
Again  when        Creator  he  made     spirits  or  makers. 


10.      Owioiwak    Angelatawiwak    chichankwak  wemiwak 

First  beings  also         and  Angels  Souls  also  and  alk 


♦  Written  (7etomft>«»/ by  HeAewelder,  p.  422  v.,    .  *v    n      *  a^ 

+  Fiffure  8  is  a  representation  of  the  sun,  which  was  the  Alconqmn  Bymbol  of  the  Great  Spiri 

t  The  termination  tPMf  or  in  makes,  according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  whatever  precedes  it  peraoni 

/J/iTic  JUs,volXp.  201.)    The  better  transUtion  would  therefore  be, "  The  First,*  -  The  Etem^"  4 

§Ailowini,  more,  and  mUik,  fgw^  enter  into  most  designations  of  the  Supreme.  Heck,  p.  4S 
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11.  Wtenk-manito    'jinwis*    lennowak    mukom. 
After  he  made  bein^         men  and    grandfather. 


12.        Milap        netami-gaho       owini-gaho. 
He  gave  them     the  fin^t  mother    first-being's  mother. 


13.  Namesik-milap      tulpewik    awesik     cholensak. 
Fishes  he  gave  him        turtles  beasts  birds. 


14.  Makimani-shak    sohalawak 
Bad  Spirit  but      he  causes  them 

amangamek. 
monsters  (or  large  reptiles). 


makowini      n'akowak 

bad  beings      black  snakes 


+ 


f 


15.  Sohalawak     uchewak      sohalawak     pungusak. 
He  causes  them       flies  he  causes  them  gnats. 


16.  Nitisak    wemi-owini       w'delsinewuap. 
Friends  all  beings  were  then. 


17.      Kiwis,      wunand    wishi-manitoak     essopak. 
Tliou  being     good  God  good  spirits        were  there. 


18.      Nijini     netami    lennowak 
The  beings   the  first         men 

nantinewak. 
little  spirits  (fairies). 


nigoha    netami    okwewi 
mothers         first         wives 


*  Bi  the  Ghippeway,  according  to  McKenzie  and  Long,  ninnee  or  inini  means  man.  Mr.  School- 
fl^llitos  thai  ininee  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the  word,  signifying  little-men^  rr  Puck-wudj-tntfiA', 
* Whiiiug  litda  men,"  the  &iiy-men  of  Algonquin  story.  Tho  co^riiite  term  of  the  text  seems  to 
jWiaiBghUy  different  meaning:  it  is  tranalateil  helngn,  and  is  written  nijini  or  [/Vnt,  beings ;  otrtm, 
■M  bring!,  ]9ia|»>^ftf,  evil  beings,  etc    In  tho  Delaware  dialect  lenno  or  lenna  meant  man,  and  is 


to  mea  Sd  geaend  or  coUecUvely, 
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19.  Gattamin     netami    mitzi     nijini       nantin^. 
Fat  fruits        the  first      food     the  beings   little  spirits. 


m 


20.  Wemi    wingi-namenep    wemi-ksin    elandamep 
All  willingly  pleased        alleasy  thinking 

wullatemanuwi. 
happy. 

21.  Shukand    eli-kimi        mekenikink    wakon       powak 

But  then    while  secretly        on  earth        snake-god*    priest-sns 
init*ako. 
^  worship  snake. 

22.  Mattaiugas    pallalugas     maktatin    owagan 
Wickedness  crime  unhappiness     actions, 
payat-chikutali. 

coming  there  then. 

^  23.  Waktapan-payat    wihillan    mboagan. 
Bad  weather  coming   distempers         death. 


24.  Wonwemi  wiwunch-kamik    atak-kitahikan     netami-^ 
This  all      very  long  aforetime    beyond  great  waters    first  Ian 


PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  ABOVE  SONG. 

1.  At  the  first  there  were  great  waters  above  all  the  land, 

2.  And  above  the  waters  were  thick  clouds,  and  there  was  God  the  Creator : 

3.  The  first  being,  eternal,  omnipotent,  invisible,  was  God  the  Creator. 

4.  He  created  vast  waters,  great  lands,  and  much  air  and  heaven ; 

5.  He  created  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  ; 

6.  He  caused  them  all  to  move  well. 

7.  By  his  power  he  made  the  winds  to  blow,  purifying,  and  the  deep  watera  to  nn 

8.  All  was  made  bright  and  the  islands  were  brought  into  being. 

9.  Then  again  God  the  Creator  made  the  great  Spirits, 

10.  He  made  also  the  first  beings,  angels  and  souls : 

11.  Then  made  he  a  man  being,  the  father  of  men  ; 

12.  He  gave  him  the  first  mother,  the  mother  of  the  early  bom, 

13.  Fishes  gave  he  Ium>  turtles,  beasts  and  birds. 

14.  But  the  Evil  Spirit  created  evil  beings,  snakes  and  monsters  : 

15.  He  created  venmn  and  annoying  insects. 


*  Tb"e  BDMke  unoog  the  Algooqumt  was  ■ymbotieal  of  e  nnli^DacDil  Iqcka. 
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16.  Then  were  all  bdngs  friends : 

17.  There  being  a  good  God,  all  spirits  were  good — 

i8.  The  beings,  the  first  men,  mothers,  wives,  little  spirits  ulso. 
19.  Fit  fruits  were  the  food  of  the  beings  and  the  little  spirits  : 
M.  All  were  then  happy,  easy  in  mind  and  pleased. 

21,  Bat  then  came  secretly  on  earth  the  snake  (evil)  God,  the  snake-priest  and  snake 

worship : 
29.  Came  wickedness,  came  unhappiness, 
:2  3.  Came  then  bad  weather,  disease  and  c'^th. 

2  4.  This  was  all  very  long  ago,  at  our  eai  y  home. 


The  ffrand  idea  of  a  Supreme  Unity,  u 
Great,  Good,  Infinite  and  Eternal  Creator, 
««  clearly  indicated  in  the  foregoing  song, 
taty  be  r^^rded  by  many  as  the  offspring 
of  European  intercourse,  or  as  a  compara- 
tirdj  late  engraftment  upon  Algonquin 
tnd&ioD.    Without  denying  that  the  teach  - 
ings  of  the  early  missionaries  had  the  effect 
of  enlfliging  this  conception,  and  of  giving 
it  t  more  definite  form,  it  may  at  the  same 
time  be  unhesitatingly  claimed  that  the 
idttwasan  original  one  with  the  Indian 
mnd.    The  testnnony  of  the  earliest  trav- 
ellers and  of  the  earliest  missionaries  them- 
Mlfes,  furnishes  us  abundant  evidence  of  the 
fcct    "Nothing,"   says  Charlevoix,   "is 
nore  certain  thui  that  the  Indians  of  this 
coDtinent  have  an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bc- 
■gi  the  First  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Gov- 
WOT  of  the  world."*    And  Loskiel,  not 
hn  explicit  in  his  testimony,  observes, 
|*Tlie  prevuhng  opinion  of  all  these  nations 
%  that  there  is  one  God,  a  great  and  good 
Spirit,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth ;  who  is  Almighty ;  who  causes  the 
fndtfi  to  grow,  grants  sunshine  and  rain, 
and  provides  his  children  with  food."f 
Sajfi  Schoolcraft,  "  They  believe  in  the 
Qatenee  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  created 
naterial  matter,  the  earth  and  heavens, 
nen  and  animals,  and  filled  spnoe  with  sub- 
onfinate  spirits,  having  something  of  his 
own  nature,  to  whom  he  gave  part  of  his 
jwwer."    From  this  great  and  good  being, 
It  waa  believed,  no  evil  could  come ;  ho 
vai  invested  with  the  attribute  of  universal 
Iwoefieence,  and  was  symbolized  by  the 
xa.    He  was  usually  denominated  KUchi- 
^ifott  or  Gi/cAy-monecfo,  literally,  Great, 
Good  Spirit    Various  other  names  were 

*  OMda.  vol.  ii^  p.  141. 

t  Uiitod  BratlmD  in  Ameriamx  84. 


employed  to  designate  him  under  his 
vanous  aspects,  as  Wat/kednd,  Maker ; 
WdosemigOyan,  Universal  Father. 

Subordinate  to  this  Supreme,  Good 
Being,  was  an  Evil  Spirit,  Mitchi-Manitouy 
or  Aludje-Monedo,  (Great  Bad  Spirit,)  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  was  a  subse- 
quent creation,  and  not  co-existent  with  the 
Kitchi-Manitou.  This  scorns  implied  in  the 
song,  where  he  is  first  spoken  of  after  the 
creation  of  men  and  beings.  Great  power 
was  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  was  regarded 
as  the  cause  and  originator  of  all  the  evils 
which  befall  mankind.  Accordingly  his 
favor  was  desired,  and  his  anger  sought  to 
be  averted  by  sacrifices  and  offerings.  The 
power  of  the  Mitchi-Manitou  was  not,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  extend  to  the  future 
life.*  lie  is  represented  in  the  text  as 
the  creator  of  flies  and  gnat-s,  and  other  an- 
noying insects,  an  article  of  belief  not  ex- 
clusively Indian.  While  the  symbol  of  the 
Good  Spirit  was  the  Sun,  that  of  tlie  chief 
of  the  Evil  Spirits  was  the  Serpent,  under 
which  form  he  appears  in  the  Chippeway 
tradition  of  his  contest  with  the  demi-god 
Manabozho. 

The  idea  of  a  destruction  of  the  world  by 
water  seems  to  have  been  general  amongst 
the  Algonquin  nations.  The  traditionarv 
details  vary  in  almost  every  instance  where 
they  have  been  recorded,  but  the  tradition- 
ary event  stands  out  prominently.  Th<* 
catastrophe  is  in  all  cases  ascribed  to  the 
Evil  Spirit ;  who,  tis  already  observed,  was 
symbolized  as  a  great  Serpent.  lie  is  gen- 
erally placed  in  antagonism  to  Manabozho, 
a  powerful  demi-god  or  intermediate  spirit, 
whose  nature  and  characler  have  alreadv 
been  indicated.!    These  two  mythological 


♦  Carver's  Travels,  p>.  381. 

f  See  American  Ue^riew ,  voV  u. ,  "^  ^^V 
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characters  have  frequent  conflicts,  and  the 
flood  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  final  contest 
between  them.  In  these  cases  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  is  but  an  incident.  As 
recorded  in  the  "  Walum-Olum,"  it  origi- 
nates in  a  general  conflict  between  tte 
Good  Spirits,  "  the  beings,"  and  the  Evil 


Spirit,  MoikiniUso,  The  variation  is,  how- 
ever, unimportant,  for  in  tliis  as  in  all  the 
other  versions  of  the  tradition,  Manabozho 
appears  in  the  character  of  Preserver.  The 
concurrence  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
several  traditions,  is  worthy  of  remark. 


SONG  11.—  \  E  DELUGE. 


1.  Wulamo    maskan-ako-anup    lennowak    makowini    essopak. 
Long  ago     powerful  snake  when      men  also       bad  beings    bad  beeomec 


2.  Maskanako  shingaiusit  nijini-essopak     shawalendamep^ 
Strong  snake         enemy        beings  had  become     became  troubled  

ekin-shingalan. 

together  hating. 

3.  Nishawi    palliton,    nishawi    machiton,    nishawi    mattaB. 

Both  fighting,  both  spoiling,  both  not 

lungundowin 

peaceful  (or  keeping  peace.) 

4.  Mattapewi     wiki    nihanlowit     mekwazuan. 

Less  men  with       dead  keeper  fighting. 


5.  Maskanako  gichi   penauwelendamep  lennowak   owini 
Strong  snake     great  resolved  men  beings 

palliton. 
to  destroy  (fight). 

G.  N'akowa  petonep,  amangam   petonep        akopehella 
Black  snake  he  brought,    monster      he  brought  rushing  snake  water 
petonep. 
be  brought. 

7.    Pehella-pehella,     pohoka-pohoka,    eshohok-eshohok, 
Much  water  rushiug,       much  go  to  hills,        much  penetrating, 

paliiton-palliton. 
much  destroying. 

6.  Tulapit  menapit    Nanaboush,  maska-boush. 

At  Tula  (or  turtle  land)  at  that  island    Nanabush  (strong) 

owinimokom  linowimokom. 

of  beings  the  grandfather  of  men  the  grandfather. 
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9.  Gishikin-pommixin 
Being  bom  creeping 


tulagishatten-lohxin. 
at  Tula  he  is  ready  to  move  and  dwell. 


10,  Owini    linowi    wemoltin  pehella   gahani     pommixin 
BeingR       men       all  go  forth      flood         water  creeping  (floating?) 

nahiwi  tatalli         tulapin. 

above  water  which  way  (where)  turtle-back. 


11.    Amangamek      makdopamek  alendguwek  metzipannek. 
jgSy^  1  \    *^  y        Monsters  of  the  sea  they  were  many    some  of  them     they  did  eat. 


12.  Manito-dasin     mokol-wichemass    palpal       payat  payaf 
Spirit  daughters  boat  helped  come,  come     coming  coming 

wemichemap. 
all  helped. 

18.  Nanaboush,  Nanaboush,      wemimokom  wini- 

Nanabush,         Nanabush,      of  all  the  grandfather,      of  beings  the 
tnokom  linnimokom  tulamokom. 

grandfather,     of  men  the  grandfather,   of  turtles  the  grandfather. 


14.  Linapima    tulapima    tuiapewi    tapitawi. 

Man  then      turtle  then    turtle  they    altogether. 

15.  Wishanem        tulpewi    pataman  tulpewi    paniton 
Frightened  (startled  ?)  turtlehe        praying      turtle  he      let  it  be 

wuliton. 
to  make  well. 


16.    Kshipehelen    penkwihilen    kwamipokho 

Water  running  off    it  is  drying      plain  and  mountain 

maskan        wagan      palliwi. 
powerful  or  dire     action        elsewhere. 


sitwalikho 
path  of  cave 


PARAPHRASE. 


1.  Loiur  ago  came  the  powerful  Serpent,  (Maskanako,)  when  men  had  become  evil 
t.The  sSmff  serpent  was  the  foe  of  the  beings,  and  they  became  embroiled,  haUr 

each  other. 
I.  Then  they  fought  and  despoiled  each  other,  and  were  not  peaceful. 
i.  And  the  aman  men  {Mattapewi)  fought  with  the  keeper  of  the 

/oi0tf^ 
».  Then  the  Strong  Serpent  resolved  all  men  and  beings  to  destroy  immediately. 

1  TkeBIuk  Serpent  monster,  brought  the  snakc-valer  nisYvvivg, 


hating 
dead  {JMhttn- 
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7.  The  wide  waters  rushing,  wide  to  the  hills,  everywhere  spreading,  every whcrt 

destroying. 

8.  At  the  island  of  the  turtle  {Tula)  was  Manahozho,  of  men  and  beings  the  grand- 

father— 

9.  Being  born  creeping,  at  turtle  land  he  is  ready  to  move  and  dwell. 

10.  Men  and  beings  all  go  forth  on  the  flood  of  waters,  moving  afloat,  every  way 

seeking  the  back  of  the  turtle  {Tulapin), 

11.  The  monsters  of  the  sea  were  many,  and  destroyed  some  of  them. 

12.  Then  the  daughter  of  a  spirit  helped  them  in  the  boat,  and  all  joined,  saying, 

Come  help ! 

13.  Manabozho,  of  all  beings,  of  men  and  turtles,  the  grandfather ! 

14.  All  together,  on  the  turtle  then,  the  men  then,  were  all  together. 

15.  Much  frightened,  Manabozho  prayed  to  the  turtle  that  he  would  make  all  well 

again. 

16.  Then  the  waters  ran  off,  it  was  dry  on  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  great  evil  w^nt 

elsewhere  by  the  path  of  the  cave. 


The  allusion  to  the  turtle,  in  the  tra- 
dition, is  not  fully  understood.  The  turtle 
was  connected,  in  various  ways,  with  the 
mythological  notions  of  the  upper  Algon- 
quins.  According  to  Charlevoix  and  Hen- 
nepin, the  Chippeways  had  a  tradition  that 
the  mother  of  the  human  race,  having 
been  ejected  from  heaven,  was  received 
upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  around  which 
matter  gradually  accumulated,  forming  the 
earth.*  The  Great  Turtle,  according  to 
Henry,  was  a  chief  Spirit  of  the  Chippe- 
ways, the  "  Spirit  that  never  lied,"  and  was 
often  consulted  in  reference  to  various  un- 
dertakings. An  account  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies  is  given  by  this  author.f  The 
island  of  Michilimakanak  (literally.  Great 
Turtle)  was  sacred  to  this  Spirit,  for  the 
reason,  probably,  that  a  large  hill  near  its 
centre  was  supposed  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance, in  form,  to  a  turtle.J  The  Turtle 
tribe  of  the  Lenape,  says  Heckewelder, 
claim  a  superiority  and  ascendency,  be- 
cause of  their  relationship  to  the  "  Great 
Turtle,"  the  Atlas  of  their  mythology,  who 
bears  this  great  island  (the  earth)  on  his 
back.§ 

With  these  few  illustrative  observations, 
which  might  be  greatly  extended,  I  pass 
to  the  second  or  historical  portion  of  the 
traditional  record,  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  the  details  of  the  migrations 
here  recounted,  particularly  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi 


•  Charlevoix,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  148;  Hennepin,  p.  66. 
f  Henry's  Travels,  p.  168 
i  lb.  87,  llu. 
gHeckwelder,p.  246. 


and  the  subsequent  contest  with  the  Tal- 
legwi  or  AUegwi,  and  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  latter,  coincide,  generally,  with 
those  given  by  various  authors,  and 
known  to  have  existed  among  the  Dela- 
wares. 

The  traditions,  in  their  order,  relate  first 
to  a  migration  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
attended  by  a  contest  with  a  people  de- 
nominated Snakes  or  Evil,  who  are  driven 
to  the  eastward.  One  of  the  migrating 
families,  the  Lofvanim,  literally  North- 
lings,  afterwards  separate  and  go  to  the 
snow  land,  whence  they  subsequently  go 
to  the  east,  towards  the  island  of  the  re- 
treating Snakes.  They  cross  deep  waters, 
and  arrive  at  ShinaJei,  the  Land  of  Firs. 
Here  the  Wunkenapi,  or  Westerners,  hes- 
itate, preferring  to  return. 

A  hiatus  follows,  and  the  tradition  re- 
sumes, the  tribes  still  remaining  at  Shinaki 
or  the  Fir  land . 

They  search  for  the  great  and  fine 
island,  the  land  of  the  Snakes,  where  they 
finally  arrive,  and  expel  the  Snakes.  They 
then  multiply  and  spread  towards  the 
south,  to  the  Akolaki  or  beautiful  land, 
which  is  also  called  shore-land,  and  brg- 
fir  land.  Here  they  tarried  long,  and  for 
the  first  time  cultivated  com  and  built 
towns.  In  consequence  of  a  great  drought, 
they  leave  for  the  ShiUilakiny  or  Butialo 
land.  Here,  in  consequence  of  disaffec- 
tion with  their  chief,  they  divide  and  sepa- 
rate, one  party,  the  IVetamowi,  or  the 
Wise,  tarrying,  the  others  going  off.  The 
Wetamowi  build  a  town  on  the  WisauHina 
or  Yellow  River,  (probably  the  Missouri,) 
and  for  a  long  time  are  peaceful  and  hap- 
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ff.  War  finally  breaks  out»  and  a  snc- 
cenon  of  waruke  chiefs  follow,  under 
flKNn  conquests  are  made,  north,  east, 
Mrth  and  w«Bt«-  In  the  end  Opekatit 
(iterallj  East-looking)  is  chief,  who, 
tired  with  so  much  wwrf'are,  leads  his  fol- 
lowers  towards  the  sun-rising.  They 
iRife  at  the  ilfiMticfftpa,  or  Great  River, 
(AeMisBiasippi,)  where,  being  weary,  they 
itop,  and  their  first  chief  is  Yagawanend, 
orthe^nt-maker,  under  whose  chieftaincy 
it  is  discovered  that  a  strange  people,  the 
Tuihgwi,  possess  the  rich  east  land. 
Some  of  the  WetaaMmi  are  slain  by  the 
lUkgwi,  and  then  the  cry  of  palliion! 
fattUnmH  war!  war!!  is  raised,  and  they 
go  oyer  and  attack  the  Talleywi.  The 
contest  is  continued  during  the  lives  of 
sereral  chiefs,  but  finally  terroinntcs  in 
the  TaUegwi  being  driven  southwards. 
The  conquerors  then  occupy  the  country 
<n  the  Ohio  below  the  great  lakes, — the 
■SUimyelif.  To  the  north  are  their 
inmiM^  the    Tatamaian,  literally  not-of- 


themseloet,  translated  Hurons.  The  Hu- 
rons,  however,  are  not  always  friends,  and 
they  have  occasional  contests  with  them. 

Another  hiatus  follows,  and  then  the 
record  resumes  by  saying  that  they  were 
strong  and  peaceful  at  the  land  of  the 
Tallegwi.  They  built  towns  and  planted 
com.  A  long  succession  of  chiefs  follow- 
ed, when  war  again  broke  out,  and  finally 
a  portion  under  Linkewinnek,  or  the 
Sharp-looking,  went  eastward  beyond  the 
Talegachukung  or  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Here  they  spread  widely,  warring  against 
the  Mengwi  or  Spring-people,  the  Punge- 
lika,  Lynx  or  Eries,  and  the  Mohegans  or 
Wolves.  The  various  tribes  into  which 
they  became  divided,  the  chiefs  of  each 
in  their  order,  with  the  territories  which 
they  occupied,  are  then  named, — bringing 
the  record  down  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Europeans.  This  latter  portion  we  are 
able  to  verify  in  great  part  from  authen- 
tic history. 


SONG  m— MIGRATIONS. 

1.  After  the  flood  the  true  men  (Lennapewi)  were  with  the  turtle,  in  the  cave  house, 

the  dwelling  of  Talli. 
i  It  was  then  cold,  it  froze  and  stormed,  and 
1  From  the  Northern  plain,  they  went  to  possess  milder  lands,  abounding  in  game. 

4.  Ihit  they  mi^ht  be  strong  and  rich,  the  new  comers  divided  the  land  between  the 

hunters  ana  ^lers,  (  Wtkhichik,  Elowichik,) 

5.  The  hunters  were  the  strongest,  the  best,  the  greatest. 

6.  They  spread  north,  east,  south  and  west ; 

7.  In  the  white  or  snow  country,  {Lumawakij)  the  north  country,  the  turtle  land  and 

the  hunting  country,  were  the  turtle  men  or  Linapiun. 

8.  The  snake  (evil)  people  being  afraid  in  their  cabins,  the  snake  priest  {Nakopowa) 

said  to  them,  let  us  go  away. 

9.  Then  they  went  to  the  East,  the  snake  land  sorrowfully  leaving. 

10.  Thus  escaped  the  snake  people,  by  the  trembling  and  burned  land  to  their  strong 

island,  {Akomenaki.) 

11.  Free  from  opposers,  and  without  trouble,  the  Northlings  {Lowaniici)  all  went  forth 

separating  in  the  land  of  snow,  {Winiaken,) 

12.  By  the  waters  of  the  open  sea,  the  soa  of  fish,  tarried  the  fathers  of  the  white 

eagle  (tribe  ?}  and  the  white  wolf. 

IS.  Our  fathers  were  rich ;  constantly  sailing  in  their  boats,  they  discovered  to  the 

eastward  the  Snake  Tsland. 
U.  Then  6«d  the  Head-beaver  {Wtklatnok)  and  the  Great-bird,  let  us  go  to  the 

snake  land. 

15.  AH  responded,  let  us  go  and  annihilate  the  snakes. 

16.  An  Bffreed,  the  Northerlings,  the  Easterlings,  to  pass  the  frozen  waters. 

17.  Wonderful  I    They  all  went  over  the  waters  of  the  hard,  stony  sea,  to  the  open 

inake  waters. 

18.  In  yast  numbers,  in  a  single  night,  they  went  to  the  eastern  or  snake  island ;  all 

of  them  marcbiDg  by  night  in  the  darkness. 
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19.  The  Northerlings,  the  Easterlings,  the  Southerlings,  {Shawanapi,)  the  Beaver- 

men,  {Tamakwapis,)  the  Wolf-men,  the  Hunters  or  best  men,  the  priests,   (Po- 
watapif)  the  Wiliwapi,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  their  dogs. 

20.  They  all  arrived  at  the  land  of  Firs,  ( SAiiwAnVi^r,)  where  they  tarried ;  but  the 

Western  men  (  Wunkenapi)  hesitating,  desired  to  return  to  the  old  Turtle  land, 
{Tulpaking.) 


It  may  be  suggested  that  the  account 
of  the  second  migration,  across  frozen 
waters,  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  prejudice,  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  progenitors  of  the  American  race 
arrived  m  America,  that  it  throws  suspi- 
cion upon  the  entire  record.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  the  original  tra- 
dition may  have  been  slightly  modified 
here,  by  the  dissemination  of  European 
notions  among  the  Indians.  McKenzie, 
however,  observes  of  the  traditions  of 
the  northern  Chippeways  : — "  The  Indi- 
ans say  that  they  originally  came  from 
another  country,  inhabited  by  a  wicked 
people,  and  had  traversed  a  great  lake, 
which  was  shallow,  narrow  and  ^  full  of 
islands,  where  they  suflfered  great  hard- 
ships and  much  misery,  it  being  always 
vfiater,  with  ice  and  deep  snows. 


4e    *    * 


They  describe  the  deluge  when  the 
watei-s  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  ex- 
cept the  liighest  mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  they  were  preserved.'** 

The  preceding  songs  have  something  of 
a  metrical  character,  and  there  is  in  some 
of  the  verses  an  arrangement  of  homo- 
phones which  has  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
For  instance,  the  last  verse  of  the  above 
song  is  as  follows  : 

Wemipayat  guneunga  shinaking 
Wunkenapi  chanelendam  pa  yoking 
AUowelendam  kowiyey-iulpaking. 

How  far  this  system  was  carried  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
most  of  the  transmitted  songs  or  chants 
had  something  of  this  form. 

The  next  song  resumes,  after  the  lapse 
of  an  indefinite  period,  as  follows : — 


SONG  IV.— THE  CHRONICLE. 

1 .  Lonsr  ajro  our  fathers  were  at  Shinaki  or  Firland. 

2.  The  White  Eagle  {Wapalanewa)  was  the  path-leader  of  all  to  this  place. 

3.  They  searched  the  great  and  fine  land,  the  island  of  the  Snakes. 

4.  The  hardy  hunters  and  the  friendly  spirits  met  in  council. 

5.  And  all  said  to  Kalawil  (Beautiful-head)  be  thou  chief  (  Sakima)  here. 

6.  Being  chief  he  commanded  they  should  go  against  the  Snakes. 

7.  But  the  Snakes  were  weak  and  hid  themselves  at  the  Bear  hills. 

8.  After  Kalawil,  Wapagokhas  (White -owl)  was  Sakima  at  Firland. 

9.  After  him  Jantowit  (Maker)  was  chief. 

10.  And  after  him  Chilili  (Snow-bird)  was  Sakima.    The  South,  he  said 

11.  To  our  fathers,  they  were  able,  spreading,  to  possess. 

12.  To  the  South  went  Chilili ;  to  the  East  went  Tamakwi,  (the  Beaver.) 

18.  The  Southland  {Skawanaki)  was  beautiful,  shore-land,  abounding  in  tall  firs. 

14.  The  Eastland  (  Wapanaki)  abounded  in  fish  ;  it  was  the  lake  and  buffalo  land. 

15.  After  Chilili,  Agamek  (Great  warrior)  was  chief. 

16.  Then  our  fathers  warred  against  the  robbers,  snakes,  bad  men,  and  stony  men, 

Chikonapij  Akhonapi,  Makatapi,  AsHnapi  (Assiniboins  ?) 

1 7.  After  Agamek  came  ten  chiefs,  and  then  were  many  wars,  south,  east  and  west. 

18.  After  them  was  Langundowi  (the  Peaceful)  Sakima,  at  the  Aholaking,  (Beautiful 

land.) 

19.  Following  him  Tasukamend,  (Never-bad,)  who  was  a  good  or  just  man. 

20.  The  chief  after  him  was  Pemaholend,  (Ever-beloved,)  who  did  good. 

21.  Then  Malemik  (Town-builder)  and  Pilwihalen, 

22.  And  after  these,  in  succession,  Gunokeni,  who  was  father  long,  and  Mangipiiak, 

(Big-teeth.) 


•  McKoDiie,  p.  lit. 
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ft.  Then  followed  Olumapi,  (Bimdler-of-sticks,)  who  taught  them  pictures,  (records.) 
M.  Came  then  Takwachi,  (Who-shivers-with-cold,)  who  went  southward  to  the  com 

land,  (Minihaking.) 
U,  Next  was  Htuninlend,  (Corn-eater,)  who  caused  corn  to  be  planted. 
M.  Then  Alko-ohU,  fthe  Preserver,)  who  was  useful. 

97.  Then  Shiwapi,  ^Salt-man,)  and  afterwards  Ftnkwonov:i,  (ihe  Thirsty,)  when 
28.  Iliere  was  no  ram,  and  no  com,  and  he  went  to  the  East,  far  from  the  great  river 

or  shore. 
19.  Passing  oyer  a  hollow  mountain  (OHgonunk)  they  at  last  found  food  at  Shiiila- 

kmg,  the  plains  of  the  buffalo-land. 
80.  After  FenkwanowU  came  Mekwocheiia,  (the  Weary,)  and  Chingahawi,  (the  Stiff.) 
II.  After  him  KwUikwund,  (the  Reprover,)  who  was  disliked  and  not  willingly  en- 

dared. 
13.  Being  angry,  some  went  to  the  eastward,  and  some  went  secretly  afar  off. 
38.  The  wise  tarried*  and  made  Makaholend  (the  Beloved)  chief. 
U.  By  the  Wuawana  (Yellow  river)  they  built  towns,  and  raised  com  on  the  great 

meadows. 
15.  An  being  friends,  Tamenend  (the  Amiable,  literally  beaver-like)  became  the  first 

chief. 
S6.  The  best  of  all,  then  or  since,  was  Tamenend,  and  all  men  were  his  fncnds. 
37.  After  him  was  the  good  chief,  Mcukansisil,  (Strong-buffalo,)  and 

18.  Murhigokko$,  (Big-owl,^  and  Wapikkholeny  (White-crane.) 

19.  And  then  Wingenuud,  (the  Mindful  or  Wary,)  who  made  feasts. 

40.  After  him  came  Lapatnn,  (the  White,)  and  Wallama,  (the  Painted,)  and 

41.  WapUwapit,  (White-bird,)  when  there  was  war  again,  north  and  south. 

42.  TTien  was  Tamcukan,  (Strong- wolf,)  chief,  who  was  wise  in  council  and 

43.  Who  made  war  on  all,  and  killed  maskensini,  (Great-stone.) 

44.  Me$$i$8uwi  (the  Whole)  was  next  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  Snakes,  (Akowini.) 
4ft.  CkUauwuHl  (Strong-and-good)  followed,  and  made  war  on  the  northern  enemies. 

{EAnoanuBki.) 

46.  AOumwi  (the  Lean)  was  next  chief,  and  made  war  on  the  father-snakes,  (  Towakon.) 

47.  Opekoiii  (East-looung)  being  next  chief,  was  sad  because  of  so  much  warfare, 

48.  Said,  let  ns  go  to  the  sun-rismg,  (  Wapagishek ;)  and  many  went  east  together. 

49.  Ihe  great  river  (Me$$v8tipu)  divided  the  land,  and  being  tired,  they  tarried  there. 
M.  Tagawanend  (Hut-maker)   was  next  Sakima,  and  then  the   Tallegwi  were  found 

pouessmg  the  east. 
II.  Followed  Ghitamlii,  (Strong-friend,)  who  longed  for  the  rich  east-land. 
IS.  Some  went  to  the  east,  but  the  TaUegwi  killed  a  portion. 
U.  Then  all  of  one  mind  exclaimed,  war,  war ! 

M.  The  Talamaian  (Not-of-themselves,)  and  the  Nitilowan,  all  ^o  united  (to  the  war.^ 
H.  Eitmthepend  (Sharp-looking)  was  their  leader,  and  tliey  went  over  the  river. 
56.  And  they  took  all  that  was  there,  and  despoiled  and  slow  the  Tallegwi. 

17.  Pimokkasttwi  (Stining-about)  was  next  chief,  and  then  the   l^allegwi  were  much 

too  strong. 

18.  TeMehekentU  (Open-path)  followed,  and  many  towns  were  given  up  to  him. 

19.  PrngoMchihiUa  was  chief,  and  the  Tallegwi  all  went  southward. 

60.  JBaitanwttlaiou  (the  Possessor)  was  Sakimay  and  all  the  people  were  pleased. 

61.  Bonih  of  the  lakes  they  settled  their  council-iire,  and  north  of  the  lakes  were  their 

finenda  the  Taiamatan,  (llurons  ?) 
91  Iliey  were  not  always  friends,  but  conspired  when  Gunitakan  was  chief. 
61.  Nesit  was  Idnniwaiamen,  who  made  war  on  the  Talamatan. 
91  Skdkagapewi  followed,  and  then  the  Talamaian  trembled. 

SONG  v.— THE  CHRONICLE  CONTINUED. 
I-  AH  wen  peaoefbl^  loi^  ago,  at  the  land  ot  the  Tallegwi 


U 
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2.  Then  was  Tamaganend  (Beaver-leader)  chief  at  the  White  river,  (  Wapalaneng, 

Wabash.) 
ti.   Wdpushuwi  (White-lynx)  followed,  and  much  com  was  planted. 

4.  After  came  Walickinik,  and  the  people  became  very  numerous. 

5.  Next  was  Lekhihitin,  and  made  many  records,  (  Walam-Olamin,  or  painted-sticks.) 

6.  FollQwed  Kolackuisen,  (Blue-bird,)  at  the  place  of  much  fruit  or  food,  {Make- 

liming.) 

7.  Fematalii  was  chief  over  many  towns. 

8.  And  Pepomahemen,  (Paddler,)  at  many  waters,  (or  the  great  waters.) 

9.  And  Tankawon  (Little-cloud)  was  chief,  and  many  went  away. 

1 0.  The  Nentegos  and  the  ShawanU  went  to  the  south  lands. 

1 1.  Kichilamak  (Big-beaver)  was  chief  at  the  White  lick,  (Wapahiming,) 

12.  The  good  prophet  (Onowatok)  went  to  the  west. 

13.  He  visited  those  who  were  abandoned  there  and  at  the  south-west. 

14.  Pdwanami  (Water-turtle)  was  chief  at  the  Talegahanah  (Ohio)  river. 

15.  Lakwelend  (Walker)  was  next  chief,  and  there  was  much  warfare. 

1 6.  Against  the   Towakoy  (father  Snakes,)  against  the  Sinako,  (stone  or  mountun 

Snakes,)  and  against  the  Lowako,  (north  Snakes.) 

17.  Then  was  Mokolmokoni  (grandfather  of  boats)  chief,  and  he  warred  against  the 

Snakes  in  boats. 

18.  Winelowich  (Snow-hunter)  was  chief  at  the  north-land,  {Jjowfuhkiti) 

19.  And  Linkwekinuk  (Sharp-seer)  was  chief  at  the  Alleghany  Moimtains,  (TalegaC' 

hukang.) 

20.  And  Wapalawlkwan  (East-settler)  was  chief  east  of  the  TaUegwi  land. 

2 1 .  Large  and  long  was  the  east  land  ; 

22.  It  had  no  enemies,  (snakes,)  and  was  a  rich  and  good  land. 

23.  And  Gikenopalat  (Great- warrior)  was  chief  towards  the  north  ; 

24.  And  Ilanaholend  (Stream-lover)   at  the   branching  stream,   (Saakwihanttng  or 

Susmiehanna.) 
to.  And  Gattawisi  (the  Fat)  was  Sakima  at  the  Sassafras-land,  {Winaki.) 
;J6.  All  were  hunters  from  the  big  Salt  Water  {Gishik^hapipek,  Chesapeak,  or  literally 

Salt  Sea  of  the  Sun,)  to  the  again  (or  other)  sea. 
•27.  Makliuawip  (Red-arrow)  was  chief  at  tide  water,  (Lapihaneng,) 

28.  And  Wolomenap  was  chief  at  the  Strong  Falls,  {Matkekitong,  Trenton  ?) 

29.  And  the  Wapenend  and  the  Tumewand  were  to  the  north. 

30.  Walitpallat  (Good-fighter)  was  chief  and  set  out  against  the  north — 

31.  Then  trembled  the  Mahongwi,  (the  Iroquois?)  and  the  Pungelika,  (lynx-like,  or 

Eries.) 
i^2.  Then  the  second  Tamenend  (Beaver)  was  chief,  and  he  lAade  peace  with  all. 

33.  And  all  were  friends,  all  united  under  this  great  chief. 

34.  After  him  was  Kichilamak  (Great-good-beaver)  chief  in  the  Sassafras-land. 

35.  WapahaJcey  (White-body)  was  chief  at  the  Sea-shore,  (  6'Afciyo6i.) 

36.  Elangonel  (the  Friendly)  was  chief,  and  much  good  was  done. 

37.  And  Fitemunen  was  chief,  and  people  came  from  somewhere. 

38.  At  this  time  from  the  east  sea  came  that  which  was  white,  (vessels  ?) 

39.  Makelomush  was  chief  and  made  all  happy. 

40.  Wulakeningus  was  next  chief,  and  was  a  warrior  at  the  south. 

41.  He  made  war  on  the  OlaHwako,  (Cherokee  snakes  or  enemies,)  and  upon  the 

Akowetako,  (Coweta  ?  snakes.) 

42.  Wapngamoski  (White-otter)  was  next  chief,  and  made  the  Talamalans  (Huroos) 

friends. 

43.  Wapashum  followed,  and  visited  the  land  of  TaUegwi  at  the  west.* 


*  "  At  present,"  says  Lovkiel,  "  the  Delawares  call  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Wabash  into  the  Ohio,  AUignri-nengk,  that  is,  a  land  into  which  tiiey  came  from  distant  parts.* 
_£»!  United  Bnthno,]^,  1S7. 
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a  Unra  were  the  HiHniki,  (UlinoLs,)  the  ShawanU,  (Shawaooes,)  and  theKenawiki, 

(Kenhawai?) 
15.  IntUpayai  was  also  chief,  and  went  to  the  great  lakes. 
4d.  AndheTisited  the  Weadamik,  (Beaver-children,  or  Miamis,)  and  made  them  friends. 

47.  Then  came  Fackimilzm,   (Cranberrjr-ca'ter,)   who  made  the    Tawa   (Ottawas) 

friends. 

48.  Lawapaiukan  was  chief,  and  visited  the  noisy- place,  {Ganshowenik.) 

49.  And  Taahawuuo  was  chief  at  the  Sea-shore,  {Shayabing.) 

50.  Then  the  children  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Unamini,  (Turtle  trihe,)  the  Rrmri- 

mmi,  (Wolf  tribe,)  the  Chikimini,  (Turkey  tribe.) 
61.  Epallakehmul  was  chief,  and  fought  the  Mahongwi,  but  failed. 
58.  iMugommoi  was  chief,  and  the  Mahongwi  trembled. 
5S.  Wmufommtd  was  chief,  yonder  between.  (?) 

54.  The  Oiakwi  and  Watioiowi  were  his  enemies. 

55.  WdpachikU  (White  crab)  was  chief  and  a  friend  of  the  shore  people. 

56.  Ntmaekipai  was  chief  towards  the  sea. 

57.  Now  from  north  and  south  came  the  Wapagachik,  (white-comers,) 

58.  Pfofeaung  to  be  friends,  in  big-birds,  (ships.)    Who  are  they  ? 


able  to  verify  them,  are  historically  correct. 
It  is  here  given  in  its  original  form,  witli 
no  attempt  at  paraphrase.  It  resumes 
with  an  answer  to  the  question  which  con- 
cludes the   last  song,   '*who   are   these 


Here  stop  the  pictured  records.  There 
k,  howerer,  a  fragment  in  the  original 
MSS.,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  continua- 
tion, and  concerning  which  Rafinesque 
mj%  nothing  more  than  that  it  "  was 
tnulaied  from  the  Lenape  by  John  Wapsinis  i 
Bums."    The  references,  so  far  as  I  am 

SONG  VI.— THE  MODERN  CHRONICLE. 

L  Alasy  alas  1  we  now  know  who  they  are,  these  Wapslnis,  (Elast-people,)  who  came 
oat  of  the  sea  to  rob  us  of  our  lands.  Starving  wretches !  they  came  with 
smiles,  bat  soon  became  snakes,  (or  enemies.) 

S.  The  WalumoUim  was  made  by  Lfkhibii,  (the  writer,)  to  record  our  glory.  Shall 
I  write  another  to  record  our  fall  ?  No !  Our  foes  have  taken  care  to  do  that  ; 
but  I  speak  what  they  know  not  or  conceal. 

I.  We  have  had  many  other  chiefs  since  that  unhappy  time.  There  were  three  be- 
fore the  friendly  Mikwon  {Mignon  or  Penn)  came.  Matianikum*  (not  strong) 
was  chief  when  the  If^tnciAro/i  (Swedes)  came  to  ll'inaki  ;  iVaAumen  (Raccoon) 
when  the  Sinalwi  (Dutch)  came,  and  Ikwahon  (Fond-of- women)  when  th<> 
YmiJtwis  (English)  came.     Miguan  (Penn)  and  his  friends  came  soon  after. 

4.  Th^  were  all  received  and  fed  with  corn ;  but  no  land  was  ever  sold  to  them  : 
ve  never  sold  any  land.  They  were  allowed  to  dwell  with  us,  to  build  houses 
and  plant  com,  as  friends  and  allies.  Because  they  were  hungry  and  we  thought 
them  children  of  (rUhaki,  (or  sun-land,)  and  not  serpents  and  children  of  ser- 
pents. 

5.  And  they  were  traders,  bringing  fine  new  tools,  and  weapons,  and  cloth,  and 
beads,  for  which  we  gave  them  skins  and  shells  and  corn.  And  we  liked  them 
and  the  things  they  brought,  for  we  thought  them  good  and  made  by  the 
children  of  OMaki, 

i  Bat  they  broaght  also  fire-guns,  and  fire- waters,  which  burned  and  killed ;  also 
banUes  and  trinkets  of  no  use,  for  we  had  better  ones  before. 

}•  After  Mikwon,  came  the  sons  of  Dolojo- Sakima,  (King  George,)  who  said,  more 
hndp  more  land  we  must  have,  and  no  limit  could  be  put  to  their  steps. 

*ACi  hf  RafiM9qu§.    <■  Mattanikwn  was  chief  in  1645.    He  is  caWed  3fatta-Kom\>^  llc^n^'«\i^ 
^.  A  HapAr,  has  1IIM9  JUi  ocma  iuJ/ Swedish.    Horn  is  not  LenapL    Mat\Aw\W>mi  ul^vda  Koi- 
rnmiw^kaat  botm,  mnbiem  cfhrnring  Uitle  streogtb." 
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8.  But  in  the  North  were  the  children  of  Lowi-Sakima,  (King  Louis,)  who  were  our 

good  friends,  friends  of  our  friends,  foes  of  our  foes ;  yet  with  Dolojo  wished 
always  to  war. 

9.  We  had  three  chiefs  after  Mikwon  came, — SkaHchi,  who  was  another  Tdmenend, 

and  Sasunam-lt^ikwikkonf  (Our-uncle-the-builder,)  and  7\iiaiiii,  (Beaver-taker,) 
who  was  killed  by  a  Yankwako,  (English  snake,)  and  then  we  vowed  revenge. 

10.  Nelatawis  (First-new-being)  became  chief  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west.     Again 

at  Talligewink  (Ohio,  or  place  of  Tallegwi)  on  the  river  Cuyahoga,  near  our  old 
friends  the  Talamatans.    And  he  called  on  all  them  of  the  east  (to  go  to  war). 

11.  But  Tadeskung  was  chief  in  the  east  at  Mahoning,  and  was  bribed  by  Yankwis; 

then  he  was  burnt  in  his  cabin,  and  many  of  our  people  were  killed  at  Hickory 
(Lancaster)  by  the  land-robber  Yankwis, 

1 2.  Then  we  joined  Lowi  in  war  against  the  Yankwis  ;  but  they  were  strong,  and  they 

took  Lowanaki  (North-land,  Canada)  from  Lowi,  and  came  to  us  in  Talegavoink, 
when  peace  was  made,  and  we  called  them  Kichikani,  (Big-knives.) 

13.  Then  AUmi  (White-eyes)  and   Gcfc/cnt/nrf  (Buck-killer)  were  chiefs,  and  all  the 

nations  near  us  were  friends,  and  our  grand-children  again. 

14.  When  the  Eastern-fires  began  to  resist  Dolojo,  they  said  we  should  be  another 

fire  with  them.  But  they  killed  our  chief  Unamiwi  (the  Turtle)  and  our  broth- 
ers on  the  Muskingum.  Then  Hopokan  (Strong-pipe)  of  the  Wolf  tribe  was 
made  chief,  and  he  made  war  on  the  Kichikani-  Yankwis,  and  became  the  friend 
of  Dolojo,  who  was  then  very  strong. 

15.  But  the  Eastern-fires  were  stronger ;  they  did  not  take  LowinaJd,  but  became  free 

from  Dolojo,  We  went  to  Wapahani  (White  river)  to  be  further  from  them  ; 
but  they  followed  us  everywhere,  and  we  made  war  on  them,  till  they  sent 
Makhiakho,  (Black-snake,  General  Wayne,)  who  made  strong  war. 

16.  We  next  made  peace  and  settled  limits,  and  our  chief  was  Hacking-pouskwn, 

Hard-walker,)  who  was  good  and  peaceful.  He  would  not  join  our  broth- 
ers, the  Shawanis  and  Oltawas,  nor  Dolojo  in  the  next  war. 

17.  Yet  after  the  last  peace,  the  Kichikani- Yankwis  came  in  swarms  all  around  us, 

and  they  desired  also  our  lands  of  Wapahani,     It  was  useless  to  resist,  because 
they  were  getting  stronger  and  stronger  by  joining  fires. 
IS  Kithtilkand  and  Lapanibit  were  the  chiefs  of  our  two  tribes  when  we  resolved  to 
exchange  our  lands,  and  return  at  last  beyond  the  Masispek,  near  to  our  old 
country. 

19.  We  shall  be  near  our  foes  the  Wakon,  (Osages,)  but  they  are  not  worse  than  the 

Yankwunkon  (English-snakes)  who  want  to  possess  the  whole  Big-island. 

20.  Shall  we  be  free  and  happy,  then,  at  the  new  Wapahani  1    We  want  rest,  and 

peace,  and  wisdom. 


So  terminate  these  singular  records. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  they  lack  that  kind 
of  authentication,  which  depends  upon  a 
full  and  explicit  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  found, 
transcribed  and  translated.  Rafinesque 
was  not  particular  in  these  matters,  and 
his  carelessness  and  often  extravagant  as- 
sumptions, have  rendered  his  name  of  little 
weight  in  matters  of  research.  Still, 
upon  neither  of  these  grounds  may  we 
reject  these  records.  As  already  ob- 
served, they  have  the  internal  evidence  of 
genuineness,  and  are  well  supported  by 
collateral  circumstances.  Some  of  these 
circumstances  were  presented  at  the  out- 


set, and  need  not  be  recapitulated.  Rafi- 
nesque himself  has  anticipated,  and  thus 
disposes  of  one  objection,  not  among  the 
least  formidable :  "  That  so  many  genera- 
tions and  names  can  be  remembered,  may 
appear  doubtful  to  some ;  but  when  sym- 
bolical si^s  and  paintings  are  accom- 
panied with  songs,  and  carefully  taught 
from  generation  to  generation,  their  reten- 
tion and  perpetuation  is  not  so  remarka- 
ble." To  this  may  with  propriety  be 
added  the  subjoined  observations  of 
Loskiel :  "  The  Delawares  delight  in  de- 
scribing their  genealogies,  and  are  so  well 
versed  in  them,  that  they  mark  every 
branch  of  the  family   with  the  greatest 
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Tfaej  also  add  the  ehnracter 
rflUrfbrefadien :  >nch  ui  on«  was  a  vise 
■d  iateUigent  connsellor;  a  renowned 
nnur,  m  rieh  man,  etc.  But  though 
tkejr  are  indifferent  about  the  history  of 
*~-*-  *imea,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
^  and  writing,  yet  their  ancestors 
nra  well  amre  that  they  atood  in  need 
of  MKnetliing  to  enable  them  to  convey 
Acir  ideaa  to  a  dislast  nation,  or  preserve 
Ihe  memory  of  remarkable  evenU.  To 
lUa  end  tJiey  invented  Bomething  like 
hioniglypliica,  and  also  strings  and  belts 
d(  wampum,  etc,"* 

I  hare  alluded  to  the  general  identity 
tf  the  mTtholo^cal  traditions  here  re- 
aorded,  with  those  which  are  known  to 
luiTa  been,  and  which  are  still  current 
■auK^  the  naljona  of  the  Algonquin 
itoeL  The  same  naay  be  observed  of  the 
tndi&m  which  are  of  a  historical  char- 
•rier,  and  particularly  that  which  relates 
to  tlie  contest  with  the  people  denomi- 
Mted  the  Talkgm.  The  name  of  this 
people  ia  still  perpetuated  in  the  word 
Jwibaay,  the  original  significance  of 
rtiut  is  more  apparent,  when  it  is  written 
■  n  snabbreviated  form,  Taliegm-henna, 
or  l^liwm-Aaniia,  literally  "  River  of  the 
Ul^wi."    It  was  applied  to  the  Ohio, 


(flu  present  name  ia  Iroquois,  and  literally 
mdered  by  the  French  La  Btlle  Rim'ere.) 
ad  ii  still  retained  as  the  designation  of 


ikBotthcm  or  principal  tributary.  The 
tiditioparT  contest  between  the  Lenape 
■dtha  Tulefpri  is  given  by  Heckcweldcr, 
■d  ia  adduced  m  further  illustration  of 
As  general  concurrence  above  mentioned. 
lit  detatla  vary  in  some  points,  but  I  am 
■And  to  give  the  first  position  to  the 
hiditiaBi  aa  presented  m  the  Walum- 
ika;  it  being  altc^ther  the  most  simple 
■1  toantant.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
Kr.  Aekawelder's  diffuse  account  b  much 
aateaed  in  the  followmg  quotations,  and 
Alt  nut  whieh  refen  to  the  wars  with 
feaCnankeea,  etc.,  is  entirely  omitted  : — 


^according  to  the  trs- 

dmnt  to  mem  from  Iheir  ances- 

>■)  twUsd  many  bundled  years  ago,  in  a 
Wy  dtatant  eeoB^f,  in  the  western  part  af  the 
tesriean  oonHnent.  For  some  resKon  which 
tlRBstbid  accounted  for,  they  determined  on 
~'     ~'      to  the  eaatward,  and  accordingly  set 


ODt  together  in  a  body.  After  a  very  lonp  jour- 
ney, and  many  nights'  eccampment,  ('  nights' 
encampmeDt '  is  a  halt  of  a  year  in  a  placei) 
they  at  length  arrived  on  the  Natnaeu-Sipu,' 
where  they  fell  in  with  tbeMengwi,  (Ironnois,) 
who  had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant 
country,  and  had  struck  upon  this  river  higher 
up.  Their  object  was  ihe  same  with  t list  of 
the  Delawsrea  ;  they  were  proceeding  to  the 
eaatward,  until  they  shaiild  find  a  country 
tiiat  pleased  ihem.  The  spies  which  the  Le- 
nape had  sent  forward  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoilering,  had  long  before  their  arrival 
discovered  that  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  inhabited  by  a  very  powerfnl  nation, 
WDO  had  many  large  towns  built  on  the  great 
rivers  flowing  through  the  land.  These  people 
(as  I  was  told)  called  themselves  Tail^ioi  or 
Taliigeini.  Col.  John  Gibson,  however,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Indiana,  and  speaks  several  of  their  languages, 
is  often  of  opinion  that  [hey  were  called  Al- 
ligewi."  *  *  *  .,#,. 
"  Many  wonderful  things  are  told  of  this 
fsmoas  people.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
remarkably  tall  and  stout,  and  there  are  tra- 
ditions that  there  were  giants  among  them. 
It  ia  related,  that  they  hacTbuilt  to  themselves 
regular  fortifications  or  entrenchments,  from 
whence  they  would  sally  out,  but  were  gene- 
rally repulsed,  »  •  «  When  the  Lenape  ar- 
rived on  the  banks  nf  the  Mi^^iesippi,  they  sent 
a  message  to  the  AliigevA,  to  request  pf  rmii^ 
sion  to  settle  themselves  in  their  neighborliood. 
This  was  refuied  them;  but  they  obtained 
leave  to  pass  through  the  country,  and  seek  a 
settlement  further  to  the  eastward.  They  ac- 
cordingly commenced  passing  the  Mississippi, 
when  the  jlU^cri  discovering  their  great  num- 
bers became  alarmed,  and  made  a  furions  at- 
tack upon  those  who  had  crossed.  Fired  at 
their  treachery,  the  Lenape  consulted  on  what 
was  to  be  done  ;  whetlior  to  retreat,  or  try  their 
strength  against  tlieir  oppressors.  While  this 
was  going  on  the  Mengwi,  who  had  contented 
themselves  with  looking  on  from  a  distance, 
offered  to  join  the  Lenspe,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  bo  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  coun- 
try, in  case  the  cnmbinalinn  was  successful. 
Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  con- 
federates  were  able,  after  mony  severe  conflicts, 
to  drive  the  AlUgowi  down  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  cnnquerors  divided  the  country  be- 
tween themselves ;  the  Mengwi  selecting  the 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  I,akcs,  and 
on  their  tributary  ttresms,  while  the  I^enape 
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■  This  differs  from  the  foregoing  record,  and  is 
undoubtedly  incorrect.  It  ia  Hiflieult  to  derive 
Uispiflaippi  from  Nanwi-Sipu.  irhioh  ia  made  up 
of  Nataaet,  a.  lisli.  and  Hipu,  river.  Ihe  etv- 
mulngy  is  clenrly  J/c»u,  Meiai,  or  Mirhi,  signily- 
vnggrml,  or  as  Ur.  Clnllatin  snggesl?,  the  Kkoh, 
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took  possession  of  the  country  below  them. 
For  a  long  period  of  time,  some  say  many 
hundreds  of  years,  the  two  nations  lived  peace- 
ably, and  increased  their  numbers  with  great 
rapidity.  Ultimately  some  of  the  most  adven- 
turous among  them  crossed  the  mountains  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  and  falling  on  streams 
runninsf  to  the  eastward,  followed  them  to  the 
great  Bay  River,  (Susquehanna,)  and  thence  to 
the  Bay  (Chesapeak)  itself.  As  tbev  pursued 
their  travels,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  wa- 
ter, sometimes  near  and  sometimes)  on  the 
great-salt-water  Lake,  (as  they  call  the  m  a,) 
they  discovered  tlie  great  river  which  we  call 
the  Delaware ;  and  still  further  to  the  east- 
ward, the  Sheyicbbi  country,  now  called  New 
Jersey.  Afterwards  they  reached  the  stream 
now  called  the  Hudson.  The  reports  of  the 
adventurers  caused  large  bodies  to  follow  them, 
who  settled  upon  the  four  great  rivers,  the 
Delaware,  Hudson,  Susquehanna  and  Potomac, 
making  the  Delaware,  which  they  call "  L^na- 
f)ewihUltick  (the  river  of  the  Lenape)  the  cen- 
tre of  their  possessions. 

"  They  add  that  a  portion  of  their  people  re- 
mained beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  still  another 
portion  tarried  between  the  Alississippi  and  the 
Mountains.  The  largest  portion,  they  sup- 
posed, settled  on  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  were 
divided  into  three  tribes,  two  of  which  were 
distinguished  as  UiitHmiSf  or  Turtle,  and 
WnaUichtgo,  or  Turkey.  These  chose  the 
lands  lying  nearest  the  coast.  Their  settle- 
ments extended  from  the  Mohicanittuck  (river 
of  the  Mohicans,  or  Hudson)  to  beyond  the 
i^otomac.  *  *  *  The  third  great  tribe,  the 
Minsi,  (which  we  have  corrupted  into  Mon- 
seys,)  or  tribe  of  the  wolf,  lived  back  of  the 
others,  forming  a  kind  of  bulwark,  and  watch- 
ing the  nations  of  the  Mengtoi.  They  were 
considered  the  most  active  and  warlike  of  all 
the  tribes.  They  extended  tiieir  settlements 
from  the  Minisuik,  where  they  had  tlieir  coun- 
cil-fire, quite  to  the  Hudson  on  the  east,  and 
westward  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  and  north- 
ward to  the  head  waters  of  that  stream  and  the 
Delaware.  *  *  *  From  the  above  throe 
divisions  or  tribes,  comprising  together  the 
body  of  the  people  called  Delawarcs,  sprung 
many  others,  who,  having  for  their  own  con- 
venience chosen  distinct  spots  to  settle  in,  and 
increasing  in  numbers,  gave  themselves  names, 
or  received  them  from  others.  *  *  *  * 
Meanwhile  trouble  ensued  with  the  Mern^ij 
who  occupied  the  southern  shores  of  tlie  Lakes, 
and  resulted  in  fierce  and  sanguinary  wars. 
The  reverses  of  the  Mtngtoi  inaiiccd  them  to 
confederate,  afler  which  time  the  contests  with 
the  Lenape  were  carried  on  with  vigor  until 
tlie  arrival  of  the  French  in  Canada." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  traditions,  as  given  by  Hecke- 
welder,  and  the   Walum-olwrn,  in  respect 


to  the  name  of  the  confederates  against 
the  TaUegwi.  Li  the  latter  the  allies  aiv 
called  Talamatan,  literally  Not-of-then- 
selves,  and  which,  in  one  or  two  cases,  is 
translated  Hurons,  with  what  correctOM 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.*  Heckewelder 
calls  them  Mengwi,  Iroquois.  This  most 
be  a  mistake,  as  the  Mengwi  are  subse- 
quently and  ver}'^  clearly  alluded  to  in  the 
Walum-olum,  as  distinct  from  the  Takm- 
cUan. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  traditions  of 
almost  all  the  tribes,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  continent,  refer,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, to  a  migration  from  the  west- 
ward. "  When  you  ask  them,"  says  Law- 
son,  speaking  of  the  Carolina  Indians, 
"  whence  their  fathers  came,  that  first  in- 
habited the  country,  they  will  point  to  the 
westward  and  say,  *  Where  the  sun  sleeps, 
our  fathers  came  thence.'  "f  Most  of  ihe 
nations  speak  of  the  passage  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  Natchez,  who  assimilated 
more  nearly  to  the  central  American  and 
Peruvian  stocks,  (the  Tollecan  family,)  m- 
formed  Du  Pratz  that  theyjonce  dwelt  at  the 
south-west,  "  under  the  8un."J  The  Mus- 
cogulges  or  Creeks,  according  to  Bar- 
tram's  manuscript,  assert  that  they  for- 
merly lived  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  they  relinquished  that  country  in  obe- 
dience to  a  dream  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  go  to  the  country  where  the 
sun  rises.  They  claim  that  they  crossed 
the  river  in  their  progress  eastward,  about 
the  period  that  De  Soto  visited  Florida. 
The  Cherokees  (a  cognate  tribe)  have  a 
similar  tradition.  They  assert  that  "a 
long  time  ago  all  the  Indians  travelled  a 
great  distance  and  came  to  a  great  water. 
Upon  arriving  there,  and  immediately  be- 
fore or  immediately  after  crossing,  it  is  not 
remembered  which,  a  part  went  north  and 
another  part  south.  Those  who  went 
northwards  settled  in  two  towns  called 
Ka^nO'too-gi  and  Nu^ia-gi ;  the  others 
at  Ka-ga-H'U,  or  old  town,  and  because 
they  took  the  lead  in  the  journey  were 


*  In  Heckewelder  we  find  the  Hurons  sometimes 
called  DtlamattenoB,  which  is  probably  but  mn- 
oUier  mode  of  writing  TcUamatan,  Although 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Iroquois  language,  the 
Hiu-ons  seom  to  hare  generally  maintained  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  Lenape. 
ILawson's  Carolina,  p.  170. 
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{OBridered  the  gnmdfaihera  of  the  In- 

dini."*    Roger  Williams  informs  us  that 

tke  soath-west,  or   Sawaniwa,  was  con- 

itm&y  referred  to  hj  the  Indians  of  New 

Isfland.     "From  thence,  according  to 

Ihor  traditions,  they  came.    There  is  the 

eonrt  of  their  ^reat  God,  Cawtaniouni ; 

there  are  all  their  ancestors*  souls  ;  there 

Ihey  also  £ro  when  they  die,  and  from 

thfloce  came  their  com  and  heans,  out 

flf  Cawiantowii't  field/'f 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  general 
taor  and  some  of  the  more  important  de- 
tiilB  of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Algraiqain  stock,  as  they  have  been  pre- 


sented to  us  by  various  authorities,  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  foregoing  remark- 
able records.  These  records  are  peculiar, 
chiefly  as  giving  us  a  greater  number  of 
details  than  we  before  possessed.  What- 
ever their  historical  value,  they  possess 
the  highest  interest,  as  coming  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  a  rude  system  of 
representation,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
first  advance  beyond  a  simple  oral  trans- 
mission of  ideas,  and  from  which  we  may 
trace  upwards  the  progress  of  human  in- 
vention to  its  highest  and  noblest  achieve- 
ment, the  present  perfected  form  of  writ- 
ten language. 


A  PLAN    FOR   IMPBOVING   THE    NATIONAL    FINANCE. 


BT   AMMIEL  J.    WILLARD,    ESQ. 


It  k  doe  to  the  author  of  the  following  "  plan,**  to  inform  our  readers  that  it  was  given  to  th« 
Utor  for  poblicatioD  in  November,  1848,  but  was  soon  after  witlidrawn  by  Mr.  TV.  for  rcvisaL  The 
NMit  appearance  of  the  Comptroller's  Report  to  the  New  York  Legi.>«laturc,  in  which  some  features 
rfflM'puui*  miggeeted  bj  Mr.  W.  are  shadowed  forth,  seemed  to  render  this  statement  necessary. 


the  future  committed  to  a  philosophy  not 
/ess  absurd  than  Utopian. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  fahric  of 
society  has  stood  for  centuries,  have  sud- 
denly been  found  to  be  in  a  rotten  condi- 
tion, and  the  work  of  ages  must  be  taken 
down  to  rebuild  from  tlie  foundation.  It 
is  idle  to  continue  to  improve  and  beautif j 
the  edifice  while  its  timbers  and  braces  are 
decayed  and  tottering.  In  every  existing 
institution  the  disciple  of  radicalism  finds 
marks  of  this  sad  dilapidation,  and  evident 
misconstruction.  Church  and  state  teem 
equally  with  ruinous  absurdities.  The  re- 
lations of  social  and  domestic  life  are  forced 
and  unnatural.  The  fireside,  with  its  sym- 
pathies and  its  associations,  is  the  nursery 
of  error,  while  not  even  the  principles  and 
the  expedients  of  commerce  are  exempt 
from  the  taint  of  unsound  philosophy. 
A  new  philosophy,  springing  not  from 
13 


The  ^Bordered  condition  of  the  finance 
rf  the  country  demands  the  earliest  at- 
lention  of  the  Whig  Administration,  which 
kif  been  called  by  the  people  to  correct 
IhaUimders  of  its  predecessors. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  our  coim- 
tij,  thttt  for  several  years  her  councils 
hm  been  directed  by  theorists,  rather 
tkn  pvactical  statesmen.  Opinions  deem- 
ed popular  or  likely  to  become  so,  rccom- 
nanded  partly  by  this,  and  partly  by  their 
OVB  eitravagance,  have  been  followed  in 
pnference  to  the  conclusions  of  grave  cx- 
parioiee.  The  civilization  of  the  age  has 
mi  pronounced  irrational,  its  expedients 
hive  been  condemned,  its  conclusions  fal- 
■led,  and  the  interests  of  the  present  and 
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the  nature  of  things  as  they  are,  but  from 
a  state  of  mind  termed  radicalism,  has 
promised  a  cure  for  all  these  evils,  and 
the  birth  of  a  golden  age.  We  have  hst- 
ened  to  its  seductive  promises,  and  have 
committed  some  of  our  most  cherished  in- 
terests to  it,  happily,  however,  to  awake 
from  the  dangerous  dream  of  delusion,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  to  return  to  reason  and 
sound  philosophy. 

We  are  now  suffering  from  having  de- 
parted from  the  rational  and  the  practical, 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  the  sublime  and 
the  fanciful. 

As  a  country  we  enjoy,  at  the  present 
moment,  advantages  which  should  place 
us  in  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity. 
We  are  the  only  nation  of  advanced  civili- 
zation, exempt  from  internal  commotions. 
We  are  the  only  leading  power  of  either 
hemisphere,  not  threatened  with  external 
war.  We  are  the  granary  of  Europe, 
whose  agriculture  is  neglected  and  de- 
cayed in  the  commotions  that  distract  her. 
We  offer  secure  and  profitable  investment 
to  capital,  which  it  is  our  policy  to  invite 
and  welcome  to  our  shores.  The  times 
are  auspicious  for  our  becoming  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  great  bulk  of  products 
consumed  in  our  own  country,  and  large 
exporters  to  foreign  countries.  And  yet 
our  factories  are  closed  or  runniiifj  at  ruin- 
ous  loss,  our  great  staples  are  accumula- 
ting for  want  of  buyers,  the  rate  of  interest 
is  at  an  extraordinary  height,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  our  merchants  arc 
threatened  with  bankruptcy.  Not  a  few 
have  already  been  compelled  to  succumb 
to  the  disasters  of  the  times,  and  many  are 
looking  to  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  to  rescue  them  from  ruin. 

Why  is  this  ?  We  answer,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  policy  which  overthrew  the 
tariff  of  1842,  and  established  the  sub- 
treasury,  is  its  legitimate  cause. 

The  idea  of  the  sub- treasury  could 
have  originated  under  no  other  circumstan- 
ces than  those  that  occasioned  it.  Pro- 
duced as  it  was  out  of  a  state  of  universal 
distrust  and  bankruptcy,  following  as  the 
necessary  reaction  from  the  speculations 
of  1830,  it  committed  the  fatal  misUike  of 
supposing  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
be  permanent.  As  a  powerful  depletive 
suited  to  draw  off  the  feverish  humors 
from  the  body  commercial,  it  was  proposed 


at  a  time  when  restorative  tonics  were  tl 
remedy  required. 

The  project  never  was  in  a  true  sei 
popular.     From  the  Whig  party  it  n^^  ^ 
undivided  opposition — ^from  its  own  side      i 
received  cold   support.     A  distinguish,  ^aj 
Southern  Democrat,  the  late  Mr.  Lega-»-^^ 
openly  opposed  the  scheme,  which  he  cos. 
ceived  was  intended  to  aim  a  blow  at  fclje 
entire  credit  system.     The  downfall  of    its 
distinguished  projector  was  prophesied  fy 
his  political  associates  from  the  moment  it 
was  ascertained  that  with  it  he  intended 
"  to  $ink  or  stvim.** 

The  election  of  General  Harrison  for  a 
time  deferred  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
treasury;   nor  would   it    have   been   re- 
vived  under    any    other    administration 
than  such  an  one   as  the  present.     We 
have  fairly  tried  the  sub-treasury.     If  it 
had  been  calculated  to  produce  a  single 
good  result,  that  result  should  appear  by 
this  time  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  to  the  ef- 
fects of  that  system,  to  see  the  principles 
which  condemn  it  falsified.     We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  sub-treasury  scheme.     Its  charac- 
ter and  tendencies  have  ceased  to  be  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  and   have  become  fixed 
facts,  to  be  shaken  only  by  discrediting 
experience.     We  now  see  what  we  then 
foretold,  that  it  must  drain  the  banks  of 
specie,  and  cramp  the  operations  of  regular 
business  ;   that  it  must  do  as  it  has  done, 
enhance   the   rate  of  interest  on  money, 
enrich  the  capitalist,  and  impoverish  the 
producing  classes. 

It  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  essay 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
country  a  system  of  finance  which,  if  it  is 
not  free  from  imperfections,  incident  to  all 
human  systems,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
uniting  in  itself  those  qualities  which  expe- 
rience has  tested  and  found  to  be  valuable. 

The  great  object  which  the  plan  pro- 
posed has  in  view  is  to  furnish  a  sound 
currency  for  the  nation — safe  for  govern- 
ment and  safe  for  individuals.  It  promises 
to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  great 
problem — how  can  a  sound  paper  curren- 
cy  be  established,  possessing  an  undimin- 
ished value  throughout  the  country,  and 
based  upon  an  actual  property  foundation  ? 
— while  it  is  obnoxious  to  few  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  great  centralized  bimk- 
ing  institutions. 
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In  order  clearlj  to  present  the  plan 
jvoposed,  it  ig  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
nniiDg  system  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  the  State  of  New- York,  to  which 
It  ii  eloaelj  allied  in  principle,  and  in  tlic 
probable  result  of  its  operation.  Inde- 
pendent, however,  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
object  which  we  have  immediately  in 
Tiew,  it  is  of  interest  to  the  country  to 
know  the  character  of  the  different  systems 
of  banking  tried  in  the  several  States,  and 
the  results  which  have  been  found  in  prac- 
tice to  flow  from  them. 

The  New- York  system  has  justly  been 
tenned  the  Free  Banking  System,  from  the 
fKt  that  it  opens  the  business  of  hanking 
to  the  free  competition  of  individuals  and 
anodations.  The  ri^ht  to  issue  circulat- 
■g  notes  is  there  no  longer  incident  to  the 
fnmchise  of  incorporation,  derived  from 
the  favor  of  the  legislature ;  but  it  is  the 
light  of  any  individual  or  association  of 
iadindiiala  complying  with  certain  condi- 
tions, and  submitting  to  certain  restric- 
tioos.  In  this  respect  it  harmonizes  with 
thegenins  of  our  people. 

That  system  proposes  as  its  object,  the 
ncmity  of  the  bill-holder  and  of  the  public 
It  large.  It  subjects  the  bank  to  exami- 
utioii,  by  a  legally  constituted  commission ; 
itiequires  the  bank  to  hold  at  all  times  an 
■noaiit  of  specie,  deemed  suflicient  for  the 
isdemption  of  its  notes,  and  subjects  it  to 
other  necessary  restrictions  tending  to  this 
remit. 

It  is  not  appropriate  to  our  purpose  to 
ttter  into  an  exposition  of  the  general  fea- 
tam  of  this  system.  \Ve  have  only  to  do 
litht  he  method  which  it  employs  for  the 
meanty  of  the  bill-holder ;  in  this  respect 
it  ii  bq^ood  all  question  the  most  valuabh; 
■iprovement  effected  in  modem  banking. 

Any  mdividual  or  association  of  individ- 
idi  it  allowed  to  deposit  with  the  Comp- 
MDer  of  the  State,  any  amount  of  the  stock 
or  pahEe  debt  of  the  State,  not  less,  liow- 
•ver,  than  1 100,000,  which  deposit  is  held 
tj  flie  Comptroller  in  trust,  to  be  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  such  in- 
Siilnal  or  association,  should  the  payment 
aClhdr  notes  be  refused  on  presentation. 

ITpon  making  such  deposit  the  deposi- 
tor becomes  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
'OoMmtroller  an  amount  of  engraved  bills  in 
Uh^  complete  with  the  exception  of  the 
of  the  officers  of  the  bank,  equal 


to  the  market  value  of  the  stock  deposited ; 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  par  value  of 
the  stock. 

The  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  provide 
bills  for  deliverv  to  banks  as  follows  :  He 
IS  re(juircd  to  cause  circulating  notes  to  be 
engraved  and  printed  of  the  different  de- 
nominations authoiized  by  law,  to  be  issued. 
Tliese  bills  must  bo  countersigned  by  reg- 
isters appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  must 
be  numbered  and  registered. 

All  bills  of  the  8;une  denomination  are 
required  to  have  a  common  nmiliiude,  and 
to  bear  the  uniform  signature  of  one  of  the 
registers.  Under  this  provision,  while  the 
bills  of  each  bank  have  their  distinct  iden- 
tity, agenenil  similitude  of  appearance  runs 
through  all  bills  of  a  particular  denomina- 
tion, issued  under  the  free  banking  S3rstem, 
forming  an  admirable  check  upon  attempts 
to  alter  notes  from  one  denomination  to  a 
higher. 

The  notes  thus  issued  to  the  banks  are 
required  to  be  payable  on  demand  without 
interest,  and  thus  secured  they  may  be  put 
in  circulation  as  money.  If,  upon  demand, 
payment  is  refused,  the  note  is  protested, 
and  with  the  protest  attached,  returned  to 
the  Comptroller.  He  notifies  the  default- 
ing bank  of  the  fact,  and  requires  immedi- 
ate payment  of  the  protested  note.  If 
payment  is  not  made  within  ten  days,  he 
gives  notice  by  advertisement  that  the  en- 
tire issue  of  the  bank  will  be  redeemed  out 
of  the  avails  of  the  trust  fund  in  his  hands, 
consii^ting  of  the  securities  deposited  with 
him  bv  that  bank.  He  is  clothed  with 
ample  po\v(»r  as  tluj  trustee  of  all  parties, 
to  procei'd  in  the  redemption  in  the  man- 
ner best  adapted  to  secure  the  object  of 
the  deposit. 

The  securities  deposited  as  the  basis 
of  circulation,  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
bank,  consist  wholly  of  stocks,  or  partly  of 
stocks,  and  partly  of  bonds  and  mort- 
gages ;  but  the  proportion  of  bonds  and 
mortgages  cannot  exceed  one  half  of  the 
whole  deposit.  The  nature  of  the  secu- 
rity which  is  pledc^ed  for  the  redemption 
of  each  note,  is  expressed  upon  its  face, 
whether  consisting  exclusively  of  State 
stocks,  or  in  part  of  stocks  and  in  part  of 
bonds  and  mortgages.  None  but  stocks 
and  mortgages  producing  0  per  cent,  inte- 
rest, annually,  are  received  in  deposit. 

The  depositor  is  allowed  to  receive  the 
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interest  upon  the  stocks  and  mortgages  de- 
posited, until  a  failure  to  redeem  its  notes, 
when  the  proceeds  go  into  the  common 
fund,  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
the  circulation  predicated  upon  such  de- 
posit. Beyond  the  amount  realized  from 
the  securities  deposited,  the  State  guaran- 
ties no  note. 

We  have  now  glanced  briefly  through 
that  part  of  the  free  banking  system  of 
New- York,  which  gives  to  it  the  character 
of  a  guaranty  system,  not  unlike  in  princi- 
ple the  admired  Scotch  system.     We  find 
that  under  its  operation,  any  individual  or 
number  of  individuals  may  found  a  bank. 
To  secure  to  himself  the  banking  privi- 
lege, he  has  but  to  procure  an  amount  of 
the  stocks  of  the  State  of  New- York,  or  of 
stocks  and  mortgages  jointly,  equal  to  the 
circulation  which  he  may  desire,  or  be  able 
to  issue,  and  to  make  the  required  deposit 
with  the  Comptroller.     No  chartered  priv- 
ileges are  sought  from  the  capricious  favor 
of  the  Legislature.     The  privilege  of  one 
citizen  is  the  privilege  of  all.     The  sole 
qualification  demanded  is  ability  to  meet 
his  engagements.     It  is  not  a  hard  condi- 
tion, .when  annexed  to  so  liberal  a  grant, 
that  the  bill-holder  shall  be  placed  upon  a 
safe  footing.     The  bank  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community — tlic  community 
should   enjoy   security,  while   they  yield 
confidence.     The   bank  has  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  no  portion  of  its  means  is  un- 
productive, while  its  specie  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  the  legitimate  operations  of  bank- 
ing. 

Without  further  reviewing  the  meiits  of 
the  guaranty  system  at  tliis  stage  of  our 
inquiry,  we  pass  to  its  application  to  the 
finances  of  the  general  government. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  any 
bank  or  banking  association  enjoying  bank- 
ing privileges  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
States  or  territories,  will  be  enabled  on 
complying  with  conditions  tending  to  secure 
the  government,  to  have  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  its  duly  isiued  circulation  re- 
ceived as  money,  in  the  receiving  offices  of 
Uie  United  States  Treasury. 

As  the  sole  condition  of  this  important 
privilege,  the  bank  desiring  it  shall  deposit 
public  stocks  of  the  United  States  to  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  circula- 
tion for  which  it  is  desired,  with  public 
officers  designated  by  govemment,  in  trust 


to  redeem  the  currency  having  this  pri-r- 
ilege. 

With  a  view  to  identify  the  circulation 
thus  privileged,  the  officer  with  whom  tbe 
deposit  is  made  shall  cause  an  amount  of 
the  bills  of  any  bank,  equal  to  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  deposited  by  it,  to  be 
registered,  and  authenticated  under  the 
signatures  of  government  officers. 

Notes  thus  guarantied  and  authenticated, 
would  be  issued  by  the  banks  in  the  course 
of  their  ordinary  business,  and  would  be 
received  and  paid  as  money  in  all  transac- 
tions with  the  public  Treasury.  They 
would  receive  a  wide  circulation  througn 
the  transfers  of  funds  from  place  to  place, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  Treasury. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  New-York 
system,  the  depositor  of  stock  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  interest  of  his  stocks, 
until  a  failure  to  meet  his  engagements 
should  throw  the  interest  into  the  re- 
demption fund. 

As  simple  as  this  agency  appears,  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  business  of  the  country 
would  be  great.  It  proposes  to  create  no 
bank, — it  encourages  no  monopoly — its 
benefits  are  as  common  to  all  as  the  liber- 
ty we  enjoy. 

In  the  relation  which  the  system  pro- 
posed bears  to  the  Treasury,  the  public, 
and  the  banks,  it  will  be  found  fulfilling 
the  true  objects  of  such  a  financial  plan. 

It  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan 
proposed,  to  alter  materially  the  existing 
organization  of  the  Treasury  department. 
It  may  still  have  its  sub-treasuries  and  its 
frowning  vaults,  but  the  latter  will  no 
longer  be  the  tombs  of  the  energies  of 
the  country.  The  Treasury  may  receive, 
hold,  and  pay  out  its  own  money.  Nothing 
need  be  loaned  to  banks  or  inaividuals,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  hoarding  propensity.  For  instead  of 
specie,  government  will  hold  in  its  vaults 
the  paper  representative  of  values  employ- 
ed in  the  business  of  the  country,  guar- 
antied by  securities  in  its  own  hands,  re- 
taining only  so  much  specie  as  may  be 
indispensably  necessary  in  the  transactioo 
of  its  business.  In  point  of  safety,  no 
security  can  be  furnished  superior  to  that 
of  the  stocks  of  the  United  Slates.  Based 
upon  the  entire  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  » 
the  sum  of  all  the  securities  which  that 
wealth  can  famish. 
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Besidfli  security  for  its  funds,  the  pub- 
b  IVeisaiy  requires  the  means  of  making 
eheip,  safe,  and  speedy  remittances.  To 
mj  uat  for  this  purpose  specie  is  the  best 
■edinin  of  transfer,  betrays  the  wildest 
eitnTsganoe.  To  say  that  it  is  about  the 
wont,  would  be   near   the  truth.     For 

r;ie  is  almost  the  only  commodity,  for 
tFuisportation  of  which,  from  place  to 
phee,  there  is  little  or  no  demand  occa- 
floned  by  its  consumption. 

A  eoirency  standing  upon  the  footing 
of  pledged  public  securities,  will  furnish 
the  government  with  the  greatest  facilities 
BtM  transfer  of  its  funds.  At  the  points 
iriiere  payments  are  made  into  the  trea- 
nrr,  a  demand  will  exist  for  such  bills, 
flvmg  them  a  par  value,  while  the  further 
aey  are  carried  from  those  points,  the 
Bwra  valuable  they  become  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  remittance  to  the  sea- board. 

In  these  respects,  as  m  perhaps  others, 
the  interests  of  the  Treasury  will  be  sub- 
Mnred  by  the  new  currency.  There  are 
olher  interests,  however,  of  paramount 
eoBieqaence,  for  the  sake  of  which  gov- 
nmenta;  with  their  complex  machinery 
of  snnieSy  navies,  and  treasuries  exist — 
these  are  the  interests  of  the  public.  How 
tads  this  system  in  its  relation  to  the 
ittti  of  the  community  at  large  ? 

Aa  governments  are  instituted  for  the 

■he  of  promotmg  the  welfare  and  happi- 

IM  of  mankind,  the  means  which  they 

mkm  use  of  are  valuable  in  proportion 

as  they  ud  to  produce  this  result.    The 

ahilrBiy  iustitutions  of  every  state  should 

ahraja  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  people, 

aadwitti  their  manners  and  customs.    The 

■aeeBdency  of  the  influence  of  Rome  in 

kar  beUer  days,  was  maintained  by  a  wise 

poBej,  which  forbore  to  shock  the  preju- 

fisea  of  her  vassals,  by  imposing  laws, 

or  observances  foreign  to  their 

and  associations.      How  strongly 

win  a  government  seeking  only  the 

of  its  subjects,  rivet  the  bond  of 

between  them,  by  exhibiting  a 

sense  of  the  obligations  imposed 

\f  ihoae  tastes  and  prejudices. 

TIm  lob-treasury  is  chargeable  not  only 
A  want  of  sympathy  with  the  busi- 
interests  of  the  country,  but  with 
hostility  to  those  interests.  The 
sriwtitate  proposed  has*  at  least  the  merit 
of  fisDiiig  in  with  the  opinions  of   the 


great  mass  of  the  people,  while  instead 
of  opposing  obstacles  to  the  transaction 
uf  ordinary  business,  it  promises  to  fur- 
nish valuable  facilities.  It  is  difficult  then 
to  conjecture  from  what  quarter  to  look 
for  opposition.  It  harmonizes  with  the 
objects  which  business  men  have  con- 
stantly in  view.  They  will  find  it  a  valu- 
able aid  to  their  exertions,  and  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  their  enterprise. 

The  sub-treasury  has  aimed,  not  without 
some  success,  to  attain  results  in  its  oper- 
ation upon  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  If  that  influence  has  been 
shown  to  be  inimical  to  its  prosperity,  it 
is  because  a  false  principle  is  imbedded  in 
its  foundation.  This  is  the  burden  of  the 
scathing  accusation,  under  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  sub-treasury  shrink  from 
the  vindication  of  their  favorite  measure ; 
an  accusation  sustained  by  its  practical 
operation. 

We  confess,  that  we  are  treading  upon 
ground,  where  abstract  theory  is  an  il- 
lusive guide.  We  can  trust  no  guide  here 
but  practical  experience.  The  knowledge 
which  is  derived  of  a  financial  measure, 
from  experiencing  its  effects,  is  the  surest, 
while  it  is  the  only  that  is  satisfactory. 
The  science  of  finance  has  its  principles,  ca- 
pable of  clear  perception  and  application. 
But  that  which  distinguishes  it  as  pre- 
eminently an  uncertain  science,  is  the  va- 
riety and  complexity  of  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences, which  bear  upon  every  result 
deduced  from  those  principles.  For  this 
reason  the  light  of  experience  guides  safely, 
where  theory,  unaided  by  it,  wanders  from 
the  truth. 

We  are  not  left  to  grope  our  way 
through  this  intricate  subject,  unaided  by 
this  valuable  guide.  Commercial  men  are 
interested  to  know  to  what  cause  to  at- 
tribute the  unusual  stringency  which  has 
occurred  in  our  monetary  affairs,  during 
the  past  year.  Their  penetration,  stimu- 
lated by  their  interest,  has  traced  this  ex- 
traordinary state  of  things  to  the  influence 
of  the  sub- treasury.  Nor  is  there  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
The  banks,  which  are  the  great  reservoirs 
of  specie,  necessarily  graduating  the  ac- 
commodation which  may  be  afforded  their 
customers,  by  the  amount  of  specie  in 
their  vaults,  are  the  first  to  feel  an  un- 
usual demand  for  specie.     If  specie  is  de- 
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manded  for  the  payment  of  duties,  it 
must  come  from  the  banks.  It  is  far  from 
beiig  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  com- 
munity, whether  its  specie  lies  in  the 
vaults  of  the  sub-treasurj,  or  in  the  banks. 
In  the  one  case  it  Is  commercially  dead ;  a 
mass  of  hoarded  treasure,  as  valueless  to 
the  public,  as  if  again  returned  to  its  na- 
tive veins.  In  the  other  case  it  is,  in  its 
paper  representative,  flowing  through  ex- 
changes, enlivening  trade,  and  sustaining 
enterprise.  Thus  credit  is,  as  it  were,  the 
soul  of  money,  and  gold  and  silver  its  un- 
wieldy carcass. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  specie,  which  has 
now  to  be  transferred  to  the  sub- treasury, 
credit  has  been  extended  to  business  men, 
to  an  extent  equal  to  about  three  times 
the  amount  of  specie.  An  equivalent 
amount  of  accommodation  must  be  with- 
held from  merchants,  whatever  may  be 
the  exigencies  of  business,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  specie.  As  the  contrac- 
tion in  accommodation  is,  upon  this  esti- 
mate, three  times  as  great  as  the  loss  of 
specie,  we  look  to  it  as  to  the  point  of 
an  index,  moving  through  a  considerable 
space,  however  small  or  almost  impercep- 
tible the  contraction  may  be  which  oc- 
casioned it. 

Looking  to  this  index,  we  find  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  year,  startling  proofs 
of  the  defects  of  our  present  system  of 
finance.  Contractions  have  been  sudden, 
followed  rapidly  by  equally  sudden  relaxa- 
tions. The  value  of  money,  seldom  less 
within  that  time  than  ten  per  cent.,  has 
suddenly  mounted  to  an  alarming  height, 
and  before  wonder  has  ceased,  has  again 
fallen  to  its  starting  point.  The  question 
is  asked,  why  this  extraordinary  strin- 
gency ?  And  the  uniform  answer  is  re- 
turned, large  amounts  of  specie  have  been 
in  demand  for  the  sub-treasury. 

Loss  of  confidence  and  speculation  arc 
the  twin  birth  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  regular  operations  of  business  are 
paralyzed.  The  banks,  looking  forward  to 
the  probable  demands  of  the  sub- treasury, 
can  only  partially  foresee  the  changes  before 
them.  An  unexpectedly  heavy  importa- 
tion of  merchandise  may  change  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs  within  a  few  days,  and 
render  unlooked  for  contraction  necessary. 
Merchants,  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  accommodation  which  they  may  be 


able  to  command  a  month  hence,  are  driveii 
to  the  alternative  of  contracting  their 
regular  business  engagements,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  speculative  expectations  of  the 
chances  of  the  week  or  month.  To  tempt 
more  strongly  to  the  latter  and  more  se- 
ductive course,  prices  of  every  description 
of  merchandise  rise  and  fall  with  every 
undulation  of  the  tide  upon  which  they 
float. 

These  tendencies  agun  reacting  upon 
the  banks,  placing  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a  double  enemy,  on  the  one  hand  the  sub* 
treasury  spoiling  them  of  their  specie,  and 
on  the  other  hand  their  customers,  whose 
soundness  may  by  possibility  be  affected 
by  the  mischances  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
render  it  necessary  in  self-defence  that 
they  should  draw  a  tighter  rein  upon  their 
customers.  Again  a  disposition  to  import 
largely  from  abroad,  has  manifested  itself  as 
one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  tariff  of 
'46.  From  this  source  a  further  drain  upon 
the  specie  of  the  country  has  been  occasion- 
ed, against  wliich  the  banks  have  been  com- 
pelled to  contend  by  the  employment  of 
restrictive  measures.  They  have  loaned 
their  money  with  caution,  and  to  such 
persons  as  arc  least  likely  to  want  their 
bills  to  be  converted  forthwith  into  specie 
at  their  own  counters  to  pour  into  the  lap 
of  the  sub-treasury. 

Clearly  as  the  sub-treasury  is  the  cause 
of  this  monetary  anarchy,  there  are  those 
who  deny  its  agency  for  evil  in  this  mat- 
ter. Blindness  of  the  eyes  is  a  piUable 
misfortune,  but  blindness  of  the  under- 
standing is  a  punishable  vice.  It  is  self- 
induced,  not  natural,  and  therefore  re- 
ceives neither  commiseration  nor  indeed 
toleration.  We  will  be  pardoned,  then, 
for  having  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
look  upon  the  condition  of  business  during 
the  past  year  as  salutary  and  desirable. 
For  such  there  are — mere  experimentalists 
it  is  true — tyros  in  the  science  of  which 
they  cla'm  to  be  professors.  These  dream- 
ers regard  commercial  expansion  as  the 
worst  of  evils,  and,  reasoning  with  wonder- 
ful acuteness,  they  conclude  that  contrac- 
tion, itsantipode,  b  a  healthful  medicine  for 
the  body  commercial,  not  only  as  a  cura- 
tive but  also  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

The  same  arguments  which  prove  undue 
expansion  to  be  hurtful,  establish  the  hurt- 
fulness  of  its  antagonist,  contraction.    A 
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tfeidj  enrrencj  fostering  steady  business, 
k  fhe  desideratum  demanded  by  com- 
neree.  But  this  can  only  be  attained 
■der  a  system  suffering  the  fewest  dis- 
tutuig  forces  to  act  upon  the  currency. 
8kIi  a  system  the  sub-treasury  is  pre- 
flDmently  the  antagonist  of. 

We  have  charged  the  sub-treasury  with 
wiDt  of  sympathy  with  individuals  in  re- 
^t  to  their  private  interests.  In  this 
new  of  the  sub-treasury  moral  as  well  as 
aecmomical  questions  are  involved.  In  the 
Bsthod  of  conducting  their  financial  con- 
leras,  those  who  undertake  for  the  govern - 
Mat  have  adopted  different  principles  and 
Mlnms  from  those  respected  by  individu- 
di  m  their  private  transactions.  The  lat- 
ter aim  to  preserve  credit  in  a  sound  con- 
dhioDp  the  former  to  destroy  it ;  the  former 
■eaot  content  to  apply  their  own  doctrines 
to  thdr  own  concerns,  but  aim  to  enforce 
lliem  upon  others,  while  the  latter  ask  noth- 
ing hoi  non-interference  from  their  med- 
desome  neighbors.  The  government  tries 
b  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  private 
■dividaalB,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping 
tkm  in  a  sound  condition.  The  govem- 
MDi  enunps  the  banks  by  withholding 
Mr  specie,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
•rar^trading — ^not  by  restricting  them  to  a 
fauted  amoimt  of  business,  proportioned 
to  their  capital,  for  such  a  restriction  on 
tke  part  ot  the  general  government  would 
ke  held  by  the  strict  construction  friends  of 
die  snb-treasury  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
iitorference  wiUi  the  rights  of  the  States ; 
hit  bj  robbing  them  of  their  means  of 
trer-trading.  On  the  other  hand,  the  banks 
mofi  to  restrictive  measures,  to  check  the 
ioiu  ot  specie  into  the  sub- treasury.  The 
nrpetnal  war  thus  kept  up,  soon  awakens 
m  the  combatants  a  feeling,  before  long 
opened  mto  a  conviction,  that  they  have 
hostile  interests  and  are  natural  enemies. 
Ik  a  republic,  where  respect  and  forbear- 
SBoekmt  the  bond  of  affection  between  the 
ftite  and  the  \$itizens,  and  are  virtues  to 
be  sediilously  cultivated,  such  a  collision  is 
pre-eminently  to  be  avoided. 

It  would  reqmre  a  very  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  general  govcrn- 
aent  to  allow  it  the  prerogative  of  dcclnr- 
ingtliat  the  commercial  system  adopting 
eredit  as  its  basis,  which  is  in  practice  in 
an  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  well  as 
anoog  all  civihzed  people,  is  false  in  prm- 


ciple,  and  must  be  coerced  and  straitened 
into  accordance  with  the  theory  as  it  is 
propounded  at  Washington.  Although  it 
is  within  the  power  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
general  government  to  arrange  its  own 
finances  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  facilities 
to  commercial  transactions  in  the  States, 
yet  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  its  legitimate 
powers  to  legislate  so  as  to  overturn  or 
impair  the  local  institutions  of  the  States. 
One  implies  the  right  to  annul  to  some  ex- 
tent the  force  of  the  internal  laws  of  the 
State  regulating  a  subject  not  within  the 
direct  powers  of  the  general  government, 
while  the  other  assumes,  that  it  may  with 
propriety  give  facilities  to  the  operation  of 
established  institutions  within  the  States. 

The  government  may  without  doubt  say, 
that  it  will  receive  nothing  but  gold  and 
silver  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  it ;  but 
when  it  sets  on  foot  a  system  professedly 
aiming  to  modify  or  check  the  systems  of 
internal  commerce  approved  and  in  opera- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  States,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  justify  such  interference,  on  grounds 
cither  of  constitutionality  or  of  necessity. 
Such  an  attempt  should  be  looked  upon 
w^ith  jealousy  by  the  States ;  but  above  all 
should  be  condemned  by  State  rights  men. 

It  is  a  subject  of  common,  almost  uni- 
versal complaint,  that  as  a  nation,  we  are 
without  a  national  currency.  An  impres- 
sion has  existed,  that  such  a  currency  is  an 
inseparable  incident  of  a  national  bank. 
Unless  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
system  is  different  from  what  its  principles, 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
demonstrated,  a  national  currency  can  be 
obtained  without  a  national  bank. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  stop  to  ex- 
amine the  reasons  for  affirming  that  a 
currency  predicated  upon  a  pledge  of  gov- 
ernment stocks,  and  receivable  as  money 
at  the  different  points  in  the  United  States, 
where  receiving  agencies  of  the  Treasury 
are  established,  will  have  a  wide  and  truly 
national  circulation.  The  fact  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  results  from  the  necessary  laws 
of  trade.  Such  a  currency  is  offered. 
Not,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  bills  of 
one,  or  a  limited  number,  of  favored  bank- 
ing institutions,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
government  patronage,  and  outstripping 
the  competition  of  less  favored  institutions, 
but  as  the  currency  of  the  nation,  rising 
under  impartial  and  undistinguishing  pro- 
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tection  to  a  uDiform  value.  Let  this  dis- 
tinction be  borne  in  mind:  the  object  of  the 
guaranty  system  is  not  to  create  or  ex- 
tend the  existing  circulation  within  the 
States,  but  to  place  it  upon  a  national 
footing.  It  is  not  proposed  to  build  banks, 
and  utter  paper  money,  but  to  foster 
and  protect  those  institutions  which  exist 
among  us.  One  condition  however  is  the 
price  upon  which  this  protection  is  grant- 
ed :  they  must  have  a  substantial  property 
basis. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  currency,  the 
bills  issued  in  the  great  commercial  cities 
only  have  the  semblance  of  such  a  uni- 
versal value,  and  even  then,  subject  to  so 
many  qualifications  and  exceptions,  that 
the  banks  that  issue  them  enjoy  but  little 
advantage  from  that  fact,  and  the  people 
on  their  part  are  but  slightly  accommo- 
dated by  them.  Bills  payable  at  a  great 
commercial  centre,  such  as  New- York, 
have  indeed  a  par  value  at  every  point 
from  which  the  current  of  trade  sets  to- 
wards its  centre  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
bills  issued  at  points  more  or  less  remote 
from  these  centres.  The  standard  of  their 
value  is  the  price  they  bring  at  the  centre 
of  trade,  varied  of  course  by  other  causes, 
but  influenced  chiefly  by  that.  For  this 
reason  it  would  seem  that  the  banks  of 
New- York  enjoy  an  advantage  over  the 
other  institutions  in  the  country,  New- 
York  bills  having  everywhere  a  par  value, 
and  sometimes  a  premium  value  for  re- 
mittance, yet  the  fact  is  otherwise.  As 
a  desirable  means  of  remittance,  they  are 
drawn  from  circulation,  at  every  point  re- 
mote from  New- York,  and  are  hurried 
back  to  the  bank  from  which  they  issued. 

The  want  of  a  national  currency — by 
which  name  we  call  a  currency  fit  for  the 
nation — ^is  indicated  by  the  vast  amount  of 
depreciated  paper  which  reaches  our  com- 
mercial cities,  burdening  trade,  and  ulti- 
mately resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  country 
consumer.  Estabhsh  a  national  currency, 
and  not  only  the  issues  of  our  commercial 
cities  will  be  relieved  and  allowed  a  fair 
circulation,  but  even  the  circulation  of  the 
interior  will  be  benefited.  The  sub-treas- 
ury would  become  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nating a  sound  currency  throughout  the 
country,  which  falling  into  the  channels  of 
trade  would  come  back  to  us  in  the  place 
of  the  depreciated  issues  of  remote  and 


unknown  banks.  The  country  dealer  wiV 
be  enabled  to  procure  a  cheap  and  safe 
means  of  remittance,  without  either  buy- 
ing specie  at  an  exorbitant  advance,  and 
incurring  the  expense  and  risk  of  trans- 
mission, or  of  sending  the  local  currency 
of  his  neighborhood  to  be  sold  at  a  ruin- 
ous discount  in  the  markets  of  the  sea- 
board. It  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
the  tendency  of  the  sub-treasury  to  dis- 
seminate the  guarantied  currency  through- 
out the  country  would  reduce  the  rates  of 
exchange. 

Under  such  a  system  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  realization  of  that  almost 
Utopian  dream  which  has  bewitched  the 
imaginations  of  statesmen — a  sound  na- 
tional currency.  But  this  very  soundness 
of  the  currency  will  draw  down  upon  ihe 
system  the  indignation  of  a  class  who 
make  up  in  feeling  what  they  lack  in  rea- 
son. They  distrust  and  dislike  the  entire 
credit  system.  They  desire  to  prove  the 
whole  system  to  be  rotten,  and  would  be 
sadly  disappointed  should  they  find  their 
opinions  mistaken.  From  arguments  lev- 
elled at  all  credit,  and  springm^  from  a 
spirit  that  would  have  universal  distrust 
one  of  the  attributes  of  their  paradise,  it 
is  impossible  to  shield  any  system  ulti- 
mately based  upon  credit. 

By  the  elevation  of  the  guarantied  cur- 
rency, and  the  assurance  which  will  be  af- 
forded of  the  ability  of  the  banks  uttering  it 
to  make  good  their  engagements,  sound 
banking  will  be  encouraged.  On  the 
other  hand  the  tendency  of  a  sound  cur- 
rency to  displace  less  trustworthy  issues 
will  tend  to  discourage  mere  speculative 
banking.  It  is  with  banks  as  with  indi- 
viduals— one  that  has  much  to  lose  will  be 
careful  in  liis  operations,  while  the  worthless 
are  usually  the  speculative  and  the  reck- 
less of  society.  This  principle  wOl  neces- 
sarily operate  with  the  banks  who  have 
become  depositors,  to  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  a  safe  business.  While  for  the 
same  reason  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity will  be  centred  in  such  institutions, 
and  the  field  of  their  operations  corre- 
spondingly increased. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  any  tenden- 
cy in  the  proposed  system  to  favor  undue 
expansion.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend how  taking  securities  from  the 
banks  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
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■nti  can  act  iojariously  on  any  interest 
of  tociety.      On  the  contrary,  we  may 
coadade  that  by  thus  strengthening  the 
hob  speculative  feeling  win  be  in  some 
■esBore  restrained,  although  no  system 
em  prevent  men  who  have  become  infatu- 
ated m  the  chase  of  sudden  wealth  from 
iierificing  any  other  interest  to  the  ruling 
pnaon  of  the  moment 

Hie  plan  proposed  possesses  an  addi- 
tional feature  not  to  be  overlooked.  A 
viiiety  of  opinion  exists  m  regard  to  loan- 
ing the  public  money  to  banks  or  individ- 
lus.  Those  who  urge  the  propriety  of 
noh  loans,  found  their  opinion  upon  the 
bet  that  by  that  means  specie  will  be  pre- 
fented  from  becoming  locked  up,  and 
nde  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  trade. 
There  is  force  in  these  arguments,  and  if 
thequestioD  lay  simply  between  locking 
«p  toe  public  moneys,  and  loaning  them 
TBfoa  good  security,  they  would  carry  the 
diy.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged 
Wi  much  truth  that  such  loans  are  apt 
to  become  a  source  of  poliUcal  influence, 
■1  to  hare  a  controlling  influence  upon 
tbs  elections.  Without  attempting  to 
logh  between  the  arguments  stated,  it  is 
MODgh  to  say  that  a  system  which  shall 
Ntsin  the  specie  of  the  country  in  its  le- 
gislate chajmels,  without  allowing  of  any 
Mmiderable  decree  of  favoritism,  will  be 
tki  choice  of  all  who  hold  either  of  these 
9/uaaim  in  moderation. 

We  hftve  already  seen  too  much  of  the 
Asdvantages  of  locking  up  the  specie  of 
the  eonntry,  to  want  proof  that  its  release 
vQl  be  huled  as  a  public  blessing.  We 
Dead  not  again  allude  to  this  branch  of 
the  Mibject.^ 

It  is  of  some  consequence  to  know  what 
wiD  be  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  the 
hiokB.  If  they  were  to  be  largely  the 
Iman  by  measures  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  public,  it  miffht  be  deemed  inequita- 
Ille  to  impose  sudi  burdens  upon  them. 
Trae»  it  will  require  capital  in  order  to 
yoeufe  stock  to  be  deposited ;  but  that 
Mpiftfll  ii  well  employed,  drawing  a  remu- 
larating  interest^  and  the  bank  certainly 
eoght  not  to  complain  if  it  is  allowed  priv- 
ibges  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
far  die  outlay  necessary  to  bring  it  within 
tte  advantagiefl  offered  by  the  system.    It 


is  optional  with  every  bank  whether  it  will 
avail  itself  of  the  privileffcs  secured  by  the 
proposed  system ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
banks  enough  will  be  found  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
acquire  such  marked  advantages.  There 
are  not  many  of  our  banks  who  would 
prefer  that  the  sub-treasury  should  drain 
their  specie  rather  than  their  bills. 

In  bringing  a  system  like  the  one  pro- 
posed into  working  condition,  there  are 
more  or  less  important  questions  to  be 
solved.  Some  such  as  the  following  are 
suggested  as  worthy  of  grave  considera- 
ation,  viz. : — 

Should  the  total  amount  of  deposits  be 
limited,  and  the  circulation  founded  on 
them  correspondingl}'  curtailed,  or  the 
whole  left  free  to  be  settled  by  the  laws 
of  trade  and  compotition? 

It  may  be  safe  to  say,  that  in  the  ad- 
justment of  such  inequalities  as  the  impo- 
sition of  limitations  is  intended  to  correct, 
the  uniform  law  of  trade  usually  works  a 
sufficient  cure.  On  the.^e  points  there  is 
abundant  room  for  difference  of  opinion, 
though  fortunately  the  decision  of  the 
question  either  way  does  not  involve  any 
very  formidable  results. 

A  question  may  arise  in  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  system,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Free  Banking  System  of  New- 
York.  No  serious  difficulty  could  occur  if 
banks  already  furnishing  security  under 
the  State  system,  should  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  additional  securities,  in  order  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S. 
system.  It  would  certainly  require  an 
ample  capital,  but  if  they  possess  that  cap- 
ital, or  can  procure  it,  they  lose  nothing 
by  the  investment.  But  the  free  bank- 
ing system  might,  without  difficulty,  give 
way  to  the  more  general  application  of  its 
own  principle.  In  that  Ctose,  so  far  as  the 
banks  or  individuals  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  but  a  change  of  the  deposit  of  securi- 
ties from  the  hands  of  the  Comptroller  to 
those  of  the  sub- treasurer.  The  Comp- 
troller might  be  empowered,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  certificate  of  the  deposit  of  stocks 
with  the  sub-treasurer,  to  issue  bills  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  deposit  had  been 
made  with  himself. 
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Although  there  is  perhaps  no  country 
where  private  wealth  has  so  numerous  and 
so  valuable  and  important  uses,  there  are 
few  where  its  possession  confers  so  little 
political  or  social  influence,  and  certainly 
none  where  the  accidental  advantages  of 
family  and  fortune  are  so  powerless  in 
compensating  for  the  want  of  natural  gifts, 
of  dUigent  application,  or  of  a  virtuous  hfe, 
as  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Indeed 
there  is  no  one  circumstance  more  strongly 
or  more  favorably  characteristic  of  our 
republican  institutions,  than  the  great  fre- 
quency of  the  instances,  in  which  persons 
who  began  life  with  no  external  advan- 
tages have  been  able,  by  the  persevering 
exercise  of  uncommon  moral  faculties  or 
intellectual  powers,  to  raise  themselves 
from  the  obscurest  walks  of  life  to  stations 
of  the  highest  honor,  and  the  most  com- 
manding influence.  And  these  cases  have 
been  so  nimierous,  that  they  have  come  to 
be  considered  as  but  familiar  exemplifica- 
tions of  a  rule,  paradoxical  mdeed,  but 
almost  inflexible,  while  the  occasional  suc- 
cess of  one  who  starts  from  the  seeming 
vantage-ground  of  hereditary  wealth  and 
poweHful  patronage,  is  regarded  as  a  rare 
and  even  almost  discreditable  exception. 
Unhappily  it  is  not  true,  that  the  elevation 
of  our  political  men  is  always  an  homage 
to  virtue,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
claims  and  the  worth  of  exalted  intellect, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  the  opinion  of 
intellectual  power,  which  constitutes  the 
most  available  title  to  popular  favor.  Con- 
temporaneous public  opinion  is  far  from 
infallible,  even  in  the  most  enlightened 
communities,  and  there  is  no  more  Irequent 
error  than  that  of  mistaking  action  for 
power.  There  are  persons,  conspicuous 
enough  In   their  day,   whose    supposed 


energy  consists  merely  in  a  nervou 
bility  to  remain  in  repose,  who  busy 
selves  in  outward  action,  barely  b 
they  are  without  internal  resource 
who 

Harangue  the  drowsy  Senate  loud  and  loi 
Because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  hold  their  t 

The  bustling  and  uneasy  vanity, 
expends  itself  in  frequent  imbecile 
tions,  for  a  time  eclipses  the  quiet  an 
scions    power,  which  reserves  it8< 
worthy  occasions,  to  be  then  ezer 
well  considered  efforts,  whose  effec 
felt,  and  whose  inherent  worth  is  r 
bored,  long  after  the  crisis  which 
them  forth  is  passed  over. 

Among  those  who  have,  by  thei 
efforts,  raised  themselves  to  opule 
distinction,  there  is  a  large  class  po] 
known  as  ''self-made  men,"  an  a] 
tion  designating  not  so  much  those  ^ 
spite  of  external  disadvantages,  ha 
quired  multifarious  knowledge  oi 
intellectual  discipline,  as  those 
assiduous  application  and  sedkdovu 
tion  to  some  humble  end  have  enal 
dispense  with  the  learning  and  the  ta 
which  others  rise,  and  who,  having  i 
plished  their  own  selfish  purposes  ^ 
such  aid,  think  themselves  justL 
despising  the  knowledge  and  the  t 
which  are  the  fruits  of  a  well-orderc 
cation  ;  and  are  generally  more  rei 
ble  for  contempt  of  authority,  ai 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  t 
own  crude  notions,  than  for  abi 
defend  them,  or  power  to  move  out 
narrow  range  of  thought  or  act 
which  habit  has  familiarized  them. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  ] 
and  our  country  is  fortunately  able  t 
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Uffleroos  examples  of  a  far  more  credita- 
Ue  character  ihan  those  to  which  we  have 
Utberto  referred.  We  are  'with  reason 
Brood  of  the  energy  and  the  virtues  which 
W  raised  from  ooscmitj  to  eminence  so 
aunj  of  omr  ablest  jurists  and  statesmen  ; 
nd  we  take  pleasure  m  presenting  to  our 
zMders  a  l^jhlj  favorable  specimen  of  that 
class  of  distmguished  Americans,  who  have 
mmed  for  themselves  the  honorable  posi- 
tioa  which  the  sober  judgment  of  their 
coontrymen  has  awarded  to  them,  in  the 
foIlowiDg  biographical  notice  of  a  eentle- 
nan,  whose  public  acts  have  {Qready 
acquired  for  him  a  wider  and  more  endur- 
wg  reputation  than  he  could  receive  from 
any  commendation  of  ours.  We  refer  to 
Ae  Hon.  Jacob  GolUimer,  of  Vermont,  who, 
after  a  service  of  six  years  in  the  Congress 
rf  the  United  States,  is  now,  to  tlie  great 
Rgret  of  all,  to  whom  his  public  services 
are  known,  about  to  withdraw  from  politi- 
cal life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  none  of 
the  early  advantages  which  parents,  mis- 
takenly perhaps,  are  usually  so  solicitous 
to  secure  for  their  children,   and  owes 
lothiDg  to  adventitious  circumstances  of 
liirth  or  fortune ;  though,  if  ancestral  virtue 
ii  a  just  cause  of  pride,  there  are  few  who 
can  Doast  a  nobler  escutcheon,  for  his  pro- 
fotiiwM  was  one  of  the  old  Puritan  stock, 
vbo  preferred  relij^ous  liberty  in  the  wil- 
derness to  enforced  conformity  in  a  palace. 
Jndffe  CoUamer  was  bom  at  Troy,  New- 
ToKp  and  b  a  son  of  Samuel  Collamer,  a 
ative  of  Scituate,  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution.     In  his  child- 
kood  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Bnrlinffton,  Vermont,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  there  at  an  early 
ige^  in  1810.    He  immediately  commenced 
m  study  of  the  law,  made  the  frontier 
campaign  of  1812  as  a  lieutenant  of  artil- 
Iny  in  the  detached  militia  in  the  service 
cfthe  United  States,  and  was  admitted  to 
As  bar  in  1813,  having  accomplished  his 
Sonne  of  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  pro- 
fcsaionnl  study,  without  any  other  pecuniary 
■esos  than  such  as  his  own  industry  sup- 
fified  him.    From  the  time  of  his  admission 
to  the  bar  until  the  year  1833,  he  practised 
Us  profession  in  the  counties  of  Orange 
snd  Windsor,  with  marked  ability  and 
■oeeessy  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a 
competition  with  the  eminent  counsel  by 


which  the  bar  of  those  counties  was  then 
distinguished.     In   the   last  named   year 
(having  in  the  mean  time  been  often  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Vermont)  he  was,  without  solicit- 
ation or  expectation  on  his  part,  elected  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  continued  upon  the  bench,  dis- 
charging his  judicial  duties  with  much 
credit,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  profession,  until  the  year  1842,  when 
he  declined   a  re-election.     In  1843,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  second  Con- 
gressional   District    of    Vermont    in  the 
Congress   of  the  United  States,  was  re- 
elected in  1844  and   1846,  and  in  1848, 
much  to  the   regret   of  his  constituents, 
upon  whom  the  eminent  ability  of  his  par- 
liamentary career  had  reflected  so  great 
credit,  he  declined  to  be  again  a  candidate. 
The  forensic  life  of  a  lawyer  unhappily 
leaves  few  memorials,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  profession  which  demands  the 
exercise  of  so  great  and  so  varied  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serves  and  perpetuates  so  httle   of  the 
mental  efTort  it  calls  forth.      The  rarest 
dexterity  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,  the 
most   masterly   argumentation,   the  most 
persuasive  eloquence,  are  often  displayed 
before  very  obscure  forums,  and  of  these 
there   remains   no    other  record   than  a 
newspaper  notice,  or  the  reporter's  meagre 
skeleton  of  the  points  taken  by  the  counsel, 
and  notes  of  the  authorities  cited,  and  which 
of  coui*sc,  like  the  subtle  and   ingenious 
pleadings  in  the  case,  are  Greek  to  the 
"lay  gents,"  and  neither  interesting  nor 
intelligible  to  any  save  those  who  are  of 
the  same  mystery.     We  are  therefore  una- 
ble to  characterize  the  professional  life  of 
Judge  Collamer  further  than  by  saying 
that  he  was  conscientiously  laborious  in 
the  preparation  of  his  cases,  and  as  dili- 
gent in  the  more  general  and  systematic 
study  of  the  law,  as  is   practicable  for  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of 
that  engrossing  profession.     His  success, 
however,  is  well  attested  by  the  extent  of 
his  practice,  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients, 
and  the  general  voice  of  the  Vermont  Bar. 
As  a  judicial  officer.  Judge  Collamer  was 
able,   industrious  and  courteous,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  laborious  sta- 
tion, sitting  both  at  nisi  prius  and  in  bank^ 
to  the  general  acceplaiiitc  ol  ^Sdl^X^^'^x^- 
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fession  and  of  the  public.  Of  this  no  bet- 
ter proof  is  needed  than  the  fact  already 
adverted  to,  that  he  was  annually  re-elect- 
ed for  nine  successive  years,  without  oppo- 
sition or  objection,  and  he  might  doubtless 
have  remained  upon  the  bench  as  much 
longer  as  it  suited  his  inclination  to  serve. 

An  inspection  of  the  legal  opinions  de- 
livered by  him  on  solemn  argument,  as 
recorded  in  the  Vermont  Reports,  will 
show  that  he  has  aimed  to  present 
the  points  adjudged  in  as  lucid,  orderly, 
and  condensed  a  form  as  practicable,  not 
embarrassing  the  resolutions  of  the  court 
with  hypothetical  cases,  or  obiter  dicta, 
but  striving  to  rest  on  what  my  Lord  Coke 
in  his  quaint  Latin-English  somewhere  calls 
the  ancient  sincerity  of  the  law,  which  is 
certainly  in  great  and  growing  danger  of 
being  irrecoverably  sophisticated  by  the 
torrents  of  diflfuse  and  verbose  legal  learn- 
ing with  which  our  many  American  tri- 
bunals are  deluging  the  land,  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  student,  and  the  sore  em- 
barrassment of  his  exchequer.  As  speci- 
mens of  Judge  Collamer*8  judicial  style, 
condensation  and  method,  we  refer  to 
Wheeler  vs.  Wheeler,  1 1  Vermont  Reports, 
60,  and  Carpenter  vs.  Hollister  et  al.,  13 
V.  R.  552;  in  both  of  which,  he  pronounced 
judgment,  in  opinions  encumbered  by  no 
unnecessary  parade  of  authority,  but  re- 
markable for  clear,  concise,  and  logical 
argument. 

As  a  nisi  prius  justice.  Judge  Collamer 
was  successful  in  the  rapid  dispatch  of 
the  heavy  dockets  of  his  circuit  by  Con- 
fining the  counsel  to  the  true  points  at 
bsue,  and  by  the  prompt  decision  of  the 
law  of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  afford- 
ing every  facility  for  testing  the  soundness 
of  his  ruling,  by  exception. 

While  on  the  bench  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  a  convention  called  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  and  amtMiding  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  it  w  mainly  to 
his  efforts  that  Vermont  is  in(Iol)ted  for 
an  amendment  to  tho  coniititutlon  pro- 
viding for  a  Senate  as  a  co-onllnuU»  brunch 
of  tho  law-making  power,  ii  nreoHHary 
check  upon  legislation,  which  boftin*  wiw 
wanting. 

The  congreiHional  life  t)f  Judgo  (^»l1n. 
mer  is  so  well  known  to  tho  nMulom  «if  thii 
Review,  that  it  is  not  neccNMary  to  |)artiou 
larizc  bis  parliamentary  Mrvioiw  in  do! ail. 


We  may,  however,  enumerate  his  printed 
speeches,  which  are  remarkable  for  great 
conciseness,  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
method,  as  well  as  for  sound  and  lawyer- 
like logic.  His  first  speech,  on  the  right 
of  members  elected  by  certain  States  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
twenty-eighth  Congress  by  general  ticket, 
contrary  to  a  law  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Congress,  was  very  well  received,  and  had 
a  marked  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
debate,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  on  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  some  of  those  States,  all 
of  which  now  elect  by  districts,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1842.  His  next 
speech  was  on  wool,  woolens,  and  the 
policy  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  was  very 
widely  circulated  and  highly  commended. 
He  also  spoke  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  against  the  Tariff  bill  of  1846, 
with  much  ability,  but  without  effect; 
argument,  however  cogent,  being  power- 
less against  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention.  His  remaining  parliamentary 
efforts  are  a  speech  on  the  Mexican  war, 
and  another  upon  the  message  announcing 
the  termination  of  that  unhappy  conflict. 
We  dwell  the  less  upon  these  perform- 
ances, although  they  have  great  merit,  be- 
cause the  discussions  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  excited,  from  the  nature  of  their 
subjects,  a  wide  and  general  interest,  and 
they  have  been  so  extensively  read  that 
further  special  notice  of  them  is  superflu- 
ous. It  IS  in  another  field  of  much  intrin- 
sic importance,  but  the  relations  of  which 
to  the  great  interests  of  the  Union  are  not 
well  understood,  that  Judge  Collamer'a 
labors  have  been,  perhaps,  most  valuable 
and  hitherto  most  effective.  We  refer  to 
the  administration  of  our  most  splendid 
national  patrimony — ^the  public  land. 
There  has  oeen  no  instance  in  the  history 
of  free  nations,  in  which  so  vast  a  fund  of 
material  wealth  has  been  committed  to  a 
people,  and  no  government  had  ever  be- 
lore  the  pecuniary  means  of  doing  so  much 
for  the  physical  and  moral  improvement 
of  tho  condition  of  its  subjects,  without 
impoverishing  them  by  burdensome  im- 
posts or  taxation.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  dwell  on  the  selfish  and  ungenerous 
Holu^mes.  through  which  certain  sections 
of  the  Union  are  seeking  to  monopolize 
for  themselves  the  entire  advantages  of 
thirt  great  source  of  national  wealth,  or 
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the  mistaken  phOantbropj,  the  financial 
UOj,  or  the  profligate  demagoeuism 
vhieh  would  renounce  this  noble  inherit- 
noe,  and  throw  it  open  to  occupancy  by 
eombinations  of  speculators  or  the  hordes 
cf  balf-civilised  boors,  whom  so  inviting  a 
prospect  would  lure  hither  from  the  dark- 
Mt  and  most  depraved  quarters  of  Europe. 
Siffice  it  to  say,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  the  twenty- 
aghthand  twenty-ninth  Congresses,  and  as 
cbiinnan  of  that  committee  in  the  thir- 
IJBth,  Judge  Collamer  has  steadfastly  and 
nccesafnlly  resisted  all  these  projects, 
whether  openly  proposed  as  donations 
vithout  conaderation,  or  insidiously  clothed 
■  the  disguise  of  graduation  bills,  though 
npported  by  all  the  official,  and,  to  the 
dnme  of  the  present  adfministration  be  it 
md,  pemmal  influence  of  the  cabinet. 
The  defeat  of  the  graduation  bill  of  184G 
ii  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
Jidge  Collamer's  powerful  and  unanswera- 
ble aiguments  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
tke  House,  which  was  unfortunately  never 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  his  report  on 
tkat  subject  at  the  first  session  of  the  pres- 
ttt  Congress  has  done  as  much  to  disa- 
bose  public  sentiment,  and  disseminate 
eorrect  information  in  regard  to  the  public 
liads,  as  any  document  that  has  ever  ema- 
lated  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Besides  these  more  public  labors.  Judge 
Collamer  has  suggested  various  improve- 
■enta  in  the  conduct  of  this  bninch  of  the 
paUio  service,  which  have  received  the 
mgh  approbation  of  the  department,  and 
among  which  we  may  specify  particularly 
the  conatruction  of  maps  of  all  the  public 
lnd%  on  a  plan  which  not  only  shows  the 
bealitj  of  every  quarter  section,  but  indi- 
eales  at  a  glance,  whether  it  has  been 
opened  to  entry,  is  sold,  or  remains  in 
maiket* 

*  Hm  fbllowin^  letter  from  the  Commiw«ioner 

•f  tibe  Ijind  OflBoe  will  show  the  eitiinntion  in 

Judge  ColUuner^i  ■ervices  are   held  by 


ObisealLaicd  OFnci,  ) 

Watkinffton  Ciiy,  January  1, 1849.  ) 

TTnderBtaDdingthatyoa  declini*d  being  a 
B  for  re-eleetion  to  a  seat  in  the  NutitJiml 
L^pdatnre,  and  tbat^  consequently,  your  legisla- 
tif«  dotiei  will  termiDSte  with  the  present  ne^sion 
iff  flnmifiM,  I  cannot,  oooHistently  with  my  feel- 
fan  sidbr  our  official  reUtions  to  be  diseolved 
Whsoi  ao  si|g«Mionafthe  high  e«timate  enter- 


In  regard  to  Judge  Collamer's  position 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, we  may  say  with  truth  that  it  is  even 
higher  than  public  opinion  has  ascribed  to 

tained  by  this  Department,  of  the  public  Berrices 
you  have  rendered,  while  presiding  as  Chairman 
over  the  Committee  on  Public  Lan(u,  in  the  House 
of  Reprei>entativcs  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  highest  and  most  important  duties 
devolving  upon  a  Representative  of  the  people  in 
the  American  Congress,  is  his  co-opcrution  by 
wise  legislation,  in  the  proper  and  judicious 
management  of  our  wide-spread  public  domain, 
stretching  as  it  now  does  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  shore^s  ranging  through  climates  of  every 
temperature,  and  embracing  an  empire  area  of 
more  than  fourteen hundied  and  furty-twu  millions 
of  acres. 

The  machinery  of  our  public  land  system  is 
now  operating  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  polit- 
ically organizeil  portions  of  this  extensive  do- 
main ;  but  beautiiul,  and  comparatively  perfect 
and  efficient  as  that  land  system  is,  it  necessarily 
requires,  and  indeed  it  is  a  principle  of  the  system 
itself,  tliat  it  should  be  adapted,  by  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  the  enlightened  legislator,  to  the  new 
and  increasing  exigendei«  or  events  which  are  ever 
arising,  as  the  peaceful  armies  of  tliis  mighty  Re- 
public are  advancing  westward  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  axe  in  liand  to  fell  the 
forests,  lay  tlie  foundations  of  cities,  ami  rear  en- 
during monuments  to  the  triumplis  of  Republican 
civilizution. 

Coming,  as  you  did,  from  an  elder  member  of 
the  Confederiicy,  you  have  not  been  brought  into 
thobO  intimate  relations  with  the  frontier  States, 
which  a  residence  among  them  would  naturally 
pnKluce. 

But,  sir,  permit  me.  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  new  States,  and  of  our  Territory, 
to  tlmuK  you  for  bringing,  in  the  <h.-charge  of 
Your  various,  com  plicated,  and  mo^t  arduous  pub- 
lic duties,  to  the  aid  of  a  Htrong.  well-improved, 
and  comprehensive  intellect,  your  sympathies 
upon  tho>e  subjects  which  mo^t  concern  theid; 
for  the  lively  interest  w  hich  you  have  ever  mani- 
fested in  their  welfare;  and  for  the  energy  and 
efficiency  with  which,  as  a  legislator,  you  have 
caused  measures,  the  best  calculated  to  protect 
and  j)roniote  their  interest,  to  assume  tlie  form 
and  ioTce  of  legal  enactments. 

It  is  pro]>er,  also,  to  remark,  that  while  you 
have  been  thus  liberal  to  the  new  States,  you 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  your  duty  to  the  old. 

The  rapidity  of  emigrations  and  settlements 
has  been  such,  that  almost  everywhere,  and  in 
every  direction,  the  march  of  the  pioneer  has  been 
in  advance  of  the  public  surveys.  Looking  to 
tliis  fact,  with  the  eye  ntit  only  of  a  wise  and 
con>ideriite  legislator,  but  aliio  tiiat  of  u  true  phi- 
lanthropist, you  have  always  manifested  not  only 
a  willingness,  but  an  anxious  de^re  to  protect 
their  iui])rovement<t,  and  to  secure  to  them  their 
homes,  by  a  proper  extension  of  the  preeniptioo 
svstem  to  the  unsurveyed  lands,  as  fjut  as  the  In- 
dian title  is  extinguished,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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him.  His  formal  efforts  have  been  com- 
paratively so  few,  that  his  name  appears 
much  le$s  frequently  in  the  Congressional 
Globe  than  those  of  many  members  of  far 

make  liberal  donations  of  land,  for  the  education 
of  their  cliildren. 

Among  the  important  measures  you  have 
proposed  and  advocated,  and  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Uouse  of  Representatives,  at 
your  suggestion,  is  the  Resolution  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, authorizing  the  construction,  under  my  su- 
perintendence, as  Commissioner,  of  sectional  maps 
of  the  twelve  land  States,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  public  surveys,  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lanos  by  sales  and  otherwise,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  land  system,  up  to  the  present 
period- 

To  the  statesmen  of  tlie  present  day,  and  to 
those  who  are  to  succeed  you  and  your  co-legisla- 
tors, this  well-devised  work,  now  in  a  course  of 
successful  progress,  will  prove  eminently  valua- 
ble, as  it  will  exhibit  in  a  condensed  and  syste- 
matic form,  an  authentic  and  comprehensive  his- 
tory of  the  survey  and  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  until  the  whole  shall  have  been  disposed 
ot  It  will  also  be  a  highly  useful  acquisition  to 
the  new  States  in  which  these  lands  are  situated, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  country. 

Tendering  to  you  my  official  and  personal  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  kind  and  respectful  con- 
■ideration  which  you  have  at  all  times  bestowed 
upon  the  measures  recommended  by  this  Depart- 
ment, and  for  the  very  able  manner  in  wliich  you 
have  uniformly  advocated  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country,  in  reference  to  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  public  domain,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

KICIIAKD  M.  YOUNG,  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer.  of  Vennont,  Cliairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

House  of  Represkntatives,  ) 
Jan.  loth,  1849.  ) 

Dear  Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  in  whicli  you  are  pleased  to 
express  in  terms  of  undeserved  approbation, your 
views  of  my  course  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.  Such  an  opinion  from  one  so 
competent  to  decide,  I  gratefully  appreciate. 

The  more  intimatt^ly  the  performance  of  my 
duty  on  the  committee  has  acquainted  mo  with 
the  operation  of  our  general  laiuf  sytom,  the  more 
I  have  admired  it  it  is  the  child  of  (Experience 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  successfully  leading 
out  the  human  family  to  posHoss  tlieir  broad  pat- 
rimony, under  the  sanction  of  law  ami  tlio  protec- 
tion of  government,  attended  witli  a  degree  of  in- 
dividual and  social  prospority  nnparallolcd  in  tlio 
history  of  maiL  It  is  to  bo  IioiH)d  tliat  tliia  suc- 
cessful experiment,  advanUgiMius  uliko  to  the 
settlers  and  the  nation,  may  not  bo  put  in  jooj>- 
ardy  by  any  restless  spirit  of  umovatioii,  ra|»acity 
or  agrarianiKm.  Nor  ithould  tho  HystiMii  Iw 
changed  for  aiiy  partial  or  local  oviIh,  but  I  on- 
tirely  concur  witn  you  iu  Uio  upiuion  that  luoh 


inferior  standing;  and  as  he  keeps  no 
letter- writer  in  pay,  he  has  received  fewer 
newspaper  puflfs  than  some  "  notahilities" 
who  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  Fog  City 
Daily  News,  hut  are  never  heard  of  at 
Washington.  Nor  has  he  aspired  to  the 
dignity  of  a  party  leader,  and  all  hit 
speeches  have  been  as  remarkable  for  can- 
dor and  courtesy  to  his  opponents  as  for 
ability  ;  though  a  certain  gentleman  from 
the  South,  who,  upon  his  fifth  repetition  of 
a  speech  against  the  protective  policy,  was 
suddenly  extinguished  by  Judge  Collamer, 
will  be  able  to  testify  that  he  understands 
how  to  wield  the  argumentum  ad  hominem 
with  dexterity  and  eflfect.  Whilst  there- 
fore he  has  no  especial  weight  as  a  mere 
partisan,  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  no 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  more  attentively  and  respectfully  listen- 
ed to  by  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  none 
certainly  is  possessed  of  more  general  and 
available  influence,  than  Jud^e  Collamer. 
As  a  popular  speaker  he  is  extremely 
acceptable,  and  few  speeches  have  been 
more  efifective  before  a  New-England  au- 
dience than  his  addresses  during  the  late  po- 
litical campaign.  He  is  eminently  success- 
ful in  making  intelligible  to  common  appre- 
hension the  more  obscure  principles  of  our 
system,  and  developing  the  true  theory  of 
our  constitution  as  a  strictly  popular  gov- 
ernment, distinguished  from  despotism  and 
aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob- 
ocratic  anarchy  on  the  other.  His  dis- 
cussions of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  veto 

cases  should  be  provided  for  by  judicious  leg- 
islation, adapted  thereto,  so  far  as  the  same  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  or  compromising 
the  essential  features  of  the  general  system. 
Such  a  course  is,  indeed,  the  true  way  to  sustain 
and  perpetuate  that  system. 

If  I  have  been  enabled  to  perform  any  valua- 
ble service  to  the  public  ui  relation  to  this  great 
branch  of  the  national  interests,  it  i«  in  a  great  de- 
gree owing  to  the  courtesy  and  aid  which  has 
been  extended  to  me,  in  all  my  official  interoonrse 
with  the  department,  more  especially  since  it  has 
been  under  your  own  personal,  able  and  efficient 
administration. 

As  our  official  relations  and  intercourse  are  now 
soon  to  cease,  you  will  permit  me  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
personai  aa  well  as  official  courtesy  I  have  ever 
received  from  yourself  and  the  officers  of  your  de- 
partment I  am,  sir,  respectfully. 
Your  humble  servant, 

J.  COLLAMER. 
Hon.  K  M.  YocKO,  Commissioner  of  the  General 

Land  Office. 
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power*  and  his  exposures  of  the  corrupt 
nidioeB  of  this  administration  in  debauch- 
Df  the  legislation  of  the  country,  enlivened 
M  they  have  been  by  much  good-humored 
■reasm  and  apposite  and  felicitous  illus- 
tntkm^  have  been  especially  serviceable  in 
ntamiiig  within  her  proper  orbit,  from 
i^ch&organizers  fondly  hoped  to  wrest 
1m;  that  noble  member  of  our  political 
conatelhUion,  whose  constancy  to  Whig 
friadples  has  long  since  become  pro- 
fBUu— (and  they  are  believed  to  have 
tame  findt  also  even  in  New  Hampshire. 


The  social  and  domestic  history  of  po- 
litical men  docs  not  become  public  property 
until  after  their  decease,  and  upon  this 
theme  therefore  we  can  enter  no  further 
than  to  remark,  that  the  private  life  of 
Judge  Collamer  has  been  as  exemplary 
as  his  public  career  has  been  honorable. 
HLb  integrity  as  a  man  and  as  a  statesmn 
has  never  been  assailed,  and  his  life,  in  all 
its  relations,  has  attested  the  sincerity  of 
his  faith  in  that  religrion  of  which  he  has 
long  been  a  consistent  professor  and  a 
firm  supporter. 


SONNET. 


Of  your  sweet  looks  I  ne'er  had  surfeited, 
Debarred  of  closer  union  by  cold  eyes, 
The  stars  that  warred  against  our  destinies  : 
Affection  waned  not,  by  such  lustre  fed ; 
For  hope  the  ethereal  s}Tnpathy  bested. 
But  form  is  usher,  only,  to  that  guest 
Love  looks  for ;  nor  is  beauty,  to  his  mind, 
More  than  a  torturing  mistress  of  unrest. 
That  real,  in  the  unreal,  asks  to  find. 
And  though,  in  hours  renunciant,  we  bind. 
With  vows  effectual  seeming,  the  free  thought, 
Of  finer  tissue  is  Love's  nature  wrought. 
Than  virtue  wots  of; — and  elusive  glides, 
Her  rude  bands  slipping  from  his  rosy  sides. 


C(mgressional  Summary. 
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Both  Hoasea  of  Congre 


imbled  and 


were    orgianizsd   on    Monday,  Dec.  4. 
Tuesday  ihey  listened  lo  the  reading  of  the 

President's  Message — a  document  whose  some- 
what peculiar  merits  have  slready  attracted  such 
general  attention  aa  to  make  further  reference 
to  it  here  unnecessary.  On  Thursday,  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  King  of  Alabama  announced  the 
death  of  his  colleague,  the  Hon.  Pixon  H. 
Lewis,  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  on  the  aeth  October  last,  in  the  forty- 
Mventh  year  of  bia  age. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  waa 
educated  at  tlie  college  of  South  Carolina- 
Having  studied  law  ana  been  admitted  to  ptac- 
tiaa  in  the  courts  of  Alabama,  he  for  a  time  de* 
voted  himself  to  that  profession,  with  the  prom- 
iseof  attaining  great  eminence  therein.  But  the 
inclination  of  his  mind  leading  him  to  engage  in 
politics,  he  obtdned  a  seat  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, where  he  soon  acquired  a.  commanding 
influence.  About  the  year  1829  he  was  elected 
a  representative  in  Congress,  where  he  contin- 
ued to  serve  with  much  distinction  until  the 
spring  of  1844 — securing  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  parties  by  his  talents,  firmness, 
and  urbanity.  At  the  latter  period  he  was  se- 
lected lo  fill  a  vacancy  from  hisStaie  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  and  was  last  winter  re-appointed  for 
the  full  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
"party  of  negations,"  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
KjDg,'  "  while  a  member  of  the  J^gislature, 
Tenured  himself  conspicuous  by  an  able  advo- 
cacy of  reeoluliona  denying  to  Congress  the 
power  tn  establish  a  national  bank,  to  impose  a 
tariff  for  protection,  or  to  execute  works  of  in- 
ternal improvempnt ;"  tn  which  principles 
he  adhered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  stormy 
and  changeful  period  of  bia  service  in  the 
National  Councils. 

One  incident  attending  the  aelection  of  his 
final  resting-place — remote  from  all  Ihe  hallow- 
ed associalions  of  home — is  of  so  touching  a 
nature  thai  ve  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it 
from  the  remarks  of  Senator  Dix  of  liiia  State, 
on  the  above 


might 
a  leti 


D,  he  visited  Ore 


"  It  is  said,  (with  what  tmth  I  do  (Kit 
that  Mr.  Lewis,  when  he  first  visited 
wood,  intimated  a  wish,  if  he  should  dii 

neighborhood,  that  his   remain '-*-* 

pouted  there.  I  have  before  n 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friendB  h 
who  says:  '  &  year  ago,  he  visited 
and  was  enchanted  wiui  it  Ee  often  re 
this  visit,  and  spoke  of  the  cemetery  as  a 
others  suited  to  bo  the  hist  resting-place 
It  was,  therefore,  with  melancholy  p!ea« 
we  selected  it  for  him  1' " 

After  eloquent  and  somewhat  ejrtei 
marks  upon  the  character  and  history 
deceased,  by  Messrs.  King  of  Alabai 
Dix  anJd  Dickinson  of  New  York,  the 
adjonmed  over  till  Monday,  Dec.  J I ;  o 
day  the  Vice-President  lain  before  it  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
this  we  learn  that  the  receipts  for  tl 
year  ending  June  30,  1848,  were— 
From  cusl^s,  .        .  fi\,nb'. 

From  puhlic  lands,         .         -       3,32f 
From  miscellaneous  sources,  361 

From  avails  of  loans  and  trea- 
sury notes,        .  31,2fif 

Total  receipts,  .  «66,69! 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury, 
July  1.1847,      .        .        .      1,701 

Total  means,    .  .    58,394 

The  expenditures  during  Ihe 
same  fiscal  year  were  .  58,941 

Leaving  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury, July  1,  1848,  .  .  15 
The  Secretary's  estimates  of  rece 
expenditures  for  the  next  two  years,  bat 
the  present  condition  of  our  resource 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 
term,  viz.  July  1,1850,  of$fl,040,B4a  1 
preventing  the  necessity  for  further  lo 
'  'ing  for  the  reduction  of  the  pub 
this  satisfactory  conclusion  he j 
lo  a  review  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
and  a  comparison  of  it  withthat  of  184 


providing  fc 
From  this  I 


*  Under  this  bead  it  is  our  iotentitst  to  publish,  from  month  to  month,  an  abstract  of  th* 
ia  Congress  on  those  questions  of  general  and  |>ermarKnt  interest  which  may  come  onder  it*  e 
tiMi,  passing  over  all  such  as  are  only  of  a  ptivate  or  local  bearing.    This  abstract,  for  e 

space,  and  otherobriouf  '"  "'~ ""  "'         '        '       '    '" 

though  whenever  any  at 
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axon  ID  elaborate  revamping;  of  the  old  ar^u- 
■Kots  on  the  beautiea  and  blessings  of  free 
tniie,  whither  we  cannot  follow  him  without 
(!HD«>cending  our  limits.  Wo  are  so  struck, 
/wirn'er,  with  the  force  of  imagination  display- 
ed in  one  paragraph,  thnt  we  must  bo  permitted 
toqaoteit: — 

*The  earth,  the  aun,  and  countless  systeme 

fheeUng  through  universal  space,  move  onward 

■perfect  order  and  beauty.    »    »    *    *    The 

■toral  laws  which  control  trade  between  nations, 

ad  regulate  the  relation  between  capital  and 

■ofita  on  the  one  hand,  and  wages  and  labor  on 

■B  either,  are  perfect  and  harmonious,  and  the 

hws  of  man  wnich  would  effect  a  change  are 

ihravs  injurious.    The  la^cs  of  political  iconohuf 

vt  fixed  and  certain.    Let  than  nlove,  is  all  tliat 

iiTeqaired  of  man ;  let  all  international  exchanges 

if  products  move  as  freely  in  their  orbits  as  tlic 

haavenly  bodies  in  their  spheres,  and  their  order 

and  harmony  will  be  as  perfect,  and  their  result* 

mm  beneficial,  as  is  every  movement  under  the 

laws  of  nature,  when  undisturbed  by  the  errors 

wad  interference  of  man." 

"In  the  absence  of  tariffs,  the  division  of 
labor  would  be  according  to  the  laws  of  nature 
in  each  nation,"  he  remarks  a  little  further  on  ; 
all  which  will  be  delightfully  true  and  incon- 
trovertible when  the  millennium   fIkiU  have 
npervened  to  reduce  the  erratic  tendencies  of 
poor  haman  nature  to  that  order  and  harmony 
of  the  apheres,  which  it  is  doubtless  the  inten- 
tioDof  Providence  they  shall  iinaily  assume 
Fiom  this  he  proceeds  to  a  marrnilcxpient  esti- 
nnte  of  the  value  of  our  acquisitions  on  the 
Ptoific,  indulging  in  rapturous  visions  of  the 
fature  wealth  and  glory  to  result  from  the 
eatabHahment  of  a  trade  thence  with  Asia ; 
iutaneing  the  examples  of  Tyre,  Siilon,  &c., 
(would  he  have  us  emulate  also  the  corruption 
tnd  debasement  which  rendered  tiiem  at  la.st, 
u  onr  Bibles  tell  us,  monuments  of  Divine 
wrath?)  as  incentives  to  our  umhition.     The 
lecpmmendation  for  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
tbeCanadas  is  renewed,  and  a  similar  reci- 
praeity  with  Mexico  recommended.     Several 
miUiaDS  of  dollars  were  added  to  our  revenues 
bf  the  tariff  imposed  upon  Mexico  during  our 
Kcent   contest  there — a    prudent    example, 
which  the  Secretary  recommends  to  all  future 
beUigerents.    The  necesf«ity  for  the  esfablish- 
meotof  a  branch  mint  at  New  York  is  again 
•Bl  forth,  and  fortified  with  arguments  of  irrc- 
riitible  force— especially  should  the  operation 
of  the  "  constitutional  treasury^'  bo  made  per- 
annent;  which  operation  the  Secretary  pro- 
eeeds  to  explain  and  commend,  lie  next  felici- 
tUee  bimfleif  upon  the  success  of  a  ruse  lie 
pnctieed  upon  the  capitalists  of  the  country, 
iriiieh  consisted  in  withholding  the  proposals 
he  the  loan  authorized  by  the  law  of  last 
Miueh  until  the  moment  when  all  hearts  should 
be  elated  with  news  of  the  definitive  termuia- 
YOL.  in.    iro.  n.    vxw  bsbixs. 


tion  of  the  war  his  superior  had  been  waging 
— realizing  thereby,  for  the  government,  in  the 
shape  of  premium,  the  pretty  little  sum  of 
$187.1()8  66.  The  total  amount  of  public 
debt  is  stntcd  at  §05.104,450  41.  The  coast 
survey  litis  been  making  great  and  rapid  pro- 
pre*!S.  In  addition  to  very  extensive  operations 
upon  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  the  work  has 
already  been  comnienrcd  on  the  Pacific. 

A  motion  was  made  for  the  printing  of  20,000 
extra  C(»pie.s  of  the  above  rei>ort,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  mover  as  em- 
bodvintra  new  system  of  finance — which,  how- 
ever,  had  l)een  long  enough  in  operation  to  be 
tested  by  the  people.  Upon  this  an  animated 
debate  .sprunir  "p  ;  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, contending  that  the  people  had,  upon 
a  fair  presentation  of  the  question,  decided 
again.«?t  that  system,  and  that  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  opposition  thereto  that  the  candi- 
date of  the  IVmocratic  party  had  been  defeated 
at  the  late  election.  Mr.  llale,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, thought  the  quertion  of  the  tariflThad  not 
entered  very  largely  into  the  late  contest;  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  turned  mainly  upon  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  nominees  was 
the  most  genuine  free  soil  man,  and  the  country 
had  decided  that  question  in  favor  of  Genenil 
Taylor.  The  motion  was  further  opposed  as 
an  wnnpceHSiJT  and  iisele.^.s  waste  of  public 
nioufy,  and  pnpportod  on  the  ground  that  the 
country  needed  enlijuhteiiiiient  in  regard  to  its 
tinancinl  interest.*»,  nnd  liually  passed. 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  presented  the  me- 
morial of  Wm.  H.  Aspinwi^ll  and  others  in 
n*lalij»n  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad  Jicro.*3 
the  Islhmus  of  Panama.  Tins  memorial  i;Cts 
forth  that  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived  for 
this  country  to  achiove  an  rnterprise  which  for. 
more  than  three  centuries,  under  some  asjK'ct, 
has  lK?cn  contempl'ited  and  proposeil  by  all 
tlie  great  pow«  rs  of  Kurope  ;  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  Gonipany,  comprising  the  memorialists, 
immediately  upo?»  as-uming  their  contract  for 
the  tnmsportatitm  of  the  U.  S.  mails  from 
Panama  to  California,  tilted  out  an  expedition 
for  an  examination  and  purvey  of  the  isthmus, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  wagon  or 
plank  road ;  that  the  result  of  that  survey  had 
satislied  them  this  wouM  be  a  work  of  far 
greater  magniti:de  than  tliey  had  expeciod ; 
liiat  in  the  meantime  a  tmty  having  l)een 
ni'gotiaie'l  Ix'tween  the  United  States  and  New 
Grenada,  securing  to  the  former  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus, 
the  memorialists,  having  in  their  possession  all 
the  maps,  drawings  and  other  information  pro- 
cured by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  had  ob- 
tained from  the  republic  of  New  Grenada  an 
exclusive  grant  or  privilejjo  of  ninety-nine 
years  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  memorialists 
ask  no  pecuniary  aid  in  the  construction  of  the 
work,  but  a  contract  for  the  transportation 
14 
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thereon,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  of  the 
mails,  troops,  and  naval  and  niilitary  stores  of 
the  United  States,  and  its  public  agents,  at  a 
sum  not  exceeding  that  now  specified  by  law 
to  be  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
alone  from  New  York  to  Liverpool ;  provided 
that  the  memorialists  shall  commence  the  said 
railroad  within  one  year  and  complete  it  witliin 
three  years. 

Mr.  Douglas  also  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  State  into  the 
Union ;  stating,  as  his  reasons  for  doing  so, 
that  the  discovery  of  vast  mineral  wealth  in 
that  territory,  and  the  establishment  of  facilities 
for  communication  therewith,  lias  invited  so 
great  a  tide  of  emigration  thither,  as  to  give 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  soon  possess  a 
population  far  exceeding  that  requisite  for  hrr 
admission  into  ihis  confederacy  as  a  State ;  and 
that  he  despaired  of  any  territorial  bill  being 
passed  at  this  session  of  Ccmoress,  three  difler- 
ent  bills  presented  for  that  purpose  having 
already  been  rejected.  His  bill  provides  for 
the  erection  of  all  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  into  one  State,  by  the  name  of  the 
State  of  California,  Congress  reserving  the 
right  at  any  time  to  form  new  States  out  of  any 
portion  of  said  territory  lying  east  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains ;  the  Slate  to  be  divided 
into  two  judicial  districts. 

SLAVERY    ly    NEW    MEXICO. 

Wednesday,  Doc.  13,  Mr.  Benton  presented 
a  petition  from  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  pray- 
ing for  the  organization  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment, protesting  against  the  disincinber- 
ment  of  their  territory  in  favor  of  Texas,  and 
containing  the  following  clause  on  the  subject 
of  slavery : — 

**  We  do  not  desire  to  have  domestic  slavery 
within  our  borders,  and  until  tlio  time  shall  arrive 
for  oiu*  admissi  on  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  we 
desire  to  be  protected  by  Congress  against  their 
introduction  among  us."" 

A  motion  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Benton, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  for 
the  printing  and  reference  of  this  petition, 
Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  not  to  oppose  the  motion, 
but  to  express  his  opinion  that  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  had  not  made  a  respectful,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  most  insolent  petition.  That 
people  were  conquered,  he  said,  by  the  very 
men  they  wish  to  exclude  from  that  territory, 
and  he  protested  against  being  governed  by  a 
consideration  presented  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Benton  disclaimed  for  the  pe- 
titioners any  intention  to  be  violent  or  imperti- 
nent, denying  that  there  was  anything  of  that 
kind  on  the  face  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Calhoun 
aaid  that  he  looked  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  Sutes,  proposed  to  be  excluded  from 


this  territory,  as  a  high  constitatk>na1  principle* 
He  said  their  right  to  go   there  with  their 
property  was  unquestionable,  and  guarantied  by 
the    Constitution,  and  repeated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  petition  to  be  insolent.    Mr.  Ruah, 
of  Texas,  asserted  the  title  of  Texas  to  all  the 
territory  lying  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
As  an  act  of  justice,  a  territorial  ^vemment 
should  be  established  in  New  Mexico,  but  be 
protested  against  including  therein  any  terri- 
tory  belonging  to,  and  which  had  cost  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Texas.    When  the  latter 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Benton  rose  to  say  that  be 
had  brought  in  the  petition  in  such  a  manner 
as    he  thought  would  avoid  discussion,    for 
which  this  was  not  the  proper  time;  but  since 
an  imputation  of  insolence  had  been  made  and 
persevered  in,  he  would  say  that  if  any  part 
of  that  paper  could  be  considered  insolent,  it 
must  be  that  relating  to  slavery.    If  so,  be 
would  say  that,  perhaps  without  knowing  it, 
these  petitioners  have  used  the  very  words  of 
the  petition  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia to  George  the  Third,  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  though  George  the 
Third  did  not  grant  their  petition,  he  never 
heard  that  he  said  it  was  insolent  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  present  it.     Mr.  Calhoun 
denied  the  justness  of   the  comparison    the 
Senator  had  made — the  two  cases  were  antago- 
nistic.   '•  These  memorialists  arc  a  conquered 
people — conquered  by  the  arms  of  the  IJnited 
States,  and  especially  by  troops  drawn  from 
the   Southern   States;  and   for  them  to  turn 
round  and  propose  to  exclude  us,  it  is  the  very 
height  of  insolence,  if  the  Senator  from  MieJ- 
souri  does  not  see  it."     Mr.  Benton  asserted 
that  only  the  constitutional   rights  of  these 
peojile  had  been   represented  in  this  proceed- 
ing ;  that,  conquered  or  unconquered — a  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico  or  Texas — they  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  present  their  petition 
there ;  thflt  he  was  quite  sure  that  every  sub- 
ject these  memorialists  had  presented  was  a 
fair  subject  of  legislation,  and  they  had  pre- 
sented them  in  respectful  terms;  and  that  be 
would  not  hear  the  term  "  insolent "  applied  to 
them,  without  saving  and  repeating,  in  a  man- 
ner such  as  should  be  heard,  that  the  assertion 
was  unfounded  and  gratuitous.     Mr.  Calhoun 
complained  that  the  Senator  bad  misunder- 
stood him ;  he  did  not  say  the  petition  was 
unconstitutional,  but  that  it  undertook  to  ex- 
clude nearly  one-half  the  Union  from  territory 
that  belongs  to  the  States  collectively. 

^Ir.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  endeavored  to  show 
from  priina  facie  evidence  that  the  document 
under  consideration,  instead  of  being  an  ex* 
pression,  as  it  purported  to  be,  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mere  gathering  of  a  few  people  about 
Santa  Fe,  and  as  such  undeserving  of  notice. 
There  were  but  fourteen  signatures  to  the 
paper,  **  three  Yankees  and  eleven  Mexicans,** 
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lod  it  bore  no  evidence  on  its  face  that  these 
iad  been  in  any  way  aulhorizod  to  act  for  tho 
people  of  New  Mexico.  Moreover,  ho  discard- 
ed the  notion  that  tho  people  of  a  newly  an- 
nexed territory  have  any  right  to  the  control  of 
this  question,  or  that,  before  the  territory  In- 
comes a  state,  the  inhabitants  can  bo  ronrjirdod 
M  *•  a  people  "  in  the  political  and  constitutional 
sewe  of  the  term.  Mr.  Benton  replied  that 
npon  its  face  the  document  was  tho  petition  of 
in  orcfanized  convention,  repreftentintr  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  if  there  was  any 
abu-so  or  imposition,  it  was  in  the  attempt  to 
reprewnt  it  as  the  unauthorized  act  of  a  few 
indi\idiials. 

Mr.  Clayton  regretted  exceedinjjiy  that  this 
(icbite  had  occurred.     lie  would  not  make  any 
farther  remark'?  if  he  did  not  think  thai  some 
of  the   observation**    of  the    Senators    from 
Florida    (Mr.    Westcoti)    and    South    Caro- 
lina (Mr.    Calhoun)    would    unjustly    preju- 
dice tiie  object  of  these  petitioners.     In  reply 
to  the  first,  he  stated  that  the  pc^tilion  came 
iccredited  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
lumself  by   letters   from   persrms  resi<ling  in 
New  Mexico,  and  they  believed,  by  every  evi- 
detice  laid  before  them,  that  it  was  a  ponuine 
petition  of  a  gjatit  number  of  persons,  assern- 
M«l  at  Santa  Fo  for  the  purjwse  of  obtaininji; 
pn<ection  as  a  people.     They  are  now  without 
law  and  protection,  and  they  huml)ly  ask  this 
Oonjrress  to  ^'ve  them  the  pmtcotion  of  civil 
jovemment.     He  thoujrlit  the  prntloman  from 
^iilh  Carolina  would,  on  reflection,  reconsider 
the  fharjTp  of  insolence  with   ro^spect  to  this 
P^fition.     If  it  was  in-solent  it  must  be  disre- 
»pe<*lfiil.  a nd  if  it  was  so  tnvards  any  portion 
nfthe  Senate,  he  would  admit  that  it  ouirjit  not 
tt»b^  recived.     Uut  there  wts  notliini^  disre- 
spectful in  it.     **  These  Gfutlemen  s:iy  iIk'v  are 
'YP'wefl  to  the  intro<luction  of  slavery  there.     I 
•**"'  not  whether  thoy  an*  nbolitionists  or  not — 
fn^eth«»y  not  a  ri;»hi  to  say  that?     Snpposi.*  a 
Pillion  to  be  presenteil  here  by  t)ther  cifiz'Mis 
«ftli:it  ti^rritory,  prayiufT  that  ."tlavi^ry  should  1)0 
'Btr'nluced  there,    would   any  fT'^'^tlf^'i'^'^   ^'^y 
"Hipb  a  petition  was  disrespertful  to  lialf  tho 
country — to  the  jrreat  North,  who  maintained 
t'lr.Hifjiioiit  t!ie  i»reat  political  rnnpai«jfn  which 
"»**  country  lia«  ju-t  pnss^d  Ihron'jjli,  tiiat  thore 
"boiiM  b^  no  slavery  in  New  M'^xico  or  Cali- 
fornia ?"     Mr.  Callioiin  n»plied  by  reiierafiiifj 
»n«i  roinforcinj;  his  fonu'T  position;  anl  ;itUT 
'h'"*  (l*'bire  had   been   considi'rahly  prolon'j<''l, 
fniirilv  in  r»*iation  to  tli»*  jjiMiuiiKMicss  oi"  tlio 
'Incnment,  :»n'l  the  phili)^oj»liy  of  coiu^'ntion-*  J 
\n  j^noril,  the  «pi«'stion  on  the  printing  and  ; 
refpr»'Mr»»    to  the  ap[)ropriat»j  coir.mittof,  was 
carrii'il  bv  a  lar«;e  maioritv. 

RVIL '.OAD  AC'i:0'.S  TME  I*^IHMr-;   or     PAN  \M\. 

Oil  Thur^l.iv.  i:Jth.  .Mr.  licntim.  fnvn  t!ip 
Commiitoc  on  Military  Aflairs.  reportfil  :i  hill 
authoriz'n^  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 


Navy  to  enter  into  a  contract,  for  a  period  not 
exceedinnr  twenty  years,  with  William  H.  As- 
pinwall,  John  L.  Stephens,  and  Henry  Chaun- 
cey,  of  New- York,  for  the  transportation  by 
steam  of  the  mails,  naval  and  army  supplies, 
&.C.,  over  a  railroad  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  at  a  sum  not  exceedinnr 
three  fourths  of  the  amount  now  stipulated  by 
law  to  be  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mails  alone  from  New- York  to  liiverpool.  After 
some  little  debate — Mr.  Benton  urjrinjjj  sj>eedy 
action  in  order  that  the  work  mijht  be  com- 
menced  durinnr  the  present  dry  season  at  the 
isthmus,  and  Mr.  Cameron  desiring  delay  for 
the  purpose  of  fipvinjr  an  opportunity  for  com- 
petition in  what  must  prove  so  profitable  an 
undertaking— the  bill  was  made  tho  special 
order  of  business  for  Monday  next. 

Monday,  Dec.  18th,  the  alx)ve  billcominnr  up 
for  consideration,  Mr.  Benton  remarked  that 
the  pf>rsons  named  are  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  what  they  undertake  to  do.  One  of 
them.  Mr.  Stephens,  is  known  throughout  the 
reading  world  for  his  travels  in  a  part  of 
South  America,  Ivinij  near  the  country  over 
which  this  ro;id  is  to  run.  He  has  besides 
examined  every  inch  of  the  ground  in  company 
with  skilful  engineers,  to  ascertain  for  him- 
self not  only  the  pniciieability  but  the  co.st  of 
the  work.  He  has  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  which  it  is  in  vain  for  anybody  to 
nndertnko  it.  The  company  who  apply  for 
this  privilege  have  capital  to  accomplish  it, 
and  an  interest  in  its  completion.  Tliey  are 
tho  contractors  for  the  tran<(>ortation  (►f  the 
mails  on  the  other  sitKj  of  the  isthmus,  and 
have  a!re:uly  put  atloat  three  steamers  for  that 
purpose  at  a  cost  of  six  IiuikIpmI  thousand 
dollars  They  are  thus  directly  interested  in 
providiiv^  th(»  menus  of  accoinpli-^hing,  in  the 
shortest  pos-^iblf*  time,  the  trMu-it  across  the 
i-thmus  of  the  "  p'^rsons  atid  things  *'  on  the 
tniusportation  of  which  their  success  on  the 
other  side  deponds.  Mr.  Benton  stated  as 
au«>ther  reason  why  thoy  should  have  this 
contract,  tliat  thev  an*  alnvidv  in  posses-ion  of 
the  privilege  from  the  govcrnuKMit  of  New 
(Grenada  of  opiMiiug  this  ronri.  :m(l  read  a  letter 
in  confinuation  thenv)f  from  (ien<'r:>l  Herran, 
minist»»r  of  that  governm«'nt  at  Washington. 
Thoir  contract  with  \t*w  (IrcMiada  gives  them 
eight  \tKiT-*  t»>  Mcco;iiplisli  th:it  Wf»rk  ;  but  they 
Mre  roailv  to  m:ik*'  cxtniordiiKiry  rfl>»rls.  and  to 
accoiipli<!i  it  wi:!iio  l'.'«>s  tinn  halfthat  tiuT^. 

Mr.  Brjv-*'*  hojVil  th:il  th'*  S'Miitor  from 
Mis-^ouri  would  Tint  ;>ttemjtt  to  precipitate 
action  upon  tiii-:  WW.  II-.*  ro-c  to  state  that  he 
hid  n'C'ivtd  inlor.Matioii  p.j>nn  which  h»'  could 
iinnlicitly  rely,  lint  ;i  f.ir  iii«»r.*  luMvlicial  pro{)0- 
»*ition  would  s«Hin  !):»  prt'-ciiri'.!  to  the  Senate. 
If  he  und»'r>to(».l  vp.yihiu;.'  aiiuiit  it,  tiji-s  road 
wouhl  \y.i  about  tifty  mil«»s  in  length,  which,  at 
tif>.y  thouvind   dollars   p'.T  mih»,  woald  co-*t  a. 
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little  more  tlian  two  millions  of  dollars.  Tbii 
bill  proposos  to  p»y  to  them  for  twenty  years  eix 
milliona  of  dollars  fur  pivertimetit  transporta- 
tion of  all  kinds,  lcavlii;ra.  profit  of  four  mil- 
lions, independently  of  tlic  IoIIh  levied  on  llie 
commerce  tliat  [iiay  pass  over  the  route. 

Mr.  Ilale's  iniprei-siona  were  all  very  strong- 
ly against  this  bill,  and  he  wished  lo  bo 
informed  about  it.  He  tliounjit  thiit  by  the 
35tli  article*  of  the  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada,  tbe  Government  of  ihe 
United  Stales  were  cuipoweied  to  prescribe 
tlic  mode  and  manner  aud  terms  upon  which 
llie  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  are  10  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  consiniciin;;  a  railroad;  and 
it  is  not  competent  for  aciy  such  citizens  lo 
go  in  and  buy  a  contract  whh  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Grenada,  snliRequent  tn  ibis 
treaty,  and  say  lo  this  Government,  '*  Your 
hands  are  tied ;  yon  cannot  accomplish  your 
object  except  by  contracting  with  us.'  One  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  passage  of  lliia 
bill  is,  that  these  gentlemen  have  alreaily  very 
vast  contracts  on  tiie  otlier  side  of  tbe  iEtlimus. 
Ho  (Mr.  tiale)  siip)Kised  that  t!iis  [niiE<t  be  on 
the  principle  that  to  liiose  who  have  nincli 
much  sliall  be  given.  If  this  bill  should  lie 
over,  he  would  propose  an  amendment,  in- 
structing the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  issue 
pro|K)suls  to  the  whole  peoplo  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  see  if  there  cannot  be  three  other 
gentlemen  found  every  way  as  well  qualified 
as  tlie^e  lo  construct  tliis  rail  rail  d. 

Mr.  Benton  did  not  wish  U)  take  any  vote 
upon  this  bill  to-day.  tie  was  willing  to  put 
it  oil*  from  d»y  to  day,  until  Senators  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  it.  The  only 
way  by  which  tliis  subject  could  be  understood 
was  to  leave  it  open  und  discuss  it.  When 
Congress  eslalilished  the  mail  hne  of  steamers 
for  connecting  llietM-  twi>  parts  of  Ajnericu,  It 
was  Btipulnted  tluit  the  (lenllemen  who  have 
the  contract  oa  (his  side  should  carry  the  mails 
as  far  as  Chagres,  and  that  those  on  the  other 
side  should  carry  them  from  Chagres  across 
the  isthmus  to  the  I'aciUc  coael.  There  is, 
tlien,  in  the  hands  of  llieso  gentlemen  at  this 
time,  nol  merely  the  privilege,  but  the  obli- 
gation to  carry  the  mails  fmn  Cliagrei'  across 


*  That  article  is  as  follwg  :— 
"TlioOovi^mmcut  utKev  Grenada 
to  tlicGiivcmmuntottliu  Uiiilud  State»  tliat  the 
right  of  way  or  transit  ncruss  tlio  Isthnms  of 
Piiimmn  iipm  any  modes  of  cummuiilcation  that 
DOW  exist,  or  that  niuy  hereiifter  be  aais Iruclml, 
slinll  be  open  niiil  free  to  the  Oovetnrocnt  and 
cilixcns  of  the  Vnitnl  Stntaa  for  the  traniip^a- 
tion  (if  any  articles  of  produce,  munufacturc, 
mi>rebaiu)ise,  and  cimmerce  bclun;;iii;;  to  the 
citizen.-  nftlie  I'niled  State* ;  ami  tlmt  no  other 
tolls  iir  diiirfces  sImJl  bu  levicil  un  tbo  citizens  of 
the  I'liilcd  estates  ur  their  mcrchandisL'.  tliau  are 
yalaj  ajMta  tbo  ctCizeiis  of  Ifew  Grenada." 


and,  from  considerations  of  hue 
vide  against  the  detention  of  passengers  at 
Chagres,  which  tbe  Senator  describwl  aa  a 
place  i[ihftbiled  by  a  people  witb  whom  it  could 
not  be  desirable  for  any  one  to  stay  over  ni^hL 
As  to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  there  is  nothiog 
stipulated  tor  any  sum  or  for  any  time.  The 
Secretary  isonlv  authorised  to  contract  at  A 
rale  not  exceeding  certain  rules,  aod  for  a 
period  of  tjme  not  exceeding  a  certain  number 
of  years.  He  may  make  the  rate  and  the  time 
as  much  below  that  as  be  can  bring  down  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Allen  wislied  to  know  whether  the  in- 
tention of  tills  bill  was  tn  transfer  the  right  of 
transit  acquired  by  treaty,  from  iho  Goverii- 
ment  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  a 
company  in  New- York  ;  or  whether  everybody 
in  the  United  States  shall  have  the  ri(>ht  to  go 
tliere  and  make  a  road,  canal,  railroad,  or  any- 
thing else.  Mr.  Benton  replied,  that  as  con- 
cerned the  milroail,  the  right  was  exclusive  for 
a  limited  time;  the  grant  was  for  ninety-nine 
years.  But  as  to  transit,  every  person  couM 
go  according  lo  his  choice — on  foot  through 
the  woods,  on  mules,  or  in  any  manner  he  may 
pleaHe. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  objected  tliat  tiie 
bill  not  only  aulki/rizfd  bnt  direded  tbo  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  enter  into  this  contract.  It 
gives  liim  no  option  at  all,  but  compels  him  to 
enter  into  such  a  contract  as  this  bill  pre- 
scribes ;  and  with  no  other  limitation  of  the 
amount  to  be  paid  than  that  it  shall  not  ejcceed 
three  fourths  of  that  now  paid  for  the  trana- 
norlation  of  the  mails  from  New-York  to 
Liverpool,  equal  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  This  amount  the  Secre- 
tary is  compelled  to  give,  if  these  gentlemen 
refuse  to  contract  for  anything  short  of  it 
He  then  repeated  and  enforced  tne  statement 
of  Mr.  Breese,  as  to  the  disproportionate  pTo6t 
oti  the  cost  of  construction  this  would  eive 
them.  He  had  another  objection.  H«  Itad 
not  seen  the  contract  into  which  them  gentle- 
men were  STiid  lu  have  entered  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Grenada.  He  had  uudor- 
siood  that  by  its  termn  they  might  tix  any 
amonnt  of  toll  for  the  transportation  of  pM- 
scngers  and  merchandise  across  the  istbinus. 
The  only  other  route  is  around  tlje  cape,  and 
by  charging  live  per  cent,  lesa  than  the  cowt  on 
tills  route,  they  would  get  the  wiide  travel, 
NoUoly  could  Icll  what  an  immense  profit  this 
would  bring  10  the  company.  If  we  pass  Uiig 
bill  ns  it  Ftands,  we  place  in  the  liands  of  tlieae 
eenllemen  limr  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  char- 
tor — tor  it  is  literally  a  charter — under  which 
they  may  Impose  milliiins  and  millions  more, 
not  only  fur  twenty  years,  but  for  the  whole 
period  that  tlieir  rc^d  may  last-  As  to  tbe 
naji'^ustAon  tliat  these    particular   genllemen 
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wooklhave  a  decided  advantftfe  over  others 
msach  an  undertaking,  why,  ho  (Mr.  John- 
no)  weuld  be  very  glad  to  undertake  it  with- 
out a  dollar  of  capital  belongintr  to  himself, 
fir  whoever  has  the  certainty  of  receiving  the 
n  millions  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
oeot  will  be  greatly  facilitated  in  obtaining 
tfeone  and  a  ^for  two  millions  necessary  to 
lecomplish  the  work. 

Mr.  Benton  could  not  join  the  Senator  from 

Ktryland  in  his  calculations.    They  conl<l  not 

M  Dp  their  opinion  as  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 

f     ftraction  of  the  road,  in  opposition  to  the  esti- 

nXe  of  competent  engineers.    The  receipts  for 

btnsportation  could  not  be  considered  in  the 

£gfat  of  profits  to  the  company.    There  would 

have  to  be  continually  a  large  outlay  on  the 

raad  after  transportation  had  commenced  upon 

it,  which  would  absorb  those  receipts.     If  we 

were  to  go  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the 

Teceipta  are  clear  profits,  we  might  well  be  as- 

tonisned  to  see  how  rapidly  fortunes  could  be 

made. 

Mr.  Breese  wished  to  correct  a  slight  misun- 
derstanding which  seemed  to  prevail  in  rcg:ird 
to  one  of  the  sections  of  the  bill.  It  appeared 
tobim  from  the  language  of  that  section,  that 
they  would  receive  the  six  millions  of  dollars 
whether  they  construct  a  railroad  the  whole 
fistance  or  not.  As  they  have  sent  a  steain- 
boU  to  ply  upon  the  Chagres  river,  the  whole 
land  travel  will  not  exceed  twenty-live  miles, 
which  woald  make  their  outlay  not  more  tiiau 
one  million  of  dollars. 

The  Senate  here  adjourned  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  subject  having  been  resumed,  Mr. 
Button  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  contract 
aide  between  the  New  Grenadian  Governtnont 
and  the  company  Mdiich  held  the  grant  origi- 
DiUy.    It  was  in  Spanish,  and  of  considerablo 
length.    He  tlierefore  moved  that  it  be  transla- 
ted and  printed.    Mr.  Cameron  desired,  al^o, 
the  printing  of  the  contract  ori^rinally  mado 
with  a  French  company,  upon  which  the  pres- 
ent one  was  based.      Mr.  Wcstcott  could  not 
see  any  necessity  for  tlie  introduction  of  this 
eootittct    They  had  no  right  to  legislate  with 
Kference  to  such  arrangements.     The  only 
Questions  for  their  consideration  were,  whcthor 
uese  parties  have  the   exclusive  road,  and 
iriietber  they  have  the  power  and  ability  to 
perform  the  services  they  have  engaged  to  iK>r- 
ibrm  upon  certain  conditions.     Mr.  Foote  naid, 
it  had  been  intimated  to  him  that  there  were 
clauses  in  the  contract  which  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  without  serious  detriment  to 
certain  substantial  interests  of  a  portion  of  tlio 
dtiions  of  thi^  republic.     IIo  t!iou<:rbt  it  must 
therefore  be  evident  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  others,  that  the  original  contract  pliould  be 
faranght  before  them,  in  order  to  avoid  sonic  fc- 
rioos  blunder,  and  the  possible  production  of 
■■ch  mischief  to  great  public  interests. 
Mr.  Allen  would  oppose  any  proposition 


which  had  for  its  object  to  confer  on  a  select 
body  of  men  a  monopoly  of  the  transit  com- 
merce of  the  two  hemi^'pheres  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  If  any  gentlemen  have 
aorreed  with  the  Government  of  New  Grenada 
for  the  ri«fht  to  construct  a  road  there,  let  them 
make  it.  They  need  no  legislation  of  ours,  to 
enable  them  to  mike  it;  and  the  only  question 
with  him  wa«,  why  come  they  here  ?  The  right 
of  transit  which  wo  have  acquired  by  treaty 
implies  al<o  th?  rijjht  to  make  the  means  of 
transit.  Thi.^,  vieuvd  as  a  national  rifrht,  is  a 
privilege  worth  more  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  that  of  parsing  over  an  equal  dis- 
tance anywhere  else  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  he  wouM  as  soon  think  of  jrrantinor  a  mo- 
nopoly  of  the  navifjytion  of  tho  globe  as  of  the 
transit  comm-Tce  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  whole  of  our  transportation,  as  a  Govern- 
ment,  will  not  perhap'^  amount  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  frei'jht  vearlv :  whilst  our 
transportation  as  a  nation  will  amount,  perhaps, 
within  ten  or  fittoiui  years,  to  the  value  ot  a 
hundred  millions  annually.  We  want  this 
right  of  transit  for  all ;  and  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure it  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  monopo- 
lists Mud  under  the  control  of  t!h-»  Goveniment, 
so  that  the  wh.ole  i-oople,  if  they  choose,  can 
construct  roads  anrl  canilsacros?,  and  use  them 
as  they  ])loa''e.  Mr.  Allen,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mr.  Foote,  subsequently  stated,  that 
he  believed  lh(^  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  not  onlv  a  constitutional  riorht,  but  it 
would  bi>comc  its  imperative  duty,  to  open  a 
passage  across  the  isthmus. 

Mr.  Cameron  stated  that  he  desired  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  papers  in  rolation  to  this  mat- 
ter, in  order  to  see  whether  these  gentlemen 
had  actually  made  a  contract,  llis  impression 
was  that  they  hid  made  a  conditional  contract 
with  New  Grenada,  to  be  complete  upon  the 
contin^rency  of  their  forininj;  an  ajrrcement 
with  this  (loverninont.  lie  was  utterly  opposed 
to  connectin:^  tlip  public  tri»asiiry  with  the  inte- 
rests of  individuals.  It  had  been  practised  in 
his  Stat",  and  ended  by  involving  it  in  a  debt  of 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  lie  did  not  consider 
this  workof  sullicient  magnitude  to  require  the 
assisLancH  of  Government.  In  his  State  the 
I'orlage  Railroad,  across  the  Aile;j;hany  moun- 
tains, had  he'll  cons;ructed, with  its  expensive 
inclin-'id  plaiies  und  machinery,  at  a  cost  not 
exceetlinc;  two  millions  of  dollars;  and  wo  are 
told  tint  th'.^  Panama  rmd,  which  is  but  a  small 
ailiiir  in  (.oinpjui.'on.  will  cost  lifioi-n  or  twenty 
millions.  T!ie  prori'^iofihc  tnjde  which  would 
pa^s  over  ti.e  ro:id  v/ould  of  itself  bo  snnTicient 
to  induce  men  of  cripii;!!  :Lijflof  oIllcr})risetoun- 
dorl:iko  !!i«>  v.'orh,  wirh.j'.it  a  rjuiiran^y  of  three 
Inindro'l  ihourvind  (l'):l.irs  p-T  ainnmi  from  the 
(invornnnri'.  for  tVvTiitv  ve^rs.  l*ut  if  a  c(m- 
trsict  wi'i"'!  entt'ri'fl  int'\  he  di'sired  to  liav(»  the 
tolls  so  re;]fulair-d  by  law  as  to  \4rovcut  vvvi^  \\^- 
position  I)  jin'j»  yuvvcUseA  u\)oi\ qwx  cXyXxx^Wft.    \^  ^ 
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oupht  also  to  have  some  guaranty  ajrainst  their 
selling  the  road  aftt.T  it  sliall  have  been  made, 
and  that  it  shall  bi?  constructed  in  a  pro()er 
manner,  with  all  the  jrviards  and  securities 
which  experience  and  ficiencocan  furnish. 

Mr.  Douglas  could  not  conipn.'hend  the  arrju- 
ment  against  tliis  nioasure  on  the  ^'mund  that 
it  is  creating  a  monopoly  which  ouf]r|it  not  to 
be  submitted  to  or  tolerated.  lie  iinilerstood 
the  fact  to  be  that  our  tn^aty  secured  to  us  the 
right  of  way  across  the  Ist'iuius  of  l*anama, 
upon  any  road  now  niade  or  hereafter  to  be 
made  by  autliority  of  the  Government  of  Xew 
Grenada,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  imposed 
upon  her  own  citizens  ;  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
country  remaining  with  New  Grenad-i,  while 
the  right  of  way  is  secured  to  us.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  this  Government  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  tiie  terms  upon  which  this  road 
shall  be  made,  or  upon  which  passengers  and 
freight  shall  be  iransfwrted  upon  it.  These  in- 
dividuals have  secured  the  exclusive  riffht  to 
make  the  road,  the  Government  of  Xew  Gre- 
nada retaining  no  right  to  authorize  this  Gov- 
ernment or  other  individuals  to  make  it.  If 
there  be  any  mono|)oly,  therefore,  these  gentle- 
men have  it  already,  and  it  is  one  which  we 
cannot  control.  The  proj)osition  tliey  make  to 
us  is  to  relieve  us  from  that  monopoly,  if  there 
be  any,  by  making  a  contract  with  us  in  ad- 
vance in  regard  to  the  rate  at  which  our  freight 
shall  be  carried.  Ho  was  sorry  to  sec  it  as- 
sumed that  we  are  to  pay  six  millions  of  dollars, 
We  have  not  yet  determined  what  amount  shall 
be  paid.  They  are  proposing  to  carry  such 
freight  as  shall  be  agreeil  u]M)n,  at  such  rate  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon.  In  a  ibw  years  we  shall 
have  a  large  empire  on  the  Paciiic,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion for  live  or  ten  times  as  much  transporta- 
tion as  we  have  now  ;  and  if  we  now  make  a 
contract  to  last  for  twenty  years,  it  may  be  that 
wc  shall  secure  an  enormous  amount  of  trans- 
portation at  a  very  little  co>t.  Mr.  Douglas 
afterwards  added  that  the  word  ''directed" 
should  be  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Foote  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty,  that  no  higher  rale  should 
be  ciiarged  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
than  was  levied  on  those  of  Now  Grenada, 
that  so  far  as  our  information  at  present 
extended,  the  latter  would  have  very  little 
use  for  this  road,  and  it  might  turn  out 
that  an  arrangement  would  be  hereafter  made 
with  that  (loverninent  by  which  the  company 
might  be  enabled  to  charge  llie  citizens  of 
the  United  States  whatever  tlu^  pleased  for 
the  whole  |)eriod  of  ninety-nine  years.  He 
wouhl  therefore  oj>pose  the  measure  unless  tiie 
company  would  snhisiit  to  a  reasonable  tariff  of 
rates.  As  to  our  right  of  way  also,  what  would 
become  of  it  under  the  contract  now  f»roposed  ? 
It  might  be  that  tiie  company  who  propose  to 
establish    tlm  road  might   occupy  the  only 


ground  available  for  such  a  purpose.  In  that 
case  the  right  of  way  would  still  remain,  but  it 
could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  favor  of  this 
com{)any,  thus  making  it  in  fact  a  nullity.  He 
conceived  it  to  be  our  highest  duty  to  adopt 
only  such  legislation  upon  this  subject  as  would 
keep  this  right  of  way  open  for  ever,  both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  free  from  all  obstructions  whatsoever. 
He  diifered  with  tbe  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas)  in  supposing  that  we  should  have 
continual  and  increasing  need  of  this  railway 
during  all  that  period  of  twenty  years,  for  the 
tnins{)ortation  of  Government  stores.  In  his 
judgment,  when  our  frontier  on  the  Paciiic  shall 
become  supplied  with  the  means  of  defence, 
the  arowing  population  of  tliat  country  will 
render  it  wholly  unnecessary  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 

Tiie  ()aper  presented  by  Mr.  Benton*  was 
then  ordered  to  be  translated  and  printed. 

CESSION    OF   TUB    EVERGLADES   OF  FLORIDA. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  20,  the  Senate  took  up 
the  bill  to  authorize  the  draining  of  the  Ever- 
glades of  Florida,  and  to  grant  tne  same  to  the 
State  of  Florida  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  stated  that  the 
entire  territory  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the 
State  is  now  utterly  valueless  to  the  United 
States.  Nearly  the  whole  region  is  covered 
with  water  during  all  seasons,  from  three  to  six 
feet  deep.  IMiis  water  is  chiefly  supplied  from 
Lake  Okechobee,  at  the  nortliern  ena  of  tlie  pro- 
posed grant.  It  is  proposed  to  cut  large  and  aeep 
canals  from  this  lake  to  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  on  the  west  side,  and  to  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  cast  side,  and  smaller  canals 
or  drains  through  the  rim  of  soft  limestone  rock 
by  which  tlie  everglades  are  separated  from  the 
Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  There  must  also 
l)e  local  improvements  made  by  the  purchasers 
of  the  drained  lands  or  by  the  State,  with  the 
sole  view  of  enhancing  the  value  of  the  lands 
for  agricultural  purposes.  If  the  work  is 
successfully  accomplished,  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable  sugar 
lands  in  tlie  country,  now  annually  overflown 
by  the  Kissimme  river,  will  be  reclaimed,  all  of 
which  lying  outside  and  north  of  the  proposed 
grant,  the  benefit  of  their  reclamation  would 
enure  to  the  United  States.  The  bill  prescribes 
to  the  State,  on  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  the 
following  conditions:  1.  That  the  work  spe- 
cifically described  shall  be  commenced  before 
1st  January,  1851,  and   finished   within    ten 


*  Tliis  paper,  as  we  understand  it,  was  ncithe 
the  Frencli  contract,  for  which  Mr.  Cameron  ha 
called,  nor  the  present  contract  with  Messra.  As 
pniwall  <L'  Co.,  (which  latter,  Mr.  Douglas  stated 
could  not  then  bo  procured  on  ac^x^unt  of  the 
absence  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  city,)  but  a 
prior  one  upon  which  both  these  were  based. 
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:n,  and  that,  if  practicable,  a  communication 
fewels  shall  be  made  by  the  proposed  canals 
hhreen  the  Golf  and  Atlantic  waters.    2.  That 
the  Slate  shall  not  in  anj  way  dispose  of  any 
of  tbe  lands,  except  to  secure  the  faithful  ful- 
iownt  of  tiie  first  condition,  and  shall  appro- 
pri^the  entire  avails  exclusively  to  the  com- 
]k6aa  of  the  work.    3.  Until  the  works  are 
eonpletedt  no  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  shall 
k  made  for  less  than  one  dollar  and  a  quarter 
per  acre.    4.  No  encroachment  to  be  made  nii- 
fl  anthorized  on  the  lands  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  within   the  grant.      5.  Appropriates 
eartain  p<Mtions  of  the  lands  to  schools.    6. 
Beaerves  certain  portions  to  the  United  States 
Ar  (Sovemment  purposes,  and   provides  that 
private  rights  already  required  shall  not  be  af- 
ftwted  fcrv  the  grant.    7.  Residue  of  avails  of 
ImoAs  after  completion  of  the  work,  to  form  a 
permanent  fond  for  purposes  of  education  in 
tbe  territory  granted.    8.  No  tolls  to  be  paid 
hy  the  United  States  for  transportation  of  mails, 
paUic   property,  dlLc,  through  canals.    The 
entire  erea  conveyed  by  this  grant  is  7,800,000 
acres,  of  which  1,000,000,  mostly  worthless 
pine  barrens,  have  been  surveyed,  one  half  of 
^rfaicb   is  reserved  by  the  bill  to  the  United 
Slates,  and  2,500,000  nnsurveyed  sand  barrens, 
mnd  low  lands  occasionally  covered  with  water, 
OMWtly  of  little  value ;  the  remainder,  4,;^()0,000 
acrss^  indndea  the  everglades,  large  and  snail 
Ubss,  rivers, lagoons,  &c.,  of  which  it  is  nut  ex- 
pected thai  more  than  one  million  of  acres  can 
be  reclaimed. 

Mr.  Ynlee,  of  Florida,  approved  the  object 
of  this  bill,  but  found  it  objeclionable  to  his 
■ind,  oo  account  of  its  being  clogged   witli 
enndhiw  which  it  would  be  impolitic  in  Con- 
grass  to  prescribe,  and  inexpedient  in  the  State 
to  aeeept    In  fact,  the  conaitious  would  make 
lbs  ffrant  utterly  valueless.    He  thought  the 
iiai|3B  coarse  should  be,  by  a  single  section  to 
cade  to  tbe  State  of  Florida  these  lands,  leav- 
ing ber  to  reclaim  them  in  such  manner  as 
ihs  might  deem  most  consistent  with  her  iutcr- 
Bita.    Bach  a  grant  would  be  altogether  profit- 
able and  politic  on  the  part  of  tlie  Federal 
Goreranent    These  binds  are  not  only  utterly 
to  the  United  States,  but  leave  the 
defences  of  the  country  in  a  very  pre- 
I  condition,  from  the  fisu^t,  that  over  nearly 
the  whole  extent  between  the  line  of  coast  on 
tkHmr  aide  of  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  tiic 
nriaoe  is  always  covered  with  water,  and  not 
Oimvable  even  by  boats  with  much  facility  or 
uy  degree  of  certainty.    Should  these  lands 


be  reclaimed  and  re<luced  to  ufc,  the  military 
defences  of  the  country  would  1)C  preatly 
strcnjitlioned  and  its  wealth  increased  by  the 
populatiim  which  would  by  this  means  be  added 
to  the  peninsula.  The  claupos  of  this  bill  were 
all  ol>jectii>nablc,  but  especially  that  one  which 
restricts  the  price  al  which  the  lands  maybe 
sold  to  the  minimum  of  $l.i>5  per  acre. 

^Ir.  Westcott  was  siirpri-c'l  at  thr»  extraor- 
dinary' objections  of  his  colloajrue  to  this  bill, 
liis  object  in  this  bill  was  not  to  till  the  treasury 
of  his  State  by  the  sale  of  these  lands ;  he 
would  rejranl  any  such  measure  as  a  curse 
upf»n  the  State.  If  these  lands  are  reclaimed, 
and  should  be  worth  millions  upon  millions,  not 
a  dollar  goes  into  the  State  treasury  of  Florida ; 
all  belonjrs  to  the  citizens  on  the  lands,  and  are 
to  bo  devoted  to  educational  purposes  there  and 
nowhere  else.  The  object  is  to  secure  the  re- 
claiiniiifT  of  the  lands,  and  nothinrr  else.  The 
conditions  were  inserted  to  prevent  any  possi- 
ble effort  lo  divert  or  pervert  any  part  of  their 
proceed-,  to  :m»v  7>"^;  o-c  but  that  of  reclaiming 
them,  and  inihicing  ihvAr  speedy  settlement. 
The  restriction  of  sales  to  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  f)cr  acre  till  the  work  is  completed,  is 
a  L'ood  one.  This  is  a  fair  pricft  in  that  region 
for  even  the  poorest  land,  if  at  all  fit  for  culti- 
vation, on  account  of  the  limber  on  it;  and  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  work  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  jobbers  and  speculators  from  obtain- 
iufj  iliem  under  a  fair  price.  The  United  States 
ought  not  to  allow  the  sales  of  lands  contimious 
to  its  own  at  less  than  its  own  mininum  price. 
As  to  an  unconditional  grant  of  such  lands,  he 
would  always  oppose  it,  and  no  such  bill  could 
pass  ConjL'ress.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Benton)  had  souf^'jt  for  twenty-five  years  to  get 
such  a  law  passed  in  regard  to  worthless  sunk- 
en lands  in  Alissouri ;  and  the  same  thing  had 
been  tried  without  success  bv  Senators  from 
Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and 
Ix)uisiana.  It  was  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
Florida  that  these  lands  should  be  reclaimed. 
The  Union  is  deeply  interested  in  tlie  naviga- 
tion through  the  canal  across  tlic  peninsula 
which  the  hill  secures  ;  in  tiie  tropical  produc- 
tions the  reclaimed  region,  and  none  other  in 
the  United  States,  can  rear;  and  in  the  increase 
of  strength  in  a  frontier  ))osition  important  in 
a  naval  and  military  point  of  view. 

'JMie  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was 
])ostj)oncd  until  the  next  day ;  and  here,  for 
want  of  sj)ace,  we  arc  coinj)clled  abruptly  to 
break  off  our  summary. 
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The  cholera  is  diminishing  in  London ;  from 
its  first  breaking  out  there  in  September,  until 
the  23d  of  December,  the  deaths  had  amounted 
to  449,  but  of  these  266  had  occurred  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Thames,  though  for  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks  the  average  had  increased  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  metropolis.  This 
clearly  demonstrates  that  cleanliness  is  the 
greatest  protection  from  this  scourge.  In 
South wark  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Ijondon, 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  inhabited  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  population.  The  same  fact 
was  observed  at  Paris  in  1832,  when  the  chol- 
era committed  such  dreadful  havoc  there.  Up- 
wards of  30,000  persons  fell  victims  to  it,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  resided  in  the  narrow 
and  filthy  streets  in  the  quarter  called  La  (iJite. 
Cleanliness  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strictly 
obser\'ed. 

Things  in  Ireland  remain  in  statu  quo.  Mr. 
Duflfy's  trial  has  not  yet  terminated.  A  dread- 
ful catastrophe  had  occurred.  On  Friday,  the 
2d  December,  the  steamer  Londonderry  left 
Sligo  for  Liverpool,  having  on  board,  according 
to  some  of  the  reports,  165,  but  others  state,  1 50 
passengers,  many  of  whom  were  intending  to 
©migrate  to  America.  A  violent  storm  arose, 
and  the  whole  of  the  passengers  were  crowded 
down  into  the  forward  cabin,  a  small  place  not 
capable  of  containing  more  than  thirty  with 
any  comfort.  A  tirpaulin  was  nailed  over  the 
companion  way  to  prevent  the  water  from  rush- 
ing down.  In  the  mominsf  it  was  found  that 
seventy-two  of  these  unfortunate  persons  had 
died  from  suffocation.  The  steamer  put  into 
Londonderry,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  being 
held,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  pronounced 
against  the  captain,  mate  and  second  mate, 
who  were  immediately  imprisoned  ;  the  former, 
after  remaining  some  davs  iu  prison,  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  The  triaf  is  to  come  on  at  the 
approaching  assizes. 

The  most  important  intelligence  which  has 
been  received  from  France  since  that  of  the 
revolution  in  February  last,  arrived  on  Satur- 
day, the  13th  iiisiant,  by  tlie  America, 
Cilnard  ^;t(.!a^lL'r.  Although  pn^pi.red  for  the 
event  by  former  advices  brouglit  by  the  Wash- 
inglon,  which  stated  that  at  her  departure  Louis 
Napoleon  liad  already  obtained  a  majority  more 
than  sullicient  lo  secure  his  election,  tiuTC  were 
few  who  could  havi*  calculated  that  it  would 
have  been  so  iinniensoly  increased.  Loui.s  i\a- 
/>rf/eon  Bonnpnrtc  is  now  the  President  of  the 
French  Jiopubllc,  and  has  been  raised  to  ilmt 


dignity  by,  one  might  almost  say,  universal  ac- 
clamation, for  the  number  of  votes  he  received 
very  nearly  treble  those  of  the  whole  of  hii 
competitors. 
Louis  Napoleon  received   .     .    6,534,620 
General  Cavaignac,      .     .     .     1,448,303 

LedruRoUin, 371,431 

Raspail, 36,964 

I^martine 17,914 

General  Changamier,  .    .     .  4,687 

Total  number  of  votes,  .     .    7,413,818 
It  must  be  observed  that  General  Changamiert 
name  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  candidate! 
without  his  sanction. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  proclamatioB 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  President,  would  not  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  arrival  of  tlie  official 
returns  of  the  election  from  four  departmental 
which  had  not  been  received ;  but  the  Miniater 
of  the  Interior  presented  himself  to  the  Com- 
mitt  je  appointed  by  tlie  National  Assembly  to 
make  up  the  statement  of  the  votes,  ana  iiH 
formed  the  members  of  it  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  appeared  much  excited,  and  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  might  produce 
some  dangerous  commotion.  He  therefore 
conjured  the  Committee  to  hasten  their  report^ 
and  terminate  it,  if  possible,  in  the  course  oi  the 
day,  that  the  people  might  not  know  the  preciae 
time  at  which  the  President  was  to  be  pro* 
claimed.  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cooi- 
mittec  the  result  of  the  elections  in  the  four 
departments,  which  he  had  received  by  tele- 
graphic dispatch. 

General  Changamier,  Commander-in-chieff 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  also  presented 
himself  to  the  Committee,  and  gave  them  ifr« 
formation  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  disturbeis 
of  public  order,  who  wished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  to  orev* 
throw  the  Constitution.  >> 

The  Committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
M.  Marrast,  President  of  the  Assembly,  iminei^ 
diately  agreed  to  adopt  the  advice  which  hail 
been  given  to  them  ;  the  majority  for  one  of  the 
candidates  being  so  considerable,  there  could  bee 
no  doubt  as  to  his  election,  and  the  report 
therefore  drawn  up  and  presented  the 
afternoon  to  the  National  Assembly.  General 
Cavaignac,  as  head  of  the  Executive  power^ 
h:iviiig  boon  informed  by  General  Changamier 
of  the  determination  of  the  Committee,  resigned 
to  him  the  command  of  all  the  troops  as.sembled'- 
^  m  YtiTVR  wvd  vis  xvcl^Uborhood.     General  Chan* 


M  fttkt  [mmeiliatel;  took  meunreB  for  the 
M  ^bemlioii  ot  order,  and  at  the  aame  time  to 
■  Mdtr  lo  the  Pretident  of  the  Republic  all  the 
m  imon  wluch  vers  <tae  to  turn. 
m  lema  Napoleon  having  been  infonned  of 
■  ItcM  circnmstaDcea,  proc^filod  to  the  National 
Jaemblj  in  a  private  cirriage,  from  which 
itaEgfaM  in  the  inner  court-yard. 

Ba  entered  tlie  Assembly  while  the  report 
if  the  Committee  was  Ui'iag  read.  He  was 
AiMed  in  a,  plain  black  coat,  but  wore  (he 
IRUid  cross  of  tbe  Le^inn  of  Honor.  He 
Mtal  faimrelf  by  the  eiife  of  M.  Odilou  Bar- 
M.  All  eyes  were  direcled  towards  the  new 
"Nrident,  vho  remained  perfectly  calm  and 

li.MaxTwn  then  read  the  resolulionB  pre- 
ind  faj  tbe  Committee,  and  put  tlicm  to  tlic 
la,  wfaich  beinK  adopted  by  the  Aasenibly,  he 

McWnied  the  Freiiident  a  the  Republic  in 

th*  faflowiag  terms : — 

■  CitiieD  Charles   Lonis  Napoleon, 

ria,   poamsea  all  the  condiUona  of 

f  required  hy  Artida  43  of  the  Consti- 

in  tbe  Tola  by  billot,  taken  through- 
~i  extent  of  the    Bepublic,  citizen 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  has  obtained 

aiorilT  of  votei ; 

Artidea  47  and  48  of  tlio 

.___ J  AHembly  procIaimR  him  Pre- 

t  Um  fientli  Repubbe  from  this  present 
^  "       MODd  Sunday  in  the  month  of 
[T  1893." 

then  invited  M.  Louis  N^po- 
_,:  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and 
required  by  the  Constitution,  in 

cf  God,  and  before  the  people 
'- '  W  the  National  Axscm- 

Guthiid  to  the  democratic 

and  iudiTiuble.  and  to  fulfil  all  the 
'  of  me  by  the  Omutitution." 

Boiuparte  in  a  firm  voice 
_      ...      I !" 
Vlbiu  particular  in  ^ving  the  minnto 
~  dna  imponngr  ceremony,  as  it  is  im- 

I  predict  the  cban^  which  mny  oc- 
MM  between  this  time  and  tlie  cx- 
FlAria  Napdeon'a  presidency.    We 

■ders  to  neve  in  their  posHeoiiion  a 

•  pledgee  given,  to  which  they  may 

''    mannerinwhichthose  protn- 

.unfulfilled. 

f  lbeab()*e  oath,LoniHN'apolcon 

II  lli«  fiithiwiag  discourse : — 


'4   iMtioii,  and  the  oath  which  [ 

tnea  lOt  to  me  my  future  camliicL 
of  honor.    I  sliall 
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consider  as  enemies  of  tlie  Republic  oil  those  who 
Bh.iU  attempt  to  change  by  illegnt  means  that 
ichich  the  n'holo  of  France  has  established.  Be- 
tween your^elvea  and  me  there  cannot  eii'<t  any 
real  difference  of  opinion.  Our  desires,  our 
wislies  are  the  same.  I  wish  as  j-ou  do,  to  place 
society  on  its  TcHtable  basis,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  miseries  of  that  generous  aud  intelligent 
people,  who  have  just  given  me  so  striking  a 
proof  uf  their  confidence. 

"  The  majority  wMdi  I  have  obtained  not  only 
fills  my  heart  with  gratitude,  Init  will  contribute 
lo  give  to  tlie  new  government  tliat  moml  strt^nirth 
without  wliich  no  authority  can  cust  With 
order  and  pence,  our  country  may  recover,  heal 
its  ^rounds,  bring  buck  thoso  men  who  liave 
erred,  ami  calm  all  passions.  Animated  by  ft 
sincere  spirit  of  concihntion,  Ilinve  ca!le<l  unnmd 
me  capable  and  patriotic  men.  who  notwithstand- 
ing the  diversity  of  their  jHilidcal  orijpn,  are 
ready  to  devote  tbcmwilves  with  you  to  tho  fiil- 
filment  of  the  Cunstitutjon,  tlie  amelioration  of 
the  Irws,  and  the  glory  of  the  Bepublic 

"  A  government  on  coming  into  power  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  its  proileecssors,  when  they 
deliver  over  lo  it  intact  tlie  power  wliich  had 
been  confideil  to  them.  I  owe  it  particularly  to 
General  Oavaignoc  to  say  lluit  nis  conduct  is 
worthy  of  the  ^ncrosity  of  his  character,  and  of 
that  principle  of  duty  which  is  tlic  first  qualifi- 
cation of  a  »tateiunan. 

"Citizen  l{cpr<»<eDtative\  we  have  a  great  mis- 
sion to  fulfil,  that  of  founding  a  republic  fur  the 
interest  of  all.  and  a  firm  and  peaceful  gorem- 
nient,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  improve- 
ment, witliout  being  either  re-actionory  or  Uto- 
pian. Lotus  be  tlie  men  of  tbe  country,  not  men 
of  party,  and  with  the  help  of  Ood  we  shall  at  leost 
do  gooil.  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  accomplish 
great  achievements." 

On  dpsccndinfT  from  tbo  tribune  Jjouis  Na- 
poleon walked  i:trai(!lit  lo  General  Cavaignac 
und  oirvrcd  him  his  hand.  The  National  As* 
eeinbly  on  [icrctivinf!  lliis,  bailed  tlw  action 
with  continued  plaudits.  General  Cavaignac 
apjiearci!  surprised,  and  iicsitated  for  a  moment, 
but  at  k'ugtb  (rrus[ied  the  hand  of  his  political 
o|>poiient  anil  shook  it  cnnlully,  amid  tlie  loud 
and  continued  shouts  of  ilie  whole Bl?.■^mlhly. 

Louis  Napoh^in  then  retired,  and  the  military 
honors  due  to  his  new  position  wero  then  paid 
to  him.  Ho  svas  accoiii| allied  to  the  palace  of 
tho  ElyHer,  wliicli  is  t<i  lie  his  residcnrc,  by  an 
escort  of  cavalry. 

At  six  o'clock  ill  till' evening,  the  I'lVsidenl 
ofllio  Xaliuial  Assi^mhly  recoived  tho  follow- 
ing inO):siige  frnii  llic  I'lcsidentof  tlio  ll'^pub- 

"  1  l>eg  tliiit  yon  will  announce  to  the  ^"a(ional 
A»>embly  that  in  ninfurmity  with  artido  G4  of 
the  Coii-titntionl  have  byailecreeoflhiiday  up' 
jHiintLMl  M.  Odilon  llurrot,  MtninliT  «t  AukVuvs  s.'cA 
vhtiTgcil  toll^e^ido  m  t\ie  C«unv\\ut'U.nuAet«  ^a 
lliu  dhsoiKt:  uf  t]u>  I'teiuJeut  ol  tlM  Ub\iiAJiift  \  "tt- 
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Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Minister  for  Foreign  AfSnirs ; 
M.  Leon  de  Mallevillc,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
M.  Rulhieres,  General  of  Division,  Minister  at 
War ;  M.  de  Tracj,  Minister  of  the  Marine  and 
Colonies ;  M.  Leon  Faucher,  Minister  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works ;  M.  Bixio,  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  Minister  for  A(?ricultiire  and 
Commerce  ;  M.  Hippolitc  Passy,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. 

(Signed)  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

(Countersigned)  Odilon  Ba&bot, 

Minister  of  Jwdice. 

Thus  has  been  consummated  the  great  work 
of  electing  the  first  President  of  the  Frcncii 
Republic.  The  position  of  General  Cavaignac, 
althoujrh  he  never  could  have  withstood  the 
enthusiastic  outbreak  of  the  population  of 
France  in  favor  of  the  nephew  of  their  demi- 
god, was  rendered  much  more  critical  by  the 
famous,  or  rather  infamous,  lists  of  persons 
proposed  to  receive  a  national  recompense  from 
the  Republic.  These  lists  contained  the  names 
of  persons  sullied  with  every  description  of 
crime  ;  men  who  had  conspired  to  assassinate 
Louis  Philippe,  and  guilty  of  other  enormous 
atrocities.  The  lists  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  were 
presented  to  the  National  Assembly  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Executive  Government. 
It  was  in  vain  that  General  Cavaiirnac  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  names  thus  presented — 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  and 
ought  to  have  known  them.  He  no  doubt  had 
relied  implicitly  on  the  committee,  and  was  oc- 
cupied with  matters  of  such  serious  import  as 
not  to  be  able  to  give  his  attention  to  minute 
details.  But  the  blow  was  struck,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  lost  many  thousand  votes  from 
this  untoward  event.  It  has  been  currently 
reported  in  Paris,  that  Louis  Napoleon  intends 
to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Marshal  of  the 
French  Empire.  This  will  be  a  slight  allevia- 
tion to  the  bitter  disappointment  he  has  experi- 
enced, and  to  the  agony  he  has  endured  from 
the  attacks  directed  against  him  on  account  of 
the  fatal  lists. 

But  the  astounding  majority  of  liouis  Napo- 
leon must  not  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  fasci- 
nation which  accompanied  his  name  ;  for  peo- 
ple of  all  parties  voted  for  him.  Orleanists  and 
Legitimists  gave  him  their  suffrages,  because 
they  thought  that  he  would  prove  the  stepping 
stone  towards  a  return  to  monarchical  princi- 
ples, which  would  certainly  have  been  re- 
tarded for  four  years  had  Cavaignac  succeeded. 
The  Legitimists  in  Paris  consider  that  the 
chances  of  their  adored  Henry  V.  have  ad- 
vanced at  least  fifty  per  cent,  since  the  occur- 
rences of  last  February.  Many  of  the  red  Re- 
publicans, stung  to  the  quick  by  the  energetic 
opposition  of  Cavaignac  to  their  mad  and  cul- 
pable efforts  in  tlie  month  of  June,  voted  for 
Louis  Napoleon  rather  than  for  Ledra  RolUn 
and  Raspail,  in  order  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the 


enlightened  Republican.  All  parties  s 
consider  the  advent  of  Ijouis  Napoleon  tc 
but  as  a  state  of  transition,  whether  to 
minated  by  an  Emperor,  a  King,  or 
republican  form  of  government,  time  cai 
disclose. 

Since  our  last  number,  portentous  cl 
have  taken  place  in  Austria.  The  Ei 
Ferdinand  has  resigned  the  crown,  as  \ 
his  brother,  the  Archduke  Francis  Chai 
favor  of  the  son  of  the  latter,  the  Ar< 
Francis  Joseph.  His  Majesty  in  the 
mation  he  issued,  assigned  the  followii 
sons  for  the  step  he  had  taken — it  is  dal 
2d  December : — 

"The  pressure  of  events  and  the  imn 
want  of  a  comprehensive  reformation  of  ou 
of  State,  and  which  we,  in  the  month  of 
last,  endeavored  to  meet  and  promote,  hav 
and  more  convinced  us  that  more  youthful 
are  needed  to  complete  this  great  work, 
mature  deliberation,  and  a  full  convictioi 
imperative  necessity  of  this  measure,  w 
most  solemnly  resolved  to  resign  the  ii 
crown  of  Austria." 

The  late  Emperor  has  left  Olmutz  for  I 
in  Bohemia. 

A  manifesto  was  also  issued  by  the 
emperor,  who  is  only  eighteen  years  of  i 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  which 
presses  his  conviction  of  the  value  a 
necessity  of  free  institutions,  and  says  1 
enters  with  confidence  on  the  pathof  a  n 
tiou  of  the  monarchy.  He  concludes 
dress  by  stating  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
of  his  troops,  on  the  loyalty  of  his  pe< 
the  immediate  re-establishment  of  order, 
pie  of  Austria,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  an  awl 
at  which  we  ascend  the  throne  of  oi 
fathers.  Great  are  the  duties  of  our 
great  its  responsibility.  May  God  prptc 
He  signs  his  manifesto,  "  Francis  Josep 

The  finances  of  Austria  were  in 
crippled  state,  but  the  young  EmjKjror  a| 
determined  not  to  infringe  upon  the  cone 
made  by  his  predecessor.  He  had  not  \ 
ited  Vienna,  where  tlie  state  of  sie 
still  maintained. 

Jellachich  had  been  appointed  Civil  a 
itary  Governor  of  Dalmatia. 

The  young  Emperor  was  expected  t( 
in  Vienna  on  New  Year's  day. 

In  Prussia,  the  Kinjj  has  dissolved  tl 
stituent  Assembly,  and  has  granted  a  c 
tional  charter.  The  state  of  siege  in 
was  likely  to  be  continued  to  the  end  o 
ary.  Meetings  preparatory  to  the  e 
were  being  held,  and  there  was  some 
the  state  of  siege  being  suspended  foi 
days.  The  magistracy  had  already  div 
city  into  electoral  districts,  of  which  the 
twice  as  many  as  during  the  last  e 
against  this  the  democrats  loudly  prot€ 
they  said  it  divided  their  strength  and  ^ 
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r  opposition.  Tlie  government  is  put- 
the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  in  a  coni- 
iteof  armament,  which  would  induce 
rf*  thai  it  has  no  great  confidence  in  a 
id  state  of  peace  in  Europe.  The  Par- 
at  Frankfort,  it  is  said,  has  determined 
Dff  an  Emperor  for  Germany,  and  the 
PruMia,  tne  Austrians  having  seceded 
B  central  government,  is  spoken  of  as 
E  likely  person  to  be  raisea  to  this  dig- 
ich  to  the  discomfiture  of  Bavaria  and 
er  German  States. 

I  our  last  number,  a  flairs  have  taken  a 
riona  tarn  in  Rome.  The  sovereign 
haa  fled  from  the  Papal  States,  and 
vfoge  at  Gaeta,  in  the  kingdom  of 
After  the  assassination  of  Rossi, 
that  he  was  a  mere  prit^oner  in  his  own 
he  determined  on  releasing  him^olf 
ia  degrading  state  of  subjeciion.  lie 
e  consulted  the  diplomatic  corps  who 
sd  still  to  visit  him  in  order  to  protect 
n  violence  and  insult ;  they  arranged  a 
r  his  escape,  which  was  succcssifully 
into  effect  on  the  24th  November.  The 
idor  from  Bavaria,  the  Count  de  S{);inr, 
pon  him,  and  remained  in  conversation 
n  for  some  time,  the  door  of  the  room 
ift  open  in  order  not  to  excite  the  sus- 
i  the  persons  placed  in  the  Qiiirinal  to 
lis  movements.  Some  other  members 
liplomatic  body  entered  the  ante-ch:im- 
d  engaged  those  persons  in  conver.-^:!- 
)aring  this  time  the  Pope  retired  into  a 
ind  arrayed  himself  in  a  suit  of  ilio  Ha- 
Hinister  s  livery,  whose  carriage  bein^ 
after  announced,  and  two  of  the  foreijL>[ii 
ra  having  gone  into  tlie  inner  room,  the 
itcendea  the  grand  staircase  as  the  nt- 
of  Connt  de  Spaur,  and  mounted  the 
ide  the  eoachman.  The  carriage  drove 
to  the  Bavarian  minister's  hot(>I,  where 
e  aMumcd  another  disguise,  being  the 
the  chaplain  or  almoner  of  the  ambas- 
llie  latter  had  some  time  before  an- 
I  his  intention  of  going  to  Naples ;  his 
;  had  been  prepared,  and  all  was  in 
■i  the  postF'horses  and  travelling  car- 
ing in  the  court  yard.  Into  this  they 
« and  were  soon  out  of  Rome.  At  the 
■an  station  on  the  frontier  of  Naples, 
Br  on  guard  insisted  on  seeing  the  pass- 
he  almoner  as  well  as  that  ojf  the  Am- 
r.  The  guard  had  been  drawn  out  to 
honors  due  to  a  foreign  minister.  Af- 
ment's  hesitation,  Popo  Pius  IX.  said, 
hneuilli,  wno  il  Pajta'' — "My  chil- 
am  the  Pope.*'  Upon  which  the  ns- 
officer,  and  the  whole  guard  threw 
ma  npon  their  knees,  and  he  gave  them 
iag.  They  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
he  ifontier  was  soon  crossed,  and  they 
Ion  to  Gaeta.  The  King  of  Naples, 
ha  royal  funily,  on  hearing  of  the  ar- 


rival of  the  Pope  in  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
immediately  proceeded  in  a  steamer  to  Gaeta, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  fortunate  escape. 
Another  steamer  was  dispatched  with  a  regi- 
ment of  guards,  to  sen'e  as  a  guard  of  honor 
to  the  Pope  during  his  stay. 

The  whole  of  the  Cardinals  immediately  left 
Rome,  and  the  diplomatic  body  repaired  to 
Gaeta. 

In  the  meantime  all  at  Rome  was  in  confu- 
sion. It  was  some  time  before  tlie  intelligence 
(»f  the  escii[>e  had  transpired,  and  the  insurrec- 
tionary government  adopted  the  most  energetic 
measures  to  prevent  commotion.  They  i.-^sued 
a  proclamati(m,  sUiling  that  the  Poniifr,  yield- 
ing to  (hr.lorabU'  aJiicc,  had  left  Rome,  and 
urging  all  clashes  of  the  citizens  to  maintain 
ortliT.  A  deputntion  from  the  two  Chambers 
was  then  appointe<i  to  repair  to  Gaeta,  to  en- 
treat his  Ih.liness  to  return.  Rut  the  Popo  re- 
fused to  receive  this  deputati^m.  On  learning 
tin'  refusal  of  the  Pope,  and  his  re.**olul.ion  to 
adhere  to  the  eouunission  of  goverriui'.'nt  he 
had  appointed,  (for  on  tht:  3d  of  Deciiuber, one 
of  the  ('ardinals  wiio  had  remained  at  liome, 
received  a  ri'script  from  his  Holiufss.  by  which 
Pius  IX.  annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  r.ew  min- 
is! ry,  ordend  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers, 
and  e(»i)l]<led  the  udmini-^^t ration  of  nll'iirs  to  a 
commillee,  to  consist  of  Cardinal  Cafttracane, 
M.  Roberto  Roberti,  the  Princes  c.f  Rovianoand 
l>arb.  rini,  the  Marquises  Bevilaccjua,  Rtcci, 
and  Cenenil  Zucchi.)  the  President  of  the 
(^hanilKT  of  Deputies  convoked  an  ex'raordi- 
nary  silting  of  the  a>senilily!  and  it  was  deri- 
ded that  the  rescri|t  of  his  Holine^s  sliould  bo 
eon-idered  of  no  elTeet. 

Gtn.  Zucchi  and  Count  Mastai,  the  brother  of 
his  Holiness,  were  at  Hoiofrua,  at  the  lu-ad  of 
the  nati(m;il  guard,  and  were  daily  joined  by 
throngs  of  partisans  oppo.>ed  to  the  acts  of  the 
{government.  'J'here  was  also  much  ajiitation 
at  Rome  among  the  Trastcverini  who  awaited 
only  the  approtu'h  of  General  Zucchi  with  a 
single  regiment  to  overthrow  the  administra- 
tion of  Messrs.  Mamiani,  Guletti  and  Campello. 

The  Pope,  according  to  the  last  advices,  still 
remained  at  Gaeta,  although  there  was  some 
idea  of  his  removing  to  Civita  Vccchia.  The 
conditions  he  had  laid  down  before  rt-turning 
to  the  capital  are,  that  the  present  MiniNtry 
shall  be  dismissed,  the  chambers  dissolved, 
the  liberty  of  the  press  sus{»cnded,  the  na- 
tional guard  dissolved,  and  the  clubs  sup- 
pressed. These  are  very  sweeping  measures, 
and  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  subuiilttd  to. 
On  the  oth<T  hand  the  ultra-liberals  are  talk- 
ing of  erecting  Rome  into  a  Republic,  placing 
at  its  head  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of 
Canino,  as  President.  This  would  be  a  really 
singular  coincidence — two  nephews  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  Presidents  of  France  and 
Rome. 

An  event  has  occurred  in  Egypt  ^kUvcIv.  ^\. 
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any  other  moment  would  have  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe — now  it  appears  to 
have  passed  by  almost  unheeded  amid  the  stir- 
ring events  hourly  occurring  on  that  continent. 
The  disappearance  from  the  worldly  stage  of 
such  a  man  as  Ibrahim  Pasha,  whose  position 
was  so  exalted  and  his  career  so  remarkable, 
receives  but  the  obituary  notice  bestowed  upon 
all  whose  names  have  been  public  property. 
His  father  Mehemet  Ali  has  long  been  in  a 
state  of  utter  dotage,  and  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember last  Ibrahim  was  formally  nominated 
by  the  Sultan  to  the  Pachalic  of  Egypt.  His 
actual  governorship  has  been  but  of  short  du- 
ration, although  for  a  long  period  he  has  had 
the  administration  of  affairs. 


Ibrahim  Pasha  has  left  three  son 
of  whom  will  succeed  him  as  Viceroy 
His  successor  is  Abbas  Pasha,  eon  o 
Pasha,  Mehemet's  second  son,  who  c 
plague  in  1816.  The  right  of  socci 
fers  from  that  of  European  potentate 
ing  upon  the  eldest  surviving  male  of 
All's  family.  But  little  is  known  o1 
acter  of  the  new  Viceroy,  he  havingr 
self  completely  aloof  from  communic 
Europeans :  it  is  however  to  be  ho| 
interests  of  Euope  and  of  Egypt  th 
follow  up  that  course  of  policy  tows 
tendom  by  which  Mehemet  Ali  an 
rendered  their  names  so  illustrious 
ferred  so  many  benefits  on  Egypt 
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The  Sacred  Poets  rf  England  and  Amen r a 
for  Three  Centuries,    fedited  by  Rufus  W. 
Griswold.  Illustrated  with  steel  enfjravinjjs. 
New- York :  D.  Appleton  oo  Co. 

This  is  an  elegant  octavo  volume  most  beau- 
tifully printed,  wliich  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  sicceptable  gift-bf»oks  of  the  season. 

The  editor  has  doi»e  iitile  more,  he  says,  than 
re-arrange  and  combine  the  materials  furnished 
in  •'  The  Gems  from  liie  British  Sacred  Poets," 
recently  published  hy  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  But  he  has  added  some  thirty 
authors,  including  many  of  our  own.  It  is 
therefore  a  very  rich  collection,  although  we 
miss  some  favorite  strains— Coleridge's  mag- 
nificent "  Hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamoui^,"  for 
instance.  The  authors  are  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  with  a  short  biogra^iical  notice 
of  each. 

The  editor  says  in  his  "  Advertisement  '* — 
"  There  is  no  poetry  so  rare  as  the  poetry  of 
devotion.  It  would  be  as  difficult,  however, 
for  a  true  poet,  as  for  a  true  philosopher,  not 
to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  we 
find  that  sacred  songs  are  among  the  finest  I 


productions  of  nearly  all  the  gr 
whether  they  were  technically  re 
not. 


Poems  of  John  O.  Whitfier.  lUuf 
H.  Billings.  Boston  :  Benjamin 
sey  &  Co.         *- 

This  splendid  edition  of  the  poe 
Quaker  bard  will  be  highly  accepts 
numerous  admirers.  Although  tlie: 
of  the  pieces  not  familiar  to  the  : 
poetry  north  of  *'  Mason  and  Dixo 
yet  we  presume  there  is  scarcely 
poet  whose  admirers  would  more  g 
come  the  scattered  lays  of  their  fav 
fine  a  form  for  constant  referenoe 
for  fiery  eloquence  of  expression,  i 
since  the  German  Koerner  — "  be  of 
and  SiDord^^ — exceeds,  if  equals,  t 
}X)et.  And  there  is  also  in  hi«  i 
mood  a  fine  depth  of  thought  and  be< 
pression  ;  as  witness  his  poem  on  Ten 
len's  Essay  on  the  Future  State. 


Erratxtm. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  paging  of  a  port) 
No.    At  page  261  read  161,  &c. 
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holders  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  is 
met  in  the  North  by  a  more  settled  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  radical  party,  to 
attack  the  instituti^on  of  slavery  with  every 
weapon  that  offers ;  not  sparing  to  wrest 
the  Constitution  itself,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, and  to  direct  the  forces  of  the  nation 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  Southern  States. 
Ultra  abolitionists  are  as  eager  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  as  the  most  devout 
admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  desire,  even 
to  the  end  of  seeing  him  made  president 
of  a  Southern  republic  ;  for  it  is  their  first 
desire  to  remove  the  Southern  States  from 
under  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  set  off  in  a  relation 
of  hostility,  and  afford  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion for  such  secret  or  open  measures  for 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  as  might  be  taken 
by  the  agents  of  fanatical  associations. 
Nor  would  the  Northern  States,  in  case  of 
such  separation,  hesitate  to  protect  the 
runaway  slave.  A  border  hne,  dividing 
the  North  from  the  South,  would  become  a 
boundary,  over  wliich  the  slave  would 
have  but  to  set  his  foot,  to  become  a  free- 
man. The  soil  of  the  Northern  States,  like 
the  soil  of  England,  would  thus  confer 
freedom  upon  the  negro;  a  condition 
which  would  very  soon  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  continued  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  northern  tier  of  slave  States,  and 
soon  after  in  those  next  to  them. 

Southern  statesmen  have  not,  perhaps, 
considered  with  sufiicient  care  with  what 
a  degree  of  kindness  and  forbearance  these 
things  are  looked  at  by  intelligent  and 
sober  citizens  of  the  North.  Well  assured, 
as  they  might  be,  of  the  certainty  of  an 
extinction  of  slavery  to  follow  upon  the 
division  of  the  Union,  their  regard  for  the 
safety  and  prospects  of  the  nation,  but 
especially  of  the  South  and  West,  forbids 
them  to  allow  that  consideration  to  ope- 
rate in  their  minds  against  the  spirit  of 
union  and  brotherhood. 

Agreeably  to  a  previous  notice,  eighteen 
southern  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  fifty-one  southern  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  met 
in  the  Senate-chamber  at  Washington  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  December 
23d,  1848.  The  object  of  this  meeting, 
understood  to  be  called  and  organized  un- 
der the  advice  and  influence  of  Mr.  Cal- 
boun,  waa  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions, 


and  to  address  a  warning  to  th 
em  citizens  of  the  Union,  expres 
opinion  of  the  delegates  in  regan 
long  agitated  question  of  slavery, 
inform  their  constituents  regaraii 
is  and  is  not  constitutional  or  wi 
power  of  Congress  in  legislation, ; 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

General  Thomas  Metcalfe,  Sena 

Kentucky,   was    elected    presides 

Gayle,   of  Alabama,  first  vice-pr 

Mr.  Atchison,   of  Missouri,  seca 

president,   and  Mr.   Yenable,  of 

CaroUna,  secretary  of  the  meetin 

Bayly,  of  Virginia,  presented  a  p 

and  resolutions.     The  resolutiom 

a  firm  determination  to  support  t 

stitution,   and,   constitutionally,  t 

emment— declares  their  attachmei 

Union,  as  they  understand  its  obje 

cause  a  faithful  observance  of  i 

ciples,  as  they  understand  them,  c 

secure  liberty  and  union  to  themac 

their  posterity.    That  the  govern 

the   United   States  is   one  of  d 

powers,  limited  by  the  plain  m 

intention  of   its    Constitution,    i 

all  powers  not  delegated  by  the 

tution  to    the   general  govemm 

prohibited    to    the    States,  are, 

express  terms  of  the  instrument 

to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 

pie — that  no  authority  is  confem 

Constitution  to  impair  or  destroy  i 

of  property  in  slaves,  either  in  tb 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri 

the  United  States,  or  in  any  oth 

whatsoever,  nor  to  prohibit  the  tr> 

slaves  from  one  place  to  anothei 

in  the  power  delegated  to  it  over 

eign  slave  trade,  which  has  been  ei 

— that  an  act  of  Congress  impaii 

perty  in  slaves,  or  prohibiting  the 

of  slaves,  would  be  a  violation  of  t 

stitution ;  and  that,  moreover,  wit 

power  conferred  or  insisted  on,  I 

stitution  could   not  have  been  i 

that  the  recent  efforts  to  interf 

domestic  slavery  in  the  District  d 

bia  and  the  territories,  and  to  pre 

transfer  of  slaves  between  difiere 

of  the  Union  are  to  be  regarded  f 

ing   and  dangerous,  and,  if  pen 

must  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  tb 

That  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 

fectual  interposition  to  arrest  the 
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»4liat  there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
■MMig  the  States,  and  that  as  the  districts 
lad  territories  of  the  Union  are  the  com- 
poD  property  of  all  the  States,  that  equal- 
ly would  be  violated  were  any  conditions  or 
pHtrietions  with  regard  to  property  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  some  of  those 
■tales,  passing  into  the  territories,  which 
•vere  not  imposed  on  other  citizens. 
-That  a  law  of  Congrress,  prohibiting  citi- 
MS  of  any  of  the  States  from  holding  any 
ffKperty  they  may  possess,  in  the  terri- 
fines,  could  not  by  free  men  be  submitted 
y^  with  honor. — ^That  in  cases  like  the 
int,  threatening  the  rights  of  States 
their  citizens,  it  is  proper,  where  their 
intatives  in  Congress  have  cxhausi- 
their  power  of  resistance  in  vain,  for  the 
whose  people  are  aggrieved  to  pro- 
the  means  of  redress.  After  which 
»ws,  presented  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  a 
littee  of  fifteen,  "The  Address  of 
Southern  Delegates  in  Congress 
TRXiR  Constituents." 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting, 
ing  the  sense  of  a  body  respectable 
its  character,  its  numbers,  the  import- 
of  the  interest  which  it  represents, 
^nd  the  occasion  which  assembled  it,  arc 
||ifen  to  the  country  as  an  expression  of 
fiiiiberate  opinion,  and  as  a  ground  and 
KNi  of  the  intended  future  conduct  of 
members  of  that  body,  and  of,  at  least, 
respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  whom 
represent.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
all  those  who  make  the  proceedings 
public  bodies  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
^tf  remark,  to  consider  carefully  and  weigh 
t'iBenrately  the  open,  and,  if  possible,  the 
M^tlied  and  hidden  meaning  of  their  reso- 
rJiboQs ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
^•^BMequencef  rashly,  not  for  the  purpose 
ttt  eiciting  public  indignation  or  its  con- 
kkiry,  not  to  excite  the  passions  of  one 
^IBt  of  the  nation  against  another,  not  to 
JIJHdw  up  the  fires  of  rebellion,  not  to  ex- 
the  contempt  of  an  individual ;  but, 
possible,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are 
ly,  by  their  real  force,  to  affect  the 
:y  of  the  nation,  to  sway  its  counsels, 
Hid  to  urge  it  toward  evil  or  toward  good. 
pi  u  necessary  also,  at  the  same  time,  to 
^Mpante  the  ostensible  from  the  real  in 
3mk  resolutions ;  to  show,  if  it  can  be 
dbowD,  what  there  is  in  them  of  prejudice, 
'if  sophistry  and  of  falsehood,  (if  there  be 


any  of  these,)  and  to  make  every  allow- 
ance in  this  estimate  for  the  influences  of 
birth,  of  education,  of  remoteness,  and  of 
institution. 

In  the  first  resolution  we  find  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  assembled  expressing  a 
firm  determination  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  It  is  per- 
haps fair,  and  does  not  savor  of  a  too 
jealous  disposition,  to  infer  from  this  ex- 
pression that  the  adopters  of  the  resolu- 
tions feel  that  they  arc  engaged  in  a  line 
of  conduct  which  draws  upon  them  the 
ill  opinion  and  perhaps  the  just  suspicions 
of  those  who  value  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  above  all  other  considerations — 
above  all  price.  To  guard  themselves 
against  the  ill-will  of  such,  they  have 
simply  saidf  that  they  intend  no  hostility 
against  the  present  order  of  things,  with 
this  reservation,  that  their  own  opinions 
and  desiirns  are  more  sacred  and  absolute 
in  their  own  thoughts,  than  the  existence 
of  the  nation  itself.  They  love  the  Union, 
but  they  love  it  temperately,  judiciously, 
and  with  a  well-weighed  and  interested 
affection. 

They  **  most  solemnly  declare  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  union  of  the  States.** 
Upon  the  construction  of  those  few  words 
— "the  union  of  the  Suues" — hang  conclu- 
sions of  infinite  moment ;  for  we  have  now 
to  inquire  whether  by  the  union  of  the 
States  is  meant  a  union  of  the  States, 
or  a  union  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  nation.  What  is  a  State,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution?  Is  a 
citizen  of  this  nation  a  citizen  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  allegiance  to  his  State,  or  is 
he  a  citizen  by  virtue  of  a  principle — of  a 
nationality — over  which  State  sovereignty 
has  no  control,  into  which  State  sove- 
reignty cannot  look  ?  State  sovereignty 
cannot  alter — cannot  confer  or  take  away 
— the  riirhts  of  individuals.  State  sove- 
rei<rnty  cannot  say  to  this  man,  do  this 
and  do  that ;  possess  this,  resign  that, 
merely  because  it  is  sovereignty?  The 
rights  of  individuals  are  based  upon  the 
ancient  laws — laws  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  decrees  of  God.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,*'  is  a  command  laid  not  only 
upon  individuals,  but  upon  sovereignties. 
**  Thou  shalt  not  deprive  thy  neighbor  of 
his  property  without  an  equitable  reason." 
These  are  principles,  these  are  la^%,  oV^«c^ 
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iQore  vencrable/tban  State  sovereignties ; 
they  cannot  be  violated.    But  greater  than 
these,  and  necessary  to  their  acconaplish- 
ment,  is  the  right  of  the  citizen,  by  bis  allegi- 
ance, to  his  nationality.   State  sovereignty, 
a  member  of  the  great  system  of  powers, 
cannot  impair  the  validity  of^that  great 
first  contract — the  contract  of  allegiance 
and   protection  between  the  citizen  and 
his  nation.     It  cannot  even  look  into  and 
examine   the  grounds   of    thb    contract. 
The    resolvers   declare   that    it   is   their 
'*  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every 
infraction  of  those  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  the  Union,  because 
a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone 
secure  its  existence,  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
But  It  is  also  the  duty,  in  a  free  nation,  of 
every  citizen  to  whom  nature  has  accorded 
the  power  of  thought  and  of  speech,  and 
who  believes  that  governments  are  moral 
organizations,  to  watch  over  the  laws  and 
liberties  which  protect  him ;    and  espe- 
cially to  notice  and  comment  on  the  move- 
ments of  public  bodies  which  assemble  to 
declare  intentions  and  express  opinions  af- 
fectins:  the  existence  of  his  nation.     With 
humility,  but  with  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity, he  is  permitted  to  speak  in  defense  of 
what  is  dear  to  him.      A  citizen  of  the 
North  is   bound  to  every  citizen  of  the 
South,  if  not  by  the  sacred  and  pathetic 
ties  of  kindred  and   of  friendship,  yet  by 
the  bonds  of  a  common  language,  a  com- 
mon origin,  a  common  principle,  a  com- 
mon country,  and,  above  all,  by  a  com- 
mon nationality.     This  tie,  which  connects 
every   citizen   with    every   other,   which 
binds  every  citizen  with  every  other,  is 
maintained  and  represented  by  one  supe- 
rior power,  able  to  protect  and  bound  to 
Protect  every  citizen  against  every  other, 
his  is  the  end  of  government,  that  the 
one  shall  be  protected  against  the  many, 
that    the    minority    shall     be   protected 
against  the  majority.     But  if,  renouncing, 
in  a  heat,  their  allegiance,  the  minority 
remove  themselves,  or  attempt  to  remove 
themselves,  from  under  the  protection  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor, 
by  assuming  the  power  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, to  be  what  it  is   not — to  break  and 
divide   the   bonds   of  the  nationality   of 
others,  their  fellow-citizens ;  threatening  by 
the  mere  act  of  a  provincial  sovereignty. 


to  separate  large  bodies  of  citizens  fn» 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  integral  psrti 
and  members;  in  what  light  are  thon 
who  endeavor  this  to  be  regarded  bj 
the  sincere  and  patriotic  citizen  ? 

The  resolvers  declare  that  the  groven- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  d^ 
gated  powers,  limited  by  the  plain  seme 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution,  which  ii 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  them ;  sod 
all  powers  not  delegated  by  it  to  the 
general  government,  nor  prohibited  to  the 
States,  are  by  the  express  terms  of  tks 
instrument  resented  to  the  States  respset* 
ivelyj  or  to  the  people. 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,-  we  find  no  such 
"  express  terms."^  The  first  terms  of  that 
instrument  are,  that  ''  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  for  several  reasou, 
**  do  ordain  and  establish  this  ConstitulicMi 
for  the  United  States  of  Ameiica."  The 
PEOPLE  of  the  United  States  are  in  mssi 
a  power  supt'Hor  to  any  one  State,  elae 
would  they  not  have  the  power  to  establish 
a  Constitution  for  all  the  States,  or  rather 
for  such  State  or  States  as  may  by  the 
act  of  union  concede  this  power  to  the 
NATION.  The  nation  is  thus  possessed  of  s 
power  in  its  sphere,  fully  equal  to  all  the 
exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  nation; 
but,  more  than  all  other  powers,  with  that 
of  maintaining  the  unity,  the  existence  d 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  or,  in  other  wordsi 
of  guarantying  to  every  citizen  his  natioor 
ality.  In  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth 
article  we  find  the  Constitution  guaranty- 
ing to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  This  power  of 
guaranty  implies  a  power  of  protection 
against  internal  changes  or  external  force, 
possessed  and  to  be  exercised  by  a  third 
party,    superior,   by   the    terms   of  the 


*  The  o«nly  "  express "  reeerratioQ  of  pomer 
to  the  States  is  for  their  appointment  of  militn 
officers.  On  the  other  hana,  not  only  by  do 
express  terms,  but  by  no  terms  whatsoever,  ara 
any  legislative  or  executive  powers  reserved  to 
the  "people.**  The  people  sanctioned  and 
adopted  tne  Constitution,  and  in  that  Goostito- 
tion  they  liave  laid  certain  commands  upon  Um 
State  governments,  and  retiricted  their  po\ren 
wit)iin  certain  well-ascertained  boundaries  Tliey 
have  guarantied  them  their  liberties.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  these 
resolutions  hod  no  copy  of  the  OonstitatioD  near 
them  at  the  time  t 
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guaranty,  to  either  of  the  contesting 
parties.  By  this  guaranty  the  people 
bind  themselves  in  their  united  capacity 
as  a  nation  to  exercise  that  imperial  power, 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  nationality, 
over  rebellious  elements.  The  Constitu- 
tion, therefore,  has,  conferred  upon  it,  a 
power  of  the  most  exalted  kind — a  power 
of  enforcing  by  command,  by  threat,  and, 
when  necessary,  by  force  of  arms — com- 
pelling the  establisnment  in  permanence 
of  a  particular  form  of  government.  Such 
a  power  carries  with  it  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  exercise.  By  no  pre- 
sumption of  authority,  by  no  conditions 
while  the  guaranty  is  maintained,  can  a 
single  citizen  be  withdrawn  by  the  act  of 
other  citizens  from  under  the  protection  of 
tuch  a  power. 

Nor  do  we  find  "  by  the  express  terms* 
of  the  instrument"  a  reservation  of  powers 
to  the  States  respectively  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  nation  ;  as  tliough 
the  States  as  a  body  were  set  od  against 
the  people  as  a  body,  and  had  made,  as 
equal  powers,  a  certain  equal  division  of 
equal  rights.     The  rights  of  a  State  arise 
of  neccsssity ,  as  do  tliosc  of  the  nation ;  but 
the  nt'cessilies  which  give  rise  to  State 
rights,    though    absolute    and   imperative 
within  their  sphere,  like  tliose  of  the  na- 
tion, are  yet  inferior  in  extent  to  these,  and 
do  not  sUind  upon  tlie  same  level  with 
them  ; — ^jusit  as,  from  the  heiglit  of  his  iiidi- 
vidaality  looking  downward,  the  duties  of 
a  man  are  perfect  and  his  rights  perfect, 
jet  differ  in  degree  and  in  rank  from  those 
of  his  neighbor,  so  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  State  are  perfect  in  llieir  sphere,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.     Neither   were    the  rights   of   the 
States    Cataljlished,  as   niiglit   be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  our  n^solvers — .-o  vague 
arc  the  terms  of  these  important  resolutions 
bv  a  concession  from  tlie   people   to  the 
States — in  that  imaginary  division  ofifqual 
powers  b<*twi'(n equal  parties.     Previously 
to     its   estuhliMirnent  by  Constitution,  the 
^rovcrnment  uf  this  nation  existed  potcn- 
Ually.  only,  as  the  necessity  of  things  made 
A  pl:ice  fur  it.   lis  elements  did  ml  lie  dis- 
tributed among  the  States — ihc  powers  of 
the  ^<-ncntl  government  are  exerei^^;d  over 
&U  persons  and  over  all  Suites  equally,  but 
Uie  powers  of  a  State  did  not  ever  extend 
Ixsyoud  iti,  geographical  boundaries,  nor 


did  they  embrace  any  of  those  conditions 
of  nationality  upon  which,  and  for  which, 
merely,  the  general  government  was  estab- 
lished. The  general  government,  therefore, 
is  inspired  (so  to  speak)  with  another  soul ; 
the  soul  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  with 
that  subordinate,  provincial  soul,  as  inferior 
in  grade  and  dignity,  though  it  be  as  free 
and  inviolate  in  its  functions,  to  the  nation- 
al soul,  if  wc  may  be  pardoned  the  mysti- 
cism, as  the  soul  of  a  lower  grade  of  spirits 
might  be  to  a  seraphic  grade. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  social  contract; 
but  there  is  a  contract  uf  a  nature  not  to 
be  violated  by  the  will  of  the  contracting 
parties — that  natural  and  unwritten  con- 
tract, which,  being  founded  in  a  physical 
and  moral  necessitv,  unites  man  with  man 
m  the  observance  of  common  humanity 
and  of  common  justice,  hi  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life.  It  is  a  contract  which  no 
agreement  can  dispense  with.  Men  can- 
not agree  to  be  enemies,  nor  to  hve  in  a 
state  of  b:irbarism,  or  of  mutual  distrust. 
Almost  every  action  of  our  lives  is  wholly, 
or  in  part,  affected  by  an  unexpressed  con- 
sciousness of  the  unity  of  society,  and  of 
the  soul  of  justice  and  of  honor,  of  faith 
and  of  forbearance,  wh.ich  creates  and  main- 
tains that  unity.  Society  is  in  this  sense, 
indeed,  a  contract.  The  terms  of  its 
agreement,  coming  out  from  the  past, 
reach  forw.-ird  througli  succeeding  genera- 
tions. DiviMons,  feud.-^,  the  separation  of 
interests,  these  arc  but  violations  of  that 
great  unwritten  contract  which  is  the  life 
of  a  nation,  of  which  its  constitution,  its 
laws,  its  history,  are  but  a  documentary 
evidence.  The  aim  of  this  contract,  nay, 
its  very  etscnee,  is  nationality  ;  the  union 
of  as  many  as  can  be  bound  by  the  ties  of 
kindred,  country,  language  and  a  common 
destiny.  It  is  therefore  the  first  and  great- 
est of  crimes  to  attempt  lightly,  or  without 
ouses  unspeakably  prcfcsing,  to  create 
civil  war,  or  to  draw  lines  of  division  cut- 
ting the  body  of  the  state  aLmg  tho.-e  vital 
parts  where  nature  has  made  an  union, 
which  nui.,t,  in  ceasing.  If  I  out  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  nation,  and  n-duce  it  from  an 
organized  and  perft:ct  whole  to  a  number 
of  convulsed  and  jjnta;ronizin<r  members. 

^Vhoever  attempts  without  reasons  of 
the  most  sacred  character  to  impair  tho 
unity  of  a  nation,  commits  a  sin  against 
humanity,  both  in  the  past  and  la  \S^  C^- 
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ture ;  for  he  not  only  subverts  what  has 
been  established  by  the  best  efforts  and 
the-  wisest  care,  by  the  blood  and  toil  of 
all  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us;  but 
he  extinguishes  in  hope,  nay,  stifles  in 
their  b  irth,  the  future  generations  of  his 
race ;  since  not  only  the  pride  of  a  people, 
but  its  power,  its  growth,  its  advance  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  morality,  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  preservation 
of  its  nationality  and  its  unity. 

Our  resolvers  declare  that  no  authority 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Congress  to  impair 
or  destroy  the  nght  of  property  in  slaves 
(for  we  are  come  now  to  the  issue)  in  any 
place  whatsoever,  nor  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  slaves  from  one  place  to  another, 
except  in  the  power  delegated  to  it  over 
the  foreign  slave  trade ;  and  that  any  act  of 
Congress  designed  to  impair  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  slaves,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Not  to  repeat  here  what  has 
been  already  said  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  States,*  we  can  only  declare 
that  we  see  no  impropriety  nor  unconsti- 
tutionality in  an  act  of  Congress  forbidding 
or  pronouncing  contraband  any  species  of 
property  which  may  be  transported  into 
the  new  territories,  and  which  in  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  Congress  may  tend  to 
impede  the  settlement  of  those  territories 

*  While  the  territories  remain  unorganixed  or 
are  in  process  of  occupation,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  possess  a  threefold  in- 
terest and  right  in  them. 

First,  as  the  imperial  control  over  all  national 
ai&trs  has  been  acquired  by  the  act  of  uiion  or 
naturalization,  which  confers  npon  the  ^neral 
government  the  powers  enumerated  and  miplied 
by  tibe  Constitution. 

Second,  as  particular  states  or  foreign  sove- 
reigns have  ceded  their  chartered  or  le^timate 
sovereignty  over  their  several  territories.  By 
these  arts  of  cession,  all  the  powers  of  a  king  or 
a  sovereign  state  over  its  territory  were  necessa- 
rily transferred  to  the  people  or  nation  of  the 
United  States. 

Tlurd,  as  owners  of  the  soil  the  people  exercise 
certain  rights. 

It  appears  by  this  ezaminatioD  that  the  author- 
ity of  uie  government  of  this  nation  is  perfect 
over  the  territory  which  they  have  acquired,  for 
it  oriffinally  includes  the  threefold  power  of  im- 
perisl  control,  of  State  sovereignty,  and  of  owner- 
ship.— Am.  Rtnwmfw  Awnut,  1848  :  JSrtiele  <m 
Or^BiU. 


by  the  free  citizens,  whose  arms  and  whose 
taxes  have  secured  it  to  the  nation.  The 
question  of  the  population  of  these  territo- 
ries is  between  the  negro  and  the  white 
man.  Shall  it  be  possessed  by  the  negro, 
to  be  rendered  back  at  last  like  St.  Domin- 
go to  its  original  barbarism,  or  shall  the 
free  white  southern  emigrant  possess  it  in 
common  with  his  brothers  of  the  North  and 
with  the  naturalized  citizen  ? 

The  object  of  the  resolvers  is  to  secure 
to  themselves  and  to  a  portion  of  their 
constituents,  the  valuable  privilege  of  in- 
troducing into  the  new  territory  a  species 
of  property,  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  almost  every  other  species;  of 
colonizing  a  soil  which  is  the  rightful  pro- 
perty of  the  white  man,  with  the  inferior 
race  of  Africa ;  of  excluding  the  adven- 
turous free  emigrant  from  the  new  and 
untried  country  of  his  hopes,  and  of  ex- 
tending an  institution  incomparably  inferior, 
not  only  in  moral  dignity,  but  in  all  its 
economical  and  social  effects,  to  those  of 
pure  republics.  We  do  not  mean  here  to 
contend,  that  in  countries  suited  by  thdr 
climate  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  the 
African  race,  the  institution  of  slavery 
may  not  be  preferable  to  that  of  nec^o  or 
Mexican  barbarism.  The  institution  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  our  southern  cli- 
mates, presents  the  smgular  spectacle  of  a 
republic  of  landholders,  governing  with  a 
despotic  power  a  nation  of  slaves.  To 
the  slave,  the  white  man  is  an  aristocrat^ 
an  hereditary  lord  paramount.  Repub- 
licanism founded  upon  slavery  is  the 
purest  and  most  exclusive  form  of  aris* 
tocracy,  or,  in  other  words,  a  predomin- 
ance of  a  superior  over  an  inferior  race. 
The  Saxon  governs  the  Celt  with  an  im- 
perfect, hardly  acknowledged,  superiority 
— the  South  Carolinian  governs  the  negro 
with  an  unquestionable,  a  confessed,  an  un- 
disturbed predominance.  We  have  now 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Southern 
slavery,  compared  with  other  institutions 
of  slavery.  Whether  the  caste  of  India, 
the  helotage  of  Sparta,  the  serfdom  of 
Saxon  England,  the ,  bond  service  of  the 
Mexican  Indian,  the  despotism  of  the 
Turk,  the  social,  intellectual,  subordination 
of  the  Chinese,  the  vassalage  of  the  land- 
laborer,  or  the  legalized  penury  of  the 
English  pauper;  whether  these,  or  any 
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Other  form  of   haman  Bubordination,  be 
better  or  worse  than  another,  it  is  not  now 
oar  intention  to  inquire :  suffice  it,  that  to 
ovsekes  the  condition  of  the  negro  seems 
far  better  than  that  of  any  of  those  classes 
vhom  we  have  named,  and  that  the  in- 
tdtatbn  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  our- 
rIfcs,  seems  to  be  not  wholly  intolerable, 
bstitntions  become  wrong  and  immoral 
only  when    others  more  profitable  and 
more  condacive  to  human  happiness  can 
be  directly  substituted  for  them.    Nothing 
directly  wrong  or  immoral  can  be  predi- 
cated of  form  or  institution  of  fforemment ; 
and  before  any  change  can  be  efifected, 
the  necessity  for  a  change  must  become 
imperatiTe,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
goTemors,  but  of  the  eovemed.     The  only 
ralaable  liberty  is  peniaps  that  which  we 
oonelves  have  seized  and  possessed ;  for 
political  liberty  is  not,  like  religion,  a  thing 
pven  by  authority  of  another,  but  is  a 
lomething  possessed  and  held  with  per- 
petual Tigilance.   Let  us  beware  therefore 
Sow  we  rush  into  fanatical  extremes.   Is 
not  the  disposition  to  meddle  with  the 
affiurs  of  our  neighbors,  and  to  set  up  a 
political  standard  for  them,  a  trait  of  vul- 
var and. intolerable  conceit  ?  Wisely  there- 
fore didi  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
commit  the  regulation  of  domestic  servi- 
tode,  of  the  relation  of  the  superior  and 
capable  to  the  inferior,  and  as  yet  incapa- 
Ue,  race  to  the  sovereignties  of  the  States, 
They  knew  how  near  and  perfect  an  ac- 
^^ntance  with  any  institution  b  required 
in  those  who  are  to  be  its  reformers. 

Domestic  reform,  under  the  free  act 
of  the  State  legislatures,  has  moved 
loathward  over  one-half  the  continent. 
Aheady  the  Northern  tier  of  slave 
States  begin  to  feel  sensibly  the  disadvan- 
tages and  encumbrances  which  impede 
their  moral  and  economical  progress;  but 
it  is  not  the  power  of  a  moral  fanaticism 
which  informs  the  slaveholder — ^it  is  rather 
a  conviction  of  the  political,  the  economi- 
cal, and,  above  all,  the  social  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position,  which  drives  him 
vpoD  considering  whether  he  does  not  pay 
too  dearly  for  toe  ease  and  honors  of  mas- 
tenhip. 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  unjust  imputation,  .a 
riolent  and  ill-considered  reproach,  when 
our  resolvers  throw  upon  the  body  of  the 
Horthem  cituena  the  imputation  oif  a  des- 


potic encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  sovereignties.     There  is«  indeed^ 
a  phase  in  human  character — it  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  disease  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  infesting  a  certain  portion  of  society, 
but  more  especially  of  that  portion  of  the 
human  family  whicb  are  now  the  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  the  earth — the  phasis 
ot  epidemic  of  Propagandism,  which  af« 
fects  different  ages  in  different  degrees, 
and  sometimes  moves  whole  communities 
and  nations  to  engage  in  enterprises  of  the 
most  unjust  and  ruinous  character.      It 
excites  but  little  attention  in  the  South  to 
learn  that  an  army  of  infatuated  mystics 
have  moved  off  into  the  western  wilder- 
ness, led  by  a  false  prophet,  to  perish  of 
cold  and  hunger  in  the  passes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  but  had  this  army  of 
fanatics,  led  by  a  prophet  of  a  different 
caste,  moved  southward  over  the  cotton 
fields  of  Carolina,  inspired  with  religious 
rage  against  an   institution  as  offensive 
perhaps,  in  idea,  to  a  Northern  Democrat 
as  the  paganism  of  the  Ammonites  to  the 
pious  democrats  of  Israel,  would  it  have 
been  a  movement  more  surprising  or  more 
inexplicable  to  those  who  make  a  study  of 
human  motives  ?     Is  there  not,  therefore, 
a  mixture  of  thoughtlessness — of  thought- 
lessness, do  we  say? — ^nay,  even  of  bhnd, 
unthinking  audacity,  in  the  counsels  of  our 
resolvers,  who,  removing  themselves  from 
under  the  grand  and  imposing  shadow  of 
the  Constitution — stepping  out  from  that 
asylum  and  city  of  refuge,  within  whose 
bounds  their  institutions,  however  odious 
to  the  sectaries,  and  even  to  the  upright 
and  forbearing  citizens  of  the  North,  re- 
main inviolate— draw  themselves  off  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility,  inviting  the  hostility 
which  they  deprecate,  and  removing  the 
last  barrier  between  their  own  unpopular 
privileges  and  the  exasperated  sense  of 
kadicalism,  spurred  on  by  fanaticism.  The 
imputation  of    treason    cannot  seriously 
light  upon  the  resolvers,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  not  so  much  the  ruin  of 
the  State,  as  their  own  ruin,  they  are  reso- 
lutely bent  on  completing. 

Under  the  protection  of  a  government 
the  firmest,  the  most  unchangeable  in  the 
world,  or  that  has  ever  existed,  they  ma^ 
with  security  maintain  their  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
holding  what  they  already  possess — they 
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Ex  no  qaestions  of  policy  does  the 
mr  and  character  of  the  Conservative 
lUg  Parly  appear  more  conspicuously, 
HA  in  those  affecting  the  institutions  of 
South,  where  the  spirit  of  those  insti- 
puts  their  supporters  for  the  mo- 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the 
goTemment,  or  to  the  free  States. 
the  moat  liberal  concessions,  by  the 
jndicioas  compromises,  and  by  a 
Inei  at  once  temperate,  firm  and 
the  Whig  Party  in  the  South 
BQceeeded  in  preserving  and  con- 
the  Union,  and  maintaining  a  true 
and  feeling  for  it  in  the  breiists 
\tkssr  eonstituencies.  The  contrast  of^ 
_  and  prindple  in  the  two  parties 
Mmaikably  displayed  in  the  two  mani- 
lately  issued  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Berrien,  and  their  iriendB ;  both  hold- 


yiews   in    regard   to  the 
agitated;  but  one,  that  of  Mr. 
addressed  to  the  South,  and 
at  a  diviuon  of  the  Union ;  the 
Berrien's,  addressed  to  the  na- 
ealUng  upon  all  good  citizens  to  make 
with  the  oppressed.    Not- 
ing ihat  we  are  compelled  to  dis- 
in  most  particulars,  from  the  views 
~  by  Mr.  Berrien,  yet  we  cannot 
to  express  the  respect  which  we  feel  is 
to  lum  for  having  observed  such  an 
nl  distinction  in  his  manifesto. 
eztrames  of  party  feelinfif  in  regard  ^ 
BBoaiMe  the  &wfottbe  Whig  / 
jra  xa  mmw  bmbimb. 


party.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  South,  repre- 
sents the  positive ;  the  radical  anti-slavery 
Democrats  of  the  North,  the  negative  ex- 
treme. In  the  Whig  ranks,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  there  are  vast  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
Southern  institutions,  there  is  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  the  Union.  On  this  first  point  of  policy 
the  Whigs  of  all  the  States  are  essentially 
and  profoundly  conservative. 

When  our  Southern  friends  hear  of  abo- 
lition movements,  and  of  propositions  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  made  by  abo- 
litionist orators,  or  of  propositions  for 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  bring 
its  powers  to  bear  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
State  sovereignties,  they  know  very  well 
upon  what  species  of  partisans  to  lay  the 
blame  of  such  proceedings.  And  with 
equal  certainty  the  Whigs  of  the  North 
attribute  the  spirit  which  originates  threat- 
ening manifestoes  to  its  proper  party  in 
the  South.  A  proposal  for  extending  the 
institution  of  slavery  over  new  regions, 
could  not  originate  with  the  conservative 
Whig  party  of  the  South,  nor  could  any 
plan  of  encroachment  upon  the  domestic 
rights  of  the  Southern  States  proceed  from 
the  conservative  Whig  party  of  the  North 
and  West.  Propositions  of  this  character 
must  proceed  from  the  radical  and  dis- 
organizing party,  and,  being  antagonist 
propositions,  they  divide  ttial  ^atl^  ^^vcvsX. 
itseJf.  A  manifesto  ol  ftouOcieni  ^\v?^- 
16 
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holders  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  is 
met  in  the  North  by  a  more  settled  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  radical  party,  lo 
attack  the  institutijon  of  slavery  with  every 
weapon  that  offers ;  not  sparing  to  wrest 
the  Constitution  itself,  if  that  were  possi- 
ble, and  to  direct  the  forces  of  the  nation 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  Southern  States. 
Ultra  aboUtionists  are  as  eager  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  as  the  most  devout 
admirer  of  Mr.  Calhoun  could  desire,  even 
to  the  end  of  seeing  him  made  president 
of  a  Southern  republic  ;  for  it  is  their  first 
desire  to  remove  the  Southern  States  from 
under  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  set  off  in  a  relation 
of  hostility,  and  afford  a  perfect  justifica- 
tion for  such  secret  or  open  measures  for 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  as  might  be  taken 
by  the  agents  of  fanatical  associations. 
Nor  would  the  Northern  States,  in  case  of 
such  separation,  hesitate  to  protect  the 
runaway  slave.  A  border  hne,  dividing 
the  North  from  the  South,  would  become  a 
boundary,  over  which  the  slave  would 
have  but  to  set  his  foot,  to  become  a  free- 
man. The  soil  of  the  Northern  States,  like 
the  soil  of  England,  would  thus  confer 
freedom  upon  the  negro;  a  condition 
which  would  very  soon  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  continued  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  northern  tier  of  slave  States,  and 
soon  after  in  those  next  to  them. 

Southern  statesmen  have  not,  perhaps, 
considered  with  sufficient  care  with  what 
a  degree  of  kindness  and  forbearance  these 
things  are  looked  at  by  intelligent  and 
sober  citizens  of  the  North.  Well  assured, 
as  they  might  be,  of  the  certainty  of  an 
extinction  of  slavery  to  follow  upon  the 
division  of  the  Union,  their  regard  for  the 
safety  and  prospects  of  the  nation,  but 
especially  of  the  South  and  West,  forbids 
them  to  allow  that  consideration  to  ope- 
rate in  their  minds  against  the  spirit  of 
imion  and  brotherhood. 

Agreeably  to  a  previous  notice,  eighteen 
southern  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  fifty-one  southern  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  met 
in  the  Senate-chamber  at  Washington  at 
seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  December 
23d,  1848.  The  object  of  this  meeting, 
understood  to  be  called  and  organized  un- 
der  the  advice  and  influence  of  Mr.  Cal* 
boutt,  was  to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutionft, 


and  to  address  a  warning  to  the 
ern  citizens  of  the  Union,  expressing 
opinion  of  the  delegates  in  regard  to 
long  agitated  question  of  slavery,  and 
inform  their  constituents  regarding  ii\ 
is  and  is  not  constitutional  or  within 
power  of  Congress  in  legislation,  affi 
the  institution  of  slavery. 

General  Thomas  Metcalfe,  Senator  fiRM 
Kentucky,  was  elected  president;  lb 
Gayle,  of  Alabama,  first  vice-presideol 
Mr.  Atchison,  of  Missouri,  second  ?ioi 
president,  and  Mr.  Venable,  of  Nori 
Carolina,  secretary  of  the  meeting,  lb 
Bayly,  of  Virginia,  presented  a  preamU 
and  resolutions.  The  resolutions  ezpm 
a  firm  determination  to  support  the  OM 
stitution,  and,  constitutionally,  the  g^ 
emment — declares  their  attachment  to  d| 
Union,  as  they  understand  its  objects— ll 
cause  a  faithful  observance  of  its  pAi 
ciples,  as  they  understand  them,  can  aW 
secure  liberty  and  union  to  themselves  flj 
their  posterity.  That  the  government  i 
the  United  States  is  one  of  delegild 
powers,  limited  by  the  plain  sense  d| 
intention  of  its  Constitution,  and  ttl 
all  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Com 
tution  to  the  general  government,  H 
prohibited  to  the  States,  are,  by  A 
express  terms  of  the  instrument  reserri 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  pM 
pie — that  no  authority  is  conferred  byfl 
Constitution  to  impair  or  destroy  the  n^ 
of  property  in  slaves,  either  in  the  Still 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territoriMi 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  other  pb 
whatsoever,  nor  to  prohibit  the  transfer  i 
slaves  from  one  place  to  another,  ezei 
in  the  power  delegated  to  it  over  the  fi 
eign  slave  trade,  which  has  been  ezhaiMti 
— that  an  act  of  Con^e^  impairing  pi 
perty  in  slaves,  or  prcniibiting  the  tniM 
of  slaves,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Oc 
stitution ;  and  that,  moreover,  with  smI 
power  conferred  or  insisted  on,  the  Ol 
stitution  could  not  have  been  adopll 
that  the  recent  efforts  to  interfere  «i 
domestic  slavery  in  the  District  of  Cdiv 
bia  and  the  territories,  and  to  prevent  t 
transfer  of  slaves  between  different  Ml 
of  the  Union  are  to  be  regarded  as  abi 
ing  and  dangerous,  and,  if  persbted 
must  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Uni 
I  That  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  more 
\  iecVosX  v\i\Ar^Qii\>ai^'a  \a  vrKAl  these  qSg 
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there  18  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 

the  States,  and  that  as  the  districts 

territories  of  the  Union  are  the  com- 

property  of  all  the  States,  that  equal- 

fwovld  be  violated  were  any  conditions  or 

with  regrard  to  property  to  be 

upon  the  citizens  of  some  of  those 

passing  into  the  territories,  which 

not  imposed  on  other  citizens. 

.'That  a  law  of  Congress,  prohibiting  citi- 

l^nsof  any  of  the  States  from  holding  any 

they  may  possess,  in  the  terri- 

.  ooold  not  by  free  men  be  submitted 

[to  whh  honor. — That  in   cases   like  the 

It,  threatening  the  rights  of  States 

their  dtiiens,  it  is  proper,  where  their 

itatives  in  Congress  have  exhaust- 

[tfadr  power  of  resistance  in  vain,  for  the 

rhose  people  are  aggrieved  to  pro- 

the  means  of  redress.     After  which 

presented  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  from  a 

littee  of  fifteen,  "The  Address  of 

BouTHERF   Delegates  in  Congress 

iHSia  CovarrniENTs." 

Ike  resolutbns  adopted  at  this  meeting, 

the  sense  of  a  body  respectable 

iU  character,  its  numbers,  the  import- 

le  of  the  interest  which  it  represents, 

the  occasion  which  assembled  it,  arc 

Eto  the  country  as  an  expression  of 
rate  opinion,  and  as  a  ground  and 
of  the  intended  future  conduct  of 
ibersof  that  body,  and  of,  at  least, 
ipectaUe  portion  of  the  citizens  whom 
liftay  represent.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
an  thoae  who  make  the  proceedings 
■tf  pafaHe  bodies  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
~  to  consider  carefully  and  weigh 
the  open,  and,  if  possible,  the 
fanlied  and  hidden  meaning  of  their  reso- 
Isboos ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
CMM^neiices  rsshly,  not  for  the  purpose 
r^  exating  pobUc  indignation  or  its  con- 
not  to  excite  the  passions  of  one 

Rof  the  nation  aeainst  another,  not  to 
op  the  fires  of  rebellion,  not  to  cx- 
ihe  contempt  of  an  individual ;  but, 
^poasihla,  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are 
jmif9  br  their  real  force,  to  aflfect  the 
of  the  nation,  to  sway  its  counsels, 
to  urge  it  toward  evil  or  toward  good. 
A  b  aecassaiy  al«'^,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  osl         le  from  the  real  in 
iMolntions ;  w  show,  if  it  can  be 
what  there  is  in  them  of  prejudice, 
MmglbmUj  Mnd  {^AdteAood,  (if  there  be 
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any  of  these,)  and  to  make  every  allow- 
ance in  this  estimate  for  the  influences  of 
birth,  of  education,  of  remoteness,  and  of 
institution. 

In  the  first  resolution  we  find  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  assembled  expressing  a 
firm  determination  to  defend  and  maintain 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union.  It  is  per- 
haps fair,  and  does  not  savor  of  a  too 
jealous  disposition,  to  infer  from  this  ex- 
pression that  the  adopters  of  the  resolu- 
tions feel  that  they  arc  engaged  in  a  line 
of  conduct  which  draws  upon  them  the 
ill  opinion  and  perhaps  the  just  suspicions 
of  those  who  value  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  above  all  other  considerations — 
above  all  price.  To  guard  themselves 
against  the  ill-will  of  such,  they  have 
simply  taidt  that  they  intend  no  hostility 
against  the  present  order  of  things,  with 
this  reservation,  that  their  own  opinions 
and  desijrns  are  more  sacred  and  absolute 
in  their  own  thoughts,  than  the  existence 
of  the  nation  itself.  They  love  the  Union, 
but  they  love  it  temperately,  judiciously, 
and  with  a  well-weighed  and  interested 
affection. 

They  "  most  solemnly  declare  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  union  of  the  States.** 
Upon  the  construction  of  those  few  words 
— "the  union  of  the  States" — hang  conclu- 
sions of  infinite  moment ;  for  we  have  now 
to  inquire  whether  by  the  union  of  the 
States  is  meant  a  union  of  the  States, 
or  a  union  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  nation.  What  is  a  State,  in 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution?  Is  a 
citizen  of  this  nation  a  citizen  merely  by 
virtue  of  his  allegiance  to  his  State,  or  is 
he  a  citizen  by  virtue  of  a  principle — of  a 
nationality — over  which  State  sovereignty 
has  no  control,  into  which  State  sove- 
reignty cannot  look  ?  State  sovereignty 
cannot  alter — cannot  confer  or  take  away 
— the  norhts  of  individuals.  State  sove- 
reignty  cannot  say  to  this  man.  do  this 
and  do  that ;  possess  this,  resign  that, 
merely  because  it  is  sovereignty?  The 
rights  of  individuals  arc  based  upon  the 
ancient  laws — laws  which  take  their  origin 
from  the  decrees  of  God.  **  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,''  is  a  command  laid  not  only 
upon  individuals,  but  upon  sovereignties. 
'*  Thou  shalt  not  deprive  thy  neighbor  of 
his  property  without  an  evYavU\\Aft  x^i^^wv?* 
/  These  are  principles,  theae  aTe\a\f%,  cJAct^ 
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more  venerablc/than  State  sovereignties ; 
they  cannot  be  violated.  But  greater  than 
these,  and  necessary  to  their  accomplish- 
ment, is  the  right  of  the  citizen,  by  his  allegi- 
ance, to  his  nationality.  Stiite  sovereignty, 
a  member  of  the  great  system  of  powers, 
cannot  impair  the  validity  of*that  great 
first  contract — the  contract  of  allegiance 
and  protection  between  the  citizen  and 
his  nation.  It  cannot  even  look  into  and 
examine  the  groimds  of  this  contract. 
The  resolvers  declare  that  it  is  their 
**  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every 
infraction  of  those  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  only  basis  of  the  Union,  because 
a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  alone 
secure  its  existence,  and  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
But  it  is  also  the  duty,  in  a  free  nation,  of 
every  citizen  to  whom  nature  has  accorded 
the  power  of  thought  and  of  speech,  and 
who  believes  that  governments  are  moral 
organizations,  to  wateh  over  the  laws  and 
liberties  which  protect  him  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  notice  and  comment  on  the  move- 
ments of  public  bodies  which  assemble  to 
declare  intentions  and  express  opinions  af- 
fectinjx  the  existence  of  his  nation.  With 
humility,  but  with  earnestness  and  sincer- 
ity, he  is  permitted  to  speak  in  defense  of 
what  is  dear  to  him.  A  citizen  of  the 
North  is  bound  to  every  citizen  of  the 
South,  if  not  by  the  sacred  and  pathetic 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  friendship,  yet  by 
the  bonds  of  a  common  language,  a  com- 
mon origin,  a  common  principle,  a  com- 
mon country,  and,  above  all,  by  a  com- 
mon nationality.  This  tic,  which  connects 
every  citizen  with  every  other,  which 
binds  every  citizen  with  every  other,  is 
maintained  and  represented  by  one  supe- 
rior power,  able  to  protect  and  bound  to 
protect  every  citizen  against  every  other. 
This  is  the  end  of  government,  that  the 
one  shall  be  protected  against  the  many, 
that  the  minority  shall  be  protected 
against  the  majority.  But  if,  renouncing, 
in  a  heat,  their  allegiance,  the  minority 
remove  themselves,  or  attempt  to  remove 
themselves,  from  under  the  protection  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavor, 
by  assuming  the  power  of  State  sovereign- 
ty, to  be  what  it  is  not — to  break  and 
divide  the  bonds  of  the  nationality  of 
others,  thoh  fellow-citizens ;  threatening  by 
the  mere  act  of  a  provincial  sovereignty, 


to  separate  large  bodies  of  citizens  from 
the  nation  of  which  they  are  integral  parti 
and  members ;  in  what  light  are  UumH 
who  endeavor  this  to  be  regarded  hf 
the  sincere  and  patriotic  citizen  ? 

The  resolvers  declare  that  the  gOTei^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  deb- 
gated  powers,  limited  by  the  plain  seina 
and  intention  of  the  Constitution,  which  ia 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  them ;  and 
all  powers  not  delegated  by  it  to  tba 
general  government,  nor  prohibited  to  tht 
States,  are  by  the  express  terms  of  th$ 
instrument  reserved  to  the  States  respect' 
ivelify  or  to  the  people. 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  Constitutiai 
of  the   United  States,  we  find  no  suek. 
"  express  terms."*     The  first  terms  of  tkii 
instrument  are,  that   **  we,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  for  several  reason^ 
**  do  ordain  and  estabhsh  this  Constitutioa 
for  the  United  States  of  America."    Tin 
PEOPLE  of  the  United  States  are  in  maa 
a  power  superior  to  any  one  State,  el* 
would  they  not  have  the  power  to  establish 
a  Constitution  for  all  the  States,  or  rather 
for  such  State  or  States  as  may  by  the 
act  of  union  concede  this  power  to  ths 
NATION.  The  nation  is  thus  possessed  oft 
power  in  its  sphere,  fully  equal  to  all  the 
exigencies  and  necessities  of  the  nation; 
but,  more  than  all  other  powers,  with  that 
of  maintaining  the  unity,  the  existence  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  or,  in  other  wordsi 
of  guarantying  to  every  citizen  bis  nation- 
ality.    In  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth 
article  we  find  the  Constitution  guaranty* 
ing  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.     This  power  of 
guaranty  implies  a  power  of   protectioa 
against  internal  changes  or  external  forc6» 
possessed  and  to  be  exercised  by  a  third 
party,    superior,   by   the    terms    of   the 

*  The  only  "  express "  resenration  of  power 
to  the  States  i8  for  their  appointcaent  of  militift 
officers.  On  the  other  haou,  not  ooly  by  no 
express  terms,  but  by  no  terms  whatsoever,  art 
any  legislative  or  executive  powers  reserved  to 
the  "people."  The  people  sanctioned  and 
adopttKl  uie  Constitution,  and  in  that  Constitib 
tioQ  they  have  laid  certain  commaDds  upon  the 
Slate  governments,  and  restricted  their  powen 
>vitbin  certain  well-ascertained  boundaries.  Tliey 
have  guarantied  tlicm  their  liherties.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  these 
resolutions  had  no  copy  of  the  Ckmstitution 
\  t^heui  hVOm  \m«\ 
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goarantjr,  to  either  of  the  contesting 
parties.  By  this  guaranty  the  people 
famd  thenoselTes  in  their  united  capacity 
as  a  nation  to  exercise  that  imperial  power, 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  nationality, 
over  rebellious  elements.  The  Constitu- 
tkm,  therefore,  has,  conferred  upon  it,  a 
power  of  the  most  exalted  kind — a  power 
of  enforcing  by  command,  by  threat,  and, 
when  necessary,  by  force  of  arms — com- 
pelling the  establishment  in  permanence 
of  a  particular  form  of  government.  Such 
t  power  carries  with  it  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  exercise.  By  no  pre- 
nunption  of  authority,  by  no  conditions 
while  the  guaranty  is  maintained,  can  a 
angle  citizen  be  withdrawn  by  the  act  of 
other  citizens  from  \mder  the  protection  of 
inch  a  power. 

Nor  do  we  find  "  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  mstrument"  a  reservation  of  powers 
to  the  States  respectively  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  nation  ;  as  though 
the  States  as  a  body  were  set  off  against 
the  people  as  a  body,  and  had  made,  as 
equal  powers,  a  certain  equal  division  of 
cqnal  nghts.  The  rights  of  a  State  arise 
01  necessity,  as  do  those  of  the  nation ;  but 
the  necessities  which  give  rise  to  Slate 
rightSy  though  absolute  and  imperative 
within  their  sphere,  like  those  of  the  na- 
tion, are  yet  inferior  in  extent  to  these,  and 
do  not  stand  upon  the  same  level  with 
them ; — just  as,  from  the  height  of  his  indi- 
Tiduafity  looking  downward,  the  duties  of 
a  man  are  perfect  and  his  rights  perfect, 
yet  diSer  in  degree  and  in  rank  from  those 
of  his  neighbor,  so  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  State  are  perfect  in  their  sphere,  though 
inferior  to  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Neither  were  the  rights  of  the 
States  established,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  our  resolvers^ — so  vague 
are  the  terms  of  these  important  resolutions 
hj  a  concession  from  the  people  to  the 
States — in  that  imaginary  division  of  equal 
powen  between  equal  parties.  Previously 
to  its  establishment  by  Constitution,  the 
foreniment  of  this  nation  existed  poten- 
tnlly,  only,  as  the  necessity  of  things  made 
a  place  for  iL  Its  elements  did  not  lie  dis- 
tnonted  among  the  States — the  powers  of 
Ae  general  govemment  are  exercised  over 
an  persons  and  over  all  States  equally,  but 
the  powers  of  a  State  did  not  ever  extend 
beyoid  ita  gec^raphicsai  boundariea,  nor  j 


did  they  embrace  any  of  those  conditions 
of  nationality  upon  which,  and  for  which, 
merely,  the  general  government  was  estab- 
lished. The  general  government,  therefore, 
is  inspired  (so  to  speak)  w^ith  another  soul ; 
the  soul  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  with 
that  subordinate,  provincial  soul,  as  inferior 
in  grade  and  dignity,  though  it  be  as  free 
and  inviolate  in  its  functions,  to  the  nation- 
al soul,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  mysti- 
cism, as  the  soul  of  a  lower  grade  of  spirits 
might  be  to  a  seraphic  grade. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  oi  a  social  contract; 
but  there  is  a  contract  of  a  nature  not  to 
be  violated  by  the  will  of  the  contracting 
parties — that  natural  and  unwritten  con- 
tract, which,  being  founded  in  a  physical 
and  moral  necessity,  unites  man  with  man 
in  the  observance  of  common  humanity 
and  of  common  justice,  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  life.  It  is  a  contract  which  no 
agreement  can  dispense  with.  Men  can- 
not agree  to  be  enemies,  nor  to  live  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  or  of  mutual  distrust. 
Almost  every  action  of  our  lives  is  wholly, 
or  in  pan,  aflected  b}'  an  unexpressed  con- 
s>cioui>nc.*:.s  of  the  unit}'  of  society,  and  of 
the  soul  of  justice  and  of  honor,  of  faith 
and  of  forbearance,  which  creates  and  main- 
tains that  unity.  Society  is  in  this  sense, 
indeed,  a  contract.  The  terms  of  its 
agreement,  coming  out  from  the  past, 
reach  for>\  ard  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Divisions,  feuds,  the  separation  of 
interests,  these  are  but  violations  of  that 
great  unwritten  contract  which  is  the  life 
of  a  nation,  of  which  its  constitution,  its 
laws,  its  history,  are  but  a  documentary 
evidence.  The  aim  of  this  contract,  nay, 
its  very  essence,  is  nationahty  ;  the  union 
of  as  many  as  can  be  bound  by  the  ties  of 
kindred,  country,  language  and  a  common 
destiny.  It  is  therefore  the  first  and  great- 
est of  crimes  to  attempt  lightly,  or  without 
causes  unspeakably  pressing,  to  creato 
civil  wnr,  or  to  draw  lines  of  division  cut- 
ting the  body  of  the  state  along  those  vital 
part*  where  nature  has  made  an  union, 
which  must,  in  ceasing,  let  out  the  lifu  and 
soul  of  the  nation,  and  reduce  it  from  an 
organized  and  perfect  whole  to  a  number 
of  convulsed  and  antagonizing  members. 

Whoever  attempts  without  reasons   of 
the  most  sacred  character  to  impair  the 
unity  of  a  nation,  commit.*  a^  ^\\\  vwt^^vwgX 
humanity,  botb  uvlVie  ^^V  VLTiii\xi  \)ck&  W- 
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ture ;  for  he  not  only  subverts  what  has 
been  established  by  the  best  efforts  and 
the  wisest  care,  by  the  blood  and  toil  of 
all  good  men  who  have  gone  before  us;  but 
he  extinguishes  in  hope,  nay,  stifles  in 
their  b  irth,  the  future  generations  of  his 
race ;  since  not  only  the  pride  of  a  people, 
but  its  power,  its  growth,  its  advance  in 
wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  morality,  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  the  preservation 
of  its  nationality  and  its  unity. 

Our  resolvers  declare  that  no  authority 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Congress  to  impair 
or  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  slaves 
(for  we  are  come  now  to  the  issue)  in  any 
place  whatsoever,  nor  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  slaves  from  one  place  to  another, 
except  in  the  power  delegated  to  it  over 
the  foreign  slave  trade ;  and  that  any  act  of 
Congress  designed  to  impair  the  right  of 
property  in  slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
fer of  slaves,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Not  to  repeat  here  what  has 
been  already  said  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  Congress  over  territory  acquired  by  the 
United  States,*  we  can  only  declare 
that  we  see  no  impropriety  nor  unconsti- 
tutionality in  an  act  of  Congress  forbidding 
or  pronouncing  contraband  any  species  of 
property  which  may  be  transported  into 
the  new  territories,  and  which  in  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  Congress  may  tend  to 
impede  the  settlement  of  those  territories 


*  While  the  territories  remain  unorganized  or 
are  in  process  of  occupation,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  possess  a  threefold  in- 
terest and  right  in  them. 

First,  as  the  imperial  control  over  all  national 
afifalrs  has  been  acquired  by  the  act  of  union  or 
naturalizatioo,  which  confers  upon  the  general 
goyemraent  the  powers  enumerated  and  implied 
by  the  Constitution. 

Second,  as  particular  states  or  foreign  eove- 
reigns  have  ceded  their  chartered  or  legitimate 
sovereignty  over  their  several  territones.  By 
these  arts  of  cession,  all  the  powers  of  a  king  or 
a  sovereign  state  over  its  territory  were  necessa- 
rily transferred  to  the  people  or  nation  of  the 
United  States. 

Third,  as  owners  of  the  soil  the  people  exercise 
certain  rights. 

It  appears  by  this  examination  that  the  author- 
ity of  tne  government  of  this  nation  is  perfect 
oyer  the  territory  which  they  have  acquired,  for 
it  originally  includes  the  threefold  power  of  im- 
perial control,  of  State  sovereignty,  and  of  owner- 
ship.— Am,  Review  for  AttgvMi,  1848  :  Jirtieleon 
Orig<mB%U. 


by  the  free  citizens,  whose  arms  and  whose 
taxes  have  secured  it  to  the  nation.  The 
question  of  the  population  of  these  territo- 
ries is  between  the  negro  and  the  white 
man.  Shall  it  be  possessed  by  the  negro, 
to  be  rendered  back  at  last  like  St.  Domin- 
go to  its  original  barbarism,  or  shall  the 
free  white  southern  emigrant  possess  it  in 
common  with  his  brothers  of  the  North  and 
with  the  naturalized  citizen  ? 

The  object  of  the  resolvers  is  to  secure 
to  themselves  and  to  a  portion  of  their 
constituents,  the  valuable  privilege  of  in- 
troducing into  the  new  territory  a  species 
of  property,  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  almost  every  other  species;  of 
colonizing  a  soil  which  is  the  rightful  pro- 
perty of  the  white  man,  with  the  inferior 
race  of  Africa ;  of  excluding  the  adven- 
turous free  emigrant  from  the  new  and 
untried  country  of  his  hopes,  and  of  ex- 
tending an  institution  incomparably  inferior, 
not  only  in  moral  dignity,  but  in  all  its 
economical  and  social  effects,  to  those  of 
pure  republics.  We  do  not  mean  here  to 
contend,  that  in  countries  suited  by  their 
climate  to  the  temper  and  habits  of  the 
African  race,  the  institution  of  slavery 
may  not  be  preferable  to  that  of  negro  or 
Mexican  barbarism.  The  institution  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  our  southern  cli- 
mates, presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
republic  of  landholders,  governing  with  a 
despotic  power  a  nation  of  slaves.  To 
the  slave,  the  white  man  is  an  aristocrat, 
an  hereditary  lord  paramount.  Repub- 
licanism founded  upon  slavery  is  the 
purest  and  most  exclusive  form  of  aris- 
tocracy, or,  in  other  words,  a  predomin- 
ance of  a  superior  over  an  inferior  race. 
The  Saxon  governs  the  Celt  with  an  im- 
perfect, hardly  acknowledged,  superiority 
— the  South  Carolinian  governs  the  negro 
with  an  unquestionable,  a  confessed,  an  un- 
disturbed predominance.  We  have  now 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Southern 
slavery,  compared  with  other  institutions 
of  slavery.  Whether  the  caste  of  India, 
the  helotage  of  Sparta,  the  serfdom  of 
Saxon  England,  the  bond  service  of  the 
Mexican  Indian,  the  despotism  of  the 
Turk,  the  social,  intellectual,  subordination 
of  the  Chinese,  the  vassalage  of  the  land- 
laborer,  or  the  legalized  peniirj  of  the 
English  pauper;  whether  these,  or  may 
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Other  form  of   human  subordination,  be 

kUeror  worse  than  another,  it  is  not  now 

OBT  intention  to  inquire :  suffice  it,  that  to 

osnelres  the  condition  of  the  negro  seems 

iir  better  than  that  of  any  of  those  classes 

fbom  we  have  named,  and  that  the  in- 

dtntion  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  our- 

lelves,  seems  to  be  not  wholly  intolerable. 

Institatioiis  become  wrong  and  immoral 

only  when    others  more   profitable   and 

more  condncive  to  human  happiness  can 

be  directly  substituted  for  them.    Nothing 

directly  wrong  or  immoral  can  be  predi- 

eaied  of  form  or  institution  of  government ; 

tod  before  any  change  can  be  effected, 

the  necesuty  for  a  change  must  become 

imperatiTe,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the 

governors,  but  of  the  governed.     The  only 

valuable  liberty  is  perhaps  that  which  we 

oonelves  have  seized  and  possessed ;  for 

pditical  liberty  is  not,  like  religion,  a  thing 

prm  by  authority  of  another,  but  is  a 

nDething  possessed  and  held  with  per- 

Enal  .Tig^lance.  Let  us  beware  therefore 
r  we  rush  into  fanatical  extremes.  Is 
not  the  disposition  to  meddle  with  the 
sflGurs  of  our  neighbors,  and  to  set  up  a 
poEtical  standard  for  them,  a  trait  of  vul- 
nr  and. intolerable  conceit  ?  Wisely  there- 
fore did  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
commit  the  regulation  of  domestic  servi- 
tude, of  the  relation  of  the  superior  and 
e^ble  to  the  inferior,  and  as  yet  incapa- 
ble, race  to  the  sovereignties  of  the  States. 
Tkew  knew  how  near  and  perfect  an  ac- 
yamtance  with  any  institution  is  required 
a  those  who  are  to  be  its  reformers. 

Domestic  reform,  imder  the  free  act 
of  the  State  legislatures,  has  moved 
amthwaid  over  one-half  the  continent. 
Already  the  Northern  tier  of  slave 
States  beffin  to  feel  sensibly  the  disadvan- 
tiges  and  encumbrances  which  impede 
their  moral  and  economical  progress ;  but 
it  18  not  the  power  of  a  moral  fanaticism 
wluch  informs  the  slaveholder — it  is  rather 
t  eonviction  of  the  political,  the  economi- 
cal, sod,  aboye  all,  the  social  disadvan- 
tages of  his  position,  which  drives  him 
upon  eonsidemur  whether  he  does  not  pay 
too  dearly  for  the  ease  and  honors  of  mas- 
tenhip. 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  unjust  imputation,  a 
▼ioieiit  and  ill-considered  reproach,  when 
our  resolf  ers  throw  upon  the  body  of  the 
Hdrtheni  dtiiois  the  imputation  of  a  des- 


potic encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  sovereignties.     There  is,  indeed, 
a  phase  in  human  character — it  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  disease  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  infesting  a  certain  portion  of  society, 
but  more  especially  of  that  portion  of  the 
human  family  which  are  now  the  acknow- 
ledged masters  of  the  earth — the  phnsis 
or  epidemic  of  Propagandism,  which  af- 
fects different  ages  in  different  degrees, 
and  sometimes  moves  whole  communities 
and  nations  to  engage  in  enterprises  of  the 
most  unjust  and  ruinous  character.      It 
excites  but  little  attention  in  the  South  to 
learn  that  an  army  of  infatuated  mystics 
have  moved  off  into  the  western  wilder- 
ness, led  by  a  false  prophet,  to  perish  of 
cold  and   hunger  in   the   passes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountams ;  but  had  this  army  of 
fanatics,  led  by  a  prophet  of  a  different 
caste,  moved  southward  over  the  cotton 
fields  of  Carolina,  inspired  with  religious 
rage   against   an    institution   as   offensive 
perhaps,  in  idea,  to  a  Northern  Democrat 
as  the  paganism  of  the  Ammonites  to  the 
pious  Democrats  of  Israel,  would  it  have 
been  a  movement  more  surprising  or  more 
inexplicable  to  those  who  make  a  study  of 
human  motives  ?     Is  there  not,  therefore, 
a  mixture  of  thoughtlessness — of  thought- 
lessness, do  we  say  ? — nay,  even  of  blind, 
unthinking  audacity,  in  the  counsels  of  our 
resolvers,  who,  removing  themselves  from 
under  the  grand  and  imposing  shadow  of 
the  Constitution — stepping  out  from  that 
asylum  and  city  of  refuge,  within  whose 
bounds  their  institutions,  however  odious 
to  the  sectaries,  and  even  to  the  upright 
and  forbearing  citizens  of  the  North,  re- 
main inviolate — draw  themselves  off  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility,  inviting  the  hostility 
which  they  deprecate,  and  removing  the 
last  barrier  between  their  own  unpopular 
privileges  and  the  exasperated  sense  of 
Radicalism,  spurred  on  by  fanaticism.   The 
imputation   of    treason    cannot   seriously 
light  upon  the  resolvers,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  not  so  much  the  ruin  of 
the  State,  as  their  own  ruin,  they  are  reso- 
lutely bent  on  completing. 

Under  the  protection  of  a  government 
the  firmest,  the  most  unchangeable  in  the 
world,  or  that  has  ever  existed,  they  may 
with  security  maintain  their  ancient  privi- 
leges ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
holding  what  they  already  possess — they 
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are  not  satisfied  vith  tbc  full  sovereignty, 

and  the  guaranty  of  that  sovereignty  by 
the  nation,  over  their  ancient  and  undis- 
puted territory,  though  they  are  perfectly 
anarc  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation 
regard  their  privileges  as  of  a  character 
inconsistent  vith,  almost  repugnant  to 
free  institudons — the  idea  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  requiring  that  the  utmost 
degree  of  moral  and  physical  liberty  should 
extend  to  every  accountable  adult  man ; 
they  are  not  content  with  holding,  in  the 
face  of  the  opinion  of  all  enlightened  na- 
tions, privileges  ivhicii,  notwithstanding 
this  opinion,  no  prudent  statesman  will  ask 
them  to  lay  aside  until  they  can  do  so  with 
perfect  safety  to  themselves  and  to  the 
State ;  they  are  not  satisfied  with  main- 
taining and  defending  their  sovereign- 
ties— ihey  seek,  in  the  face  of  a  largiY 
majority  of  the  naUon,  to  extend  what 
Uie  majority  among  themselves,  even,  ad- 
mit to  be  an  evil  and  undesirable  form  of 
government  over  new  and  vast  regions ; 
they  wish  to  devote  the  Southern  half  of 
the  new  continent  to  the  black  race  of 
Africa,  or  to  a  contaminated  and  inferior 
blood,  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro.  By  what  motives  are  we  to  think 
they  are  impelled?  Is  it  possible,  is  it 
judicious,  to  charge  upon  them  any  otiier 
impuUes  than  thotc  of  a  heated  and  mis- 
gnided  imagination  ?  Dare  we  call  tliem 
by  any  worse  name  than  that  sufficiently 
odious  one  of  political  sectaries  ? 

Southern  gentlemen  and  senators  cannot 
be  accused  of  mercenary  motives :  the 
danger  of  a  full  in  the  price  of  slaves, 
or  a  hope  of  a  rise  in  that  commodity, 
could  not  be  supposed  to  shako  the  reso- 
lution or  exasperate  the  obstinacy  of  tliesen- 
ator  of  South  Carolina,  or  of  that  heroic 
and  indefatigable  band  of  orators  who  ciy 
around  him  in  the  Senate  and  echo  him  in 
the  HoHW,  Power  and  opinion  must  have 
a  moral  as  well  as  an  economical  basis  and 
argument,  when  they  rise  against  the  ei- 
isienee  of  the  most  settled,  the  most  digni- 
fied, and  the  most  powerful  government 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  a  govern- 
ment KO  excellent  in  its  punciplcjs,  so  rc- 
Bovcd  in  its  Constitution  above  human 
frailty  and  the  fluctuations  of  interest  and 
passion,  it  can  support  and  defend  in  its 
own  bopom — not  merely  lolcrale,  hut  sup- 
jjort  and  defend — institutions  perfeclly  op- 


posite, and  adverse  to  its  ova  spirit ;  a 
Constitution  so  wise,  so  just,  eo  patient 
and  full  of  sublime  hope,  it  is  able,  like  r 
Divine  Providence,  to  entrust  the  working 
out  of  its  principles  to  the  mevitable  lava 
of  economy  and  necessity. 

What  then  are  the  moral  motives  wbich 
impel  our  rcsolvera  to  place  themselvea  ia 
their  present  attitude  of  threat  and  of  dft- 
fiance  ?  "  In  every  political  proposal  »e 
must  not  leave  out  of  the  question,  tbe 
political  views  and  object  of  the  proposal; 
and  these  we  discover  not  by  what  be 
says,  but  by  the  principles  which  he  layi 
down,"  The  pnncipies  laid  down  by  oar 
resolvers,  is,  that  there  is  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights  among  the  states,  over  the  tera- 
tories  of  the  Union ;  but  the  territotiet  d 
the  Union  are  not  possessed  by  the  sUtei 
in  their  capacity  as  sovereignties,  ciM 
would  Congress  be  merely  a  committes  d 
management  over  the  joint  posscsuoaa  d 
the  sovereignties ;  but  Congress  is  nomott 
a  committee  of  management  for  the  coa- 
mon  property  of  the  union,  than  it  is» 
board  of  directors  for  the  mnnagerocnt  of 
the  common  taxes.  The  taxes  of  ibc  na- 
tion aie  not  apportioned  by  the  State  lej;- 
islatures,  they  are  laid,  on  the  coDtraT. 
directly  upon  the  people,  or  upon  ciim- 
merce,  or  upon  some  other  source  of  rcvfr 
nue,  without  regard  to  a  division  of  sliiiM. 
These  taxes  originate  in  the  House  of  lU'p- 
roscniatives,  which  stands  not  for  ibi 
slates  as  an  aggregate,  but  for  the  bddj 
of  the  people  as  an  indivisible  nation.  A 
tenilory  purchased  by  taxes  original«l  in 
this  manner,  is  a  territory  purcna?fd  b/ 
the  nation,  and  not  by  the  States  in  sg^ 
gate.  Our  rcsolvera  have  therefoie  ty 
sumcd  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  lb' 
Union,  the  existence  of  an  equality  of  riglit* 
which  haie  no  existence.  They  h»ve 
assumed  that  to  be  the  common  propi'rt^ 
of  the  aggregate  of  States,  which  was  put' 
chased  by  taxes  liiid  upon  commerce,  ami 
therefore  upon  the  whole  body  of  people, 
without  distinction  of  States. 

They  assume,  also,  that  Congress  ii 
forbidding  the  transport  of  slave  pmp"  ' 
erty  into  new  territories,  has  impo«<l  • 
condition  and  a  restriction  upon  the  cil-  ! 
izens  of  some  States  which  it  has  oA 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  othnS. 
llie  absurdity  of  this  as.<^umptton  is  e*i- 
dent   on  a   moment's   reflection,  for  tlJl 
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dedaration  of  contraband  upon  a  certain 
species  of  property,  extends  to  every  citi- 
len  of  the  Union ;  the  Connecticut  farmer 
IS  as  strictly  forbidden  by  it  from  convert- 
ing lus  money  into  slaves  to  be  transported 
into  the  new  territories,  as  is  the  Georgian 
banker  or  manufacturer  from  converting 
his  monied  capital  into  negroes  for  the 
same    purpose.      It  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  forbid  the  importa- 
tion of  ardent  spirit  into  the  new  territo- 
liesy  in  order  to  prevent  an  injurious  traffick 
with  the  Indians,  and  yet  the  owners  of 
this  species  of  property  in  the  North  might 
with  as  ffreat  propriety  exclaim  that  the 
•qval  riffhts  of  the  States  entitled  them  to 
ittpply  Uie  Indians  with  ardent  spirits,  or 
wtth  poisons,  or  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  Con- 
gK8S»  as  might  the  southern  slaveholders, 
or  any  citizens  possessing,  or  intending  to 
possess,  slaves,  protesting  against  the  in- 
terdiction of  their  transportation  into  the 
new  territories.     The  interdiction  is  im- 
posed equally  upon  every  citizen  of  the 
Union,  and  it  b  highly  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose Uiat  because  a  citizen  happens  at  the 
time  to  be  in  possession,  in  his  own  State, 
of  a  quantity  of  the  interdicted  article,  be 
it  slayes,  ardent  spirits,  or  scalping-knives, 
that  he  is  therefore,  in  the  words  of  our 
lesoh'ers,  "  placed  in  a  condition  of  ine- 
qnality,  infenority  and  degradation  incom- 
patible with  the  essential  principle  of  the 
tJaiDn."     The  absurdity  of  this  supposi- 
tim  does  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  to 
htre  struck  the  excited  imaginations  of 
die  resolvers,  for  immediately  upon  stating 
it^  Ihey  add,  not  that  the  assertion  of  a 
joat  right  is  demanded  of  them,  but  that 
kj.  a 'principle  of  honor,  they  would  be 
bound  to  violate  any  such  interdiction.  How 
or  under  what  circumstances,  or  by  what 
dflUcate  sense  of  honor,  a  southern  gentle- 
nan  eonid  be  converted  into  a  slave  smug- 
Ssr,  the  most  plastic  imagination  cannot 
ape  to  itself. 

Our  magniloquent  resolvers  declare  that 
ft  YonkL  be  impossible  for  freemen  to  sub- 
flut  with  Aonor  to  a  law  of  Congress,  pro- 
hibiting the  territory  of  the  white  man, 
yudiased  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
a|l  th6  free  citixens  of  the  Union,  to  be 
adoniaed  by  negroes.  Now  let  us,  if  we 
qhooae  in  terms  of  law^  assort  the  negro 
mtfa  the  cattle,  and  other  movnble  pro- 


perty  of  his  master ;  ho  is  nevertheless,  a 
man ;  with  all  the  affections,  passions  and 
powers  of  a  moral  being  ;  it  is  his  stupidi- 
ty and  brutality  of  character,  that  makes 
him  a  slave  ;  he  is  then  a  colonist,  he  is 
an  inhabitant,  he  occupies  land,  he  imparts 
his  character  to  the  country  he  inhabits ; 
left  to  himself,  he  makes  it  a  wilderness ; 
under  the  guidance  of  a  white  master,  ha 
makes  it  something  better;  but  still,  ex- 
cepting in  situations  peculiarly  adapted  to 
him  by  nature,  the  labor  of  the  negro  raises 
the  soil  but  one  degree  in  the  stages  of  im- 
provement. A  country  occupied  in  great 
part  by  negroes,  is  a  country  doomed  to 
semi-barbarism.  To  the  black  race,  labor  is 
peculiarly  hateful,  and  in  their  distribu- 
tion upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  we  find 
them  occupying  regions  where  nature 
pours  out  with  a  lavish  hand  the  means 
of  subsistence  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  wise  foresight  would,  therefore, 
very  justly  exclude  from  our  new  and 
vast  possessions,  a  race  of  inferior  beings, 
the  most  prolific,  idle,  and  consuming,  of 
the  human  family,  and,  from  the  relation 
in  which  they  necessarily  stand  to  the 
white  man,  excluding  the  possibility  of  a 
true  gradation  among  the  free  population, 
and  throwing  the  political  power  of  the 
country  into  the  hands  of  a  few  influential 
persons,  distinguished  by  the  extent  of 
their  dominion  over  the  inferior  race. 

Although  the  impartial  observer  cannot 
fail  to  discover  in  this  form  of  govern- 
ment— we  mean  the  despotism  of  an  aris- 
tocratic republic  over  an  enslaved  popula- 
tion— some  singular  and  great  advantages ; 
although  mastership  is  most  evidently  con- 
ducive to  an  audacious  freedom  of  soul,  a 
superiority  of  character,  a  defiance  of  en- 
croachment, and  to  all  those  noted  quahties 
which  mark  the  Southern  gentleman ;  yet» 
it  is  not  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
national  legislatuie  to  try  experiments 
upon  humanity  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
few  superior  persons,  or  the  production  of 
a  few  remarkable  instances  of  character. 
Although  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  the 
nation,  as  it  regards  its  own  integrity  and 
exii>tencc,  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  Slates  further  than  to 
guaranty  to  them  a  republican  form  of 
government — a  guaranty  tacvll'^^  vii^viW^vDj^ 
all  persons  w\\o  N«ctc  tvo\.  wV^ia."^^  ^x^<i  ^\.>^aft 
time  of  the  adopVvou  ol  \.Vvvi  Cviti>b>!xv.\i>iw3L--- 
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it  is  yet  bound  to  do  everything  for  the  new 
territories,  so  long  as  they  remain  under  its 
guardianship,  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress may  deem  necessary  for  securing  the 
rights  of  its  own  citizens  of  all  conditions, 
but  especially  those  of  the  South,  as  being 
nearest,  in  the  occupation  of  these  new  ter- 
ritories.  If  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
it  seems  proper,  from  considerations  of  cli- 
mate or  the  existing  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  territory,  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  every  species  of  property,  under  the  con- 
viction that  a  negro  population,  under  the 
•ontrol  of   white   masters,  will   be  best 
suited  to  any  part  of  the  new  territory, 
then  the  majority  will  either  pass  a  law 
with  full  constitutional  powers,  permitting 
the  introduction  of  negroes,  and  providing 
the  necessary  protection  of  courts  and  a 
mihtary  force  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  ;  or,  if  the  contrary 
appears  to  the  majority  of  Congress,  then 
it  has  full  powers  to  forbid  such  introduc- 
tion.    For  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  permission  of  slavery  by  Con- 
gress, in  the  territory  of  the  people,  would 
be,  in  spirit,   unconstitutional ;  though  a 
very  strong  argument,  with   very   good 
grounds,  might  be  raised  to  show  this. 
F'or  instance,  if  the  greatest  dangers  which 
this    nation  has  to  endure  proceed  from 
the  institution  of  slavery,  should  it  not, 
from  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  seek 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  an  influ- 
ence?     If    the  genius  of   constitutional 
.liberty  is   opposed  to   the  institution   of 
slavery,  should  not  all   true  repubhcans 
oppose  its  extension  with  might  and  main, 
be  they  slaveholders  or  not  ?     Is  not  that 
an  unconstitutional  permission  or  passivity 
in  Congress  which  allows  a  few  States  to 
•ztend  their  private  institutions  over  the 
public  territory  ? 

On  both  sides  of  this  question  we  find 
the  inquiry  as  to  constitutionality  conduct- 
ed in  the  most  careless  and  prejudicial 
style.  The  objection  on  the  ground  of 
constitutionahty  raised  against  that  ex- 
asperating measure,  the  "Wilmot  pro- 
viso,*' were  based  only  on  the  asserted 
wAnt  of  authority  in  the  -aation  to  control 
its  own  territory,  and  no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  asking  whether  the  Proviso 
t  might  not  be  objected  to  on  other  and 
more  tenable  grounds.  It  appeared,  tacked 
to  a  bill  of  appropriation  for  money  to  be 


spent  in  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  force  of  arms :  thus  the  principle 
of  the  Proviso  itself  was  more  injurious 
than  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  oppose ; 
for  it  was  not  understood,  at  that  time, 
that  we  were  to  purchase  the  territory  for 
which  we  were  then  making  war.  The 
Proviso  admitted  a  greater  evil  for  the 
suppression  of  a  less ;  it  carried  the  appear- 
ance of  a  weak  and  undignified  opposition 
— it  exhibited  a  great  dislike  to  a  certain  in- 
stitution, but  carried  no  force  of  reason  with 
it.  It  not  only  tacitly  admitted  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  war,  but  it  did  more  and 
worse — it  attempted,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  this  year,  to  trammel  the  Con- 
gresses of  succeeding  years.  It  incor- 
porated in  the  g^rave  body  of  a  law  the 
hostility  of  a  faction;  it  gave  money  to 
the  Executive  loaded  with  a  condition, 
in  the  manner  of  suppUes  voted  to  a 
king  on  condition  of  his  good  behavior; 
which  it  was  surely  inexpedient  for  a 
body  representing  both  the  nation  and  the 
States.  It  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
over  the  territories  of  the  nation ;  for  this 
power  once  acknowledged,  as  it  must  in- 
evitably be  by  all  who  look  into  the  nature 
and  position  of  that  government,  it  was  not, 
surely,  a  course  dictated  by  confidence  in 
it,  to  forestall  its  legitimate  action  by  a 
proviso  attached  to  a  bill,  anticipating  the 
possibility  of  its  being  called  into  action,  in 
the  management  of  territory  unlawfully 
acquired.  This  was  a  complication  of  ab- 
surdities. 

The  Proviso,  however,  had  its  intended 
effect ;  it  served  as  a  point  of  concentra- 
tion for  the  excitement  of  both  North  and 
South  ;  it  created  parties  of  passion,  and 
not  parties  of  dehberation. 

We  have  remarked,  in  the  above  para- 
graphs, in  a  somewhat  irregular  and  curso- 
ry way,  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  res- 
olutions as  they  meet  the  eye  of  a  consti- 
tutional inquirer.  It  remains  only  to  add  a 
few  words,  addressed  more  particularly  to 
our  Southern  friends,  on  the  address  of  the 
Southern  delegates  to  their  constituents. 
As  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Calhoun's  sectional  caucus  it 
given  in  our  Congressional  Summary  for 
this  month,  we  need  only  refer  our  readers 
to  that  summary,  and  proceed  as  though 
they  had  read  it. 
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Hie  address  represents  that  the  body 
politic  is  subject  to  a  disease  which  threat- 
ens its  existence,  and  proceeds  to  describe 
this  disease :  a  true  aiagnosis  being  sup- 
posed necessary  as  a  first  step  towards  ef- 
fecting a  cure.  Now  as  the  description 
pven  in  the  address  is  not  of  the  disease 
itselfy  or  of  its  causes,  but  only  of  its  effects 
or  aymptoms,  sympathetic  and  constitu- 
tional, being  a  brief  history  of  the  pro  and 
anti-slavery  movements  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, since  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  as  well,  perhaps,  be  intimated, 
once  for  all,  that  the  sole  recognized  and 
world-wide  **  disease,'*  incompatibility,  or 
defect,  in  the  system  of  American  society, 
is  domestic  slavery  itself.  It  is  a  disease 
iffectin^the  white  population  of  the  South 
^impairing  their  wealth,  hindering  their 
prosperity,  and  forcing  them  into  a  false 
political  position  in  regard  to  other  parts 
of  the  Union.  The  cure  of  this  defect,  or 
if  a  cure  could  not  in  time  be  effected,  its 
palliation,  was  committed  to  the  State  sov- 
ereignties, or  reserved  by  the  State  sover- 
eignties themselves.  The  majority  of  them 
have  extirpated  the  evil,  and  many  more 
are  are  well  advanced  toward  a  healthier 
condition.  With  several  of  those,  howev- 
er, who  are  the  most  deeply  affected  by 
it^  certain  symptoms  appear,  of  a  nature 
Dot  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  the  disease.  These  are,  first, 
a  stronff  and  steady  purpose  appearing  in 
a  certam  party  of  the  South,  of  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  the  ostemiible  leader,  not  only 
to  maintain  and  nourish  the  so-called  dis- 
ease in  his  own  State,  for  which  that  State 
alone  is  responsible,  but  to  force  it  out 
over  the  new  territories  of  the  Union,  un- 
der the  idea  of  satisfying  certain  rights, 
real  or  fictitious.  The  sympathetic  and 
attendant  symptom  of  this  first  one  is,  that 
in  the  Nortii  and  West  an  extreme  aboli- 
tion party  is  created,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  persons,  who  use  vari- 
oaa  indiscreet  and  boisterous  expressions, 
m  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which 
betray  a  profound  ignorance,  not  only  of 
the  true  cnaracter  and  extent,  but  of  the 
efiiecta  of  the  remedies  they  propose — rem- 
edies more  likely  to  kill  the  patient  than  to 
ewe  the  malady. 

We  should  think  that,  however,  to  be  a 
Vfliy  uDsdentific  diaffnosis,  which  should 
dan  among  the  morbid  effects  of  a  disease. 


the  efforts  of  constitutional  practitioners  to 
suppress  its  ravages  and  prevent  its  ex- 
tension. We  therefore  cannot  reckon 
among  these  the  various  acts,  resolution^ 
and  compromises  in  Confirress — by  which 
slavery  has  been  confined  as  far  as  pos- 
sible within  its  ancient  lunits,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  North  and  West — as  being 
symptoms  of  a  diseased  action  in  the  body 
politic  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  very  liberal,  just,  and  healthy 
action,  such  as  we  have  already  urged.  If 
the  great  danger  of  the  Union  is  from  con- 
tests about  this  institution  of  slavery,  the 
less  it  extends  itself,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  whole. 

The  address  enters  very  largely  into  a 
detail  of  grievances,  suffered  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  the  escape  of  fugitivie 
slaves. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  all  per- 
sons held  to  service  or  labor,  escaping  from 
their  bonds  into  another  State,  shall  be  de- 
livered up,  carefully  avoiding  to  mention 
the  word  slave.  In  many  of  the  States, 
the  feelings  and  education  of  the  people 
being  such,  that  the  idea  of  slavery  is  so 
intensely  odious  to  them,  they  cannot  for- 
bear regarding  persons  who  have  escaped 
from  actual  slavery  as  proper  exceptions 
to  this  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  the 
nature  of  their  bonds  seeming  to  justify 
the  violation  of  them.  In  the  case  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  regular  forms  of  bon- 
dage according  to  the  old  Saxon  law,  they 
would  make  no  difficulty.  There  seenw 
to  be  a  radical  difficulty  in  this,  to  be  over- 
come, which  requires  on  the  side  of  the 
South  the  greatest  discretion,  and  on  that 
of  the  North  the  most  exact  and  self-de- 
nying observance  of  the  Constitution,  with- 
out regard  to  those  misguiding  impulses  of 
pity,  or  that  prejudice  in  favor  of  thoee 
who  are  supposed  to  be  oppressed.  But 
this  manifesto  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  is  rather 
calculated  to  aggravate  than  to  abate  the 
evil,  and  in  case  an  actual  disunion  be  ac- 
complished, slave  property,  excepting  in 
the  extreme  South,  must  lose  all  value,  and 
become  a  mere  incumbrance. 

The  manifesto  farther  argues  that  all 
agitation  in  the  North  against  slavery,  by 
societies,  newspapers,  debating  clubs,  and 
the  like,  is  a  manifestation  of  hostility*  not 
to  be  endured  by  the  South — that  it  is  a 
I  sound  maxim  in  law  and  morals^  no  ou.^ 
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has  a  right  to  do  that  indirectly  which  they 
cannot  do  directly.  This  is  really  an  as- 
tonishing stretch  of  confidence !  The  wri- 
ter of  this  manifesto  wishes  to  control  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  North,  and 
thinks  it  a  political  sin  against  the  South 
for  a  moral  philosopher  to  write  against 
the  institution  of  slavery.  "  Slavery,"  he 
says, ''  is  a  domestic  institution,"  and  there- 
fore no  man  must  meddle  with  it.  But  it 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  despotism  that 
is  domestic.  But  is  that  a  domestic  in- 
tution  which  allows  a  man  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  continent,  and  sold  for 
money  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  political, 
a  purely  political  institution,  and  comes 
onder  the  especial  care  of  government; 
and  it  is  only  because  they  were  able  and 
competent  to  the  duty,  that  the  State  sov- 
ereignties are  the  proper  and  natural  guar- 
dians of  such  institutions  within  their  own 
limits.  The  signers  of  the  manifesto  pro- 
fess to  regard  the  movement  of  the  North- 
em  politicians  against  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories as  preparatory  steps  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  slavery  in  the  States.  As  far  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  North,  there  is  no  such 
interference  intended.  All  that  the  North 
looks  to  is,  that  this  "  domestic'*  institution 
be  not  converted  into  a  national  one.  Be- 
yond that,  they  leave  everything  as  it 
stands,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  wisdom  of  Southern 
legislation.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  do  more 
than  merely  deny  the  imputation  of  the 
manifesto,  unless  we  add,  in  retaliation, 
that  the  desire  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  South,  is  no  more  actuativc  with 
Northern  Whigs,  than  the  desire  of  South- 
cm  Whigs  to  extend  it  over  the  common 
territory.  The  people  of  the  free  States, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very, think  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
their  rights  to  allow  its  existence  upon 
territory  of  which  they  are,  as  citizens, 
joint  owners:  they  think,  perhaps,  that 
slavery  is  a  "domestic  institution,"  and 
they  think  that  in  legislating  for  the  na- 
tional territory,  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion should  not  attempt  to  make  it  a 
national  one  ;  that  it  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable interference  for  any  legislator  to 
attempt  to  do  so.  But  upon  this  point  we 
must  leave  everything  to  the  free  opinion 
V  Ti^resentatives.      Congress   has   full 


power  over  the  national  territories,  and  if 
a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  them 
is  stopped  in  the  Senate  by  a  Southern 
vote,  every  good  citizen  will  acquiesce  qui- 
etly in  the  decision  of  that  g^reat  conserva- 
tive body,  supposing  that  they  have  deem- 
ed it  more  expedient  to  allow  the  bounda- 
ries of  slave  institutions  to  be  fixed  by 
natural  causes,  and  by  popular  opinion  in 
the  territories  themselves ;  and  that  with 
these  causes  in  view,  they  are  unwilling  to 
exasperate  the  South  by  any  measures  be- 
traying a  sectional  hostility. 

The  complaints  and  representations  of 
the  manifesto  against  the  action  of  the 
Northern  members  of  the  House  upon  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, are  of  such  a  spirit  as  may  well 
excite  a  smile.  It  warns  the  South  of 
terrible  movements  going  on  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  suppression  of 
the  internal  slave-trade;  while  to  the 
movements  in  Kentucky,  and  other  South- 
era  States,  by  large  bodies  of  citizens  in 
those  States,  it  makes  no  such  allusion. 
It  is  surely  in  the  highest  degree  natural 
and  proper  that  there  should  be  a  dififer- 
ence  of  opinion  expressed  in  Congress  by 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  it  seems  to  be  equally  proper  and 
natural  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  North  America  are  ashamed  of 
seeing  a  large  traffick  in  negroes  conducted 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  they  should 
prevent  it.  If  they  have  not  power  to  do 
that,  their  functions  are  not  as  respectable 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  suppose  them  to 
be.  The  manifesto  states  that  the  Dis- 
trict would  become  a  refuge  for  fugitive 
slaves ;  but  against  that  evil  there  is  full 
provision  in  the  Constitution.  The  gene- 
ral government,  composed  in  large  part  of 
southerners,  would  not  be  likely  to  allow 
the  Constitution  to  be  disregarded,  in  that 
point  at  least. 

The  manifesto  declares  "  that  the  great 
body  of  the  North  are  united  against 
Southern  institutions."  Now,  we  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
North  are  industrious,  respectable  per- 
sons, who  mind  their  own  business,  and 
wish  very  much  to  see  their  neighbors 
attend  to  theirs.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  admitted,  the  North  is  very 
generally  averse  to  slavery,  and  have  abo* 
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m&ed  it  from  their  statute  books.  It  is 
certain  that  the  North  will  not  go  to  war, 
oeept  where  its  own  liberties  and  inte- 
icsU  are  at  stake.  But  all  the  Statei 
W9mld  riwe  up  in  arms  against  the  central 
yfomnwfil,  should  U  attempt  any  abridg- 
■01/  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  of  the 
Uwm, 

Amonff  the  most  important  features  in 
flni  manifesto  is  the  history  which  it  ^ves 
of  the  Ifissonri  question.  We  subjom  il 
kML 

"  We  now  return  to  the  qiiestion  of  the  admis- 

lioi  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  shall  pro- 

eeed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  occurrences 

msected  with  it,  and   the  conseqaence  to 

vlich  it  has  directly  led.     In  the  latter  part  of 

I8I9  thfi  then  territorv  of  Missouri  applied  to 

Cf  less,  in  the  usual  form,  for  leave  to  form  a 

Atte  constitution  and  goremmeDtin  order  to 

ksdraitted  into  the  Union.    A  bill  was  report- 

li  far  the  purpose,  with  the  usual  provisions  in 

Steh  caaes.    Amendoients  were  o^red,  having 

ftr  their  object  to  make  it  a  condition  of  her 

jfaission,  that  ber  constitution  should  have  a 

pawisioo  to  prohibit  slavery.    This  brought  on 

Ihs  asntatinff  debate  which,  with  the  effects 

that  followed,  has  done  so  much  to  alienate  the 

faith  and  North,  and  endanger  our  political  in- 

iitntions.     Those  who  objected  to  tlic  amend- 

mUs,  rested  their  opposition  on  the  high 

poimds  of  the  right  of  self-government  They 

dsimad  that  a  territory,  Imving  reached  the 

fariod  when  it  is  proper  for  it  to  form  a  consti- 

IMion  and  government  for  itself,  becomes  fully 

Urtsd  with  all  the  rights  of  self-government ; 

tod  that  even  the  condition  imposed  on  it  by 

Ae  Federal  constitution,  relates  not  to  the  for- 

MtMNi  of  its  constitution  and  government,  but 

ili  sdodsaion  into  the  Union.    For  that  pur- 

fOK  h  pkovides  as  a  condition,  that  the  govem- 

Mt  tavst  be  republican. 

"llisy  dalmed  that  Congress  has  no  right 
iDsddtD  tUa  eonditioD,  and  thatto  assume  it 
voold  be  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  the 
ii|fat  to  make  its  entire  constitution  and  gov- 
vsment;  ss  no  limitation  could  be  imposed,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  right,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
k  eiists  at  all.  Those  who  supported  the  amend- 
■eia  denied  these  grounds,  and  claimed  the 
ii|^  of  Googress  to  impose,  at  discretion,  what 
cosditiotti  it  pleased.  In  this  agitating  debate, 
tfn  two  asctions  stood  arrayed  asainst  each 
idMr;  the  Sooth  in  favor  of  the  bill  without 
ifnduisiit,  and  the  North  opposed  to  it  without 
k.  The  debate  and  agitation  continued  until 
tti  sasMD  was  well  advanced ;  but  it  became 
JMSHt  toward  its  dose,  that  the  people  of 
■Movi  were  fixed  and  resolved  in  their  oppo- 
ritfm  to  the  proposed  condition,  and  that  they 
vnU  esftainly  reject  it,  and  adopt  a  constitu- 


tion without  it  should  the  bill  pass  with  the 
condition. 

**  Such  being  the  case,  it  required  no  great  e^ 
fort  of  roind  to  perceive  that  Missouri,  once  in 
possession  of  a  constitution  and  government, 
not  simply  on  paper,  but  with  legislators  elect- 
ed, and  officers  appointed,  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  tlie  grave  questions  would  be  presented, 
whether  she  was  of  right  a  State  or  TerrilorY ; 
and  if  the  latter,  whether  Congress  had  the 
right,  and  if  the  ri^ht,  the  power,  to  abrogate 
her  constitution,  disperse  her  legislature,  and 
to  remand  her  back  to  the  territorial  condition. 
These  were  great,  and,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, fearful  Questions — too  fearful  to  be  met  by 
those  who  had  raised  the  agitation.  From 
that  time  the  only  question  was,  how  to  escape 
the  difficulty  Fortunately,  a  means  was  af- 
forded. A  compromise  (as  it  was  called)  was 
offered,  based  on  the  terms,  that  the  North 
should  cease  to  oppose  the  aidmission  of  Mis- 
souri on  the  CTonnds  for  which  the  South  con- 
tended, and  that  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  nortli  west- 
cm  territory,  should  be  applied  to  all  the  terri- 
tory acquired  by  the  United  States  from  France, 
under  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  lying  north  of 
36°  30'  except  the  portion  lying  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  The  Northern  members  embraced 
it ;  and  although  not  originating  with  them, 
adopted  it  as  their  own.  It  was  forced  through 
Congress,  by  the  almost  united  votes  of  the 
Nortn,  against  a  minority  consisting  almost 
entirelv  of  members  from  the  Southern  States. 
Such  was  tlie  termination  of  this,  the  first 
conflict  under  the  Constitution,  between  the 
two  sections,  in  reference  to  slavery  in  con- 
nection with  the  territories.  Many  hailed  it 
as  a  permanent  and  final  adjustment,  that  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  conflicts ;  but 
others,  less  sanguine,  took  the  opposite  and 
more  gloomy  view,  regarding  it  as  the  precur- 
sor of  a  train  of  events  which  might  rend  the 
Union  asunder,  and  prostrate  our  political  sys- 
tem. One  of  these  was  the  experienced  and 
sagacious  Jefferson.  Thus  far  time  would 
seem  to  fuvor  his  forebodings.  May  a  return- 
ing sense  of  justice,  and  a  protecting  Provi- 
dence, avert  their  final  fulfillment ! 

Now  under  favor  we  conceive  that  the 
manifesto  misrepresents  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  com- 
promise line  extended  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific, but  no  one  anticipated  at  that  time 
the  sudden  extension  of  our  Southern 
boundaries.  California  was  not  at  that 
time  in  process  of  settlement  by  free  white 
men,  and  it  was  not  even  imagined  that  a 
vast  republic,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  Asia,  and  source  of  the  precious 
metals  for  all  the  world,  was  to  be  founded 
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there.  Very  naturally  the  North  entertains 
at  present  a  very  justiffable  jealousy  of  the 
extenaion  of  territory  by  Southern  volun- 
teers acting  under  the  central  government, 
and  paid  by  Northern  taxea,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  an  institution  which  the  Constitution 
does  not  name,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
ta^ayers  disapprove. 

The  manifesto  declares  tliat  the  gen- 
eral goyemment  has  no  power  to  extend 
■layery,  nor  to  abolish  it,  and  yet  the  fact 
remains  unquestionable  that  notwithstand- 
ing a  citizen  may  be  in  possession  of  a 
certain  commodity,  Congress,  under  the 
rule  of  Salus  Popult,  has  full  power  to 
declare  it  contrabiuid. 

"So&r  from  mainlaiDinEtbedoctrine  which 
the  issue  implies,  we  hold  tfiit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  right  to  extend  or  resbict  slav- 
ery, no  more  than  to  establish  at  abolish  it ;  nor 
has  itany  right  whatever todistinpiish  between 
the  domestic  institutions  of  one  State  or  sec- 
tion and  another,  in  order  to  favor  the  one  and 
discourage  the  other.  As  the  federal  repre- 
sentative of  esch  and  all  the  States,  it  is  bouDd 
to  deal  out,  within  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal 
and  exact  justice  and  favor  to  all.  To  act 
otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between 
the  domestic  institutions  of  one  and  another, 
would  be  to  act  in  tola!  Eubversisn  of  the  end. 
Tor  which  it  was  established — to  be  the  com- 
mon prot^or  and  guardian  of  all.  Entertain- 
inff  these  bpinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the  North 
alleges  we  do,  for  the  eMBision  of  slavery. 
That  would  make  a  discrimination  ' 


S'  istand  unconBtitutionalasthedlscrimina- 
ey  ask  against  us  in  their  favor.  It  is  not 
for  them  nor  for  the  Federal  government,  to  de- 
termine whether  our  domestic  institntion  is 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  should  be  repressed 
or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  ns,  and  us  only,  to 
decide  such  qnestions.  What,  then,  we  do 
insist  on,  is,  not  to  extend  slavery,  but  that  we 
■hall  not  be  prohibited  from  immigrating,  with 
OUT  property,  into  the  territories  of  the  United 


States,  because  we  are  slaveholders ;  or,  in 
otherwords;  that  we  shall  noton  that  accoimt 
be  defranchised  of  a  privilege  possessed  bi^  all 
others,  citizens  and  foreigners,  withontdiecrim' 
ination  as  to  character,  profession,  or  color- 
All,  whether  savage,  barbarian  or  civilized, may 
freely  enter  aod  remain ;  we  only  being  ex.- 
eluded." 

We  conclude  this  somewhat  irregolu 
discussion  of  the  manifesto,  with  an  illm- 
tration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  poweifl 
of  the  general  government  over  its  territory 
are  ascertained,  and  we  then  dismiss  the 
subject,  as  the  one  of  all  others  which  w< 
had  the  least  iaclioation  to  discuss,  and  ta 
which  we  mean  if  p«aaible  never  to  ra- 
turn. 

"  At  the  peace  of  1763,  France  ceded  tt 

Spain  ■  all  the  conmry  known  nodertbe  ™wi 
of  Louisiana.'  In  1800,  ty  a  treaty  betWMi 
the  Republic  of  France  and  the  King  a 
Spain,  in  consideration  of  the  Kerablic  enlar^ 
ing  the -terri lories  of  the  Dnhe  of  Parma,  ^i^ 
ceded  to  the  French  Republic  '  the  ctdonj  a 
province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  rxtai 
which  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  aai 
which  it  had  when  France  poesaesed  it,  b» 
such  as  it  should  be,  according  to  the  tread* 
subsequently  made  between  Spain  and  otha 
Htates.'  And  in  1803,  the  same  territory  wa 
'  ceded  to  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  tti 
French  Republic,  for  ever,  and  in  full  aove- 
eienty,  with  all  its  rights  and  appurtenances,  ■ 
fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  bee 
acquired  by  the  French  Republic,  in  virtue 
the  above-mentioned  treaty  with  his  Catho^ 
majesty.' " 

The  above  is  from  the  Democratic  VK. 
view  for  June,  1846.  Now  it  ii  worth  t.1 
inquiry  whether,  if  all  powers  of  sovereia^ 
ty  were  ceded  to  the  nation  as  an  oreaniae 
body,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  nation  k 
this  day,  to  be  exercised  at  will. 
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THE   DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


IN   THE   ISLAND    OF   ST.   DOMINGO. 


NUMBER   ONE. 


SnoBOMED  wiihm  the  tropical  seas — its 
^atntoiy  the  scene  of  the  earliest  events  in 
^hm  histosy  of  European  discovery  and  ad- 
'^tatore  in  the  New  World — its  capital  the 
filvt  city  bnilfc  by  Spanish  enterprise  on 
ttiii  side  of  the  Atlantic — lies  the  little  in- 
dnendent  state  called  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.    Elxcept  to  a  few  of  the  commer- 
cial dcsses  in  onr  large  sea-port  cities,  and 
to  the  anihorities  at  Washington,  or  per- 
should  say  to  the  archives  of  the 
Department,  the  existence  of  this 
mpnhfio — as  such  distinct  from  and  inde- 
pendent  of  the  State  with   which  it  is 
contenninous — ^is  ^most  wholly  unknown 
to  the  American  people.     The  idea  is 
nniversal  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic  of  Hayti  are  co-extensive 
*«ith  the  island  of  that  name,  or,  as  it  is 
adiffeiently  called,  St.  Domingo  ;  where- 
as the  Hmits  of  that  State  are  confined  to 
about  a  third  part  of  its  entire  area  in  the 
Wisl^-4he  lar^  and  remainmg  portion  in 
the  east  fornuDg,  with  several  small  contig- 
uous UibtA,  the  territory  of  the  republic 
vhoM  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
tttide. 

The  writer  of  the  following  pages  spent 

tk  ipriDg  and  half  the  slimmer  of  each  of 

AesneceediDg  years  1847  and  1848  in 

ttit  republic,  mostly  at  the  capital,  the 

utj  of  ot.  Domingo ;  and,  besides  having 

leeeas  to  the  best  official,  documentary, 

^  other  authentic  sources  of  information, 

kwas  BO  situated  as  to  be  able  to  avail 

faidf  of  the  advantages  derivable,  for  this 

H  other  purposes,  from  personal  acquaint- 

^snd  intercourse  with  the  higher  public 

bnetionaries  and  other  intelligent  citizens ; 

^HBs  which  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 

Krtoiy  sad  condition,  social  and  political,  of 

^people,  and  in  the  practical  operation 

^wir  recent  experiment  of  republican 

idt-govenuuaDit  aatanUy  made  him  eager  \ 


to  avail  himself  of.  And  besides  these,  he 
possessed  during  a  portion  of  his  residence 
those  facilities  and  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  national  character,  the  habits, 
ideas,  passions,  general  traits  and  genius 
of  the  people,  which  the  contact  of  practi- 
cal business  intercourse  with  the  masses, 
united  with  a  knowledge  of  their  language, 
affords  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  other 
circumstances.  The  season  of  the  year 
during  which  he  resided  there  was  also 
favorable  for  acquiring  information  and 
observing  the  state  and  progress  of  public 
affairs,  embracing,  as  it  did,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  annual  session  of  the 
national  Legislature,  whose  proceedings 
awaken  tm  lively  an  interest  and  elicit  as 
earnest  discussion  in  the  circles  of  the  cap- 
ital, as  do  those  of  the  larger  and  more  im- 
posing representative  assemblies  of  other 
greater  and  more  prominent  nations. 

The  writer  trusts  that  these  few  obser- 
vations of  a  somewhat  personal  nature  will 
be  excused  in  consideration  of  the  facts 
which  have  induced  them — the  little  that 
is  known  and  the  still  less  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  which  these  papers 
treat,  and  the  (A)nsequent  inability  in  the 
case  of  most  readers,  however  well  inform- 
ed generally,  to  compare  his  statements 
with  facts  within  their  own  knowledge,  or 
with  the  statements  of  already  published 
and  generally  accessible  documents. 

That  the  reader  may  underst^md  the 
oriffin  of  the  people,  in  respect  to  caste, 
their  character,  social  condition  and  actual 
political  position,  as  distinguishing  them 
in  these  respects  from  the  people  of  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  who  constitute  the 
population  of  the  Haytian  republic,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  revert,  somewhat  in  detail, 
to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  St. 
Domingo. 
That  history  dales  iti  coiimveiicvinssDXi 
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from  the  era  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo — or  as  it  is  invariably  pro- 
nounced in  the  Spanish,  in  full,  Santo  Do- 
mingo— the  ancient  capital  of  the  colony, 
as  it  is  now  of  the  Dominican  republic, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1496,*  four 
years  after  the  first  discovery.  This  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World  ;  their  first 
attempt  at  colonization,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  having  failed  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  little  colony  by  the  natives, 
and  their  second,  at  Isabella,  on  the  same 
side,  having  been  abandoned  by  order  of 
Columbus,  and  the  colonists  removed  to 
the  south  side  of  the  island  by  his  brother 
Bartholeraew,  who  with  them  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo,  the  year  above  men- 
tioned 

As  the  history  of  the  capital  is  mainly, 
for  a  long  period,  that  of  the  colony,  we 
will  briefly  trace  its  progress  and  fortunes, 
and  describe  its  present  state  and  condi- 
tion. Standing  at  the  mouth  of  a  river — 
the  Ozama — in  which  is  the  harbor,  the 
only  accessible  spot  for  landing  for  leagues 
along  the  coast,  and  approached  through 
a  very  narrow  channel,  while  the  sea-side 
of  the  town  is  protected  by  the  Jbarrier  of 
a  bold,  rocky  shore,  against  which  the 
waves  and  swellings  of  the  sea  are  eter- 
nally dashing  in  a  long  line  of  breakers, 
the  city  when  built  and  fortified  was  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  the  New 
World. 

With  the  attraction  of  the  neighboring 
gold  mines,  and  the  stimulus  they  gave  to 
colonization,  it  increased  rapidly,  and  soon 
contained  many  imposing  edifices,  both 
public  and  private,  some  of  which  are  still 
remaining  in  various  states  of  preservation 
or  stages  of  decay  ;  and  when  the  cele- 
brated English  Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  scourge  of  the  Spanish  seas,  appeared 
before  the  town  with  his  hostile  fleet,  in 
the  year  1586,  it  contained,  according  to 
the  quaint  chronicler  of  the  expedition. 
**  seven  hundred  chimneys,"  albeit  Hterally 
there  never  was  any  such  appendage  to 
any  of  its  buildings.  The  English  rover 
having  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city, 
proceeded  systematically  and  ruthlessly  to 
bum  and  destroy  its  buildings.  In  this  laud- 
able occupation  the  English  spent  the  morn- 

*  Irving's  Life  of  ColombuB. 


ings  of  each  day,  as  the  same  historian,  wbc 
seems  to  have  participated  in  the  labor,  nar- 
rates, "in  firing  the  outmost  houses,  by 
which  they  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  de- 
stroying, after  several  days'  hard  working, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  place  ;"  when, 
*'  wearied  with  firing,"  coolly  continues  the 
worthy  narrator,  "  we  were  content  to  ac- 
cept of  five-and-twenty  thousand  ducats  ol 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  the  piece,  [£6,- 
876,]  for  the  ransom  of  the  rest  of  the 
towne."*  Having  accepted  this  sum — a 
very  moderate  exaction,  whether  we  consid- 
er the  size  of  the  place,  or  the  very  meritori- 
ous and  quite  unsolicited  services  by  whicli 
it  was  earned,  but  which  the  ungrateful  in- 
habitants were  finally  slow  in  paying  over, 
until  quickened  in  their  proceedings  to  thai 
eflect,  as  is  said,  by  the  seizure  on  th< 
part  of  their  visitors  of  a  luckless  monk, 
who  was  dragged  with  a  rope  round  hii 
neck,  instead  of  waist,  to  the  foot  of  a  tem- 
porary gallows,  under  the  threat  of  instant 
death  to  the  poor  fellow  in  case  of  furtba 


*  Edwards's  History  of  West  Jndie^  VoL  4 
page  186-6. — Oviedo,  the  Spanish  historian,  who 
resided  in  the  city,  according  to  this  author,  about 
thirty  years  after  its  foundation — ^long  before  Sii 
Francis'  visit — speaks  of  it  as  a  city  whoM 
streets  were  laid  out  by  compass  and  line.  Ai 
quoted  by  a  quaint  old  English  translator,  he 
mentions  its  cathedral  "  well  buvlded  of  stooc 
and  lyme,  and  of  good  workemanshyppe ;"  and  oi 
"  three  monasteries  bearyng  the  names  of  Saynl 
Dominike,  Saynt  Francis,  and  Savnt  Mary  oi 
Mercedes,  the  whiche  are  well  buylded,  althougl 
not  BO  curiouslye  as  they  of  Spayne;**  and  o! 
the  mansion  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Diego  Goloil 
the  nephew  of  Columbus,  as  built  "idtogetha 
of  stone/'  and  so  spacious  and  elegant  that  bii 
majesty  might  well  lodge  therein.  This  wai 
commenced  but  not  completed  by  Christopha 
Columbus. 

Blunt,  in  his  "  Coast  Pilot,"*  speaks  of  the  edi 
fices  of  the  city,  constructed  of  a  kind  of  marbl< 
found  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  a  mistake.  Then 
oever  was  a  single  block  of  any  kind  of  marbli 
used  in  these  buildings.  Two  or  three  edificei 
only  were  constructed  wholly  of  granite,  whili 
most  of  the  principal  churches  and  monasteriei 
the  fortress  and  the  walls  that  enclose  the  ci^ 
are  constnicted  of  lava  rock,  of  a  very  poroa 
lioney-comb  like  formation,  and  which  constitute 
the  substratum  of  the  site  of  the  city  and  vicinity 
if  not  of  the  whole  island.  The  walls  of  the  rea 
of  the  buildings — except  the  slight  wooden  atmc 
tures  in  the  outskirts  near  the  city  walls — are  o 
a  mixture  of  mortar  and  gravel,  or  earth,  forme< 
into  one  solid  mass  by  the  natural  process  of  smi 
drying,  after  haying  l)een  laid  and  pounded  dowi 
in  proper  ehape. 
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dela^ — the  "  gaUant  admiral''  of  her  most 
ChnBtian  Engush  Majesty  sailed  away  on 
liis  royally  appointed  mission  in  quest  of 
fresh  adventures  and  further  plunder  of  the 
hated  Spaniards. 

In  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  the  city 
most  hare  been,  if  we  may  judge  from 
present  appearances   and    relics,    really 
lieautiftil^   and  in  fact  splendid.      Even 
now,    after    the  lapse  of  centuries,   and 
^when,  from  the  combined  effects  of  time, 
human  neglect  and  decayed  prosperity, 
it  presents,  as  one  approaches  it  from  the 
■em,  or  traverses  its  grass-covered  or  gul- 
fied  streets,  an  almost  antediluvian  aspect 
of  decay — ^it  bears  traces  of  what  it  once 
irss.    And  to  the  American  who  feels  an 
interest  in  the  historical  associations  and 
events  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  New 
World,  and  who  cherishes  a  feeling  of 
lespect    for    the    mementoes    connected 
therewith,  it  is  in  a  manner  classic  ground  ; 
tnd  as  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  its  monu- 
ments of  the  olden  time,  their  historical 
HM)ciations — though  in  many  respects  in 
puafnl  contrast  with  the  actual  present — 
swaken  emotions  akin  to  those  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  classic  and  consecrated 
wenes  and  associations  which  history  has 
embalmed  among  the  records  of  the  Old 
World.     The  spot  where  he  stands  was 
idected  by  Columbus  himself  as  the  seat 
of  the  new  Castilian  empire  in  the  hcmi- 
iphere  which  he  had  given  to  the  world,  and 
wUch  he  fondly  and  proudly  anticipated 
would  one  day  rival  or  surpass  in  extent 
tad  power  the  old  kingdoms  of  Europe ; 
ttticipations  destined  to  be  one  day  ful- 
Ciled,  though  in  a  somewhat  changed  lo- 
eiGty,  and  under  other  national  auspices. 
Here  arose  a  beautiful  city,  its  marts  and 
itreets  teeming  with  the  activity  and  busy 
bm  of  commercial  life — ^hcre  European 
driOiBtipa  was  planted,  and  here  existed 
I      bropean  social  refinement  and  elegance, 
^      Imiy  and  taste,  a  century  before   the 
PDgnms  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  or  the 
CsTslierB  establbhed  a  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  James  River,  or  ere  the  primeval 
finsts  and  Indian  camp-fires  had  disap- 
pmd  from  the  dtes  of  the  future  New 
Xork  and  Boston.     And  yet,  the  contrast ! 
Though  now  numbering  within  its  walls 
sot  more  than  eight  or  mne  thonsand  in- 
Uiitaiiti,  -as  near  as  one  can  form  an  esti- 
■at^  the  city  is  said  to  have  contained  in 


its  most  flourishing  days  a  population  of 
thirty  thousand,  which  it  might  very  well 
have  done. 

Among  its  monuments  of  the  olden 
time,  foremost  stands  its  Cathedral,  beforo 
mentioned;  externally  a  vast,  uncouth 
pile,  without  regularity  or  symmetry  of 
design,  but  within  presenting  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  combined  Gothic  and  Grecian 
architecture.  Its  foundations  were  laid, 
as  an  inscription  over  its  choir  records, 
in  the  year  1514,  and  the  ediGce  com- 
pleted in  1540.  Within  its  walls  and  be- 
side its  grand  altar  the  remains  of  Colum- 
bus reposed  for  many  years — from  1536, 
when  they  were  conveyed  to  St.  Domingo 
from  Spain,  as  he  had  requested  should  be 
done,  and  deposited  in  the  new  church, 
until  the  year  1796,  when  they  were  final- 
ly removed  to  the  Havana  ;*  while  in  one 
of  its  niches  stands  the  huge  wooden 
cross  wliich,  it  is  said,  was  planted  in  the 
ground  on  which  the  Cathedral  stands, 
when  the  spot  was  first  chosen  for  the 
site  of  the  future  city.  Besides  this, 
there  are  several  other  churches,  large 
and  small,  in  good  preservation,  to- 
gether with  several  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, some  in  ruins,  others  standing, 
though  their  cloisters  and"  cells  are  ten- 
antless.  Connected  with  one  of  the 
former  was  in  former  times  the  University, 
an  institution  of  leaminff  in  great  repute 
throughout  the  Spanish  W  est  Indies  and  on 
the  main.  Here,  too,  stands  in  partial  ruin 
the  spacious  Jesuit  College,  within  whose 
walls  was  placed,  it  is  said,  the  first 
machinery  of  Inquisitorial  device  for  the 
purposes  of  conversion  or  punishment, 
that  was  introduced  into  the  New  World  : 
while,  overlooking  the  harbor,  stand  the 
massive  granite  and  roofless  walls  of  the 
once  strong  castle  of  the  viceroy,  already 
mentioned. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  ecclesias- 
tical ruins  of  the  city  are  the  monastery 
of  San  Francisco,  said  to  have  once  con- 
tained a  community  of  about  three  hun- 
dred monks ;  and  the  convent,  in  better 
preservation,  of  Santa  Clara,  which  might 
well  have  contained  within  its  extensive 
enclosures  an  equal  number  of  nuns.  But 
ruin  and  desolation  sit  within  their  walls  ; 
their  cloisters  and  cells  have  long  since 
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been  untenanted  by  the  cowled  monk  and 
veiled  nun;  and  the  stupid  jackass  and 
the  goat  seek  food  or  a  shelter  from  the 
torrid  sun  within  the  precincts  once  inter- 
dicted even  to  the  unhallowed  tread  or 
gaze  of  man.  The  wild  vine  creeps  un- 
checked over  their  dilapidated  and  time- 
blackened  buttressed  walls,  on  whose  broad 
and  crumbling  tops  rank  shrubbery,  and 
in  some  instances  trees  of  considerable  size 
having  taken  root,  shoot  up  their  emulous 
branches  still  higher  towards  heaven. 
Rank  weeds  and  grass  and  bushes  over- 
spread their  corrals  or  court-yards,  and 
choke  up  the  openings  to  their  fountains  ; 
the  unconscious  horse  makes  his  stable  in 
their  desecrated  chapels,  while  the  lizard 
and  other  less  innocuous  reptiles  bask  in  the 
sunshine  on  their  mouldering,  painted  ceil- 
ings, or  sport  unmolested  over  their  pro- 
faned altars — all,  the  embodied,  inevitable 
decree  which  the  unerring  hand  of  time 
sooner  or  later  records  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  such  institutions  of  man  as 
violate  the  laws  of  his  social  organization. 

For  about  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
Spanish  colony  was  the  only  one  on  the 
island,*  and  its  settlements  were  confined 
to  the  central  and  eastern  portions.  The 
bucaneers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
descents  upon  the  north-west  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  the  cattle  that  roamed 
in  herds  over  the  plains,  at  length  formed 
permanent  settlements  in  that  quarter,  and 
hence  arose  the  colony  at  the  west  end, 
formed  of  colonists  mostly  of  French  origin. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,| 
Spain  ceded  to  France  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  embracing  a  third  of  its  entire  terri- 
tory. 

Thus  there  arose,  at  widely  separated 
intervals  of  time,  two  separate  and  entirely 
distinct  colonies  on  the  island ;  the  older 
a  dependence  of  Spain,  in  which  the  Cas- 
tilian  tongue  was  the  vernacular  language, 
and  the  other  a  dependence  of  France, 
with  the  French  as  the  national  idiom. 
And  such  their  respective  relations  contin- 
ued to  be,  down  to  the  period  of  the  mem- 
orable revolt,  in  1791-2,  of  the  blacks  and 
mixed  races  in  the  latter  colony.  At  this 
period  the  French  colony,  now  in  the  last 
days  of  its  existence  as  such,  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  far  eclipsing 
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that  of  the  neighboring  Spanish  one  in  the 
east ;  which  latter,  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  gold-seeking  inhabitants  had  at  an 
early  period  abandoned  it  for  the  more 
promising  mines  of  Mexico,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  the  composition  and  inhe- 
rent character  of  the  colonists  as  a  people, 
had  languished  for  centuries  in  that  feeble 
state  which  a  general  neglect  of  agriculture 
and  kindred  pursuits  necessarily  produces* 

Though  African  slavery  had  existed 
from  early  times  in  the  Spanish  colony, 
which  indeed  had  been  the  locality  of  its 
first  introduction  into  the  New  World,  the 
revolt  in  the  west,  which  finally  ended  in 
the  entire  destruction  or  expulsion  of  the 
white  race,  did  not  spread  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  among  the  servile  or  free-col- 
ored classes  in  the  Spanish  portion.  Less 
niunerous  here  than  in  the  former  colony, 
and  living,  it  would  seem,  under  a  more 
mild  system  of  treatment,  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  join  them,  to  any  serious  ex- 
tent, in  their  insurrectionary  movements. 
Hence  the  relations  of  the  various  classes 
of  the  inhabitants  remained  substantially 
the  same  they  had  always  been,  notwith- 
standing the  sanguinary  scenes  that  were 
transpiring  across  the  frontier. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  col- 
ony, when,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,*  Spain 
ceded  to  P'rance  her  colonial  possessions 
in  the  east,  which  gave  the  latter  at  least 
the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island. 

The  French  possession  of  the  eastern  or 
Spanish  portion,  after  the  loss  of  her  own 
colony  in  the  west,  continued  until  the  year 
1809,*  when  the  Spanish  inhabitants  rose 
upon  and  expelled  the  French  from  the 
capital,  and  finally  from  the  territory. 
This  repossession  was  subsequently,  by 
the  peace  of  Paris,  ratified  and  confirmed 
in  favor  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  the 
colony  continued  thenceforward  to  be  ruled 
by  Spanish  governors  appomted  by  the 
crown,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1821,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
rose  against  the  royal  authority,  deposed 
and  sent  home  the  governor — or  permitted 
him  to  escape — and  established  a  provi- 
sional government  of  theur  own. 

This  new  order  of  things  was  not,  how- 
ever, of  long  duration.     Through  the  in- 
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"txigixes  and  rivalries  of  opposing  factions, 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  soon  en- 
sued ;  when  the  inhabitants,  or  a  faction  of 
tliem  at  least — ^for  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  want  of  unanimity  in  the  proceed- 
ing— ^mvited  the  celebrated  Ilaytian  chief 
and  president,  Boyer,  who  had  recently 
nmted  under  his  sway  the  two  rival  black 
states  that  had  arisen  in  the  west,  to  come 
in  and  take  possession  of  the  eastern  portion 
also ;  which  he  would  probably  have  done 
"Without  an  invitation.     Accordingly,  in  the 
following  year,  1822,  having  marched  across 
the  countxy  with  his  army,  and  presented 
himself  before  the  capital,  its  gates  were 
opened  to  him  and  he  entered  the  city,  under 
the  stipulations  and  guaranties  that  the 
territory  should  become  a  component  part 
of  the  Hay tian  repubUc ;  the  inhabitants, 
however,  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ihdr  ancient  rights,  laws,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms.* 

As  the  possession  thus  obtained,  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-two 
years,  is  the  foundation  of  the  present 
daim  of  the  republic  of  Hayti  to  the  cast- 
on  portion  of  the  island,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  which  military  expeditions  are 
periodically  planned  in  the  west,  though 
never  as  yet  carried  into  execution,  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  briefly  into  the 
manner  in  which  Bbyer  and  the  Ilaytian 
government  fulfilled  the  terms,  m  consider- 
ation of  which  the  annexation  was  made. 

When  Boyer  found  himself  securely 
planted  with  his  army  within  the  walls 
and  fortress  of  the  capital,  one  of  his  first 
acts  of  power  was  a  proclamation  of  uni- 
Tenal  and  unconditional  emancipation  to 
the  slaves,  and  the  perfect  political  equal- 
ity of  all  classes.  On  being  remonstrated 
with  by  some  of  the  astounded  Spanish 
Creole  inhabitants  for  the  act,  the  cunning 
duef  replied,  that  he  would  respect  their 
rights  of  property  as  he  had  stipulated, 
bat  that  be  did  not  recognize  the  cxist- 
CDoe  dl  any  such  right  as  that  of  property 
m  human  beings. 

Now,  whatever  degree  of  assent  one 
nnglit  be  inclined  to  yield  to  the  sable 
cinast's  proposition,  viewed  simply  as  one 
cf  pure  abstract  right  and  natural  law,  yet 
tf  dril  institutions  and  legal  rights  under 
ftem,  existing  for  ages,  possess  any  valid- 
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ity  whatever,  it  then  admits  of  no  question 
that  Boyer,  in  the  very  outset,  violated 
essentially  one  of  the  fundamental  stipula- 
tions of  the  compact  for  annexation.  Nor 
was  this  all.  By  a  law  passed  soon  after, 
July  8,  1824,  the  Hay  tian  government 
confiscated  to  its  use  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations  in  the  Spanish  part, 
and  also  the  private  property  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  either  were  absent  from  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Ilaytian  occu- 
pation, or  who  absented  themselves  from 
it  afterwards  on  account  of  the  same,  and 
had  not  already  returned,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  still  anterior  date,  namely,  by  the  1st 
of  June,  1823. 

Odious  and  oppressive  distinctions  were 
made,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Spanish  Cre- 
ole w^hites,  who  were  seldom  appointed  to 
offices  of  honor  or  trust ;  and  many  of  the 
wealthy  families  were  compelled  to  emi- 
grate, their  property  being  thereupon  con- 
fiscated to  the  State.  The  vernacular  lan- 
guage was  forbidden  to  be  used  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  any  law  proceed'mgs 
or  records,  and  the  French  was  prescribed 
to  be  used  in  its  stead,  and  was  so  used 
during  the  period  of  the  Haytian  occupa- 
tion, though  to  most  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants this  latter  was  a  strange  and  unknown 
tongue.  Thus  were  they  deprived,  to 
adopt  the  energetic  language  of  the  Do- 
minican Revolutionary  Manifest,  "  contrary 
to  natural  right,  of  the  sole  privilege  that 
remained  to  them  as  Spaniards — the  use  of 
their  native  tongue."* 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
year  1843,  when  the  Haytians  themselves 
having  risen  against  the  tyrant  Boyer,  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  island,  and  estabhshed 
a  reformed  government  under  the  auspices 
of  Rivii-re.  Many  of  tlie  oppressive  niea- 
sui'cs  of  the  late  government,  as  well  against 
the  Spanish  as  the  Haytian  portion  of  the 
island,  were  now  abrogated,  though  that 

*  From  tlie  above  mentioned  document, 
which  will  be  a^rain  alluded  to  in  its  proper  hiB- 
toricul  connection,  tlie  writer  has  derived  the 
above,  which  are  but  a  part  of  its  alleviations 
a^Jiin^t  the  Haytian  {government,  besides  Fome 
of  the  foregoing  facts  in  relation  to  the  ])olitical 
history  of  Spanish  St.  Doniinj^o.  llie  statements 
were  j>ubU>he(I  to  the  world  on  an  important 
and  solemn  occasion,  by  a  body  of  intelligent 
men,  as  a  vindication  of  the  separation  from 
Hayti ;  and,  besides,  were  of  easy  refutation,  had 
any  of  the  facts  been  <^toi\AOL  ox  l«^&^&<^ 
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in  regard  to  the  Dominican  absentees, 
(who  were  of  the  white  class,)  was  only  so 
far  modified  as  to  allow  them  the  space  of 
three  years  in  which  to  return,  and  thus 
save  their  estates  from  confiscation.  This 
act  is,  however,  believed  to  have  contained 
no  provision  of  indemnity  to  those  whose 
estates  had  already  been  disposed  of  under 
the  old  law. 

The  high  hopes  indulged  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Riviere,  were,  it  seems,  soon  dis- 
pelled ;  and  only  an  opportunity  was 
wanting  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Spanish  portion  to  make  an  attempt  to  ef- 
fect a  separation.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  has  been  as- 
sured on  the  authority  of  intelligent  per- 
sons of  both  parties — ^the  favorers  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Haytian  supremacy — 
that  many  of  the  white  Spanish  inhabitants 
were  opposed  to  any  revolutionary  move- 
ment. These  were  found  generally  among 
the  landed  proprietors,  who  dreaded  the 
efiFects  of  commotion,  political  convulsion, 
and  change.  In  this  class,  too,  were  em- 
braced many  of  the  older  and  therefore 
more  cautious  and  prudent  citizens.  But 
these  were  far  outnumbered  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  change,  to  whom  the  favorable 
opportunity,  for  which  they  were  watching, 
presented  itself  just  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1843. 

Some  emergency  in  the  west  had  with- 
drawn most  of  the  Haytian  forces  from 
the  capital  and  vicinity,  of  whom  there 
were  left  but  a  few  hundred  within  its  walls. 
On  a  preconcerted  night,  which  had  been 
designated  by  a  Central  Junta,  composed 
of  disaffected  influential  citizens,  who  had 
in  secret  organized  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, the  inhabitants  rose  on  the  garrison, 
took  possession  of  the  posts  and  stations 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  besieging  the  garrison  within  the 
cuartel,  compelled  it  to  capitulate  on  the 
terms  of  their  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Hayti  proper. 

Soon  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  a  large  assembly,  composed  of 
citizens  of  the  capital  and  representatives 
from  other  parts,  met  at  the  former  place, 
and  adopted  and  published  a  Manifest,  of 
the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence— an  instrument  which  did  great  cre- 
dit to  the  committee  that  drafted  it,  and 
which  was,  we  believe,  composod  of  the 


members  of  the  first  Central  Junta.  This 
instrument  also  provided  for  a  provisional 
government,  or  Executive  Junta,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  to  consist  of  eleven 
members. 

On  the  1st  of  March  following,  this 
Junta  published  an  address  to  the  resi* 
dent  Haytians,  inviting  them  to  renuun, 
and  guarantying  to  them  inviolability  of 
person  and  property  on  condition  of 
their  submitting  to  the  new  government, 
in  which  case  their  property  was  of  coutm 
confiscated.  Though  most  of  them,  im- 
pelled by  fear  and  distrust,  fled  to  tht 
Haytian  territory,  in  the  case  of  the  few 
who  remained,  the  guaranty  thus  given 
has  never,  we  believe,  in  any  instancav 
been  violated. 

On  the   9th  of  the  same  month,    tb^ 
same  body  forwarded  an  address,  accom- 
panied  with  copies  of  the  Manifest,  to 
the  president  of  Hayti,  deprecating  any 
hostile  collision  on  account  of  their  sepa- 
ration, and  inviting  conciliation  and  amity ; 
but   at  the    same    time  declaring   their 
fixed  determination,  if  assailed,  to  maintain 
their  new  position  at  all  hazards  and  sa- 
crifices. 

The  Haytian  government,  however,  was 
not  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  a  sepa- 
ration of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory 
from  the  republic ;  and  accordingly  sent 
an  army  towards  the  frontier,  with  the 
object  of  invading  the  territory  of  the  se- 
ceding people,  and  coercing  them  into  sub- 
mission. These  troops  were  met  on  the 
frontiers  by  the  Dominican  forces,  under 
Gen.  Don  Pedro  Santana,  which  the  new 
government  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
raise,  and  advance  thither,  notwithstanding 
the  conciliatory  tone  they  had  adopted ; 
and  several  engagements  were  fought  dur- 
ing the  months  of  February  and  March, 
in  which  the  Dominican  arms  were  sig- 
nally victorious,  though  opposed  togreat^ 
superior  numbers,  and  the  Haytians  re- 
pulsed from  the  frontier.  Their  independ- 
ence, or  the  Separation,  as  they  style  it, 
is  dated  from  the  27th  of  February,  1844. 

Still  later  in  the  season,  on  occasion  of 
a  small  faction,  composed  of  young  Cre- 
ole Spaniards  of  the  capital,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Executive  Junta,  having 
attempted  to  proclaim  one  of  their  num- 
ber president.  Gen.  Santana  marched 
thither  with  his  army,  which  was  com- 
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pOied  of  all  classes,  irrespective  of  color, 
9tkd  was  proclaimed  president  of  the  new 
Dominican  republic,  while  the  factionist 
leaders  and  their  president  were  banished 
from  the  coantry.     Subsequently  the  con- 
stituent Congress  which  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Executive  Junta,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitution  of  gov- 
enunentf   agreed  upon  an  instrument  of 
ti&at  kind,  which  was  published  by  order 
erf  the  president  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony at  the  capital,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
^▼ember  of  the  same  year.*     By  this  in- 
■tnunent  the  perfect  political  equality  of 
an  classes  of  the  inhabitants  (that  is,  irre- 
spective of  color)  is  affirmed  and  ratified. 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  analyze  its 
proTiBionSy  or  entering  into  the  details  of 
Ihe  political  state  and  condition  of  the 
new  republic,  it  will  be  proper  here,  at  the 
threshold  of  its  history  as  an  independent 
^     itote,  to  give  some  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar natural  features  of  its  territory,  its 
r 'cultural  capabilities  and  condition,  and 
general  character  of  its  population. 
Assuming  the  area  of  the  entire  island 
of  St.   Domingo  to    be    30,000   square 
nflesyf  which  cannot  be  far  from  correct, 
that  of  the  Dominican  republic  may  be 
itited  at  20,000.     This  territory  presents 
ai  exceedingly  diversified  surface.     In- 
deed, its  lofty  mountains,  its  hills,  undu- 
hlinff  table-lands,  its  valleys  and  plains, 
lith  its  rivers  to  some  extent  navigable, 
aid  its  smaller  streams,  all  unite  to  charac- 
teriie  the  island  as  a  miniature  continent ; 
aid  these  features  are  all  shared  by  the 
portioii  under  consideration.    The  Cibao 
■oantainSy  which    extend   longitudinally 
flirough  the  interior  of  the  island  from 
eist  to  west,  divide  the  territory  into  two 
priodpal  slopes,  one  towards  the  north, 
aid  tne  other  towards  the  south,  termi- 
Btting  in  broad  table-lands,    or  plains, 
doog  the  sea-shores  of  each  side,  except 
It  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
ifaenee,  for  a  considerable  distance  towards 
Am  west^  the  face  of  the  country  is  one 
hold  plain,  extending  through  the  whole 
tnsdthof  the  island  from  north  to  south. 
The  plain  on  the  south  side,  and  on 
vUeh  stands  the  capital,  was  known  in  the 
Spaiish  times  as  Los  Llanos — the  plain ; 
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it  consists  in  great  part  of  broad  savan- 
nahs, and  is  from  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in 
length,  by  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  in 
breadth.  That  on  the  north,  of  about  the 
same  extent,  and  principally  consisting  of 
table-lands,  was,  and  still  is,  known  as  the 
Vega  Real,  or  royal  (table-land)  plain. 
The  principal  river  on  the  south  is  the 
Ozama,  already  mentioned,  a  stream  that 
might  be  navigated  by  any  vessels  that 
cfin  enter  the  port  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral leagues  inland,  and  by  boats  much 
further ;  while  the  northern  slope  is 
drained  principally  by  the  Yuna,  which 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  immense 
bay  of  Samana,  a  second  San  Francisco. 

Much  of  the  mountainous  and  hilly 
country  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  pine  and  other  timber  trees,  while  the 
lower  lands  and  plains — and,  it  may  be, 
the  mountiiins  also — contain  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  mahogany  and  other 
kinds  of  valuable  wood.  Marble  of  a 
beautiful  varietv  is  found  in  the  interior, 
and  the  ores  of  iron  and  beds  of  coal  are 
also  said  to  exist  there.  Its  gold  mines 
have  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  its  history. 

Its  extensive  plains  and  savannahs  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, and  afford  pasturage  for  numerous 
and  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals,  that  roam  in  a  half  wild 
state  over  their  surface. 

Tlie  soil  of  very  much  of  the  territory  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  in  a  still  virgin  state,  having  never 
yet  been  disturbed  since  its  aboriginal 
possessors  were  swept  from  its  surface; 
while  still  another  considerable  portion, 
which  was  reclaimed  in  the  colonial  times, 
has  again  returned  to  its  primitive  state. 

The  plain  on  the  north,  known  as  the 
Vega,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  in  the  world,  while  that  on 
the  south,  though  less  so,  still  possesses 
generally  a  high  degree  of  productive  ca- 
pacity. Speaking  of  this  feature  of  the 
two  districts  just  mentioned,  in  reference 
to  the  sugar-cane,  Edwards,  the  historian 
of  the  West  Indies,  says  in  substance,  that 
they  are  probably  capable  of  producing 
more  than  all  the  British  West  Indies  to- 
gether.* 

*  Though  the  correctaeas  of  this  suppositioa 
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Of  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  form  anything  like  an  accu- 
rate estimate.  In  the  absence  of  any  data 
furnished  by  a  regular  census,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  state  it  at  sixty-five  or  seventy 
thousand.  We  have  heard  a  somewhat 
lower  and  also  a  considerably  higher  esti- 
mate made ;  but  the  above,  it  is  thought, 
cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way.* 

cannot  be  directly  tested,  the  author  above  men- 
tioned has  furnished  a  table,  which  may  be  made 
a  basis  of  an  approximation  to  such  a  test.  In 
vol.  4,  page  136,  as  our  MS.  note  quotes  him,  he 
says  01  the  French  part  of  the  island : 

"  The  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  is  '763,923 
carreaux,  equal  to  2,289,480  English  acres ;"  from 
the  produce  of  which  the  annual  average  amount 
of  exports  for  each  of  the  years  1787, '8S,  and 
'89  was : — 

Livres  of  St.  Domingo. 
''  Sugar,     145,192,043  lbs.  valued  at  75,669,480 
Coffee,        71,668,187    "        «      «    71,663,187 
Cotton,        6,693,858     "        "      "    12,897,716 
Indigo,  951,6  JThds.      "      "      8,564,463 

Molasses,         23,061     "        "      «      2,767,820 
Rum,  2,600    "        "      "         312,000 

Baw  hides,        6,500  No.      «      «  52,000 

Tanned  do.        7,900    "        "      "        118,500 


171,544,666 


equal  to  £4,956,750  sterling,"  or  $24,788,900 ; 
that  is  to  saj,  $10  82  in  value  to  the  acre;  be- 
sides supplying  the  domestic  consumption  of 
these  same  kinds  of  articles  called  for  by  a  popu- 
lation of '^3 1,831  souls,  of  all  colors;  or  one  per- 
son to  every  4  1-4  acres  nearly. 

Now  the  aggregate  area  of  the  two  above 
mentioned  districts  in  the  Dominican  territory  is, 
as  their  extent  has  been  above  estimated,  about 
5000  square  miles ;  and  if  two-thirds  of  this — 
about  equal  in  acres  to  the  number  given  in  the 
above  table — were  under  cultivation,  they  would 
furnish  for  exportation — their  yield  and  the  popu- 
lation to  supply  being  the  same — products  to  the 
same  amount  as  the  Frencli  part.  And  if,  of  the 
remaining  lands  of  the  Dominican  republic,  the 
one-tenth  part,  or  1500  square  miles,  were  under 
cultiration,  and  two-thirds  as  productive  as  the 
before-mentioned  districts,  the  result  would  be 
nearly  ?32,00U,000,  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  republic,  after  supplying  a  popu- 
lation, estimated  on  the  same  basis,  of  above 
half  a  million  of  soul3.(l)  We  sliall  hereafter 
see  how  tliis  well  founded  calculation  of  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  state  correspond 
with  the  actual  condition  of  things. 

*  By  executive  decrees,  imder  the  new  gov- 
ernment, issued  in  1845,  the  regular  army  is 


(I)  Our  estimate,  and  indeed  that  of  Edwardf.  it  lub- 
ttantially  confirmed,  as  far  as  it  may  so  be,  ai  we  have  foDDd 
on  reference  since  making  ont  tlie  abore,  by  a  statement  of 
Alison. — Hilt  of  Mod.  Europe,  eh.  37. 


It  is  also  very  difficult  to  classify  tliii 
population  in  respect  to  color,   and  to 
show  the  respective  proportions  in  num- 
ber of  the  several  principal  grades,  whites, 
black,  and  mixed ;  more  so,  undoubtedly, 
than  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  any 
of  the  other  West  India  Islands.     From 
the  fact  that  slavery  existed  here  for  a 
long  period,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred 
that  the  three  classes  of  whites,  slaves  and. 
free  people  of  color — which  last  term  m 
used  throughout  in  its  West  Indian  sense* 
designating    the    free    mixed   races,  not 
blacks — existed  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  as  in 
the  other  part  of  the  island  and  the  West 
Indies  generally.     But  we  think  that  sueb 
was  not  altogether  the  case,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  stated ;   corroborated,  too,  iiy 
the   present  state    of  society  in  this  re- 
spect, for  which  they  alone    seem   ade- 
quate to  account. 

From  the  fact  that  this  colony  never 
possessed  a  firm  and  enduring  basis  of 
prosperity,  which,  in  the  case  of  one  like 
it,  composed  mostly  of  a  rural  population, 
can  only  be  established  by  an  efficient 
prosecution  of  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
only  attained  that  illusive  and  ephemeral 
kind  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  and 
working  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  territory, 
when  these  became  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive under  their  rude  system  of  mining, 
the  mass  of  the  population,  little  disposed 
perhaps  to  agricultural  toil  from  national 
character,  and  still  more  indisposed  to  it 
from  long  disuse,  sunk  back  into  indolence 
and  poverty.  The  consequent  diminuticm 
of  trade  and  commerce  gradually  isolated 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  its 
interests,  its  stimulating  competitions  and 
rivalries,  its  various  incentives  to  ambition 
and  emulous  exertions, — in  a  word,  from 
its  progress  ;  the  pride  of  caste  gradually 
disappeared  ;  the  social  barriers  between 

n 

placed  on  a  footing  of  9643,  rank  and  file.  Thh 
IS  a  large  numher  for  the  above  estimate,  bat  the 
peculiar  regulation  existing  in  regard  to  actual 
service,  which  allots  alternate  seasons  of  servioi 
and  relief  for  agricultural  pursuits,  admits  of  the 
consistency  of  3ie  above  two  statistical  numboa 
Indeed,  the  writer  knows  that  a  verv  large  por 
tion  of  the  adult  male  population  belongs  to  tki 
army  under  this  orgamz^tion.  The  number  ol 
electors  (a  body  hereafter  noticed)  assigned  to  tin 
city  and  province  of  St.  Domingo,  seems  to  oor 
roborate  the  above  estimate. 
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tte  lower  classes  of  whites  and  the  higher 
duses  of  the  colored  population  became 
veakened — a  result  which  the  mild  sys- 
tem of  servitude  that  prevailed  naturally 
Emoted,    by  fostering    a  sympathy  of 
in^,  as  poverty  had  already  done  of 
tastes,  between  tliese  castes ;  until  finally 
a  practical  system  of  social  as  well  as  sex- 
vat  amalgamation  grew  up  between  them. 
Tlo  this  circumstance,  and  the  still  further 
one  of  the  natural  and  gradual  progress 
npward  in  the  social  scale  of  this  demo- 
raon  of  the  social  barrier  between  the 
races  that  followed,   and  which  was  still 
farther  promoted  by  the  subsequent  eman- 
c^ation  of  the  slaves  by  Boycr,  is  it,  we 
eonceiTe,   owing  that!^  he  present  general 
nuxture  of  races  and  castes  has  been  pro- 
faced,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  make 
>     tty  classification  of  them. 

Of  the  pure  black  race  scarcely  a  rcm- 
Dsnt  is  mi;  a  few  of  the  old  liberated 
tlaves  and  their  immediate  offspring,  with 
some  naturalized  Haytians  and  the  Amcri- 
en  blacks*  and  their  children,  represent 
this  class,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
eomposed  of  the  class  whose  hybrid  origin 
we  have  above  traced  ;  so  much  -so  that  the 
nitional  complexion  of  skin  and  general 
physiognomical  traits  may  well  be  described 
M  being  a  light  brown,  approaching  the 
copper  color  of  the  North  American  abo- 
mnes,  straight  and  black  hair — in  the  case 
of  the  females  long,  glossy,  and  in  luxurious 
profuflion ;  and  a  combination  of  features 
reralting  (ia  appearance,  we  mean)  from 
•bout  an  equal  blending  of  the  African, 

*  Tbh  last  dass  were  Datives  of  the  United 
81^61^  and  emigrated  thither  about  the  year 
1884^  aooQ  after  3ie  incorporation  with  Hayti,  on 
Ae  invitation  of  the  Haytian  ffovemment,  whose 
Botive  in  the  act  was  to  revive  the  lauguisliing 
^piealturBl  condition  of  that  country.  Hie  ex- 
penses attending  their  passage  ana  settlement 
ma  defrayed  by  that  govemment,  which  also 
p,ve  them  land  gratuitously  for  cultivation,  lliey 
vera  settled  l^^y  in  the  Spanish  portion,  and 
psHly  in  Hayti  proper.  Then*  number  we  cannot 
asla.  There  are  now  left  of  them  in  tlie  capital 
ad  its  yidbity,  perhaps  a  hundred,  or  nearly 
,  ftit  nnmber,  and  more  in  other  parts,  though 
asny  of  the  original  settlers  there,  through  apprc- 
Wbbho  fi^owed  the  Haytians  in  their  retreat  to 
fte  west  end  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  scp- 
MioD.  They  are  rery  generally  a  most  worthy 
■d  iwpeetable  class  of  people.  They  emigrated 
Vnidpally  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Bidnaonc^  and  the  adjacent  sections  of  the  coun- 


Caucasian  and  Indian  physiognomies.  The 
very  visible  traces  of  this  latter  would  seem 
to  mdicate,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  other  evidence  of  it, 
that  the  aboriginal  race,  instead  of  having 
been  entirely  exterminated,  had  been  par- 
tially amalgamated  with  the  imported  ^Vfri- 
can  race.  Of  course  there  are  various  shades 
of  color  in  this  predominant  characteristic 
class,  from  the  dark  mulatto,  to  the  bright 
yellow  so  near  approaching  the  white  com- 
plexion of  the  tropics  as  to  be  only  distin- 
guishable by  the  practiced  eye — the  mus- 
lees  and  postees  of  other  islands.  These 
two  classes,  in  all  their  varieties  and  shades, 
comprise,  we  should  judge,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  native  population. 

The  remainder  is  composed  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  pure  white  race,  Tliis 
class  is  considerably  increased  by  foreign 
residents,  naturalized  citizens  or  otherwise, 
mostly  found  in  the  capital  and  the  other 
towns,  who  are  principally  Germans, 
Frenchmen  and  European  Spaniards,  and 
belong  generally  to  the  commercial  and 
trading  chiss. 

The  Creoles  of  this  pure  blood  are  found 
more  or  less  scattered  among  and  mingled 
with  all  classes  of  the  population,  though 
the  caste  is  more  generally  represented  by 
the  descendents  of  the  early  Spanish  gentry 
of  the  colony — the  old  hidalgo  bloud,  and 
by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  provinces, 
in  part  of  the  same  origin.  From  the  for- 
mer is  mostly  supplied  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  whose  members  are  generally,  if  not 
wholly,  of  the  pure  white  blood — a  relative- 
ly large  order  in  the  State — generally  intel- 
ligent, frequently  learned,  and  universally 
influential,  not  only  in  their  more  appropri- 
ate sphere,  but  also  in  the  State.  From 
this  same  class,  also,  are  supplied  most  of 
the  talent  and  civil  learning  and  experience 
by  which  the  political  affairs  of  the  State 
are  directed,  and  the  legal  and  other  learn- 
ed civil  professions  and  pursuits,  including 
the  judicial  and  most  of  the  other  high 
functionaries  of  the  republic,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  commercial  and  trading  classes. 
Of  the  hmded  proprietors  above  spoken 
of,  many  are  the  possessors  of  immense 
estates,  mciisured  only  by  leagues,  and  their 
boundaries  defined  by  rivers  and  moun- 
tains. Their  extensive  surface  is  covered 
with  the  primitive  growth  of  forest  trees, 
or  overspread  with  a  luxuriant  tropical 
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verdure — the  natural  pasture  of  the  herds 
of  domcstie  cattle,  which  constitute  the 
principal  wealth  of  their  indolent  propri- 
etors, and  from  the  sale  of  whose  hides 
many  of  them  realize  the  principal  means 
of  supplying  the  few  wants  which  the 
very  limited  and  meagre  cultivation  of  the 
soil  leaves  unprovided  for.  Further  than 
this,  they  would  disdain  to  condescend  to 
traffic.  Though  there  are  exceptions  among 
them,  they  may  be  characterized  generally 
as  a  class  who  live  secluded  from  the  world 
— even  the  little  world  of  their  sea-girt  isle ; 
who  possess  all  the  pride — in  this  practical 
age.  Quixotic — of  the  ancient  hidalgoes, 
beyond  whom  they  have  not  advanced  one 
whit,  in  the  onward  march  of  the  world, 
while  they  have  essentially  retrograded  in 
regard  to  most  of  those  traits  and  char- 
acteristics which  gave  position  and  promi- 
nence to  their  ancestry.  Ignorance,  indo- 
lence physical  and  intellectual,  and  bigotry 
couplod  with  superstition  in  religion,  and 
an  inveterate  dislike  and  jealousy  of  all 
foreiijn  innovations  and  of  foreiffners  them- 
selves,  except  as  visitors,  are,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  terms  tliat  will  most  truthfully 
and  succinctly  characterize  them. 

These  peculiar  traits  of  character  and 
sentiment  are  shared  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  the  lower  classes  of  the  proprie- 
tary rural  population,  whether  of  pure  or 
mixed  blood,  in  whom  they  often  manifest 
themselves  in  a  manner  and  in  ways  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  and  amusing  to  a  stran- 
ger.* 

Among  the  mercantile  and  trading  pop- 
ulation of  the  capital  and  other  towns, 
there  is  a  good  degree  of  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  enterprise.  Indeed,  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  middle  classes  are  probably 
as  much  characterized  for  efficiency  in  their 
calling  as  the  same  class  in  any  other 
tropical  coimtry. 

The  great  mass  of  the  rural  population, 
however,  may  be  characterized  as  very  in- 

*  The  custom,  which  is  almost  miiyersal  among 
all  classes  of  the  rural  population,  of  wearing  a 
■word  on  all  occasions,  appears  sufficiently  odd  and 
antique  in  any  instance ;  but  when  it  is  coupled,  as 
it  very  frequently  is,  in  the  lower  classes,  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  wearer  is  unshod,  and  with 
a  bare  sufficiency  of  rude  apparel  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  propriety,  the  picture  is  grotesque;  and 
indescribably  so  when  the  wearer  is  seen  jomng 
along,  seated  on  a  rude  pack-aaddle,  astride  his 
little  '*burro,'^  or  donkey. 


dolent,  thriftless,  and  disinclined  to  regular, 
efficient  and  systematic  occupation,  espe- 
cially such  as  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil 
everywhere  requires.  These  characteristic 
traits  result  undoubtedly  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes — the  original  composition  of 
the  body  of  the  colonists,  together  with  the 
influences  and  circumstances  already  al> 
luded  to,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in 
a  great  measure  moulded  the  charactei 
and  habits  of  the  people,  the  deterioratinc 
influence  on  the  physical  energies,  and 
consequently  on  the  habits,  of  a  tropical 
climate  where  incentives  to  provident  in- 
dustiy  and  thrift  are  not  furnished  by  an 
ever-conscious  necessity  of  providing  a  sub- 
stantial dwelling,  a  good  supply  of  cloth- 
ing, and  an  ample  stock  of  provisions 
against  a  season  of  periodical  cold  and  of 
consequent  temporary  unfruitfulness  of  the 
soil. 

All  these  causes  exerted  a  baneful  influ- 
ence on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  from  the  early  times ;  and  the 
disastrous  effects  resulting  therefrom  were 
still  farther  and  signally  aggravated  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  Boyer. 

The  fuller  discussion  of  these  topics  will 
more  appropriately  belong  to  a  future  con- 
nection. 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
some  of  the  leading  features  and  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution  of  the  republic — 
framed  as  we  have  before  mentioned— and 
of  some  of  the  laws  passed  in  accordance 
with  its  provisions. 

The  essential  features  of  this  Constitu- 
tion are  derived  from  that  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  French  Charter  of 
1830,  with  such  differences  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  people  suggested.  It  com- 
mences by  declaring  that  "  the  Dominicans 
constitute  themselves  into  a  free,  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  nation,  under  a  gor- 
ernment  essentially  civil,  republican,  pop- 
ular, representative,  elective  and  responsi- 
ble." It  declares  the  territory  of  the  Do- 
minican republic  to  consist  of  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  and  its 
adjacent  islands ;  and  its  limits  to  be  the 
same  that  in  1793*"  divided  it  on  the  west 
side  from  the  French  part,  and  which  are 
definitively  fixed.  It  divides  this  territory 
into  five  provinces,  and  these  it  again  suV* 

*That  is,  two  thirdi;  and  so  Alisoo,  cfa.  87. 
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drrides  into  commnnes  whose  number  and 
dntribntion  is  to  be  regulated  by  law. 

Dominicans  are    defined  to    be,  first, 

Aow  who  at  the  moment  of  the  publica- 

tioQ  of  the  present  Constitution  enjoy  that 

character,  which  as  subsequently  defined 

in  the  instrument  embraces  all  without 

dbtinction,  servitude  bein?  declared  to  be 

iioreTer  abolished,  and  all  placed    on   a 

looting  of  political  equality  and  admissi- 

Uity  to  public  employments ;  second,  the 

•bnntees  who  were  bom  in  the  country 

of  Dominican  parentage ;  third,  all  those 

flnanisli  Dominicans  and  their  descendents 

no*  having  emigrated  in  1844,  have  not 

borne  anns  or  committed  any  other  act  of 

hoatflity  agamst  the  Dominican  republic ; 

wmd,  fourth,  all  those  descendents  of  per- 

■ooa  of  Dominican  origin,  bom  in  foreign 

ooontries,  who  shall  come  and  fix  their 

TCadence  in  the  republic. 

Those  capable  of  becoming  Dominicans 
are  declared  to  be:   all  forei^fners    who 
atther  acquire  in  the  republic  real  estate 
fhienes  raices)  of  the  value  of  six  thousand 
doDan,  or  who,  by  their  personal  labor, 
(tnbajando  personalmente,)  form  an  agri- 
eoltnnl  establishment  in  the  republic,  un- 
der title  of  proprietors.     These  foreigners 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pofitieal  rights,  (that  is,  become  adopted 
citBeo8y)  until  after  a  residence  in  the  tcr- 
fitoffj  of  six  years,  which  period  is,  how- 
•ffer,  abridged  to  three  years,  in  favor  of 
then  of  them  who  either  marry  a  Domi- 
niean  wife,  or  form  in  the  republic  a  per- 
nment  agricultural  establishment  of  a  capi- 
td  vilne  of  at  least  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
This  privil^re  of  becoming  citizens  by 
MturaHsition  is  not  to  extend  to  foreign- 
en  who  belong  to  a  hostile  nation.     AH 
odier  foreiffners  than  those  of  this  class 
«e  declared  to  be  admissible  into  the  tcr- 
lifasij  of  the  republic  if  they  profess  any 
art»  adenee  or  useful  industry,  and  to  the 
■iJQjment  of  civil  rights ;   and  from  the 
ment  that  they  step  upon  its  soil  they 
>  declared  to  be  under  the  safeguard  of 
tiooal  hcmor,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
protection  to  person  and  property,  so  long 
as  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws. 

Ihe  enjoyment,  suspension  and  forfcit- 
vre  of  poutical  rights,  as  well  as  the  exer- 
ciM  of  those  of  a  civil  land,  are  to  be 
npdated  br  law.  Individual  liberty  is 
No  one  can  be  prosecuted  by 


law  except  in  the  cases  for  which  it  has 
made  provision,  and  in  the  form  which  it 
prescribes,  nor  be  imprisoned  except  on 
the  warrant  of  a  judge,  unless  in  case  of 
apprehension  in  the  criminal  act ;  with  all 
the  other  provisions  for  security  and  invi- 
olability of  person  and  property  which 
are  similar  to  our  constitutional  provisions, 
and  therefore  familiar  to  all.  So,  too,  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  (of  which,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  at  present  in  operation 
in  the  republic  is  the  goveraraent  one  at 
the  capital ;)  the  abuses  of  which,  legally 
cognizable,  are  particularly  defined  by  a 
subsequent  organic  law,  and  are  similar  to 
those  generally  punishable  under  our  law, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  "  publishing 
maxims  or  doctrines  that  tend  directly  to 
destroy  or  subvert  the  religion  of  the 
State,**  which  is  defined  and  made  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  like  offenses  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  republic. 

Public  instruction  is  to  be  instituted, 
common  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  gra- 
tuitous in  all  the  elementary  branches. 
Schools  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  territory  of  the 
republic;  the  details  to  be  regulated  by 
an  organic  law.  Accordingly,  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  the  following  year, 
establishing  one  elementary  school  in  each 
of  the  communes  of  the  republic,  and  two 
in  each  of  the  provincial  capitals.  These 
last  are  to  be  transformed  into  high 
schools,  if  expediency  suggests  it.  In 
these  elementary  schools  are  to  be  taught 
the  principles  of  religion,  the  Castilian 
grammar,  and  the  usual  branches  of  a  com- 
mon school  education.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  out  of  the 
public  treasury ;  and  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  education  is  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion 
is  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  State ; 
its  ministers,  in  respect  to  the  exercise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  depending 
solely  on  the  prelates  canonically  appoint- 
ed. The  article  stops  here  ;  nor  does  the 
Constitution  any  where  say  anything  in 
regard  to  religious  toleration,  or  make  any 
allusion  to  other  forms  of  faith  or  modes 
of  worship.* 

*  In  the  Revolutionary  Manifest^  adopted  and 
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The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  na- 
tional congress,  consisting  of  two  houses  ; 
an  upper,  called  the  Conservative  Council, 
which  is  composed  of  five  members — one 
for  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  republic — 
chosen  for  six  years,  (by  electors,  as  here- 
inafter provided  for)  and  renewed  inte- 
ffrnlly ;  and  a  lower  house,  called  the 
Tribunate,  consisting  of  fifteen  members — 
or  thiec  for  each  of  the  provinces — who 
arc  likewise  chosen  by  the  same  electors, 
and  for  the  same  period  ;  only,  the  body  is 
to  be  renewed  by  third  parts  every  two 
years,  the  term  of  service  of  the  several 
classes  into  which  the  first  body  is  for  that 

puhlishod  the  16th  of  Januair  previous,  as  has 
Deen  before  stated,  and  which  foreshadowed  most 
of  the  essential  provisions  of  tliis  Constitution, 
it  had  been  declared  that  the  "  Roman  Catholic 
religion  would  be  protected  as  that  of  the  State ; 
but  that  no  one  would  be  persecuted  or  punished 
for  liis  religiouH  opinions :"  this  latter  clause  hav- 
ing been  added  mainly  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  American  black  citizens,  who  were 
Protestants  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,  and  hav- 
ing immijn^ated  into  the  country'  under  a  guaranty 
by  the  Haytian  government  of  entire  religious 
liberty,  had  always  exercised  the  right  by  wor- 
shipping in   their   own   manner,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the   country  where  they  had    settled. 
A    rumor    tliat  the    revolutionary    government 
were  going  to  deprive  them  of  this  liberty  had 
been  tlie  j)rincipal   cause   of  the  emigration  of 
many  of  them  to  the  Uaytian  part  on  the  sep- 
aration, and  the  remainder,  as  a  body,  were  pre- 
pariFig  to  follow  them,  when  tlie  revolutionary 
Junta,  wlio  were  anxious  to  retain  this  really 
verv  valuable  portion  of  the  citizens,  gave  them, 
verbally  at   first,  through  one  of  tlieir  number 
who  liad  held  a  judicial  station  under  the  de- 
posed govenmient,  and  has  since  been  retained 
m  his   post  by  the   new,  an   assurance  of  tlie 
same  j)urport  as  is  embodied  in  the  above  clause. 
Thi««  quiete<l  their  apprehensions,  and  they  re- 
mained.   But  subsequently,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion ctmie  up  from  the   Committee  before   the 
constituent  Congress  for  discussion,  the  friends 
of  toleration  wished  to  have  the  above  or  a  sim- 
ilar clause  added  to  tlie  Article,  while  the  op- 
ponents of  the  principle — the  ecclesiastical  por- 
tion, as  the  writer  has  been,  he  beUeves,  well  in- 
formed, and  the  actual  majority — were  inclined  to 
add  in  its  stead  a  clause  prohibitory  of  any  other 
than  tlie  Roman  Catholic  form  of  worship.    Con- 
siderations of  policy,  or  the  fear  of  consequences, 
seem  to  have  induced  them  not  to  press  the  point 
At  any  rate  the  present  compromised  form  was 
adopted ;  the  friends  of  declared  toleration,  who 
were   all — and  tlie  only — ^laymen,  did  not,  of 
course,  deem  it  politic  to  urge  their  point.    Still, 
when  left  to  stand  in  its  present  form,  the  Ameri- 
cans did  take  a   fresh  alarm,  though  renewed 
assurances  of  religious  toleration  and  protection 
j&ially  satisfied  them. 


purpose  divided,  to  be  determined  as  re- 
spects each  individual  by  lot.     Natural-  "^ 
ized  foreigners  are  not  eligible  to  the  Tri-      " 
bunate,  or  house  of  representatives,  until      1 
ten  years  after  their  naturalization. 

This  lower  house  has,  as  well  as  tlie    .'IL 
executive  and  the  Conservative  Council,  the     S 
initiative  of  all  laws,  and  exclusively  those 
relative  to  imposts  in  general,  the  anaul    .^ 
contingent  for  the  departments,  or  civil  ap-     . 
propriations  ;  the  organization  of  the  army  \__ 
and  navy  in  time  of  peace ;  the  civic  guard,    .-- 
elections,  and  the  responsibility  oC  the  sec- 
retaries of  state,  (that  is,  all  the  ministiy,)     ^ 
and  other  agents  of  the  executive  power.     ^ 
And,  beside  these  legislative  functions,  to    ^ 
this  body  is  assigned  the  duty  of  present-    -_ 
ing  to  the  upper  house  the  fists  of  can£- 
dates  for  judicial  appointments,  previously 
presented  to  them  by  the  electors  herein- 
after provided  for ;  and  also  of  denouncing 
to  the  same  bouse  the  president  of  the  re- 
public and  the  secretaries  for  any  treasoa 
or  malversation,  either  cx-officio  or  as  thft 
organ  of  the  legally  supported  accusatioiiB 
of  private  citizens. 

It  is  the  provuice  of  the  ConservatiTe 
Council  to  sanction  in  a  prescribed  form  the 
acts  passed  by  the  lower  house  ;  or,  in 
case  it  disagrees  with  it,  to  reduce  its  reasons 
therefor  to  writing,  which  last  are  sent 
back  to  the  lower  house  for  consideration, 
and  if  it  rejects  them,  they  are  returned 
to  the  Council  again.  If  this  bouse  still 
persists  in  its  previous  objections,  the 
president  of  this  latter  body  shall  within 
twenty-four  hours  convoke  the  two  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  conjoint  deliberation  on 
them  as  one  body,  the  president  of  the 
Council  acting  as  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  same  formalities  are  observed 
in  case  of  the  bill  having  originated  in  the 
upper  house.  This  house,  also,  decrees 
the  accusation  of  the  president  or  ministers, 
in  virtue  of  the  denunciation  of  the  lower 
house,  if  it  determines  them  to  be  well 
founded — which  decree  produces  the  sus- 
pension of  the  accused  from  the  exercise  of 
his  official  functions  ;  sits  as  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal to  judge  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  cases  of  unpeachment ;  and  elects 
the  members  of  this  as  well  as  the  other 
courts  from  among  the  lists  presented  them 
by  the  Tribunate. 

The  session  of  the  Tribimate  opens  the 
first  of  February  of  each  year,  and  contin- 
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m  for  three  months,  which  may  be  pro- 
Voiged  a  month  longer.  The  Conserva- 
tiieCoimcil  must  open  and  close  its  session 
ttD  weeks,  at  latest,  after  the  Tribunate. 

The  members   of  the    Council  receive 

ttree  hundred  dollars  a  month  during  tlieir 

hnlative  or  judicial  sessions  ;  those  of  the 

Inmuate,  two  hundred  dollars  per  month 

faing  the  leffislatiTe  session. 

Naturalized  citizens  are  not  eligible  to 

tte  upper  house  until  fifteen  years  after 

Ihrir  naturaliation. 

Tbe  national  Congress  meet  as  one  body, 

ihenever  the  nature  of  their  functions  re- 

afacB   it.     These    are:  to    proclaim   the 

aoice  of  president  of  the   republic ;  to 

!■§  judgment  upon  this  functionary  in 

iktoe  of  the  decree  of  accusation  passed 

If  the  ConservatiFe  Council ;  to  fix  the 

Mount  of  the  annual  estimates,  furnished 

hf  the  ezecutiFe ;    contract  debts  on  the 

■tioDal  credit ;    regulate  the  currency ; 

■terpret  the  laws  in  cases  of  doubt  or  ob- 

Konty ;  declare  offensive  war,  in  view  of 

the  motives  which  the  executive  may  pre- 

iat,and  to  require  him  to  negotiate  peac^e 

vhenerer  it  may  be  necesstiry ;  to  give  or 

lithhcdd  its  assent  to  any  treaties  the  ex- 

wriive  may  have  negotiated  ;  to  commute 

enital  pnmshment  engrave  considerations ; 

wdi  lome  other  enumerated  powers,  and 

'  ■Bong  them  that  of  revising  this  Constitu- 

tkn  whenever  the  lower  house  shall,  by  a 

vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  its  members,  de- 

temine  and  designate  the  articles  and  dis- 

pntitTfiff  which  they  deem  it  expedient  to 

hne  revised. 

Bie  members  of  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
gRM  are  required  to  be  the  proprietors  of 
nd  ertate. 

Ihe  executive   power    is  vested  in   a 
|raident»  who  Lb  chosen  for  the  period  of 
mr  years,  and  is  ineligible  to  re  election 
vtil  after  an  interval  of  four  more.     But 
it  ia  pTO^ed  that  the  first  incumbent,  who 
ii  to  be  chosen  by  the  sovereign  constitu- 
ent Congress,  (that  is,  the  body  who  were 
framing  the  present  Constitution,  but  who 
wooldy  in  reality,  only  ratify  the  selection 
aliwdy  proclaimed  by  the  army  and  citi- 
mam  of  the  capital,)  shall  hold  his  office  for 
tiio  terms,  or  eignt  years.     His  regular 
poweia  and  duties  are  theoretically  similar 
to  tboae  of  the  President  of  the  United 
and  he      chosen  (o/lfer  the  elect- 
j    )  in  the  same  manner. 


His  veto  power  is  restricted  in  a  similar 
manner  as  is  provided  in  our  national  Con- 
stitution, and  he  is  liable,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  impeachment.  But  the  Congress  is  em- 
powered, in  time  of  war,  to  confer  upon 
him  extraordinary  powers,  specifying  for 
what  purposes  and  limiting  the  period  of 
their  duration.  And  further,  a  conclud- 
ing article  of  the  instrument  empowers  him 
"  during  the  existence  of  the  actual  war 
[with  Iiay ti]  and  until  peace  is  established, 
to  freely  organize  the  army  and  navy,  mo- 
bilize the  national  guards,  and  take  all  the 
steps  he  may  think  proper,  for  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  nation,  and  consequently 
to  give  any  orders  and  make  any  decrees  for 
that  etfect,  without  being  subject  to  any  re- 
sponsibility."*! The  president  receives  an 
annual  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  Conbtitution  provides  for  a  council 
of  four  ministers,  called  Ministers  Secreta- 
ries of  State  and  Despatch — of  justice  and 
public  instruction,  of  the  interior  and  po- 
lice, of  ijnance  and  commerce,  and  of 
war  and  the  navy.  The  d(^parlment  of 
foreign  relations  is  for  the  present  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  one  of  th(?  foregoing 
whom  the  executive  may  de>ignate.  In 
case  of  the  vacation  of  the  presidential  of- 
fice from  any  cause,  or  the  temporary  ina- 
bility of  the  incumbent  to  discharge  its 
duties,  the  executive  power  devolves  on 
the  council  of  ministers ;  who,  except  in 
the  latter  case,  are  to  issue,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  decree  convoking  the  Con- 
gress and  the  electoral  colleges,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  presi- 
dent ;  which  several  bodies  are  to  assem- 
ble, at  latest,  within  the  space  of  thirty 
days. 

These  secretaries,  or  ministers,  have  the 
right  to  present  themselves  in  either  house, 
and  in  the  combined  houses,  or  the  Con- 
gress, and  be  heard  whenever  they  require 
it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  re- 
quired so  to  present  themselves  whenever 


*  lie  cannot,  however,  place  lilmsolf  nt  tlie 
head  of  tlie  army,  except  by  Uio  express  author- 
ization of  the  Congrcfls. 

f  We  sliall  probably  have  occaRion,  hereafter, 
to  allude  to  this  feature  of  the  Constitution,  pre- 
mising however,  in  tliis  place,  to  provcnl  misap- 
prehension, that  tliero  were  not  many  f<eriou8 
abuses  of  this  power  committed  by  the  late  in- 
cumbent, (who  voluDtarily  reaigned  the  office  some 
few  montiiB  since.) 
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summoned  to  answer  interrogatories  and 
inquiries  touching  any  of  the  acts  of  their 
administration.  They  are  responsible  not 
only  for  their  own  excliusive  acts,  but  also 
for  those  of  the  president  which  they  indi- 
vidually may  have  countersigned ;  no  act 
of  the  president  being  executory  or  au- 
thoritative, Avithout  being  first  so  counter- 
signed by  some  one  of  them.  Each  of 
these  officers  receives  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  power  of  applying  the  laws  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  is  declared  to  pertain 
exclusively  to  the  tribunals,  except  so  far 
AS  the  law  may  otherwise  direct  in  respect 
to  certain  political  rights.  Their  sittings 
are  to  be  open  and  public,  except  in  cases 
where  the  public  order  or  good  morals 
would  be  prejudiced  by  publicity,  when 
the  sittings  may  be  held  with  closed  doors. 
But  these  secret  sessions  are  never  to  be 
permitted  in  prosecutions  for  political 
crimes,  nor  in  those  relating  to  the  press. 

By  the  Constitution  and  an  organic  law 
under  it,  the  judiciary  department  consists 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  alcalde  or  alcaldes 
in  the  respective  communes,  sometimes  call- 
ed for  particular  purposes  the  Court  of  Con- 
ciliation ;*  a  Justicia  Mayor,  or  superior  tri- 


*  This  excellent  provi:*ion  of  the  ci>il  law  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  organic  judiciary  act 
of  May  18,  1845,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that  be- 
fore currying  up  to  the  competent  tribunal  any 
one  of  the  causes  which  admit  of  arbitration,  (en 
que  se  puede  transijir,)  the  plaintiff  shall  cxliibit 
to  siicli  tribunal  an  act  of  non-conciliation ;  for 
which  end  the  litigant  parties  shall  first  have 
presented  themselves  in  person  (for  an  advocate 
18  not  allowed  to  appear  professionally  in  tlie  con- 
ciliation court)  before  the  alcalde,  accompanied 
by  his  rfpufablc  man,  (hombre  bueno,)  when  each 
party  stiites  his  case.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate, assisted  by  tlie  two  respective  friends  of 
the  parties,  to  induce  them,  it  he  can,  to  settle 
their  difference  amicably,  on  the  spot    All  the 
proceedings  are  reduced  to  writing ;  and  in  case 
an  amicable  settlement  cannot  be  elFected,  an  act 
of  non-conciliation  is  drawn  up  in  form  and  sign- 
ed by  all  parties.    ITie  case  has  now  to  go  before 
two  arbitrators,  cliosen  respectively  by  the  liti- 
gant parties,  and  named  in  the  body  of  the  act 
These  are  required  to  make  their  decision  in  three 
montlis,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  between  them- 
selves, they  are  empowered  in  the  agreement  in 
the  nature  of  a  bond,  which  the  parties  execute, 
to  api)oint  a  tliird.    Either  party  has  the  right  of 
appeal,  as  above.     The  only  objectionable  fea- 
ture in  the  law  is,  the  long  time  the  arbitrators 
are  allowed  for    forming  a  decision,  and  the 
gtiU  further  delay  of  Buccessive  periods  of  three 


bunal  of  justice,  composed  of  ^ve  judgo^ 
at  the  capital  of  each  province;  a  Court  of 
Appeals,  composed  of  the  same  numberof 
judges,  (as  yet  rather  a  theoretical,  not  well 
defined,  and  certainly  a  very  unnecessaij 
tribunal,)  and  finally,  a  Supreme  Court  a 
Justice  for  the  whole  republic,  whose  sit- 
tings are  at  the  capital. 

To  each  of  these  three  tribunals  there  it 
attached  an  officer,  called  a  procurador  fo- 
cal, a  sort  of  district  attorney,  or  attoniejr 
general,  who,  however,  also  acts  (aodii 
the  lowest  one  of  the  three  principally)  m 
the  law  adviser  of  the  tribunal,  of  wlud 
he  is  an  indispensable  element,  and  whose 
opinion,  as  far  as  our  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  enabled  us  to  judge,  is  pret^ 
sure  to  prevail  in  all  purely  legal  question 
and  points  that  arise. 

Besides  its  attributes  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  inferior  tribunals,  and  tbs 
corrector  of  their  abuses,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  sole  cognizance  of  causes  or 
criminal  prosecutions  against  the  membeit 
of  the  Conservative  Council,  and  of  the  Tri- 
bunate, after  a  decree  of  accusation  has  been 
passed  against  the  delinquent  by  the  house 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  also  against 
the  ministers.  The  cognizance  of  questions 
arising  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  othen 
of  a  similar  kind,  belongs  also  to  this  tribu- 
nal, while  the  members  of  this  court  are 
themselves  responsible  and  subject  to  judi- 
cial trial  and  sentence,  by  the  Conser^'ative 
Council,  for  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  State,  and  for  official  malversation. 

The  judges  of  the  several  courts  are 
clu-en  for  the  period  of  five  years.* 

i'.ovision  is  also  made  prospectively  for 
couikils  of  war,  and  in  case  of  high  politi- 
cal ol't-nses  the  president  has  accordingly 
had  cciiferred  upon  him  the  power  of  sum- 
mouiij^^  and  constituting  temporary  com- 
missions and  tribunals  for  their  cognizance. 

Each  of  the  provinces  is  presided  over 
by  a  magistrate,  styled  the  Superior  Polit- 

months  in  case  of  their  failing  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision in  the  prescribed  time. 

*  Their  salary  is  fixed  by  a  subsequent  law; 
but  we  have  lost  our  note,  or  £&iled  to  furnish  ov- 
selvcs  with  one  in  regard  to  its  amount  It  j% 
Iiowever,  in  part  at  least,  on  a  somewhat  lev 
liberal  footing  than  the  compeasation  in  the  other 
departments.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  each  of  tiis 
members  of  the  Justicia  Mayor  receives  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year;  those  of  the  higher  tribuntle 
a  proportionalfy  higher  stipend. 
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lief,  to  be  appointed  by  the  exccu- 
d  intended  by  the  Constitution  to 
ly  a  civil  functionary ;  but  during 
oal  war  the  military  officers  ap- 
to  this  post  may  exercise,  at  once, 
i  and  military  functions  which  may 
srred  upon  them  by  the  executive, 
e  appomted  for  four  years,  may  be 
inted,  and  they  receive  a  salary  of 
L  hundred  dollars. 
ected  with  this  office  there  is  a  pro- 
leputation  or  council,  composed  of 
smbers  and  presided  over  by  the 
This  council  is  renewed  integrally 
iro  years,  but  its  members  are  re- 
and  the  holding  of  this  office  is 

Xtible  with  that  of  any  other 
3,  civil  or  administrative.  The 
I  of  these  provincial  deputations  is, 
ide  over  the  general  interests  of 
spective  provinces.  Among  their 
es  we  may  particularize  those  of 
ig  the  executive  or  the  Tribunate  of 
86  of  power,  or  malversation  of  any 
r  the  Political  Chief,  and  the  right 
iBSt  of  the  executive  his  removal 
■;  of  requesting  of  the  Ecclesias- 
elate*  the  removal  of  the  parochial 
irhen  their  conduct  is  reprehcnsi- 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  their 
ners;  of  apportioning  by  them- 
>r  by  means  of  the  Ayuntamientos, 
ktributions  decreed  by  the  Tribu- 
f  promoting,  as  far  as  lies  within 
iwer,  the  mterests  of  agriculture 
blic  insrucUon ;  and  of  preparing, 
,  or  by  means  of  the  Ayuntamientos, 
tns  of  the  population  and  genera] 
B  of  the  provinces.!  These  bodies 
fcssion  of  at  least  two  weeks*  dura- 
«  every  six  months. 
nperior  political  chief  has  the  right 
;t  to  the  acts  of  this  body,  over 
e  presides ;  but  if,  on  a  considcra- 
his  objections,  it  decides  against 

kicfabiflfaop,  as  he  is  generally  called,  and 
nanicaliy  be  styled,  but  for  the  fiact  tliat 
f  Rome  has  not  yet  recognized  the  Domi- 
%  metropolitan  eee ;  for  effecting  which 
me  steps  have,  however,  been  taken  by 
Dtive,(l)  as  the  Constitution  in  another 
powers  him  to  do.  t 

y  such  census  has  yet  been  made  wc  are 
Bof  it 
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them,  he  is  obliged  to  put  the  acts  in 
execution. 

The  post  of  provincial  deputy  is  an  hon- 
orary one,  and  no  citizen  is  at  liberty  to 
excuse  himself  from  discharging  its  duties 
when  chosen  by  the  electoral  college. 

There  is  to  be  an  Ayuntamicnto  or  local 
council  for  each  commune,  where  there 
was  one  in  the  year  1821,  (that  is,  before 
the  Ilaytian  occupation,)  and  others  are  to 
be  established  by  law.  These  are  presided 
over  by  the  alcalde  or  alcaldes,  whom  the 
members  choose  from  among  their  own 
number ;  while  they  are  themselves  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  in  their  primary 
assemblies. 

To  entitle  a  person  to  vote  in  these  as- 
semblies, it  is  necessary,  first,  that  he  be  a 
citizen  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
poHtical  rights;  and  secondly,  that  he 
either  be  the  proprietor  of  real  estate,  or  a 
public  employe,  or  an  officer  of  the  army 
or  navy,  or  possessed  of  a  license  to 
exercise  some  industry  or  profession ;  or  a 
professor  of  some  science  or  art;  or  a 
lessee  for  the  term  of  at  least  six  years  of 
a  rural  establishment  in  active  cultivation. 

These  primary  assemblies  meet  in  each 
commune  the  first  Monday  of  November 
of  each  year  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  exerci.se  the  attributes  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law. 

These  attributes  are,  to  choose  the  num- 
ber of  electors  which  each  commune  is 
entitled  to  send  to  the  electoral  college  of 
the  province ;  and,  secondly,  to  choose  the 
regidors  or  members  that  compose  the 
respective  Ayuntamientos. 

These  electoral  colleges,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  first  appointment  (which  is 
made  by  the  Constitution)  consist  in  the 
aggregate  of  forty-two  members,  choose 
diiectly  most  of  the  officers  of  the  State  ; 
namely,  the  president  of  the  republic,  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  and 
those  of  the  respective  provincial  deputa- 
tions. They  also  form  separate  lists  of  the 
individuals  who,  in  their  respective  prov- 
inces, possess  the  essential  qualities  re- 
quired for  judges  of  the  respective  courts 
of  justice.  Each  electoral  college  as- 
sembles at  its  respective  provincial  capital 
the  first  Monday  of  December  of  the  years 
in  which  it  is  to  exercise  its  appropriate 
functions. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  no  im- 
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post  shall  be  established  under  any  pretext 
except  by  a  law ;  nor  can  any  contribution 
be  levied  upon  a  province  or  commune, 
except  by  the  express  consent  of  the 
respective  provincial  deputation  or  Ayun- 
tamientos. 

Every  year,  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  general  accounts  of  the  previous  year 
shall  be  printed  and  published  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  with  the  verification  of  a  council 
appointed  by  law  to  examine  them. 

The  armed  force  is  declared  to  be  the 
defender  of  the  State  and  the  guardian  of 
the  public  liberties,  and  to  be  essentially 
obedient  and  passive.  No  body  of  it  can 
act  as  a  deliberative  assemblage.  It 
is  divided  into  the  (regular)  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  civic  guard.  The  mode  of 
enlistment  into  the  army,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  civic  guard,  is  to  be  regulated 
by  law.  All  laws  at  present  in  force,  and 
not  contrary  to  this  Constitution,  are  by 
it  declared  to  be  in  force  until  abrogated 
by  new  ones. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  new  republic.  The 
organization  contemplated  by  its  pro- 
visions has  mostly  been  put  in  operation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Justicias  May- 
ores — provincial   or    "county   courts" — 


which  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  been 
organized  in  all  the  provinces.  Nor  has 
the  system  of  education,  which  that  in- 
strument and  the  organic  law  contemplate, 
been  put  in  operation  throughout  the  re- 
public, owing  to  the  limited  means  of  the 
government ;  though  it  is  in  tolerablj 
efficient  operation  at  the  capital. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  republic  is  i 
based  on  the  civil  law.  The  French  codes, 
civil  and  criminal,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Codes  Napoleon,*'  have  been  adopted  in 
a  body  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to 
the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the 
State  and  people.  This  system  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Haytians,  in  the  some- 
what modified  form  m  which  they  had 
adopted  and  published  it ;  but,  on  the 
separation,  the  new  republic  replaced  tUa 
Haytian  digest  by  the  original  codea. 
These,  together  with  such  laws  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  enacti 
form  the  body  of  their  written  laws. 

The  practical  operation  of  this  constita- 
tional  form  of  government,  the  state  of  tha 
republic,  and  of  the  agricultural  intereat 
under  it — ^its  financial  resources  and  con- 
dition, and  its  position  and  prospects  as  an 
independent  State,  with  other  kindred 
topics,  will  form  the  subject  of  another 
article.  S.  A.  K. 
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IDIOMS  AND  PROVINCIALISMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


TkE  Anglo-Saxon  or  Germanic  race,  it 
I  weO  known,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
woDlation  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  we  owe  the  enterprise,  the  \\goT, 
Im  indomitable  energy,  the  perseverance 
od  love  of  liberty  which  characterize  it. 
^cbmen,  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  min- 
le  with  US  on  our  borders,  and  for  a  gen- 
ntion  or  two  may  vary  in  a  slight  degree 
he  main  stock  upon  which  they  have 
■grafted  themselves,  but  the  modifica- 
cm  is*  slight,  and  the  second  generation 
dubits  no  physical  change.  With  hin- 
wige  the  case  b  different.  The  English, 
;  is  trae,  triumphs,  and  like  Aaron's  rod, 
waDows  all  the  rest,  but  the  several  na- 
nus alluded  to  on  our  borders,  speaking 
Efferent  languages,  affect  the  English  in 
k  greater  or  less  degree,  adding  new  words, 
ifich  become  permanent.  In  Canada  is 
band  a  French  population.  Missouri 
Bid  Loiusiana  also  contribute  their  por- 
fioQ  of  the  Gallic  race.  Florida,  Texas 
nd  Mexico  preserve  the  remains  of 
Bjiaush  colonies,  and  the  Indian  tribes, 
vow  Umited  chiefly  to  our  western  fron- 
tier, make  up  the  remainder.  Into  the 
Aaudns  of  these  several  people  our  over- 
inqpisitive  countrymen  arc  perpetually 
■ddng  inroads,  and  mingling  with  the 
isbabitants;  some  prompted  by  the  love 
of  guo,  but  the  majority  by  that  laudable 
•pint  of  inqiury  which  cynics  stigmatize 
»  cariosity,  and  the  love  of  adventure. 
hme  of  these  remain  and  mingle  with  the 
keign  race,  while  others  return,  bringing 
^  them  some  of  the  customs  of  those 


among  whom  they  have  sojourned,  and 
many  of  their  spoken  words.  The  cus- 
toms may  linger  for  a  short  time  and 
then  disappear,  but  the  words,  in  many 
cases,  are  engrafted  upon  our  language. 

In  a  thousand  snug  spots  in  our  very 
midst,  and  in  countless  out-of-the-way 
nooks  and  corners,  clans  of  nearly  every 
nation  of  Europe  are  settling  themselves 
down,  bringing  with  them  their  own  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs,  which  they 
only  lose  as  any  soluble  substance  may  be 
said  to  be  lost  in  a  glass  of  water,  com- 
pletely mixing  with  its  heterogeneous 
neighbor,  and  becoming  one  body  by  dis- 
tributing its  own  substance  thoroughly 
and  intimately. 

Tims,  our  new  settlers  give  their  French, 
Dutch,  A'c.  to  us  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
receiving  in  return  our  English  in  like 
quantities,  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  the  same  language  (English  with 
variations)  is  common  to  all. 

As  such  things  are  constantly  taking 
place — these  admixtures  and  adulterations 
not  being  confined  to  any  one  spot,  but 
thanks  to  our  shifting,  migratory  popula- 
tion, taken  up,  carried  to  remote  regions, 
and  others  again  loft  in  their  ])laces — it 
might  be  a  curious  and  interesting  queis* 
tion  to  the  philologist  to  ascertain  how 
much  time  would  elapse  ere  our  tongue 
would  be  as  unintelligible  to  the  denizens 
of  our  fatherland  as  that  of  France  or 
Germany,  were  it  not  for  two  reasons. 

First,  our  universal  system  of  common-, 
school  education.     Whether  these  primarr 
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institutions  of  learning  be  fostered  by  the 
State  governments  or  not,  so  well  is  our 
country  supplied  with  them,  that  a  child 
of  ten  years  of  age,  of  American  parentage, 
who  cannot  read,  has  become  a  curiosity. 
In  these  schools  the  same  primary  books 
are  employed.  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  Noah  Webster  reigns  supreme,  in 
the  timbers  of  Maine  and  the  prairies  of 
Texas. 

Cheap  newspapers,  periodicals  and 
books  are  within  every  one's  reach,  and 
in  every  one's  hand.  Thus,  our  original 
language  is  preserved,  although  many  new 
words  receive  the  sanction  of  print. 

Second,  the  almost  weekly  communica- 
tion that  now  exists  between  America  and 
England,  by  means  of  which  a  regular  and 
increasing  system  of-  exchange  of  our  re- 
spective books  and  papers  is  kept  up  with 
nearly  as  much  certainty  and  rapidity  as 
such  an  interchange  could  have  been  con- 
ducted between  the  sister  states  of  our 
own  land  but  a  few  years  since. 

Thus,  although  our  language  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  a  change  botn  here  and 
abroad,  yet  those  new  additions  that  are 
admitted*  to  the  honor  of  print  soon  find 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic  from  either 
side. 

Beside  the  change  which  is  taking  place 
from  the  large  admixture  of  foreigners 
among  us,  through  whose  means  foreign 
words  are  being  constantly  recoined  and 
remoddled  into  quasi  English,  every  sec- 
tion of  our  land  is  busily  at  work  invent- 
ing new  words  and  comparisons  to  suit 
its  own  immediate  wants,  and  twisting 
and  turning  old  ones  into  significations 
that  those  very  respectable  gentlemen, 
Messieurs  Johnson,  Walker,  "  et  id  genus 
omne,'  could  never  have  dreamed  of. 

Some  few  of  these  new  formations  are 
finally  and  fully  incorporated  in  our  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  larger  portion  by  far, 
after  enjoying  a  year  or  so*s  airing  in  the 
public  prints,  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more. 

As  a  specimen  of  those  words  that 
really  succeed  in  achieving  at  least  cis- 
atlantic immortality,  we  will  quote  **  Loaf- 
er,'^ a  word  at  first  considered  to  be  deci- 
dedly vulgar ;  then  demi-respectable,  and 
finally  universally  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  language  as  a  matter  of  pure  neces- 
sity.    In  all  of  our  cant  sayings  and  odd 


comparisons  which  are  truly  indigenous, 
may  be  traced  that  singular  and  exag- 
gerated style  of  humor  which  is  peculiarly 
American, 

Nature  in  America  seems  cast  in  a  mon- 
strous mould  ;  our  foi*est  trees  tower  "  huge 
giants  of  the  woods ;"  our  rivers,  immense 
sheets  of  water — elongated  seas,  compared 
with  which  those  of  Europe  shrink  into 
comparative  insignificance  ;  the  Thames  be- 
coming, as  it  were,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  respectable  trouting  stream,  (were 
its  waters  not  too  uncleanly  for  so  aristo- 
cratic a  fish,)  and  the  once  famed  Tiber  a 
muddy  brook,  not  worthy  the  dignity  of 
turning  the  wheels  of  a  cotton  mill.  Our 
cataracts  are  the  wonder  of  the  world; 
our  men,  especially  those  of  the  South  and 
West,  a  race  of  Titans ;  and  it  is  not  stranffe 
that  our  national  style  of  humor  should 
follow  so  universal  an  example. 

The  origin  and  perpetmty  of  many  d 
our  queer  and  out-of-the  way  phrases,  may 
be  traced  to  the  semi-annual  meetings  of 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  at  the  courts  of  our 
southern  and  western  States.  • 

These  gentlemen,  living  as  they  do  in 
the  thinly  inhabited  portion  of  our  land, 
and  among  a  class  of  persons  generally 
very  far  their  inferiors  in  point  of  educa- 
tion, rarely  enjoying  anything  that  may 
deserve  the  name  of  intellectual  society, 
are  too  apt  to  seek  for  amusement  in  lis- 
tening to  the  droll  stories  and  odd  things 
always  to  be  heard  at  the  countrj'  store  or 
bar-room.      Every    new    expression    and 
queer  tale  is  treasured  up,  and  new  ones 
manufactured  against  the  happy  time  when 
they  shall  meet  their  brothers-in-law  at  the 
approaching  term  of  the  district  court. 

If  ever  pure  fun,  broad  humor,  and 
"  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,"  reign 
supreme,  it  is  during  the  evening  of  these 
sessions.  Each  one  empties  and  oistributeB 
his  well-filled  budget  of  wit  and  oddities, 
receiving  ample  payment  in  like  coin,  which 
he  pouches,  to  again  disseminate  at  bis 
earliest  opportimity. 

Although  we  may  lay  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  same  words  and  phrases  pre- 
vail through  the  South  and  West,  yet  al- 
most every  State  has  its  local  peculiarities  ; 
Texas,  for  instance,  the  large  admixture  of 
Spanish  words ;  Louisiana,  of  French ; 
Georgia  and  Alabama  borrow  many  from 
the  Indians.    North  Carolina  is  notoriqus 
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for  a  peculiar  flatness  of  pronunciation  in 
nch  words  as  crap  for  "  crop,"  cam  for 
"com,"  peert  for  "  pert,"  &c.  "  /  allow,'' 
meaning  "  I  think,"  "  I  consider,"  is,  wc  bc- 
Eeve,  of  Alabama  origin,  and  so  is  that  funny 
expression,  "  done  gone"  '*  done  done"  im- 
plying "  already  gone,"  and  "  already 
done.  In  Virginia,  many  of  the  lower 
diss  pronounce  ih  as  d — dat  for  "  that," 
d»  for  "  there,"  dis  for  this. 

These  and  other  similar  derelictions  may 
De  traced  to  the  fact  that  all  children  are 
inclined  to  make  companions  of  the  ne- 
groes, listen  to  queer  rambling  tales, 
accompany  them  upon  their  "  coon  hunts," 
Ac,  and  tiius  acqmre  a  negro  style  of  pro- 
mmciation,  and  many  negro  words  that 
nothing,  save  a  good  education,  can  eradi- 
cate, and  even  that  does  not  always  pcr- 
ffictly  succeed. 

There  are  two  great  and  distinct  classes 
in  the  United  States,  the  Yankee  and  the 
Tifginian  ;  the  former  occupying  the  New 
England  States,  and  thence  spreading  in 
almost  every  direction,  claiming  a  great 
portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  even  a 
ihare  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  although  in 
these  two  last-mentioned  SUitcs  the  south - 
em  pecoUarities  of  speech  are  more  com- 
Bioa ;  the  latter  properly  commencing  at 
(hat  ima^nary  division,  "  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line/'  and  thence  running  south  and 
vest."      The  intermediate  States   arc  di- 
lided  between  the  two.     Although  New 
Torkj  Pennsylvania,  and  Xew  Jcrst*y  have 
been  well  inoculated  with  a  solid  basis  of 
Dutch  and  Swedish  in  their  infancy,  yet 
MTe  here  and  there  some  stray  ncighbor- 
bood   of   ancient    Hollanders    or  sturdy 
Swedes,  whose  manners,  customs  and  lan- 
soage  our  intrusive  Yankees  have  been 
unaole  to  corrupt,  a  few  terms  and  phrases 
tiliat  have  crept  into  gencnil  usng('.  alone 
gtve   token  that  a  foreign   tongue   once 
mgaed  over  so  large  a  section  of  our  land. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  great 
dasses  (the  Yankee  and    the  Virginian) 
ia  so  wide  and  so  clear  drawn  as  to  be  visi- 
ble and  palpable  to  every  casual  observer. 
Should  one,  however,  ever  hesitate  as  to 
the  place  of  nativity  of  one  of  our  free  and 
enlightened  citizens,  there  exists  a  test, 
which,  potent  as  the  spear  of  Ithuncl,  will 
&pel  aU  clouds  of  doubt  that  may  over- 
shadow his  mind.     Let  the  pers(jn  in  ques- 
tion be  requested  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
any  mibject.    Should  he  guets,  write  him 
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down  a  Yankee  ;  does  he  reckon,  you  may 
swear  him  a  Southron.  The  Yankee  guesa- 
es,  the  Southron  reckons,  which  our  New 
England  friend  never  docs,  except  by  and 
with  the  aid,  assistance  and  advice  of  that 
estimable  arithmetician  and  pedagogue,  Na- 
than Daboll,  Esq.  Per  contra,  however,  the 
Yankee  calculates,  and  pretty  shrewdly 
also,  while  the  Southron  allows.  The  one 
wouldn't  wonder  if  some  expected  event 
should  take  place,  while  the  other,  more 
ardent  and  careless  of  assertion,  ''goes 
his  death  upon  it"  that  it  Viiil.  To  the  lat- 
ter, drawing  his  comparison  from  his  idol- 
ized riile,  a  thing  is  **  as  sure  as  shooting," 
while  to  the  former,  more  pious  or  more 
hypocritical,  it  is  "  as  sartin  as  preachin*" 
The  one  will  be  "  darned,"  and  the  other 
"  derned,"  both  evading  an  oath  in  nearly 
the  same  manner,  the  onlv  difference  be- 
ing  the  substitution  of  one  vowel  for 
another.  Should  this  a-sscve ration  require 
additional  force,  the  Northern  man  will  be 
"  gaul  darned,"  and  the  Southron  **  dod 
derned" — a  curious  perversion  of  t-acred 
names  to  case  the  conscience,  while  giving 
vent  to  one's  temper.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  among  the  many  corruptions 
of  language  of  which  both  are  guilty,  to 
cite  an  expression  in  which  some  slight 
but  marked  difference  does  not  exist. 

To  the  Northern  man,  every  silicious 
mass  is  a  stone,  be  it  large  enough  to  weigh 
a  ton,  while  the  Southern  ignores  the  word 
in  toto,  and  calls  every  lliing  of  that  descrip- 
tion a  rock,  thoui^h  no  larger  than  a  midge's 
wing.  The  application  of  this  word  is  ex- 
tremely ludicrous,  to  one  whose  ears  arc 
unacciLstomed  to  it,  and  we  rerai^mber 
laughing  hi^artily  at  tlie  idea  of  picking  up 
a  rock  to  throw  at  a  bird.  When  man  or 
boy,  biped  or  quadruped,  bird  or  beast 
is  pelted,  the  unfortunate  recipient  of  pro- 
jectile favors  is  said  to  be  rocked,  unless 
indeed  wood  be  put  in  requisition,  and  then 
he  is  said  to  be  chunked. 

In  Arkansas,  however,  the  term  donoch 

usurps  the  j)lace  of  either  rock  or  stone. 

That  touching  and  popular  Southern  ballad, 

yclept   "  llosin  the   bo'V,"    concludes  in 

these  pathetic  words : 

"  Then  fetch  mc  n  couple  of  Jonochs^ 
Place  one  at  my  lu*:i(l  and  my  tov* 
And  do  not  forget  to  write  on  i7,f 
The  name  of  oM  R4>sin  the  bow." 

*  lie  Koenia  to  liavo  biit»n  singnlarlt/  provided 
for  in  this  respect.        f  Quere,  ou  the  toe  f 
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No  shadow  of  doubt  can  possibly  remain 
in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  person, 
but  that  the  sovereign  State  of  Arkansas 
may  lay  just  and  true  claim  to  the  honor 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  interesting  in- 
dividual in  question. 

The  farther  south  you  travel,  the  more 
rude,  wild  and  energetic  the  language  you 
will  hear.  Our  newly  acquired  State  of 
Texas  excels  all  others  in  additions  and 
corruptions.  The  old  Texan  has  no  farm, 
it  is  a  ranche.  A  rope  he  knows  not ;  every 
thing  in  that  line  is  either  a  larriat  or  a 
caberos,  the  one  being  made  of  raw-hide 
twisted  or  plaited,  and  the  latter  spun 
by  hand  from  the  hair  of  horses  or  neat 
cattle.  He  never  seeks  or  looks  for  any- 
thing, but  always  hunts  it.  He  hunts 
bees,  cattle,  a  missing  pair  of  oxen,  {he 
calls  them  beeves,)  or  a  doctor.  Nothing 
leaves  a  mark  to  him,  he  only  sees  sign, 
whether  of  bird  or  beast,  friend  or  enemy. 
You  hear  of  turkey  sign,  bear  sign,  hog 
sign,  cow  sign,  Indian  sign,  &c.  &c.  When 
he  wishes  to  leave,  he  does  not  say  with 
the  Yankee,  "Well,  we'd  better  be  a 
goin',"  but  ''Let's  vamos,''  or  "Let's 
vamos  the  ranche."  He  never  asks 
about  the  situation  of  the  grass  on  the 
prairie,  but  inquires  about  the  summer  or 
winter  range,  A  fish  spear  is  to  him  a 
groin ;  a  boat,  a  dugout  ;  a  halter,  a  bosaal ; 
a  whip,  a  quirt ;  a  house,  no  house,  but  a 
log-pen  ;  a  drove  of  horses  is  a  caviarde, 
and  when  a  universal  fright  among  them 
occurs,  it  is  a  stampede.  He  does  not  kill 
his  game  ;  he  saves,  or  gets  it,  or  makes  it 
come.  Apropos  to  this  we  will  record  an 
anecdote,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  we 
will  vouch : 

The  noted  Judge  W.,  better  known  as 
**  three-legged  Willie,"  once  attended  a 
barbacue  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  sohciting  their 
votes  for  Congress.  His  opponent  had 
slain  a  man  in  a  duel  or  street-fight,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  apologize  and  explain 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  act. 
Willie  listened  attentively  with  a  sneer 
upon  his  countenance,  and  when  he  had 
finished  arose  and  remarked :  "  The  gen- 
tleman need  not  have  wasted  so  much 
breath  in  excusing  himself  for  having  saved 
a  notorious  rascal ;  all  of  you  know  that  I 
have  shot  three,  and  two  of  them  I  got. 
The  monosyllable  "there,"  or,  in  the 


backwoodsman's  language,  thar — ^has  its 
original  meaning  so  singularly  perverted 
and  enlarged,  and  lays  claim  to  so  maov 
and  such  peculiar  significations,  that  it  u 
worthy  our  especial  notice. 

A  man  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  a 
frohc  or  a  fight,  a  wedding  or  a  funeral, 
probably  answers,  Tm  thar.  A  person 
wishing  to  imply  that  he  is  perfectly  at 
home  in  anything,  says  he  is  thar  ;  a  good 
hunter  or  fisher  is  also  thar,  A  jockey 
once  sold  a  draft-horse  with  this  recom-' 
mendation  :  "  He  ain't  no  petikeler  beau- 
ty, stranger,  to  boast  on,  but  when  you 
get  to  the  bottom  of  a  hill  with  a  heavy 
load  he's  thar,  I  tell  you."  The  poor  man, 
however,  found  out  that  his  new  purchase 
under  such  circumstances,  certainly  was 
thar,  and  thar  he  was  Ukely  to  remain,  as 
neither  words  nor  blows  could  induce  him 
to  budge  a  foot. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  the  South, 
which  illustrates  very  well  one  of  Ha 
many  uses  of  this  word.  The  king  o 
beasts,  it  is  said,  invited  all  his  subject 
to  a  ball,  and  all  attended  in  complumo 
with  the  princely  invitation,  with  the  ci 
ception  of  the  poor  donkey,  who  remaine 
outside,  solacing  himself  with  the  music  c 
the  violins,  that  were  merrily  keeping  tim 
to  the  very  fantastic  toes  of  the  jocun 
dancers.  Several  messengers  in  vain  wei 
sent  to  press  his  entrance,  and  finally  h 
majesty  himself  condescended  to  seek  th 
sage,  and  insist  upon  his  returning  wit 
him.  "  Your  majesty,"  replied  Jacl 
"  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  dancing,  bi 
if  there's  any  singing  to  be  done,  wh 
I'm  tharr 

The  avidity  with  which  a  name  or  event 
seized  upon  to  coin  a  new  phrase  is  truly  ci 
rious.  An  actor,  popular  with  the  man] 
headed,  enacts  the  part  of  a  fireman,  wf 
enjoys  the  euphonious  name  of  Mose,  an 
an  actress,  at  the  same  time,  takes  il 
character  of  a  demoiselle  called  Lize.  Ti 
piece  meets  with  almost  unprecedented  su< 
cess  among  a  certain  class,  and  straigh 
way  every  fireman  becomes  a  Mose,  an 
every  incipient  modiste  a  Lize. 

A  Mr.  Swartwout,  whose  moral  idei 
were  somewhat  confounded,  owing  pe 
haps  to  not  properly  understanding  tl 
correct  acceptation  of  meum  and  teum,  < 
else  laboring  under  the  erroneous  supp 
sition  that  as  a  large  amount  of  the  re»  p 
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cnue  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  A.  were  in  his  pos- 
ition, his  right  to  them  was  superior  to 
inj  other  of  the  large  number  of  owners, 
baring  made  rather  free  with  the  money 
in  creating  cities  m  Texas,  buying  water- 
kte  in  Oregon,  and  building-lots  in  the 
noon,  suddenly, 

"When  the  light  of  other  days  had  faded," 

ladere 

'*The  mom,  in  msset  mantle  clad, 

Wdked  o'er  the  dew  of  our  high  eastern  hills," 

**AliiUt  evasit,  erupii,  excesrit  ;'*  or,  in 
ov  Temacular,  ran  away  between  two 
daj8  and  achieved  immortality  ;  not  in 
Mosequence  of  having  given  his  name 
to  a  collection  of  log  huts  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Trinidad,  but  from  the  very 
fcet  of  his  "  absquatulation,**  as  the  papers 
tf  the  day  termed  it. 

More    fortunate    than    that  ambitious 

l^fat  who,  to  obtain  a  wide-spread  noto- 

nety  and  an  undying  name,  committed 

inon  on  the  Ephesian  temple,  no  decree 

vu  fdlminated  agamst  him,  and  all  run- 

^JDg    away  imder  similar  circumstances 

tas  thenceforth  denominated  swartwouting, 

vntfl  an  Ohio  postmaster,  Moses  by  name, 

following  the  example  of  his  illustrious 

]lredeces8or,  suddenly  made  his  exit  0.  P. 

Hith  the  P.  O.  funds  in  his  pocket.    As 

liii  name  was  more  vulgar  and  more  easily 

to  be  pronounced  than  the  other,  it  soon 

obtuned  a  notoriety  which  threatened  to 

impair  the  brilliance  of  the  other,  and  mo- 

agfiM  is  now  universally  admitted  to  signify 

mnning  away  under  any  circumstances. 

We  believe,  however,  that    the  matter 

hii  been  finally  adjusted,  the  first  expres- 

VOD  being  used  to  imply  aristocratic,  and 

the  latter  democratic  performances  in  that 

Ibe. 

It  really  appears  that  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety combine  to  give  circulation  to  slang 
tenns,  especially  those  that  can  lay  any 
dun  to  wit.  The  lawyer  employs  them 
&  addressing  a  jury ;  the  stump-speaker 
oakesfree  use  of  them  in  his  political  can- 
Vtts;  and  although  it  has  never  been  our 
kl  to  hear  an  intentional  application  of 
ttem  in  the  pulpit,  yet  we  are  assured 
dut  the  followmg  is  a  fact. 
Dr.  0.»  a  celebrated  divine,  lecturing  be- 
bn  a  elass  of  young  ladies,  in  speaking  of 
Kebadhadnezsar,  said:   ''Yes,   Ncbucha- 


donozar,  that  old  fool,  had  to  go  to  grass  to 
find  out  who  made  him." 

Playing  upon  the  same  expression  was 
the  remark  of  Mr.  G.  before  the  Hibernian 
Society.  "  While  France  bojists  her  lily, 
England  her  rose,  and  Scotland  her  this- 
tle, poor  Ireland  must  go  to  grass  for  an 
emblem." 

A  wide  difference  exists  between  rude 
and  vulgar  language.  We  use  the  term 
rude  in  contradistinction  to  polished  or  re- 
fined ;  coarse  or  rough  were  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Crabbe  thus  draws  the  distinction 
between  these  three : 

"  Coarse  language  is  used  by  persons  of 
naturally  coarse  feelings.  '  The  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste 
requires  may  be  more  liable  to  imitation  than 
the  coarser  feelings  of  minds  less  cultivated.' — 
Craig. 

"  Rough  language  is  used  by  those  whose 
tempers  are  either  naturally  or  occasionally 
rough. 

*  This  is  some  fellow 
Who  having  been  praised  for  bluntness  doth 

affect 
A  saucy  roughnessJ* — Siiakspeare. 

"  Rude  language  is  used  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  any  better.  *ls  it  in  destroying 
and  pullinpr  down  that  skill  is  displayed  ?  'The 
rudest  hand  is  more  than  equal  to  the  task.' — 
Burke." 

Rudeness  of  language  must  always  exist 
amonff  a  class  of  adventurers  like  those  of 
our  Southern  and  Western  States.  The 
opportunities  of  acquiring  the  veriest  ru- 
diments of  an  English  education  are  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  all ;  but  nothing  more. 
Their  rudeness  of  language,  however,  is  al- 
most entirely  exempt  from  any  resemblance 
to  vulgarity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  bold,  en- 
ergetic, expressive,  almost  Indian  in  its 
character,  delivered  and  enunciated  in  a 
blunt,  open,  clear  and  straight-forward 
manner,  which  exhibits  at  once  the  daring 
spirit  and  decisive  mind  of  the  speakers. 

For  pure  vulgarity  you  must  seek  in 
thronged  cities  and  densely  populated 
counties — not  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  a 
new  country.  A  comparison  drawn  be- 
tween the  patois,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  of  the  North  and  South,  must 
result  vastly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  drawling,  nasal  tone,  indicative  of 
Eastern  origin,  strikes  the  ear  of  a  for- 
eigner with   a  much  more  disa^cQ.Q.ibU 
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feeling  than  the  rude,  blunt,  but  clearly 
spoken  words  of  the  South. 

But  if  English  tourists  can  find  enough 
of  faults  in  our  Yankee  dialect  to  accuse 
us  of  downright  vulgarity,  what  can  they 
say  of  their  own  cockneyisra,  as  re- 
ported by  their  own  authorities  ?  Illus- 
trative of  this  we  shall  transcribe  one  or 
two  specimens  from  Mr.  Pegge's  amusing 
book,  entitled  "  Anecdotes  of  the  English 
Language,  chiefly  regarding  the  Local  Dia- 
lect of  London  and  its  Vicmity :" 

"You  have  often,  no  doubt,  sir,  heard  luxuri- 
ant orators  in  Parliament  talking  about  it^  and 
about  it,  without  your  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  jet  of  the  argument.  Let  roe  then 
introduce  you  to  a  true  mercantile  Cockney  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  one  who  has  regu- 
larly risen  from  sweeping  the  shop  and  snor- 
ing under  the  counter,  to  ride  in  his  coach 
and  dozo  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  and  who 
affects  no  language  but  such  as,  he  would  tell 
you,  his  father  learnt  him  ;  he  would  show  a 
sovereign  disdain  of  rhetoric  and  elocution, 
and  give  his  reasons  in  his  own  words,  thus : 

"  On  a  motion  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  get  rid 

of  the  question,  Mr. ,  member  for  Hanly- 

down,  said,  *  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  a  word 
on  the  motion  now  afore  the  House,  and  that  there 
is  this  here.  The  point  is,  shall  its  adjourn,  or 
shall  us  not  ?  Now,  sir,  I  never  knoxoed  no  good 
that  ever  conCd  from  hasty  decisions,  and 
therefore  I  shall  support  the  motion,  but  upon 
a  different  ground  from  that  on  which  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  stood  when  he  made  it.  I 
would  tirst  ax  the  honorable  gentleman, 
whether,  if  he  had  not  seed  that  his  question 
moitgkt  have  been  lost,  he  would  have  icent  so 
far  as  to  have  moved  the  adjournment ;  but  that 
is  his^n  affair,  and  I  shall  wote  for  it  and  be- 
cause why!  Delays  are  not  always  so  dan- 
gerous as  the  honorable  gentleman  may  think. 
Wlien  I  shall  be  ourcJ  by  my  constituents  what 
went  with  such  a  question  ?  can  I,  without 
blushing,  say  it  was  lost  for  want  of  due  con- 
sideration ;  therefore,  sir,  I  wote  that  we  ad- 
journ ;  and  it  being  now  early  in  the  day,  and 
none  of  us  perhaps  either  a-dry  or  a-hnnrrry, 
we  shall  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  fetch- 
ing a  icalk  for  'dfric  whi/e,  and  each  may  con- 
sider with  his'self  on  the  main  question,  and 
how  far  it  is  attended  with  profit  or  loss  to  his 
country:  ''^Peggejol  168. 

Now  we  do  not  imagine  that  this 
identical  speech  was  ever  delivered  in  the 
House  ;  but  we  do  imagine,  and  have  every 
right  to  believe,  that  something  very  like 
it  would  be  heard  from  such  a  person 
under  simihr  circumstances. 


The  following  little  dialogue  is 
have  passed  between  a  citizen 
servant : 

"  Citizen,  Villiam,  1  vants  my  vig. 

Servant.  Vich  vig,  sir  ? 

Citizen.  Vy,  the  vite  vig  in  the  vo< 
box,  vich  I  vore  last  Vedne^ay  at  the  v 

Pegge,  fo 

The  late  Mr.  Matthews  used 
scribe  very  humorously  the  distr 
citizen  who,  on  the  deck  of  a  ] 
steamer,  had  lost  his  hat  and  wig ; 

"  Citizen.  O  Lor,  missus,  ray  hat  i 
overboard. 

Wife.  My  eye  and  Betty  Mar 
there's  a  wale ! 

Passenger.  A  whale !  where  ?  wIm 
give  a  fi'  poun*  note  to  see  a  whale. 

Captain.    There   an't   never    no 
wheres,  sir ;  it's  the  gen'elman's  misp 
fication,  sir;  it's  his  vife's  wail  vot  si 
over  her  vig,  sir,  that's  all." — Pegge, : 

There  are  two  peculiarities 
language  which  attract  the  especia 
tion  of  foreigners  visiting  America, 
will  barely  mention  them  ere  we 
to  the  legitimate  purpose  of  this 
The  first  is  the  clearness  and  dist: 
of  enunciation  of  Americans  genei 
different  from  the  clipping,  smc 
style  of  many  of  the  English,  wh 
determined  never  to  send  a  word  i 
world  in  all  its  full  and  just  prop 
Should  a  word  commence  with  a 
instance,  it  is  decapitated  sans  ce\ 
and  should  it  terminate  with  th,  tl 
extremity  is  equally  liable  to  suffei 
tation,  the  remainder  being  wound 
a  ball  by  the  tongue  and  rolled  o 
miserably  dilapidated  condition. 

To    others,    again,    they    mus 
make   additions  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  proverb — "  Gite  him  an  inch, 
will  take  an  ell ;"  they  add  an  ad 
letter  to  both  inch  and  ell;  thus 
the  one  into  hinch,  and  the  other 
place  never  to  be  mentioned  to  c 
lite.     We  believe  that  all  candid  '. 
travellers  have  admitted  the  superi 


*  Witli  cockney  gourmands  great's  the  d 

whether 

At  home  they  stay,  or  forth  to  Paris 

For  as  they  linger  here,  or  wander  thitl 

The  flesh  of  calves  to  them  is  wecU  * 
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proDUDciation  of  the  lower  classes  of  this 
eonntiy  over  that  of  their  own  country- 
men of  the  same  caste. 

The  second  reflects  but  little  credit 
upon  our  good  sense:  we  refer  to  the 
ridiculous  mock-modesty  and  affectation 
with  which  we  eschew  and  avoid  all  those 
vords  which,  harmless  and  pure  in  them- 
lelres,  may  have  received  a  vulgar  and 
UBproper  meaning  from  vulgar  and  im- 
proper persons. 

Upon  this  subject  we  dare  say  but  little 
fcr  fear  of  offendinc;  the  over-fastidious 
nader,  and  shall  merely  quote  from 
Bemory  a  capital  take-off  upon  our  weak- 
JK88  in  this  respect,  from  a  farce  written, 
We  believe,  by  an  English  author  : 

*•  Traveller.  Betty,  which  way  ia  the  wind  ? 

Betty.  I  don't  know,  sir.  Our  weather 
ftioster  is  out  of  order. 

Traveller.  Weather  rooster  ? 

Betty.  Ye-es,  sir.  The  wooden  he-hen  on 
top  of  the  barn. 

Traveller,  Oh,  the  ho-hen,  oh  ? 

Betty.  Yes,  sir.  When  lie's  in  order  ho 
^ways  turns  liis  west  side  to  where  the  wind 
«Qmes  from." 

We  present  at  the  head  of  this  article 
three  remarkable  books ;  the  first  glossary 
(with   the  exception  of  Mr.   Pickering's 
vocabulaTy)    of    the    cisatlantic    English 
kngoage,  the  last  and  incomparably  the 
best  of  the  transatlantic,  and  a  reprint,  or 
nther  re-compilation,  of  the  first  dictionary 
of  the  tongue  ever  compiled.     The  pro- 
duction of  these  works,  all  of  an  expensive 
description,   and  all  evincing    deep    re- 
March,  profound  study,  and  great  mental 
hbor,  proves  conclusively  the  great  and 
increasing  interest   which   literary   char- 
leters  of  the  present  day,  in  England  and 
America,  are  taking  in  their  native  lun- 
goage.     The  first  two  of  these  produc- 
tions'are  so  replete  with  amusement  and 
mterest,  and  so  full  of  humor,  that  they 
^  bear  reading  in   course ;  which  we 
tike  to  be  one  of  the  highest  comi)liinents 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  any  work  of  a 
lexicographic  character. 

la  that  rare  and  curious  novel,  "  Up- 
dike Underbill,"  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
^e  believe  ever  written  in  America,  is 
Rcorded  the  case  of  a  voun^x  hidy  who 
Weavored  to  read  herself  into  the  good 
gnces  of  the  schoolmaster-hero  of  the 


tale.  After  reading,  or  pretending  to 
read,  nearly  through  his  somewhat  meagre 
library,  she  at  length  unfortunately  bor- 
rowed a  dictionary,  which  was  returned 
in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  a  note, 
stating  that  she  had  read  it  through,  and 
found  it  very  amusing,  but  rather  discon- 
nected.  Had  a  more  fortunate  fate  placed 
in  her  hand  either  of  the  two  books  now 
before  us,  her  note  would  not  have  ap- 
peared so  ridiculous.  In  fact  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  men  who  exhaust  their 
days  at  work  upon  words  should  not  oc- 
casionally play  upon  them. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
task  was  to  distinguish  between  those 
provincialisms  of  English  origin  which  are 
current  here,  and  those  of  undoubted 
home  production.  After  his  list  of  words 
had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  large 
number  of  terms  of  this  description  that 
are  used  in  our  common  conversation,  he 
then  examined  thoroughly  the  dialects  of 
those  parts  of  England  whence  our  colo- 
nies had  principally  emigrated.  Upon 
comparing  these  with  our  familiar  words, 
especially  those  of  the  New  England 
States,  he  discovered  a  striking  similarity 
not  only  in  them,  but  in  the  tone  and  ac- 
cent with  which  they  arc  usually  spoken, 
and  that,  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  col- 
loquial phrases  peculiar  to  this  section  are 
derived  directly  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  same  words  are  frequently  found  in 
the  writings  of  well  accredited  authors  of 
the  period  of  our  colonization. 

"  It  may  he  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  idiom 
of  New  Knnrland  is  as  ])nre  Enp:lish,  taken  as 
a  whole,  as  was  spoken  in  En^^land  at  the  pe- 
riod wlien  these  colonies  Wf.^re  settled.  In 
mnkinu  this  assertion,  1  do  not  take  as  a  stan- 
dard  the  nasal  twanjj.  the  drawlinjj  enuncia- 
tion, or  those  perversions  of  languajro  which 
the  inrnorant  and  unednoatcd  adopt.  Nor  would 
1  acknowl«'fliro  the  abuse  of  many  of  our  most 
useful  wonls.  For  tliese  j)iTvorsions  i  make 
no  other  defense  or  ajjology,  hut  that  they  oc- 
cur in  all  countries,  and  in  every  language." 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  he  should  confine  himself  strictly 
to  words  of  undoubted  American  origin, 
or  embrace  in  his  vocabulary  all  the  per- 
versions of  language  in  common  use  among 
us  ;  and  lie  wisely  chose  the  latter  course, 
inserting  many  words  found  in  other  au- 
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thoriliea,  and  in  all  such  cases  giving 
credit  to  whomsoever  it  was  due.  All 
words  of  striolly  American  origin  he  has 
illustrated  by  copious  extracts  from  books 
and  the  public  journals,  when  such  illus- 
trations could  be  found.  The  liumorous 
writings  of  Judge  Haliburton  ;  the  works  of 
Judge  Hall,  Mrs.  Kiikland  and  Charles  V. 
HofFraao;  the  highly  colored  tales  of  Por- 
ter, Kobb,  and  Field  ;  the  amusing  let- 
ters of  the  soi-disanl  Messieurs  Uajor 
Downing  and  Major  Jones;  Longstreth's 
laughable  Georgia  Scenes ;  Sherwood's 
Gazetteer  of  Georgia  ;  Crockett's  Life,  &c, 
&c.,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution. 
It  is  impossible  that  so  early  a  production 
of  the  l(ind  should  be  perfect,  or  contain 
anything  near  the  whole  number  of  those 
words  and  phrases  now  current  among  us  ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is,  how  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  succeeded  in  collecting  so  many,  and 
illustrating  them  so  well. 

He  gives  us  an  introductory  chapter 
upOD  the  dialects  of  England,  which 
merits  a  careful  perusal.  In  it  he  defends 
the  claims  of  our  language  to  purity,  and 
here  we  shall  allow  him  to  speak  for  him- 

Mlf. 

"The  most  recent  investigations  in  which 
the  science  of  philolo|ry  Iish  been  brought  to 
bear  on  (he  Englisli  1angua|;e,  have  siiown 
that  it  is  of  purely  Gothic  origin,  descended 
through  languages  of  which  siilficlenl  remains 
to  m&Ke  gmnmatlcal  as  well  as  etymological 
comparisons  nracticable.  It  is  true  Uiat  some 
bare  regarded  it  as  a.  perfect  mongrel,  witiiout 
■nj  natural  parent,  compounded  of  various 
languages  and  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  !l!axon, 
French,  Wei^h,  etc.,  etc.  But  aldiough  tlie 
language  is  very  much  mixed,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  not  as  pure,  and  as  closely  allied 
to  ihe  Anglo-Saxon  and  M(Eso-Gothic,  as  the 
languages  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  to  the 
Latin.  (Jr,  in  other  words,  it  is  probable  that 
the  English  is  not  more  impregnated  with 
words  of  the  Iiatin  stock,  than  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  I'ortLiguese  are  with 
words  of  the  Teutonic  slock. 

"  The  nalural  tendeocyof  language  is  to  im- 
prove ;  aod  when  a  people  canoot  expreKa 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  a  particular  idea 
or  shade  of  meaning,  they  either  form  a  word 
todenoteit  from  a  root  or  roots  already  in  the 
language,  or  borrow  a  word  from  other  lan- 
guages which  expresses  it  already. 

"  With  re;;ard  to  the  English  languajre  this 
last-mentioned  process  has  been  adopledlo  an 
extent  which,  while  it  has  enriched  our  vocab- 
ulary with  a  vast  number  of  terms,  has,  it 


must  be  confeased,  greatly  impaired  its  repn> 
ductive  power.  The  original  subslraluni  d 
Aonlo-Saxon  speech  has  been  overlaid  with 
multitudes  of  common  and  conversational  wonJs 
from  the  French,  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
terms  from  ihe  Latin,  ana  technicalities  from 
the  Greek ;  and  the  process  is  corialaotly 
going  ou.  Vet  in  spite  of  these  immenw ac- 
cessions to  its  vocabulary,  the  structure  of  Ibg 
English  has  lemaioed  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  from  the  period  when  It  first  became 
a  language.  Moreover,  the  number  of  foreign 
importations  contained  In  our  dictionaries  gives 
by  no  means  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
such  words  which  we  actually  make  use  of. 
The  greater  part  of  our  household,  colloquial, 
and  poetical  expressions  are  Saxon,  and  so  are 
all  those  important  words  called  particles,  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  speech  hingea; 
whereas  an  immense  number  of  the  words  de- 
rived from  other  sources  belong  exclusively  to 
tlie  language  of  books,  and  many  even  to  par- 


The  present  dialects  have  existed  in 
England  from  a  very  early  period,  and  it 
is  not  pretended  by  writers  on  the  subjaet 
that  any  are  of  recent  origin. 

"  In  early  times,"  says  Dr.  Bosworth,  "  there 
was  clearly  a  considerable  dialectic  variety  in 
the  writings  of  men  residing  in  different  prov- 
inces. The  differences  observable  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  most  cultivaled  classes  would 
Be  still  more  marked  and  apparent  in  the  mass 
of  population,  or  in  the  less  educated  comran- 
nity.  These,  from  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
had  little  communication  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  other  provinces ;  and  having  few  oppM- 
(unlties  and  little  inducement  to  leave  tneir 
own  neighborhood,  they  intermarried  among 
each  other,  and  from  their  limited  acquaintance 
and  circumscribed  views,  they  would  naturally 
be  much  attached  to  their  old  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  language.  Tlie  same  cause  oper- 
ating from  age  to  age,  would  keep  united  the 
greater  part  of  the  population,  or  the  families 
of  the  middle  stations  of  life ;  it  may,  therefore, 
be  well  expected  that  much  of  the  peculiarity 
of  dialect  prevalent  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  ia 
presers-ed  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  pro- 
vincial dialects  of  the  same  districts.  In  thwe 
local  dialects,  then,  remnants  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  tongue  may  be  found  in  the  least  alter- 
ed, most  uncorrupl,  and  therefore  its  pureit 

"  In  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the  Eng- 
lish dialects  afford  important  materials  for  elu- 
cidating that  portion  of  English  histoiy  which 
relates  to  the  early  colonization  of  Great 
Britain  ;   for,  if  history  were  silent  on  the  sub- 


*  Prebee  to  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  zxvi 
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JMt,  t  philological  test  applied  to  the  dialects 
of  the  conntry  would  show  what  nations  con- 
Iriboted  to  ita  colonization." 

To  establish  the  number  of  provincial - 
;  inn  that  are  or  have  been  in  current  use, 
I    Mr.  Bartlett  quotes  from  high  authority. 

"The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1844,  in 
u  ftrUde  on  the  provinciaUflmn  of  the  Euro- 
pnn  languages,  gives  the  following  results  of 
uinqairy  into  the  number  of  provincial  words 
vlaeh  had  then  been  arrested  by  local  glos- 
vnes: 


Shropshire, 

( Dn'ODshire  and  Cornwall, 
j  Devonshire  (North), 
(Ezmoor, 

Herefordshire, 

LiDcashire, 

Snfiblk, 

Norfolk, 

Somersetshire, 

Sossez, 

Essex, 

Wiltshire, 
5  Hallamshire, 
f  Craven, 
North  Country, 
Cheshire, 
Grose  and  Pegge,* 


1,993 

878 

1,146 

370 

822 

1,922 

2,400 

2.500 

1,204 

371 

589 

592 

1,568 

6,169 

3,750 

903 

3,500 

30.687 


***  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing 
^  synonymous,  superfluous,  or  cominon  to 
J^Uh  county,  there  are  nevertheless  many  of 
^Vm  which,  although  alike  orthograpiiicully, 
'^  vastly  dissimilar  in  signification.  Making 
IfeBse  allowances,  they  amount  to  a  little  more 
ban  20,000 ;  or,  according  to  the  number  of 
SSnglish  counties  hitherto  illustrated,  to  the 
tTorage  ratio  of  1478  to  a  county.  Calcu- 
%ling  the  twenty-six  unpublished  in  the  same 
Mio  (for  there  are  supposed  to  bo  as  many 
^oids  collected  by  jlcrsons  who  havo  never 
poUtished  them)  they  will  furnish  36,428  ad- 
oifioDal  provincialisms,  forming  in  the  aggre- 
pts  59,000  words  in  the  colloquial  tongue  of 
w  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the  chief  part, 
fodace  proofs  of  legitimate  origin.' " 

Tins  was  evidently  written  before  the 

Sarance  of  Mr.  Halliweirs  work,  of 
h  author  he  subsequently  makes  hon- 
•*ble  mention.  Mr.  Bartlett's  work  may 
kiiid  to  contain  eight  principal  classes 
^  words,  to  illustrate  each  of  which  we 
■Wl  qoote  from  him,  giving  an  occasional 
•'■ittple  of  his  style  of  defining  them. 

*  Set  down  as  Metropolitan. 


First.  Words  of  Dutch  origin. 

"  Among  these  terms  arc  ccH.'hj.  crullers,  oly- 
koke,  spiick  and  appltjees,  ruUichiof,  kohlslaa, 
pit. 

"  The  terms  for  various  play  thin  j^s,  holidays, 
&,c.,  preserve  among  children  their  original 
Dutch  names ;  as  scup^  htxtplCj  fjf.\  wee,  pil^f 
phikstcr,  paas.  Other  words  conliued  lo  chil- 
dren are  pinky,  terawchy.^^ 

Second.  Those  of  French  origin. 

**  Among  the  words  of  French  origin  are 
cache,  calahttose,  Mdte,  bayou,  sault,  leiee, 
crevasse,  habilan,  charivari.^^ 

Third.  Those  of  Spanish  origin. 

"  The  Spanish  colonists  in  Florida,  and  our 
intercourse  with  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  main, 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  few 
Spanisli  word.-s.  Among  these  arc  c.nujtm,  car 
xortin,  chaparrah  pistarcen,  ruucho,  vanio.^.^* 

*'  Cdhvot.  Probably  from  cohort,  Spanish  and 
French,  defined  in  the  old  French  and  Eni^^lish 
Dictionary  of  lloilybrand,  15U3,  as  *a  com- 
pany or  band.'  It  is  used  in  the  South  and 
Wes^t:  a  coinpany,  a  union  of  men  tnr  a  pre- 
datory cxcurs>ion,'and  sometimes  a  partnership 
in  business. 

"•If  I  I'.oiilil  fret  the  township  and  ranjje, 
IM  make  a  oilmui  IjiibineHs  v.ith  ihr  old  man.  — 
Slywnt  Sif'ji;s,  p.  37. 

*'  *  The  llioosior  took  him  aside,  told  him  there 
was  a  Miuirt  chance  of  a  pile  on  one  of  the 
card  tables,  and  that,  if  he  liked,  he  would  <ro  in 
with  him  in  caho^U.'— Field's  Wrytcni  Talis, 
p.  108.^' 

'' dicortin,  ilfspan.  caiar,)  in  j-iiw;  applied 
to  hordes;  a  word  chiefly  used  in  the  ScMiihern 
States.  *  There's  some  monstrcms  fractious 
characters  down  in  our  beat,  and  ihoyinus'nt 
come  carortin  almut  mo  when  I  give  orders/ — 
Major  Jont'.s*  Courtship,  p.  l20. 

"  *  Old  Alic  had  a  dau^-hter  tiiat  was  a  most 
cnticin  creatur,  and  1  seed  Tom  Settlers  ca- 
L'ortin  round  hur  like  a  young  bulllilo.' — Rubb^s 
Sqitatter'^s  Life.'^ 

Fourth.  Tliose  of  Negro  origin. 

Amonff  these  will  be  found  such  words 
as  buckra,  gwain,  and  similar  expressions, 
as  do7i€  come,  done  gone,  6lc.  iVrc. 

Buckra,  a  white  man.  A  term  univer- 
sally applied  to  white  men  by  the  blacks 
of  the  African  coast,  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  Southern  States.  In  the  language  of 
the  Calabar  coast,  buckra  means  devil ; 
not  however  in  the  sense  wc  apply  to  it, 
but  that  of  a  demon,  a  powerful  or 
supreme  being. 
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"  The  tenii  swanga  buckra,  often  used  by 
the  blacks,  means  an  elegantly  dressed  while 
man  or  dandy. 

"Which  country  you  like  beet!  Buckra 
country  very  good,  plenty  for  yam,  (food,) 
slenly  for  luinboo,  (clothing.)  Buckra  maa 
bonk  iarn— Buckra  man  rise  early — he  like  a 
cold  [uorning;  nigger  no  like  cold." — Car- 
michticCs  West  Indies,  vol.  i,  p.  311. 

Fifth.  Those  of  Indian  ori^n. 

''The  Indian  element  in  ourlanj^age,  or 
rather  tlie  Indian  words  which  liave  become 
adopted  in  it,  consist,  Ist.  Of  geographical 
name^.  2d.  Of  the  names  of  varioua  ammale, 
blrd^,  and  fishes.  3d.  Of  fruits  andccreuls; 
particularly  tlie  peveral  preparations  of  tlio 
litter  for  eating.  Thus  from  Indian  com,  we 
have  sainp,  hominy,  and  supatcn  ;  from  the 
manioc  plant,  jnanditica  and  tapinca.  4lh. 
Such  articles  known  to  and  used  by  the  ludi- 
an:),  wliicli  the  Europeans  did  not  possess,  as 
caiiiK,  luimiauck,  Inbacco,  mnceasin,  i^mmican; 
also,  barbccve,  hurricane,  poic-icou:. 

Sixth.  Those  peculiarly  our  own. 

"  The  clans  of  words  wliicli  owe  their  origin 
tocirciinisiancoBor  produciiona  peculiar  to  the 
United  Slates,  ench  as  backiroods,  hackieonds- 
wtii,  bmdstufff,  barrens,  botlona,  buffalo-riihe, 
eani:-hrtil:e,  cj/presi-brake,  elitiiboard,  eiirn-bnioni. 
n-shih^ing,  cleariii^,  iliaJ-wn:;,   digi^bifr; 


Jyif-flU',  llit-lniaf,huxkiag,t'iiiiyliarrctis,  prairie, 
priiiris  ihvf,  prairie  hen,  mingle,  s 
liek,   sffraimah,  tnag,  sleigh,  &.c.. 


nseil  tir.-it  at  tlie  West,  and  afterwards  in  othci 
parts  of  the  country,  often  originate  in  some 
curious  anecdote  or  oi'eiit,  which  is  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  month,  and  soon  made  the 
priporty  of  all.  Political  writers  and  slump- 
spOiikers  perform  a  prominent  jnrt  in  the  in- 
vention and  difTiision  of  these  plirascs.  Among 
those  may  be  mentioned,  to  cave  in,  lo  acknovl- 
eJge  the  corn,  to  Jtmh  in  tlie  jian,  lo  bark  up  the 
wnin-f  tree,  to  pull  up  slake»,  to  be  a  caalion,  lo 
fzzk  rial,  loflat  out,  lo^fix  his  flint,  to  be  among 
the  missing,  to  give  him  Jetsy,  to  iee  Iheele- 
pban',  to  fly  an.unil,  lo  tucker  out,  to  use  up,  to 
i/M?4*  into,  tomizile.  In  absquatuSale,  tocoUon,  lo 
hifer,''  &.C.,  &.e. 

"  Carryings  on,    Riotings — frollckings. 

" '  Every  liody  tDCk  Christmas,  especially  the 
nig;:er4,  and  sich  carrying  on — sich  dancin' 
and  >iii;;in' — and  shootin'  poppers  and  sky- 
rochet.-',  you  never  did  see.' — Major  Jones' 
Cuurlf-iiip. 

"'  -Slic  hail  belter  not  come  about  me,  with 
any  of  hot  caiomkerous  carryins  on  tliis  morn- 
ia.'—CArm.  ,/Pinevitk." 


"  Care  In.  Said  of  the  earlh,  which  bft 
down  when  digging  a  bank.  Figntatively,  ti 
break  down,  to  eive  up.  '  At  a  late  dinner  lb. 
VV.  arose  to  maKe  a  speech,  bat  soon  eartd  m.' 
—  Washington  paper.  " 

"  Diggiits.  A  word  first  used  at  the  vat 
ern  lead  mines  to  denote  places  where  Ibe  oi 
was  dug.     Instead  of  saying  this  or  thsl  Jim, 


r  seed  in  these  di 


•gg"^ 


I  killed  tla 

«y,iM 

powerful  mixture  it  is  too.'— HoM'i  Sji* 
Ur's  Life." 

"  Caution.  To  be  a  warning ;  a  conmai 
expreission  in  familiar  language. 

"'  There's  a  plaguy  sight  of  folks  in  AmniMi 
Major,  and  the  way  they  swallow  down  the 
cheap  boohs  is  a  caution  to  old  raga  aad  puH^ 
makers.' — Major  Downing's  May-Dayinnx 
York. 

"■Moses  wound  up  his  description  oflbt 
piano,  by  t^aying  that  the  way  ihe  aeer  creetui 
could  pull  music  out  of  it  was  a  caufJM  * 
hoarse  owls.' — Thorpe's  Mysteries  qftiie  itufr 
woods," 

"  Cracker.  A  small,  hard  biscuit,  probtb^ 
so  called  from  tlie  noise  ii  emits  when  brokeB. 
The  word  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Uiiild 
Sutes. 

"The  following  anecdote  was  related  tomt 
by  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin:  'When  tMid- 
ling  in  England  with  his  family  in  161B,  ht 
stopped  at  an  inn,  and  ordered  the  servtnl  B 
brinn  them  some  crackers  and  cheese,  fwdicii 
lunch;  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  tbe 
servant  return  with  a  plalcfui  of  cheese  Ui 
half  a  dozen  nul-cracksrs.^ " 

Serenlk.  Those  old  English  iroidl 
which  are  erroneously  supposed  to  tw 
peculiar  to  America.  Among  thU  cIm 
will  be  found,  chore,  reckon,  guess,  hui 

under,  dread/at,  clean. 

"  To  reckon.  To  tliiok ;  to  imagine;  ■ 
conclude;  to  gncsa.  Used  in  some  pirti'' 
the  United  States  as  guess  is  in  Ihe  Noitben 
It  is  provincial  in  England  in  the  same  »M 
and  is  noticed  in  the  glossaries  of  PcMS  W 
Becket.  >[r.  Hamilton,  in  his  remartu  ii|>* 
the  Yorkshire  dialect,  says,  '  Z  rreioii  woM 
out  on  every  occasion,  as  perhaps  aliens  wo* 
expect  from  this  country  of 'ready  reckonem.' 

" '  General,  I  guess  we  best  say  nothin  m*' 
about  Brilin,  says  I.  Well,  says  he,  JUjor, 
recl!on  you're  right.' — Major  Dou^niag's  W 
lers,  p.  208. 

"'I  recAvmyou  hardly  ever  was  at  ashootio 
match,  stranger,  from  Ihe  cut  of  your  coat.'' 
Georgia  Scenes,  p.  198." 

"  Clean,  ode.    (ADg.-Sax.  clunc)    Qub 
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prfectly;  fally;  completely.  This  sense  is 
Mir  litue  used." — Johnson, 

*'In  the  United  States  it  is  common  among 
i»  illiterate ;  but  rarely  seen  in  composition. 

"'  Spenser  labored  to  restore  ^ood  and  natural 
English  words,  as  have  been  along  time  out  of 
we,  and  almost  deane  disherited.' — Obscrva- 
tim$  on  Spenser^s  Fairy  Queen,  by  E.  R. 

"'The  people  pasaedf cZean  over  Jordan.' — 
Mna,  ill,  17." 

"'He  gave  him  a  kick  that  sent  him  clean 
•m  the  fence,  into  the  Deacon's  potato-patch.' 
— Jfo'or  Douming^s  Letters,  p.  23." 

"  To  knock  un&r,  A  common  expression  to 
faote  that  one  yields  or  submits." — Johnson. 

"'For  ten  times  ten,  and  that's  a  hunder, 
I  hae  been  made  to  gaze  and  wonder, 
When  frae  Parnassus  thou  didst  thimdcr 

Wi'  wit  and  skill ; 
Wherefore  Fll  soberly  knock  under, 

And  quat  my  quill.' 

Allen  Ramsay, 

" 'Says  General  J ,  Major, I  reckon  I  can 

4bkmore  Saratoga  water  than  you.  1*11  bet 
lYork  shilling  of  that,  says  I.  'Done,'  says 
Hand  down  lie  wnnt  to  the  spring  with  a 
Mier.  I  got  a  bucket,  and  down  i  went  to 
V  spring.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  smashed 
in  pitcber  in  a  minit.  (Says  lie,  Major,  1 
hoacunder.^-^Major  Downin^^s  Letter s." 

Eighth.  Per\'ersions  of  English  word.s. 

*The  greatest  perversions  of  the  English 
InigQage  arise  from  two  opposite  causes.  One 
tf  them  is  the  introduction  of  vulgarisms  by  un- 
lAicated  people,  who  not  having  the  command 
tf  proper  words  to  express  thoir  ideas,  invent 
others  for  the  purpo-so.  These  words  continue 
iBODg  this  class,  arc  transmitted  by  them  to 
their  children,  and  thus  become  permanent  and 
inrineial.  They  are  next  seized  u[)on  by 
ltBmp4peakers  at  political  meetings,  because 
they  have  an  influence  and  are  popular  with  tiic 
■uses.  Next  we  hear  them  on  tlie  iloor  of 
Coogresa  and  in  our  halU  of  legislation. 
Qpoled  by  the  newspapers,  they  become  fa- 
dliar  to  all,  and  take  their  place  in  the  coU 
kqaial  language  of  the  whole  people.  Loxi- 
oognphers  now  secure  them  and  give  them  a 
fwe  in  their  dictionaries ;  and  thus  they  he- 
me firmly  engrafted  on  our  language.  The 
Uy  of  lexicography  will  show  tiiat  this 
|ne888  has  long  been  going  on  in  England, 
taldoDbtlesa  other  languages  are  subject  to 
tehr  influences. 

*Bnt  the  greatest  injury  to  our  language 
■iies  from  the  perversion  of  legitimate  word«». 
ttdthe  invention  of  hybrid  and  other  inadmis- 
*|Uo  expressions  by  ^ucated  men,  and  par- 
^ienkrly  by  the  clergy.  This  class  is  the  one, 
ibore  all  others,  which  ought  to  be  the  con- 
**vilotB  rather  than  the  pcrverters  of  lan- 


guage. It  is  nevertheless  a  fact  which  cannot 
DC  denied,  that  many  strange  and  barbarous 
words,  to  which  our  ears  are  gradually  becom- 
ing familiar,  owe  to  them  their  origin  and 
introduction ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned 
such  verbs  as  to  fclloicship,  to  (Jifficull,  to  eientu- 
ate,  to  doxolvgizcy  to  lia})irify,  to  donate^''  &c., 
&c. 

Having,  we  hope,  given  the  reader  an 
idea  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  book,  of  his  manner 
of  illustrating  and  defining,  we  now  turn  to 
that  of  Mr.  Halliwell. 

This  work  contains  51,027  words,  some 
of  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  differ- 
ent glossaries,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  now,  as  the  author  Jisserts,  for  the 
first  time  properly  compiled,  defined  and 
illustrated.  In  his  initiatory  chapter 
"upon  English  dialects,"  the  author  gives 
lengthy  examples  of  each  county.  Not 
the  least  interesting  information  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  this  work  is, 
that  here  we  find  the  source  of  many  of 
those  words,  hitherto  mentioned  by  us, 
which  are  so  unjustly  termed  *' yankee- 
isms.^^  And  not  onlv  words  are  to  be 
found  here,  but  a  precedent  for  our  New 
England  pronunciation. 

For  instance,  in  llerefordsliire,  accofding 
to  our  author,  strong  ])retcrits  are  current, 
as  climb,  dumb;  shake,  shook \  s(jueeze, 
sqtiozc.  In  Derbyshire,  words  ending  in 
intj,  generally  omit  the  g,  but  it  is  some- 
times changed  into  //,  as  think  for  "  thing;" 
lovin  for  "  lovinjif.  "  In  Warwickshire 
they  say/ew/ for  "fool,"  «/iertm for  "shame," 
p-y-oper  for  **  paper ;"  a  and  o  arc  fre- 
(jucntly  interchanged,  as  drap^  shop,  yan- 
//(.T,  for  drop,  shop,  yonder  :  d  imd  ed  are 
added  to  words  ending  in  own,  as  droicnded 
and  (fownd  for  "  drowned"  and  *'  gown," 
<tc.  &c. 

We  extract  examples  of  the  dialects  of 
Staffordshire,  Sussex  and  Wiltshire,  and 
in  them  the  reader  will  recognize  many 
words  of  the  description  hitely  referred  to. 

Staffordshire. 

"  Conversation  between  a  Canal  Boatman 
and  his  Wife. 

Wife.  Dun  you  know  Suden  Mouth, 
Jemmy  ? 

Boatman.  Eees ;  an'  ii  neat  ion  good  fdler  he 
is  fein. 

Wifi*.  A  de^pret  quoiet  man,  but  he  loves  a 
sup  o'  drink.    Dun  yo  know  his  woif  ? 
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Boatman.  Know  her  ?  ay.  Her's  the  very 
devil  wlien  lier  spcrits  up. 

Wife.  Her  is.  Her  uses  that  man  eheam- 
full;  her  rags  him  every  neet  of  her  loif. 
WJio  was  her  feyther  ? 

Boafman.  Whoy,  Singing  Jemmy. 

Wife.  Oi  don't  think  as  how  oi  ever  knowed 
singing  Jemmy.    Was  ho  old  Soaker's  brother  ? 

Bmhnan.  Eces  he  was.  He  lived  a  top  o' 
Hell  Bank.  He  was  the  wickedest,  swearined 
mon  as  ever  I  knowed.  I  should  think  as  how 
he  was  the  wickedest  man  in  the  world,  and 
say  he  had  the  rhcumatiz  so  bad." 

Sussex. 
"  Dialogue  between  two  Farm-laborers. 

Tom.  Did  ye  look  at  the  stack  ? 

Jim.  Umps  I  did,  and  it  roakes  terrible. 

Tarn.  Why  dident  ye  make  a  bole  in  it  ? 

Jim,  I  be  guain  to  it. 

Turn.  It's  a  pity.  'Twas  sich  a  mortal  good 
nn. 

Jim.  Es  sure.  Well  it's  melancholly  fine 
time  for  the  crops  now  ;  aint  it  7 

Tom.  It'll  be  ripping  time  pretty  soon  now. 

Jim.  Ah,  I  shant  do  much  at  that  for  the 
rumatiz. 

Tom.  What  be  gvain  to  do  with  that  ere 
jug?  You'd  bettor  lot  it  bide.  Do  you  think 
the  chitnblcij-s\\'Qe])cr  will  come  to-day  ? 

.//;//.  I.^s,  he's  t?afc  to  come ;  let  it  be  how 
'twill 

Ttmi.  Which  way  do  ye  think  he'll  come  ? 

Jim.  He'll  come  athirt  and  across  the  com- 
mon. 

Tom.  What,  calf.rways,  aye? 

Jim.  Iss.  Did  ye  mind  what  I  was  tellin'  ye 
of? 

Tu7n.  To  be  sure ;  but  dang  me  if  I  could 
sense  it ;  could  vou  ? 

.//;,'?.  lior,  vis.  I  don't  think  it  took  much 
cutcncss  to  do  that.'' 

Wiltshire. 

"  The  llarnd  and  the  Bittle. 

"  A  harnet  zet  in  a  hollow  tree, 
A  jirupcr  spiteful  twoad  was  he  ; 
And  merrily  zung  while  he  did  zet; 
His  sting  as  siiearp  as  a  bagganet. 

Oh,  who  so  fme  and  bold  as  I  ? 

I  fears  not  bee,  nor  wapse,  nor  fly. 

"  A  bittle  up  thuck  tree  did  dim, 
And  scornfully  did  look  at  him. 
Zays  ho,  *  Zur  harnet,  who  give  thee 
A  right  to  zet  in  thuck  there  tree  ? 
Vor  all  you  zengs  zo  nation  fine, 
I  tell  'ee,  'tis  a  house  o'  mine.' 

**  The  harnet's  conscience  velt  a  twinge, 
JJut  grawin  bowld  wi  his  long  stingo, 
ZavH  he,  *  Possession's  the  l^st  laaw ; 

^Jki  iicre  th'  shant  put  a  claaw ; 

j^      Be  ofiT,  and  leave  the  tree  to  me, 
jLi\  "    The mixcn's  good  enough  for  thee.  * 


*<  Just  then  a  yuckel  passin  by 
Was  axed  by  them  the  cause  to  try ; 
*  Ha !  ha !     I  zee  how  'tis,'  says  he ; 
'  Tliey'll  make  a  xamous  munch  vor  me.' 
liis  bill  was  shearp,  his  stomach  kti, 
2jo  up  a  snapped  the  caddlin  pair." 

Our  limits    compel   us   reluctantly  to 
turn  from   this  interesting  and  valuabk 
work,  to  the  third  and  last  part  of  the 
text  upon  which  we  have  founded  a  som^-      : 
what  rambling  and  discursive  article. 

The  "Promptorium  Pannilorum,**  thi 
first  dictionary  compiled  in  England,  writ- 
ten in  1440,  was  published  by  Kchari 
Pynson  in  1400,  and  Julian  Notary  in  _ 
1508.  Wynken  de  Worde  also  printed  four 
editions  between  the  years  1510  and  1628.     '^ 

Herbert  in  his  "  Typographical  Victwar     ^. 
ary^'  says,  "  the  author  of  this  fast  Eng-      - 
lish  dictionary  was  Richard  Fraunceit  a 
preaching  or  black-friar,  and  in  it  are  found     t^ 
many  old  English  words  no  where  else  ex- 
plained." 

The  edition  before  us  is  founded  upon 
the  text  of  the  Harleian  MS.  221,  which  J* 
was  selected  as  the  most  correct,  ancient 
and  copious  of  all  the  MSS.  whose  exist- 
ence was  ascertained.  Some  additioM 
were  made  from  other  MSS.  and  from 
Pynson's  edition  ;  these  are  dislinguislied  _ 
from  the  text  by  being  included  in  brackets. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  au- 
thorities used  in  the  preparation  of  this 
curious  book : 

MS.  in  Chapter  Librar}'  at  W^inchester, 
A.  D.  1498.  A  fragment  contained  in 
Harleian  MS.  1499.  MS.  in  the  Library 
at  King's  Co1.  Cambridge.  MS.  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Middle 
Hill,  and  formerly  in  the  Ileber  Library. 
Edition  of  Julian  Notary,  1508.  Edition 
of  Wynken  de  Worde,  1516. 

The  original  MSS.  and  editions  seem  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, nominal  and  verbal.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  simplified,  by  throwing  tho 
whole  into  alphabetical  order.  The  <Miitor 
has  also  had  recourse  to  other  ancient  autho- 
rities for  illustrations,  such  as  the  Latin- 
English  Dictionary,  entitled  Medulla  Gram' 
matices,  according  to  Bale  compiled  by  the 
same  author  as  the  Promptoriutn  ;  a  MS. 
dated  1483,  known  as  the  Catholicon  An-^ 
glicum,  written  apparently  in  the  north- 
eastern   part  of   England,  and   entirely 
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ilinctfrom  the  Promptorium  ;  the  curious 
Qik  of  John  Palsgrave,  **  Eclaircisse- 
ttU  de  la  langue  Frangoyae  /'  Hominis 
ralgaria,  &c. 

The  Promptorium  is  an  English-Latin 

Sctioiiary,  the  English  words  being  in  the 

Uect  of  Norfolk,  with  which  alone  the 

nthor  seems   to  have  been  acquainted. 

'Comitatostamen  Northfolchie  modum  lo- 

|iendi  solum  sum  secutus,  quem  solum  a 

■Cmcia  didici,  et  soloterius  plenius  per- 

isotnsque  cognovi."     In  his  quaint  Latin 

ov  author,  "  Fratrc  Galfrido,"  or  Brother 

FiBDnces,  gives  the  miserable  condition  of 

fte  clergy,  who  were  becoming  daily  more 

■d  more   barbarous  in  their  own   lan- 

nue,  and  almost  entirely  forgetful  of  the 

ktm  tongue,  as  the  reason  for  his  at- 

tanptiog  this  work. 

"Cementibas  soUicitc  clericoram  condicio- 
m^  nunc  statnm  et  gradum  diversorum  nu- 


videutur  jam  varii  clericali  rc  nomine 

fhrisntefl,  qui  tamen  in  siiis  colloquis  paesim 

£ie  que  barbarizando,  eic  usum  et  artom 
I  loquele,  ant  pcne,  aiit  penitns  perdi- 
Immt,  quod  eoram  quam  plures  quasi,  do 
doetis  indoctis,  de  scioUs  inscios,  novcrca 
vfatnlem  et  viciorum  mater  dcgcnerana  pro- 
fcnt  obUvio." 

Our  author  modestly  asserts  his  in- 
fl^MGity  for  undertaking  so  important  a 
work,  being  "rude  and  ignorant;"  more 
Itted  to  be  taught  than  to  teach,  {f^uamvis 
ftdit  tl  inscius,  plusque  aptus  discere  quam 
kfcere  ;)  nevertheless  he  has  attempted  it, 
kaving  drawn  his  information  from  the 
Wowing  grammatical  works,  {llhris  gram- 
matkorum,)  the  majority  of  which  arc  now 
ontirely  unknown : 

Juraensis  in  auo  Catholicon.  Uguitio  in 
mijori  volumine.  Uguitio  vcrsificatus.  Brito. 
ITirivaleRsis  in  Campo  flonim.  Johannes  de 
Gtriandia,  in  Diccionario  Scholastico.  Coin- 
■eotaiiuB  carl  alium.  Libellus  Misteriornm 
qndictar  Angliaquefulget.  Merarius.  Dis- 
tifiu.  RobertuB  Kylwarbi.  Alexander  Ncc- 
aun. 

In  concluding  his  preface  he  assumes 
«>  merit  for  himself,  but  begs  that  if  any 
one  should  be  benefited  by  his  rude  (in- 
wko)  production,  that  they  will  return 
thiata  to  God,  and  mercifully  pray  for 


"  BehcBte — Permissio. 

Behonely,  (behouable) — Opportinus. 

Behouelnesse,  (beliouableiiesse)  —  Opporti" 
nitas. 

Beyton  hoorsc. 

Beyton  wyth  houdys.  berys,  bolyp.  and  otlier 
lyke.    Comniordio — vel  canibus  agitare. 

Beldam,  faders  and  nioders  modyr,  bothe 
(beldame,  faders  raoders  modyr,  whether  it  be 
P.)  Avia. 

Batyldourc  or  washing  bety lie.  Fcretoi'hnn.'*'* 

Tliroughout  our  Southern  States  the 
negresscs  wash  clothes  by  pounding  them 
while  wet  upon  a  bench  with  a  short  flat- 
tened club.  Washing  in  this  manner  is 
called  hauling,  and  the  club  itself  is  a 
battle, 

"  Belamy — Amicus  pulch^r,  et  est  Gallicvm 

et  Anirlice'fUcitur,  fay  re  frynde. 

Allchole  fro  brckyngo — sanus  incolumis. 
Aldyrmann,  Aldirmanns^  senior, 
Chualry,  or  Kiiijrhthoode — Milicia. 
Kokenay,   )  Carinufus,    atcnneVus^  et   here 
Coknay,     \  duo  nombia  suiU  ficta    et    de- 

risoriv  dicta.^^ 


Ve  shall  extract  for  the  reader's  benefit 
>  few  of  the  words  and  definitions : — 


We  recommend  every  curious  reader  to 
examine  Mr.  Pogge's  book,  where  he  will 
find  a  long  and  very  amusing  account  of 
this  word,  commencing  at  fol.  16.  The 
publication  before  us  contains  only  one 
half  of  the  original  work,  the  latter  half 
having  we  believe  never  been  published. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  so  invaluable  to 
the  philologist  could  not  be  republished  in 
such  a  form  as   to  place  it   within  the 
power  of  every  one  to  obtain  a  copy  ;  but 
the  present  edition  being  one  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Camden  Society,  it  can  only 
be  obtained  by  subscribing  for  all  of  their 
expensive    works,    and   consequently   we 
believe  that  but  one  or  two  co})ios  of  the 
"  Promptorium"  can  be  found  in  America. 
We  cannot   close   this  article  without 
saying  a  few  words  upon  the  pronoun  thou. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  word  whose 
peculiarities  have  been  singularly  neglect- 
ed by  lexicographers.     From  time  out  of 
mind,  it  or  its  equivalents  have  been  used 
in   many  European   languages   to   imply 
either  affectionate  familiarity  or  great  con- 
tempt ;  and  such  was  doubtless  once  its 
I  signification  in  our  own  tongue,  although 
now  only  employed  by  poets.  Friends  and 
Quakers,  and  in  addressing  the  Supreme 
Being.     Dr.   Webster  has  evidently  had 
this  m  view  in  giving  as  his  definition. 
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'*  a  term  of  famUiarity,'*  quoting  simply 
"Shakspeare."  It  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  misconstrued  the  passage  to  which  he 
probably  refers — Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii. 
Scene  2.  Sir  Toby  is  counselling  his  silly 
friend  to  write  a  challenge : — 

"Be  curt  and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how 
witty,  S.0  it  be  eloquent,  and  full  of  invention. 
Taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink;  if  thou 
thoust  Iiira  some  thrice  it  shall  not  be  amiss." 

Here  is  a  very  striking  example  of  the 
twofold  uses  of  the  word ;  the  first  thou 
being  addressed  to  his  boon  companion,  his 
most  intimate  friend,  his  "  fidus  Achates  ;" 
and  the  second  (verbiform)  to  imply  the 
most  insulting  expression  or  taunt  which 
the  license  of  ink  could  supply. 

Sir  Andrew  takes  his  friend's  advice, 
and  the  challenge  contains  thou  and  its 
variations  no  less  than  eighteen  times. 

"  Youth !  whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  art  but 
a  scurvy  fellow.  Wonder  not  nor  admire  in 
thy  mind  why  1  call  ihec  so,  for  I  will  show  thee 
no  reason  for  it.  Thou  comest  to  the  Lady 
Olivia,  and  in  my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly, 
but  tlwu  liest  in  thy  throat ;  that  is  not  the 
matter  I  challenge  thee  for.  I  will  waylay 
thee  going  home,  when  if  thou  killest  me,  thou 
killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain,"  &.c.,  &c. 

In  the  same  play,  the  love-letter  picked 
up  by  Malvolio  contains  the  word  in  its 
diflferent  forms  sixteen  times. 

In  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  <fec.,  the 
word  is  used  in  addressing  an  intimate 
friend  or  relation ;  and  also  in  speaking  to 
a  despised  inferior,  an  enemy,  or  a  brute, 
but  never  to  a  mere  acquaintance.  To 
speak  thus  to  a  friend  is  called  in  the 
French  **  tu-toyer.^' 

We  conclude  this  article  with  a  list  and 
some  slight  account  of  the  various  principal 
glossaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language. 

Salopin  Antique,  with  a  Glossary  of  Words 
used  in  Shropshire,  by  the  Rev.  C.  II. 
Ilartshonie.    Royal  8vo.     London,  184L 

A  Glossary  of  Pruvincialisms  in  use  in  tlie 
Comity  (f  Sussex,  by  W.  D.  Cooper.  12mo. 
1836. 

Bonc.her\'i  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 

Wards.    Ito.     But  two  parts  of  this  work 

were  published  when  the  author  died.    Had 

it  been  completed,  it  would  have  made  two 

large  (juarto  volumes. 

Glossary  nf  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land Dialects^  witii  Dialogues,  Poems  and 
Ballads,  in  the  same.   Svo. 


BrocJietfs  Glossary  of  North  Country  Worit. 

2  vols.  1 2mo.     1 846.    This  work  has  pa^ 

through  three  editions. 
Moor's    Suffolk  Words    and  Phrases.    Itank 

1823. 
The  Craven  Dialect,  in  the  West  Riding  tf 

Yorkshire,  with  a  Glossary,  Dialogues  mi 

Poems.   2  vols.  12mo.    1828.  Two  editiom. 
Forby's  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  embracing 

the  Counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffdk.  2  vok 

12  mo. 

The  last-named  work  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  Americans,  as  we  find  in  it 
a  large  number  of  words  and  local  pro- 
verbs with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.     The  first  settlers  of 
New  England  came  from  these  countiei, 
bringing  with  them  their  familiar  dialect, 
their  manners  and  customs,  family  names, 
&c.,  all  of  which  can  be  traced  in  eveiy 
part  of  New   England.      So  completely 
have    portions   of    these    counties   been 
daguerreotyped  there,  that  one  may  select 
a  town  in  the  latter,  note  down  the  names 
of  its  oldest  families,  or  rather  those  of  its 
first  settlers,  and  any  peculiarity  of  laa- 
guage   or   manners   belonging  to  them*, 
and  in  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  he  will  discover 
a  town  or  village  bearing  the  same  nam©. 
On  inquiry  he   will  find  the  same  faniUj 
names,  even  to  Christian  names.     Or  if  b< 
does  not  hear  of  them  among  the  living 
let  him  wend  his  way  to  the  church-yarS 
and  there  he  will  see,  among  its   tonil^ 
or  in  the  aisles  of  the  church,  many  ll^^ 
will  be  familiar  to  him.     We  know  of 
recent  instance  in  which  a  gentleman  frc>i 
a  retired  village  in  Massachusetts,  bei* 
in  England,  wished  to  make  some  inquir^ 
respecting  his  ancestors,  who  came  froci^ 
town  in  Norfolk,  after  which  his  nati- 
town  had   been   named.     On  inquiry 
this  place  he  found  a  family  bcarino*     ^ 
surname  as  well  as  the  Christian  name^ 
his  three  children.  Further  inquiry  sho^^ 
him   that  they   spnmg  from   the    sF»-' 
family  with  his  own,  and  that  the  s 
Christian  names  had  been  in  the  family- 
three  centuries. 

Hunter's  HdUamshire  Glossary.    12mo. 
Tonne's  Glossary  of  Obsolete  and  Uncom 

Words,  Antiquated  Phrases  and  Prof^ 

illustrative    of  early    English    Literai^ 

12mo. 
Grose's    Glossary  of  Provincial    and  LtO^ 

Words  used  in  England.    Svo. 
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*f  Wiltshire  Glossary  of  Words  and 
ft.     ISmo. 

im's  Cheshire  Glossary,  12mo. 
fiish  Proimcial  Dialect,  with  Poems. 

ncashire  Dialect  arid  Poems,  by  Tim 

1.  8to. 

leets  qf  Somersetshire  and  the  West  of 

mdy  by  Jennings,    12mo. 

Tic*«  Glossary  of  Shropshire,    8vo. 

Glossary  of  Yorkshire,    4to. 
f'«  General  Dictionary  of  Provincial- 
8vo. 

r«  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
I  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs 
neient  Customs,  from  the  \4th  Cen- 

2  large  vols.  Svo. 

}lossary  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names, 
rbs^  <f«.    4to. 

Tddeetion  of  English  Proverbs  and 
us  Sayings.  Svo.  Of  this  book  six 
IB  have  been  printed ;  the  first  about 

Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
u.    Svo. 

has  passed  through  several  edi- 
It  was  first  printed  before  1788, 
the  second  appeared,)  under  the 


title  of  "  Blackguardiana,  or  JJic/ionary,** 
&c.,  <Src.,  interspei*scd  with  cant  terms,  flash 
songs,  etc.,  and  illustrated  with  eighteen 
portraits.  The  book  contained  so  much  to 
outrage  decency,  both  in  words,  anec- 
dotes, memoirs,  d'c,  that  it  appeared 
anonymously,  without  a  publisher's  name, 
and  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  It  is 
now  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it 
is  probable  when  Capt.  Grose  found  how 
eagerly  it  Wiis  sought  after,  that  he  de- 
termined to  suppress  it  and  prepare  a  new 
edition,  leaving  out  the  obscene  terms  and 
jokes  which  disgraced  its  pages. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  glossaries, 
there  are  a  great  many  books  containing 
tales,  poems,  dialogues,  songs,  ttc.  in  every 
dialect  in  England.  We  close  the  list  with 
Jamii'sons  iScolch  Dictionary ,  in  4  vols, 
quarto.  This  may  with  more  propriety 
be  called  a  glossary  than  a  dictionary. 
It  is  a  work  of  vast  labor,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  reference  to  the  trlossa- 
rist  and  to  the  student  of  old  English  litera- 
ture of  any  book  extant.  P.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OM  do  we  remark  a  malady,  which 
tened  itself  upon  us,  at  the  moment 
t  takes  hold  of  the  frame.  We 
'ound  for  weeks  and  months,  fresh 
M>ming.  It  is  not  until  the  body 
ore  to  throw  off  the  seeds  of  the 
— ^until  the  healing  powers  of  our 
labor  within  us,  with  all  their 
-that  we  become  sensible  of  our 
jn.  Then  we  are  stricken  down, 
3  whole  world  is  hidden  from  us,  as 
ght.    We  know  nothing,  we  wish 


for  nothing,  of  all  that  is  without;  our 
sole  thought  is  to  be  relieved  from  our 
sufi'ering.  But  the  moment  when  sickness 
falls  upon  us,  (if  it  is  merely  a  passing 
one,)  is  also  the  beginning  of  recovery ; 
for  now  that  the  system  is  sensible  of  the 
foreign  and  morbid  matter  within  us,  it 
labors  to  shake  it  off. 

And  as  with  a  malady  of  the  body,  so 
is  it  with  a  malady  of  the  soul.  Yonder 
goes  the  day-laborer  Stephen  from  the 
village,  Avhistling  a  merry  tunc;  he  car- 
ries, by  its  long  handle,  a  double-headed 
hammer,  for  breaking  stones;  a  cushion 
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stuffed  with  straw,  and  a  wooden  sole  fur- 
nished with  thongs,  rest  upon  his  arm. 
As  he  thus  walks  onward,  thou  dost  not 
perceive,  dear  reader,  that  a  worm  is 
in  his  soul ;  and  wert  thou  to  question 
him  thereof,  he  could  tell  thee  nothing 
concerning  it,  for,  as  yet,  the  worm  sleeps. 

Stephen  has  at  last  reached  a  heap  of 
stones,  neatly  piled  in  layers.  He  looks 
around  him,  to  see  from  w^hich  way  the 
wind  comes,  for  it  is  late  in  autumn,  and 
it  blows  keen  and  strong.  Stephen  raises 
his  cap,  as  if  to  greet  his  day*s  work.  He 
then  steps  into  the  ditch,  where  he  has 
laid  a  straw-covered  lattice  work,  and 
places  it  between  him  and  the  wind.  It 
is  an  airy  wall,  but  Stephen's  heart  sits 
warm  and  snug  within  his  bosom.  He 
buckles  on  the  wooden  sole,  and  falls 
stoutly  to  work,  for  from  the  hard  stones 
he  draws  his  livchhood — a  scanty  one  in- 
deed. Stephen  has  toiled  thus  for  two 
good  hours,  jmd  has  seldom  allowed  himself 
a  moment  to  take  breath.  He  now  pauses, 
lays  the  cushion  upon  the  heap  of  stones, 
fills  a  pipe,  as  a  reward  for  his  labor, 
draws  on  a  glove  with  a  well  padded 
thumb,  and  seating  himself,  begins  to 
crack  the  large  stones  which  he  has  broken, 
into  smaller  pieces.  When  twelve  o'clock 
strikes,  a  barefooted  boy  comes  from  the 
village,  carrying  a  dish  covered  with  a 
cloth.  He  brings  his  father  bread  and 
some  warm  porridge.  Stephen  eats  his 
dinner  willi  a  relish,  and  then  continues  to 
work  until  evoninn:.  He  now  collects  his 
utensils  and  wends  his  way  homeward. 

Stephen  dwells  in  a  small  cottage  off 
from  the  road  ;  his  little  daughter,  a  child 
three  years  of  a^e,  is  standing  at  the  win- 
dow,  and  says  to  herself,  "  Father  is  com- 
ing !"  She  would  gladly  run  and  meet 
him,  but  she  has  but  a  single  linen  under- 
garment on,  ;ind  no  frock.  Stephen  enters 
the  hall,  which  serves  also  as  a  kitchen ; 
he  greets  his  wife,  who  is  standing  by  the 
hearth,  with  a  silent  nod  only,  and  goes 
into  the  sitting-room,  takes^his  little  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  who  tugs  at  his  long  beard, 
looks  toward  the  cradle,  where  a  chubby 
boy  is  cramming  the  end  of  a  coverlet  into 
his  moutli,  and  kicking  out  his  legs  as  if  to 
welcome  his  father.  He  then  enters  a 
Bleeping  chamber  and  asks, 

*'  liow  goes  it,  grandmother?" 

A  complaining  voice  answers  him : 


"  The  children  are  so  wild  and  noisy, 
and  Peter  has  run  off  with  my  beans.  I 
will  tell  the  schoolmaster  when  I  am  well, 
and  can  go  to  school.'' 

"  I  will  bring  you  other  beans,"  replied 
Stephen. 

"Yes,  do!  handsome  long  brown  ones, 
and  round  white  ones." 

"  Yes,  yes  1"  said  Stephen,  and  returned 
to  the  sitting-room. 

No  one  could  speak  long  with  the  grand- 
mother ;  she  was  in  her  second  childhood, 
and  was  always  playing  with  the  cat  .or 
with  her  beans,  or  wishing  them  to  hear 
her  repeat  from  the  hymn-book,  that  she 
might  not  be  put  to  shame  in  the  school 
To-day  Stephen  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
humor  her.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  table 
beneath  a  large  framed  piece  of  parchmen* 
covered  with  writing,  to  which  was  afllxed 
a  great  seal,  and  waited  until  a  light  and 
supper  came. 

But  I  hear  thee  say,  dear  reader,  "I 
can  see  such  things  every  day,  if  I  tak* 
but  a  few  steps.     This  is  far  from  beiPg 
the  greatest  misery ;  I  know  of  cases  stiX* 
more  distressing."     Take   heed  wheth.^^ 
something  is  not  passing  here,  which  iho^ 
canst  not  see  so  easily  ;  whether  here,  ij^ 
this  hut,  the  greatest  battle  of  humanity  ** 
not  going  on  ;  whether  deeds  of  herois^** 
are  not  here  performed,  braver  and  moX* 
difficult   than    the   campaigns   of    king's* 
which   are  recorded  for  all  time  in  tW 
book  of  history. 

As  the  supper  was  long  in  coming,  Ste- 
phen himself  brought  a  light,  and  we  can 
now  see  what  the  framed  parchment  yon- 
der signifies.    It  is  the  honorable  discharge 
of  the   soldier  Stephen  Huber,  who  has 
served  for  eleven  years  in  the  fifth  regi- 
ment.    The  ink  has  grown  yellow,  the  coat 
of  arms  on  the  seal  has  crumbled  away, 
and  the  flies  are  practicing  their  last  au- 
tumn manoeuvres  upon  the  smooth  glass 
surface.     Stephen   sits  and  gazes  at  the 
light,  the  child  also  remains  quietly  upon 
his  lap,  looking  steadfastly  before  her,  as 
if,  like  her  father,  she  also  were  sunk  in 
thought ;  for  the  latter  sees  nothing  around 
him — his  past  life  is  hovering  before  him 
like  the  shadows  of  a  dream. 

That  was  a  merry  day  when  he  entered 
the  army,  for  he  left  no  father  and  no  mo- 
ther behind  to  weep  for  him  when  he  de- 
parted ;  he  was  early  an  orphan.     From 
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he  lemee  of  a  single  master  he  entered 
b  regmient,  where  all  served  like  him- 
sif.  The  years  rolled  by,  he  knew  not 
fxw,  and  when  the  term  for  which  he  had 
nbted  had  expired,  he  received  bounty 
iooey»  and  remained  in  the  army  five  years 
■ger,  as  a  corporal.  The  facing  upon 
■  left  sleeve,  alone,  told  his  age  ;  other- 
riw  he  seemed  still  as  youngs  as  ever, 
le  DOW  laid  up  a  little  money  m  the  ser- 
iee.  Then  at  last  he  became  acquainted 
Ah  his  Margaret.  Numerous  as  were 
ii  comrades  in  the  barracks,  yet  Stephen 
ft  how  solitary  and  forsaken  he  was ;  he 
id  ret  to  belong  to  some  one  in  the 
orid.  Then  followed  days  full  of  joy 
d  fUQ  of  sorrow;  for  a  soldier's  life 
ew  henceforth  wearisome  to  Stephen; 
d  after  having  served  long  and  faithfully 

his  regiment,  he  demanded  his  dis- 
arge,  took  up  the  money  which  he  had 
ing  in  the  military  chest,  paid  off  the 
vtgage  upon  the  house  and  two  acres  of 
ad  DelODfidng  to  his  wife  and  her  mother, 
tamed  with  them  to  their  native  village, 
d  dwelt  there. 

Tears  of  service  in  the  army  had  ren- 
ted Stephen  a  stranger  to  a  village  life  ; 
)  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  wear 
ores,  but  labor  soon  drew  a  hard  crust 
rer  his  hands,  which  could  not  be  pulled 
L  Toil  was  at  first  fatiguing  to  him,  but 
lit  was  a  trifle ;  a  man  in  health  soon  ac- 
atoms  himself  to  anything.  Still,  one 
ril  result  of  his  past  life  yet  remained ; 
tephen  had  forgotten  how  to  provide  for 
ii  wants.  In  the  barracks,  victuals,  fire, 
idginff,  were  ready  at  hand  ;  they  came  of 
imsdves,  as  it  were,  and  all  went  in  a 
Bgolar  track,  if  one  but  did  his  duty. 
few,  however,  Stephen  was  his  own  com- 
uoder  and  his  own  regiment,  and  this  was 
bnrden  to  him.  He  would  have  been 
jbd  to  enter  the  service  again,  in  order  to 
tan  a  stated  task  and  a  stated  pay  ;  but 
hat  eoold  not  be,  and  it  was  well  that 
iargaret  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  rcso- 
■tion.  During  their  first  years  of  wed- 
ocky  while  the  family  was  still  small,  all 
WBtwell;  but  now  their  house  was  al- 
"Mdy  mortgaged  again ;  one  acre  had 
M^  sold  and  eaten  up  in  daily  bread,  and 
^  was  no  hope  of  better  times. 

To  mortgage  oar  house  is  like  signing 
tviy  our  home  to  the  evil  one.  A  spirit 
vttdeia  tronnd  in  the  dwelling,  rends 
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chinks  and  holes  in  the  thickest  walls,  and 
breathes  its  icy  breath  upon  us  from 
every  nook  and  corner. 

It  now  seemed  to  Stephen  as  if  draughts 
of  cool  air  entered  the  room,  for  he  had 
just  thought  of  his  debt,  and  had  conjured 
up  the  goblin.  Then  he  asked  himself 
how  he  could  expect  to  free  his  house 
again,  and  he  sank  into  brooding  melan- 
choly. It  was  often  thus  with  him.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  form  plans  by  which 
to  help  himself,  and  then  there  was  nothing 
to  which  he  could  turn  liis  hand. 

A  man  who  is  sinking  into  poverty  is 
like  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  who  has 
reached  a  little  island  in  the  vast  ocean ; 
he  stands  alone  and  forsaken,  and  looks 
on,  while  the  never-resting  waves  loosen  it 
piece  by  piece,  and  devour  it  forever.  He 
still  stands  upon  a  clod  which  affords  him 
a  foothold,  but,  at  last,  he  feels  this  sink 
beneath  him,  and  he  is  left  to  struggle 
alone  with  the  wild  waters. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  befall  the  poor 
man,  is  that  despondency  which  prevents 
him  from  rousing  his  energies,  from  exert- 
ing his  powers,  and  which  causes  him  to 
bend  the  head,  in  mute  despair,  beneath 
every  trouble  that  rolls  over  him. 

Stephen  lived  a  gloomy,  rcsened,  and 
uniform  life.  He  was  ready  for  any  work, 
and  dispatched  it  quickly;  and  although 
the  proverb  snys,  **  Labor  has  bitter  roots, 
but  sweet  fruit,"  yet  he  was  no  longer 
sensible  of  either.  No  labor  was  hard  for 
him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  without 
the  consolation  afforded  by  the  conscioius- 
ncss  that  he  had  dt>ne  his  duty.  His  soul 
was,  as  it  ywr^rf",  choked  and  buried  beneath 
the  rubbish  of  poverty. 

And  therefore  he  had,  but  yesterday, 
looked  on  as  thoy  lowered  his  eldest  child 
into  the  grave,  and  had  stood,  the  while, 
risrid  ana  unmoved.  AVhen  he  saw  the 
coffin,  he  thought,  where  should  he  find 
the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  and  as  the  pastor 
uttered  words  of  consolation  and  of  bless- 
ing, he  reflected  that  these  words  also 
cost  him  something.  "  Death  is  not  to  be 
had  for  nothing  !"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

On  this  account,  late  in  the  night,  he 
had  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  his  wife,  be- 
cause he  had  railed  at  her  for  her  lamenta- 
tions, and  she  at  him,  in  return,  for  his 
hard-heartedness.  Now,  he  sat  there  in 
silence,  and  mused  upon  the  ^e  when  he 
18 
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stood  free  and  alone  in  the  world,  when 
none  were  dependent  upon  him  for  a  live- 
lihood, and  that  time  appeared  to  him  hke 
a  lost  paradise.  He  did  not  rcmemher  the 
many  toils  and  vexations  of  those  days, 
(for  it  is  always  thus  in  recalling  the  past,) 
he  did  not  remember  that  he  had  never 
been  his  own  master,  and  had  often  cursed 
that  kind  of  life.  He  now  saw  naught  but 
the  woe  of  the  present ;  how  different  was 
it  when  no  one  in  the  world  had  claims 
upon  him ! 

A  frightful  thought  must  at  this  moment 
have  flashed  across  his  mind,  for  he  start- 
ed as  if  stricken  with  hghtning  ;  his  brow 
grew  red  as  fire — ^the  child  upon  his  lap, 
nightened  by  his  sudden  movement, 
grasped  after  his  chin.  Stephen's  face 
grew  brighter;  he  raised  the  child,  and 
kissed  it  passionately.  It  seemed  as  if, 
■with  this  kiss,  he  woidd  beg  forgiveness 
for  the  dark  thoughts  which  rose  in  his 
soul. 

He  walked  with  the  child  toward  the 
kitchen,  and  approached  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  not  exchanged  a  word  since 
yesternight. 

"  Is  supper  nearly  ready  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  but  two  hands,"  she  answered. 

She  was  still  angry  on  account  of  the 
strife  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  she 
thought  that  Stephen  was  angry  also. 
But  the  latter  said,  in  a  mild  tone,  "Can 
I  help  you  in  anything?" 

Margaret  did  not  notice  the  mildness  of 
the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  and  replied, 
"No!  do  go  into  the  room  agam;  men 
are  only  in  the  way  in  the  kitxihen.  Do 
you  not  hear  how  the  child  screams  ?  Go, 
I  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once !" 

Stephen  obeyed,  but  with  a  heart  filled 
with  rage :  he  thought  he  had  spoken  so 
kindly,  and  still  had  been  treated  so 
harshly ;  he  forgot  that  his  wife  could  not 
know  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  had  really  said  nothing  of  it  to  her. 

It  is  strange  when  people  scold  and 
wrangle,  the  most  timid  become  eloquent ; 
but  when  they  would  say  a  word  of  kind- 
ness or  of  reconciliation,  they  turn  and 
twist  like  stammerers,  or  even  think  that 
the  other  can  look  into  their  hearts,  and 
know,  of  himself,  what  is  passing  there. 

Stephen  angrily  rocked  the  child,  which, 
with  its  hands  clasped  upon  its  breast, 
goon  fell  fast  asleep;  he  rocked  on  furious- 


ly, until  he  remarked  that  he  was  ahnoit 
overturning  the  cradle,  and  he  stopped 
He  was  doubly  vexed,  for  he  was  hungry. 
The  gall  has  free  play  in  an  empty  stom- 
ach ;  any  one  can  notice  that  the  hoar  be- 
fore meal-time,  and  with  the  poor  and 
wretched  this  hour  is  frequently  prolonged 
to  a  whole  day.  This  will  easily  expliui^ 
therefore,  why  they  are  so  often  irritated 
by  trifles,  and  to  the  misery  of  their  condi- 
tion, add  that  of  mutual  torment.  The 
bitterest  fruit  of  poverty,  alas !  is,  often- 
times, discontent  with  ourselves,  and  with 
our  nearest  kindred. 

Stephen  waited,  full  of  anger,  for  bk 
supper.  It  is  true,  a  piece  of  bread  lay 
in  the  table-drawer ;  he  considered  it  at- 
tentively, and  laid  it  again  unbroken  in  iti 
place.  To-morrow  was  only  Friday,  and 
there  could  no  bread  be  bought  untd  Sat- 
urday. 

At  last  Margaret  brought  the  dish  M 
.of  boiled  potatoes,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
table,  with  the  salt  near  it.  She  lh«B 
folded  her  hands,  and  said  a  prayer.  Ste- 
phen repeated  the  words  in  a  low  voiee 
after  her.  But  what  kind  of  a  prayer  is  it, 
when  we  cherish  enmity  in  our  hearts  agaiiut 
our  dearest  kindred — against  the  one  whose 
words  of  devotion  are  upon  our  hps  ?  How 
can  the  soul  raise  itself  to  heaven,  when 
weighed  down  by  such  a  burden  ?  Is 
not  prayer,  then,  mere  lip-service,  and 
empty  form  ? 

It  is  true,  kind  reader,  thou  wilt  say,  if 
we  should  forbid  prayer  to  all  those  who 
lock  their  hearts  against  their  fellow-men, 
many  a  lip  would  have  long  since  forgotten 
how  to  say  "Amen,*'  and  the  dust  of 
years  would  lie  upon  the  seats  in  the 
churches. 

But  reflect,  whether  we  have  the  right 
to  fold  our  hands,  when  we  should  rather 
open  them  and  reach  them  to  our  neigh- 
bor, in  aid  and  reconciliation. 

But  let  us  now  look  on  while  the  two 
eat  their  supper ;  looking  on  will  not  take 
a  single  morsel  away. 

All  is  still,  for  no  one  is  dbposed  to 
speak  a  word.  The  little  girl  whom  Ste- 
phen has  placed  upon  a  stool  by  his  side, 
interrupts  the  silence  with  the  question — 
"  But  where  is  Antony  ?" 

Peter  replies,  with  a  wise  air,  *'  Oh,  he 
is  already  in  heaven,  and  is  eating  supper 
with  our  Lord  Qod  I    The  schoolmaster 
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HTi  that  it  1ft 'iniliioiia  and  millions  of 
■ues  from  the  earth  to  the  sun,  but  when 
nTbody  dies  he  b  there  in  a  minute." 

kargaret  sighed  heavily;  big  drops 
ifiood  upon  her  eyelashes ;  Stephen  looked 
It  her  with  compressed  and  trembling  lips ; 
k  seemed  doubtful  whether  anger  or  com- 
puiioa  stirred  in  his  souL  He  said  merely 
to  the  children — 
"Eat  your  supper,  and  be  quiet'' 
Ete  fnrced  himself  to  swallow  a  part  of 
•  potato,  and  still  his  throat  seemed  bound 
■  with  a  cord>  and  he  muttered  to  him- 
tdf— 

''It  is  better  that  he  is  dead."  He 
Iwied  back,  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  would 
diife  B,wa,j  the  remembrance  of  that  which 
iM  now  irrevocable. 

We  oftentimes  succeed,  with  wonderful 
fceSity,  in  shaking  off  an  oppressive 
IhoaRht ;  this  was  now  the  case  with 
Stephen.  It  is  true  all  his  hunger  had 
vaatthed,  but  he  resolved  to  eat,  because 
it  was  the  time  to  eat,  and  he  remembered 
the  gnawing  hunger  that  he  had  felt. 

In  such  moments,  every  thing  that  a 
pats  into  his  mouth  t^istes  like  dry 
itnw. 

Alter  a  while,  Stephen  looked  at  his 
wh  with  a  glance  which  might  be  inter- 
preted in  vanous  ways ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
vu  with  surprise  and   entreaty  that  he 

"Am  I  to  have  nothing  to-night,  then  V* 
For  Margaret  was  in  the  habit,  before 
tnUng  a  morsel  herself,  of  peeling  the 
bert  and  mealiest  potatoes,  breaking  them 
ia  two,  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  and 
pbcing  them  before  her  husband.  She 
voally  continued  to  do  this  while  she  ate 
benelf.  But  to-day  she  was  too  slow  for 
Stephen;  and,  in  truth,  it  must  be  con- 
bued  that  Margaret  did  linger  somewhat, 
iBd  he  cast  upon  her  that  signiGcant  glance 
to  which  we  have  referred.  The  wife  read 
therein  naught  but  reproach  and  anger. 
Whit  right  had  Stephen  to  expect  kind- 
Mai  from  her  ?  Could  he  not  peel  what 
h  ste  for  himself?  These  were  Marsa- 
nt^i  thoughts  as  she  placed  the  peeled 
potstoes  before  the  chilaren,  as  if  to  soothe 
them,  because  their  father  had  spoken  so 
ksihly  to  them. 

Stephen  smiled  to  himself,  and  partly 
ki  a  spirit  of  real  good  nature,  in  order  to 
kag  about  a  reconciliation,  but  partly, 


also,  from  a  secret  feeling  of  revenge,  in 
order  to  retaliate  the  unkindness  which  he 
had  received,  (for  thus  mmgled  are  often- 
times the  feelings  and  the  deeds  of  men,)  he 
placed  one  of  the  potatoes  which  he  had 
peeled  himself  before  Margaret.  But  she 
said,  pettishly — 

"Eat  it  yourself!  you  have  not  even 
washed  the  dirt  from  your  hands  since  you 
came  from  your  work." 

Stephen  bit  his  lips,  and  cncd  through 
his  set  teeth — 

**  Get  a  baker  for  a  husband  then ;  he 
has  always  clean  hands  when  he  leaves  off 
kneading  his  dough." 

He  shut  up  his  clasp-knife  with  a  click, 
rose,  and  left  the  house.  When  without, 
he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear  to  him- 
self, and  a  soft,  deep  voice  took  the  liberty 
of  mingling  in  the  soliloquy.  Stephen's 
thoughts  were  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
world!"  (Tliat  is  a  question,  said  the 
voice.)  "  Am  I  not  obliged  to  labor  for 
wife  and  children,  and  toil  like  a  dog,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  ?"  (And  your  wife 
must  stay  at  home  with  her  sick  mother 
and  screaming  children,  and  work  and 
worry  without  stop  or  stay.)  **  Not  a  kind 
word  do  I  get  for  all  my  pains."  (It  is 
doubtful  whether  you  have  not  received 
more  kind  words  than  you  have  given.) 
"  I  give  up  every  penny  of  my  earnings, 
and  keep  nothing  for  myself."  (Do  your 
wages  belong  to  you  or  to  yours,  or  has 
your  wife  hidden  treasures?)  "I  never 
treat  myself  to  anything  nice."  (Does 
your  wife  eat  roast  beef  and  salad  in 
secret ?)  "I  have  not  known  how  a  drop 
of  beer  tastes  for  these  six  weeks."  (Does 
your  wife  drink  Malmsey  daily?)  "And 
for  all  this  no  thanks!'  (What  thanks 
do  you  require,  when  you  only  do  your 
duty  ?)  "  She  treats  me  like  a  dog  for 
all  my  kindness ;  she  gives  me  nothing  but 
cross  words.  I  have  never  enjoyed  a 
happy  moment  with  her."  (Oh,  how 
thou  dost  lie  in  thy  soul !  Thou  canst  not 
have  forgotten  the  hundred  hours  and 
days  when  her  gentle  heart  blessed  and 
strengthened  thee,  and  couldst  thou  not 
always,  with  a  kind  word,  twist  her  around 
thy  finger?)  "My  home  is  hateful  to 
me,  my  life  is  hateful  to  mc — if  some  one 
would  only  beat  the  brains  out  of  my 
head  I"    (Beat  these  wicked  thoughts  out 
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of  thy  head — that  would  be  wiser.)  "  If 
I  were  dead,  she  would  see  what  a  treas- 
ure she  had  lost  in  me."  (See  what?  a 
man  who  has  often  and  often  given  way  to 
despondency,  and  who  plagues  himself,  in 
addition  to  the  plagues  that  come  of  them- 
selves !)  "  If  I  could  but  wander  out  into 
the  wide  world,  and  hear  nothing  more 
from  her  or  any  one."  (But  you  must 
hear  from  me,  for  I  shall  wander  every- 
where in  company  with  you.) 

Thus  thought  Stephen  to  himself,  and 
thus  the  voice  of  conscience  endeavored 
to  make  itself  heard,  but  he  would  not  Hs- 
ten  to  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Alas !  if  there  were  but  always  means 
at  hand  to  heal  a  saddened  and  bewildered 
soul  that  looks  around  in  search  of  aid  ! 
In  past  times  the  churches  stood  always 
open  to  receive  into  their  hallowed  still- 
ness the  mortal  shaken  by  the  storms  of 
life,  that  there  his  soul  might  rise  toward 
the  great  Spirit  who  guides  the  world  by 
eternal  laws,  and  in  each  man's  life  carries 
out  a  wise  plan,  which  at  times,  it  is  true, 
is  hidden  from  us.  But  they  have  adorned 
the  churches  with  idle  pomp,  with  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  they  must 
guard  this  useless  frippery  from  those 
hands  which  would  not  always  be  lifted 
there  in  prayer.  The  churches  are  closed, 
and  even  if  they  stood  open,  but  few  would, 
at  all  times,  find  therein  the  true  entrance 
to  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  hearts,  the 
key  to  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  from 
the  sexton;  it  is  the  firm  purpose,  it  is  tlie 
honest  search  into  the  soul,  that  here  breaks 
bolts  and  bars. 

But  how  refreshing  is  it  in  such  perplex- 
ity, to  find  a  kindred  spirit  who  consoles 
us,  and  gives  us  to  ourselves  again  !  Ste- 
phen longed  after  such  a  brother  of  the 
heart. 

But  how  often  has  it  liappened  to  thee, 
dear  reader,  that,  with  troubled  soul,  thou 
hast  approached  a  good  and  worthy  man, 
and  he  has  not  understood  thy  cares  and  sor- 
rows, for  he  himself  was  disturbed  by  some- 
thing of  which  thou  didst  not  know,  and  thou 
didst  feel  anew  that  safety  through  others  is 
rare ;  that  it  must  rise  and  soar  towards 
heaven  from  the  depths  of  our  own  hearts! 
Am  Stephen  walked  through  the  village  he 


seemed  to  himself  a  stranger  and  forsaken, 
here  and  in  this  whole  wide  world,  as  if 
he  knew  no  one,  for  he  was  a  stranger  in 
his  own  heart  as  well  as  in  his  own  house. 
He  was  ashamed  to  enter  the  tavern,  and 
there  drive  away  his  cares,  for  it  was  bat 
yesterday  that  he  had  laid  his  eldest  child  in 
the  grave.     He  now  saw  that  the  school- 
master's chamber  was  lighted  up,  and  hs 
resolved  to  ^o  in.      Stephen   stood  oo 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  schoolmaster, 
who  was  a  worthy  and  an  upright  mu; 
he  had  drawn  up  the  petition  by  which  In 
had  obtained  the  humble  post  of  rosd- 
mender,  and   since  then   they  saw  each 
other  often.  Stephen,  who  had  lived  nmeh 
in  cities,  and  who  possessed  quite  a  seott 
of  his  dignity,  thought  that  he  could  not 
do  better  than  take  counsel  of  this  mu* 
as,  notwithstanding  his  humble  cooditioe, 
the  schoolmaster  had  always  treated  faia 
with  kindness  and  consideration. 

Stephen  found  a  great  number  of  nud* 
die-aged  men  and  youths  in  the  school* 
master's  chamber ;  it  seemed,  almost,  like 
a  prayer-meeting,  each  one  was  listeiung 
so  devoutly.  But  they  spoke  of  a  better 
land,  to  which  those  present  could  joll^ 
ney,  while  still  in  this  mortal  body.  Thej 
were  peasants  who  thought  of  emigrating, 
and  had  assembled  to  hear  the  schoolmu- 
ter  read  to  them  from  books  concerning 
the  condition  of  North  America,  the  way 
to  arrive  thither,  the  best  means  of  settling 
there,  <fec.  <fec. 

A  thought  flashed  like  lightning  through 
Stephen's  whole  being,  and,  as  he  listenw, 
he  kept  lifting  first  one  foot,  and  then  the 
other,  slightly  from  the  floor,  as  if  to  as- 
sure himself  that  he  was  not  rooted  to  the 
prround,  but  could  move  and  march  with 
the  rest. 

When  the  reading  was  at  an  end  all 
rushed  boisterously  into  the  open  air. 
Each  one  would  have  gladly  run  straight- 
way to  the  New  World,  and  have  hewn 
down  the  trees  which  had  stood  untouched 
since  the  deluge,  and  dug  and  ploughed 
the  soil ;  each  one  fancied  himself  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  strength  and  power, 
that,  with  a  single  stroke,  he  could  fell  the 
sturdiest  tree  like  a  slender  twig. 

In  such  moments  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  men  are  often  capable  of  per- 
forming great,  nay,  almost  superhuman 
acts ;  it  is  in  such  moments  that  deeds  o( 
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iriolu  heroism  are  done  upon  the  field 
battle.     But  it  is  far  easier  to  march 

boldly  amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  than  to 
1  long  years  at  a  silent  purpose,  and  to 
;fat  out  a  battle  with  the  petty  plagues 
fife,  a  battle  in  the  heart.  Such  a  bat- 
I  had  Stephen  to  fight  out. 
Uany  of  the  peasants  entered  the  tavern, 
s  Uiey  could  not,  at  present,  better  their 
itore  prospects,  they  thought  themselves 
iBeYed  from  all  restraint,  and  entitled  to 
ife  themselves  over  to  idleness  until  a 
ew  life  of  activity  began. 

There  are  men,  nay,  whole  nations,  who 
ver  delude  themselves  and  others  with 
ki  hope  of  a  coming  week.  They  say  or 
Imk — "  now  that  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
kt  week,  we  can  commence  nothing 
ilgfat ;  but  only  let  a  few  days,  and  then 
hnday  pass  by,  and  you  shall  see  how 
»e  will  set  to  work." 

Do  you  not  know  some  such  procrasti- 
aton,  who  are  always,  so  to  speak,  spit- 
ly  upon  their  hands  and  never  take  hold? 
Sieuses  and  promises  of  this  sort  are 
othmg  but  lazy  shuffling.  Each  hour  has 
•  duty,  and  if  you  give  yourself  up  to 
tkness  to-day,  the  morrow's  labor  will 
nd  you  a  sluggish  workman. 

There  were  now  high  doings  in  the 
ivem,  for  Duke  Lumbus  revelled  there 
lib  his  band,  which  consisted,  for  the 
UMt  part,  of  young  men  who  were  bent 
pon  emigration.  Duke  Lumbus  had  been 
le  possessor  of  a  comfortable  house  and 
trm,  and  a  few  months  before  had  lost 
it  young  wife,  lie  had  been  absent  two 
ATS  on  a  journey,  when  she  fell  from  a 
idder  in  the  barn,  and  when  he  returned, 
ft  the  following  day,  he  received  the  sad 
ews  of  her  death.  He  now  seemed  weary 
f  village  life,  sold  his  farm,  and  obtained 
yt  his  own  property  and  that  wliich  his 
rife  had  brought  him  as  a  dower,  a  con- 
iderable  sum  of  money.  It  was  he  who 
lad  first  set  on  foot  the  scheme  for  emi- 
[ration,  and  he  hud  completely  turned  the 
wads  of  the  young  men  of  the  village. 
)d  one  occasion  he  said  to  them : 

**  I  am  the  man  who  first  showed  you 
he  way  to  America,  and  I  march  before 
^OQ,  and   am  your  Duke.*     I  have  dis- 


*  Doke— -Ilenog;  literally,  one  who  marche" 
aUfcra. 


covered  America  for  you ;  I  am  your  Co- 
lumbus." 

"Duke  Lumbus!"  they  all  cried,  and 
since  this  time  he  bore  the  name  with  great 
pride  and  dignity. 

The  name  of  the  noble  man  who,  with 
unbending  courage,  discovered  the  new  and 
unknown  world  which  has  been  a  refuge 
for  so  many  who  were  in  need,  or  who 
wbhed  to  breathe  the  air  of -freedom,  was 
here  used  as  a  by-word.  Duke  Lumbus 
was  a  portly  man,  and,  since  he  had  re- 
solved to  emigrate,  he  had  left  his  reddish 
beard  unshorn ;  this  was  the  only  planta- 
tion which  he  now  cultivated  at  home,  and 
he  called  it  his  ducal  forest. 

On  this  evening  he  promised  a  great  en- 
tertainment. "We  will  drink  down  a 
whole  acre  !"  he  cried,  and  his  band  were 
very  ready  to  join  him.  They  conducted 
themselves  like  new  recruits,  who,  before 
they  enter  the  ranks,  indulge  for  days  and 
weeks  in  every  license,  and  refuse  to  hear 
or  know  anything  of  the  accustomed  order 
of  the  world.  When  they  rose  late  in  the 
night  from  their  debaucn,  Duke  Lumbus 
cned : 

"  Landlord !  hallo  there !  open  the 
court-yard  gate !  an  acre  of  land  wants  to 
pass  out !" 

In  the  mean  while,  Stephen,  in  company 
with  some  staid  and  sedate  men,  had  re- 
turned homeward.  They  saw  plainly, 
that  this  revelling  and  rioting  was  but  a 
poor  way  to  commence  an  undertaking, 
but  they  were  unable  to  draw  off  their 
sons  from  Duke  Lumbus,  and  some  of  them 
even  winked  at  their  conduct,  and  ate  and 
drank  with  the  rest. 

Stephen  now  walked  around  for  days 
long,  brooding  upon  life  in  the  New  World. 
A  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  absorbed 
by  thoughts  of  emigration,  is  like  a  tree 
suddenly  torn  from  the  earth ;  its  roots, 
which  lay  hidden  beneath  the  ground  are 
now  exj)osed  to  the  light  of  day,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  it  may  wither  and  perish 
before  it  is  transplanted  into  a  new  soil 

Stephen  did  not  speak  a  word  to  Mar- 
garet concerninff  his  schemes.  He  wished 
to  form  his  plans  alone.  lie  was  well 
aware  of  the  obstacles  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  their  completion,  and  he  resolved 
to  be  bilcnt  until  these  were  overcome,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness  for  their  de- 
parture.     He  kept  cotL\!ai\)j^'}  ^^ccmNLw^ 
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thai  here  at  home  he  could  never  really 
prosper,  but  that  in  the  New  World  he 
should  be  quite  another  man.  He  felt  as 
if  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  awoke  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  powers,  and  this  was 
indeed,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  case.  He 
took  a  kind  of  pride,  a  self-satisfaction,  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose  without  the  aid 
of  another ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  the 
danger  to  which  that  man  is  exposed, 
who  holds  himself  aloof  from  those  whose 
interests  are  bound  up  with  his  own — he 
had  yet  to  learn  the  abyss  toward  which 
he  was  hurrying. 

Margaret,  on  her  side,  cherished  a  new 
life  within  her  bosom,  but  she  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disclose  the  secret  to  Stephen.  He 
had  been  wedded  to  her  before  God  and 
before  the  world,  and  still  she  wept  in 
silence,  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace  that  she 
must  needs  conceal.  With  the  new  life, 
new  care  would  enter  the  house ;  the  death 
of  his  eldest  child  he  had  borne  with  indif- 
ference, as  if,  thereby,  a  burden  only  had 
been  removed  from  his  shoulders.  Thus 
were  two  beings,  so  closely  united,  and 
living  beneath  the  same  roof,  separated  as 
if  by  seas. 

Stephen  often  shook  his  head  while  at 
his  work,  as  if  bees  were  humming  in  his 
brain;  then,  at  times,  he  would  hold  a 
stone,  for  minutes,  under  his  foot,  and 
forget  to  break  it,  so  deeply  was  he  lost 
in  thought.  The  time  seemed  infinitely 
long  to  him,  for  he  no  longer  carried  about 
him  the  only  treasure  which  he  had  pre- 
served through  all  his  poverty,  to  wit,  his 
watch.  In  order  to  pay  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  his  child,  he  had  pawned  it ; 
only  pawned  it,  indeed,  but  he  knew  that 
he  could  never  expect  to  redeem  it ;  he 
felt  as  if  a  part  of  his  being  had  gone  with 
it.  It  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  his 
limbs  were,  one  by  one,  dropping  off — as 
if  he  perceived  the  signs  of  poverty  in 
himself,  bodily. 

Formerly,  he  often  did  not  look  at  his 
watch  for  days ;  now  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  one  of  his  senses  had  left  him.  When 
the  village  clock  struck,  he  stopped  with 
his  work,  in  order  to  hear  what  time  it 
was,  as  if  he  must  fix  that  accurately  in 
his  head ;  as  if,  otherwise,  he  could  not 
live  or  labor.  When  the  wind  blew  in 
such  a  direction  that  he  could  not  hear  the 
dock,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he  were  in 


a  deep  wilderness,  far  from  all  livmg  men, 
and  then  he  thought  a^ln — "  So  it  will 
be  on  my  farm  in  America ;  there  are  no 
village  clocks  there,  no  bell  sounds  there; 
there  I  must  measure  the  time,  and  regu- 
late all  myself." 

When  his  thoughts  were  once  in  tin 
forests  of  the  New  World,  every  strdn 
which  he  here  dealt  in  breaking  a  stone, 
appeared  to  him  a  useless  waste  of  bii 
powers ;  he  wished  to  labor  upon  his  own 
soil,  and  not  for  a  scanty  day's  wagM. 
Once,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  the  podni 
in  which  he  used  to  carry  his  watch,  he 
reflected  that  if  the  grandmother's  bed 
were  vacant,  he  could  redeem  it.  Sud- 
denly it  seemed  as  if,  in  his  thoughts,  he 
were  plucking  the  pillow  from  beneath  her 
head ;  he  laughed  involuntarily,  and  the 
evil  spirit  hurried  him  farther  onward. 
The  grandmother's  death  was  henceforth 
the  sole  object  of  his  thoughts.  As  long 
as  she  lived,  Margaret  womd  not  consent 
to  emigrate,  and  no  one  would  bay  the 
house,  as  the  old  woman  had  a  life  intereit 
in  it. 

One  Sunday  morning  Stephen  was  the 
first  to  leave  the  church,  but  when  with- 
out, he  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground. 
He  waited  while  all  the  villagers  passed 
by,  gazed  at  them  steadfastly,  and  thought 
what  this  and  that  one  would  say,  if  the 
grandmother  should  die  suddenly. 

At  home,  he  was  almost  always  silent, 
though  he  at  times  gave  way  to  sudden 
bursts  of  anger.  The  merest  trifles  vexed 
him.  He  was  at  variance  with  the  world » 
because  he  was  at  variance  with  hims«If. 

It  has  happened  to  thee,  perhaps,  dear 
reader,  that  thou  hast  gone  for  days  and 
weeks  around  in  the  world,  and  scarcely 
sawest  anything  thereof,  because  thy  soul 
was  wrapped  up  in  a  single  thought,  which 
met  thee  at  every  turn ;  thou  didst  live  on 
as  in  a  dream ;  all  was  strange  to  thee,  and 
thou  didst  become  almost  a  stranger  to 
thyself,  and  what  thou  didst  at  last — it 
may  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  thy 
whole  life — ^thou  didst  it  scarcely  with  a 
clear  purpose.  Well  was  it  for  thee,  if  il 
was  an  honest  thought  which  thus  occu- 
pied thee,  which  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened thee  for  deeds  that  were,  otherwise, 
beyond  thy  feeble  powers. 

Stephen  was  present  at  the  schoolmas- 
ter's lectures  every  evening,  but  he  heard 
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fitde  of  wbat  hm  read ;  he  sat  there,  but 
Ml  tool  was  far  away,  fighting  out  a  fear- 
ill  battle.  Marj^ret  remarked  what  was 
panng  in  bis  mind,  bat  not  all,  not  the 
vont. 

Their  poyerty  increased ;  Stephen's 
wes  remained  the  same,  but  the  price  of 
iDod  rose  to  more  than  double.  The  grand- 
mother was  cheery  and  hearty  again,  and 
tkii  thought  haunted  him  incessantly.  A 
rtmige  cnange  bad  come  over  him ;  he 
iM  active^  ready  for  any  work,  for  now  a 
kope  encouniged  him.  But  then  again, 
tbi  obstacle  lay  like  a  black  spot  upon  the 
Ainii^  fntore.  He  found  a  singular  sat- 
Hu6on  in  asnsUng  those  who  had  re- 
nlved  upon  emigrating,  in  arranging  their 
Am,  and  preparing  them  for  their  jour- 
My.  He  felt  as  he  felt  formerly,  when 
b  aided  those  who  left  the  army  to  return 
to  their  quiet  firesides;  they  could  all 
joomey  merrily  onward ;  they  had  a  home 
twsiting  them;  now,  hoTiever,  Stephen 
was  anxious  to  be  gone  himself.  He  could 
not  drive  the  thought  from  his  mind,  that, 
&r  beyond  the  sea,  sturdy  trees  and  fer- 
tile land  were  waiting  for  him,  and  won- 
dflrinff  why  he  was  so  long  in  coming. 
Bat  m  this  intercourse  with  men  who 
were  no  longer  bound  to  their  country  by 
iDjrduty  of  labor,  Stephen  greatly  neg- 
hrted  his  work,  and  thus  increased  his 
need.  And  then,  when  he  was  again  alone 
at  hb  labor,  he  thought — "  Why  docs  a 
mm  day  hundreds  in  war,  and  is  extolled 
ai  a  hero  ? — ^here  is  a  human  being's  life, 
tkaft  draga  us  daily  deeper  into  misery; 
Ae  were  better  dead — why  should  I  not 
Up  her?" 

As  he  thouffht  thus  he  raised  his  ham- 
per high  in  the  air,  and  struck  it  upon  a 
rtone,  so  that  it  flew  in  fragments  on  all 
jiles,  and  be  thought  again — "  But  there 
ii  Bothinff  worse  than  to  wait  and  hope  for 
tbe  death  of  a  feUow-creature ;  life  is  so 
*veet;  why  then  should  it  make  way  for 
bmT  No,  thou  sbalt  live,  grandmother, 
xloDffas  thou  canst;  it  is  good  that  all 
ttooorhts  do  not  at  once  become  deeds." 

Wnen  at  home,  he  could  not  look  the 
gnmdmotber  in  the  face,  for  he  was  con- 
^ttima  of  a  grievous  crime  against  her. 
Kit  once,  when  he  gazed  at  her  with 
*Qger,  and  muttered  curses  as  he  saw  how 
^thr  she  assuled  the  victuals,  he  was 
i^Ue  of  bis  guilt,  and  reached  her  the 
iBond  wUeb  he  was  about  to  carry  to  his 


own  mouth.  But  he  could  not  always 
reach  her  a  morsel  from  his  mouth,  for  the 
pale  goblin  Hunger  often  sat  upon  his  lips. 

There  was  now  no  bed  in  the  house 
except  that  upon  which  the  grandmother 
lay ;  every  other  one  had  been  sold.  Ste- 
phen laid  himself  down  hungry,  and 
covered  himself  with  the  old  cloak  which 
he  had  worn  when  in  the  service.  Mar* 
garet  had  taken  the  youngest  child  to  her 
bosom  ;  they  would  warm  each  other,  but 
she  found  no  rest,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a 
voice  within  her  cried  after  food.  And 
then  there  was  the  quarrel  with  her  hus- 
band. She  tried  to  speak  to  him,  for 
nausfht  but  words  was  left  them.  She 
tried  to  tell  him  all,  but  her  throat  seemed 
choked,  and  her  tongue  parched. 

Dost  thou  know,  reader,  what  it  is  to 
lie  down  to  rest,  hungry?  Thou  dost 
turn  sorrowfully  from  side  to  side,  and 
canst  not  find  repose.  Bitter  thoughts 
tear  and  rend  thy  brain,  if  want  has  not 
entirely  exhausted  thee ;  and  if  sleep 
comes,  and,  for  a  while,  rocks  thee  in  for- 
getfulness,  thou  dost  wake  with  a  start,  as 
if  roused  by  evil  spirits,  and  the  gnawing 
pain  consumes  thy  life.  Frightful  are  the 
images  which  ascend  before  thy  soul,  oh 
son  of  want  and  hunger,  in  the  lonely 
night!  The  whole  world  is  hushed  and 
silent ;  thy  grief  and  thy  need  are  alone 
awake.  A  curse  is  rising  from  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  soul — ^thou  wilt  destroy — 
hold  firm,  oh  heart !  lest  in  thy  fury 
against  thyself  and  against  the  world,  thou 
dost  draw  down  eternal  guilt  upon  thy 
head! 

Stephen  had  gone  thus  hungry  to  re- 
pose, and  awoke  thus  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  started  up.  Who  had  laid  his 
hammer  by  his  side  ?  He  seizes  it,  swings 
it  aloft,  and  stands  in  the  act  of  darting 
towards  the  grandmother's  chamber.  Mar- 
garet, who  had  awoke  with  him,  then 
calls— 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Stephen  ! — thou 
wilt  not  kill  me  and  the  child  that  I  bear 
beneath  my  bosom !" 

Stephen  sank  involuntarily  upon  his 
knees  by  her  side.  For  a  long  while  he 
could  not  speak.  Death  and  life  met  at 
this  moment  in  his  soul ;  he  had  purposed 
a  murder,  and  a  new  life  was  proclaimed 
to  him  !  At  Inst  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  and  said— 

"  The  child  is  an  angel,  and  has  saved 
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me !  thou  good,  good  Margaret,  why  hast 
thou  not  spoken  to  me  of  this  before  ?*' 

She  wept  with  him,  and  told  him  that 
she  had  been  well  aware  of  his  wish  to 
emigrate ;  but  that  since  then,  she  knew 
not  why,  she  had  felt  a  double  fear  of  him. 
Stephen  uttered  bitter  reproaches  against 
himself ;  Margaret  consoled  liim  with  kind 
words ;  and  he  said  at  last — 

"  Forget  all,  forgive  all !  I  see,  I  see ! 
How  coidd  I  live  as  I  have  lived  for  weeks 
past  ?  Oh,  I  alone  know  the  greatness  of 
my  guilt !  Ask  me  no  farther ;  forget  and 
forgive  all !  You  are  too  kind ;  I  will  for- 
ever remember  it.  We  two,  above  all, 
must  be  one  heart  and  one  soul  with  each 
other  when  we  cross  the  deep  sea;  for 
tliere,  in  the  wide  world,  in  the  solitary 
wilderness,  we  shall  have  no  one  but  our- 
selves." 

All  want  and  their  long  estrangement 
were  now  forgotten;  and  it  seemed  to 
both,  as  if  they  had  been  refreshed  by  the 
sweetest  food.  They  conversed  confiding- 
ly of  the  future,  and  endeavored  to  suit 
themselves  to  it,  and  to  wait  patiently  for 
better  times. 

Stephen  resolved  to  be,  henceforth,  in- 
dustrious, and  to  diive  all  evil  thoughts 
from  his  bosom.  This  resolution  gave  him 
peace  of  mind  again. 

The  grandmother  must,  in  a  kind  of 
half  sleep,  have  heard  something  of  their 
conversation  through  the  thin  partition  ; 
for,  towards  morning,  Stephen  and  his 
wife  were  awakened  by  a  loud  wailing. 
They  hastened  to  the  grandmother,  and 
could  not  quiet  her  until  she  found  words, 
and  said — 

"  You  have  been  in  a  great  wilderness 
with  little  Marie,"  (thus  she  always  called 
herself,)  "and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  you 
tied  me  and  ran  away  from  me ;  I  was 
left  alone — alone  in  the  wind  and  snow. 
Do  not  desert  httle  Marie ;  I  will  tell 
father,  when  he  comes,  and  you  will  get  a 
beating !" 

With  some  difficulty  they  succeeded,  at 
last,  in  quieting  her. 

Henceforth  Stephen  was  doubly  indus- 
trious. The  spring  drew  near,  and  with 
it  their  wants  grew  lighter.  Towards  the 
grandmother  he  displayed  an  indescribable 
tenderness ;  and  Margaret  could  not  un- 
derstand what  he  meant,  when  he  once 
said — 

''If  grandmother  could  only  live  long, 


very  long!  I  did  think  that  our  child 
would  learn  to  walk,  in  America,  upon  our 
own  soil;  but  we  must  be  contented  to 
have  it  happen  here." 

Often,  in  the  evenings  he  would  pUj 
like  a  child,  for  hours,  with  the  grand- 
mother ;  and  he  would  give  up  to  her  in 
everything,  for  she  was  very  obstinate. 
Such  conduct  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words;  but  much  patience  and  tenderness 
is  reqiusite  to  be  able  actually  to  perse- 
vere in  it.  He  heard  the  grandmother, 
regularly,  from  the  hymn-book;  but  often- 
times she  did  not  know  what  hymns  the 
schoolmaster  had  given  her  to  learn ;  he 
would  then  read  to  her  the  be^nnioff  of 
the  hymns  in  alphabetical  oraer.  B«t 
while  he  read  she  often  for&rot  what  she 
wanted,  and  asked  to  play  with  the  beaos 
again. 

She  was  particularly  delighted  one 
evening,  when  the  schoolmaster  himself, 
who  was  paying  Stephen  a  visit,  heard  her 
repeat  a  verse,  and  gave  her  a  small  ^- 
ture.  Stephen  participated  in  her  chiU- 
Uke  pleasure. 

When,  in  the  spring,  the  long  train  ft 
emigrants  prepared  to  set  out  upon  their 
journey,  the  old  restlessness  began  to  stir 
in  Stephen's  breast  again;  and  as  they 
passed  where  he  was  brealdng  stone,  he 
said,  smiling  bitterly,  as  he  bade  them 
farewell — 

''  I  must  keep  the  roads  in  order  that 
you  may  travel  the  more  conveniently ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  you  went  on  be- 
fore only  to  break  a  path  for  me  to  follow 
you  with  greater  ease," 

Duke  Lumbus  shouted  and  sang  as  they 
rode  away,  and  could  not  understand  the 
deep  grief  which  oppressed  so  many  hearts. 

Stephen  had  always  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position  towards  Duke  Lumbus.  He  had 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  enticed  to  his 
revels;  he  felt  an  indistinct  aversion  for 
this  man,  and  still  no  one  could  say  any- 
thing evil  of  him.  He  had,  indeed,  spent 
a  good  part  of  his  money,  but  that  was 
nobody's  business.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
self-confidence,  the  imperious  insolence, 
with  which  Duke  Lumbus  treated  every 
one ;  acting  with  men  as  if  they  were  pup- 
pets which  he  set  up,  now  here,  now  there, 
while  he  made  them  shout  and  dance  after 
his  humor ;  perhaps  it  was  this  that  kept 
Stephen  at  a  distance  from  him. 
I      Stephen,  in  fact,  often  thought  to 
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A  man  like  him^  who  has  plenty  of 
wmey,  looks  with  very  different  eyes  upon 
the  world ;  he  is  everywhere  at  home,  and 
on  hny  and  have  everything;  while  a 
poor  feUow  like  me  is  always  anxious  and 
tnidy  and  thinks  that  at  every  moment 
Mna  one  will  come  into  his  house  and 
diire  him  out." 

As  Duke  Lnmhus  rode  by>  he  said  to 
Stephen— 

"Hallo,  there,  stone-breaker!    I  shall 

kr  IDA  ft  duchy  in  America,  and  call  it 

Lnibia;  and  if  you  will  come  along,  I 

vO  pve  you  a  hundred  acres." 

Stephen  did  not  answer  him. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  de- 

Mrtnre  of  the  emigrants,  it  seemed  as  if 

■ere  was  a  void  everywhere  in  the  village, 

10 many  well-known  faces  were  missing; 

lad  every  one  thought  that  they  would 

■ever  be  foigotten.  Sut  how  strange  it  is ! 

When  a  man  or  a  community  sinks  in  the 

itreeio  of  life,  and  disappears,  it  is  like  a 

lUMie  that  falls  in  the  water ;  at  first  it 

opens  and  breaks  the  stream,  then  leaves 

&  few  circles,  until  at  last  the  waves  fol- 

bv  on  again,  smoothly  and  equably. 

When  the  wanderers  departed,  the  young 

mallows  were  consulting   with  familiar 

durping,  as  they  lighted  upon  the  willows 

W  the  brook,  where  they  should  build 

uor  nests,  and  they  circled  around  many 

a  roof,  and  discoursed  in  the  air  of  their 

pluis  of  architecture.     But  before  they  had 

eoapleted  their  nests,  no  one  in  the  vil- 

Iigs  knew  that  a  train  of  brothers  had 

depirted  hence  to  settle  in  a  distant  land. 

Where  were  the  wanderers  now  ? 

Stephen  and  the  schoolmaster  alone 
^oke  often  of  the  absent  ones,  and  accom- 
pnied  them  in  their  thoughts  far  over  the 


CHAPTER  III. 

Aatumn  had  returned  again.  Stephen's 
fanflj  was  augmented  by  a  lively  little 
pi,  but  a  friend  had  been  taken  from 
&B.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  impris- 
<^.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
linther,  who  had  joined  the  band  of  emi- 
fnata,  in  which  he  described  their  sad  fate 
*  the  liveliest  colors.  They  had  been 
<AE|{ed  to  wait  long  weeks  for  a  vessel, 
>Bd  had  nowhere  met  with  aid ;  the  con- 
^  for  their  passage  had  been  shame- 


fully violated  by  the  shipowners,  and  the 
helpless  emigrants  had  found  no  advocate 
to  enforce  their  complaints ;  in  addition  to 
this,  many  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
knaves  and  swindlers,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  poverty  and  helplessness,  had 
transported  them  to  the  most  sickly  of  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  where,  in  a 
few  years,  all  would  perish  from  disease. 
A  portion  of  his  brother's  letter  reflected 
severely  upon  the  various  governments  of 
Germany  for  doing  so  little  for  the  assist- 
ance of  emigrants. 

"  When  an  acquaintance  dies,"  he  said, 
''  or  a  customer  who  has  contributed  to 
our  support,  we  accompany  him  to  his  last 
resting-place ;  but  the  subjects  who,  un^ 
now,  have  contributed  to  support  the 
state,  or  who  emigrate  from  present,  or 
from  fear  of  future  poverty,  these  have  no 
farther  claim  upon  the  love  of  their  rulers. 
So  long  as  we  pay  taxes  they  will  hold  us 
in  their  gracious  keeping,  but  when  we 
cease  to  do  so,  they  care  not  what  misery 
befalls  us." 

With  the  sole  view  of  warning  his  fel- 
low countrymen  against  rash  and  heedless 
emigration,  the  schoolmaster  had  caused 
several  copies  of  this  letter  to  be  taken, 
and  had  thus  circulated  it  abroad  among 
the  people,  for  the  police  had  refused  to 
allow  it  to  appear  m  the  public  journals. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  schoolmas- 
ter had  been  thrown  into  prison. 

One  Sunday  morning  Stephen  was  stand- 
ing leaning  against  the  door-post  of  his 
cottage,  and  gazing  quietly  at  the  swal- 
lows which  were  darting  to  and  fro  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow  through  the  air.  The 
thought  of  emigrating,  which  still  slum- 
bered in  his  bosom,  softly  awoke  again ; 
he  reflected  that  even  the  swallows  here 
were  preparing  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
could  no  longer  be  at  ease,  now  that  they 
were  threatened  with  cold  and  hunger. 
They  could  depart  without  hindcrance,  for 
the  beasts  have  only  to  care  for  themselves 
and  for  their  young,  so  long  as  they  are 
small ;  parents  they  do  not  know.  This 
was  still  a  remnant  of  Stephen's  former 
evil  thoughts,  but  it  seemed  to  him,  how- 
ever, as  if  another  man,  and  not  he  him- 
self had  cherished  them  in  times  past. 
Suddenly  the  cry  was  heard  on  all  sides  : 

"  Duke  Lmnbus  is  here  again !  Duke 
Lumbus  is  here  again  !" 
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A  man  in  tattered  ffarments  ran  through 
the  streets  toward  the  church-yard,  cry- 
ing, with  lips  covered  with  foam,  "  My 
wife  !  give  me  my  wife  !  Where  is  she  ? 
If  she  is  not  here,  then  strike  me  dead !" 

The  bell  now  rang  for  church,  and  he 
screamed : 

"Now  they  are  burying  her!  Who  has 
murdered  her  ?  Who  says  it  was  I !  Strike 
me  dead  !" 

The  villagers  crowded  around  the  mad- 
man, who  still  beat  his  breast,  and  cried  : 

"  Do  you  see  ?  On  the  rope-ladder  on 
board  the  ship,  there  she  stood,  and  her 
apron  fluttered  in  the  air  ;  I  could  not  go 
up  on  board  the  ship;  I  could  not  hurl 
her  down.  I  hurled  her  from  the  ladder 
in  the  bam,  and  lay  three  days  hid  in  the 
hay !  Did  you  think  I  was  gone?  I  was 
not  gone  ;  I  am  not  gone  ;  I  am  here  !" 

He  fell  into  violent  convulsions,  and 
Stephen,  trembling,  but  full  of  strength, 
was  the  first  to  raise  the  wretched  maniac, 
and  carry  him  into  the  nearest  house ;  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  carrying  himself,  his 
second  self. 

A  man  had  here  executed  what  he  had 
merely  purposed.  He  bestowed  the  kind- 
est cares  upon  the  maniac,  and  when  the 
latter  had  returned  to  calmness  and  con- 
sciousness, his  words  entered  deep  into 
Stephen's  soul,  for  he  said : 

"  Stephen,  thou  art  good !  I  thank  thee ! 
Thou  hast  always  been  good  !" 

When  at  home,  Stephen  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  grandmother  with  a  glance 
full  of  gratitude.  He  had  looked  upon  her 
as  the  principal  cause  of  his  remaining  at 
home  in  poverty,  and  now  she  had  been  to 
him  a  protection  against  far  greater  misery. 

In  a  few  days  the  schoolmaster  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  but  he  saw  that  his  scanty 
means  of  livelihood  had  been  impaired  in 
consequence  of  what  had  happened,  and 
he  resolved  to  emigrate  in  company  with 
Stephen. 

Stephen,  however,  was  destined  to  un- 
dergo a  heavy  punishment ;  a  severe  atone- 
ment for  the  evil  thoughts  which  he  had 
formerly  nourished  in  his  heart. 

One  day  he  was  nailing  up  some  loose 
boards  in  the  corn-loft.  Formerly  he  had 
looked  on  with  indifference,  while  things 
about  him  went  to  ruin  and  decay  ;  then, 
there  was,  here  a  door,  barely  hanging  by 
one  of  its  hinges,  there  you  might  stumble 


a  hundred  times  over  the  loose  boards; 
but  now  he  nailed  everything  fast;  ft 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  houM 
close,  and  in  good  order,  since  he  had  be- 
gun to  regulate  himself  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions. 

The  grandmother  was  sittmg  upon  tlie 
stairs  which  led  to  the  corn-loft,  playing 
with  the  cat.  Suddenly  a  piercing  scream 
was  heard,  and  the  grandmother  fell  head- 
long to  the  ground.  Stephen  hastened 
towards  her,  and  now  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs  with  the  hammer  in  his  hand. 
Several  neighbors  had  hurried  up ;  tbej 
gathered  round  the  poor  woman,  who  laj 
apparently  lifeless  upon  the  flat  stone  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Stephen,  pale  as  a  corpse,  gazed  upon 
the  inanimate  body.  What  be  had.  for- 
merly, so  often  wished,  in  the  secret  deptlH 
of  his  soul,  had  happened  at  last !  Deep 
terror  seized  him,  as  if  his  wishes  had 
done  the  deed.  He  tried  to  prenfl 
upon  those  present  to  retire,  and  nm 
around  as  if  out  of  his  senses ;  as  if  be 
knew  not  what  to  do.  The  village  po- 
lice at  last  came,  and  Stephen  was  earned 
before  a  magistrate. 

That  which  he  had  concealed  and  striv- 
en against  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
his  soul ;  that  which  he  believed  no  mor- 
tal could  ever  have  suspected,  now  ap- 
peared so  evident  to  all,  that  an  accusation 
was  at  once  entered  against  him. 

The  example  of  Duke  Lumbus,  who  had 
been  driven  home  by  the  stings  of  con- 
science, and  who  had  delivered  himself  up 
voluntarily  to  death,  had  rendered  the 
minds  of  men  open  to  such  a  suspicion. 

And  still,  that  frightful  deed  and  its  con- 
sequences should  have  convinced  them, 
that  it  must  have  tended  rather  to  prevent 
others  from  committing  such  a  crime. 
Stephen  felt  anew  all  the  horrors  of  his 
former  thoughts  of  murder.  They  lay 
now  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  judge ;  not  as 
a  purpose  merely,  but  as  a  completed 
deed.  He  could  not,  and  would  not,  deny 
the  burden  which  had  formerly  weighed 
upon  his  soul ;  but  would  this  be  consid- 
ered a  convincing  proof  of  his  guilt  ? 

Margaret  did  not  lose  her  courage ;  she 
cast  but  one  long  look  upon  her  husband, 
as  he  was  led  away  by  the  police,  and 
then  turned  and  employed  all  her  efforts 
to  recall  her  mother  to  consciousness.  Hei 
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attempts  were  fortniiately  successful ;  the 
old  womaii  recovered  her  speech ;  and,  as 
■  often  the  case  in  the  hour  before  death, 
ihe  regained  also  all  the  powers  of  her 
md ;  and  related  how,  in  endeavoring  to 
Mtdi  the  cat,  she  had  been  pulled  for- 
vird  by  her,  and  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  die  evening,  before  she  died,  Stephen 
m  set  at  liberty. 

When  the  grandmother  was  committed 
to  the  earth,  he  stood  weeping  by  the 

El  erave;  they  were  the  last  tears 
h  lie  wept  upon  his  native  soil ;  for, 
ilh  imperturbable  calmness,  he  now  made 
kb  preparations  for  emigration.  He  had 
pown  strong  in  the  battle  with  himself 
ad  the  world. 

'Ha  had  been  enabled  to  resist  the  sever- 
irt temptations;  he  had  been  taught  by 
ike  severest  trials  to  know  his  own  value 
ad  that  of  his  kindred ;  and  he  was  now 
MS  with  himself  and  with  them.  With 
MMwed  courage  he  could  set  his  face  to- 
vsids  a  New  World. 

The  schoolmaster  and  Stephen    were 
sow  united  by  a  new  tie ;  they  had  be- 


come acquainted  with  the  prisons  of  their 
native  land.  Stephen  had  never  entirely 
given  up  his  thoughts  of  emigration ;  he 
had  resolutely  suppressed  them  merely,  as 
on  the  first  evening  that  we  met  him  ;  he 
ate  because  he  was  resolved  to  eat,  and 
not  because  he  relished  his  meal :  now,  a 
new  stimulus  impelled  him  ;  he  had  made 
public  atonement  for  a  battle  in  his  heart. 

Stephen  and  the  schoolmaster,  with 
their  families,  were  among  the  first  who, 
aided  by  the  society  for  the  assistance  of 
emigrants,  which  had  been  hastily  formed, 
departed  for  the  New  World. 

From  their  home,  until  they  had  reached 
the  place  of  their  destination,  they  were 
led  by  one  kind  hand  to  another,  and  they 
often  invoked  Heaven's  blessing  upon  those 
who,  uninfluenced  by  self-interest,  from 
motives  of  pure  benevolence,  smoothed 
their  rough  path  to  their  new  home. 

Stephen's  youngest  child,  which  bore 
the  name  of  its  grandmother,  learned,  in 
fact,  to  walk  upon  American  soil ;  and  he 
loved  to  call  her  *'  grandmother,"  and  to 
think,  then,  upon  the  deceased. 
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No.  II. 


ELIZABETH  INCEIBALD. 


**  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  always  a  great  favorite  with  me.  There  is  the  true  soul  of  a  woman  hreaUuDg 
from  what  she  writes,  as  much  as  if  you  heard  her  voice.    It  is  as  if  Venus  had  written  books." 

WiUiam  HqmHU. 


Mrs.  Inchbald  had  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  write  charming  books  and  to  be 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  fascinating 
women  of  her  day.  Surrounded  by  many 
temptations,  she  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
pure,  noble-hearted  being.  Flattered  by 
the  gay  and  fashionable  world  ;  by  "  bevies 
of  dainty  dames  ©f  high  degree,"  and  ad- 
mired for  her  genius  by  those  well  worthy 
to  admire,  appreciate,  and  applaud  it,  she 
always  carried  the  same  simple  bearing ; 
alike  free  from  affectation  and  free  from 
sycophancy.  She  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  Godwin,  Curran,  and  Holcroft;  and 
was  acquainted  with  almost  every  one  in 
London  famous  for  their  beauty,  grace,  or 
talents.  She  often  visited  the  country- 
scats  of  her  wealthy  friends  ;  but  in  one  of 
her  letters  is  the  mournful  expression,  "  Do 
not  ask  me  to  any  of  your  houses ;  it  is  a 
home  I  want,  and  not  to  pay  a  visit."  She 
often  really  suflfered,  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  help  her  poor  relations,  and 
make  them  comfortable.  In  a  letter  she 
writes,  **  Many  a  time  this  winter  when  I 
cried  with  cold,  I  said  to  myself, '  but  thank 
God,  my  sister  has  not  to  stir  from  her 
room.  She  has  her  fire  lighted  every 
morning  ;  all  her  provision  is  bought  and 
brought  to  her  ready  cooked ;  she  would 
be  less  able  to  bear  what  I  bear ;  and  how 
much  more  should  I  have  to  suffer,  but 
from  this  reflection  !*  It  has  almost  made 
me  warm,  when  I  reflected  that  she  suf- 
fered no  cold."  Some  winters  before  this 
was  written,  she  herself  scoured  her  bed- 
room, cleaned  the  grate,  sifted  the 
cinders,  and  all  this  work  done  at  the  top 
of  three  pairs  o£  long  stcurs ;  and  often 


while  thus  busy,  a  coach  with  a  coronet 
and  two  footmen  were  waiting  to  take  her 
an  airing.     But  for  "  splendid  vassalage'' 
she  had  but  little  taste.    When  at  AnMih 
dale  House,  she  says  she  found  evenf 
thmg  neat  and  clean,  even  her  hands,  which 
had  not  been  the  case  for  many  a  daj. 
In  another  place  she  pleasantly  runs  on  in 
this  strain :  **  My  present  apartment  is  so 
small  that  I  am  all  over  black  and  blue 
with  thumping  my  body  and  limbs  against 
my  furniture  on  every  side ;  but  then  I 
have  not  far  to  walk  to  reach  any  thing  I 
want ;  for  I  can  kindle  my  fire  as  I  lie  in 
bed,  and  put  on  my  cap  as  I  dine ;  for 
the  looking-glass  is  obliged  to  stand  on 
the  same  table  with  my  dinner.     To  be 
sure,  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  mght,  I 
must  inevitably  be  burnt,  for  I  am  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  so  removed  from 
the  front  part  of  it  that  I  cannot  hear  the 
least  sound  of  anything  from  the  street ; 
but  then  I  have  a  great  deal  of  fresh  air, 
and  more  daylight  than  most  people  in 
London,  and  the  enchanting  view  of  the 
Thames,  the  Surrey  Hills,  and  of  three 
windmills  often  throwmg  their  giant  arms 
about,  secure  from  every  attack  of  the 
knight  of  the  woeful  countenance." 

Mrs.  Inch  bald's  maiden  name  was 
Simpson,  and  she  was  bom  at  Standing- 
field,  near  Buiy  St.  Edmonds,  October 
15th,  1753.  When  a  child,  she  went  but 
little  in  society,  owing  to  her  stottering  so 
much  that  she  could  hardly  be  understood. 
Books  came  to  her  aid,  and  reading  was 
the  chief  amusement  of  the  family,  and 
the  readings  were  commonly  dramatic, 
and.  \^<e;^  ^  "v^^Ni  Vt^^s^^^  lo  the  thea- 
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Ik  at  Buy.  Her  education  vras  domestic, 
■d  de  remarks  how  aatonisLirg  it  is  how 
■Bch  all  girls  are  inclined  to  literature  to 
vlitt  boya  are.  "  My  brother  went  to 
rhool,  and  never  could  spell.  I  and  two 
of  my  sisters,   though   we   were    never 

»ht,  could  spell    from  inftincy."     She 
an  early  longing  to  visit  London 

'liiDdon,  c^nlent,  enlirgcd,  and  H(ill 
Incpeasing  LondoD.    Babylon  of  old 
Not  mMe  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she." 

Wben  she  finally  settled  tliere,  she  pre- 
Inred  it  to  anr  otfaer  place.*  There  m 
■CHvely  an  uluuon  to  the  country  in 
•y  ot  her  works,  except  where  Hnnnah 
hunroae,  in  a  letter  to  her  seducer,  wishes 
ibrtha  nuniner;  the  fields  are  so  green  and 
miything  bo  pleasant  at  that  time  of  the 

EBoaden  senubly  remarks  that 
Simpson  was  a  ready  writer,  though 
hf  no  means  a  mbtress  of  the  pen.  There 
VM  then  no  sach  system  as  we  sec  at 
pnwDt,  and  which  gives  to  modem  ladien 
a  handwriting  so  exactly  similar,  that  I 
hire  seen  twenty  notes  which  nothing 
bat  the  siirnaturea  could  determine  to 
be  firam  ufferent  persons.  As  far  as 
the  eye  is  ^Ufiea  by  neatnetia,  the 
Bmmaoahip  is  improTed ;  but  we  have 
toit  the  indication  of  character  wliiuh 
Kmted  when  the  writing,  like  the  widk, 
liw  Tsrious  action,  the  manner  of  doin^ 
•mything,  was  indiriducd  and  peculiar, 
■d  to  a  very  nice  observer  sometimes 
nde  the  letter  itself  a  refutation  of  itn 
BUtentfl.  When  eighteen  yetirB  of  a^e, 
1771,  she  came  to  London  on  a  visit  to  n 
unied  sister.  She  wrote  regularly  to 
W  mother,  (and  during  her  life  uevi 
Ued  to  answer  a  letter.)  visited  Ihe  M 
mm  and  alt  the  chief  places  of  amus 


*  "■Forg^nng  a  t«ia«D««  ond  poluh  to  cinvcr 
■tka;  fbrnibbiii^initpTejudicMi  forixirrcctu^ 
MiHa ;  tar  keMHOg  self-iinportancu  out  of  Higlit. 
■  HtCDiiivit;  nir  Dringing  aman  to conilon'c 
vbt  ba  has  to  lay,  if  bo  intendu  to  Ira  li<<tcnci! 
kl  far  aecDatoDing  Aim  to  raidura  oppo^'ition ; 
ta  tiafliirnt  hint  not  to  tliink  evtry  miui  wlu> 
ttn  tnm  him  ia  matters  of  taste  a  foul,  and 


n,  which  brings 
Midsa  belara  von  without  detail  or  quoUtioos : 
*4Ha  ii  egnu  to  Ihe  mwcellmeoia  noddy  ol 


ment  in  the  metropolis,  and  usually  spent 
the  evenings  at  the  tlientrus  or  public 
gardens.  At  this  time  she  met  Mr.  Inch- 
bald,  an  aclor  and  bcr  future  husband. 
After  her  return  home  she  frequently 
went  to  Ihc  theatre  at  Bury.  She  runs 
anay  from  home,  goes  to  London,  und 
after  a  short  period  nuirrips  Inchbald.  She 
was  tall,  Kicndor  and  straight ;  of  the  pur- 
est complexion  and  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures ;  her  hair  of  a  golden  auburn,  her 
eyes  full  at  once  of  spirit  and  sweeluess. 
Mr.  Inthhald's  nge  was  tliirty-seien,  bers 
nineteen.  She  made  her  Grst  appearance 
on  the  singe  at  Bath,  as  Cuidelia,  htsr  hus- 
band playmg  Lear.  After  finishing  this 
cngiigement,  she  played  in  the  provmccs, 
and  then  went  to  Scotland.  At  Glasgow 
she  appcan^d  as  Cordelia  and  Calista,  and 
in  stately  Edinburgh,  "  throned  on  cnigs," 
she  played  Juliet,  Coidclia  and  Calista 
At  Aberdeen  she  was  taken  sick,  and  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Urodie,  who  aftervrards 
removed  to  London.  She  seems  to  have 
had  quite  a  fancy  fur  doctors,  and  to  have 
been  greatly  admired  by  them,  for  several 
of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  game 
and  pnrsenls  fijr  her  acceptance.  She 
studied  tlie  Krcnch  liinguHge,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  had  been  dabbling  in  porliait 
pniriting,  ihou'jhl  they  hud  better  visit 
I'aris,  where  they  had  but  little  success. 
Tiiey  returned  to  Kngland,  and  at  Brigh- 
ton hhc  records  that  they  several  times 
w('nt  iviihout  dinner  or  tea,  and  once  waJk- 
(■d  to  som<;  fields  to  eat  tuniips  instead  of 
diaing — as  badly  olF  as  the  poor  player  in 
Gil  lihis,  who  is  f<mnd  soaking  liLi  crusts 
in  a  fountain  by  the  rondside.  At  Liver- 
pool she  bcciime  ai'ijuiunted  with  Mrsi.  Sid- 
dons,  and  ri>r  furtv-llv'  years  ihcu-  friend- 
sbiii  ciintlnued  ivilh  uiidiniini..hed  respect 
and  kindness.  She  was  mucli  improved 
by  Ibi^  i^ociely  „f  ,lobn  I'hilip  Kemble, 
who  frequently  eallud  and  read  to  her. 
In  1779.  she  lost  b.-r  huslmd.  Kemble 
afionvr.rd:;,  i.i  London,  was  ve^y  ationlive 
to  her,  and  she  enleriiiincd  hopes  that  he 
would  propose,  but  ho  never  did.  Her 
hand  was  freiiuently  sought,  but  williout 
success,  llnlcroft  was  one  of  her  lovers, 
Dr.  Gishorne  another. 

In  iVeO  she  made  her  first  appearance 
as  Belkiio,  at  Covent  Gurdcn.     "  K\i.;>- 
gul  Tule,"  tlic  first  o^  Xwt  itttna^vi  NtA- 
tings,  and  the  comm«iic«m%n^<  ^'(^■^  ^cra:iA'&- 
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tion  of  her  good  fortune,  was  played  in 
1784.  "Animal  Magnetism,"  1788,  is 
very  entertaining.  A  quack-doctor  says, 
"  In  spite  of  the  scandalous  reports  of  my 
enemies,  I  have,  this  morning,  nine  visits 
to  make."  Constance  replies,  **  Very  true, 
sir ;  a  young  ward  has  sent  for  you  to  at- 
tend her  guardian ;  three  nephews  have 
sent  for  you  to  attend  their  uncles,  very 
rich  men ;  and  five  hushands  have  sent  for 
you  in  great  haste  to  attend  their  wives." 
The  piece  was  highly  successful  and 
very  laughable,  and  closes  with  a  very 
true  remark,  "  there  is  no  magnetbm  like 
the  magnetism  of  love."  "  The  Child  of 
Nature,"  1788,  is  a  delightful  play,  and 
the  part  of  Amanthis  is  selected  by  many 
pretty  debutantes,  for  its  artless  innocence, 
grace,  beauty,  and  warm  affections.  One 
of  the  personages  in  this  play,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Merida,  does  not  admire  the 
native  loveliness  of  Amanthis ;  "  she  wants 
powder,  rouge,  and  a  thousand  adorn- 
ments." The  Duke  of  Murcia  describes 
what  love  b  to  Amanthis,  who  is  impatient 
to  know  what  it  means:  "it  is  so  long 
since,  I  must  recollect  a  little  before  I  can 
tell  you.  Amongst  the  passions  it  is  one 
more  troublesome  than  anv  of  them,  and 
yet  more  pleasing  than  all ;  it  sometimes 
burns  you  with  heat,  and  sometimes  freezes 
you  with  cold ;  it  creates  in  your  mind 
a  constant  desire  to  be  with  one  particu- 
lar person ;  and  when  you  are  with  them, 
you  generally  look  like  a  fooL  You  think 
them  handsome,  though  they  are  fright- 
fully ugly.  Yon  think  them  well  shaped, 
though  they  are  crooked;  wise,  though 
they  are  simpletons ;  and  you  hope  they 
love  you,  though  you  are  sure  they  do 
not."  Amanthis :  "  You  need  not  say  any 
more,  s^;  I  think  1  have  had  the  disor- 
der." "The  Midnight  Hour,"  1788,  is 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  It  was  very  suc- 
cessful. I  like  it  the  best  of  her  minor 
pieces.  "  Such  Things  Are,"  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  achievement  of  her  dramatic 
genius.  "  Haswell "  was  drawn  from  the 
philanthropic  Howard.  "Meanwright" 
gives  a  wrong  description  to  Twineall  of 
Sie  inhabitants  of  a  house,  which  produces 
some  scenes  of  the  richest  comic  humor. 
The  streets  were  so  crowded  around  the 
theatre,  that  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  door  to  see  her  own  play. 
One  of  the  characters.  Lady  Tremor,  is 


prusing  her  philosophy  to  her  husband, 
and  enumeratug  some  instances  and  proofii 
of  it,  amongst  the  rest  the  foUowmffi 
"  When  the  servant  at  my  Lady  GrisseTi 
threw  a  whole  urn  of  boding  water  upon 
your  legs,  did  I  then  give  any  proofs  of 
female  weakness  ?  Did  I  faint,  scream,  en 
even  shed  a  tear?"  Sir  Luke:  "Ko, 
very  true ;  and  while  I  lay  sprawling  on 
the  carpet,  I  could  see  you  holding  a 
smelling-botde  to  ihe  lady  of  the  house, 
^gff^  of  her  not  to  make  herself  iha 
least  uneasy,  '  for  that  the  accident  was 
of  no  manner  of  consequence.' "  "  Eve^ 
one  has  his  Fault "  was  equally  successful 
It  is  full  of  interesting  situations.  Nor- 
land is  evidendy  the  Dorriforth  of  her 
simple  story,  llie  character  of  Harmony 
is  pleasing,  and  was  something  new  on  the 
stage.  **  Wives  as  they  Were,  and  Maids 
as  they  Are,^'  is  a  most  attractive  play. 
The  characters  of  Miss  Dorillow  and  % 
William  Dorillow,  her  father,  "  give  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  "  for  good  acting. 
The  dialogue  is  spirited  and  elegant 
"The  Wedding  Day,"  1793,  was  graced 
by  the  performances  of  the  fascinating  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  the  accomplished  Thomas 
King.  Mrs.  Jordan,  whose  real  name  was 
Dorothy  Bland,  and  she  was  never  mar- 
ried, first  appeared  in  a  Dublin  theatre  as 
Phoebe,  in  "As  You  Like  It."  Her  per- 
formance of  Priscilla  Tomboy  in  "Tbe 
Romp,"  first  attracted  attention  towards 
her  in  England.  She  played  the  Country 
Girl  on  her  first  appearance  in  London, 
which  was  an  exquisite  performance.  Mn. 
Siddons,  who  had  seen  her  in  the  provin- 
ces, thought  it  impossible  for  her  to  suc- 
ceed in  London.  We  are  often  "better 
bad  judges  "  of  one  another.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald  says  she  came  to  town  with  no  report 
in  her  favor  to  elevate  her  above  a  very 
moderate  salary,  or  to  attract  more  than 
a  moderate  house  when  she  appeared.  Bui 
here  moderadon  stopped.  She  at  onoe 
displayed  such  consummate  art,  with  such 
bewitching  nature,  such  excellent  sense, 
and  such  innocent  simplicity,  that  her 
auditors  were  boundless  m  their  plaudits, 
and  so  warm  in  their  praises  when  thej 
left  the  theatre,  that  their  friends  at  home 
would  not  give  credit  to  the  extent  of  their 
eulogiums.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  bit  of  criti- 
cism equal  to  any  in  Colley  Cibber's 
Apology,  thus  fondly  dwells  upon  her 
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perfonnance  in  the  Country  Oirl.  "  Those 
who  remember  how  that  delightful  woman 
seemed  made  for  eyeiy  trusting  enjoy- 
ment; how  she  could  unite  l^terous 
animal  spirits  with  a  brimful  sensibility ; 
how  she  oould  come  dancing  on  the  stage 
at  forty,  a  ml  in  spite  of  her  fat ;  what  a 
breadth  and  music  there  was  in  her  voice, 
and  how  people  loved  it  the  moment  they 
heard  it ;  how  she  would  wear  a  huge  bux- 
om pm-a-fore,  divide  sobs  of  sorrow  with 
the  comforts  of  a  great  slice  of  bread  and 
batter,  anticipate  a  world  of  delight  with 
rubbed  hanas  and  huddling  shoulders; 
aad  with  what  a  cramming  of  all  the 
powers  of  coaxing  into  one  little  syllable 
ahe  would  utter  the  word  'bud/  while 
taking  her  guardian's  cheeks  in  her  hands, 
as  though  it  sprang  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  hearty  and  formed  her  lips  into  the 
▼ery  thing  it  spoke  of — will  siffh  to  think 
that  circumstances  rarely  produce  crea- 
tures of  such  cordial  human  clay,  or  that 
anything  could  have  made  a  life  close  in 
sorrow  which  had  given  to  others  nothing 
but  happiness.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
two  best  sermons  we  ever  heard,  (and  no 
disparagement  either  to  many  a  good  one 
from  the  pulpit,)  were  a  sentence  of  Dr. 
Whichcote  affauist  the  multiplication  of 
things  forbidden,  and  the  heart-and-soul 
laugh  of  Dorothy  Jordan." 

Once,  when  Mrs.  Jordan  was  at  Ohes- 
ter»  a  widow  with  her  three  young  chil- 
dren were  thrown  into  prison  by  her 
oreditor,  for  a  small  debt,  which,  with 
expenses,  amounted  to  eight  pounds :  this 
Mrs.  Jordan  paid.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  that  the  woman  was  libe- 
rated, and  her  benefactress  was  taking  her 
mual  walk,  the  widow  with  her  chudren 
followed,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Jordan  had 
taken  shelter  in  a  porch  from  a  shower  of 
rain,  dropped  on  her  knees  in  firratitude  to 
thank  her.  The  children  beholding  the 
emotion  of  their  mother,  by  their  cries 
made  the  scene  so  affecting,  that  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan, unable  to  conceal  her  feelings,  stooped 
to  kiss  the  children,  and  slipping  a  pound 
note  into  the  mother's  hand,  requested,  in 
her  usual  playful  manner,  that  she  should 
go  away.  Another  person  who  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  porch,  and  witnessed  the 
transaction,  came  forward  and  said, "  Lady, 
pardon  the  freedom  of  a  stranger,  but  would 
to  the  Lord  the  world  were  all  like  thee." 


His  dress  bespoke  his  calling,  and  she 
immediately  retreated  a  little,  and  said, 
"  No,  I  won't  shake  hands  with  you." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  Methodist  preacher, 
and  when  you  know  who  I  am,  y^ull  send 
me  to  the  devil." 

"  The  Lord  forbid !  I  am,  as  you  say, 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  tells  us  to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  relieve  the  distressed;  and 
do  you  think  I  can  behold  a  sister  fulfill 
the  commands  of  my  great  Master,  without 
feeling  that  spiritual  attachment  which 
leads  me  to  break  through  worldly  cus- 
toms, and  offer  you  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  brotherly  love  ?" 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  old  soul,  I  dare 
say ;  but  1  don't  like  fanatics,  and  you'll 
not  like  me  when  I  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  I  hope  I  shall." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  a  player."  The 
preacher  sighed.  **  Yes,  I  am  a  player, 
and  you  must  have  heard  of  me.  Mrs. 
Jordan  is  my  name." 

After  a  short  pause  he  again  extended 
his  hand,  and  with  a  complaisant  counte- 
nance replied,  *'  The  Lord  bless  thee,  who- 
ever thou  art  I  His  goodness  is  unlimited. 
He  has  bestowed  on  thee  a  laree  portion 
of  His  spirit ;  and,  as  to  thy  calling,  if  thy 
soul  upbraid  thee  not,  the  Lord  forbid  that 
I  should."  Thus  reconciled,  and  the  rain 
abating,  they  left  the  porch ;  the  offer  of 
his  arm  was  accepted,  and  they  proceeded 
arm  in  arm  together;  at  parting,  the 
preacher  shook  hands  with  her,  saying, 
''Fare  thee  well,  sister;  I  know  not  what 
the  principles  of  people  of  thy  calling  may 
be;  thou  art  the  first  I  ever  conversed 
with ;  but  if  their  benevolent  practices 
equal  thine,  I  hope  and  trust  at  the  great 
day  the  Almighty  will  say  to  each,  '  Thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  " 

An  engraving  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  the 
character  of  Priscilla  Tomboy,  from  a 
painting  by  Ronmey,  and  published  by 
the  Boydells  in  June,  1788,  is  now  before 
me ;  the  face  is  fine  and  thoughtful,  the 
eyes  large  and  lustrous,  and  the  figure 
sliffht  and  elegant.  From  this  likeness  I 
juage  Charles  Lamb's  exquisite  criticism 
to  be  true.  "  Those  who  have  only  seen 
Mrs.  Jordan  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  can  have  no  adequate  notion  of  her 
performance  of   such  parts   as  Ophelia* 
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Helena,  and  Viola.  Her  voice  had  latterly 
acquired  a  coarseness  which  suited  well 
enough  with  her  Nells  and  Hoydens,  but 
n  those  days  it  sank  with  her  steady  melt- 
ng  eye  into  the  heart.  Her  joyous  parts — 
n  which  her  memory  now  chiefly  lives — 
n  her  youth  were  outdone  by  her  plaintive 
ones.  There  is  no  giving  an  account  how 
she  delivered  the  disguised  story  of  her 
love  for  Orsino.  It  was  no  set  speech  that 
she  had  foreseen,  so  as  to  weave  it  into  an 
harmonious  period,  line  necessarily  follow- 
ed line,  to  make  up  the  music — ^yet  I  have 
heard  it  so  spoken,  or  rather  read,  not 
without  its  grace  and  beauty — but  when 
she  declared  her  sister's  history  to  be 
'a  blank,'  and  that  *she  never  told  her 
love,*  there  was  a  pause,  as  if  the  story 
had  ended — and  then  the  image  of  the 
'  worm  in  the  bud '  came  up  as  a  new  sug- 
gestion, and  the  heightened  image  '  of  Pa- 
tience '  still  followed  after  that,  as  by  some 
growing  (and  not  mechanical^  process, 
thought  after  thought  springing  up,  I 
would  almost  say,  as  they  were  watered 
by  her  tears." 

Thomas  King  was,  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty-four  years,  an  ornament  to  the 
English  stage.  He  was  first  articled  to 
an  eminent  attorney,  when  full  of  youth, 
hope  and  spirits,  but  like  Ranger  in  the 
Comedy,  he  found  the  law  too  dry  a 
study,  and  joined  some  strollers  at  Tun- 
bridge.  They  performed  in  bams  and 
booths.  King  playing  tragedy,  comedy 
and  farce. 


"  The  strolling  pageant-hero  treads  in  air, 
Pleased  for  his  hour  he  to  mankind  gives  law, 
And  snores  the  next  out  on  a  truss  o?  straw." 

He  once  walked  from  Beaconsfield  to 
London,  to  procure  some  properties  for 
the  theatre,  for  his  benefit  at  night  in 
Richard  HI.  His  profits  were  three- 
pence half-penny  and  a  share  of  the  can- 
dle ends.  Garrick  happened  to  see  him 
perform  at  Windsor,  and  engaged  him  for 
Drury  Lane,  but  Mrs  Pritchard,  "the 
tender  parent  and  the  virtuous  wife,"  was 
the  first  who  appreciated  his  peculiar  tal- 
erts,  and  made  it  a  point  that  ho  should 
play  Benedict  to  her  Beatrice,  Ranger  to 
her  Clarinda.  He  appeared  as  Tom  in 
*'  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  with  great  ap- 
plause .  Glorious  Parson  Adams  exclaims, 
'*J  never  heard  of  any  plays  fit  for  a 


Christian  to  read,  but  Cato  and  the  Coa 
scious  Lovers;  and  I  must  own,  in  thi 
latter  are  some  things  almost  solem 
enough  for  a  sermon."  In  the  same  yw 
King  added  to  his  reputation,  by  the  per 
formance  of  Squire  Groom  in  Love  all 
Mode.  It  was  m  1766-7  that  he  plmd 
Lord  Ogleby,  on  the  bringing  out  'Tta 
Clandestine  Marriage.'  His  conception  d 
the  play  was  felicitous.  He  was  also  tbe 
original  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  PufiP  in  the 
Critic.  In  May,  1802,  be  took  his£ue- 
well  benefit,  and  appeared  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle.  It  was  a  fine  performance,  asd 
was  received  with  loud,  heartfelt,  libeitl 
applause.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
he  came  forward,  attended  by  Charles 
Kemble,  and  dehvered  an  address  written 
by  Cumberland,  with  much  feeling.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mrs.  Jordaa 
came  on  the  stage  and  led  him  to  the 
green-room,  where  the  performers  wen 
assembled  to  present  him  with  a  silvei 
cup  and  salver.  Engraved  on  the  ca] 
was  a  motto  from  Henry  V,  Act  fifth 
"  If  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king 
thou  shalt  find  him  the  best  king  of  goo< 
fellows."  He  was  a  most  entertaininj 
and  delightful  man,  and  excelled  in  ston 
telling,  and  was  always  happy  to  gram; 
his  fnends  by  a  display  of  this  rare  talern 
Unfortunately  he  was  devoted  to  gaming 
For  several  years  he  abstained  from  th 
fatal  passion,  had  a  house  in  town,  anothc 
at  Hampstead,  kept  his  carriage,  and  wit 
a  generous  hospitality  entertained  hi 
friends.  But  alas  I  he  once  ipore  ret 
tured  to  the  gaming-table,  and  in  on 
night  lost  the  savings  of  many  years. 

Hazlitt  in  one  of  his  Essays,  writes- 
^*  The  French  cannot  be  persuaded  of  th 
excellence  of  the  comic  actors  of  Eng 
land ;  it  i^  plain  they  have  never  heard  < 
Mrs.  Jordan,  nor  King,  nor  Bannister,  nc 
Suett,  nor  Munden,  nor  Lewis,  nor  littl 
Simmons,  nor  Dodd,  and  Parsons,  an 
Emery,  and  Miss  Pope,  and  Miss  Farrei 
and  all  those  who  in  my  time  have  glad 
dened  a  nation,  and  made  life's  busmes 
like  a  summer's  dream.  Can  I  think  < 
them  and  of  their  names,  that  glittered  i 
the  play-bills  when  I  was  young,  excitin 
all  the  flutter  of  hope  and  expectation,  < 
seeincr  them  in  their  favorite  parts  of  Nel 
or  Little  Pickle,  or  Touchstone,  or  8 
Peter  Teazle,  or  Lenitive  in  the  Prise,  c 
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lingOp  or  Crabtree,  or  Nipperkin,  or  Old 
Domtow,  or  Ranger,  or  the  Copper  Cap- 
tarn,  or  Lord  Sands,  or  Filch,  or  Moses, 
or  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  or  Acres,  or 
Hbow,  or  Hodge,  or  Flora,  or  the  Duen- 
iii»  or  Lady  l^azle,  or  Lady  Grace;  or 
the  gaiety  that  sparkled  in  all  eyes,  and 
the  delight  that  overflowed  all  hearts  as 
they  glanced  before  us  in  those  parts, 
throwing  a  gaudy  shadow  upon  life. ' 

Mre.  Inch  bald  s  plays  brought  her  both 
Done  and  money:  "Such  Things  Are," 
£410  12;  "Married  Man,"  £100  00; 
"The  Wedding  Day,"  £200  00 ;  *'  The 
Kdrngbt  Hour,"  £130  00;  "Every  One 
Has  his  Fault,"  £700  00;  "Wives  as 
they  Were  and  Maids  as  they  Are," 
till  10;  "Lover's  Vows,"  £160  00. 

Onr  fair  authoress  now  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  of  a  novel,  and  the 
fruits  of  her  genius  and  labor  were  offered 
to  the  public  with  the  title,  "  A  Simple 
Story,"  4  vols.  1*791 ;  and  Robinson,  her 

Cblisher,  whom  she  delighted  to  call  her 
It  friend  on  earth,  gave  her  £200  for  it. 
'  Hus  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  works 
of  fiction  ever  written,  and  no  one  that 
has  once  read  it  can  ever  forget  it.     Haz- 
litt  says  he  "  read  it  of  all  places  in  the 

world  at  M ;  no  matter  where  it  was, 

it  transported  me  out  of  myself.  I  recol- 
lect walking  out  to  escape  from  one  of  the 
tnderest  parts,  in  order  to  return  to  it 
again  with  double  relish.  An  old  crazy 
hand-organ  was  playing  Robin  Adair,  a 
ahower  dropped  manna  on  my  head,  and 
daked  my  feverish  thirst  of  happiness. 
Her  heroine,  Miss  Milner,  was  at  my  side. 
My  dream  has  since  been  verified — how 
Gie  it  was  to  the  reality !  In  truth  the  rc- 
ili^  itself  was  but  a  dream." 

Every  character  in  the  work  lives  and 
mores. 

■Those  are  the  likcst  copies  which  are  drawn 
By  the  original  of  human  Hfc." — Roscoimnon. 

We  sit  in  the  room  and  listen  to  their  con- 
versation. We  know  their  faces  as  well 
ai  we  know  our  own.  Good  Miss  Wood- 
hy,  though  she  is  thirty-five,  and  exceed - 
h^ly  plain,  is  beloved  by  all,  for-  her 
cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  sweet  nature 
and  kind  heart  were  inexhaustible,  and 
ihe  even  escapes  the  appellation  of  an  old 
flnid.     The  stately  and  unforgiving  Dorri- 
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forth,  the  warm  and  steady  friend  Sand- 
ford,  the  gay,  volatile,  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished Miss  Milner,  are  drawn  with 
the  "soft  precision  of  the  clear  Vandyke." 
It  is  a  very  good  natural  scene,  where  Dor- 
riforth   takes  his  nephew,   young   Harry 
Rushbrook,  (not  Knowing  who  he  is,)  and 
sets  him  on  his  knee  and  caresses  him, 
and  asks  him  his  name,  which  when  he 
hears,  he  pushes  him  so  suddenly  from 
him,  that  the  child,  to  prevent  his  falHng, 
throws  his  arms  around  his  uncle's  neck, 
and  exclaims,   "  I  had  like  to  have  been 
down."     Dorriforth   becomes  Lord  Elm- 
wood,  and  marries  Miss  Milner,  who  falls 
from  her  higli  estate,  and  becomes  un- 
faithful to  her  husband.     The  letter  she 
writes  to  him  on  her  death-bed,  recom- 
mending  their   daughter  to  his  care,  is 
truly  allecting.      "My  Lord,  who  writes 
this  letter  I  well  know — I  well  know  to 
whom  it  is  addressed — I  feel  with   the 
most  powerful  force   both  our  situations  ; 
nor  should  I  dare  to  ofter  you  even  this 
humble  petition,  but  that  at  the  time  you 
receive  it,  there  will  be  no  such  person  as 
I  am  in  existence.     For  myself,  then,  all 
concern  will  be  over,  but  there  is  a  care 
that  pur.>ues  me  to  the  grave,  and  threat- 
ens my   want  of  repose  even  there.      I 
I  leave  a  child — I  will  not  call  her  mine ; 
that  has  undone  her.     I  will  not  call  her 
yours  ;  that  will  be  of  no  avail.     I  present 
her  before  you  as  the  grand-daughter  of 
Mr.  Milner.    Oh  !  do  not  refuse  an  asylum, 
even  in  your  house,  to  the  destitute  off- 
spring of  your  friend ;  the  last  and  only 
remaining  branch  of  his  family.     Receive 
her  into  your  household,  be  her  condition 
there  ever  so  abject.     I  cannot  write  dis- 
tinctly what  I  would — my  senses  are  not 
impaired,  but  the  powers  of  expression 
are.     Tlie  complaint  of  the  unfortunate 
child  in  the  Scriptures,  (a  lesson  1  have 
studied)  has  made  tliis  wish  cling  so  fast 
to  my  heart,  tliat  without  the  distant  hope 
of  its  being  fulfilled,  death  would  have 
more   terrors   than  mv  weak  mind   could 
support.     "  I  will  go  to  my  father ;  how 
many  servants  live  in  my  father's  house, 
and  are  fed  with  plenty,  while  I  starve  in 
a  foreign  land."     I  do  not  ask  a  parent's 
festive  rejoicing  at  her  approach.     I  do 
not  even  ask  her  father  to  behold  her; 
but  let  her  live  under  his  protection.     For 
her  grandfather's  stdcc  do  not  refuse  this; 
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to  tbe  child  of  his  child,  whom  he  entrust- 
ed to  your  care,  do  not  refuse  it.     Be  her 
host ;  I  remit  the  tie  of  being  her  parent. 
Never  see  her ;  but  let  her  sometimes  live 
under  the  same  roof  with  you.     It  is  Miss 
Milner,  your  ward,  to  whom  you  never 
refused  a  request,  who  supplicates  you — 
not  now  for  your  nephew,  Rushbrook,  but 
for  one  so  much  more  dear,  that  a  denial — 
she  dares  not  suffer  her  thoughts  to  glance 
that  way;    she  will  hope,   and  in  that 
hope  bids  you  farewell,  with  all  the  love 
she  ever  bore  you.     Farewell,  Dorriforth  ; 
farewell.  Lord  Elmwood ;  and  before  you 
throw  this  letter  from  you  with  contempt 
or  anger,  cast  your  imagination  into  the 
grave  where  I  am  lying.     Reflect  upon  all 
the  days  of  my  past  life ;  the  anxious  mo- 
ments I  have  known,  and  what  has  been 
their  end.     Behold  me,  also ;  in  my  altered 
face  there  is  no  anxiety,  no  joy  or  sorrow ; 
all  is  over.     My  whole  frame  is  motion- 
less ;  my  heart  beats  no  more.     Look  at 
my  horrid  habitation,  too,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  I  am  an  object  of  resentment." 
Northcote,  a  far  better  converser  than 
painter,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  replied,  "Oh  very  highly; 
there  was  no  afifectation  in  her.     I  once 
took  up  her  simple  story,  which  my  sister 
had  borrowed  from  the  circulating  Ubrary, 
and  looking  into  it,  I  said,  *  My  God !  what 
have  you  got  here  ?'  and  I  never  moved 
from  my  chair  till  I  finished  it.     Iler  *  Na- 
ture and  Art'  is  equally  fine,  the  very 
marrow  of  genius."     Mrs.  Inchbald  does 
not  make  use  of  what  Sterne  styles  "  tall 
opaque  words,"  in  this  wonderful  fiction. 
Simple  incidents  and  simple  language  were 
the  means  she  used  to  unfold  the  secrets 
of   the  red-leaved  tablets  of  the  heart. 
The  interest  is   of   a  deep,  tender  and 
mournful   kind,   and   if   the    heart  does 
heave,  and  the  eye  glisten  with  tears  at 
some  of  the  incidents,  others  are  of  a  re- 
deeming nature ;  as  we  glance  at  the  dark 
backward  and    abyss  of    time,   we  find 
glimpses  of  sunshine,  noble  affections  of 
the  heart,  and  faith  in  human  nature  to 
cheer  us.     Soft  showers  of  pity  fall  on  the 
grave  of  the  lovely  Miss  Milner ;  flowers 
spring  from  about   her  narrow   resting- 
place  to  ease  the  aching  heart. 

"  Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail.'' 
I  know  of  no  story  of  about  the  same 


length  that  displays  equal  genius  with  thiiy 
with  the  exception  of  "  Histoire  de  Maoon 
Lescaut,"  par  Tabbe  Pr6v6t.     This  simple 
story  is  just  the  book  for  a  man  to  put  in 
his  pocket  when  he  takes  a  walk  into  tbe 
country,  and  after  stopping  at  some  com- 
fortable inn,  and  taking  his  needful  fare, 
to  seat  himself  by  some  window  comr 
manding  a  pleasant  prospect — ^and  thea  '\ 
read  it.    He  is  repaid,  "  with  a  world  of 
profit  and  delight."    I  could  have  enjoyed 
this  book  dearly  after  my  last  walk  to 
Flatbush,  in  a  faultless  inn  there.     Sincer- 
ity, a  love  for  the  country,  and  a  spirit  of 
enjoyment,  the  power  of  extracting  good 
and  beauty  from  the  simplest  objects,  are 
all  that  are  required  in  a  companion  for  a 
rural  walk.     I  was  doubly  rich  in  my  two 
friends.    The  one,  a  young  lawyer,  was 
glad  enough  to  escape  from  the  drudgery 
of  a  toilsome  profession.     His  looks  bright- 
ened up.     Good  talk  flowed  freely  from 
his  lips;    his    step    was    buoyant    and 
triumphant,  and  his  cane  came  down  with 
a  ringing  sound  as  he  walked  through  the 
lovely  city  of  Brooklyn.     He  was  hum- 
ming '<  Begone,  dull  care."     He  is  one  of 
those  whose  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
but  few  of  his  acquaintances  appreciate, 
for  they  sink  into  an  absorbent  ground  of 
modesty  and  quiet  manners.     He  is  truth- 
ful, has  a   well-regulated  mind,  loves  a 
beautiful  landscape  and  house  and  grounds, 
has  good  taste,  is  gentlemanly,  plays  on 
several  instruments  skillfully,  sings  well« 
enjoys  a  good  story,   and   will    tell  as 
effective  one  in  return.    He  laments  that 
the  happy    days  of  his  boyhood  have 
passed  away,  and  speaks  with  rapture  of 
his   Saturday  holiday  enjoyments,  when 
"  life's  mere  and  breathing  charm"   was 
sufficient  for  his  comfort.     The  other  of 
my  companions  has  written  much,  clearly 
expressed,   and  with  a  large  portion  of 
bland,   heart-easing   philosophy.      He  is 
very  agreeable,  notwithstanding  he  stut- 
ters somewhat    in   his   eagerness   to   be 
delivered  of  his  good  sayings.     He  has  a 
few    choice    books,   with    which    he  is 
thoroughly  imbued.    There  is  nothing  nar- 
row in  his  taste.    He  relishes  Hooker  and  is 
an  admirer  of  John  Buncle.  He  reads  novels 
and  sermons,  and  finds  both  admirable.  He 
goes  to  theatres,  concerts  and  churches, 
and  finds  them  all  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.    He  sometimes  indulges  himself  in 
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fcting Methodist  preachers,  in  a  stento- 
m  TOiee  and  with  uplifted  eyes,  in  a 
Ipital  style  and  with  great  unction.  A 
Wtiag  actor  he  does  to  the  life.  He  loves 
li  is  beloved  ^  ehildren ;  a  sure  test  of 
b  amiability.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of 
iniitt,  and  is  alive  to  the  merits  of 
kede  and  Addison.    He  has  a  fine  old 

Eof  Walton's  Angler,  which  he  chcr- 
lovingly  He  shakes  hands  heartily, 
i  a  manner  that  plainly  says,  My  dear 
IDjy  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you.  Then 
HMS  sincere  talk,  and  you  hear  spoons 
Ming  in  tumblers,  and  some  old  brandy 
hr  Jamaica  appears  blushingly  on  the 
fmtg  and  then  for  a  walk.  He  has  good 
1mm,  a  correct  taste,  and  a  straight-for- 
toudness  of  head  and- heart  which  are  as 
IBS  as  they  are  delightful.  He  ought  to 
tmt  a  fortune,  and  keep  open  house  all 
Jk  year;  it  would  snow  of  meat  and 
Abk.  He  sees  God's  goodness  in  the 
4faf  flower,  and  in  the  giant  oak.  He 
m&omweB  life  to  be  a  blessing,  and  talks 
IM  of  the  sinful  flesh.  If  there  were 
Ale  of  his  nature  in  the  world,  society 
pMdd  improve  faster  than  it  does. 
'  Ike  son  looked  on  the  world  with  glori- 
^  eye.  The  morning  was  clear,  the  air 
|m  and  bracing,  and  we  went  briskly  on 
hr  winding  way.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
Irong^  the  few  remaining  leaves  that  still 
img  to  the  dark  branches ;  their  brethren 
hat  had  once  sparkled  with  them  in  green 
leaity,  when  they  were  refreshed  by  sum- 
iv  showerSy  now  lay  piled  in  heaps  by 
he  roadside,  and  rustled  to  our  tread.  On 
be  top  of  one  of  the  hills  we  had  an  ex- 
Mstve  view  of  Brooklyn,  the  Narrows, 
katen  Island,  the  Jersey  shore,  and  New 
f  Oik ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  "  old 
Dseaa's  gray  and  melancholy  waste"  blend- 
ad  with  the  sky.  Some  sheltered  fields 
were  still  covered  with  a  tender  green.  At 
knffth  wo  reached  Flatbush ;  there  was  an 
ttcUmation  of  delight  from  us  all.  The 
kooses  look  like  homes,  the  abodes  of  (^uiet 
mi  contentment.  They  give  one  a  per- 
faetidea  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  A 
Bsbhrth  silence  brooded  over  the  entire 
Mena.  The  city  with  its  cares  and  crimes 
ad  pains  was  forgotten.  We  were  boys 
^gain.  A  walk  through  Flatbush  is  de- 
ll^tful,  for  the  path  is  serpentine,  and 
ined  on  each  side  with  trees.  It  looked 
ike  fiiiry  land  in  November,  when 


"  Yellow  leaves  in  sun  and  wind 
Were  falling  from  the  tree." 


It  must  be  a  bower  of  bliss  in  "the  leafy 
month  of  June."  In  front  of  one  of  the 
inns  we  saw  an  old  weather-beaten  sign, 
with  a  golden  lion  on  it,  almost  defaced* 
We  liked  the  looks  of  it  better  than  we  did 
those  of  its  newer  and  glossier  neighbors. 
We  went  in,  and  there  "  arrangement  neat 
and  chastest  order  reign."  Not  a  speck 
of  dust  was  to  be  seen.  Woman's  care 
and  taste  were  everywhere  visible.  We 
were  waited  upon  by  a  young  woman, 
neatly  attired,  and  well  bred.  We  deter- 
mined to  dine  there,  and  when  the  dinner 
was  prepared,  we  were  shown  through 
rambling  rooms  to  an  apartment  which  we 
judged  to  be  the  sitting-room  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  was  well  warmed,  a  canarj^  bird 
was  bathing  himself  in  the  sunshine — there 
was  a  piano  in  the  room,  and  a  painting, 
most  likely  of  two  sisters,  with  sweet  eyes 
and  rosy  lips,  was  suspended  above  it.  The 
same  scrupulous  neatness  was  here  visible 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  After  our 
meal  a  polite,  good-looking  girl  procured 
the  key  of  the  piano,  and  the  young  law- 
yer made  it  discourse  most  eloquent  music 
— the  tones  sank  into  the  heart,  and  harmo- 
nized with  tlie  quiet  and  orderly  spot  in 
which  we  were.  The  sun  shed  a  golden 
tinge  on  some  vine  leaves  by  the  window, 
and  the  garden  paths  looked  as  if  the 
broom  had  just  been  passed  over  them. 
We  felt  a  delicious  repose. 

"  A  wise  man  never  will  be  sad ; 
But  noitiier  will  sonorous  bubbling  mirth 
A  shallow  stream  of  happiness  betray — 
Too  happy  to  bo  sportive,  he's  serene." 

After  luxuriating  till  warned  by  the  gloam- 
ing to  depart,  we  bade  a  kind  adieu  to  our 
entertainers  and  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward. Our  way  back  was  cheered  with 
conversation  about  our  pleiisant  ramble, 
our  delicious  fare,  and  the  inn,  which  we 
all  agreed  never  was  and  never  would  be 
surpassed.  The  shades  of  evening  sur- 
rounded us  before  we  reached  Brooklyn  ; 
the  air  was  still ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
save 

*«  The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whvttc 
pering  wind." 
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We  had  truly  drunk  the  spirit  of  the 
golden  day, 

"  And  triumphed  in  existence." 

Inns  like  that  at  Flatbush  are  glorious 
places  to  read  a  favorite  volume.  Hazlitt, 
after  some  remarks  on  the  luxury  of  read- 
ing, says  that  the  last  time  he  "  tasted  this 
luxury  in  its  full  perfection  was  after  a 
sultry  day's  walk  in  summer,  between 
Farnham  and  Alton.  I  was  fairly  tired 
out ;  I  walked  into  an  inn-yard,  (I  think  at 
the  latter  place.)  I  was  shown  by  the 
waiter  to  what  looked  at  first  like  common 
outhouses  at  the  other  end  of  it,  but  they 
turned  out  to  be  a  suite  of  rooms,  probably 
a  hundred  years  old.  The  one  I  entered, 
opened  into  an  old-fashioned  garden,  em- 
bellished with  abed  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden 
Mercury ;  it  was  wainscottcd,  and  there 
was  a  grave-looking,  dark  colored  portrait 
of  Charles  II.  hanging  over  the  tiled  chim- 
ney-piece. I  had  *  Love  for  Love'  in  my 
pocket,  and  began  to  read ;  coffee  was 
brought  in  a  silver  coffee-pot ;  the  cream 
and  the  bread  and  butter,  everything  was 
excellent,  and  the  flavor  of  Congreve's 
style  prevailed  over  all.  I  prolonged  the 
entertainment  till  a  late  hour,  and  rehshed 
this  divine  comedy  better  even  than  when 
I  used  to  see  it  played  by  Miss  Mellon  as 
Miss  Pruo,  Bob  Palmer  as  Tattle,  and  Ban- 
nister as  honest  Ben."  *  *  *  * 
"At  other  times  I  might  mention  luxuria- 
ting in  books  with  a  pecuhar  interest.  I 
remember  sitting  up  half  the  night  to  read 
Paul  and  Virginia,  which  I  had  picked  up 
at  an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  after  being 
drenched  in  the  rain  all  day ;  and  at  the 
same  place  I  got  through  two  volumes  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  Camilla.  It  was  on 
the  10th  of  April,  1798,  that  I  sat  down 
to  a  volume  of  the  New  Heloise,  at  the 
inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  Sherry 
and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  I  chose 
was  St.  Preux's  description  of  his  feelings 
as  he  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  as  a 
bonne  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with. 
It  was  my  birthday,  and  I  had  for  the  first 
time  come  from  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  visit  this  delightful  spot." 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  "  Nature  and  Art"  ap- 

peared  in  two  volumes,  1796.     "A  sweet 

dainty  book  is  that  Nature  and  Art"  ex- 


claims Lamb  in  a  letter  to  Colerid] 
effect  upon  myself  is  of  the  most ' 
ing  kind ;  my  heart  revolts  at  tk 

freat  and  many  petty  oppressions 
onest  and  poor  have  to  bear  wi 
the  corrupt  and  rich,  because  the 
dressed  m  a  little  brief  authority," 

"  Upheld  by  old  repot 
Consent  or  custom." 


The  two  Henries,  in  this  little  stoi 
all  their  sufferings  and  noble  cond 
finally  compelled  to  sain  a  liv^l 
"  labor  in  fishing,  or  the  tending  ol 
den,  the  produce  of  which  they  < 
the  next  market-town  ;"  while  the  i 
minded  bishop  land  jxidge  have  hoi 
wealth  profusely  showered  on  the 
true  the  fair  authoress  clearly 
contentment  is  not  their  boon.  Tl 
seemed  to  have  been  formed  ai 
opinion  of  some  worthy  in  The  0\ 
who  thought  "that  the  commat 
were  made  for  the  vulgar."  As  1 
says,  *•  there  is  no  consonancy  in 
quel"  of  this  novel.  The  history 
nah  Primrose  is  as  affecting  as  a 
I  know  of  in  fiction.  Her  seducei 
her  for  London,  promising  to  writ 
arrival  there ;  and  for  two  long 
months  the  fond  creature  walked  1 
all  weathers,  with  trembling  sU 
beating  heart,  to  the  post-town,  s 
distant,  to  inquire  for  the  long-e 
letter.  At  last  it  comes.  "  He  u 
she  says,  "  and  I  have  suffered  nc 
She  hastily  puts  this  token  into  her 
**  rich  as  an  empress  with  a  new  8 
dominion."  The  way  from  home 
she  had  trod  with  heavy  pace,  in  (et 
newed  disappointment,  she  skimmc 
on  her  return  swift  as  a  doe  ;  the  c 
not  pierce,  neither  did  the  rain  i 
Many  a  time  she  put  her  hand  on  t 
to  see  if  it  were  safe,  and  once 
road  she  took  it  out,  curiously  viei 
seal,  and  then  replacing  it,  did  m 
her  fingers  from  their  fast  gripe  till 
rived  at  her  home.  And  then,  po< 
nah  is  two  weeks  spelling  out  the  ci 
heart-breaking  words.  She,  with  h< 
goes  to  London,  and  passing  fn 
scene  of  misery  and  degradation  to  i 
she  is  finally  caught  attempting 
counterfeit  money,  tried,  and  com 
\  lo  death.     As  the  judge  (her  for 
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B  about  to  pronounce  the  fatal  sen- 
ihe  shrieks  out,  '*  Oh,  not  from 
nd  stretching  out  her  arms  towards 
Ik  senseless  on  the  floor.  Well 
iilitt  exclaim,  "  Scenes,  like  these 
he  sentiments  and  haunt  the  mem- 
To  use  the  strong  expression  of 
ly  we  are  "  stifled  with  true  sense 

7- 

UBL  A.  Jones,  in  a  scholar-like  pro- 

,  "  Literary  Studies,*'*  has  written 

smarks  on  Mrs.  Inchbald  so  truly 

dy  worded,  and  in  such  a  genuine 

lat  I  cannot  refrain  from  enriching 

de  with  them.    He  observes  that 

'  admirable  not  only  for  her  wri- 

it  also  for  her  personal  character 

beauty  of  her  daily  life  ;  an  ac- 

fascinating  beauty  and  attractive 


^  Chaste  as  the  icicle, 
uded  by  the  frost  from  purest  Know, 
{B  on  Dian's  temple.'* 

le  splendid  temptations  and  pleas- 
irea  by  the  admirers  of  the  stage 
eroines;  a  noble-hearted  woman 
Iff  with  poverty  to  accumulate  a 
ible  independence  for  her  poor 
.;  sitting  without  a  fire  the  cold 
hrough,  to  procure  fuel  for  a  sister 
;  of  Christian  charity  worthy  of  a 
nd  in  her  entire  conduct  exhibit- 
lirit  of  love,  and  self-denial,  that 
be  too  highly  lauded.  Her  wri- 
Bre  frc;jh  draughts  of  her  vivid 
jCC  of  life.  We  apprehend  a  por- 
early  biography,  in  parts  of  tlie 
»f  Miss  MUner,  and  the  inflexible, 
evolent  Sand  ford,  is  a  port  mi  t  in- 
ith  truth.  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  in 
{inent  surpassed  all  female  writers 
sating  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  is 
ly  seen  ;  and  though  more  eleva- 
more  profound  masters  of  the 
heart  could,  unquestionablvi  sur- 
f  attempt  of  hers  to  display  the 
esoorpes  of  the  passion  in  men, 
lasculine  writer  could  by  any  pos- 
ocel  in  fidelity,  naturalness  and 
discernment,  the  finished  portrait 


ny  Studies:  A  Collection  of  Miftcolla- 
iji,  bvW.  A.  Jones,  (2  vols,  in  1.)  New 
ward  Walker,  114  Fulon  street.  1847. 


of  Miss  Milner,  the  capricious,  affectionate, 
coquettish,  yet  obedient  ward ;  the  half- 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  at  last  humbled 
to  the  dust,  and  breathing  out  the  lost 
sighs  of  penitence,  attended  by  the  friend 
and  censor  of  her  youth.     All  the  charac- 
ters  in  the  simple  story  are  admirably 
drawn;  the  haughty  and  austere  Dorri- 
forth;  that  noble,  rough,  true  Christian, 
Sandford,    a    severe     censor    while     he 
thought  censure  called  for,   but  melting 
with  benevolence  at  the  sick-bed  of  the 
repentant  worldling.    Miss  Woodley  is  one 
of  the  most  sensible  and  truly  feminine  of 
our  author's  characters.      "Nature    and 
Art"  should  be  read  by  every  young  man 
and  woman,  impressing,   as  it  does,    an 
indignant  scorn  of  the  current  hypocrisies, 
the   legalized   villainy,   the    conventional 
morality  of  men  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
customs  of  society.     The  style  and  exe- 
cution of  these  novels  is  classic,  graceful 
and  fluent — a  study  and  a  model.     The 
supreme  power  of  the  authoress  lies  in  pa- 
thetic situation  and  nobleness  of  sentiment 
alternately.     Few  scenes  in  any  work  of 
fiction  can  compare  for  deep  interest  with 
the  trial  scene  in  the  second  novel.     As  a 
beacon  to  those  captivated  by  the  funic  of 
a  fashionable  coquette,  we  recommend  the 
sad  history  of  the  ill-fated  Miss  Milner. 
To  encourage  the  love  of  \  irtuc,  we  would 
point  to  the   characters  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Henry,  (father  and  son.)     In  a 
word,  the  moral  value  of  these  admirable 
works  is,  at  least,  equal  to  th(i  breathless 
interest  they  excite  as  works  of  fiction." 

Mrs.  Inchbald  also  wrote  prefatory 
remarks  to  a  series  of  plays,  but  unfortu- 
nately she,  or  her  publishers,  omitted  the 
prologues  and  epilogues — a  great  over- 
sight. She  wrote  memoirs  of  her  own 
life,  but  she  finally  destroyed  them.  This 
estimable  and  excellent  woman  died  at 
Kensington,  August  1st,  1S21. 

Leigh  Hunt  says  she  was  fond  of  Ken- 
sington, for  its  healthiness,  its  retirement, 
its  trees  and  prospects,  its  catholic  ac- 
commodations, but  not  least,  we  suspect, 
for  the  interment  in  Kensinjrton  church- 
yard  of  the  eminent  physician.  Dr.  War- 
ren, for  whom,  in  her  thirty-e'ghth  year, 
and  in  the  twelfth  of  widowhood,  graced 
by  genius,  beauty,  and  refusals  of  other 
marriages,  she  entertained  a  secret  affec- 
tion so  young  and  genuine,  Ihuit,  sb^  \>iVi\j]l!i 
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walk  up  and  down  Sackville  street,  where 
he  lived,  purely  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
light  in  his  window.  Her  heart  was  so 
excellent,  and  accustomed  to  Uve  in  aspi- 
rations so  noble,  that  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  this  was  one  of  her  great  ties 
to  Kensington,  and  that  she  looked  for- 
ward with  something  of  an  angelical 
delight  to  the  hour  when  she  should  re- 
pose in  the  earth  near  the  friend  whose 
abode  she  could  not  partake  while  living. 
Hunt  observes  that  "  she  was  the  authoress 
of  some  of  the  most  amusing  comedy  and 
pathetic  narrative  in  the  language ;  a  refor- 
mer abhorring  violence ;  a  candid  con- 
fessor of  her  own  faults,  not  in  a  pick- thank 
and  depreciating  style,  but  honest  and 
heartfelt,  (for  they  hurt  her  craving  for 
sympathy,)  an  admirable  kinswoman  and 
friend,  nevertheless;  the  creator  of  the 
characters  of  Dorriforth  and  Miss  Milner, 
and  the  writer  of  a  book,  '  Nature  and  Art,' 
which  a  woman  worthy  to  have  been  her 
friend,  put  during  his  childhood  into  the 
hands  of  the  writer  of  these  pages ;  to  the 
no  small  influence,  he  believes,  of  opinions 
which  he  afterwards  aspired  to  advocate, 
however  imperfectly  he  may  have  proved 
his  risrht  to  do  so." 

Young  Henry  in  "Nature  and  Art" 
makes  some  pertinent  observations,  and 
frequently  gravels  his  uncle,  the  Dean, 
who  said: 

"  The  poor  are  bom  to  serve  the  rich." 
**  And  what  are  the  rich  born  for  ?" 
"  To  be  served  by  the  poor.'* 
"But  suppose  the  poor  would  not  serve 
them  ?" 

"  Then  they  must  starve." 
"  And  so  the  poor  people  are  permitted 
to  live  only  upon  concfition  that  they  wait 
upon  the  rich  ?" 

"Is  that  a  hard  condition?  or  if  it 
were,  they  will  be  rewarded  in  a  better 
world  than  this." 

"Is  there  a  better  world  than  this  ?" 
"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  there 
is?" 

"  I  heard  my  father  once  say  something 
about  a  world  to  come ;  but  he  stopped 
short,  and  said  I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand what  he  meant." 

"The  world  to  come,"   returned   the 

Dean,  "  is  where  we  shall  go  after  death ; 

and  there  no  distinction  will  be  made  be- 

tween  rich  and  poor;  all  persons  there 

will  be  equal/' 


« 


Ay,  now  I  see  what  makes  it 
world  than  this.     But  cannot  thi 
try  to  be  as  good  as  that  ?" 

"  In  respect  to  placing  all  perse 
level,  it  is  utterly  impossible;  G 
ordained  it  otherwise." 

"  How !  has  God  ordsuned  a  dii 
to  be  made,  and  will  not  make  a 
self?" 

The    Dean  is  again  troubled 
young  savage,  as  he  is  called  by  1 
ized  friends. 

"  Sir,"  said  WilUam  to  his  fatl 
morning,  as  he  entered  the  room,  * 
hear  how  the  cannons  are  firing, 
bells  ringing  ?" 

"  Then  I  dare  say,"  cried  Henry 
has  been  another  massacre." 

The  Dean  called  to  him  in  ange 
you  never  learn  the  right  use  (A 
You  mean  to  say  a  battle." 

"  Then  what  is  a  massacre  ?"  < 
frightened,  but  still  curious  Henrj 

"  A  massacre  is  where  a  numbe 
pie  are  slain,"  replied  his  uncle. 

"  I  thought,"  returned  Henry, ' 
had  been  people !" 

"  You  interrupted  me,"  said  tl 
"before   I   finished  my  sentence 
tainly,  both  soldiers  and  sailors 
pie,  but  they  engage  to  die  by  t 
free  will  and  cpnsent." 

"  What !  all  of  them  ?" 

"Most  of  them." 

*'  But  the  rest  are  massacred  ?" 

The  Dean  answered,  "  The  nun 
go  to  battle  unwillingly  and  by 
few ;  and  for  the  others,  they  ha 
ously  sold  their  lives  to  the  State. 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  For  soldier's  and  sailor's  pay. 

"  My  father  used  to  tell  me  we 
take  away  our  own  hves ;  but  \ 
to  tell  me  we  might  sell  them  fc 
to  take  away." 

"William,"  said  the  Dean  to 
his  patience  tried  with  his  neph< 
severing  nonsense,  "  explain  to  yo 
the  diflferencc  between  a  battle  an 
sacre." 

"  A  massacre,"  said  William,  ri 
his  seat,  and  fixing  his  eyes  al 
upon  his  father,  his  mother, 
bishop,  (all  of  whom  were  present, 
approbation,  rather  than  the  p 
whom  his  instructions  were  to  be  at 
^  **  a  ma&«8L<iT^J'    ^olvi  N^\L\iaia^   " 
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hman  beings  are  slain  who  have  it  not  in 
(kir  power  to  defend  themselves." 

"Dear  cousin  William,"  said  Henry, 
''that must  ever  be  the  case  with  every  one 
whoiskUled." 
^  After  a  short  hesitation,  William  re- 
['  nlied:  *'In  massacres,  people  are  put  to 
[•  OMth  for  no  crime,  but  merely  because 
diey  are  objects  of  suspicion." 

"But  in  battle/'  saia  Henry,  "the  per- 
ms put  to  death  are  not  even  suspected/' 
To  conclude  this  rambling  paper,  I  will 

Ee  an  extract  from  one  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
's letters,  which  nobly  displays  her 
Kona  and  feeling  heart.  "You  are 
hearted  in  your  censure  of  my  floor, 
finvetting  that  it  is  both  my  eating- room 
flu  my  kitchen;  nay,  my  scullery,  for 
tliere  my  sauce-pans  are  cleaned.  Thank 
Qod,  I  am  not  lite  Vivian,  I  can  say  *  No,' 
Old  from  that  quality  may  I  date  my 
Mice  of  nund,  not  to  be  sullied  or  much 
akturbed  by  ten  thousand  grease-spots. 
I  ny  '  No'  to  all  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
md  periiaps  soon  shall  have  to  say  that 
I  lUow  my  poor  infirm  sister  a  hundred  a 
year.  I  have  raised  my  allowance  to 
dgfaty;  but  in  the  rapid  strides  of  her 
wints,  and  my  obligation  as  a  Christian  to 
mke  no  selfish  refusal  to  the  poor,  a 
few  months,  I  foresee,  must  make  the  sum 
ft  hundred.    I  have  not  been  in  bed  these 


five  nights;  my  chamber  is  due  north, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  has  a  chimney 
that  will  admit  of  no  fire,  because  it 
will  not  draw  up  the  smoke.  This  might 
be  remedied  by  a  bricklayer,  and  I  might 
buy  a  curtain  to  the  curtain,  and  a  carpet 
for  the  floor,  to  keep  me  warm;  but  as 
my  residence  here  is  uncertfdn,  and  it  is 
certain  that  I  cannot  stay  longer  than  mid- 
summer, I  am  resolved  to  be  at  no  further 
expense  to  endear  the  place  to  me.  I 
have  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold  dur- 
ing the  nights,  that  on  Tuesday  last  I  was 
resolved  to  sleep  in  my  front  room ;  but, 
still  unwilling  to  make  a  bed-chamber  of 
it  by  removing  my  bed,  and  shutting  out 
my  visitors,  (as  in  my  last  lodging,)  I  have 
only  had  the  alternative  of  sleeping  on  my 
sofa:  this  is  a  troublesome  accommoda- 
tion, and  instead  of  the  comforts  of  a  bed, 
only  reminds  me  of  such  comforts  lost  for 
the  present  long  winter ;  and  though  I  am 
not  kept  awake  with  cold  as  in  the  other 
room,  I  am  far  from  refreshed  with  my 
night's  rest,  and  dread  that  the  want  of 
a  canopy  over  my  head,  as  the  weather 
grows  colder,  may  affect  my  eyes,  the 
which  even  more  than  health  I  prize,  and 
the  which  while  I  preserve  m  a  service- 
able state,  I  will  never  call  myself  truly 

^^appy-  
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OliGANIZATION  OF  THE  OHIO  LEGISLATURE. 


The  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session  were  so  novel  and  im- 
portant in  their  character  and  consequences, 
as  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion in  other  States,  and  would  seem  to 
justify  a  more  full  and  thorough  statement 
of  the  causes  which  produced  them,  than 
they  have  yet  received  in  any  leading  pa- 
per or  periodical.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
give  such  a  statement  as  will  enable  per- 
sons remote  from  the  scene  of  action  to 
understand  the  subject. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  an 
enumeration  of  the  white  male  inhabitants 
of  the  State  to  be  made  once  in  every  four 
years,  and  the  number,  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  be  fixed  by  law  at  the 
several  periods  of  making  the  enumeration, 
and  apportioned  among  the  several  coun- 
ties according  to  the  number  of  white 
male  inhabitants  in  each  county.  The 
number  of  senators  never  to  be  less  than 
eighteen,  nor  more  than  thirty-six ;  and 
the  number  of  representatives  never  to  be 
less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  than  seventy- 
two  ;  two- thirds  of  each  house  being  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  maxi- 
mum number  for  both  houses  has  been 
required  by  law,  and  elected,  ever  since 
the  first  enumeration  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

These  periodical  enumerations  and  ap- 
portionments were  regularly  made  every 
four  years,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  1802,  down  to  1836,  without 
any  apparent  difficulty,  or  attracting  much 
attention.  The  session  of  the  Legislature 
which  convened  in  December,  1835,  was 
largely  Democratic  in  both  branches ;  and 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  and 
senators  was  to  be  made  at  that  session 
for  the  ensuing  four  years.  A  United 
States  Senator  was  to  be  elected  at  the 
ensuing  session,  which  would  be  the  first 
Legislature  under  the  new  apportionment, 
enator  Allen,  who  had  theh  served  one 
or  two  sessions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives in  Congress,  set  himself  to  work 
to  make  such  an  apportionment  as  would 
certainly  secure  to  his  party  the  ascenden- 
cy in  the  next  Legislature,  and  himself  a 
seat  in  the  Senate.  To  effect  these  objects, 
a  new  system  was  introduced,  of  allowing 
what  were  called  "floating  members;' 
that  is,  of  apportioning  to  one  county  or 
district  more  members  than  it  was  entitled 
to  by  its  population,  and  to  another  less, 
in  one  year;  and  the  next  year  gi^'ing  to 
the  county  not  fully  represented  the  pre- 
vious year  an  additional  niimber,  and  to 
the  one  that  was  over-represented  a  num- 
ber less.  Thus,  by  the  apportionment  of 
1835-6,  the  county  of  Perry,  which  was 
a  strong  Democratic  county,  with  a  voting 
population  of  a  fraction  over  3000,  was  to 
elect  two  representatives  in  the  fall  of 
1836,  while  the  adjoining  county  of  Musk- 
ingum, which  was  strongly  Whig,  with  a 
voting  population  of  a  fraction  over  6000, 
was  to  elect  but  one  member.  At  the 
next  election,  in  1837,  Muskingum  was  to 
have  two  members  and  Perry  one. 

Another  device  for  securing  a  majority 
was  by  making  double  districts.  Thus, 
when  a  large  Democratic  county  lay  ad- 
joining a  Whig  county  with  a  majority  not 
quite  so  large,  each  of  which  by  their 
population  would  be  entitled  to  one  mem- 
ber, they  would  be  thrown  into  one  dis- 
trict, and  allowed  to  elect  two  members  in 
common.  In  this  way  a  large  proportion 
of  the  "Whig  counties,  entitled  by  their 
population  to  a  representative,  were  de- 
prived of  their  separate  representation  by 
being  attached  to  Democratic  counties. 

In  this  way  the  State  was  gerrymandered 
preparatory  to  the  elections  in  1 836.  The 
result  was,  that  although  the  Whigs  elect- 
ed Gen.  Vance  Governor  by  a  majority  of 
over  6000,  and  gave  Gen.  Harrison  a  still 
larger  majority  for  President,  yet  the 
Democracy  elected  a  decided  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr. 
Allen  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  place  of 
Mr.  Ewing.  At  the  succeeding  election, 
in  1837,  the  Whigs  had  a  majonty  in  the 
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Legislatare,  but  there  was  then  no  senator 
to  elect,  or  other  important  party  purposes 
to  accomplish.  But  they  had  taken  good 
care  to  give  themselves  a  majority  in  the 
Legislature  of  1839-40,  when  the  State 
was  again  to  be  apportioned  for  senators 
and  representatives  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Accordingly,  at  that  session  they 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  apportionment, 
with  the  same  results ;  and  so  effectually 
did  they  do  their  work  on  this  occasion, 
that  although  the  Whigs  elected  Mr.  Cor- 
win  Governor  in  1840  by  a  majority  of 
over  16,000,  and  gave  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  to  General  Harrison  for 
President  by  over  23,000,  yet  they  were 
only  able  to  carry  one  branch  of  the 
General  Assembly.  In  1842,  when  Mr. 
Allen's  term  expired,  though  the  Democ- 
racy were  as  usual  in  the  minority  in  the 
popular  vote,  yet  their  apportionment 
again  secured  them  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assemblv. 

The  State  was  again  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  Legislature  which  was  elected  in 
1843,  and  it  was  supposed  their  apportion- 
ment would  secure  them  a  majority  at  that 
8esuon.  But  from  1840  to  1843  they  had 
been  losing  ground  so  fast  on  account  of 
their  war  upon  the  banks  and  currency  of 
the  State,  that  fraudulent  apportionments 
could  save  them  no  longer.  The  party 
vas  divided  between  the  hards  and  tlie 
tofl$,  and  the  Whigs  elected  members  to 
the  Legislature  from  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic counties.  The  Whigs  this  year 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  IIoupo,  though 
the  Democracy  stUl  retained  tho  Senate. 
In  this  condition  of  tiling*,  while  one 
hoose  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  other, 
there  was  no  danger  of  a  very  unfair  ap- 
portionment. The  Whigs  insisted  on  dis- 
carding floats  and  double  districts,  but 
were  not  entirely  successful.  The  Senate 
insisted  on  having  some  two  or  three,  and 
it  was  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
The  bill  finally  agreed  upon  was  not  very 
Unfair,  though  it  still  gave  the  Democracy 
somewhat  the  advantage.  At  every  elec- 
tion which  was  had  under  this  bill  passed 
by  a  Democratic  Senate,  the  Whirrs  have 
carried  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
Last  year  the  State  was  again  to  be  appor- 
tioned, and  the  Whigs  had  a  majority  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  They 
determined  to  discard  floats  and  double 


districts  whenever  it  was  practicable,  and 
to  make  the  districts  as  near  equal  in 
population  as  possible ;  to  make  them  of 
contiguous  territory,  and  in  a  compact 
form. 

Hamilton  County  by  its  population  was 
entitled  to  two  senators  and  five  repre- 
sentatives. The  Whigs  proposed,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  principle  which  they  had 
adopted  of  discarding  double  districts,  to 
give  to  the  first  eight  wards  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  one  senator  and  two  representa- 
tives; and  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  wards, 
including  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  the 
residue  of  the  county,  one  senator  and 
three  representatives.  This  the  Democratic 
members  insisted  was  unconstitutional, 
though  they  all  voted  in  the  House  for  an 
amendment  giving  the  ten  wards  of  the 
city  a  senator  and  three  repro.sentatives, 
and  the  residue  of  the  county  a  senator 
and  two  representatives.  This  they  sup- 
posed would  enable  them  to  carr}-  both 
districts;  and  if  that  could  be  done,  they 
were  willing  to  forego  their  constitutional 
scniplcs. 

The  apportionment  bill  containing  this 
provision  for  dividing  Ilainilton  County 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
passed  thnt  body,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Ilo^se,  where  some  amendments  were 
made,  and  was  then  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  action  on  the  amendments  made  bv 
the  Hou>>e.  Whilst  the  bill  was  jx'nding 
in  the  Senate,  on  a  motion  to  agre<^  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  fifteen  Demo- 
cratic senators  withdrew  from  the  Senate 
Chamber,  thereby  leavinfj  the  Senate 
without  a  ([uorum,  and  without  power  to 
take  any  further  action  on  the  subject. 
These  fifteen  senators  assembled  at  No. 
18  of  the  American  Hotel,  across  the 
street,  immediately  opposite  the  State 
House,  and  required  the  Whig  members 
to  submit  to  such  terms  as  tliey  misjht 
dict<'ite  as  the  only  condition  upon  which 
they  would  return  to  their  phices,  and 
suffer  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation. 

The  Whig  members  of  course  refused 
to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  them. 
They  met  every  day,  had  a  call  of  the 
Senate,  sent  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  the 
absent  members,  who  each  day  returned 
that  they  refused  to  attend ;  whereupon 
the  Senate  would  ad\o^xTtllo  \Jcv^\:^'iik\.ia.^, 
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The  Constitution  gives  to  any  number  of 
members  who  may  be  at  any  time  present 
at  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  power 
to  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  "  compel 
the  attendance  of  absent  members."  The 
Whigs  were  very  reluctant  to  resort  to 
this  compulsory  power  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  these  fifteen  senators,  as  it 
could  not  have  failed  greatly  to  increase 
the  excitement  which  then  existed.  Things 
remained  in  this  position  five  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  to  recede  from  their 
amendments  to  the  apportionment  bill, 
which  was  carried  in  a  full  House.  Thus 
the  cause  of  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  was  removed ; 
there  were  no  longer  any  House  amend- 
ments for  the  Senate  to  act  upon.  The 
bill  was  immediately  signed  by  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  two  houses  as  it  had  passed, 
and  of  course  became  a  law,  in  defiance  of 
the  fifteen  absquatulating  senators  ;  and, 
there  being  no  longer  any  object  to  be 
gained  by  remaining  absent,  they  returned 
to  their  seats. 

The  Democracy,   however,   denounced 
most   bitterly  the  manner  in  which  the 
bill  had  been  passed  ;  they  insisted  that 
the   House  could  not  recede  from  their 
amendments  while  the  bill   was  pending 
before  the  Senate  ;  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
Senate  could  not  sign  it,  except  while  the 
Senate  was  in  session,  and  a  quorum  was 
present.     To  this  it  was  replied,  that  how- 
ever unusual  it  might  be  for  one  house  to 
take  any  action  on  a  measure  while  it  was 
pending  in  the  other,  yet  there  was  no 
want  of  power  in  either  house,  at  any  time, 
to  recede  from  any  amendment  they  had 
made  to  any  measure  they  might  have  acted 
upon.     That  it  was  not  possible,  in  the 
nature   of  things,   for   both  branches  to 
have  in  their  possession  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  bill  or  resolution  when  they 
were  required  to  act  upon  it.     That  when 
a  bill  is  sent  to  a  committee  of  conference, 
who  report  to  their  respective  houses,  and 
the  two  houses  act  simultaneously  on  the 
report  of  the  committee,  one  or  the  other 
must  recede,  or  insist  on  their  amendments, 
without  having   the   original   bill   before 
them.      But  whatever  they  had  power  to 
do  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee, 
they  had  power  to  do  without  any  recom- 
mendatioTu     That  the  Oonstitution  reqait- 


ed  each  bill  to  be  read  three  times,  upon 
separate  days,  in  each  house;   that  this 
had  been  done,  and  therefore  the  Consti- 
tution was  complied  with,  and  the  bill  was 
a  law.     That  if  there  was  any  departure 
from  established  usage,  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  order,  the  justification  for  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  position  in 
which  the  Legislature  was  placed  by  the 
unwarrantable  conduct  of  the  fifteen  Dem- 
ocratic senators.     As  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Senate  signing  the  bill  in  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  it  was  clearly  of  no  conse- 
quence,  as   there  was  no  law  or  usage 
requiring  him  to  sign  bills  while  the  Senate 
was  in  session.     The  Democratic  presses, 
however,  and  their  partisans  throughout 
the  State,  still  insisted  that  the  bill  was 
not  constitutionally  passed,  was  therefore 
a  nullity,  and  that  no  constitutional  Legis- 
lature could  be  elected  under  it.     Imme- 
diately after    the    adjournment    of   the 
Legislature,  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  called  a  State  Convention  to  be 
held  on  the  10th  of  May,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  course  the  Democracy 
should  take  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  law  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  convention  met  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  delegates  being   present  from 
nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  and 
passed  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  Ist.  That  there  is  now  in  exist- 
ence in  Ohio  no  law,  by  means  of  which  the 
State  Legislature  can  be  formed  and  organized 
after  the  second  Tuesday  in  October  next. 

"  Resolvedy  2d.  That  the  evils  likely  to  be 
entailed  upon  the  people  by  reason  of  the 
improvident  course  pursued  by  the  Whig  ma- 
jority in  the  last  General  Assembly,  may  still 
be  averted,  if  the  Executive  will  exercise  the 
prerogative  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  convene  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  the  requisite  law,  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  senators  and  representatives  among  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  and  that,  as 
peace-loving  citizens  of  the  State,  we  respect- 
fully call  upon  him  to  discharge  this  duty. 

''Resolved,  3d.  That  if  the  Legislature  be 
not  thus  called  together  by  the  Governor,  it 
will  become  necessary  for  tJie  Democratic  vo- 
ters of  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  protection  and 
self-defense,  to  appear  at  the  polls  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  October,  in  all  their  force, 
and  cast  their  suffrages  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, under  the  Whig  apportionment  schema, 
^  mtlii  «^  'VNew  \A  ^terior  measures  for  the 
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preservation  of  their  jnst  political  rights. 
These  measures  may  be  defined  to  be,  in  the 
firet  instance,  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  who  shall  receive  a 
mmjoritv  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  several  coun- 
ties and  districts,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
obligations  of  senators  and  representatives 
under  a  fraudulent  and  nugatory  enactment  for 
their  election. 

'*  In  the  second  instance,  and  as  the  law- 
making power  provided  for  in  the  present  Con- 
Btitution  will  be  at  an  end,  for  the  want  of  a 
constitutional  Ijegislature,  it  will  devolve  on 
the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  and 
flovereign  rights,  to  frame  a  new  Constitution, 
wherein  their  own  peculiar  interests  may  be 
more  effectually  protected  than  :hey  have 
hitherto  been.  Thus,  from  a  temporary  incon- 
venience, resulting  from  a  wanton  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  Whig  legislators,  a 
miffhty  mass  of  two  millions  of  souls  siiall  in- 
hent  a  charter  of  freedom  in  consonance  with 
the  spirit  and  improvement  of  the  age,  without 
the  least  exertion  of  physical  force. 

••  Resolced,  4th.  That  if  the  Governor  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  discbarge  in's  constitutional 
duty,  and  convene  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passingr  an  apportionment  law,  as  aforc- 
nid,  then,  and  in  that  event,  it  will  bo  expedi- 
ent for  a  State  Convention  to  re-assemble  at 
Colnmbus,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 
next,  to  devise  the  necessary  measures  for  se- 
coring  the  action  of  the  whole  people  on  the 
rabject  of  a  new  Constitution. 

*'  Resohed,  5th.  Tliat  in  view  of  the  momen- 
tous crisis  now  existing,  we  deem  it  iinixjrtant 
that  the  people  have  the  benefit  of  a  standing 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  consist  of 
twenty-one  members,  chosen  by  this  Conven- 
tion, from  the  respective  congrensional  dis- 
tricts ;  said  committee  to  organize  immediately, 
and  to  meet  hereafter  at  such  times  and  places 
t8  their  chairman  shall  designate,  to  confer  for 
the  public  good.'* 

In  this  way  the  campaign  was  opened, 
and  of  course  it  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  the  future  operations  of  the 
party  to  know  whether  the  candidates 
nominated  by  them  would  hold  them- 
selves bound  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention,  and  refuse  to  take  their  seats 
if  elected. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  not 
prepared  to  sustain  their  leaders  in  this 
revolutionary  movement.  Their  candi- 
dates were  generally  compelled  to  evade 
any  direct  committal  on  the  subject ;  for 
fear  of  losing  votes  if  they  avowed  thcm- 
lelvee  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
10th  of  May  Convention,  and  of  being 


denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  party,  if 
they  avowed  themselves  against  them. 
The  course  adopted  in  the  campaign  was 
to  keep  the  issues  presented  by  the  Con- 
vention as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible, 
and  fight  the  battle  upon  the  Presidential 
question. 

In  Hamilton  County,  however,  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Convention  had  never  been 
well  received,  and  the  party  leaders  were 
not  inclined  to  adopt  them.     But  they  in- 
sisted that  that  provision  of  the  law  which 
divided  Hamilton  County  into  two  election 
districts  was  void,  and  determined  to  dis- 
regard it  in  the  election  in  that  county. 
They  admitted  the  constitutionality  of  so 
much  of  the  law  as  assigned  to  Hamilton 
County  two  senators   and  five  representa- 
tives, (although  under  the  previous  appor- 
tionment law  they  had  but  two  senators 
and    four   rcprcsont^iiives,)   but  rejected 
that   part  of  it  which  required  them   to 
elect  them  in  separate  distncts,  as  uncon- 
stitutional.    Rather  a  nice  distinction !  Ac- 
cordingly, at  their  nominating  convention, 
they  nominated  five  candidates  for   repre- 
sentative   for  the    county,    without    any 
assignment  of  them  to  the  districts  pre- 
scribed by  law.     In  printing  their  tickets, 
they  put    five  candidates  for  representa- 
tive on  all  the  tickets  to  be  voted  in  both 
districts ;  but  they  designated  Pugh  and 
Pierce  for  the  first  district,  and  the  other 
three  candidates  for  the  second ;  and  in 
that  way  they  were  voted  in  the  whole 
county.     By  our  election  laws  the  poll- 
books  of  election  in  the  several  townships 
are  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  who  is  required  to  take  to  his 
assistance  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
open  the  poll-books,  count  the  votes,  and 
declare  who  is  elected.     The  clerk  is  re- 
quired to  give  to  the  person  elected  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  election.     Upon  the  return 
of  the  poll-books  of  Hamilton  County  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  they  were  opened 
in  the  manner  required  by  law,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  justices,  and  the  abstract  made 
out.     It  was  found  from  the  abstract  that 
Spencer  and  Runyan,  the  Whig  candidates, 
had  received  a   majority  of  about   1300 
votes  in  the  first  district.     But  Pugh  and 
Pierce,  the  candidates  designated  for  the 
first  district  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  were 
also  voted  for  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
second  d\&lnc\i,  ^  \<0\  %&  m  ^<^  ^t^\ 
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while  Spencer  and  Runyan  were  voted  for 
by  the  Whigs  of  the  first  district  only. 
By  counting  to  Pugh  and  Pierce  the  votes 
cast  for  them  in  the  second  district  as 
well  as  the  first,  they  hiad  a  majority  over 
Spejicer  and  Rmiyan  of  about  4000.  The 
two  justices  rejected  the  votes  cast  for 
Pugh  and  Pierce  in  the  second  district, 
and  declared  Spencer  and  Runyan  elected 
from  the  first  district.  The  clerk  refused 
to  join  in  this  declaration  of  the  result,  but 
certified  that  he  considered  Pugh  and 
Pierce  entitled  to  all  the  votes  cast  for 
them  in  the  county,  and  that  they  and  the 
other  three  Democratic  candidates  from 
the  second  district  were  elected  represen- 
tatives from  Hamilton  County.  The  ground 
taken  bv  the  clerk  was,  that  the  division  of 
Hamilton  County  into  two  election  dis- 
tricts was  vmconstitutional.  The  abstract, 
with  the  certificates  of  the  justices  and 
clerk,  were  filed  in  the  clerk's  office.'.  The 
clerk  thereupon  made  out  certificates  of 
election  for  the  five  Democratic  claimants  in 
the  usual  form,  certifying  that  they  were 
elected  representatives  from  Hamilton 
County,  without  saying  for  which  district 
any  of  them  were  elected.  He  gave  Spen- 
cer and  Runyan  certified  copies  of  the  ab- 
stract of  votes  for  representative,  with  the 
certificates  of  the  justices  and  clerk,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Spencer  and  Run- 
yan had  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  first 
district,  and  were  declared  elected  by  the 
justice^?,  who  were  a  majority  of  the  can- 
vassing board.  On  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  which  is  the  day  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  the  parties  all  appeared  armed 
with  these  papers  to  claim  their  seats  as 
members.  The  House  was  so  nearly  bal- 
anced that  its  poUtical  complexion  depend- 
ed on  the  members  from  the  fii-st  district 
in  Hamilton  County.  The  practice  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature  has  heretofore 
been  for  members  to  assemble  at  the 
siecond  ringing  of  the  bell,  usually  about 
10  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing. 
Sometimes  the  oldest  member  elect,  some- 
times the  clerk  of  the  last  House,  then  calls 
the  counties  and  districts  in  alphabetical 
order,  when  the  members  present  their 
certificates,  and  are  sworn  in  and  take 
their  seats.  At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  Democratic  members  met  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  at  8  o'clock  in  the  mormng, 


\ 


and  without  ringing  the  bell,  and  before 
a  quorum  of  the  House  had  assembled, 
Mr.  Leiter  took  the  chair,  and  commenced 
calling  the  counties  and  districts,  beginning 
in  the  middle  of  the  list,  and  calhng  Ham- 
ilton County  first.  The  Democratic  claim- 
ants presented  their  certificates  and  were 
sworn  in  and  took  their  seats.  At  the 
usual  time  of  meeting,  the  Whig  members 
assembled,  whpn  the  counties  were  agaia 
called  by  Mr.  Leiter,  except  Hamilton 
County,  which  he  passed  over.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer requested  that  Hamilton  County  might 
be  called  and  tendered  his  certificate, 
which  Mr.  Leiter  refused  to  receive,  say- 
ing that  the  representation  from  Hamilton 
County  was  already  full. 

The  Whigs  thereupon  refused  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Leiter's  agency  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House,  because  it  was  a  palpa- 
ble fraud,  which  was  commenced  when  no 
quorum  was  present.  Mr.  Holcomb,  of 
GaUia,  then  called  the  House  to  order, 
and  Mr.  Swift,  the  clerk  of  the  last  House, 
called  the  counties  and  districts,  and  the 
Whig  members  presented. their  certificates, 
including  Spencer  and  Runyan,  and  were 
all  sworn  in,  and  took  their  seats  as  mem- 
bers. There  were  now  seventy-four  mem- 
bers sworn  in,  while  the  Constitution  only 
authorizes  seventy-two.  There  were  two 
acting  chairmen,  and  two  clerks,  all  doing 
business  at  once.  Here  was  a  dilemma, 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  was  the  question. 

In  this  condition  thingfs  remamed  for 
three  weeks.  The  Whigs  met  every  day ; 
called  the  roll — thirty -six  members  an- 
swering ;  called  the  counties,  and  reqiiest- 
ed  the  members  to  present  their  certifi- 
cates and  be  sworn.  The  Democrats  re- 
mained in  perpetual  session,  day  and  night, 
making  occasional  calls  of  the  counties, 
and  of  members  who  had  presented  their 
certificates  to  Mr.  Leiter.  Thirty-eight 
persons  answered  to  their  roll-call.  Of 
these,  thirty-four  were  Democrats  who 
had  regular  certificates  of  election.  Anoth- 
er was  Dr.  Townshend,  of  Lorain,  an  old 
Liberty  party  man,  who  was  elected  by 
the  Free-soilers  over  the  regular  nominees 
of  both  Whigs  and  Democrats.  Mr.  Van 
Doren,  of  Sandusky,  was  a  Free-soil 
Democrat,  who  was  elected  by  the  Whigs 
and  Free-soilers  over  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  These,  with  the  two 
DemocT&lv^  claimants  from  the  first  district 
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in  Hamilton,  made  the  thirty -eight  who 
acted  imder  the  Democratic  organization. 
Mr.  Bigger,  a  Whig  member  from  Guern- 
«ey,  and  Mr.  Morse,  a  Free- soil  Whig 
from  Ashtabula,  presented  their  certifi- 
cates to  Mr.  Leiter  before  the  Whig 
organization  was  commenced.  But  they 
always  answered  to  the  Whig  roll-call,  and 
Mr.  Morse  sometimes  answered  to  the 
Democratic  call  also.  This  was  with  the 
view  of  indicating  that  he  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  join  either  organization  that 
could  get  a  quorum.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of 
Portage,  was  one  of  the  thirty-four  Demo- 
crats who  held  certificates  of  election  ;  but 
his  certificate  was  procured  by  a  base 
fraud. 

The  name  of  the  Whig  candidate  was 
Daniel  Rockwell ;  the  clerk  of  one  of  the 
townships  which  gave  Rockwell  some  120 
majority,  wrote  the  Christian  name  of  Mr. 
Rockwell  in  such  a  way,  that  the  clerk  and 
justices  who  opened  the  poll-books,  chose 
to  call  it  Daniel,  instead  of  David t  and 
upon  that  pretext  refused  to  count  the  vote 
of  that  township  for  Mr.  Rockwell.  This 
left  Mr.  Sheldon  a  majority  of  sixteen 
votes,  and  the  clerk  gave  him  a  certificate 
of  election.  When  it  was  found  that  the 
House  Wcis  in  a  position  which,  if  adhered 
to,  would  prevent  any  organization,  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Runyan  offered  to  withdraw 
their  claims  until  the  House  was  organized, 

Srovided  Pugh  and  Pierce  would  also  with- 
raw  theirs.  This  was  refused.  After 
three  weeks  of  ineffectual  effort,  it  was  ul- 
timately agreed  that  Mr.  Leiter  should  act 
as  chairman,  and  Mr.  M'Clure,  a  Whig 
member,  as  clerk  until  the  House  was  or- 
ganized ;  that  before  any  organization 
was  had,  a  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Spencer  and  Runyan, 
and  Pugh  and  Pierce,  to  the  seats  from 
the  first  district  in  Hamilton  County.  That 
upon  that  question  neither  of  these  gentle- 
men should  vote.  This  is  the  condition  of 
things  at  present.  No  regular  organiza- 
tion has  yet  been  effected,  but  a  biisis  of 
organization  has  been  adopted,  which 
must  soon  accomplish  it.  it  is  not  yet 
known  who  will  ultimately  hold  the  seats 
from  the  first  district  in  Hamilton  County. 
Messrs.  Townshend  and  Van  Doren  are 
presumed  to  have  that  question  in  their 
hands.  They  have  acted  together  in  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  orgim- 


ize :  without  them  the  parties  are  equally 
divided. 

But  the  still  more  important  question  for 
all  law-abiding  citizens  was,  and  is,  by 
whose  fault  or  wrong  was  this  most  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things  brought  about  ? 
Tha  fairness  of  the  present  apportionment 
law  is  demonstrated  by  the  late  elections, 
for,  although  the  Whigs  elected  their  Gov- 
ernor, they  have  only  elected  a  majority  of 
two  in  the  House,  according  to  their  own 
apportionment  law,  while  the  Senate  is  a 
tie.  The  Democracy  have  acknowledged 
the  constitutional  validity  of  that  law,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  division  of  Hamilton  County, 
by  being  sworn  in  and  taking  their  seats 
under  it.  This  is  an  answer  to  all  their  ob- 
jections as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
was  passed.  The  only  thing  that  remains 
about  which  there  can  be  anv  cavil  or  con- 
troversy  is,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  divide  a  county  for  the  election  of 
senators  and  representatives.  It  would 
extend  this  article  to  too  great  a  length  to 
go  into  an  elaborate  argument  of  that 
question.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself 
to  a  very  brief  and  condensed  argument  of 
the  constitutional  (question. 

The  first  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
constitution  of  Ohio,  vests  "  the  legislative 
authority  of  this  State  in  a  General  Assem- 
bly, which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives."  This  grant  of 
legislative  power  confers  upon  the  General 
Assembly  absolute  control  over  all  subjects 
of  legislation  ;  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  as  are  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  either  in  express  terms  or 
by  necessar)'  implication.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  expressly  confers 
upon  the  Legislature  the  pow^r  of  appor- 
tioning representatives  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is 
any  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  in 
terms  prohibits  the  Legislature,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power,  from  dividing  a  county 
into  two  or  more  senatorial  or  representa- 
tive districts.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
expression  used  in  the  second  section  above 
referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  that  they  shall  be  "  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  counties,"  is 
such  a  limitation  on  the  apportioning  power 
as  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  dividing 
a  county  into  two  or  more  representative 
districta.    I  caiitvol  %o  >3isA^\^\axA  '^«   M 
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one  or  twenty  counties  in  the  State  should 
each  have  sufficient  population  for  two 
representatives,  and  each  be  divided  into 
two  representative  districts,  would  not  the 
representatives  still  be  "apportioned  among 
the  counties  ?"  In  the  construction  of  a 
law,  terras  should  have  their  ordinary  and 
popular  meaning.  No  straitened  and 
technical  construction  of  terms,  which 
would  defeat  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
lawmaker  is  ever  tolerated.  It  is  the 
people  of  the  county,  and  not  the  county  in 
its  corporate  character,  that  are  represent- 
ed in  the  General  Assentftty.  The  framers 
of  the  Constitution  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  representative  republic,  and  any 
construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
would  defeat  the  cardinal  object  of  equal 
representation,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that "  represent- 
atives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States."  Under  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  several  State 
legislatures  to  divide  the  States  into  con- 
gressional districts.  Now  if  one  is  an  ap- 
portionment of  representatives  "  among  the 
states,"  is  not  the  other  an  apportionment 
of  representatives  "  among  the  counties  ?" 
But  there  are  other  portions  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  which  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  this  section  to  ascertain  its 
true  construction.  The  sixth  section  of  the 
fir«t  article  provides  that  senators  shall  be 
**  apportioned  among  the  several  counties 
or  districts  provided  by  law."  Under  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution  it  is  clear  that  a 
senatorial  district  may  be  either  more  or 
less  than  a  county,  as  the  population  may 
require.  Now,  can  it  be  presumed  for  a 
moment,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion intended  to  authorize  the  Legislature  to 
divide  a  county  for  the  election  of  a  sena- 
tor, and  prohibit  it  for  a  representative, 
which  requires  only  one-half  the  popula- 
tion ?  The  third  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  "  the  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
citizens  of  each  county,  respectively."  The 
fourth  section  provides  that  "  no  person 
shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
resided  one  year  next  preceding  his  election 
within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  he 
shall  be  chosen."  These  provisions  wou  d 
seem   clearly  to  contemplate  that  each 


county  shall  have  at  least  one  representa- 
tive. Yet  the  Constitution  authorizes  the 
Legislature  to  create  any  number  of  new 
counties,  provided  only  that  the  limits  of  no 
county  shall  be  reduced  below  four  hun- 
dred square  miles ;  and  the  Legislature  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  have  created 
ninety  counties,  which,  by  the  Constitution 
can  have  but  seventy -two  representatives. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity at  this  time  to  join  two  or  more  coun- 
ties together  as  a  representative  district. 
The  argument  from  the  Constitution  in 
favor  of  giving  each  coimty  a  representa- 
tive is  much  stronger  than  it  is  against 
dividing  a  county  into  two  representative 
districts.  These  considerations  show  that 
the  rigid  construction  which  requires 
"counties"  to  be  represented  as  such  in 
their  corporate  capacity  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  provides,  that  "  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties,  as  nearly  as  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  their  respective 
inhabitants."  This  is,  in  substance,  the 
identical  provision  which,  it  is  insisted,  in 
our  Constitution  requires  representatives 
to  be  elected  from  entire  counties.  Yet 
the  Constitution  of  New  York  immediately 
goes  on,  and  points  out  the  mode  of  divi^ 
ding  the  counties  into  several  representa- 
tive districts,  when  the  population  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  county  to  several 
representatives.  If  the  construction  of 
our  Constitution  which  is  contended  for 
be  the  true  one,  then  these  provisions  of 
the  New  York  Constitution  are  repugnant 
and  contradictory.  If  the  framers  of  the 
New  York  Constitution  might  insert  such 
a  provision  in  their  Constitution,  without 
intending  to  prohibit  the  division  of  coun- 
ties, is  it  not  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  might  have 
intended  the  same  thing  ?  In  fact,  I  sup- 
pose this  phrase  applied  to  apportionments 
of  representation  "  among  the  States"  and 
"  among  the  counties"  was  borrowed  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  construction  which  it  receives  in 
the  Federal  Constitution,  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  State 
Constitutions.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
\  lYve  itam^T^  oC  l\i«  Constitution  did  not 
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to  impose  any  such  limitations  as 
Qtended  for,  on  the  apportioning 
which  was  granted  to  the  General 
Wy. 

there  is  another  question  hehind 
f  still  more  practical   importance, 
lat  13,  By  what  tribunal  shall  the 
ationality  of  a  law  be  determined  ? 
16  prisoner  in  the  box,  or  the  cul- 
the  scaffold,  dispute  the  constitu- 
y  of  a  law  with  the  court  or  the  hang- 
May  the  clerk  of  a  court,  or  any 
nere  ministerial  officer,  refuse  obcdi- 
>  a  law  because  in  his  judgment  the 
anconstitutional  ?    May  a  sheriff  or  a 
ble  refuse  to  execute  process  directed 
xk,  because  the  court  has  rendered 
(meous  judgment,  even  if  that  judg- 
ihould  be  on  the  constitutionality  of 
?     This   is   nullification   run   mad. 
man  must  see  that  it  is  the  very 
e  of  anarchy  in  its  worst  and  most 
rous    form.     The    Constitution    of 
provides,  that  each  house  shall  "  be 
I  of  the  qualifications  and  elections 
members.'*     Now  if  this  law  wns 
Btitutional,  the  plaui  course  would 
been  for  the  returning    officers  to 
obeyed  it,  and  then  let  the  seats  of 
embers  claiming  to  be  elected  under 
untested.     Then  the  question  could 
been  fairly  presented  to  the  House 
t  was  organized  for  the  transaction 
siness,  and  was  in  a  situation  where 
Id  take  cognizance  of  the  question, 
t  with  the  papers  presented  to  the 
3,  by  the  contesting  claimants  from 
irst  district  in  Hamilton  County,  it 
\    to   me    the    proper    course    was 
ly  clear.     The  certificates  of  Messrs. 
and  Pierce  showed  that  they  were 
elected   from    any   election    district 
a  to  the  apportionment  law.      The 
yen  should  have  recognized  the  law 
DStitutional,  and  rejected  the  certifi- 
until  after  the  House  wtis  organized, 
n  a  situation  that  it  could  act  under 
/onstitution  as  judge  of  a  contested 
ion.     But  it  is  still  more  monstrous 
.  single  member  to  usurp  the  place  of 
i&g  officer,   and   constitute   himself 
judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  consti- 
•nality  of  a  law,  by  receiving  the  cer- 
ates of  Pugh  and  Pierce,  and  rejecting 
e  of  Spencer  and  Runyan ;  for  it  will 
Uerved,  that  Mr.  Leiter,  by  first  call- 


ing Hamilton  County,  and  receiving  the 
the  certificates  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
having  them  sworn,  placed  himself  in  a 
position  in  which  no  appeal  could  be  taken 
from  his  decision ;  and  where  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  an  objection  to  be 
interposed.      No    other    certifies! tes    had 
then  been  called  for,  or  received  by  Mr. 
Leiter,  and  no  other  members  had  been 
sworn.     If  any  objected  to  the  certificates, 
Mr.  Leiter  might  very  properly  say,  "  You 
have  not  produced  your  certificate,  or  been 
sworn ;  I  don*t  know  that  you  are  a  mem- 
ber, and  therefore  I   cannot  hear  you." 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  submitted  to. 
The    extraordinary    movements     of    the 
Democratic  members  in  taking  possession 
of  the  House,  and  attempting  an  organiza- 
tion at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  thev  did, 
showed  a  settled  determination  to  smuggle 
two  of  their  partisans  into  the  House  as 
members,  and  thereby  prevent  the  decis- 
ion of   the  constitutional   question   upon 
which  their  right  to  st»ats  depended  by  the 
only  tribunal  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  decide  it ;  for  it  vill  be  obsened 
that  the  seats  of  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Pierce 
could  not  be  contested  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law  ;  frsl,  because  they  had 
not  been  '*  declared"  elected  by  the  can- 
vassing board ;  second,  because  they  did 
not  claim,  nor  did  their  certificates  show 
that  they  were  elected  from  any  reprcsen- 
tiitive  district  known  to  the  apportionment 
law ;    and,    third,  because  no  notice  had 
been  or  could  be  (for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons) given  of  the  intention  to  contest. 

The  course,  therefore,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Whig  members,  was  the  only 
one     left     them.       They     rejected     the 
organization    attempted    by    the    Demo- 
crats as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  time  and  manner 
in  which  it  was  commenced,  and  because 
there  was  no  qu<;rum  present,  but  because 
they  had  sworn,  as  members,  two  gen- 
tlemen who  had  no   proper  or  legal  evi- 
dence of  membership.     The  whole  history 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  party,  in  regard 
to  this  apportionment  law,  shows  a  settled 
and  fixed  determination  to  disregard  the 
law,  and  overturn  the  government.     The 
divisions  of  the  Whig  party,  growing  out 
of  the  Presidential  ehjction,  enabled  them 
to  elect  a  much  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers to  the  Legislature  than  they  antlcl- 
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pated  at  their  Convention  of  tbe  tentii  of 
of  May,  and  they  accordingly  adopted  a 
different  plan  of  operations  to  effect  their 
resolution,  from  what  was  then  contem- 
plated. It  is  true,  that  in  doing  so  they 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  ground 
which  they  then  assumed  as  to  the  appor- 
tionment bill  not  being  passed  in  a  consti- 
tutional manner.  But  this  was  a  matter 
of  necjessity.  They  had  ascertained  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  would  not 
follow  the  leaders  in  so  desperate  a  move- 
ment. The  leaders  themselves  were  not 
entirely  united,  and  when  they  found  that 
they  had  elected  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  to  give  them  some  hope  of  con- 
trolling the  Legislature,  either  by  fraud  or 
by  force,  tliey  looked  upon  it  as  a  God- 
send, which  would  enable  them  to  cover 
their  resolulion  with  an  appearance  of 
regularity.  Another  difficulty  which 
made  them  desire  to  have  an  organization, 
if  they  could  have  it,  under  their  own 
control,  was,  that  the  Governor  and 
all  the  officers  of  State  were  Whigs,  and 
the  appointing  power  was  in  their  hands. 
A  United  States  Senator,  two  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  sundry  President 
and  Associate  Judges  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  Legislature,  if  they  organized ; 
if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Another  thing  operated 
upon  them.  The  official  returns  of  the 
election  for  Governor  elected  Ford,  the 
Whig  candidate,  by  a  majority  of  345 
votes,  lint  they  supposed,  if  they  could 
get  the  control  of  the  Legislature,  the  elec- 
tion might  be  set  aside,  and  Wellcr  de- 
clared Governor,  on  account  of  the  non- 
observance  of  the  registry  law,  in  some 
of  the  toAvns  and  cities  where  Ford  had 
majorities.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  importance  to  them  in 
the  further  progress  of  the  revolution. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  wiis  deemed 
better  to  organize ;  especially  if  they  could 
have  it  their  own  Avay. 

It  was  thouEjht  rather  hazardous  to  set 
up  a  naked  and  undisguised  revolution, 
with  the  executive  departments  of  both 


the  State  and  national  government  against 
them. 

If  they  shall  be  successful  in  securing 
Pujrh  and  Pierce  their  seats,  the  Gover- 
nor's  election  will  undoubtedly  be  con- 
tested ;  and  if  the  contest  shall  be  suc- 
cessful, and  Mr.  Weller  installed  into  the 
office  of  Governor,  the  revolutionists  will 
be  under  no  apprehension  of  suffering  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason,  no  matter 
how  treasonable  their  condnct  may  be. 
The  Whigs,  with  their  characteristic  re- 
gard of  law  and  order,  and  their  peon- 
(juerable  repugnance  to  any  thing  that  \m 
even  the  appearance  of  revolution  or  anar- 
chy,* have  yielded  every  thing  but  princi- 
ple to  secure  an  organization.  They  haw 
even  submitted  to  accept  Mr.  Leiter  as 
chairman  during  the  discussion  and  deci- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  Cincinnati  claim- 
ants to  their  seats.  They  have  agreed 
that  this  question  may  be  decided  before 
the  House  is  organized,  hy  the  election  of 
a  speaker  and  other  officers.  This  last, 
in  my  judgment,  should  not  have  been 
yielded.  I  do  not  believe  the  House  has 
any  power  to  decide  a  question,  which  in 
substance  and  in  fact  is  a  contested  elec- 
tion, until  it  is  fully  organized. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  may  be  the 
end  of  this  revolutionary  spirit,  which  has 
been  exhibited  among  a  portion  of  the  De- 
mocracy of  this  State  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  has,  as  yet,  no  hold  upon  the 
masses.  But  many  of  the  leaders  are 
deeply  imbued  with  agrarian  principles, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revok- 
tion  of  1789.  In  their  estimation,  Robes- 
pierre, Marat  and  Danton  are  patriots  of 
the  highest  order,  and  martyrs  to  iht 
great  cause  of  human  liberty.  They  wear 
the  insignia  of  the  Red  Republic.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  people  of  this  State 
following  in  any  such  excesses  during  the 
present  generation.  But  how  far  they 
may  be  led  by  the  force  of  party  prejudice 
and  party  disciphne,  and  what  outrages 
may  be  perpetrated  upon  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society,  time  alone  can  de- 
termine. B.  S. 
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THREE   STAGES  OF  THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 


Thb  lUvolution  in  France  has  now 
passed  through  two  stages,  and  entered 
vpon  the  third.  The  first  period  consisted  of 
the  provitional  rule,  during  the  interregnum 
which  occurred  between  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  meeting  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  This  was  the  Revolution 
proper — when  the  will  of  the  people 
governed  with  comparatively  little  re- 
straint of  law.  The  second  period  did  not 
begin,  in  reality,  until  after  the  insurrec- 
tion in  June,  the  government  of  the 
Executive  Commission  being,  merely  trans- 
itional, and  it  ceased  on  the  election  of 
the  President.  This  was  the  founding  of 
the  republic,  under  which  the  bourgeoisie 
recovered  the  ascendency  which  it  had 
possessed  under  Louis  Philippe.  The 
third  period  has  but  just  commenced,  and 
will  not  be  fully  introduced  until  after  the 
dissolntion  of  the  present  National  As- 
sembly. It  is  the  restoration  of  the  Bo- 
nmartes. 

There  have  been,  we  are  aware,  almost 
as  many  different  opinions  expressed  re- 
specting both  what  has  recently  been, 
and  what  is  likely  immediately  to  be,  in 
France,  as  there  have  been  writers  on 
the  subject.  In  Paris,  each  one  of  its 
numerous  journals  has  presented  its  own 
peculiar  explanation  of  the  events  of  the 
Kevolution.  England  has  furnished  us 
•with  two  views  of  the  same  occurrences — 
the  Whig  view  and  the  Tory  view.  Both, 
we  may  add,  are  sufficiently  distorted  by 
the  old  hate  which  Britons  bear  to  Gauls  ; 
and  neither  deserve,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
ceived quite  so  implicitly  as  they  seem  to 
be  by  the  great  majority  of  intelligent 
readers  in  this  country.  Here,  indeed, 
being  farther  removed  from  the  scene  of 
affairs,  we  have  less  accurate  and  exten- 
sive information,  and  find  it  more  difficult 
to  form  a  settled,  intelligent  judgment 
of  European  events.  Yet  we  are  glad  to 
observe  that  our  best  journals  and  news- 

TOL.  m.    vo.  ni.    inw  suuis. 


papers  are  beginning  to  have  regular 
American  correspondents  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Western  Europe,  whereby  the 
people  of  this  country  will  stand  a  chance 
of  obtaining,  if  not  more  correct,  at  least 
— which  is  of  some  little  consequence — 
more  republican  reports  of  the  important 
events  there  transpiring.  For  ourselves, 
we  shall  attempt  to  take  an  American 
view  of  the  recent  Revolution  in  France ; 
and  if  we  may  presume  to  hope  that  it 
will  be  received  with  any  degree  of  favor 
by  our  readers,  it  is  entirely  on  account 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  sub- 
ject will  be  considered.  In  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  great 
events  of  history,  everything  depends 
upon  selecting  the  true  place  of  observa- 
tion. The  correctness  of  our  own  position 
will  be  made  obvious,  we  trust,  in  the 
course  of  our  essay. 

The  present  cannot  be  understood, 
much  less  can  the  future  be  divined,  if 
considered  completely  disconnected  from 
the  past.  We  shall  not  presume,  how- 
ever, in  treating  of  this  subject,  to  ask 
attention  to  events  which  occurred  any 
length  of  time  antecedent  to  the  Revo- 
lution ;  for  we  know  too  well  the  impa- 
tience felt  by  readers,  at  the  present  day, 
for  any  historical  disquisitions  not  enlivened 
by  such  brilliant  pens  as  that  of  Mr. 
Macaulay.  The  changes  constantly  oc- 
curring in  Europe,  and  the  wonders  re- 
lated of  California,  have  made  us  all 
students  of  the  news  of  the  day.  The 
present,  with  its  astounding  realities — the 
future  lowering  dubiously  over  the  Old 
World,  and  rising  with  the  most  dazzling 
splendors  of  morning  on  the  Pacific,  now 
attract  the  eyes  of  all  men.  We  will 
therefore  be  prudent  in  our  allusions  to 
the  past,  and  be  brief. 

Louis   Philippe   was  entitled   King   of 
the  French,  but  he  has  been  more  charac- 
teristically   described    as  King    of    the 
20 
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French  bourgeoisie.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  inquire  who  and  what  are 
they  ?  As  a  class,  the  French  bourgeoisie 
consists  of  the  capitalists.,  small  and  large, 
in  France — of  all  pertons  enjoying  a  de- 
gree of  independence ;  and  is  distin- 
guished, on  tlie  one  hand,  from  the  labor- 
ing classes,  dependent  on  daily  wages  for  a 
livelihood,  and  from  the  few  surviving  relics 
of  the  old  nobility  on  the  other.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 
designated  as  the  middling,  class  in  the 
nation,  since  there  cannot  any  longer  be 
found  but  two  classes  in  France — the  in- 
dependent and  the  dependent — ^the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  prol^taires.  The  former, 
HI  consequence  of  the  very  large  number 
of  small  landed  proprietors,  comprehends 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  French 
people.  They  are  characterized  by  a  love 
of  labor,  by  economy,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  good  manners,  and  a  hatred  of  all 
sorts  of  fanaticism.  They  lack  profound 
ideas,  elevation  of  sentiments,  and  have  no 
great  faith.  The  principal  uses  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  eyes  of  this  class,  is  to  keep 
the  peace. 

The  political  existence  of  the  bour- 
geoisie was  first  proclaimed  by  the  Abbe 
Sieyes,  when  by  a  single  dash  of  his  pen 
he  declared  that  a  new  order  had  taken 
its  place  in  the  state — the  order  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  And  no  sooner  was  its  ex- 
istence proclaimed,  than  it  was  universally 
acknowledged.  But  its  instantaneous  re- 
cognition showed  that  it  had  long  been  in 
being,  though  not  organized ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  had  for  ages  been  gradually 
attaining  civil  hberty  through  the  com- 
munal institutions,  religious  independence 
through  the  parliaments,  wealth  by  means 
of  the  trade  corporations,  until  at  last  it 
was  suddenly  endowed  with  political 
authority  by  the  States  General. 

Admitted  to  the  possession  of  a  portion 
of  power  in  the  state,  the  middling  class 
immediately  proceeded  to  take  the  whole, 
and  overturned  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI. 
But  it  was  itself  supplanted  by  a  class 
which  the  old  republic  raised  up  from  below, 
or  rather  by  the  Parisian  mob— the  Giron- 
dists endeavoring  to  establish  the  middling 
class  on  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  more  successful  Jacobins  striving  to 
elevate  the  multitude  in  the  place  of  both. 
After  the  short-lived  but  terrible  triumph 


of  the  latter,  the  ideas  of  the  bourgeoisie 
recovered  their  ascendency,  and  came  into 
power  m  the  person  of  the  First  Cooiol 
and   of  the   Emperor. .    The   system  of 
state    economy    adopted     by     Napoleon 
strengthened  the  basis  of  the  bourgeiMsie, 
for  he  ratified  the  republican  prineiple  of 
the  division  of  property,  carried  out  the 
financial  plans  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and,  ezceptmg  in  the  case  of  the  embai]go 
declared    against    England,    favored  ue 
laissez-faire,  the  let-alone  policy  in  trade 
and  commerce.*     But  when»  at  length, 
Napoleon  undertook  by  a  oonflictiDg  po- 
litical policy  to  establish  a  new  French 
aristocracy,  and  when  his  fatal  ambition, 
overleaping  itself,  sought  alliance  with  the 
thrones  instead  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
and  surrounded   the  imperial  court  witli 
the    rebumished    maiseries  of    the  old 
regime,  the  middling  class  grew  tired  of 
wars  no  longer  waged  for  the  maintenance 
of  popular  principles,  and  gladly  accepted 
of  peace  and  the  restoration.  Louis  XVUL 
was  imposed  upon  France  bj  the  consent 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  boorffeoisie. 
They  hoped  by  a  change  of  nuers  to 
obtain  the  benefits  of  both  peace  and 
freedom.     The  Bourbon  dynasty,  it  was 
expected,    being   recalled    by  virtue   of 
foreign  bayonets,  not  by  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people,  without  eclat  and  without 
intrinsic  energy,  would  have  to  rely  for 
its   support  upon  the  good  will   of  the 
middling    class,  and  this    could   be    ob- 
tained only  by  the  gift  of  popular  privi- 
leges.    The  dishonor  of  opening  the  gates 
of  Paris  to  hostile  arms  would  be  counter- 
balanced by   the   opening   of   the    ports 
of  France   to    English  commerce.      The 
bourgeoisie    cared    little    that    the     old 
dogma  of  legitimacy  was  enthroned  again, 
provided  only  it  could  be  used  as  a  pre- 
text for  introducing  and  maintaining  the 
reign  of  trade.     Accordingly,  the  charter 
of  1814,  though  an  "act  of  grace,"  was 
gladly  accepted,  as  organizing  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  class  which  had  over- 
turned the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.     Nei- 
ther party  acted  in  perfectly  good  faith. 
The  very  moment  this  act  had  been  ac- 
complished,  the  demented  monarch   en- 
tered   upon    a    policy    diametrically    at 
variance  with  it.     He  surrounded  himseir 

*  Louis  Blanc*B  Histoij  of  Ten  Yean. 
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with  men  who  represented  the  old, 
rejected  ideas.  He  set  himself  about 
restoring  the  ancient  pomp  and  etiquette 
of  the  former  court.  He  appointed  his 
grand  masters  of  ceremonies,  his  grand 
ahnonerSy  and  his  grand  harbingers.  The 
result  was,  that  the  bourgeoisie  took  the 
alarm ;  and  before  Napoleon  set  sail  from 
Elba»  a  change  of  ministry  was  called  for 
by  the  liberal  party.  Napoleon  arrived, 
and  both  the  Bourbons  and  the  bourgeoisie 
siinrendered  to  a  coup  de  main.  But  the 
military  emperor  had  to  submit,  notwith- 
standing, to  the  acte  additionelle,  and  to 
fisten  to  the  "  parliamentary  babbhng  " 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The 
bourgeoisie  waited  until  his  first  defeat, 
and  then  every  man  of  them  raised  the 
cry,  "  Let  him  abdicate !  let  him  abdi- 
cate !"  He  abdicated,  and  Louis  XVIIL 
tccepted  Fouch6,  a  man  of  the  people,  a 
regicide  even,  for  one  of  his  ministers — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  indicates  where  now 
lay  the  controlling  power  in  the  state. 
Aad  now,  in  fact,  came  the  time  when  the 
shopkeepers  of  Paris  made  their  fortunes. 
The  great  bankers  became  more  important 
characters  in  the  state  than  the  royal 
ministers.  Throughout  the  country,  in- 
stead of  a  thirst  for  fame,  sprang  up  a 
thirst  for  wealth ;  and  in  the  place  of  a 
frenzy  for  glory,  there  raged  the  fever  of 
speculation.  It  was  more  truly  a  restora- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie  than  of  the  Bour- 
bons. But  both  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  were  so  infatuated  as  not  to 
see  that  the  principle  of  authority,  whe- 
ther in  religion  or  politics,  had  been  re- 
jected alike  by  the  reason  and  by  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  involved  in  a  constant  warfare 
in  favor  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  in  op- 
position to  the  popular  privileges  guaran- 
tied by  the  constitution.  This  inglorious 
struggle,  relieved  by  nothing  to  raise  the 
fallen  spirits  and  abject  fortunes  of  France 
— ^by  nothing  to  make  her  forget  that  her 
limits  had  been  narrowed,  her  fortifica- 
tions dismantled,  and  her  territory  for  a 
series  of  year's  occupied  by  her  enemies — 
at  last  resulted  in  the  popular  triumph  of 
IB90,  and  the  final  expulsion'  of  the  Bour- 
bons. 

The  bourgeoisie  rejected  Charles  X. 
because  he  would  not  consent  to  be  the 
tool  of  their  party,  and  to  shape  his  policy 


solely  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
their  industrial  interests.  They  elevated 
in  his  stead  an  Orleanist  to  the  throne, 
who  promised  to  give  better  satisfaction, 
and  who,  as  a  guaranty  of  his  good  inten- 
tions, accepted  of  such  liberal  modifica- 
tions of  the  Charter  as  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the 
popular  voice  in  the  government.  The 
republicans  and  the  working  classes  had 
fought,  during  the  three  days,  for  a  re- 
public. The  former,  by  their  secret  or- 
ganization, contributed  not  a  little  to  aid 
the  spontaneous  indignation  of  the  middle 
classes  in  accomplishing  the  Revolution. 
But  the  majority  of  their  leaders  had  been 
bought  over  by  the  agents  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  the  rest  were  miserably  de- 
ceived ;  and  Lafayette  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  declaring  the  monarchy 
of  July  to  be  the  best  of  repubUcs.  As 
for  the  workingmen,  their  wishes  and 
their  necessities  were  alike  unheeded. 
The  revolution  was  made  by  their  help, 
but  not  at  all  for  their  particular  benefit. 

The  bourgeoisie  were  at  first  well 
pleased  with  their  new  monarch.  He  had 
formerly  worn  the  bonnet  rouge  as  a  com- 
missary of  the  Jacobin  club ;  he  had  for 
many  years  lived  the  life  of  a  bourgeois  ; 
he  had  put  on  the  appearance  of  accept- 
ing the  crown  with  a  degree  of  regret; 
and  it  was  confidently  hoped,  that  bis 
reign  would  secure  the  prosperity  and  the 
dominion  of  that  class  of  the  people  which 
had  elevated  him  to  the  throne.  It  was 
also  generally  believed  that  he  was  a  man 
of  pre-eminent  abilities  for  governing  ;  and 
this  opinion  had  but  few  to  gainsay  it  un- 
til after  his  fall.  But  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  whole  policy 
of  the  government  of  July  with  that  of 
the  Bourbon  restoration,  will  see  at  once 
that  the  former  was  little  better  than  an 
imitation  of  the  latter.  As  king,  Louis 
Philippe  showed  himself  to  be  a  clever 
politician,  no  more.  He  managed  the 
affairs  of  state  with  a  good  deal  of  adroit- 
ness, until,  at  last,  he  committed  the  fault 
of  managing  too  much.  But  his  policy 
exhibits  no  signs  of  the  presence  and  direc- 
tion of  a  great  master-mind.  His  schemes 
were  not  the  product  of  a  profound  un- 
derstanding of  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Devoid  of  the  smallest  spark 
of  originality,  his  government  was  not 
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much  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  misera- 
ble failure  committed  by  the  government 
immediately  preceding. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
manner  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  commenced 
his  reign ;  but  the  beginning  of  Louis 
Philippe's  was  not  less  a  denial  of  its 
popular  origin.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed 
before  the  repeated  and  sanguinary  dis- 
orders in  Paris,  the  two  dreadful  insurrec- 
tions in  Lyons,  the  awful  drowning  of  the 
revolt  of  St.  M6ry  in  blood,  demonstrated 
that  the  government  had  already  lost  the 
good  will  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  and 
had  resolved  to  maintain  its  future  exist- 
ence by  force,  not  by  popularity.  This 
resolution  was  carried  out,  by  declaring 
Paris  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  by  re- 
enaoting  the  ordinf^nces  of  Polignac,  by 
doubling  the  military  establishment  of  the 
country,  surrounding  the  capital  with  a 
chain  of  forts,  and  raising  the  public  ex- 
penditure from  nine  to  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  francs.  Louis  Philippe  deter- 
mined to  reign  by  force  of  arms,  not  by 
the  willing  consent  of  the  people. 

Neither  was  the  old  system  of  corrup- 
tion reformed.  This  was  employed  in 
purchasing  the  votes  of  the  electors,  and 
in  purchasing  the  support  of  the  deputies. 
Of  the  240,000  electors  in  France,  160,000 
shared  among  themselves  and  their  friends 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  offices,  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  ministers,  and  with 
emoluments  amounting  to  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  honors 
of  the  State  were  bought  and  sold  ;  titles 
were  bargained  for  political  and  literary 
support ;  and  privileges,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  theatrical  even,  were  be- 
stowed for  a  price.  And  while  ministers 
sold  concessions,  and  traded  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law,  their  clerks  were  not  back- 
ward in  following  their  pernicious  ex- 
ample, so  that  corruption  descended  into 
every  department  of  the  public  service. 
So  enormous  were  the  sums  spent  in  buy- 
ing support  for  the  government,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  with  all  his  civil 
list,  his  state  domains,  his  large  over-cut- 
tings in  the  national  forests,  his  farms,  his 
stocks,  and  his  parsimonious  housekeep- 
ing into  the  bargain,  Louis  Philippe  was 
always  in  debt. 

Charles  X.  was  never  so  intent  upon 
securing  the  interest  of  the  Bourbons,  as 


was  Louis  Philippe  in  enriching  and  exalt- 
ing the  family  of  Orleans.  Scarcely  a 
session  of  the  Chambers  passed  without 
a  fresh  demand  for  more  money,  generally 
in  the  shape  of  a  dowry,  or  an  allowance 
to  the  pnnces,  or  the  princesses — a  de- 
mand which  was  sure  to  be  met  with  un- 
answerable accusations  of  niggardly  econ- 
omy. One  of  the  royal  sons  was  to  be 
the  future  regent ;  another  held  a  high 
position  in  the  navy ;  a  third,  though  a 
mere  boy,  was  Viceroy  of  Algiers ;  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier  was  to  be  created 
Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery ;  and  the 
English  alliance  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
paternal  project  of  marrying  him  to  the 
Spanish  Infanta,  with  the  prospect  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certiunty 
that  her  dowry  of  thirty  milUons  would  hd' 
paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  family  of  Or- 
leans. France  was  farmed  by  the  king  as 
a  great  estate  for  th«  benefit  of  the  royal 
house,  not  governed  as  a  great  kingdom, 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  inhabitants. 

Against  a  policy  so  {despotic,  so  corrupt 
and  so  selfish,  not  only  the  republican  and 
legitimist  parties,  but  all  that  portion  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  which  was  not  bribed  to 
silence,  unremittingly  protested.  They 
early  commenced,  and  constantly  kept  up 
a  respectable  opposition  in  the  Chambers ; 
without,  the  influential  body  of  the  liberal 
press  waged  incessant  warfare  with  the 
administration;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  French  people  for 
the  Orleans  dynasty,  notwithstanding  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  during  the  long  preva- 
lence of  peace,  were  kept  oscillating  be- 
tween a  state  of  indignant  disaffection  and 
of  sullen  indifference.  The  spirit  of  loy- 
alty died  out  in  the  nation  ;  and  the  only 
basis  which  the  monarchy  continued  to 
rest  upon,  was  the  material  interests  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  This  class  had  been  hur- 
ried almost  unawares  out  of  a  course  of 
legal  opposition  to  the  Bourbons  into  that 
state  of  insurrection  from  which  it  instinct- 
ively shrinks;  and  now  it  long  forbore 
to  break  with  a  government  which  pro- 
moted its  interests,  while  it  usurped  its 
authority.  But  when,  in  the  year  1846, 
M.  Thiers,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for 
excluding  public  functionaries  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  made  his  great 
speech  in  behalf  of  electoral  reform,  and 
a  curtailment  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
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iffected  bourgeoisie  entered  upon  a 
ine  of  opposition,  which,  though  de- 
fied to  end  in  a  change. of  ministers, 
minated  actually  in  the  overthrow  of 
9  monarchy. 

The  bourgeois  class  wished  to  retain  the 
leans  dynasty,  as  they  had  done  the 
mrbons,  so  long  as  the  government 
rored  the  growth  of  their  pecuniary 
wrests,  without  too  much  encroaching 
ton  their  political  supremacy ;  and  when 
ey  summoned  all  their  forces  to  oppose 
B  cabinet  in  its  determination  to  suppress 
e  Reform  banquets,  they  desired  nothing 
>re  than  the  downfall  of  M.  Guizot. 
It  they  had  enlisted  the  dangerous  aid 
the  lower  classes  in  their  attempts  to 
complish  this  object.  The  workingmen 
fire  mvited  to  sit  down  at  the  grand 
inqnet  in  Paris;  and  they  it  was  who 
nverted  the  legal  opposition  first  into  an 
med  insurrection,'  and  then  into  a  suc- 
asfol  revolution.  What  had  the  govern- 
teat  ever  done  directly  towards  elevating 
mr  condition  or  relieving  their  pressing 
eeessities  ?  Louis  Philippe  was  no  king 
( their  making.  No  change  that  they 
mdd  imagine  could  mar  tlicir  poor  for- 
ones.  Were  the  remains  of  the  old  no- 
iility,  the  Montmorencies  and  the  Laroche- 
l^uelines,  disgusted  with  the  royal  favor 
ibown  to  the  Rothschilds  and  the  Foulds — 
[be  new  aristocracy  of  bankers  and  stock- 
jobbers— were  even  the  shopkeepers  pro- 
ved with  a  monarch  who  cut  down  his 
pocers'  bills,  sold  the  candle-ends  from 
bis  palaces,  and  contracted  with  the  res- 
toateurs  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  supply 
bis  dinner-table  at  four  francs  per  head — 
wbat  occasion  had  the  workingmen  to 
^pect  him  who  had  converted  the  best 
^  republics  into  the  most  selfish  of  des- 
potisms ?  They  were  in  want  from  a  year 
^  scarcity ;  they  were  many  of  them  out 
pf  employment  from  the  introduction  of 
unproved  machinery ;  with  their  small 
^•niings,  they  had  to  pay  monopoly  prices 
•or  the  necessaries  of  life;  children  of 
■c^en  years  of  age  worked  twelve  hours 
*day  m  the  manufactories;  girls  of  six- 
jeen  were  forced  to  prostitute  themselves 
or  a  hvelihood  ;  infanticide  was  as  com- 
mon as  want ;  and  hordes  of  half-starved 
leggars  slept  in  their  rags  upon  the  mar- 
tle  steps  of  the  palaces  of  Paris.*     The 

*  Povi's  life  of  Louis  Philippe, 


workingmen,  dependent  on  daily  wages, 
were  ready,  therefore,  for  sedition.  They 
made  out  of  a  row  a  revolution ;  and  car- 
ried the  reluctant  bourgeoisie,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  French  nation  along  with 
them.  When  the  blouae-men  appeared  in 
arms  before  the  Tuileries,  the  king  of  the 
bourgeoisie  retired  from  it.  The  monarchy 
fell ;  and  still  another  order  arose  in  the 
State — the  order  of  the  proletaires. 

The  palace,  so  readily  surrendered  up 
to  this  new  governing  party  of  the  multi- 
tude, contained  eighteen  royal  guard- 
houses, which  were  occupied  by  six  hun- 
dred picked  men,  fifty  dragoons,  and  three 
hundred  National  Guards.  The  five  bar- 
racks of  the  Carousel,  of  the  Rue  St. 
Thomas,  of  the  Assumption,  d'Orsay  and 
Bourbon,  contained  each  a  regiment  of 
soldiers  within  five  minutes'  march ;  elec- 
tric telegraphs  communicated  with  the 
other  garrisons  scattered  over  Paris ;  and 
around  it  were  the  forts,  filled  with  men 
and  arms.  What  a  triumph,  then,  was 
here  of  the  moral  power  of  popular  rights 
over  the  physical  resources  of  royal  prerog- 
atives I  The  monarchy  had  a  plenty  of 
swords  at  its  command ;  what  was  lack- 
ing was  the  willing  arms  to  wield  them. 
And  what,  forsootJi,  had  the  king  done  to 
deserve  the  loyalty  of  the  men  of  the 
sword?  He  had  long  ago  taken  their 
ball-cartridges  from  the  distrusted  guards 
of  the  nation.  He  had,  indeed,  maintain- 
ed an  immense  regular  army,  but  he  had 
maintained  it  with  dishonor.  Instead  of 
crossing  the  Alps,  or  the  Rhine,  this  Na- 
poleoi)  of  peace  had  sold  Italy,  betrayed 
Switzerland,  lost  the  East,  left  Poland  in 
the  lurch,  menaced  Germany  only  to  alien- 
ate it,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Russians, 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
contempt  of  Englishmen.  To  be  sure, 
throughout  his  reign  he  had  contended 
with  tiie  African  barbarians  in  Algeria. 
But  the  eclat  of  all  his  victories  had  finally 
expired  in  their  inglorious  termination. 
The  catching  of  poor  Abd-el-Kader  had 
extinguished  the  last  spark  of  military 
loyalty  in  France,  for  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion. The  French  soldiers  would  not 
fight  the  French  people  to  support  a  royal 
house  for  which  they  felt  no  enthusiasm. 

French  enthusiasm  rarely  fails  to  win 
the  day ;  and  now  it  was  all  beating  in  the 
breasts  of  the  m&uT^exit  ^«q^^.    '^^x^ 
was  a  great  moTa\  lotc^  ^vjjJAei^'^  i«X»  'vd^. 
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motion;  and  where  in  the  country  was  to 
be  found  a  stronger  spirit  to  put  it 
down  ?  The  army  felt  no  enthusiasm  for 
the  "  reign  of  trade ;"  the  tradesmen 
themselves  were  no  fighting  men;  there 
was  no  loyalty  in  any  part  of  the  land  to 
overpower  the  new  motion ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  its  forts,  cannons,  muskets,  were 
powerless  as  dead  men's  bones  to  stay  the 
progress  of  the  fury  of  the  people.  Louis 
Philippe,  taking  a  woman's  counsel,  might 
have  mounted  on  horseback,  and  died  at 
the  head  of  his  faithful  municipal  guard, 
like  a  king.  He  ought  to  have  done  so  ; 
and  had  not  the  blood  which  flowed  in  his 
veins  at  Valmy  and  Jemappes  become 
curdled  by  age,  very  likely  he  would  have 
done  so.  But  then,  there  would  only 
have  been  a  few  men  living  the  less ;  for 
how  could  a  dynasty  which  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  occupied  in  extinguishing 
all  generous  sentiments,  and  in  establish- 
ing the  culte  effrene  el  grossier  of  purely 
material  interest ;  how  could  it,  in  its  ex- 
tremity, be  saved  by  the  sword  ? 

The  workingmen  gained  an  easy  tri- 
umph. They  had  gained  a  similar  one  in 
1830.  But  the  treachery  of  a  few  chiefs 
had  then  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors.  Now  they  were  a  stronger 
body  in  the  State,  and  were  in  better  guid- 
ance. The  republicans  of  1 830,  after  having 
missed  their  opportunity  at  the  fall  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  been  beaten  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque, 
changed  their  tactics.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  indoctrinate  clubs;  they  got 
possession  of  a  number  of  daily  journals, 
and  formed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
dynastic  opposition  against  the  king's 
ministers.  Accordingly,  when  the  reform 
agitation,  partly  through  their  agency, 
and  partly  that  of  the  bourgeois  opposi- 
tion, sprang  up,  it  presented  them  with 
the  long  wished  for  opportunity.  A  vast 
republican  conspiracy  had  existed  for 
years  in  the  capital ;  the  large  socialist 
sects  were  likewise  so  many  secret  socie- 
ties organized  and  ready  for  any  emergen- 
cy ;  men  well  qualified  for  the  task  had 
mapped  out  the  city  of  Paris,  and  selected 
suitable  places  for  the  erection  of  barri- 
cades ;  and  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  the  chiefs  of  these  disaffected  bodies 
became    the    Jeaders    of   the    populace. 


They  both  provoked  and  directed  the 
attack  of  the  latter  on  the  monarchy,  until 
it  fell  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  bourgeoisie  were  forced  almost  un- 
wilUngly  and  unwittingly  into  the  insur- 
rection of  1848,  as  they  had  been  into 
that  of  1830 ;  but  they  came  out  of  it 
with  a  different  position  in  the  State  from 
what   they  had  formerly  occupied.    Of 
the  first  insurrection  they  had  been  both 
the  directors  and  the  beneficiaries.    Now 
their  supremacy  was  called  in  question  hj 
the  populace.     When,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  the  Pro- 
visional   Government,   which    had    been 
proclaimed    by  the    republicans    in  the 
Chamber    of    Deputies,    arrived    at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  their  offices,  they  found  themselves 
confronted  by  another  executive  power, 
which  had  been  installed  by  the  republi- 
cans of  the  streets.     On  the  one  side  were 
Lamartine,  Arago,  Marie,  Gamier  Pag^, 
the  liberals;  on  the   other,   were  Louis 
Blanc,  Flocon,  Caussidiere,   Albert,   the 
radicals.     The  former  were  supported  by 
the  bourgeoisie,  the  National  Guards,  the 
61ite  of  the  people;    the   latter  by  the 
armed  populace,  the  workingmen.     These 
had  done  most  of  the  fighting,  and  were 
physically  the  stronger  party.     The  mon- 
archy having  just  been  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  flag  of  no  legitimate  authority 
having  yet  been  unfurled  upon  its  deserted 
towers,  it  was  now  their  hour  ;  where  was 
their  man  ?     The  multitude  were  ready  to 
follow  the  best  or  the  worst,  were  he  only 
the  boldest,  to  all  lengths,  and  at  all  haz- 
ards.    Alas!  for  them;   they  were  sup- 
plied with  no  better  heroes  than  Louis 
Blanc  and  Caussidiere!     Then  was  the 
time  for  a  great  leader  of  the  people  to 
have  proclaimed  a  truly  popular  republic. 
But  the  multitude,  who  had  overturned 
the  monarchy,  did  not  themselves  know 
what  they  wanted  in  the  place  of  it ;  and 
Albert,  ouvrier,  surely  was  not  the  man  to 
inform  them.     The  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lace were  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  any 
definite  course  of  pohcy ;   they  had  no 
grand   plan  for  revolutioni2dng    society; 
and,  accordingly,  they  were  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  those  who  had  plans,  intelligence 
and  moral  courage.     We  do  not  believe 
that  the  old  reign  of  anarchy  could,  by 
any  possible  chance,  have  been  restored, 
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for  the  past  never  comes  back  again  un- 
elumgea.     But  if  among  the  men,  who  for 

Grs  had  been  plotting  revolution,  there 
I  been  one  of  great,  original,  command- 
ing genius,  a  republic  might  have  been 
proclaimed  which  would  have  introduced 
iBQch  more  radical  changes  into  tht  social 
tod  political  framework  of  French  society 
than  the  present  one.  It  might,  never- 
tlMless,  have  come  to  a  more  bloody,  if 
not  to  an  equally  speedy  issue. 

At  the  end  of  sixty  hours,  during  which 
tile  destiny  of  France  was  held  in  trem- 
oHng  suspense,  the  eloquence  of  Lamar- 
^e  prevailed.     The  Parisian    populace, 
^bich  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  genc- 
t>ii8  emotions,  were  captivated    by  the 
^oble  enthusiasm  of  the  orator,  as  were,  of 
^Id,  the  beasts  of  the  forest  by  the  lyre  of 
•3rpheus.      Lamartine  was  the  greatest 
Senilis  of  the  occasion;  and  the  French 
l^eople  readily  follow  the  man  of  the  most 
{emus.     They  untied  the  red  ribbon  in 
uieir  button-holes;    exchanged  the  red 
Bag  for  the  tri- color ;  and  consented  to  a 
Bompromise  in  the  formation  of  the  gov- 
eminent,  which  gave  a  preponderating  in- 
Qoence  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  afterwards 
led  to  its  speedy,  though  short-lived  return 
to  power.   This  government  ad  interim  con- 
sisted of  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lamartine,  Cre- 
mienz,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  Gamier  Pages 
and  Marie ;  and  had  for  its  secretaries,  Ar- 
raand  Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc  and  Al- 
bert.    Its  motto,  was  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity.    It  proposed  the  founding  of  a 
republic,  but  submitted  this  proposal  to  the 
French  people  for  ratification  or  rdection. 
This  provisional  committee  of  public 
isfety,  containing  in  itself  the  elements  of 
ichism,  was  surrounded  without  by  abun- 
[ant   materials    for    factious    opposition. 
The  populace,  which  had  been  stupefied 
n  the  hour  of  victory  from  its  unexpected 
greatness,  soon  recovered  its  senses  after 
t8  defeat  by  the  conservatives.    This  re- 
bwakening  was  followed  by  a  bitter  sense 
vf  disappointment,   by  clamors  and  by 
srocessions.      But  the  workingmen,   the 
prol^taires,  felt  conscious,  at  the  same  time, 
&hat  they  had  already  lost  their  position  of 
authority;  their  hour  had  gone  by  irre- 
trierably.     Now  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  in 
the  streets,  at  the  clubs,  they  were  in  a 
minority,  and  a  minority  which  went  on 
iaily  increasing  as  the  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment daily  gained  more  and  more  con- 
fidence. The  timely  adhesion  of  the 
higher  classes,  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
revolutionary  government  by  foreign  pow- 
ers, gave  to  this  self-constituted  rule  sufifi- 
cient  moral  force  to  maintain  a  rallying 
point  for  order,  and  something  more  than 
the  semblance  of  authority. 

Thus  established  by  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  lower  classes,  who  wished  for 
change,  and  the  higher,  who  vrished  for  or- 
der, and  thus  encompassed  with  opposition 
but  little  removed  from  anarchy,  the  Pro- 
visional   Government  entered   upon    the 
task  of  directing  the  course  of  the  Revo- 
lution until  the  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  should  re-establish  legiti- 
mate authority.      It  was  a   stupendous 
task ;  and  they  brought  to  it  no  more  than 
ordinary  abilities.      There   was  a   great 
orator  among  them,  a  great  astronomer, 
and  a  clever  historian ;  but  there  was  not 
one  statesman.     There  was  not  a  man  in 
the  government  of  pre-eminent  genius  for 
the  ordering  of  public  afFairs^ — none  en- 
dowed with  those  capacious  faculties  of 
intellect  and  of  will  which  are  requisite 
to  guide  a  nation  through  a  revolutionary 
crisis.     Their  first  business  was  to  restore 
and  to  maintain  the  public  peace.     This 
was  done,  but  most  imperfectly.     Many 
measures  were  adopted,  and  some  of  very 
doubtful  propriety,  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose; but  there  was  lacking  the  genius 
which  achieves  impossibilities — the  genius 
which  creates  order  out  of  chaos,  unity 
out  of  discord,  support  out  of  opposition. 
From  the  first  emeute  in  March  to  the  last 
insurrection  in  June,  neither  the  Provisional 
Government  nor  the  Executive  Commission 
were  prepared  beforehand.     These  out- 
breaks of  the  disaffected  ourriers  were  all 
suppressed,  it  is  true ;  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  spontaneous  rising  of  the 
friends  of  order,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  well -concerted  plans  of  the  authorities 
in  power  at  the  time  being.     The  latter 
possessed  neither  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
nor  the  firmness  to  prevent  the  rising  se- 
dition ;  but  when  it  had  been  allowed  to 
get  well  on  foot  the  former  were  sum- 
moned to  arms,  and,  in  the  end,  always 
succeeded  in  rescuing  the  government  and 
saving  the  State.     It  may  be,  indeed,  that 
this    imbecility  of   the  authorities    con- 
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tributed  in  the  final  result  to  establish 
order  on  a  firmer  basis  than  could  have 
been  laid  by  the  most  consummate  ca- 
pacity. For  the  insurgent  democracy  were 
not  only  several  times  soundly  beaten,  but. 
they  were  beaten  in  fields  of  their  own 
choosing — always    having  the    vantage- 

f  round — always  the  privilege  of  the  first 
re.  On  the  9th  of  April,  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  oflScers  by  the  National 
Guards — in  the  insurrectionary  demonstra- 
tion of  the  iVth  of  April — in  the  conflicts 
which  followed,  in  Rouen  and  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  defeat  of  the  popular 
party  at  the  polls — in  the  deliberately  con- 
trived conspiracy  of  the  15th  of  May — in 
the  last  desperate  struggle  during  the 
bloody  days  of  June — the  popular  leaders 
were  allowed  to  muster  all  their  forces 
and  do  their  utmost.  Each  succeeding 
defeat  was  more  signal  than  the  one  before ; 
each  showed  more  and  more  conclusively 
the  immense  majority  which  were  ready  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  government  in 
its  extremity ;  and  the  last  overthrow  of 
all  completely  annihilated  the  political 
party  of  the  democracy  as  then  organized. 
When  the  survivors  were  counted  at  the 
subsequent  election  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  they  were  found  to  be  but 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole 
people.  Thus,  this  let-alone  method  of 
maintaining  order  cost  many  lives,  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  preventative 
method  would,  with  less  bloodshed,  have 
produced  less  ultimate  stability. 

The  next  great  business  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  was  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  nation.  For  this  work,  a  finan- 
cier was  indispensable ;  and  they  were 
supplied  with  the  abilities  of  Messrs.  Beth- 
mont  and  Goudchaux !  Their  task  was, 
certainly,  not  an  enviable  one.  The  mon- 
archy, with  its  budget  of  fifteen  hundred 
millions,  was  not,  at  the  period  of  its  over- 
throw, far  ofif  from  bankruptcy.  By  the 
emission  of  treasury  bonds,  it  had  drawn 
largely  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  in 
advance.  What  was  not  spent,  had  been 
promised,  even  to  the  deposits  of  the  sav- 
ings banks,  and  the  caution  money  of  the 
newspapers.  The  debts  of  the  monarchy 
which  became  due  during  the  first  two 
months  after  its  fall,  amounted  to  nearly  a 
milliard.  To  complete  this  dismal  picture 
of  national    embarrassment,   there    must 


also  be  added  the  general    commercial 
crisis  then  occurring  in  Europe,  the  inter- 
ruption of  all  kinds  of  busings  in  France, 
occasioned  by  the  Revolution,  the  disap- 
pearance of  specie,  the  enormous  accumu- 
lation and  sudden  depreciation  of  railroad 
and  fancy  stocks  at  the  exchange,  the  mul- 
titudes of  persons  destitute  of  both  bread 
and   occupation.     It  required,   surely,  a 
bold  and  strong  head  in  the  councils  of  the 
government  to  come  effectually  in  aid  of 
not  only  the  pubhc  but  also  the  private 
credit.     It  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  first 
revolution,  to  confiscate  three-quarters  of 
the  landed  property  and  two-tmrds  of  the 
pubUc  debt  of  France,  and  to  cure  all  the 
ills  of  the  state  by  the  panacea  of  asag- 
nats.     Such   measures  cannot  be  enacted 
twice  in  a  coimtry.     The  provisional  finan- 
ciers, therefore,  undertook  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  various  minor  expedients. 
The  payment  of  all  debts  was  postponed 
for  a  fixed  number  of  days,  extending  in 
some  cases  to  ninety ;  specie   payments 
were  partially  suspended  by  the  bank  of 
France,  and  its  notes  made  a  legal  tender, 
a  portion  of  the  treasury  bonds  were  paid 
by  being  converted  into  the  funded  debt ; 
a  part   of  the  deposits  of  savings  were 
likewise  hquidated  in  the  five  per  cents  or 
in  treasury  bonds  ;  a  new  system  of  banks 
of  discount  was  adopted  ;  general  entrepots 
of  commerce  were  established  in  various 
places  for  faciUtating  the  exchange  of  mer- 
chandise ;  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  was  effected,  and  an  additional 
direct  tax  was  levied  of  forty-five  centimes. 
By  these  and  other  measures,  some  partial 
rehef  was  obtained,  though  not  without  im- 
mense private  losses,  and  a  great  deterio- 
ration of  pubhc  securities.     For  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution  the 
five  per  cents  were  worth  less  than  the 
three  per  cents  had  been  before.  Between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  mercantile  houses 
suspended  payments  in  Paris,  and  nearly 
twenty-five   thousand   in  the  country  at 
large.     In  the  products  of  manufacturing 
industry  alone,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Revolution  and  the  legislation  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  caused  a  deficit  of 
seven  himdred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs. 
Not  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  par- 
ticular financial  measures  of  the  interreg- 
num, it  may  suffice  to  say  that  they  were 
adopted,  like  the  measures  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  public  peace — all  too  late. 
Diere  was  a  general  want  of  forecast  and  of 
energy  in  preventing  many  embarrassments 
before  they  occurred,  or  before  thcj  reach- 
ed their  clunaz.  Crises  which  were  inev- 
kaUe  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  ;  money, 
which  was  obtained  with  so  much  difficul- 
ty, might  have  been  spent  with  cbnsidera- 
ue  mors  discretion ;  and  the  measures 
vhich  were  adopted  one  by  one,  in  extre- 
mi,  produced  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
benefit  which  would  have  accrued  by  the 
timely  application  of  a  svstematic  plan  of 
telieL  But  if  the  financiering  of  the  Pro- 
^nal  Government  did  no  more,  on  the 
whole,  than  make  a  bad  matter  no  better, 
this  at  least  may  be  said  in  its  praise,  that 
^  did  not  bring  upon  France  the  disgrace 
of  repudiatian. 

fiat  what  did  the  Provisional  Government 
do  for  the  lower  classes,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  a  minority  in  their  councils  7  In 
^be  first  place,  they  gave  them  promises. 
-Che  country  should  have,  said  Lamartine,* 
pTictical  democracy,  equal  laws  and  fra- 
Lemal  institutions ;  the  new  organization  of 
Society  should  diffuse  universally  the  ben- 
efits of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
tliorality ;  wealth  was  to  be  so  bountifullv 
iSisiributed  that  the  servile  name  of  prole- 
Moire  should  no  longer  be  known,  and  the 
laboring  man  should  be  exalted  to  the 
^hts  and  titles  of  the  well-bom  ;  all  men 
who  were  able  to  labor  were  to  have  em- 
ployment guarantied  to  them,  and  the  dis- 
abled were  to  receive  succor.   The  expect- 
ations   of   the   dependent    classes   were 
raised,  by  such  promises  from  the  govern- 
ment as  these,  to  the  highest  pitch.    It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  gorgeous 
vinons  which  must  have  mocked  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  prol6taires  ;  but,  surely,  by  all 
this,  the  chiffonier  must  have  supposed 
that  he  was  no  longer  to  pick  up  rags,  but 
be  clothed  himself  in  fine  hnen;  the  grisette 
must  have  expected  to  become  at  once  the 
nsother  of  republicans;  and  eveir  roturier 
in  the  realm  must  have  dreamed,  that  on 
tbe  morrow  he  was  to  throw  his  gruel  to 
the  dogB,  and  dine  on  rosbif  a  V Anglais. 
The  poorer  classes  were  led  to  expect  that 
their  belle  France  was  about  to  be  convert- 
ed into  the  veritable  Elysian  fields,  and  the 


.  *  Report  of  the  ProYiBioDal  Government  to  the 
Ckmstituent  AiMmbly. 


portal  was  through  the  palace  of  the  Lux- 
embourg !  There  sat  Louis  Blanc  at  the 
head  of  the  "  Commission  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  Laborers,"  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
host  of  hopeful  enthusiasts,  philosophical 
cobblers  and  learned  blacksmiths,  was  to 
solve  the  problems  of  associated  labor,  to 
organize  the  theories  of  promiscuous  co- 
habitation, and  to  construct  a  millennial 
society  by  some  easier  method  than  that 
of  regenerating  its  members.  But  the 
"  Commission  of  the  Government  for  La- 
borers," after  a  very  brief  duration,  ex- 
pired, and  made  no  report ! 

The  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Provisional 
Government — its  great  gift  to  the  working- 
men — was  the  national  workshops.  The 
first  French  revolution  had  set  the  exam- 
ple of  feeding  the  populace  of  the  cities  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  ;  and,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  half  million  of  Paris- 
ians and  provincialists,  which  received 
daily  rations  at  the  public  offices,  cost  the 
republic  little  less  than  the  maintenance  of 
its  fourteen  armies.  But  those  were  the 
times  of  forced  loans  on  the  rich,  and  of 
assignats  issued  on  the  security  of  tlie  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  nobility  and  the 
church.  The  revolution  of  1848  had  no 
money.  Yet  it  undertook  to  keep  a  large 
detachment  of  the  Parisian  populace  in  its 
pay,  as  a  kind  of  pretorian  guard ;  and, 
destitute  of  both  funds  and  credit  as  it 
was,  to  obtain  for  the  state  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  public  works  of  the  coun- 
try. Accordingly  it  set  up  its  work- 
shops. Of  course,  all  the  vagabonds  and 
rogues,  both  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the 
provinces,  who  could  not  do  better,  at 
once  sought  for  soup  and  shelter  in  the 
ateliers  nationaux,  as  in  so  many  open 
houses  of  refreshment.  Their  numbers 
amounted  to  150,000,  the  proceeds  of 
whose  industry  scarce  paid  for  their  salt, 
for,  like  all  other  sojourners,  they  liked  to 
take  their  ease  in  their  inn.  The  conserv- 
ative members  of  the  government  had 
given  their  assent  to  these  plans  of  the 
more  resolute  radicals  only  because  they 
had  no  better  ones  of  their  own  wherewith 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  times ;  but  the 
National  Assembly,  on  seeing  the  treasury 
exhausted  by  this  scheme  of  feeding  the 
idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  re- 
quired the  Executive  Commission,  quite 
against  its  wishes,  gradually  to  shut  up 
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the  shops.  This  led  to  the  msurrection  of 
June,  when  the  radical  party,  the  red  re- 
publicans, socialists,  communists  were  irre- 
trievably routed ;  the  policy  of  the  Provis- 
ional Government  and  of  the  Executive 
Commission  was  discarded,  and  the  first 
stage  of  the  revolution  brought  to  a  san- 
guinary conclusion. 

Among  the  other  important  measures  of 
the  Provisional  Government  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  men- 
tioned the  organization  of  the  national 
Guard  Mobile.  Some  twenty  odd  thousand 
of  the  gamins  of  Paris  were  thus  supplied 
with  an  income  of  fifteen  pence  a  day  on 
the  condition  of  shouting  Vive  la  Republique 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  or  of  swelling  the 
number  of  unprofitable  soldiers  on  the 
frontiers.  The  organization  of  this  body 
of  soldiery  is  one  of  the  few  works  which 
have  survived  the  provisional  rule  which 
created  them  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  readiness  to  pick  quarrels  with  the 
regular  troops,  and  from  the  willingness 
they  have  recently  manifested  to  raise  the 
cry  of  Vive  V Empereury  their  position  is  a 
very  uncertain  one,  and  the  probability  of 
their  doing  mischief  would  be  much  dimin- 
ished by  their  gradual  disorganization. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  review 
the  minor  decrees  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment issued  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  it  is  the  less  important,  as 
the  most  of  them  have  since  been  abro- 
gated. In  general,  all  their  measures  sub- 
served only  temporary  purposes;  their 
more  important  schemes,  designed  to  be 
permanent,  have  been  treated  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  authority  as  an  usurpation  of 
power,  as  unwise  as  it  was  unnecessary. 
The  judgment  of  the  nation,  pronounced 
upon  them  on  their  going  out  of  office, 
was  that  they  had  acted  a  time-serving, 
negative  part ;  and  they  received  accord- 
ingly a  negative  recompense.  Nor  does 
their  foreign  policy  need  any  further  com- 
ment than  the  observation,  that  it  was  but 
the  continuation  of  Louis  Philippe's.  It 
is  true,  they  proclaimed  the  treaties  of 
1815  to  be  null ;  but  they  did  not  avenge 
their  violation.  They  called  their  system 
of  managing  foreign  affairs  one  of  armed 
negotiation;  and  they  did  nothing  but 
negotiate.  In  words  they  recognized  the 
right  of  every  distinct  nationahty  in  Eu- 
rope  to  an  independent  existence  ;  yet  they 
Interfered  by  arms  neither  in  Poland  not 


in  Italy.  The  Republic  itself  has  done  no 
more  smce.  While  the  influence  of  the  Rero- 
lution  in  France  has,  indeed,  been  incalca- 
lable  througljout  Europe,  the  foreign  action 
of  the  revolutionary  government  has  not 
been  perceptibly  more  or  less  conservatire 
than  was  that  of  the  monarchical  goven- 
ment.  The  administration  of  M.  Bastide,  of 
M.  Lamartine,  of  M.  Guizot,  have  produced 
each  the  same  obvious  result.  Each  has 
the  credit  of  having  maintained  peace; 
and  which  has  done  it  with  the  smallest 
cost  of  funds  and  honor,  is  a  delicate  point 
that  we  do  not  now  feel  called  upon  to 
settle. 

The  meeting  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly was  the  restoration  of  the  bour- 
geoisie.     Having  accepted  the  republic 
proclaimed  by  the  workingmen  as  a  faU 
accompliy  the  independent  orders  of  society 
immediately  set  themselves  about  recover- 
ing the  political  ascendency  which  they 
had  either  possessed  or  claimed  tmder  the 
monarchy.     The  national  elections  result- 
ed, on  the  whole,  favorably  for  their  pur- 
poses; a  large  number  of  the  old  poli- 
ticians were  returned  to  the  Assembly; 
the  compromise  of  the  two  parties  in  we 
Provisional  Government,  mamtiuned  for  a 
time  in  the   Executive  Comnussion,  was 
soon  broken  up  by  the  events  of  June ; 
subsequent    to    that  period  the    radical 
measures   of   the   provisional    rule   were 
gradually  repealed  or  essentially  modified ; 
and  after  a  succession  of  ministerial  chan- 
ges, the  controlling  power  fell  almost  into 
the  same  conservative  hands  which  had 
held  it  under  Louis  Philippe.     The  form 
of  government  had  been  changed ;  but  the 
governing    power    remained    nearly   the 
same.     There  was  a  number  of  new  men. 
— but    the  old  policy.     The  boui^eoisie^ 
found  itself  again  in  the  ascendant,  only^ 
the  opposition  which  it  had  before  experi- 
enced from  the  king  it  now  had  to  encoun — 
ter  from   the   multitude.     At   first   thi» 
opposition  in  the  Assembly  was  by  nc^ 
means  a  powerless  one ;  but  its  head  anX 
front  was  daily  beaten  down;    and    its 
clamors  grew  gradually  feebler  and  feebler^ 
until  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  finally  reduced   it  to  insignifi- 
cance. 

Under  the  restored  bourgeoisie,  the  so- 
called  rights  of   labor   were  no  longer 
recognized.    On  the  contrary,  Louis  Blanc, 
\  \.\iG    ak^Noa^aX.^  qI  \)Dkfc  ^Qrldngmen,  was 
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oUu;ed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Louis 
.  Phifippe,  the  representative  of  royalty,  to 
England.  The  socialist  scheme  of  com- 
mitting to  the  State  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  all  the  public  works,  the  internal 
improTements  and  the  great  industrial 
enterprises  of  the  nation,  beginning  with 
the  management  of  railroads  and  insurance 
oompanies,  was  set  aside.  The  hours  of 
daily  labor,  which  had  been  diminished, 
irere  increased  again ;  the  press  was  once 
store  brought  under  restrictions ;  the  clubs 
were  placed  imder  the  surveillance  of  the 
police ;  the  right  of  assembling  was  cur- 
tailed ;  the  taxes  on  provisions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  restored ;  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  person  was  re-established, 
little,  in  fact,  of  the  legislation  of  the  Pro- 
vi&onal  Government  was  allowed  to  stand, 
except  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  prov- 
inces, of  capital  pimishment  in  political 
eases,  of  corporeal  punishment  in  the  army 
and  navy,  the  chartering  of  banks  of  dis- 
count, and  the  opening  of  entrepots  of 
OMrchandise.  So  much  for  the  negative 
Action  of  the  Assembly. 

Its  great  positive  work  was  the  framing 
^  the  new  Constitution.  To  the  char- 
acter of  this  instrument  we  now  proceed 
^  derote  our  special  attention.  For  the 
^l^at  questions  of  interest  respecting 
^*^ce^  at  the  present  time,  are.  Will  this 
[institution  stand?  What  is  the  true 
'O^racter  of  the  republican  institutions 
"^Ilich  have  been  adopted  in  France  ? 
^^  are  they  suited  to  the  French  people  ? 
One  of  the  first  observations  likely  to  oc- 
^to  any  person  on  reading  the  debates  in 
he  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  formation 
»f  the  Constitution,  is,  that  the  legislators 
^ere  determined  to  convert  the  monarchy 
tito  a  republic,  without  making  any  more 
thanges  m  the  framework  of  their  monar- 
thicm  institutions  than  was  absolutely 
lecessary  to  satisfy  the  popular  demands. 
[n  the  piace  of  the  hereditary  monarch  was 
dut  a  president,  elected  by  universal  suf- 
mge  lor  the  term  of  four  years,  and  inca- 
pahle  of  re-election  until  sdfter  the  expira- 
tion of  a  similar  period.  This  officer  is 
chaived  with  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State ;  is  endowed  with  a  considerable 
share  of  patronage ;  but  is  denied  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  business  of  legislation,  be- 
yond that  of  submitting,  through  his  min- 
isters, projects  of  law  to  the  Assembly  for 
its  adoption,  and  of  demanding,  for  reasons 


given  in  writing,  the  reconsideration  of  any 
legislative  enactments,  although  the  same, 
after  having  been  reconsidered,  may  be 
finally  adopted  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  The  titles  of  nobility  having 
been  abolished  by  the  revolution,  a  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  had  become  impossible  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  it  was  constituted  a  Council  of 
State — an  anomalous  kind  of  body,  possess- 
ing the  privilege  of  advising  both  the  min- 
isters and  the  Assembly  in  preparing  their 
projects  of  laws,  and  also  of  supervising  the 
pubhc  functionaries  according  to  rules  to 
be  enacted  by  the  legislature.  Of  this 
council  the  Vice  President  of  the  Republic 
is  to  be  the  presiding  officer.  Its  members 
are  to  be  appointed  for  six  years  by  the 
Assembly,  and  may  be  removed  by  ths 
same,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Execu- 
tive. Their  number  is  not  limited.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  former  House  of  Peers,  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  the  king,  we  have  a 
body  of  dignitaries  destined,  we  fancy,  to 
become  little  less  celebrated  than  the  fa- 
mous Grand  Elector  of  the  Sieyes  Consti- 
tution, who  are  to  be  made  and  unmade  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  other  branches  of 

fovcrnment.  In  fine,  instead  of  a  king  in 
'ranee,  there  is  to  be  a  President ;  instead 
of  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  there  is  to  be  a 
Council  of  Honorables ;  instead  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  there  is  to  be  a  Su- 
preme Legislative  Assembly  of  Represent- 
atives ;  instead  of  the  hereditary  principle, 
there  is  to  be  the  elective  principle,  carried 
to  its  utmost  limit.  Excepting  these 
changes,  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
national  representatives  does  not  differ 
very  essentially  from  the  Charter,  whether 
as  "  given  "  by  Louis  XVIIL  or  as  "  ac- 
cepted "  by  Louis  Philippe ;  and,  like  that 
instrument,  it  leaves  to  future  legislation  the 
enactment  of  such  important  organic  laws 
as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  its  general 
provisions.  These  laws  may,  of  course, 
be  more  or  less  liberal,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  Assembly  by  which  they 
shall  be  framed ;  and  those  of  them  which 
are  to  be  enacted  by  the  present  legislature 
will  probably  boar  the  same  conservative 
character  which  is  stamped  on  its  recent 
legislation.  But  what  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  observed  is,  that  in  the 
local  institutions  of  the  country,  and  in 
their  relations  to  the  central  power,  the 
Constitution  makes  few  changes. 
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THE    CONVICT. 


My  native  land,  my  home,  they  knew  me  not; 

-  There  fast  the  days  of  infant  pastime  flew ; 
There  'mid  the  flowers  that  rooiid  our  father^s  cot. 
Tossed  by  the  healthful  breeze,  spontaneous  g^ew, 
Alon?  the  margin  of  the  streamlet  blue. 
We  children  gambolled  ;  or,  with  shouts  of  glee. 
Chased  the  light  waves  that  seemed  our  feet  to  woo, 
And  not  a  meadow  nor  a  hill  but  we 

Had  made  the  high  court  of  some  childish  jubilee. 

Oft  where  the  sweet-briar  wreathes  our. cottage  door 
My  mother  sat,  beneath  its  perfumed  leaves ; 
Or  in  the  porch,  with  woodbine  all  grown  o'ier. 
To  hear  the  swallow  twittering  in  the  eaves : 
How  outward  quietude  the  eye  deceives  I 
Beyond  the  precincts  of  that  flowery  vine. 
Still  flaunting,  now  no  joyous  bosom  heaves ; 
The  spoiler's  hand  hath  marred  the  peace  divine— 
I  live  to  tell  it.     Yet  that  hand  accursed  was  mine. 

Methinks  I  see  my  father's  features  mild ; 
I  see  his  white  locks  round  his  temples  wave ; 
Ah  !  little  deemed  he  that  his  shameless  child 
Should  bring  them  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
I  had  a  brother — ^he,  the  proud,  the  biiave. 
How  bore  his  sterner  spirit  that  disgrace  ? 
A  gentle  mother  too— Heaven  from  me  save 
The  imagination  of  her  dying  face ! 
That  sad,  reproachful  look — oh  God  !  the  thought  erase. 

Heartless,  I  left  them  all,  and  never  more 
These  weary  eyes  shall  home  or  kindred  greet ; 
But  to  the  pathless  wood  and  sea-beat  shore 
Shall  daily  toil  still  call  my  constant  feet. 
One  solace  had  been  mine,  but  it  was  meet 
So  pure  a  joy  should  be  to  me  denied ; 
For  me  a  mother's  cares  were  all  too  sweet ; 
But  now  from  where  the  eternal  waters  ghde 
My  child  may  look  on  her  in  whose  fond  arms — ^be  died. 

My  child,  my  little  child !  for  his  dear  sake 
When  hunger  paled  his  cheek,  as  still  he  cried 
From  my  poor  breast  with  ea^er  lips  to  take 
The  drink  that  niggard  nature  half  supplied. 
Wretched  and  preued  for  wi         fooa,  I  tried 
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In  vain  to  -shape  fit  words  to  beg  my  bread, 
mi  infamy  became  the  price  of  pride ; 
And  all  the  light  that  on  my  soul  was  shed. 
Was  that  babe's  smile — that  blessed  babe,  far  better  dead. 

A  homeless  outcast,  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Far  from  my  native  country  I  was  sent — 
A  wretch  disgraced — -yet  not  one  sigh  I  gave ;    . 
I  clasped  my  boy,  and  on  his  looks  mtent 
I  wept  not — ah,  I  did  not  even  repent ! 
While  o'er  the  pathless  ocean's  mighty  swell 
We  both  were  borne,  my  spirit  was  not  spent. 
And  not  a  murmur  from  my  closed  lips  fell ; 
I  met  the  beaming  of  his  eyes,  and  all  was  well. 

Crowds  of  unhappy  criminals  were  there ; 
And  when  we  many  days  had  been  at  sea 
There  came  a  blighting  pestilence  !     Despair 
Filled  every  mother's  heart.     Successively 
One  child,  and  still  another,  died ;  but  he. 
The  babe,  who  nestled  at  my  fostering  breast, 
As  yet  was  from  the  fierce  contagion  free. 
I  clasped  him  close,  and  murmured,  as  I  pressed,. 
One  impious  prayer — '  Spare  mine,  oh  God,  and  take  the  rest !' 

.  Erelong  his  little  form,  day  after  day. 
Thinner  and  thinner  grew*    His  eyes  that  spake 
Till  now  such  joyous  language,  seemed  to  say 
The  soul  must  soon  her  tenement  forsake. 
I  thought  my  struggling  heart  would  surely  break  ; 
But  hope  forsook  me  never,  till  he  died. 
And  then  one  settled  purpose,  naught  could  shake. 
Possessed  my  soul — ^I  thought  his  death  to  hide. 

That  none  from  me  my  cherished  baby  should  divide. 

I  could  not  see  my  fondly  nurtured  flower 
Cast  to  the  yawning  caverns  of  the  deep. 
And  so  I  sang  to  him,  hour  after  hour, 
And  rocked  him  gently,  as  he  were  asleep  ; 
And,  that  I  might  the  poor  deception  keep, 
I  smiled,  and  even  in  playful  accents  spake  : 
And  every  one  that  passed,  I  bade  him  creep. 
For  fear  my  quiet  slumberer  should  awake  : 
Such  heavy  task  did  never  mother  undertake ! 

But  soon  my  piteous  secret  was  revealed. 
And  from  my  arms  the  clay- cold  babe  they  tore  ; 
Felt  they  no  pity  when  the  mother  kneeled. 
Beseeching  but  for  one,  one  last  look  more  ? 
The  kinder  waves  a  little  time  upbore 
His  infant  form — it  was  a  short  delay  ; 
I  saw  him  sink,  and  then  the  tears  ran  o'er 
That  swelled  my  bursting  heart,  and  I  could  say, 
*  Tb  well — ^the  child  from  misery  hath  passed  away.' 
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And  now,  my  thoughts  to  deep  repentance  given, 
My  God !  what  earnest  prayers  I  brought  to  thee ! 
^  Then  I  believed  that,  angel-tongued,  in  heaven 
My  father,  mother,  child,  might  plead  for  me, 
And  my  seared  heart  from  its  despair  was  free. 
Weary  the  task,  along  the  lengthening  shore, 
To  gather  shells  from  each  receding  sea ; 
But,  while  the  Convict's  toilsome  lot  I  bore. 
There  grew  an  inward  peace  I  never  knew  before — A,  M.  W. 


SONNETS. 


I. 

Would  that  my  life  were  all  a  sleep,  could  Night 
Perpetuate  her  joys !    I  saw  thee  shine, 
A  genius  from  an  opening  cloud,  divine. 
Serene,  composed  of  heaven's  intrinsic  light ; 
And  while  the  holy  vision  to  my  sight 
Drew  near,  it  bade  me,  with  a  beauteous  smile. 
Deem  I  but  lingered  on  this  earth  awhile. 
And  soon,  disrobed  of  clay,  should  wing  my  flight 
To  thee.     Then,  like  a  flame,  dissolved  in  air ; 
'Twas  gone,  but  left  an  odorous  cloud  difi'used ; 
That  now,  from  Nature's  mortal  bondage  loosed 
Awhile,  I  seemed  in  Paradise,  or  where, 
Released  of  hfe,  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Lie  dreaming  in  the  bosom  of  sweet  rest. 


II. 

Return,  Oh  Spring !  all  sad  and  wearily. 

The  footsteps  tracing  of  the  faded  year, 

I  wander  where  the  birds  sing  cheerily 

To  springing  flowers  ;  but  now,  I  only  hear 

The  mad  wmd,  on  his  pinions  gray  with  snow. 

Amid  the  forest  roaring  ;  and,  in  pain. 

The  woods  their  ffroanmg  arms  heave  to  and  fro. 

And  far-off  hillsides  cry  to  them  again. 

And  sad  is  Earth  ;  though,  now,  the  potent  sun 

Transmutes  a  cloud  to  sapphires  ;  and,  bright. 

The  brooks  in  icy  channels  glistering  run  ; 

Though  snowy  hill-tops  blush  in  rosy  light 

Through  azure  veil ;  though  modest  Evening  glows 

With  finer  hues  than  gauay  Summer  knows. 
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CONGRESSIONAL   SUMMARY. 


THE   SOUTHERN  CORVERTIOlf. 

The  motive  for  calling  this  Convention,which 
otprised  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of 
th  booses  of  Congress  from  the  slaveholding 
itas,  arose  mainly  from  the  previous  procecd- 
9  in  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  at  the 
sent  session  of  Congress,  relating  in  part  to 
•object  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the 
trict  of  Colombia,  and  in  part  to  the  qucs- 
.  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  recently 
aired  territories  of  California  and  New 
dec. 

lie  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Senate- 
mber  on  the  23d  of  December,  at  which 
"9  were  present,  as  is  understood,  sixty-eight 
nbers. 

iz-Govemor  Metcalfe,  senator  from  Ken- 
ky,  presided. 

Ir.  Bayly,  of  the  House,  from  Virginia, 
ired  a  series  of  resolutions,  embracing  es- 
itially,  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  several 
ites  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
Qtjthe  principles  of  the  resolutions  of  1798. 
Those  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
ttee  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  slave- 
Uing  States,*  who  were  directed  to  report 
veopon  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held 
the  15th  of  January  then  ensuing. 
Hiis  special  committee  met  on  the  30th  of 
eember,  and  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
^  namely,  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Clayton,  King, 
tehead,  and  Bayly,  to  consider  and  report 
m  the  subjects  referred  to  them. 
)d  the  15th  of  January  the  Convention, 
r  nnmbering  between  eighty  and  ninety 
ilibers,  again  met ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  from 
committee  of  fifteen,  reported  an  "  Address 
the  Southern  Delegates  in  Congress  to  their 
ittitoents." 

rhe  main  points  of  the  Address  may  be 
Med  as  follows : 

^Irst  Historical  review  of  the  constitutional 
vitions  in  relation  to  slavery;  and  the  rights 
the  slaveholding  States  under  that  instru- 
ct 
ieccnuL  Alleged  infractions  of  these  pro- 


l.  Directly:  By  acts  of  State  legislation,  and 

^  Namely,  Messrs.  Oalhoun  (S.  C),  King  (Ala.), 
ita  (Miss.),  Downs  (La.),  Rusk  (Tex.),  Sebas- 
I  (Axk.),  AtchisoD  (Ma^  and  Clayton  (DeU, 
tiia  Soutte ;  and  Messrs.  Stephens  (Ga.),  Cabell 
wX  Morehead  (Kj.),  Chapman  (Mdj,  Bayly 
kX  Gentry  CTenn.^  and  Tenable  (N.  C.),  of  the 


by  individual  combinations  to  embarrass,  ob- 
struct, or  prevent  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
slaves  by  their  owners. 

2.  Indirectly:  By  enticing,  seducing,  and 
assisting  slaves  to  escape  from  their  owners. 

Third.  Aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
North,  not  in  violation  of  any  distinct  and  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  aiming 
at  destroying  the  relation  of  master  and  slave : 

1.  Measures  and  means  designed  to  create  a 
general  feeling  of  hostility  of  the  North  against 
the  South ;  as,  societies,  newspapers,  petitions 
to  Congress,  &c. 

2.  Those  intended  to  create  discontent  among 
the  slaves;  as,  the  circulation  of  incendiary 
publications  in  the  South,  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  abolition  in  Congress,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  emissaries. 

Fourth.  Narrative  of  the  collisions  in  Con- 
gress between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  slavery : 

1.  On  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri. 

2.  In  relation  to  Texas ;  and  on  the  Oregon 
question. 

3.  In  relation  to  the  newly  acquired  territories 
of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

4.  As  exiiibited  by  the  action  and  measures 
pursued  in  the  House,  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  in  reference  to  these  terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth.  Advice  to  the  South  to  be  united  among 
themselves  in  the  present  crisis ;  and  to  main- 
tain an  immovable  attitude  of  readiness,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  their  rights. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  great  sections 
of  the  Union,  growing  out  of  a  difference  of 
feeling  and  opinion  in  reference  to  the  relation 
existing  between  the  two  races,  the  European 
and  the  African,  which  inhabit  the  SoutDem 
section,  commenced  not  long  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  independence;  and  has  in- 
creased, it  is  alleged,  until  it  has  arrayed  the 
great  body  of  the  North  against  the  South  on 
Hiis  most  vital  question.  This  difference  of 
feeling  and  opinion  disclosed  itself  in  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  form- 
ingit. 

This  difficulty  was  compromised  by  providing, 
in  substance,  first,  that  representation  and  direct 
taxation  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing; 
second,  that  slaves  escaping  into  non-slave- 
holding  States  should  not  be  discharged  from 
servitude,  but  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  their 
owners ;  third,  tiiat  Congrett  should  not  pro- 
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hibit  the  importation  of  slaves  before  the  year 
1808,  though  it  might  impose  a  tax  on  those 
imported,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
one ;  and  finally,  that  no  capitation  or  direct 
tax  should  be  laid,  but  in  proportion  to  federal 
numbers ;  and  that  no  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, prior  to  1808,  should  affect  this  pro- 
vision, nor  that  relating  to  the  importation  of 
slaves. 

These  provisions  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
they  were  adopted — the  second,  relating  to  the 
delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves,  unanimously ; 
and  all  the  rest — except  the  third,  relative  to 
the  importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808 — with 
almost  equal  unanimity.  They  not  only  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  slavery,  and  provide  for 
its  protection,  but  also  incorporate  it  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  determining  the  relative 
weight  of  thft  several  States  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union,  and  the  respective  burden 
they  should  bear  in  laying  capitation  and  direct 
taxes.  It  was  well  understood  at  the  time  that, 
without  these  provisions,  the  Constitution 
would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  Southern 
States.  The  Northern  States,  knowing  this, 
ratified  it,  and  thereby  pledged  their  faith,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  sacredly  to  observe  them. 

With  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  the 
South  had  no  cause  to  complain  prior  to  the 
year  1819,  when  commenced  the  agitating  de- 
bate in  Congress  on  the  question  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  a  topic  to  be 
again  referred  to.  This  debate  aroused  a  spirit 
of  discord  between  the  two  sections,  which 
first  disclosed  itself  in  the  North  by  hostility  to 
tiie  constitutional  provision  relating  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves,  which  was  followed 
by  the  adoption  of  hostile  acts,  intended  to  ren- 
der it  of  n'on-effect;  and  with  such  success, 
that  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  practically  ex- 
punged from  the  Constitution. 

This  has  been  done  by  a  clear  and  palpable 
evasion  of  the  Constitution.  No  provision 
could  be  more  free  from  doubt  or  ambiguity. 
What  shall  not  be,  and  what  shall  be  done,  are 
explicitly  set  forth.  Under  the  former,  it  is 
provided  that  the  fugitive  slave  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged from  his  servitude  by  any  law  or  regu- 
lation of  the  State  wherein  he  is  found ;  and 
under  the  latter,,  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up 
on  claim  of  his  owner. 

Tiiis  provision  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  the  constitutional  compact,  and  of  course 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  as  such^  is 
binding  on  the  Federal  and  State  governments, 
the  States  and  the  individuals  composing  them. 
The  sacred  obligations  of  compact  and  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  supreme  law,  which 
legislators  and  judges,  both  Federal  and  State, 
are  bound  by  oath  to  support,  all  unite  to  en- 
force its  fuUillment  according  to  its  plain  mean- 
ing and  true  intent. 

There  was  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  that 
mesLD\ii<r  and  intent  prior  to  1819.    All  placed 


the  same  interpretation  on  it,  and  no  impefi- 
ments  were  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  owner 
seeking  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave. 

That  period  is  declared  to  be  past,  and  the 
provision  virtually  defunct,  except  in  two 
States,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  importtnce 
and  clearness  of  this  provision,  the  evasion  by 
which  it  has  been  set  aside  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  ever 
received  by  the  South  and  the  Union.  This 
cannot  be  more  concisely  and  correctly  stated 
than  it  has  been  by  two  of  the  learned  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  Prigg  against  the  Commoih 
wealth  of   Pennsylvania,  Judge  Stoiy  said: 
**  Historically,  it  is  well  known  that  the  object 
of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
the  slaveboldinff  States  the  complete  right  and 
title  of  ownership  in  their  slaves  as  property, 
in  every  State  of  the  Union  into  which  they 
might  escape  from  tlie  State  wherein  they  were 
held  in  servitude."    '*  The  fall  recognition  of 
this  right  and  title  was  indispensable  to  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property  in  all  the 
slaveholding  States;  and,  indeed,  was  so  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  their  interests  and  in- 
stitutions, that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
constituted  a  fundamental  article,  without  the 
adoption  of  which  the  Union  would  not  have 
been  formed.    Its  true  desi^  was  to  guard 
against  the  doctrines  and  principles  prevalent 
in  the  non-slaveholding  States,  by  preventing 
them  from  intermeddling  with^  or  restricting  or 
abolishing  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves." 
"The  clause  was  therefore  of   the  last  im- 
portance to  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Southern    States ;"    and    "  was    accordingly 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  by  the  nnanimous 
consent  of  the  framcrs  of  it — a  proof  at  onc» 
of  its  intrinsic  and  practical  necessity."    1% 
"  manifestly  contemplates   the  existence  of  a 
positive,  unqualified  right  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  State  law  or 
regulation  can  in  any  way  regulate,  control, 
qualify,  or  restrain." 

And  Judge  Baldwin,  in  the  case  of  Johnson 
against  Tompkins  and  others,  in  charging  the 
jury,  said :  "  If  there  are  any  rights  of  property 
which  can  be  enforced,  ....  they  are  those 
which  have  been  set  at  naught  by  some  of 
these  defendants."  "Thus  you  see  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Government  are  laid,  and 
rest  on  the  right  of  property  in  slaves.  The 
whole  structure  must  fall  by  disturbing  the 
comer-stone." 

These  are  grave,  solemri  and  admonitory 
words,  from  a  high  source ;  and  confirm  all  for 
which  the  South  has  ever  contended  on  the 
subject  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
But  in  spite  or  these  solemn  warnings,  the 
violation  then  commenced,  and  which  they 
were  intended  to  rebuke,  has  been  fully  and 
perfectly  consummated. 
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The  citizena  of  the  South,  in  their  efforts  to 
iceover  their  fugitive  slaves,  now  meet,  instead 
of  aid  and  co-operation,  resistance  in  every 
form— from  hostile  acts  of  legislation,  from 
jodges  and  magistrates;  and,  failing  these, 
Iran  mobs  composed  of  whites  ana  blacks, 
which,  by  threats  or  force,  rescue  the  slave 
from  his  rightful  owner.  So  that  the  attempt 
etimot  now  be  made  to  recover  a  slave,  with- 
out the  hazard  of  insult,  imprisonment,  and 
kM  of  life  itself. 

An  indirect,  but  no  less  clear  and  palpable 

yioktioD  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 

iiomnmitted  by  the  secret  combinations  which 

tn  believed  to  exist  in  many  of  the  Northern 

Stites,  bavins  for  their  object  the  enticing, 

decoying,  and  sedncinff  of  slaves  to  escape 

ftom  their  owners,  and  the  passing  of  them 

Kcretly  and  rapidly,  by  means  organized  for 

thit  porpoee,  into  Canada,  beyond  the  reach  of 

tba  fNToviaion.  And  yet  it  is  believed  that,  with 

tbe  ibove  exceptions,  not  one  of  the  States 

viiernii  these  combinations  exist,  has  adopted 

my  measures  to  suppress  them  or  to  punish 

those  by  whose  agency  their  object  is  effected. 

Oatbe  contrary,  their  proceedings,  it  is  alleged, 

•le  looked  upon  with  indifference,  if  not  with 

■eeret  approbation. 

All  tbmgs  considered,  it  is  doubted  whether 
^  more  flagrant  breach  of  faith  is  to  be  found 
Upon  recoil. 

This  series  of  aggressive  acts  commenced 
In  1836,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  present 
time.  Their  avowed  object  is  declared  to  be 
the  bringing  about  of  a  state  of  things  which 
^11  force  emancipation  on  the  South.  To  this 
uingle  point  all  the  measures  there  enumerated 
«re  directed,  regardless,  it  is  alleged,  of  truth 
and  decency. 

These  measures  have  been  pursued  for  a 
seriea  of  years,  not  without  doing  much  towards 
efiecting  the  c^ject  intended. 

fioth  the  means  and  the  object  are  regarded 
ts  aggressive,  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
Sontn,  and  subversive  of  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  Constitution,  as  declared  in  its  preamble — 
"to  ensure  domestic  tranquillity'' — which  can 
only  be  disturbed  in  the  South  by  the  con- 
aeijaences  which  might  result  from  such  an 
agitation. 

The  series  of  collisions  or  conflicts  between 
the  North  and  South,  enumerated  under  the 
fourth  head,  commenced,  as  before  stated,  on 
the  application  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
for  aamisaion  into  the  Union.  To  the  bill, 
which  is  usual  in  such  cases,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  with  the  object  of  making  it  a 
condition  of  her  admission,  that  her  constitution 
■boold  contain  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery. 

The  opponents  of  the  proposed  amendment 
reated  their  opposition  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  rijiffat  of  self-government;  that  the  only 
eondition  which  Conppress  could  constitutionally 
impose  was  that  which  the  instrument  itself 
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enumerates — that  the  State  Constitution  must 
be  republican.  That  if  Congress  could  add 
any  one  condition  to  this,  it  could  any  number 
without  limit ;  a  principle  which  was  in  sub- 
stance contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 

The  agitating  question  was  settled  by  a  com- 
promise (so  called)  which  provided  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  should  be  applied  to  all  the 
territory  acquired  from  France,  lying  north  of 
36  deg.  30  min.,  except  such  portion  of  it  as 
lay  witliin  the  State  of  Missouri.  This  was 
based  on  the  understanding  that  the  North 
should  cease  to  oppose  the  admission  of  that 
State  on  the  grounds  for  which  the  South  con- 
tended. The  Northern  members  embraced  this 
compromise,  though  not  originating  with  them ; 
and  it  was  forced  througfi  Congress  by  the 
almost  united  votes  of  the  North,  against  a 
minority  consisting  almost  entirely  of  members 
from  the  Southern  States. 

For  many  years  the  question  of  slavery,  in 
reference  to  the  territories,  ceased  to  agitate 
the  country,  until  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  arose.  It  was  then  again  ad- 
justed by  extending  the  Missouri  compromise 
lino  from  its  terminus  on  the  western  boundary 
of  the  liouisiana  purchase  to  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Texas. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Territories  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  has  rekindled  the 
excitement  between  the  North  and  South,  in 
reference  to  slavery  in  the  territories,  more 
intensely  than  ever.  The  effect  has  been  to 
widen  the  difference  between  the  two  sections. 
The  North,  it  is  alleged,  no  longer  respects  the 
Missouri  compromise  line,  though  adopted  by 
their  almost  unanimous  vote ;  but  avow  an  in- 
tention to  exclude  slavery  from  all  territories 
acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  and  of  course  to 
prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States 
from  emigrating  with  their  slave  property  into 
any  of  them.  Their  object,  they  declare,  is  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  that  of 
the  South,  to  extend  it ;  tlius  making  the  issue 
between  the  two  sections  to  be,  tliough  erro- 
neously, the  naked  question — Shall  slavery  be 
extended  ? 

So  far  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which 
this  issue  implies,  the  South,  it  is  alleged,  holds 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to 
extend  or  restrict  slavery,  any  more  than  it  has 
to  establish  or  abolish  it ;  and  that  it  has  no 
power  whatever  to  distinguish  [discriminate] 
between  the  domestic  institutions  of  one  State 
or  section  and  those  of  another,  in  order  to 
favor  the  one  and  discourage  the  other.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  act  in  total  subversion  of  the 
end  for  which  it  was  established — to  be  the 
common  protector  and  guardian  of  all. 

The  South  asks  not  for  any  such  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination,  as  the  North  alleges, 
in  her  favor.     It  is  not  for  the  North,  nor  for 
the  General  Government,  to  determine  whether 
21 
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the  dixneatic  institution  of  slavery  ii  good  or 
btit,  or  wlicihur  it  is  to  bo  repressed  or  prc- 
servud.  It  IwlongB  to  the  Soutti,  and  to  bc-r 
idoiic,  to  decide  uudi  queotlons.  Wliat  the 
Soalli  dues  insiHE  on  id,  not  to  extend  slavery, 
but  tiiut  tiur  citizens  slwll  Dot  be  prohibited 
from  ecuigrBling  with  their  property  into  tlie 
territories  o(  the  United  States,  because  they 
are  slaveholders  ;•  or,  in  oilier  words,  that  they 
■liall  not  be  disfranchised  of  a  privilege  pos- 
sessed by  all  others,  of  whatever  nation,  creed. 

The  claim  is  rested,  not  only  on  the  high 
grounds  already  stated,  but  also  on  the  solid 
I'uundalion  of  right,  justice,  and  equality.  Tlie 
territories  immediately  in  conlroveray — New 
Mexico  and  Oalifurnia — were  acquired  by  tlie 
couiiuoD  sacridces  and  efforts  of  nil  the  blates, 
toward  which  the  Soutli  contributed  more  than 
lier  full  bliare  of  uien.f  to  say  nettling  of  money ; 
and  is  therefore  entitled,  on  every  priuciple  of 
right,  justice,  liiimese,  and  equulity,  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
their  acquisition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Oregon  bill,  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  excluding  slavery 
from  tlwl  territory,  tlie  President  ga.vo  his 
Banction  to  it  solely  on  the  supposition  that  the 
intention  of  it  was  to  extend  tlie  Missouri  com- 
promise line  west  of  the  Uocky  .Mountains  lo 
tlie  I'ucilic  Ocean.  Assuming  such  to  have 
been  the  inteniion  of  the  Nortli,  the  passage  of 
lliat  hill  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  South  in  lliat  line. 

itut  the  developments  of  the  present  session 
uf  (Juiigrcss  liave  made  it  manifest  that   no 


*  Hut  if  slavery  did  nut  exist  within  such  ter- 
rituriurt,  and  was  furbiddsn  by  thu  fundamental 
laws  lliureuf,  at  the  time  of  tbe  acquisition  of 
Itwiit  by  tlic  United  E>tut«B;  so  luni;  aa  they 
Kuuiiii  tvrrlturies,  can  iuvuluntary  servitude  be 
lulruillH*ud  into  tlium — whether  by  tbe  imuiigru- 
lUiu  iif  iOavolnildw«  with  their  sIuvb  iiruperty,  or 
utherwiMi — except  by  positive  act  uf  the  i''eJeral 
Ihivvniiuunt,  uutUuriziii);  such  iiitroductiuu — in 
vtlu't  wis^Ih,  "ustundiog  sluveryf'  Mr.  licr- 
nMiH  HtUlrwM,  subnequt'iiily  subuiitted,  after  ex- 
Mii»l}  waiving  lliv  utin«idi.'riitiiiu  uf  thu  queftiuii 
vhelltvr  dhxiKrciM  uuu  cuustitutioaally  pruliibit 
^M  iiiUwlwlimi  of  shivHS  into  Uie  territories  ac- 
Muivi  by  tliu  Uiiiltid  States  by  the  late  treaty 
JilhMMiw;  mkI  uLhi  the  i|uustiuu  whether,  iu 
^  atlual  rowUtiiiii  of  tliese  territories,  slaves 
^aa  be  vdniiil  wilhin  tlwir  limits,  uiid  bold  as 
MtcthWldantt  thn  Muldlisi  uf  an  act  of  Omgress; 

C«dJl.  in  ihtt  very  next  paragnijib,  to  submit 
lauw  mwaidvnttiiiTu  as  are  prexeiited  in  Ur. 
^-H  1^-1.-.  luhhwat— thu  above  aaiong  them— as 
^M-  i-u  »hi(U  lUe  eliiim  uf  Uie  Suutli  lo  jMriici- 
Mrt.  ■-«  noi(!i»tiiW  *'•''  "'"'^  "'"*■"  prup^rty.  "' 
^  '.«^ais  RwuUuiit  fruui  the  iictjuiviliuu  uf 
•k(  MKiMnni.  luay   be,   be    thinks,   "wifely 


evidence  of  this  is  afforded  by  what  has  alreadj 
occurred    in   the   House   of   F 
'here  a  series  of  aggr 


Repi 


been  introduced,  all  relating  to  the  territiHial 
aspect  of  the  Fubject  of  slavery,  or  Boma  other 
of  a  nature  and  character  intimately  coonecttd 
with  it.     These  aggressions  are~^ 

First.  A  resolution,  introduced  by  a  member 
from  lilassachu setts,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
repeal  all  acts  or  parts  of  acta  which  Tecofrniw 
tlie  existence  of  slavery,  or  aulhorize  tbe  selling 
or  disposing  uf  slaves,  in  tbe  District  of  Cdnm- 
bia.  Vote  on  tbe  question  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
that  effect,  69  yeas,  82  nays. 

Second.  A  resolution,  offered  by  a  member 
from  Ohio,  instructing  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories to  report,  fortlwith,  bills  for  excluding 
slavery  from  California  and  New  Mexico,  (since 
reported.)    Passed  by  a  vote  of  107  to  80. 

I'hird.  A  bill,  introduced  by  another  member 
from  Ohio,  to  tajie  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  ' 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  ihi  qaestioo, 
whether  slavery  within  the  District  should  he 
abolished.  This  bill  provided,  according  to  ibe 
admisEion  of  tlie  mover,  that  free  negroes  and 
slitvcs  should  vote.  On  the  question  to  lay  the 
hill  on  the  tabic,  the  vole  stood  106  for,  and 
"i^  sgainst  the  motion. 

Fourth.  A  resolution,  subseqaently  offered 
by  a  member  from  New  York,  instructing  the 
commiltee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re> 
port,  as  soon  as  practicable,  abill  prohilMting 
the  slave  trade  in  that  District.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  the  resolution,  the  vole  stood, 
98  for,  and  88  against  it. 

Fifth.  A  resolution,  afterwards  offered  by 
a  member  from  Illhioia,  abobshing  slavery  in 
the  territories,  and  all  places  where  Congress 
has  exclusive  powers  of  legislation  ;  that  is,  in 
all  forts,  magnzines,  dockyards,  arsenals,  ^c, 
))urchHSed  by  Ci)tigtess  with  the  consent  of  the 
SlalG  lipgitilatures,  Tlie  resolution  was  passed 
over,  under  the  rules. 

Tbe  voles  in  favor  of  all  these  measures 
were  confined  lo  members  from  the  Northern 


bcr*  from  tliat  section  who  voted  aeainst  all  of 
them,  and  whu^e  high  sense  of  justice  is  duly 
appreciated. 

Were  all  these  measures  carried  out,  little 
would  be  left  to  be  done  to  bring  about  eman- 
cipation, without  any  formal  act  abolishing 
slavery.  Or,  if  emancipation  did  not  follow, 
as  a  niatter  of  courite,  such  a  final  act,  in  the 
States,  would  not  be  lung  delayed.  The  waitt 
of  constitutional  power  would  oppose  a  feeble 
rciiistance,  tlic  great  body  of  the  >>orth  being 
united  against  llie  peculiar  institution  of  the 
South,  and  regarding  it,  many  of  them,  as  sin- 
ful, and  the  residue,  with  few  exceptions,  u 

To  the  above-enumerated  aggreuioiiB  nwj 
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be  added  one,  though  not  vet  commenced,  long 
meditated  and  threatened,  to  prohibit  what  id 
called  by  the  Abolitionists  tlie  internal  slave 
trade,  or  the  transfer  of  slaves  from  one  State 
to  another,  for  whatever  motive  or  purpose; 
the  object  being,  it  would  lei'm,  to  render 
them  worthless  by  crowding  them  together 
where  they  are,  and  thus  hasten  the  work  of 
emancipation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  measure  will  follow  those  now  in  progrees, 
unless  some  decisive  step  should  meanwhile  be 
taicen  to  arrest  the  whole. 

But  even  if  these  measures  should  not  be 
adopted,  there  wonld  still  be  left  one  certain 
way  of  accomplishing  the  object  intended  bv 
them,  if  the  determination  avowed  by  the  North 
to  monopolize  all  the  territories,  to  the  exclu- 
lion  of  the  South,  should  be  carried  into  efiect. 
This  of  itself  would,  at  no  distant  day,  add  a 
•nfficicnt  number  of  States  to  the  North  to 
give  her  three-fourths  of  the  whole;  whon, 
under  the  color  of  an  amend uieiit  of  tlie  Con- 
•titution,  she  would  emancipate  the  slaves  of 
thai  South,  however  opposed  such  an  act  might 
bs  to  the  true  intent  of  that  instrument. 

Under  every  aspect  the  result  is  certain,  un- 
less agmssion  is  promptly  and  decidedly  ntet. 
How  tliia  IS  to  bo  done  U  fur  tJie  Southern  con- 
stituency to  determine.  To  their  consideration 
is  presented  tiie  gravest  and  most  solemn  qiios- 
fion  that  ever  claimed  tlie  attention  of  a  people — 
Whai  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  consuinma- 
fion  intended  ? — the  decision  of  which  res?ts 
with  them.  The  signers  of  the  address  only 
propose  to  give  their  opinion. 

And  that  is,  that  the  first  and  indisp<.>nsable 
step,  without  which  nothing  can  i)e  done,  and 
witSi  which  everything  may  be,  is  for  the  South 
to  be  united  among  themselves  on  this  vital 
(jaestioD,  tlie  want  of  which  union  and  con- 
cert among  them  has  brought  on  the  present 
.  crisis.    All  mere  questions  of  policy,  and  mere 

firty  ties,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  this. 
Qch  a  unanimity  will  bring  the  North  to  a 
pause  and  a  calculation  of  the  consequences ; 
and  this  may  lead  to  a  chancre  of  measures, 
and  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  that 
may  qnietly  and  peaceably  terminate  tiiis  long. 
conflict  between  the  two  sections. 

If  it  should  not,  nothing  would  remain  for 
the  South  but  to  stand  immovable  in  defense  of 
rights  involving  their  all — proj)erty,  prosj)erity, 
equality,  liberty,  and  safety.  As  the  assailed, 
they  would  stand  justified  hv  all  laws,  human 
and  divine,  in  re{)eHing  a  blow  so  dangerous, 
without  looking  to  the  consequences,  and  in 
resorting  to  all  means  necei^sary  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  South  is  earnestly  entreated  to  be  united, 
and  for  that  purpose  adopt  all  neccs>ary  mea- 
sures. Beyond  ttiis  it  would  not  be  proper,  it 
is  thoaght,  to  go  at  present. 

The  liope  is  expressed  that  union,  with  any- 
tfaiog  like  unaniinity,  may  of  itself  alFord  a 


remedy  to  this  deepseated  and  dangerous  dis- 
ease. But  if  such  should  not  prove  to  be  the 
case,  the  time  will  then  have  come  for  the 
South  to  decide  what  course  to  ado{)t. 

Mr.  Clayton  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  de- 
manded, the  motion  was  rejected;  yeas  US, 
nays  60. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  recommit  the  Address 
to  the  committee,  with  instructions.  But,  on 
motion,  the  proposition  was  divided,  and  tlie 
Address  recommilted,  without  instructions; yeas 
41,  nays  40. 

Mr.  Stephens  moved  that  the  meeting  ad- 
journ sine  die.    Lost ;  yeas  20,  nays  59. 

Messrs.  Stephens,  Chapman,  Rusk,  and 
Morehead  requested  to  be  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee,  which  was  granted ;  and  tiie 
CJiair  appointed  Messrs.  Berrien  (Sen.,  Ga.), 
Pearce  (Sen.,  Md.),  Kaufman  (Rep.,  Tex.),  and 
Pevton(Rep.,Ky.),  respeetively,  in  their  places.* 

The  convention  or  meeting  then  adjourned, 
to  meet  again  in  tlie  Senalc-chanibcr  on  the 
2'2d  of  January. 

The  special  committee  again  assembled,  and 
appointed  aaub-conunItlee,consi>ting  of  Messrs. 
Berrien,  Atchison,  and  Calhoun,  of  tiie  Senate ; 
and  Me.s^ra.  B:iyly  and  Cain?!!,  of  the  House. 

On  the  22«I  the  convention  again  met,  and 
Mr.  Berrien  submitted  an  "  Addre>5S  to  tlie 
reonle  of  the  United  States." 

Ihe  motive  of  the  address  is  declared  to  be 
to  preserve,  in  its  ori;;iinal  freshness  and  vigor, 
the  fraternal  feelin<r  that  animated  our  fathers, 
and  prompted  them  to  "ordain  and  establish'* 
a  Con.^titution  which,  uniting  us  as  one  pc>ople, 
has  onablefl  us  to  advance,  with  a  rapidity  un- 
exampled in  tJie  history  of  man,  to  our  present 
eminent  iwsition  among  tiie  nations  of  tJie 
world.   Tlie  object  sougiit  to  be  accomplished  is, 

to  obtain  from  the  wiiole  American  {)eople to 

whom,  and  not  to  any  particular  section,  the 
apjHial  is  made — a  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
patriotic  consideration  of  a  series  of  measures 
calculated,  it  is  feared,  to  alic^nate  that  feeling, 
ami  to  beget  animosities  alike  unfriendly  to  in- 
dividual and  to  national  pro.sperity.  No  aid  is 
invoked,  to  give  weight  to  the  address,  from 
the  representative  character  of  tliose  wlio 
make  it.  The  an|)eal  is  made  as  to  American 
freemen;  and  all  that  is  asked  is,  that  it  be 
listmed  to  in  the  sj)irit  in  which  it  is  made. 

♦  Mr.  Clayton,  in  the  course  of  tlie  sitting  of 
the  16tli,  Kaid  that,  having  served  up  to  that 
perio<l  with  tlie  ho|Hi  of  giving  a  judicious  direc- 
tion to  the  movement,  he  would  decline  to  attend 
any  other  meeting;  and  perem])torily  withdrew 
from  the  committee.  Mr.  Clayton  emphasized 
his  decliimtiou  in  a  manner  thiit  impressed  itself 
upon  the  whole  meeting.  Messrs.  Stephens, 
Chapman,  Kusk,  and  Morehead  are  reported  at 
having  "  requesteil  to  be  excused ;"  whereas  they 
positively  withdrew. —  Wanhiru/lou  Cor.  of  If,  Jr. 
Courier  and  JiUi^uirer,  publis/ud  Jan,  8L 
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The  address  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
rame  circumstances  and  facts  as  are  detailed 
in  the  preceding  address,  and  nearly  throughout 
in  the  same  language ;  avoiding,  however,  the 
asperities  contained  in  the  former.  It  con- 
cludes with  stating  it  to  have  been  the  desire 
of  those  who  make  it  to  place  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  stay  this  controversy — to  exercise  the  re- 
straining influence  which  they  alone  possess, 
to  give  harmony  to  our  national  councils  and 
prosperity  to  our  country. 

After  the  address  had  been  read,  a  motion 
was  made  to  strike  out  the  address  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  insert  that  of  Mr.  Berrien.  It  was 
decided  in  the  negative ;  yeas  27,  nays  34. 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  moved  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's address  be  adopted ;  which  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  42  yeas,  to  17  nays.*t 

On  motion,  it  was  further  resolved  that  the 
address  adopted  by  the  meeting  be  left  with  the 
Secretary,  for  such  members  as  approved  of 
the  same  to  sign  it ;  and  that  the  publication  of 
it,  when  si^ed,  should  be  suspended  until  the 
same  should  be  ordered  by  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  those  who  might  sign  it. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

Th«  address  was  subsequently  signed  by  48 
members,  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
'80,000  copies  of  it  taken  for  distribution. 
Among  the  signers,  the  States  are  represented 
as  follows,  namely :  Virginia  10,  N.  Carolina  2, 
S.  Carolina  8,  Georgia  3,  Florida  1,  Louisiana  4, 
Texas  2,  Arkansas  3,  Tennessee  2,  Missouri  1, 
Alabama  6,  and  Mississippi  6.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  two  were  Whigs,  the  remainder  being 
Democrats.  J 

GOVERNMENT    OF     THE     NEW    TERRITORIES    OF 
CALIFORNIA  AND   NEW  MEXICO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, of  111.,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
admission  of  all  the  territories  acquir^  by  the 
late  treaty  with  Mexico,  as  a  single  State  into 
the  Union,  under  the  name  of  the  State  of  Cali_ 
fornia ;  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  hereafte 

*  Among  the  yeas  were  18  Senators,  and 
among  the  nays  6,  distributed  as  follows,  name- 
ly:  of  the  former,  from  Virginia  2,  8.  Carolina  2, 
Tennessee  1,  Mississippi  2,  Louisiana  1,  Alabama 
1,  Arkansas  8,  and  Florida  2.  Of  the  latter,  from 
Georgia  1,  Kentucky  2,  Louisiana  1,  and  Texas  2. 

COMriLER. 

f  The  vote  on  accepting  Mr.  Calhoun's  address, 

though  reported  to  stand  42  yeas  to  17  nays,  was 

■distinctly  announced  as  being  86  to  19  at  the 

time  the  division  was  taken. —  Wash.  Cor.  of  N. 

X.  Courier  and  Enquirer y  published  Jan.  81. 

X  In  making  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  re- 
ports and  proceedings  of  Uie  convention,  the 
'Compiler  has  principally  availed  himself  of  the 
New  .York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Herald,  and  Tri- 
ft>UDe. 


into  two  or  more  States,  as  mi^ht  be  deemed 
expedient.  It  provided  that  the  question  of 
slavery  should  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  in  convention  assembled ;  and 
that  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  shonld 
be  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Mexico; 
which  boundary  the  bill  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee,* which,  after  about  a  month,  submitted, 
through  Mr,  Berrien,  on  the  9tb  of  January,  an 
unfavorable  report  thereon.  The  ground  of 
this  report,  independently  of  the  inexpediency 
of  erecting  into  one  state  so  large  an  extent  of 
territory  sparsely  populated,  and  inhabited  by  a 
people  in  great  part  strangers  to  our  institutions 
and  laws,  was  the  more  substantial  objection 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  Congress  is, 
to  admit  new  States — not  to  create  them. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  recommend- 
ed, in  conclusion,  the  establishment  of  a  terri- 
torial government  for  each  of  the  two  territories. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  on  motion  of  Mr, 
Douglass,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chiyton,  a 
select  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  by 
the  chair,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  recom- 
mitment of  the  previous  bills,  amendments  and 
reports  in  reference  to  governments  for  these 
new  territories. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Douglass,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  a  new  bill 
on  the  territories  in  question.  This  bill  pro- 
vides : 

1.  That  all  the  territory  included  within  the 
Great  Basin  of  California,  and  extending  on  the 
north  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  along  the  paral- 
lel of  42  degrees  north  latitude  or  southern 
boundary  of  Oregon,  easterly  to  the  dividing 
ridge,  or  Wahsatch  mountains,  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Colorado  from 
those  flowing  into  die  Great  Basin ;  in  a  line 
running  thence  along  tiiat  ridge,  (which  runs 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,)  until  it  reaches 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
range,  and  thence  due  west  to  the  Pacific — 
shall  constitute  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
California,  which  is  declared  by  the  bill  to  be 
one  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  nomination  of  fifty 
delegates  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  pro- 
posed State  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and 
for  arranging  the  usual  preliminaries  and  for- 
malities in  such  cases. 

It  is  further  provided  that  until  the  next 
census,  the  new  Slate  shall  be  entiUed  to  one 
representative  in  Congress. 

*  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Butler, 
(S.  C.)  chauman,  Berrien,  (Qa.)  Westcott,  (Fa.) 
Dayton,  (K.  J.)  and  Downs,  (La.)  An  e£R)rt  was 
made  at  the  time,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  have 
the  bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territori«s, 
whidi  was  decidedly  northern  in  its  compodtioa 
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3.  The  residue  of  the  teirilory  acquired  by 
the  l&te  (re«ly  with  Mexico,  embracing,  in  ad- 
toion  to  the' territory  of  New  Mexico  which 
lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  tho  portion 
whiuh  lies  west  of  them  and  not  included  within 
ti)e  limits  of  Ihe  proposed  Slate  of  California, 
ind  bounded  on  the  north  in  part  by  ihe  Slate 
of  California,  and  in  part  by  the  parallel  of  43 
degree*  of  north  latitude,  cant  by  Texas,  south 
by  the  river  Gila  and  tho  Mexican  republic, 
and  weat  by  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Facitie,  and  including  the  adjacent  islands, 
•hall  be  lefl  snbjeci  to  be  hereafter  formed  into 
•DOther  State  to  be  called  New  Mexico,  or  by 
■ach  other  name  as  may  be  irlven  to  it. 

i.  The  question  of  the  Eoondary  between 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  is  to  be  left  to  llie  de- 
dnon  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  question  of  slavery  in  tlie  proposed 
Dew  Slate  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  tlic  peo- 
ple thereof. 

9.  Tbe  hill  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  carry  its  provisions  into  efTi'ct. 

6.  Tbe  United  States  are  to  retain  posspssion 
of  all  public  lands,  and  the  power  of  adjueting 
all  dipputea  relating  thereto. 

The  bill  having  been  laid  aMde  for  (he  day, 
on  Ihe  2d  of  February  Mr.  Donglass  moved 
that  it  be  again  taken  up;  which  motion  was 
Dagatived  by  a  very  decided  vote  of  the  Sen- 


BAILBOU)  ACROSS  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  FAKAUA. 

Januarg  38.— Mr.  Douglass,  with  the  con- 
CDrrence  of  Mr.  Benton,  by  whom  tlie  original 
tall  in  relation  to  the  proposed  railroad  had 
been  (ntrodiiced,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
■ahstltute  bill,  which  provides — 

1.  That  the  SecrRtarj  of  the  Navy  be  au- 
thorized aod  direcledf  to  entpr  into  a  contract 
with  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Stephen?,  Chauncy, 
and  their  associates  and  assigns,  for  the  trail-- 
portalioo  by  steam  power  of  army  and  navy 
suppliea,  public  stores,  mails,  ic,  and  eiii- 
ployca  of  the  General  Uuvermuent,  to  and  fro 
over  arailtoad  to  be  constructed  by  ihem  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Eanama,  from  tho  Atlanlic  to 
the  Pacific  Ucean  ;  the  Government  paying 
them  therefor  not  mure  than  tlie  sum  of 
•250,000  per  annum ;  provided  that  no  pay- 
ment riiall  be  made,  under  this  contract,  until 
the  eajd  railroad  ia  so  far  completed  as  to  per- 
mit tTansportation  across  the  Inthmus  wholly 
by  iteam  power;  and  proviiled,  further,  that 
the  railroad  shall  be  commenced  within  three 
nnnthi,  and  completed  within  three  years  from 
the  date  of  the  contract. 

9.  The  contract  shall  contain  a  proviso  for 
eatabtisbiiig  a  larifT  of  rates  of  transportation 


f /miliary  81. — On  motion,  the  word  "directAl'' 
WM  striekcD  oot;  thus  leaving;  it  diecretiooary 
«Uh  the  Seeretary  to  malm  the  eootract  or  not. 


of  citizens  or  otiicr  pcrMins,and  of  goods,  &c., 
in  American  vessels,  as  follows :  during  the 
first  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
road, at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  eight  dollara 
a  head  for  passengers,  and  eight  dollars  per  ton 
for  freight;  during  the  next  five  years,  at  (he 
rate  of  five  dollars  for  the  same ;  during  Ihe 
next  five  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  for 
tho  same ;  and  after  these  fifteen  yearn,  at  the 
rale  of  three  dollar^I.  Provided  that  Congrew 
niuy,  at  any  lime  after  ten  years  from  the  com- 
pletion of  ><aid  railroad,  rescind  the  contract  by 
joint  resolution,  which  act  shall  annul  it. 

3.  During  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  persons  and  goods  ar- 
riving in  registered  or  enrolled  vessels  of  the 
United  Slates,  shall  bo  transported  across  said 
milrond  in  the  onler  of  their  arrival. 

4.  Tl tree- fourths  of  the  aioclt  of  the  railroad 
shall  at  all  times  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Tliis  bill  was  debaletl,  and  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  tho  Panama  and  the  more  norther- 
ly, or  Tehuantepcc  route,  were  much  di>^cuBsed 
on  this  and  several  succeeding  days.  It  was 
understood  that  Iho  right  of  way  over  the 
IstbmuSibetwceulluafactilconndTehuantepec, 
wliicli  was  refused,  or  not  insieled  on,  in  the 
late  treaty  with  Mexico,  could  now  be  readily 
obtained.  And  as  this  would  shorten  tho  dis- 
tanee  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
about  3,500  miles  over  the  I'anaina  route,  a 
disposLlion  was  shown  by  a  portion  of  the 
Senate  to  abandon  tiio  l*anama  Railroad  pro- 
jocl.and  lake  iiieaBurcfl  to  secure  the  nearer 
route  for  a  similar  purpof^e. 

The  friends  of  Ihe  aWe  bill  urged  the  im- 
portance of  ha\ing  some  steam-traDsportatioii 
route  across  the  Isthmus  as  soon  ns  praciioable, 
and  tlie  [ircflent  was  the  only  ;»nyV(  before  the 
Nenate,  and  cuiilem plating  the  only  route  over 
which,  as  yet,  there  was  anv  cerlaintv  of  linv- 
ing  or  obtaining  the  right  in  way.  '1  hei^e  and 
similar  views  were,  in  Biibsuine«,  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Uonton,  Douglass,  Clayton,  and  Web- 
ster; while  Messrs.  Fnute,  Downs,  and  others 
fivtired  the  Tehuanlepeo  route. 

The  l»ll  was  again,  on  motion,  taken  up  ou 
ihe  6ih  of  February,  when  Mr.  Underwood,  of 
Kentucky,  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition 
to  it.  Mr.  VVebt^ter  replied  in  favor  of  it. 
Mr.  Fooic  ijircsenled  a  memorial  of  certain 
perMins,  stating  ihal  they  had  obtained  tbe 
right  of  way  across  the  Isihmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec.      Tlie   memorial    was    ordered    to    be 

Criiited.  Tho  further  consideration  of  the 
ill  was  postponed  until  tlie  next  day.* 

THE   EVERGT.ADES  OF   FLORIDA. 


On  Friday,  Dec.  29,  the  Senate  took  up  the 
bill  to  authorize  this  work. 

The  question  being  an  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Underwood,  on  the  a2d,  to  provide  for 
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the  Hppropriation  of  a  sum  of  inon?j  to  be  ex- 
pendea  in  surveying  the  everglndeB,  after  some 
conversation,  on  the  Buggeslion  of  Mr.  U,  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  and  amendmeat  was 
postponed  till  llie  next  Tnesday.* 

MEJCOAK   TREATY— THE   PROTOCOL, 

Hou.ie  of  Repraentalivei,  Salurdat/,  Fd.  3. — 
Mr.  filephcna,  of  Georgia,  asked  the  unani- 
tnons  consent  of  the  House  lo  introduce  a 
series  of  renoluliona  in  relation  to  a  recently 
discovered  Protocol  (o  the  above  treaty,  which 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration. 

The  reaoUitions,  which  were  read  for  in- 
formation, were  substantially  as  follows ;  Thai 
the  President  of  the  United  btates  be  requested 
to  furnish  the  House  with  a  correct  copy  of  tlie 
original  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  entered 
into  on  the  2d  of  February,  1848,  by  Nicliolaa 
P.  Trist,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
Luia  G.  Cuevas,  Barnardo  Coati,  and  Miguel 
Artrislram,  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  .\Iexi- 
co,  and  particularly  those  articles  in  said 
original  treaty  which  were  stricken  out  or 
amended  by  the  United  Slates  Senate.  And, 
further,  that  the  President  be  further  requested 
lo  inform  the  House  whether  there  is  any  evi- 
dence in  the  State  Department,  of  an  arrange- 
ment and  assurance  made  by  our  commission- 
ers with  the  Mexican  Government,  before  the 
ratification  by  said  government  uf  said  amend- 
ment, substantially  as  follows : 


Of  the  conference  previous  to  the  ratification 

and  exchanjre  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between 

Ambrose  H.  Sevier  and  Nathan  Clifford,  Com- 

mit^aioners,   &c.,  on   the  part  of  the  United 

Slates,  and  Don  Lmn  de  la  Rosa,  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Mexican  Repulilic. 

In  the  city  of  Queretaro,  on  the  2fith  of  May, 

1848,  al  a   conference   between   their  esicel- 

lencies    Nathan    Clifford    and    Ambrose    H. 

Sevier,   commii^sioners,  &c.,  with  full  power 

from  their  government  to  make  lo  the  Mexican 

Republic  suitable  explanations  in  rej^rd  lo  the 

amendment  which  ihe  Senate  and  Government 

of  the  United  Stales  had  made  to  the  treaty  of 

friendship,  &c.,  between  the  two  Republics,  in 

the  city  of  Guadalou|ie  Hidal(;o,  February  3, 

1848,  and  his    Excellenry  Don  Luis   ae  la 

Rosa,  Minister  of  Foreigti  Affairs,  &c. — il  was 

agreed,  after  adequate  conversation  respectit];! 

the  changes  alluded  to,  to  record  in  the  present 

protocol  the  following  explanations,  which  the 

American  Ccnumeaioners  gave  in  the  oanie  of 


*  National  Intelligencer  of  Dec  SO.  The  bill 
WM  not  called  np  on  the  next  Tuesday,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Congress  Reports  in  the  National  In- 
leSigeocer;  nor  does  it  appear  lo  have  since 
6ean— ^Mrwny  10, 18it.    Cbnipt/n-. 


their  g^vemment, and  infaimimeDtof  the  com- 
mission conferred  upon  (hem  near  the  Mezicaii 

Republic. 

1.  The  American  government,  by  auppres*. 
ing  the  ninth  article*  of  said  treat;  and  sub- 


*  The  0th  article  of  tbe  treaty  stipulated,  ae; 
cording  to  the  President's  meseage  in  reply  to  this 
csJl,  HDil  tubeequentiy  noticed  under  thia  bead;  Sr 
the  iacorporation  of  the  Mezicao  inhalntanti  of 
the  ceded  tenitoriea  into  the  Union  as  soon  a* 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Ccd- 
Gtitutionuf  the  United  States,  and  their  adraiBsion 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privilegea 
of  American  citizens ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  should  be  maintained  io  the  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  property,  and  the  civil  rights 
now  vested  m  them  according  to  die  Mexican 
laws ;  and  it  secured  to  them  similar  political 
rights  with  the  inhabitants  uf  the  other  territories 
of  the  United  States.  It  guarantied  that  the 
eccteBiaBtics  and  religious  corporations  should  be 
protected  in  the  discharge  of  the  offices  of  their 
ministry,  and  the  eDJoyment  of  their  property  of 
every  kind,  whether  individual  or  corpotste; 
and  finally,  that  there  should  be  a  free  communi- 
cation between  (he  Catliohcs  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tories and  their  ecclei<iai<tical  authorities,  even 
though  the  latter  should  reside  within  the  limits 
of  the  MexicoD  Republic  as  defined  by  the  trea^. 

The  9th  article  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  con- 
tinues tlie  President,  is  much  more  comprehensive 
in  its  terms,  and  explicit  in  its  memuug,  and 
clearly  embraces  all  the  guaranties  inserted  in 
the  onginal  article.  It  provides  that  the  Mexican 
inhabitants,  as  above  mentioned,  who  do  not 
choose  lo  preserve  the  character  of  Mexican 
citizens,  shall  be  Incorporated  into  Ihe  United 
Slates  Union,  and  admitted  at  tlie  proper  time, 
(to  be  dtlermined  by  the  United  States  Ooa- 
grese,)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zena  of  the  United  States,  under  the  Goastitutiaa, 
and  in  the  meao  time  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, and  Eocured  in  the  free  exercise  of  theii 
religion  without  reiitriction. 

This  guajunty,  argues  the  President,  embraces 
every  kind  of  property,  whether  held  by  eccleu> 
astica  or  laymen,  corpiirations  or  individuals  ;  and 
the  words  "without  restriction"  appear,  he  coo- 
tmues,  to  have  Ijeen  added  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  have  it  understood  beyond  all  qoea- 
tion  that  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  left  at  Uberty 
to  place  themselves  under  the  spiritual  authorih' 
of  pastors  resident  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  c«d- 


"  The  objection  to  the  lOtb  article  of  the  origi' 
nal  treaty  wai,  not  that  il  protected  legitimate 
titles,  which  (he  United  States  laws  would  equal- 
ly well  have  done ;  but  that  it  most  unjustly  at- 
tempted to  resuscitate  grants  which  had  become 
a  mere  nullitv,  by  allowing  the  grantees  the  same 
period  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  which 
they  had  origiiially  been  entitled  after  the  date 
of  their  grants,  fur  tlie  purpose  of  performing 
the  conditinnn  aa  which  they  had  been  made." 

The  ci3iid<i&i^  fua^t,^at  -n.'Ciiei  wAteooi 
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ititnting  tba  third  article  of  the  treaty  or 
Looimna,  did  not  intend  to  dimlnisli  in  any 
m^  what  was  agreed  upon  bj  aaiii  nintn 
uiKle  in  favor  of  3ie  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
totiei  ceded  by  Kfesico.  Its  uDderdtaniling  in, 
tat  til  of  that  agreement  \%  contained  in  the 
dnid  articlB  of  the  Louiiiana  treaty. 

In  eooseqnence,  all  the  privileges  and  guar- 
UiH,  civil,   religioua    and   political,    which 


bmieHined,  vill  be  enjoyed  by  them,  wilhout 
WJ  di&erence,  nnder  the  article  which  lias 
teen  Butntituted. 

1.  Tba  American  ^vemment,  by  suppreds- 
iDgthe  tenth  article  of  said  treaty  rif  Giiada- 
loipe,  did  not,  in  any  way,  intend  to  annul  the 
gniui  of  land  made  by  Mexico  in  the  ceded 
teniloriea.  These  grants,  notwithHtanding;  the 
I  nq^iresaion  of  this  article  of  the  treaty,  pro- 
Krvs  the  legal  value  which  they  may  possess, 
ind  the  grantees  may  cause  their  legitimate 
titlM  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  American 
tribonale. 

Conformably  to  the  United  Staten  lawR,  le- 
gitimate titles  to  every  description  of  properly, 
personal  and  real,  existing  in  the  ceded  terri- 
tories, are  those  which  were  Icsptimate  titles 
under  the  Mexican  hw  in  California  ami  New 
Mexico,  np  to  the  l3th  of  May,  18 16  ;  and  in 
Tezaa,  np  to  the  Qd  of  March,  IBSfi. 

3.  'nie  government  of  the  United  States,  by 
rappressinff  the  concluding  parariraph  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty,  did  not  intend  to 
depriva  the  Mexican  Republic  of  Ibc  free  and 
nnmtniiied  facility  [faculty }]  of  ceding, 
tranafanibg  and  conveying,  at  any  linie,  as  it 
nmy  jadge  Mst,  the  lamof  Ql!,OUO,000  which 
the  Uaitod  States  government  is  to  deliver  in 
ibeplacea  designated  in  tljs  amended  article. 

"Sbewa  explanations  havini;  been  flcci>|)led 
\j  the  MiDister  of  Foreign  Affnir^  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  he  declared  in  the  name  of  liia 

mnent.  that  with  the  understanding  con- 

d  by  them,  the  same  government  would 
ptwiOOd  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Giiadaloiipe  as 
ntified  bv  the  Senate  and  govcmmcnl  of  the 
Dnhad  natea.  Signed  ancT  sealed,  in  (|uin- 
tnple,  bf  Natuak  CimoaD,  AaiBBOss  H. 
Sxnu,  and  Lma  se  i^  Rosa. 

And  ftutber,  that  if  said  papers  are  in  the 
Deputment  of  Slate,  the  Prenident  ho  reijucxl- 
fld  \0  Inform  the  House  whether  eaid  commis- 
nonen,^.,  gave  said  guaranties,  and  whether 
«id  protoed  has  been  eubmitied  to  the  con- 

of  the  ISIh  article,  (appieesed  by  the  Senate, 
waa  aa  fdlowa;  "Certificatea  in  proper  form, 
bt  the  said  butallmenta  respectively,  iu  such 
nma  ai  dnll  be  derired  by  the  Uexican  jfovem- 
nmt,  and  tmuferabte  by  it,  shall  be  delivered 
la  the  iaid  government  by  that  of  iho  United 
8  ft'**.*— Anil  |A«  Matagt  n/cmd  to,  at  pub- 


sideiation  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
been  wnctluned  by  a  conalitutional  majority  of 
that  body. 

And  further,  that  iho  PreBident  inform  the 
Houne  whether  he  wa.<t  aware  of  the  exiHtonco 
of  said  protocol  at  the  time  of  his  proclamation 
of  the  final  e.vchange  of  ratifications  of  said 
treaty,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1848. 

Objection  being  made  to  the  introduction  of 
the  above  resolutions,  by  Mr.  Houston,  of  Ala- 
bama, on  the  ground  that  as  they  were  rather 
long,  he  desired  to  have  time  to  look  at  tliem, 
they  were  returni'd  to  Mr.  Stephens. 

On  the  5th  of  February,*  a  motion  was  made 
to  Buxpend  the  rules,  snd  allow  tlie  introduction 
of  Mr.  Stephens'  resolutions.  The  yeas  and 
nays  being  demanded,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  181  to  3. 

Mr.  Sti'pheiis,  addressing  the  House  tlierpon, 
said  that  as,  at  the  last  Bcasion  of  Congreen, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  tho  pro- 
clamation thereof  liy  tho  President,  a  call  waa 
made  on  the  Executive  for  the  instructions  to 
ilie  American  Commii>sioncrs,  if  such  com- 
munication were  not  incnmnatible  uiih  the 
public  interests  j  which  the  Executive,  by  his 
Mciisni^  of  July  8,  18-18,  declined,  on  the 
grounri  of  such  incomjiatibiliiy ;  he  did  not,  for 
this  reason,  deem  it  necesHary  to  accompany 
these  rei'oliitions  with  that  precaution.     The 


calU 


I  therefore  maile  unconditional.    If  the 


*  In  the  Senate,  on  the  sume  day,  Mr,  Man- 
gum,  of  North  Carolina,  submitted  a  reMlution 
III  Fiimiliir  import,  to  wit  (in  eub^Iance):  That 
the  President  be  requested  to  have  laid  before 
the  Senate,  In  executive  or  open  sesiiun  in  his 
discretion,  any  instructions  to  Me^isrH.  Sevier  and 
Clifford,  Mininterd,  Ac,  or  to  either  of  them,  prior 
tu  tlie  tatilieiitiim,  by  the  Mexican  Ooveniuient, 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  ic ;  at^o,  the  c 


Mexico  or  any  miniiiters  thereof,  touchini;  the 
effect  or  meaning  of  amendments  made  by  die 
United  StateH  Senate  tu  the  original  treaty,  as 
concluded  at  Ouoduloupe  liidiilgo,  on  the  *^d  of 
February,  ISIS,  wbetlier  Ruch  corretipindence 
and  Biplamitions  were  before  tlie  ratification 
thereof  or  after  it,  and  before  or  contemporaneous 
with  the  eichange  of  ratificalioua,  anil  partico- 
larly  as  ^e^<pL■cts  amenJuient^  affecting  tJio  Blh, 
loth,  and  l:ith  articles;  also,  any  protoctd  or 
utiier  paper,  signed  by  paid  Sevier  and  CliObrd 
anil  any  minister  nf  the  Mesican  Republic,  if  any 
Huch  there  be,  explaining  or  affecting,  or  attempt- 
ing to  explain  ur  aifcot ,  tlie  tri-aty  ae  ratified  by  the 
United  Stales  Senate;  and  alwi,  all  communica' 
tion4  that  pxised  between  any  of  the  ministi^rs 
of  tho  redp«ctive  governments  touching  the  effect 
of  the  amendments  made  by  the  United  States 
Senate  iu  the  aforesaid  original  treaty. 

The  reFolulion  waa  laid  over  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  accordingly  taken  up,  and,  after 
cutuideratioQ,  adopted. — N.  Y.  IltroM  of  t(u  ^*3^, 
•Jtk,  and  Qlh  u/  Fchruary. 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  present  Whig  party  of  England  have 
sustained  another  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Auckland,  who  expired  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, after  suffering  two  days  from  a  paralytic 
attack.  He  was  bom  20th  of  August,  1784  ; 
in  1830  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  Lord  Grey's  administration ;  in  1834  he 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  Governor-general 
of  India,  and  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  post  he  re- 
tained up  to  his  decease.  His  death  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  the  present 
ministry.  The  vacant  post  was  offered  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  was  a  Whig  up  to  1835, 
but  receded  from  that  party  with  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  others,  and  has  since 
been  one  of  their  bitterest  opponents.  On  the 
refusal  of  Sir  James  the  office  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  Ijord  Melbourne. 

The  Financial  Reform  Association,  under 
the  jruidance  of  Mr.  Cobden,  is  exciting  uni- 
versal attention  in  Eno^land,  and  increasing  in 
strength  and  vigor.  His  colleague  in  the  Corn 
Law  agitation,  Mr.  Bright,  seems  desirolis  of 
making  the  extension  of  parliamentary  suffrage 
a  branch  of  the  present  movement,  but  Mr.  Cob- 
den discourarres  the  idea,  on  the  grounds  that 
a  single  definite  object  is  more  like.ly  to  meet 
witii  success,  and  (hat  the  project  would  be 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  who 
are  friendly  to  Financial  Reform,  but  deprecate 
an  alteration  in  the  law  of  suffrage.  Air.  Cob- 
den proposes  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  the 
standard  of  1835,  which  he  states  to  be  eleven 
millions  less  than  that  of  1848.  On  this  basis 
he  would  repeal  the  assessed  taxes,  the  malt 
dutv,  the  duty  on  hops,  the  excise  duty  on  soap 
and  paper,  and  the  advertisement  duty,  and 
would  also  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  to  one 
shilling  a  pound.  This  proposal  is  skillfully 
arranged  to  obtain  the  concurrence  both  of 
town  and  country  people,  as  each  would  ex- 
pect to  share  in  the  reduction.  Mr.  McGregor, 
who  has  long  been  a  laborer  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical economy  and  statistics,  has  also  pro- 
pounded a  scheme.  He  propoees  to  abolish  all 
customs  duties  except  on  eight  articles,  but  as 
these  are  the  most  productive  the  revenue  would 
suffer  but  little.  He  would  reduce  the  naval, 
military  and  general  expenditure  by  about  six 
millions  only,  and  woula  mnt  relief  from  tax- 
atioa,  which  presses  on  the  poorer  classes,  by 
increasing  the  property  tax  to  five  per  cent 


That  some  great  redaction  of  the  nationtl 
expenditure  will  be  proposed  by  the  Ministry 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  seems  to  have 
gained  general  belief.    It  is  said  that  is  all  de- 
partments an  active  and  searching  investigi^ 
tion  is  going  on  under  the  direction  of  ttm 
ministry,  with  that  object  in  view.    In  the 
mean  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  trade 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  the  manufacturers  are 
extending  their  operations,  money  is  plentifol, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  low.    Three  millioDs 
of  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock  subscribed 
for  in  London,  (part  of  *the  sixteen  million  loan^ 
had  been  delivered,  and  was  quoted  at  104  to 
105;  and  all  other  American  securities  were 
rising  in  value.     Emigration  is  brisk,  and  the 
California  fever  has  led  to  the  formation  (or 
the  project)  of  several  mining  and  trading  com- 
panics  in  London,  and  numerous  vessels  have 
sailed,  and  others  are  advertised  for  that  land 
of  promise.    The  continent  of  Europe  is  also 
similarly  affected. 

A  great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the 
death  of  one  hundred  and  forty  unfortunate 
pauper  children,  who  were  placed  by  some  of 
the  London  parish  officers  in  an  establishment 
at  Tooting,  about  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
that  city.  The  whole  case  was  examined  be> 
fore  a  coroner's  jury,  and  by  the  report  of  a 
medical  officer  of  the  sanatory  commission. 
These  children  were,  as  is  usual  in  London, 
boarded  at  an  establishment  out  of  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  removed  from  the 
close  and  crowded  part  of  the  city,  which  is 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children. 
The  medical  witnesses  disagreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease — some  considering  it .  to 
be  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  while  others  neld  a 
differcint  opinion.  But  it  was  shown  on  th« 
investigation  that  Peter  Drouet,  the  keeper  of 
the  house,  had  maintained  the  children  in  over- 
crowded rooms,  with  insufficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  in  a  filthy  state,  and  from  these  causes 
the  disease  had  been,  at  least,  greatly  aggra- 
vated. A  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on  the  bodies 
of  four  of  the  children,  returned  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Drouet,  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  animadversion  on  the 
conduct  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  by  whom 
these  children  had  been  committed  to  Drouet's 
care,  for  having  acted  most  negligently  in  their 
engagements  with  him,  and  in  their  visits  to 
the  establishment  in  performance  of  their  dutj 
towards  the  children.  Drouet  is  committed  to 
\  tBikfib\ativ«\. 
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K  comenlim  or  irealy  between  these  two 
pmmmenta,  "  for  the  improvement  of  tho 
eomnnoicaticina  by  post  between  their  respcc- 
tin  tetritorieB,"  with  the  object  of  promotiDg 
tfat  friendly  relation!  eriating  between  their 
nipeetive  aubjects  and  citizeaa,  bv  placing 
thm  commuDications  on  ■  more  liueml  and 
idfutageoaa  footing,  waa  aigned  in  London 
la  (be  ISth  of  December,  1848,  by  Lord  Pdlmcr- 
ttn,  Chief  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Foreign 
A&in,  Plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  tne 
ftitiih  govemmeDt,*  and  Mr.  Baneron,  the 
ineriean  Hiniater  Plenipotentiary  near  the 
CoQit  <A  St  Jftmei.  on  the  part  of  the  United 
SUsi. 

Tbfa  convention  w&a  confirmed  by  the  United 
Stelei  Senmte,  on  the  5th  of  Janauy,  1849, 

Ud  by  ita  tenns  ettabliahea  the  aeveral  mtea 

if  poatKge  enumerated  in  the  following  anm- 

■uy: 

Sngle  letter  poatage  acrocs  the  «ea, 

S  pence  or  16  cts. 
"  Eng.  Inland  postage,  1^  "  or  3  " 
»      n.  S.  inland  postage,     ...       fi  " 


M  awiMd  on  tho  part  of  the  Briti'ih  goT- 
it  t^  Lord  Falmerstoii  olmie,  uo  account 
of  tbaabaenceof  the  Postmaster  General.    (Let- 


The  aea  postage  to  be  paid  to  the  vcuel  per- 
forming the  service. 

Transit  postage  through  this  country  to  the 
CanailftK,  6  cents ;  and  25  per  cent,  thereon 
for  paying  by  the  ounce,  in-tead  of  paying  by 
the  letter. 

Transit  rate  through  England,  the  inland 
rale  of  \\  pence,  or  3  cents  ;  and  25  per  cent. 
thereon  for  pajing  by  tlie  ounce,  S:c.,  as  above. 

Transil  rates  through  Canada,  tbe  Canada 

Each  nawBpapcr  between  the  United  States 


and  Englund,  1  penny,  o 
Sec,  weighing  3  ounces 
overSoz.  andnnilerSoz 
over  3  oz.  and  ander  4  o 
and  2  pence  or  4  cent 
periodicals,  &c.,  for  every  o 


Periodicals, 


,  Spence,  or  I6centa, 
addition.ll,  on   snch 
or  fraction  <rf 
,    ,  Britiah  PoBl- 

offire  limits. 

The  preceding  letter  rates  are  established 
for  letters  not  exceeding  the  weight  of  half  an 

With  respeel  to  letters  above  that  weight, 
each  country  is  at  liberty  to  employ,  as  regarda 
the  collection  of  the  whole  coml)iiied  rate, 
(which,  on  letters  posted  in  one  couutnr  and 
deliverable  in  llie  other,  mjy  !«  pri'paiil,)  the 
scale  of  progri^s>>ion  in  operaiiun  in  its  own 
territory  for  charging  inland  rate  |jcistage.* 


r 
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The  present  Whig  party  of  England  have 
sastainod  another  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Auckland,  who  expired  on  the  Istof  Janu- 
ary, after  sufFering  two  days  from  a  paralytic 
attack.  He  was  born  20th  of  August,  1784  ; 
in  1830  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  Lord  Grey*8  administration ;  in  1834  he 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  Governor-general 
of  India,  and  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  post  he  re- 
tained up  to  his  decease.  His  death  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  the  present 
ministry.  The  vacant  post  was  offered  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  was  a  Whig  up  to  1835, 
but  receded  from  that  party  with  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  others,  and  has  since 
been  one  of  their  bitterest  opponents.  On  the 
refusal  of  Sir  James  the  office  has  been  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  I^rd  Melbourne. 

The  Financial  Reform  Association,  under 
the  fruidance  of  Mr.  Cobdcn,  is  exciting  uni- 
versal attention  in  England,  and  increasing  in 
strength  and  vigor.  His  colleague  in  the  Corn 
Law  agitation,  Mr.  Bright,  seems  desiroUs  of 
making  the  extension  of  parliamentary  suffrage 
a  branch  of  the  present  movement,  but  Mr.  Cob- 
dcn discourajres  the  idea,  on  the  grounds  that 
a  single  definite  object  is  more  likejy  to  meet 
witii  success,  and  that  the  project  would  be 
weakened  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  many  who 
are  friendly  to  financial  Reform,  but  deprecate 
an  alteration  in  the  law  of  suffrage.  Air.  Cob- 
den  proposes  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  the 
standard  of  1835,  which  he  states  to  be  eleven 
millions  less  than  that  of  1848.  On  this  basis 
he  would  repeal  the  assessed  taxes,  the  malt 
dutv,  the  duty  on  hops,  the  excise  duty  on  soap 
and  paper,  and  the  advertisement  duty,  and 
would  also  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  to  one 
shilling  a  pound.  This  proposal  is  skillfully 
arranged  to  obtain  the  concurrence  both  of 
town  and  country  people,  as  each  would  ex- 
pect to  share  in  the  reduction.  Mr.  McGregor, 
who  has  long  been  a  laborer  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical economy  and  statistics,  has  also  pro- 
pounded a  scheme.  He  proposes  to  abolish  all 
customs  duties  except  on  eight  articles,  but  as 
these  are  the  most  productive  the  revenue  would 
suffer  but  little.  He  would  reduce  the  naval, 
military  and  general  expenditure  by  about  six 
millions  only,  and  woula  ^rant  relief  from  tax- 
atlon,  which  preaaeB  on  the  poorer  clasfies,  by 
increasing  the  property  tax  to  five  per  cent 


That  some  mat  reduction  of  the  nationil 
expenditure  will  be  proposed  by  the  Ministiy 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  ^eems  to  hvn 
gained  general  belief.  It  is  eaid  that  im  all  (!»• 
partments  an  active  and  eearching  inveeti^ 
tion  is  going  on  under  the  direction  of  UM 
ministry,  with  that  object  iii  view.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  tiads 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  the  manufacturers  are 
extending  their  operations,  money  is  plentiftd, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Three  miUioni 
of  United  States  six  per  cent,  stock  subscribed 
for  in  London,  (part  otthe  sixteen  million  lotnO 
had  been  delivered,  and  was  quoted  at  104  t» 
105;  and  all  other  American  securities  were 
rising  in  value.  Emigration  is  brisk,  and  the 
California  fever  has  led  to  the  formation  (or 
the  project)  of  several  mining  and  trading  com- 
panies in  London,  and  numerous  vessels  have 
sailed,  and  others  are  advertised  for  that  land 
of  promise.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  also 
similarly  affected. 

A  great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  the 
death  of  one  hundred  and  forty  unfortunate 
pauper  children,  who  were  placed  by  some  of 
the  London  parish  officers  in  an  establishment 
at  Tooting,  about  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
that  city.  The  whole  case  was  examined  be» 
fore  a  coroner's  jury,  and  by  the  report  of  a 
medical  officer  of  the  sanatory  commisi^ion. 
These  children  were,  as  is  usual  in  London, 
boarded  at  an  establishment  out  of  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  removed  from  the 
close  and  crowded  part  of  the  city,  which  is 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children. 
The  medical  witnesses  disagreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease — some  considering  it. to 
be  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  while  others  held  t 
differ^t  opinion.  But  it  was  shown  on  the 
investigation  that  Peter  Drouet,  the  keeper  of 
the  house,  had  maintained  the  children  in  over- 
crowded rooms,  with  insufficient  food  and  cloth> 
ing,  and  in  a  filthy  state,  and  from  these  causes 
the  disease  had  been,  at  least,  greatly  aggnu 
vated.  A  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on  the  bodies 
of  four  of  the  children,  returned  a  unanimous 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Drouet,  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  animadversion  on  the 
conduct  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  by  whom 
these  children  had  been  committed  to  Drouet's 
care,  for  having  acted  most  negligently  in  their 
engagements  with  him,  and  in  their  visits  to 
the  establishment  in  performance  of  their  duty 
.  towards  the  cluldren.     Drouet  is  committed  to 
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!onrt  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin  gave 
t  on  the  writs  of  error  in  the  cases  of 

Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  Meagher, 
^Manus  and  Patrick  O'Donohuc.  The 
'ere  unanimous  in  sustaining  the  con- 
and  overruh'ng  the  objections  taken  on 
f  the  prisoners,  who  it  is  said  intend 
g  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  can 
e  necessary  certificate  from  the  attor- 
tral.  The  prisoners  were  present  in 
lear  the  decision,  but  no  unusual  excite- 
▼ailed  in  the  court  or  during  their  pro- 
m  theirplace  of  confinement  and  back. 
186  of  Crogarty,  who  had  been  convict- 
snteneed  to  seven  years'  transportation 
illy  training  and  drilling,  has  also  been 
before  the  court  on  writ  of  error ;  when 
*  jastice  said  the  court  was  unanimous 
nnion  that  the  indictment  was  bad  in 
ant,  for  omittin?  to  set  forth  the  exact 
'  the  offense  in  the  words  of  the  statute ; 
efore  that  the  conviction  must  be  set 
d  the  prisoner  discharged.  This  de- 
ill  cause  the  release  of  fifteen  other 
nder  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
rsnance  of  a  circular  from  Mr.  Henry 
M.  P.,  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Irish 
I -was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  subject  of 
I  Poor  Law,  at  which  it  was  unnni- 
condemned  in  its  present  form,  but 
f  approved  of  in  its  principle.     It  <vas 

that  the  Irish  members  should  be  pre- 
tb  some  definite  proposition  to  submit 
ment,  bat  on  this  a  diversity  of  opinion 
irtained,  some  of  the  members  present 
ng  it  would  bo  best  to  have  a  parlia- 
committee  of  inquiry. 
lection  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  as 
t  of  the  French  Republic  seems  to 
"en  considerable  satisfaction  to  num- 
\  imamned  the  country  had  at  last  ob- 
Bettled  form  of  government.  How  far 
ectatioii  wiU  be  realized  is  matter  of 
bnbt ;  but  the  bare  idea  seems  to  have 
le  Parisians  from  the  state  of  deppon- 

which  they  had  so  long  been  the  vic- 
lie  new  year  was  inaugurated  by  a 
ent  reception  given  by  the  new  Prcsi- 
id  Paris  again  assumed  its  wonted 
visits  and  presents  were  exchanged 
gf  to  established  custom.  The  day, 
,  had  scarcely  passed  when  a  change 
inistry  was  announced  which  appears 

arisen  from  the  undefined  relations 
xi^t  between  the  President  and  the 
The  former  having  appointed  a 
of  the  fine  arts,  M.  Leon  ae  Malle- 
nister  of  (he  Interior,  refused  to  coun- 
he  appointment,  on  the  ground  that 
nation  appertained  to  his  department, 
0  the  President.  The  President  also 
d  from  M.  de-Malleville  some  letters 
iments  relative  to  the  Boulogne  and 
fg  Mfbin  which  were  in  the  official 


possession  of  the  latter,  who  refused  to  deliver 
tliem  up :  they  are  said  to  contain  several 
curious  letters  written  by  police  agents  against 
the  present  President.  Tnis  caused  the  seces- 
sion of  M.  de  Malleville  and  of  M.  Bixio,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  who 
took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  his  col- 
league. M.  Leon  Fancher,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  has  succeeded  M.  de  Malleville.  and 
the  post  of  the  former  has  been  conferred  on 
M.  Lacrospe,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
General  Cavaignac,  but  nevertheless  belonged 
to  the  moderate  party.  The  letter  of  the  Presi- 
dent which  caupod  the  retirement  of  M.  de 
Malleville  also  complained  that  diplomatic  dis- 
patches were  received  by  the  prefect  of  police, 
and  not  communicated  to  the  nead  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Durin^i  a  debate  on  the  afiairs  of  Italy  the 
Foreifjn  Minister  declared  that  negotiations  for 
a  meoiation  had  been  seriously  commenced,  but 
that  until  they  had  proceedecl  further  the  gov- 
ernment would  observe  the  greatest  reserve  on 
the  question.  He  asserted  ttiat  the  Provisional 
Government  had  inaugurated  two  systems  of 
policy — the  one  open  and  pacific,  the  other 
an  underhand  policy  of  agitation.  This  remark 
called  M.  Lamartine  up  to  reply. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
but  a  few  months  since  was  elected  by  imi- 
versal  suffrage,  appears  doomed  to  an  in- 
voluntary suicide.  Its  popularity  appears  to 
have  departed,  for  what  rea.«5on  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  and  its  immediate  dissolution 
loudly  called  for — possibly  from  the  desire  for 
the  pleasurnble  excitemeut  of  a  fresh  canvass 
and  a  repetition  of  the  exercise  of  the  new 
franchise.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  are 
pouring  in  from  the  departments,  insisting  on 
the  members  bringing  their  official  exibtonce 
to  a  speedy  termination,  and  the  subject  has 
been  debated  with  much  animation.  It  is  im- 
possible the  Assembly  can  long  maintain  its 
existence,  and  a  proposal  to  convoke  a  National 
Ijegislative  Assembly  in  March  is  under  con- 
sideration, but  tliis  has  met  with  little  success 
hitherto,  for  on  its  being  brought  forward  the 
Assembly  "  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,"  and 
thus  evaded  coming  to  any  decisive  vote. 

The  conspirators  of  the  16th  of  May  are 
ordered  to  be  tried  before  tlie  High  National 
Court.  The  Red  Republicans  appear  to  be 
restless,  and  ready  to  start  into  activity  at  the 
shortest  notice.  The  Club  nuisance  is  so  great 
in  Paris,  that  a  law  for  tlieir  entire  pupprc  s.»^ion 
is  talked  of ;  the  leaders  advise  the  members 
to  confine  their  present  exertions  within  doors, 
and  not  to  risk  themselves  in  the  streets,  which 
appears  fatal  to  their  exertions  :  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  of  the  places  of  meetinjr 
are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm.  The  Socialist  faction  appears  divided 
in  itself ;  a  duel  has  taken  place  between  Count 
D' Alton  Sheet«Kiev>^i>«xA^.\y^^'^Ow>^*i^^ 
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The  present  Whig  party  of  England  have 
Bustainpii  another  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Auckland,  who  expired  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, after  suffering  two  days  from  a  paralytic 
attack.  He  was  bom  20th  of  August,  1784  ; 
in  1830  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  Lord  Grey's  administration  ;  in  1834  he 
became  Fir^^t  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  made  Govenior-geneml 
of  India,  and  in  1846  he  returned  to  the  head 
of  the  Bo:ird  of  Admiralty,  which  post  he  re- 
tained up  to  his  decease.  His  death  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  to  the  present 
ministry.  The  vacant  post  was  offered  to  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  was  a  Whiff  up  to  1835, 
but  receded  from  that  party  with  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  Fnincis  Rurdett,  and  others,  and  has  since 
been  one  of  their  bitterest  opponents.  On  the 
refusal  of  Sir  James  the  otiicc  has  boon  con- 
ferred on  Sir  Francis  Barin<^,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  I^rd  Melbourne. 

The  Financial  Reform  Association,  under 
the  jrnidanco  of  Mr.  Cobdon,  is  exciting  uni- 
versal attention  in  Enrrland,  and  increasinjr  in 
strength  ami  vigor.  His  colloague  in  the  Corn 
Law  aijiration,  Mr.  Brijrht,  seems  desirotis  of 
making  the  extension  of  parliamentary  sufTrago 
a  branch  of  the  proisent  moveinont,  but  Mr.  Cob- 
don disroura^ies  the  idea,  on  the  grounds  that 
a  Hin;;le  delinife  ol)jcct  is  more  likoly  to  meet 
witii  success,  antl  that  the  project  would  be 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  who 
are  fticndly  to  Financial  R'^fonn,  but  di'precate 
an  alloration  in  the  law  of  sutlrage.  Mr.  Coh- 
den  pr()[>oso8  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to  liie 
standard  of  1835,  which  he  states  to  be  eleven 
miUions  less  than  that  of  18 18.  On  this  basis 
he  would  ropeiil  the  assessed  taxes,  the  malt 
duty,  the  duty  on  hops,  the  excise  duty  on  soap 
and  paper,  and  the  advertisement  duty,  and 
would  also  reduce  tiie  duty  on  tea  to  one 
shilling  a  pound.  This  proposal  is  skillfully 
arranged  to  obtain  the  concurrence  b<.Uh  of 
town  and  country  people,  as  each  would  ex- 
pect to  share  in  the  reduction.  Mr.  McGregor, 
who  has  long  been  a  laborer  in  the  field  of  po- 
litical economy  and  statistics,  has  also  pro- 
pounded a  scheme.  He  proposes  to  abolish  all 
customs  duties  except  on  eight  articles,  but  as 
these  are  the  most  productive  the  revenue  would 
suffer  but  little.  He  would  reduce  the  naval, 
military  and  general  expenditure  by  about  six 
miJliona  only,  and  would  grant  relief  from  tax- 
ati'on,  which  presides  on  the  p(K)reT  classes,  by 
iacrc&tiing  tlie  property  tax  to  five  per  cent. 


That  some  mat  reduetion  of  the  natkml 
expenditure  will  be  proposed  l^  the  Miniitiy 
on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  seems  to  htn 
gained  general  belief.  It  is  said  that  im  alt  d^ 
partments  an  active  and  searching  investigap 
tion  is  going  on  under  the  direction  of  ut 
ministry,  with  that  object  in  view.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  that  txadi 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  the  manufacturers  tit 
extending  their  operations,  money  is  plentifol, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  low.  Three  millicoi 
of  United  States  six  per  cent  stock  subeciibed 
for  in  Ix)ndon,  (part  orthe  sixteen  million  lotnj 
had  been  delivered,  and  was  quoted  at  104  to 
1 05 ;  and  all  other  American  securities  wM 
rising  in  value.  Emigration  is  brisk,  and  tht 
California  fever  has  led  to  the  formation  (or 
the  project)  of  several  mining  and  trading  co» 
panics  in  London,  and  numerous  vessels  bill 
sailed,  and  others  are  advertised  for  that  Uni 
of  promise.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  altf 
similarly  affected. 

A  great  excitement  has  been  caused  by  thi 
death  of  one  hundred  and  forty  nnfortumti 
pauper  children,  who  were  placed  by  some  of 
the  London  parish  officers  in  an  establishinent 
at  Tooting,  about  seven  miles  to  the  south  of 
that  city.  The  whole  case  was  examined  b^ 
fore  a  coroner's  jury,  and  by  the  report  of  i 
medical  officer  of  the  sanatory  commi'i^ioD. 
These  children  were,  as  is  usual  in  liDndoo, 
boarded  at  an  establishment  out  of  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  removed  from  tbi 
close  and  crowded  part  of  the  city,  which  ii 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children. 
The  medical  witnesses  disagreed  as  to  thi 
nature  of  the  disease — some  considering  it  to 
be  the  Asiatic  Cholera,  while  others  held  t 
different  opinion.  But  it  was  shown  on  tbi 
investigation  that  Peter  Drouet,  the  keeper  of 
the  house,  had  maintained  the  children  in  over- 
crowdetl  rooms,  with  insufficient  food  and  clolli' 
ing,  and  in  a  filthy  state,  and  from  these  cauMi 
the  disease  had  been,  at  least,  greatly  ar^ 
vated.  A  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on  the  bodld 
of  four  of  the  children,  returned  a  unanimooi 
verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Drouet,  accoia- 
panied  with  a  strong  animadversion  on  tiio 
conduct  of  the  guardians  of  the  union  by  whoo 
those  children  had  been  committed  to  Drouet'b 
care,  for  having  acted  most  negligently  in  tbeif 
engagements  with  him,  and  in  their  visits  to 
the  establishment  in  performance  of  their  doty 
towards  tlie  children.     Drouet  is  committed  to 
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The  Conrt  of  Qneen*s  Bench  in  Dublin  gave 
Wsrment  on  the  writs  of  error  in  the  cuses  of 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  Thomas  F.  Meagher, 
T.  B.  McManiis  and  Patrick  O'Donohuo.  The 
jidges  were  unanimous  in  sustaining  the  con- 
fictions  and  overruling  the  objections  taken  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners,  who  it  is  said  intend 

rlifig  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  can 
]  the  necessary  certificate  from  the  attor- 
ney-general. The  prisoners  were  pref«ent  in 
eoQit  to  hear  the  decision,  but  no  unusual  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  court  or  during  their  pro 
pws  from  theirplace  of  confinement  and  back. 
TTie  case  of  Giogarty,  who  had  been  convict- 
ri  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation 
for  illegally  training  and  drilling,  has  also  boon 
broaght  before  th«*  court  on  writ  of  error ;  when 
the  cinief  justice  said  the  court  was  unanimous 
ta  the  opinion  that  tlie  indictment  was  bad  in 
tiwy  count,  for  omitting  to  tset  forth  tlie  exact 
Mlnre  of  the  offense  in  the  words  of  the  statute ; 
tad  therefore  that  the  conviction  must  be  set 
tside  and  the  prisoner  discharged.  This  dc- 
eiibn  will  cause  the  release  of  fifteen  other 
pirties  under  sentence  of  imprisonment. 

In  pursuance  of  a  circular  from  Mr.  Henry 
Gntlan,  M.  P.,  a  meeting  of  some  of  the  Irii<h 
ttoiberB  was  held  in  Dublin  on  the  subject  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Iaw,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
■onsly  condemned  in  its  present  form,  but 
pnerallv  approved  of  in  its  principle.  It  was 
pwposed  that  the  Irish  mem!)ers  should  be  pre- 
pirwi  with  some  definite  proposition  to  .siilunit 
to  Parliament,  but  on  this  a  diversity  of  opinion 
Wsentertainetl,  some  of  the  members  present 
considering  it  would  bo  best  to  have  a  parlia- 
nentary  committe*?  of  inquiry. 

The  election  of  Prinre  I/»nis  NiipoK»on  as 
Pterident  of  the  French  Re})Ublic  seems  to 
b»ve  given  con>*iilenible  Fati<fsiction  to  num- 
ber who  imaj/ined  the  country  hail  at  l.'iNt  o!j- 
tftined  a  setth'd  form  of  ijov"rnment.     Iluw  far 
Ibit  expectation  will  be  realized  i^  matter  of 
ierious  doubt ;  but  the  Imre  idea  seems  to  have 
niwd  the  Parisians  from  the  state  of  despon- 
dency of  which  they  had  so  long  been  the  vic- 
tims.   The  new  year  was  inaugurated  by  a 
Otgnificent  rece[)tion  given  by  the  new  Presi- 
^t,  and   Paris   again   assumed   its   wont(  d 
fiiety — visits  and   presents  were  oxchanj:ed 
•ccording  to  estat)Iished   custom.     The  day, 
bowever,  had  scarcely  pas.-ed  when  a  ciiange 
IB  the  Ministry  was  announced  which  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the   imdefined  rrl.itions 
which   cxiht  lx?tween   the   Pn\«^ident  anri  the 
Hini^try.      The  former    having  appointed   a 
director  of  the  fine  arts,  M.  Leon  do  Malle- 
ville,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  refused  to  coun- 
tonicu  the  appointment,  on  the  ground  that 
the  nomination  appertained  to  his  department, 
ind  not  to  the  President.     The  President  also 
draiandod  from  M.  de  Malleville  some  letters 
id4  documents  relative  to  the  Boulogne  and 
Strasbourg  affairs  which  were  in  the  official 


possession  of  the  latter,  who  refused  to  deliver 
them  up :  they  are  said  to  contain  several 
curious  letters  written  by  police  agents  against 
the  present  President.  This  caused  the  seces- 
sion of  M.  de  Malleville  and  of  M.  Bixio,  tho 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  who 
took  the  same  view  of  the  matter  as  his  col- 
league. M.  Leon  Fancher,  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  has  succeeded  M.  de  Malleville.  and 
the  post  of  the  former  has  been  conferred  on 
M.  Ijacrosse,  who  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
General  Cavaignac,  but  nevertheless  belonged 
to  the  moderate  party.  The  letter  of  t!ie  Presi- 
dent which  causoii  the  retirement  of  M.  do 
Malleville  also  complained  that  dii)lomatic  dis- 
patches were  received  by  the  prefect  of  jolice, 
and  not  communicated  to  the  nead  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Durin^l  a  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Italy  the 
Foreign  Minister  declared  that  negotiations  for 
a  mediation  had  hem  seriously  commenced,  but 
that  until  they  had  proceeded  further  the  gov- 
ernment would  observe  the  greatest  reserve  on 
the  question.  He  asserted  that  the  Provisional 
Government  had  inaugurated  two  systems  of 
policy — the  one  ojien  and  pacific,  the  other 
an  underhand  policy  of  agitation.  This  remcrk 
called  M.  Limartine  up  to  reply. 

The  National  Con^stituent  Assembly,  which 
but  a  few  months  since  was  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  appears  deemed  to  an  in- 
voluntary suicide.  Its  popularity  apix-tirs  to 
have  departed,  for  what  rea.^on  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  ;  and  its  immediate  disMilution 
loudly  called  for — possibly  from  the  de:«ire  for 
the  plcHsuniblo  excitemcut  of  a  fresh  canvass 
and  a  repetition  of  the  exercise  of  the  new 
franchise.  Pctilif.ns  and  remonstr:inC'"3  are 
pouring  in  from  the  departments,  in- i» ting  on 
tho  members  brip;iin;r  ihtir  (ificial  exi>U  lice 
to  a  sj)eedy  terinination,  and  the  sulii»  et  Las 
been  delated  with  much  animation.  It  i-  iin- 
possil)I»?  the  Assembly  can  long  maintain  its 
existence,  and  a  proposal  to  convoke  a  Nutional 
Legisliitivc  Assembly  in  March  is  under  con- 
sideration, but  this  has  met  with  little  success 
hitherto,  for  on  it«*  U-ing  brought  f 'rwiin!  the 
Assembly  "  passed  to  the  order  of  tlie  dny,"  and 
thus  evaded  Cf)minj'  to  anv  decisive  vcte. 

The  conspinUors  of  the  15th  of  May  are 
ordered  to  be  tried  Iwfore  the  Ilijrh  Nati'iual 
Court.  The  Red  Kepnblicans  appear  to  be 
restless,  an<l  ready  to  start  into  activity  at  the 
shortest  notice.  The  Club  nuisance  is  so  great 
in  Paris,  that  a  law  for  their  entire  suppn  s-.-ion 
is  talked  of;  tho  leaders  advise  the  m<  uibcrs 
to  confine  their  present  exertirms  within  deurs, 
and  not  to  risk  tliemselves  in  the  streeb«,  which 
appears  fatal  to  their  exertions  :  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  neighborhood  of  the  places  of  meiMi!i;f 
are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  and 
alarm.  The  Socialist  faction  appears  dividi.'d 
in  itself ;  a  duel  has  vAeu  \vWe  \>e\>»;^^T^Vlc>\\\\\. 
D'Alton  Shee,  iin  ex-pe>et ,  wA  !&..  l^^Vi^eOivnA  ^ 
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chief  editor  of  HiQ  Riwlution  Democratique,  in 
which  both  parties  were  wounded. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  President  sent  to  the  National 
Assembly  the  names  of  three  persons,  one  of 
whom  they  were  to  elect  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  names  given 
were,  M.  Vivien,  Gen.  Baraguay  d'llilliers, 
and  M.  IJoulay  (de  la  Muerthc).  The  latter 
was  elected,  and  it  is  singular  that  he  is  the 
only  Bonapartist  in  any  prominont  position  in 
the  fjfovornmont,  the  principal  members  of  the 
Ministry  belonging  to  the  Orleans  and  the 
Legitimist  party.  The  President  has  only 
succeeded  in  giving  one  place  of  trust  (the 
governorship  of  the  Invalides)  to  a  friend.  His 
ministry  have  superseded  all  his  other  family* 
and  personal  appointments.  Count  de  Wa- 
lewski,  a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor,  was 
destined  for  minister  at  Turin,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  forced  to  give  way,  and  Gen.  Palet 
was  appointed ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Prince  de 
la  Moskwa  Tson  of  Marshal  Ney)  was  supersed- 
ed by  M.  Drouet  de  la  lluys,  after  being  in 
po>!ses!iion  of  the  credentials  given  to  him  by 
the  President. 

Tnide  and  commerce  are  improying  in  France, 
but  the  still  uncertain  state  of  affairs  is  a  great 
im|)ediniont  to  both.     The  Budget  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  the  year  18-49  exhibits  the 
immense  dolicitof  715  millions  of  francs  at  the 
end  of  tha*:  year,  but  this   includes  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  previous  twelve  months.     The 
finances  of  the  city  of  Paris  during  the  period 
sucCf'O'liiiir  the  Revolution  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, sliow  u  deficit  of  18  millions  of  francs,  for 
threo  millions  of  which  there  are  no  vouchers. 
Th(^  indirect  taxes  of  France  for  the  last  year 
show  a    diminution   below  the   year    1817  of 
M3,853.000fr.,  and  below  the  previous  year  of 
1-U).501,000  fr.     The   ministerial    account    as 
pres(»nted  shows  a  diminution  of  the  receipts 
for  1819  as  compared  with  1848  of  437,718,732 
fr.     Trie  expenses  have  been  con.siderably  re- 
duced :  the  naval  and  military  reduction  will 
effect  a  saving  of  nearly  100  millions  of  francs. 
The  armv  is  to  be  reduced  from  602,196  men 
to  380,824. 


The  Pope  still  continues  in  exile  at  Gaeti. 
On  his  flight  the  government  was  assumed  by 
a  Supreme  Junta,  who  are  to  resign  in  favor  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly,  so  soon  as  it  can  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.      In  the  meu 
time  the  Pope  has  applied  to  Austria  and  Sptio 
for  the  assistance  necessary  to  restore  him  to 
his  throne,  and  an  armed  intervention  i^r  thtt 
purpose  by  some  of  the  Catholic  couDtries  ii 
confidently  expected.     France   was   tbongfat 
likely  to  interfere,  upon  which  the  Prince  lie 
Canino,  son  of   Lucicn    Bonaparte,  who  ii 
attempting  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  R^ 
man  Republicans,  threatened   his  cousin,  tiK 
President,  that   some    awkward    disclouRi 
should  be  made,  if  the  French  govemmrtl 
should  interfere.    The  clergy  in  the  Ruan 
States    have  been    exerting    their   iDflnnci 
against  the  present  radical  rulers,  who  in  if' 
turn  have  promulgated  a  decree  that  all  vhi 
shall  attempt  to  prevent  the  convocation  of  tb 
electoral  colleges,  to  kindle  civil  war,  or  to  ad- 
vise the  people  or  the  arrov  to  resist  the  oputir 
tiUed  autliorities,  shall  be  cleclared  disturbencf 
public  order,  and  enemies  of  their  countrTtts 
bo  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  lav. 
To  carry  out  this  decree,  "  A  Committee  cf 
Public   biafcty,"  of  tlie  true  Jacobin  kiniii 
established  at  Rome  under  the  Prefect  of  B^ 
lice,  who  is  commanded  to  carry  the  law  ufio 
execution  with  rapidiiy  and  energy ;  and  eWT 
provincial  president  is  immediately  to  estabU 
a  similar  commission. 

The  Austrian  arms  have  met  with  gretf 
success  in  Hungary.  The  capitals  Biida  lud 
Pesth  have  surrendered  unconditionally.ini! 
the  Hungarian  insurgent  forces  are  diviJrf 
and  scattered.  The  Frankfort  Parliament 
have  determined  that  the  head  of  the  Ge^ 
manic  Empire  shall  bo  vested  in  one  of  li* 
crowned  heads  of  Germany,  and  it  is  snppowd 
it  will  be  shortly  declared  hereditary.  Tl« 
republicans  in  the  Assembly  have  met  with* 
complete  defeat,  and  the  present  opinion  seeai 
to  be  that  the  King  of  Prussia  will  be  calK'dlB 
the  new  dignity.  Prussia  is  tranquil,  and  tl« 
elections  under  the  new  constitution  are  ^ 
grossing  quietly. 
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The  Gorffias  of  Plato,  with  Notes.  By  Theo- 
VOKZ  D.  WooLSEY.  New  edition,  with  ad- 
ditionfl.     Boston:  Munroc  &.  Co.     1848. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  commend  to 
our  readers  this  valnable  work.  The  name  of 
ks  learned  and  accomplished  editor  is  sufficient 
warranty  of  ita  excellence.  Tts  first  edition, 
pdUiahed  in  1842,  ban  been  introduced  into  our 
■ort  respectable  colleges,  and  is  widely  and 
fcvofably  known  both  to  American  and  Eng- 
bh  scholars.  His  previous  publications  also, 
editions  of  select  Greek  Tragedies,  have  gained 
tat  their  author  a  reputation  which  entitles 
tfery  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  his  mind  to 
|M«  as  current  throughout  the  realm  of  Fchol- 
anhip.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  strict- 
Cit  tj«ay,  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  will 
fimiDish  their  estimation. 

Our  present  object  is  only  to  briefly  notice 
the  Introduction  which  is  prefixed  to  the  text 
of  the  dialogue,  **  with  a  view  to  give  an  ex- 
phnation  and  criti(]uo  of  the  argument."  It 
bgins  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Greek  sopli- 
iMs,  their  origin,  history  and  character,  and  of 
the  life  of  Gorgias*  wlm,  in  the  present  work, 
ii  made  a  type  of  this  c.lar^s.  Their  characttT 
if  perhaps  stifficiently  developed  in  the  course 
of  Ifie  dialogue.  From  other  of  the  writings 
of  Plato  some  additional  traits  may  be  learned  : 
bot  the  Hentimentf  and  reasoningf  of  (lormas 

ft 

tod  I'olus  adiiiimblv  exhibit  the  utter  selfish- 
aes-^  the  deni;il  **of  all  objective  truth,"  and 
thorough  contempt  for  :i  trufh-scokinj;  |»ijilo.=()- 

ey,  which  formed  their  disiinijuisiiinpr  and 
ndamental  characteristics.  Without  faith  in 
finue,  they  could  have  only  sclti.-h  aims ; 
ieeminu  personal  :ijri;randizem«»nt  the  natural 
tad  worthy  object  of  man's  desire,  tii^y  tried 
fifryihiug  by  the  rriteriou  of  i«ucci»ss.  I'he 
tme  sophist  was  the  prince  of  demagogues. 
Hi*  jiole  pursuit  was  |)«)wer;  for  this,  the 
•ecniing  was  preferred  to  the  rc'al,the  pl.iusible 

tOthp    ^^MlIld. 

In   striking    contrast    stands    the    Platonic 

Sorr.i'.'^,  ill  thi»  attitinl';  of  an  in'juirer  after 

*ni:Ii.     I'hilosnpliy  is  the  ohjt'ct  of  hih  passion  ; 

i«<i>c(*Mrses  not  tu  thi^  many  but  to  the  few  ; 

■w  In^ijUfiits  M'lt  the   crowded  nj^ora,    prefer- 

^^2  '"   wiii^prr  in  a  corner  to  a  few   like- 

'niii'lt'd  dirsciples.    This  siruple,  inquiring  spirit 

^H  not  go  unrewarded ;  his  search  is  not  in 

^in;  hut  h»»  attains  to  grand  truths,  which  lift 

«3iin  al)ovo  the  things  of  sense  and  time,  into 

^rp;.Mi»nsof  the  Rpiritual  and  infinite.     His 

fninriples  of  action  approach   well    nigh   to 

Christian  morality.     His  thoughts  shine  like 


stars  across  the  darkness  of  far-ofT  centuries, 
nnqucnched  by  tiie  sun  of  revelation.  His 
voice  sounds,  even  to  our  ears,  as  if  fiis  lips 
had  been  touched  by  a  coal  from  ofl'  the  altar 
of  inspiration.  To  live  a  holy  life ;  to  lead 
the  people  in  the  paths  of  right;  to  welcome 
just  punishment  as  the  medicine  of  the  soul ; 
If  need  be  to  suflTer  and  die  for  the  ri«rht ;  such 
are  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  tlii^  martyr 
for  truth.  This  noble  character,  the  reason- 
ings which  overthrow  the  positions  of  the 
sophists,  the  eloquent  rebukes  of  their  fla- 
gitious principles,  and  the  exquisite  irony 
which  exposes  them  to  intellectual  contempt 
as  well  as  moral  reproi>ation,  are  all  ably  ad- 
verted to  in  the  IntrtxJuction,  by  ri'inarks  in- 
tersfKjrsed  throughout  the  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Nor  does  the  judicious  editor  sufler  admira- 
tion to  render  hiin  blind  to  his  author's  defects, 
but  they  are  plainly  and  frf-ely  pointrd  out.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  students  of  Plato's  writings 
to  l)ecouie  such  zealous  Platoni>ts  as  to  feel  or 
affect  contempt  for  all  other  f)hilo?ophers  ;  they 
cry  out  against  '*the  noisy  Baroniasui  of  our 
day,-'  f(»rgetting  how  much  it  has  done  to 
elevate  the  masses,  whom  the  folK)\v»Ts  of  the 
academy  would  have  left  without  t-llort  to 
redeem.  It  is  the  natural  error  into  which 
ardent  minds  are  carried  wh(»n  th«\v  cease  to 
exercise  a  sound  and  iiuj)artial  jud;rtnent.  Into 
it,  however,  Mr.  Woolsey  ha-i  by  no  means 
fillen :  indeed,  in  another  pul)licatir>n  he  has 
defended  the  reigning  philosophy  a p^aiiu<t  char- 
ges of  earthly  anil  uuspiritu-il  t*>ndeni'ips. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  hardly  know  where 
to  find,  in  the  same  department  of  literature, 
the  e<iual  of  this  Introduction,  for  clearness  of 
exphumtion,  and  fair,  unbiased  criticism,  com- 
bine<l  with  delicate  appreciation  of  beauties 
both  in  thought  and  style. 

Uj)on  the  iKviy  of  the  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, which  are  annex»'<!  to  the  tfxt,  we 
forl)ear  to  couunent.  He  who  would  criticise 
their  scholarship  must  fir.-t  climb  with  diiHculty 
to  an  eminence  whence  he  is  ca}Kibh;  of  ap- 
preciating it.  In  one  place  only,  w»»  ar.j  sorry 
to  observe  what  seem  to  us  rntirrly  out  of 
jjlace  and  contrary  to  his  usual  taste,  viz  :  an 
application,  however  just,  of  principles  in  the 
dialogue,  to  |K»litical  matters  of  our  own  day, 
about  which  men's  opinions  widely  differ. 

With  works  of  this  cliaractf'r,  carefully 
edited,  we  are  now  w«ll  supplied,  hut  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  to  find  good  translo' 
tions  of  Plato  bo  rare,  and  so  little  knowa 
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chief  editor  of  the  Rivolulion  Democratique,  in 
which  both  parties  were  wounded. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  President  sent  to  the  National 
Assembly  the  names  of  three  persons,  one  of 
whom  they  were  to  elect  to  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  names  given 
were,  M.  Vivien,  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
and  M.  Boulay  (de  la  Muerthe).  The  latter 
was  elected,  and  it  is  singular  that  he  is  the 
only  Bonapartist  in  any  prominent  position  in 
the  government,  the  principal  members  of  the 
Ministry  belonging  to  the  Orleans  and  the 
Legitimist  party.  The  President  ha«  only 
succeeded  in  giving  one  place  of  trust  (the 
governorship  of  the  InvaJides)  to  a  friend.  His 
ministry  have  superseded  all  his  other  family* 
and  personal  appointments.  Count  de  Wa- 
lewski,  a  near  relative  of  the  Emperor,  was 
destined  for  minister  at  Turin,  but  the  Presi- 
dent was  forced  to  give  way,  and  Gen.  Palet 
was  appointed ;  and  In  like  manner  the  Prince  de 
la  Moskwa  (son  of  Marshal  Ney)  was  supersed- 
ed by  M.  Drouet  de  la  Huys,  after  being  in 
possession  of  the  credentials  given  to  him  by 
the  President. 

Trade  and  commerce  are  improving  in  France, 
but  the  still  uncertain  state  of  affairs  is  a  great 
impediment  to  both.  The  Budget  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  the  year  1849  exhibits  the 
immense  deficit  of  715  millions  of  francs  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  but  this  includes  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The 
finances  of  the  city  of  Paris  during  the  period 
succeedinof  the  Revolution  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, show  a  deficit  of  18  millions  of  francs,  for 
three  millions  of  which  there  are  no  vouchers. 
The  indirect  taxes  of  France  for  the  last  year 
show  a  diminution  below  the  year  1847  of 
143,853,000  fr.,  and  below  the  previous  year  of 
146,501,000  fr.  The  ministerial  account  as 
presented  shows  a  diminution  of  the  receipts 
for  1849  as  compared  with  1848  of  437,718,732 
fr.  The  expenses  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced :  the  naval  and  military  reduction  will 
effect  a  saving  of  nearly  100  millions  of  francs. 
The  army  is  to  be  reduced  from  602,196  men 
to  380,824. 


The  Pope  still  continues  in  exile  at  Gaeta. 
On  his  flight  the  government  was  assumed  by 
a  Supreme  Junta,  who  are  to  resign  in  favor  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly,  so  soon  as  it  can  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.      In  the  mean 
time  the  Pope  has  applied  to  Austria  and  SpuD 
for  the  assistance  necessary  to  restore  him  to 
his  throne,  and  an  armed  iuterveiition  f^r  th&t 
purpose  by  some  of  the  Catholic  countries  is 
confidently  expected.     France   was   tbonght 
likely  to  interfere,  upon  which  the  Prince  de 
Canino,  son  of   Lucien    Bonaparte,  who  ii 
attempting  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Ro* 
man  Republicans,  threatened  his  cousin,  tbe 
President,  that   some    awkward    disclosam 
should  be  made,  if  the  French  govemmeot 
should  interfere.    The  clergy  in  the  Rumio 
States    have  been   exerting    their   inflaence 
against  the  present  radical  rulers,  who  in  le- 
tum  have  promulgated  a  decree  that  all  who 
shall  attempt  to  prevent  the  convocation  of  tba 
electoral  colleges,  to  kindle  civil  war,  or  to  ad- 
vise the  people  or  the  army  to  resist  the  cowii&' 
tuted  authorities,  shall  be  declared  disturbers  oC 
public  order,  and  enemies  of  their  country,  to 
be  punished  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  la^* 
To  carry  out  this  decree,  "  A  Committee  ol 
Public  Safety,"  of  the  true  Jacobin  kind,  U 
established  at  Rome  under  the  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice, who  is  commanded  to  carry  the  law  into 
execution  with  rapidity  and  energy ;  and  everr 
provincial  president  is  immediately  to  establiflfa 
a  similar  commission. 

The  Austrian  arms  have  met  with  great 
success  in  Hungary.  The  capitals  Buda  and 
Pesth  have  surrendered  unconditionally,  aiwJ 
the  Hungarian  insurgent  forces  are  divided 
and  scattered.  The  Frankfort  Parliament 
have  determined  that  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic Empire  shall  be  vested  in  one  of  tbe 
crowned  heads  of  Germany,  and  it  is  supposed 
it  will  be  shortly  declareid  hereditary.  The 
republicans  in  the  Assembly  have  met  with  & 
complete  defeat,  and  the  present  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  King  of  Prussia  will  be  called  to 
the  new  dignity.  Prussia  is  tranquil,  and  tbo 
elections  under  the  new  constitution  are  pro* 
grossing  quietly. 
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We  Chmas  of  Plato,  wUh  Notes.  By  Theo- 
IK»I  D.  WooLSEY.  New  edition,  with  ad- 
ditioiM.     Boston:  Munroe  &.  Co.     1848. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  commend  to 
tm  readers  this  valnable  work.  The  name  of 
h  learned  and  accomplished  editor  is  sufficient 
wuTELDty  of  its  excellence.  Its  first  edition, 
piblbihea  in  1842,  has  been  introduced  into  our 
BMt  respectable  colleges,  and  is  widely  and 
&vorab]y  known  both  to  American  and  Eng- 
lidi  scholars.  His  previous  publications  also, 
afitions  of  select  Greek  Tra^dies,  have  gained 
ir  their  author  a  reputation  which  entitles 
Sfery  thing  bearing  the  impress  of  his  mind  to 
pM8  as  current  throughout  the  realm  of  schol- 
uibip.  Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  strict- 
eit  assay,  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  will 
finuoish  their  estimation. 

Out  present  object  is  only  to  briefly  notice 
the  Introduction  which  is  prefixed  to  the  text 
of  the  dialogue,  "  with  a  view  to  give  an  ex- 

eition  a!nd  critique  of  the  argument.''  It 
OS  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  Greek  soph- 
ists, their  origin,  history  and  character,  and  of 
the  life  of  Gorgias,  who,  in  the  present  work, 
k  made  a  type  of  this  class.  Their  character 
IJ*  perhaps  safficiendy  developed  in  the  course 
^  the  aialogne.  From  other  of  the  writings 
'^  Plato  some  additional  traits  may  be  learned ; 
^t  the  sentiments  and  reasoning  of  Gorgias 
^  Polus  admirably  exhibit  the  utter  seltish- 
^ss,  the  denial  "of  all  objective  truth,"  and 
^oroagh  contempt  for  a  truth-pcekintr  philoao- 
ly,  which  formed  their  distinguirihiiig  and 
lodamental  characteristics.  Without  faith  in 
rtne,  they  could  have  only  sclfi.'^h  aims ; 
lemtng  personal  aggrandizement  the  natural 
id  worthy  object  of  man's  desire,  they  tried 
rerything  by  the  criterion  of  success.  The 
He  sophist  was  the  prince  of  demagogues. 
ia  sole  parsoit  was  power;  for  this,  the 
leming  was  preferred  to  the  real,  the  plausible 
I  the  sound. 

In  striking  contrast  stands  the  Platonic 
ocrates,  in  the  attitude  of  an  inquirer  after 
rath.  Philosophy  is  the  object  of  his  passion ; 
e  discourses  not  to  the  many  but  to  the  few ; 
e  frequents  not  the  crowded  ngora,  prefer- 
ing  to  whisper  in  a  comer  to  a  few  like- 
linded  disciples.  This  simple,  inquiring  spirit 
oes  not  go  unrewarded ;  his  search  is  not  in 
ain ;  bot  be  attains  to  grand  truths,  which  lifl 
im  above  the  things  of  sense  and  time,  into 
be  regions  of  the  spiritual  and  infinite.  His 
'rinciples  of  action  approach  well  nigh  to 
Christian  morality.    His  thoughts  shine  like 


stars  across  the  darkness  of  far-off  centuries, 
unquenched  by  the  sun  of  rovttlatiou.  His 
voice  sounds,  even  to  our  ears,  as  if  his  lips 
had  been  touched  by  a  coal  from  off  the  altar 
of  inspiration.  To  live  a  holy  life ;  to  lead 
the  people  in  the  paths  of  ri<rlit ;  to  welcome 
just  punlshnjent  us  the  medicine  of  the  soul ; 
If  need  be  to  sullbr  and  die  for  the  rijrht;  such 
are  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  this  martyr 
for  truth.  This  noble  character,  the  reason- 
ings which  overthrow  the  positions  of  Iho 
sophists,  the  eloquent  rebukes  of  their  fla- 
gitious principles,  and  the  exquisite  irony 
which  exposes  them  to  intellectual  contempt 
as  well  as  moral  reprobation,  are  all  ably  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Inlroduciion,  by  riMiiarks  in- 
terspersed througiiout  the  analysis  of  the  arjju- 
mcnt. 

Nor  does  the  judicious  editor  suffer  admira- 
tion to  render  him  blind  to  his  author's  defects, 
but  they  are  plainly  and  freely  j>oinlod  out.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  students  of  Plato's  writings 
to  l)ecome  such  zealous  Platoni.v.ts  as  to  feel  or 
affect  contempt  for  nil  other  philosophers  ;  they 
cry  out  against  "  the  noisy  Baroniasm  of  our 
day,"  forgetting  how  much  it  has  done  to 
elevate  the  masses,  whom  the  followers  of  the 
academy  would  have  left  without  effort  to 
redeem.  It  is  the  natural  error  into  which 
ardent  minds  are  carried  when  they  cease  to 
exercise  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment.  Into 
it,  however,  Mr.  Woolsey  has  by  no  means 
fallen ;  indeed,  in  another  publication  he  ha;? 
defended  the  reigriing  philosophy  agfaiivst  char- 
ges of  earthly  ami  unspiritual  tendencies. 

On  the  whole,  we  should  hardly  know  where 
to  find,  in  the  same  department  of  literature, 
the  equal  of  this  Introduction,  for  clearness  of 
explanation,  and  fair,  unbiased  criticism,  com- 
bined with  delicate  appreciation  of  beauties 
both  in  thought  and  style. 

U|)on  the  bodv  of  the  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, which  are  annexed  to  the  text,  we 
iforbear  to  comment.  He  who  would  criticise 
their  scholarship  must  first  climb  with  ditficulty 
to  an  eminence  whence  he  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating it.  In  one  place  only,  we  are  sorry 
to  observe  what  seem  to  us  entirely  out  of 
place  and  contrary  to  his  usual  taste,  viz  :  an 
application,  however  just,  of  principles  in  the 
dialogue,  to  political  matters  of  our  own  day, 
about  which  men's  opinions  widely  differ. 

With  works  of  this  character,  carefully 
edited,  we  are  now  well  supplied,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  to  find  good  translo' 
tions  of  Plato  so  rare,  and  so  litUe  known 
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A  more,  thorough  study  and  imitation  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  of  our  literature,  would  no 
doubt  add  that  richness  and  flexibility  of  lan- 
guage which  is  wanting  in  many  of  these  very 
elegant  productions  of  Mr.  Taylor. 


Industrial  Exchanges  and  Social  Remedies, 
with  a  consideration  of  Taxation.  By  Dvd. 
Parish  Barhydt,  author  of  "  Letters  from 
Europe."  Geo.  P.  Putnam:  New  York. 
1849. 

This  is  a  treatise  advocating  free  trade ;  it 
cost  the  author  the  evenings  of  a  month  to 
write  down  his  thouglils  on  the  subject.  The 
arguments  are  slightly  varied  from  the  usual 
line  on  these  topics.  The  style  of  the  volume 
is  light  and  pleasing ;  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment, very  few  facts.  Freedom  of  interchange 
of  commodities  is  taken  to  be  the  universal 
solvent  of  all  politicoK^conomical  difficulties. 
A  treatise  ought  to  be  written  to  show  that  the 

freat  secret  of  prosperity  in  a  nation  is  to  pro- 
uce  nothing  but  corn  and  potatoes ;  that  all 
professions  but  those  of  the  farmer  are  bad 
and  injurious.  This  treatise  should  bo  for 
America ;  a  brother  to  it  should  then  be  written 
for  England,  condemning  every  species  of  in- 
dustry except  manufactures  and  commerce. 
These  works  should  be  patronized  by  the  gov- 
ernments, and  other  kinds  suppressed  ;  very 
soon  there  would  be  a  free  trade  and  free  manu- 
factures quite  perfect,  all  carried  on  by  English- 
men. 


History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
to  vie  Peace  of  Paris.  By  I^kd  Mahon. 
Edited  by  Henry  Reed,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Penn.  2  vols, 
large  8vo.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 
1849.     Philad.  G.  S.  Appleton. 

"The  era  of  the  Georges  in  England  may 
be  compared  to  the  era  of  the  Antonines  at 
Rome.  It  was  a  period  combining  happiness 
and  glory ;  a  perioa  of  kind  rulers  and  a  pros- 
perous people.  While  improvement  was  ad- 
vancing at  home  with  gigantic  strides,  while 
great  wars  were  waged  abroad,  the  domestic  re- 
pose and  enjoyment  of  the  nation  were  scarcely 
ever  for  a  moment  broken  through.  The  current 
was  strong  and  rapid,  but  the  surface  remained 
smooth  and  unrumed.    Laves  were  seldom  lost, 


either  by  popular  breaches  of  thelaw,  or  bj 
rigorous  execution.  The  population  augmei 
fast,  but  wealth  augmented  faster  stifi ;  C4 
forts  became  more  largely  diffused,  and  kno 
edge  more  generally  cultivated.  Unlike 
era  of  the  Antonines  tliis  prosperity  did  not 
pend  on  the  character  of  a  single  man."  1 
IS  the  opening  sentence  of  Loni  Mahon's  gi 
history  of  the  times  of  the  Georges,  which 
pears  simultaneously  with  Macaulay's  Hist 
of  England,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harp< 
On  comparing  the  styles  of  these  two 
markable  works,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
preference  to  Lord  Mahon's,  as  more  quiet  t 
dignified,  and  carrying  with  it  an  appearand 
greater  care  for  matter  than  for  manner. 


The  History  of  England  from  the  Accessioi 
James  11.  By  Thomas  Babikgton  I 
CAULAY.  Vols.  1st  and  2nd.  8vo.  h 
York :  Harper  &.  Bros.  1849. 

This  long  expected  history,  by  the  most  I 
liant  and  popular  essayist  of  our  day,  hai 
length  been  given  in  a  cheap  and  elegant  ft 
to  the  American  public.  We  refrain  from 
comment  upon  it  at  present,  as  it  is  our  inl 
tion  to  give  our  readers  a  full  review  of 
work  as  soon  as  possible. 


Democracy  in  France.  By  Monsieur  Gut 
late  Prime  Minister ;  author  of  the  Hisl 
of  Civilization,  &c.  &c.  D.  Appleton 
Co. :    New  York  ;  1849. 

The  late  Prime  Minister  of  France,  i 
citizen  Guizot,and  an  author,  has  given  in 
pamphlet  his  own  view  of  the  condition  of 
ciety  in  France,  and  has  proposed  the  remt 
The  principles  he  advocates,  formed  chi 
upon  the  study  of  our  own  and  the  Eng 
Constitution  and  history,  have  been  rep 
edly  and  in  various  ways  set  forth  in  this  jour 
We  commend  the  work  to  the  attention  ol 
considerate  and  prudent  politicians,  as,  to 
minds,  the  completest  and  soundest  polii 
essay  of  modern  times  which  we  have  > 
read.  It  gives  the  very  pith  of  constituti 
conservatism,  as  distinguished  from  poli 
biffotry,  and  opposed  to  social  and  poli 
radicalism.  It  is  useless  to  quote  from 
book.  Every  politician  who  can  procur 
will  read  it  of  course. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


At  a  time  when  the  golden  treasures  of 
California  are  attracting  nearly  all  regards 
BKQd  al^orbing  nearly  all  interest,  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  neglect  other  aspects  of  the 
case  which  are  even  more  remarkable  and 
wonderful.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
touch  (and  our  space  will  allow  us  to  do 
scarcely  more  than  barely  touch)  upon 
some  of  those  considerations  which  go  to 
show  the  immense  results  that  seem  des- 
eed to  follow  from  our  new  territorial 
^oisitions  on  the  Pacific. 

It  is  no  ordinary  position,  that  in  which 
•Qese  acquisiJons  have  placed  us.  It  is  a 
*^tion  of  the  deepest  world-wide  histori- 
J^  significance.  It  is  so  with  reference  to 
*^  peculiar  relations  which  those  new 
^ititories  stand  in  to  our  nation  and  to  the 
^t  of  the  world.  It  is  so  with  reference 
^  all  that  constitutes  the  world's  histori- 
^  present,  which,  springing  out  of  all  the 
Patt,  contains  in  itself  the  mighty,  unc- 
ooked, undisclosed  future.  Its  signifi- 
Caoce  is  not  so  much  in  what  we  actually 
see  to-day,  as  in  what  we  know  must  come 
to  pass,  as  the  stream  of  the  world's  his- 
Uxry  goes  broaidening  and  deepening  on  in 
iie  ages  to  come.  Its  significance  is  in 
act  that  it  contains  the  elements,  the  prin- 
iflea,  the  forces  of  a  new  centraliza- 

lON  OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.      It  is 

he  beginning  of  a  great  American  epoch 
a  the  history  of  the  world.  Just  as  cer- 
ainly'  as  there  was  a  period  when  Asia 
ras  historically  the  centre  of  the  world ; 
Ad  subsequently  a  period  when  Europe 
lecame  so ; — just  so  certainly  the  acquisi- 
ion  of  these  territories  on  the   Pacific, 
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seems  destined  to  make  our  country  the 
world's  historical  centre.  Over  the  two 
oceans  that  wash  our  eastern  and  our  west- 
ern shores,  Europe  and  Asia  seem  des- 
tined to  reach  forth  their  arms,  to  meet 
and  shake  hands  with  each  other  across 
our  continent.  We  do  not  say  we  can  pre- 
dict with  absolute  certainty  when  and  how 
far  this  is  to  be ;  but  we  say  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  world,  its  civiliza- 
tion, its  science,  its  arts,  its  commerce,  its 
means  of  communication — there  are  the 
conditions,  the  forces,  which  have  but  to 
work  naturally  forward  in  the  direction 
they  are  now  working,  and,  in  all  human 
likelihood,  this  stupendous  result  must  in 
due  time  come  to  be  accomplished — a  new 
historical  centralization  of  the  nations,  and 
America  the  mediator  between  both  sides 
of  the  old  world. 

Just  consider  how  the  case  stands.  In 
the  sequel  of  a  war,  which  it  is  not  needful 
for  us  to  characterize  further  than  by  say- 
ing that  all  unnecessary  wars  are  un- 
just wars — in  the  sequel  of  this  war,  we 
have  gained  by  a  fair  purchase  an  im- 
mense accession  to  our  territories  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Our  government  now 
stretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the 
Atlantic  connecting  us  with  Europe  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  Pacific  connecting  us  with 
Asia  on  the  other  side ;  and  from  the  great 
chain  of  inland  waters  on  the  north,  lying 
nearly  on  the  furthest  line  of  the  temper- 
ate zone,  to  the  tropical  regions  on  the 
south — embracing  an  area  nearly  as  large 
as  all  those  states  of  Europe  put  together, 
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which  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
have  been  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of 
the  world. 

And  how  stands  it  with  our  nation,  con- 
sidered as  the  possessors,  the  occupiers  of 
this  vast  territory?  In  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  alive,  we  have  grown  from 
three  millions  of  people  to  more  than 
twenty  millions ;  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  many  now  alive  may  live  to  see  us 
grown  into  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
That  immense  region  of  our  country  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  call 
the  West — a  term  wliich  has  gone  on  con- 
stantly receding  and  extending  in  its  ap- 
plication from  the  Ohio  to  the  Missouri, 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — 
that  immense  region  has  become  full  of 
life  and  of  men ;  innumerable  steamboats 
swiftly  meet  and  pass  each  other  on  the 
great  rivers,  where  not  long  ago  the  soli- 
tary ark  floated  down  the  stream ;  and  all 
along  their  banks,  where  the  hunter  and 
the  trapper  but  yesterday  sought  their 
game,  great  towns  and  cities  have  sprung 
up  all  astir  with  the  multitudinous  hum 
of  men,  and  resounding  with  the  din  of  la- 
bor and  of  traffick ;  receiving  and  exchang- 
ing the  products  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
acres  of  those  vast  fertile  plains,  through 
which  those  mighty  rivers  flow — plains 
where  the  sturdy  labor  of  ten  thousand 
thousand  strong-armed  settlers  has  made 
the  tall  prairie  grass  give  place  to  waving 
fields  of  corn  and  wheat. 

But  what  has  hitherto  been  our  Great 
West,  must  cease  to  be  so  now.  Our 
true  West  has  passed  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  lies  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  from  Oregon  to  California. 

And  the  question  now  arises,  whether 
those  vast  territories  are  to  bo  filled  up 
rapidly  with  people,  and  to  rcm:iin  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  nation,  standing  in  a 
living  social  and  political  union  with  the 
States  this  side  the  Rocky  Mountains  ? 
Of  this,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country, 
this  seems  likely  to  be  secured  by  the 
golden  attractions  that  are  drawing  thou- 
sands and  thousands  thither  from  the  At- 
lantic shores,  from  all  parts  of  our  country 
and  from  other  quarters  of  the  world. 

But  this  alone,  the  mere  filling  up  of 
the  country  by  settlers,  going,  even   the 


great  majority  of  them,  from  among  oar^ 
selves,  and  carrying  the  spirit  and  the  love 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  desire  to  re- 
main in  political  union  with  us  ;  this  will 
not  of  itself  be  enough  to  make  those 
territories  a  permanent  integral  portion  of 
the  United  States,  ami  to  secure  those 
stupendous,  world-embracing  historical 
consequences  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
For  if  communication  is  to  be  maintained 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores 
only  by  long  voyages  around  Cape  Horn, 
or  even  by  the  shorter  route  through  a 
foreign  state,  across  the  Isthmus  by  Cha- 
gres  to  Panama,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  a  permanent  political  union  can  be 
preserved.  The  action  of  our  central 
government  can  scarcely  in  this  way 
stretch  itself  to  embrace  and  keep  the 
whole  in  a  true  political  connection.  The 
great  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  deserts 
said  to  lie  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
nation,  will  form  a  barrier  to  prevent  the 
sense  of  oneness,  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional feeling,  and  of  true  social  and  poli- 
tical union.  But  let  the  stupendous  re 
suits  of  modem  science  be  applied,  let  th 
great  projected  lines  of  railroad  commtini- 
cation  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  conti 
nent ;  let  the  telegraphic  wires  electrically 
unite  them ;  and  how  different  the  case* 
Yet  there  is  nothing  impracticable  in  this 
nothing  visionary ;  nothing  near  so  wonder 
ful  in  the  prospect  of  its  speedy  accom — 
plishment  as  in  what  has  already  beei^ 
actually  accomplished  in  the  recent  past^ 
And  there  are  causes,  commercial  and  po- 
litical, which  are  as  sure  to  work  out  its 
speedy  accomplishment,  as  the  sun  is  sure 
to  rise  and  set.  And  how  easily  then, 
under  God,  is  the  problem  solved  of  bind- 
ing and  keeping  together,  in  a  living  social 
and  civil  union,  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  continent.  The  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  to  all  practical  effect,  will 
sink  down.  The  barriers  of  time  and 
space  will  be  annihilated.  The  tide  of 
emigration,  setting  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  can  roll  through  the  mountain 
passes  ;  and  men  can  transport  themselves 
from  our  eastern  shores  to  settle  on  the 
Pacific  in  one  quarter  of -the  time,  and  with 
one-tenth  of  the  hardships  that  were  in* 
volved  in  emigrating  from  New  York  to 
Ohio  fifty  years  ago,  or  to  the  more  west- 
em  States  even  twenty  years  ago.     Be- 
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^esentattves  from  Oregon  and  California 
o  reach  their  seats  in  the  Capitol  more 
uckly  and  more  easily  than  representa- 
res  came  from  New  Hampshire  once, 
dd  to  this  the  communication  of  thought, 
using  literally  with  the  speed  of  light- 
og  to  and  fro  across  the  continent,  and 
om  the  central  seat  of  government  to  the 
notest  points  in  the  circuit  of  the  nation ; 
id  how  different  is  the  problem  of  bind- 
g  together  in  a  central  union  immense 
id  remote  states,  from  what  it  was  in  the 
06  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  took  more 
ijrs,  and  we  do  not  know  but  we  may 
ymore  weeks,  for  the  central  govern- 
eat  of  Rome  to  communicate  with  its 
mote  provinces,  even  along  the  great 
ilitary  roads  (those  prodigious  monu- 
satf  of  Roman  grandeur)  than  it  will 
ke  minutes  to  carry  the  action  of  our 
ntral  government  to  the  shores  of  the 
idfic,  and  to  any  other  remotest  point 

the  nation.  Add  again  to  this  the 
meness  of  language,  institutions  and 
t«,  which  will  prevail  throughout  the 
iites;  the  effect  of  the  reserved  sove- 
ign  rights  of  the  several  States  in  sccur- 
g  all  local  interests  and  satisfying  all 
«il  sense  of  importance ;  while,  at  the 
Hne  time,  membership  in  the  Union  se- 
ires  innumerable  advantaj^es  not  other- 
Me  attained,  and  gratilics  the  larger 
sue  of  national  importance.  Put  these 
lings  together,  and  we  do  not  sec  why, 
ider  God,  we  may  not  remain  centrally 
lited  as  a  nation,  though  wo  grow  to  be 
ty  States  and  three  hundred  millions  of 
JOpIe.  The  action  of  all  historical  causes, 
iKtical,  social,  commercial,  seems  to  tend 
Jre  clearly  to  this  than  to  anv  contrary 
wit.  We  can  soe  but  one  disturbini; 
use  to  CJist  the  shadow  of  ill  omen  ovit 
Mc  bright  auguries,  and  that  is  in  the 
titution  of  slavery  in  the  Southern 
ites,  and  in  the  hnslilc.  fo«'lini;s  it  has 
jendored.  Hut  tlie  sninllnoss  of  the 
•4  whore  slavery  exists,  or  ov(t  ran 
St,  as  compared  with  the  whole  area  of 

country  ;  the  diminished  relative  poli- 
il  imporUmce  of  the  South  in  the  future 
at  growth  of  population  in  the  free 
tes ;  the  increasinuf  conviction  in  the 
'e  States  that  slavery  makes  them 
)r,  (a  conviction  wliich  the  contrast 
ween  the  growth  of  the  slaveholding 
of    the    adjacent    non-slaveholding 


States  forces  more  and  more  strongly 
home;)  the  importance  of  the  Union  to 
the  South,  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the 
South  to  the  Union ;  and  finally,  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  convictions  on  the  subject 
in  the  South,  and  the  predominance  of 
wise  and  conciliating  counsels  at  the 
North,  will  we  trust,  under  God,  solve 
this  problem  without  rupture,  by  the 
gradual  ultimate  dying  out  of  slavery  at 
the  South,  in  the  same  way  that  it  has 
died  out  at  the  North  ;  a  result  which,  we 
believe,  would  have  already  been  substan- 
tially realized  in  the  more  northern  slave- 
holding  States,  but  for  the  exasperation  of 
feeling  produced  in  the  South  by  the  fa- 
natic violence  displayed  in  some  quarters 
at  the  North. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  question 
of  slavery  will  not  retard  the  rapid  filling 
up  of  the  country  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  great  lines  of  railroad  communication 
will  be  made,  and  the  telegraphic  wires 
will  be  set  up  along  the  track.  This  may 
be  held  for  certain.  And  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  vast,  yet  simple  and  alto- 
gether outward  and  physical  result,  is  of 
profounder  importance,  and  must  be  so 
regarded  by  every  one  who  knows  how  to 
estimate  events  in  their  true,  historical  sijr- 
nificance,  than  all  the  revolutions  in  the 
States  of  Europe,  which  have  made  the 
year  1848  a  year  of  wonders  in  the  chroni- 
cles  of  the  world. 

Its  effect  will  not  be  limited  to  the  bind- 
ing together,  in  a  true  national  union,  the 
two  sides  of  our  continent.  It  must  work 
a  chanm^  in  the  whole  commercial  relations 
of  the  globe.  The  tnide  of  China,  and  of 
a  large  portion  of  Asia,  must  find  its  way 
across  the  western  ocean  to  our  Pacific 
shores,  building  up  great  towns  and  cities 
there,  and  thence  across  the  continent  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  there  to  meet  the 
trad(;  of  Kuropo  coming  over  tlie  Atlnntio 
on  its  western  route.  And  thus  for  Europe 
the  old  problem  of  a  western  passage  to 
the  Indies  will  be  solved  in  a  way  that 
Columbus  nev(u*  dreamed  of,  when  he  set 
out  to  find  it  across  the  trackless,  unknown 
seas.  New  York  will  thus  lie  within 
twenty-five  days  of  China,  and  ten  days 
of  Europe ;  and  must  become  the  great 
entrepdl  uf  the  world.  Thus  w«»  bee  how 
the  connection  between  the  extern  and 
western  coasts  of  our  continent.  (^VsAaVi  S& 
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certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed,) must  change  the  commerce  of  the 
globe. 

And  this  change  involves  other  changes, 
affecting  the  whole  course  and  character 
of  the  history  of  himianity,  social,  poUti- 
cal  and  moral.  This  is  a  point  that  needs 
not  be  argued  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  competent  to 
appreciate  the  working  of  historical  causes. 
Always  the  stream  of  the  world's  history 
has  been  drawn  into  the  course  of  the  great 
lines  of  commercial  communication ;  and 
this  must  be  more  than  ever  the  case  in 
the  present  and  coming  age.  America 
must  become  the  centre  of  the  world; 
and  that  not  in  a  merely  physical  or  com- 
mercial way,  but  in  a  deeper,  true  histori- 
cal sense — a  sense  not  to  gratify  an  over- 
weening national  pride  and  vain-glorious- 
ness,  whereof  we  have  already  more  than 
enough,  but  a  sense  full  of  momentous 
responsibilities,  involving  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  evil  as  well  as  of  good. 

Our  country  has  entered  on  a  new  epoch 
in  its  history.  From  this  year  we  take  a 
new  start  in  national  development;  one 
that  must,  more  than  ever  before,  draw 
the  world's  history  into  the  stream  of  ours. 
This  enlargement  of  our  own  niitional 
sphere  takes  place,  too,  remarkably  enough, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  whole  old-settled 
order  of  things  in  Europe  is  breaking  up 
and  passing  forever  away ;  and  the  old 
world  turns  its  eyes  to  the  new  with  a 
sense  never  felt  before,  that  its  destiny  is 
bound  up  with  ours.  The  life  of  Europe 
seems  destined  also  to  pour  itself  upon  our 
shores,  as  never  in  times  pabt,  and  to  help 
form  that  yet  unfonncd  national  charac- 
ter which  the  coming  age  must  determine 
for  us. 

Now,  for  what  purpose  has  the  provi- 
dence of  God  conducted  our  nation  un- 
consciously through  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years,  to  the  edge  and  prospect  of 
such  a  stupendous,  startling  future  ? 

We  say  the  providence  of  God  ;  and 
we  say  this,  not  as  mere  words  of  course — 
a  customary  phrase,  without  meaning. 
For  as  certainly  as  Divine  Providence  is 
recognized  for  a  truth  at  all,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  two  elements  in 
history,  a  Divine  element  as  well  as  a  hu- 
man element ;  that  a  Divine  idea  is  ever 
realizing  itself  in  the  historical    life  of 


humanity,  as  truly  as  in  the  life  of  nature  ^ 
in  the  events  of  human  history,  as  in  th^- 
phenomena  of    the  material  world ;    an. 
idea  not  realized,  nor  to  be  apprehended, 
in  the  developments  of  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  in  the  flow  of  generations  and  ages. 
The  disciplinary  education  of  the  human, 
race — ^this,  we  believe,  is  the  divine  idea^ 
that  underUes  the  whole  history  of   the 
world.     We  have  divine  commentaries 
this  effect  upon  some  of  the  most  significant 
portions  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 

Herein  is  the  great  and  peculiar  interest 
of   the   most  ancient    historical  records. 
They  contain  not  only  the  authentication 
of  the  idea,  but  its  authentic  application 
to  the  course  of  events.     They  enable 
to  see  what  otherwise  we  might  not 
able  to  see  in  any  such  determinate  way.— 
They  disclose  to  us  the  providence  of  God^i* 
interposing  with  a  special  moral  purposes 
in  events  which,  to  all  outward  appear — 
ance,  were  the  mere  results  of  the  ordinar|r' 
laws  of  nature  and  of  the  working  of  or- 
dinary historical  causes.   Behind  the  series 
of  outward  events  we  are  made  to  see  the 
Supreme  Disposer  touching  the  springs  of 
human  action,  permitting  or  thwarting  the 
outward  results  of  men's  free  determina- 
tions, and  swaying  with  absolute  grasp  the 
agencies  of  nature.     And,  beyond  ques- 
tion, the  great  purpose  for  which  these 
historical  records,  enlightened   by   these 
divine  commentaries,  have  come  down  to 
us,  is  to  teach  impressively,  for  all  nations 
and  for  all  times,  the  great  truth  that  the 
providence    of    God    is    the    genius   of 
human  history.     If  we  had  similar  com- 
mentaries on  the  world's  whole  history, 
the  same  great  truth  which  is  so  impres- 
sivel  v  tiiuijht  in  those  records  would  doubt- 
less  be  seen  with  equal  clearness  on  the 
face  of  all  the  histoiy  of  the  world.     If 
the  records  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  were 
accompanied  with  like  authentic  interpreta- 
tions, we  should  then  see  clearly  the  Divine 
as  well  as  the  human  element  in  history. 

But  none  the  less  is  it  necessary  to  a 
right  conception  of  history  that  we  should 
recognize  the  idea  of  Divine  Providence, 
even  where  we  lack  the  clear,  authentic 
application  of  the  idea  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  events.  The  mind  and  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  as  well  as  the  mind  and 
the  hand  of  man,  have  been  in  all  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  the  nations — in  the 
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fvias  cf  Plato^  with  Notes.  By  Theo- 
6.  WooLSET.  New  edition,  with  ad- 
I.     Boston:  Munroe  &.  Co.     1848. 

9  not  deem  it  necessary  to  commend  to 
era  this  valuable  work.  The  name  of 
ed  and  accomplished  editor  is  sufficient 
f  of  its  excellence.  Its  first  edition, 
d  in  1842,  has  been  introduced  into  our 
spectable  colleges,  and  is  widely  and 
f  known  both  to  American  and  Eng- 
)lara.  His  previous  publications  also, 
of  select  Greek  Tragedies,  have  gained 
r  author  a  reputation  which  entitles 
ing  bearing  the  impress  of  his  mind  to 
current  throughout  the  realm  of  schol- 
Nor  is  there  any  fear  that  the  strict- 
f,  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  will 
I  their  estimation. 

resent  object  is  only  to  briefly  notice 
dduction  which  is  prefixed  to  the  text 
alogue,  "  with  a  view  to  give  an  ex- 
a  and  critique  of  the  argument."  It 
rith  a  short  sketch  of  the  Greek  soph- 
r  origin,  history  and  character,  and  of 
>f  Gorgias,  who,  in  the  present  work, 
a  type  of  this  class.  Their  character 
ps  sufficiently  developed  in  the  course 
lialoguo.  From  other  of  the  writings 
some  additional  traits  may  be  learned; 
sentiments  and  reasoning  of  (lorjjias 
us  admirably  exhibit  the  utter  Heltish- 
j  denial  "of  all  objective  truth,"  and 
h  contempt  for  a  truth-srekiriir  philo.'O- 
lich  formed  their  di.stiiijjuishinjr  and 
ntal  characteristics.  Without  faith  in 
they  could  have  only  selfi.-h  aims ; 
personal  atrirrandizement  the  natural 
;hy  object  of  man's  desire,  they  tried 
ng  by  the  criterion  of  success.  The 
►hist  was  the  prince  of  demagonrnes. 
>  pursuit  was  power;  for  this,  the 
was  preferred  to  the  real,  the  plausible 
)und. 

ikinu  contrast  stands  the  Platonic 
,  in  the  attitnd«;  of  an  inquirer  after 
l*hilo.-()pliy  is  the  obj<?ct  of  his  passion  ; 
irses  not  to  th«»  many  but  to  tlie  few  ; 
[♦Mits  not  the  orowd«'d  a^jora,  prefer- 
wl»is|M.-r  in  a  corner  to  a  few  like- 
lisciplcs.  This  siinple,  infjuiring  spirit 
go  unrewarded;  his  search  is  not  in 
t  he  attains  to  grand  truths,  wiiich  lift 
c  the  things  of  sense  and  time,  into 
ns  of  the  spiritual  and  infmitc.  His 
s  of  action  approach  well  nigh  to 
I  morality.     His  thoughts  shine  like 


stars  across  the  darkness  of  far-off  centuries, 
unquenched  by  the  sun  of  revelation.  His 
voice  sounds,  even  to  our  ears,  as  if  his  lips 
had  been  touched  by  a  coal  from  off  the  altar 
of  inspiration.  To  live  a  holy  life ;  to  lead 
the  people  in  the  paths  of  right ;  to  welcome 
just  punishment  as  the  medicine  of  the  soul ; 
if  need  be  to  suffer  and  die  for  the  rijrlit;  such 
are  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  this  martyr 
for  truth.  This  noble  character,  the  reason- 
ings which  overthrow  the  positions  of  the 
sophists,  the  eloquent  rebukes  of  their  fla- 
gitious principles,  and  the  exquisite  irony 
which  exposes  them  to  intellectUHl  contempt 
as  well  as  moral  reprobation,  are  all  ably  ad- 
verted to  in  the  Introduction,  by  p'lnarks  in- 
terspersed throughout  the  analysis  of  the  arj^u- 
ment. 

Nor  does  the  judicious  editor  suffer  admira- 
tion to  render  him  blind  to  his  author's  defects, 
but  they  are  plainly  and  freely  pointed  out.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  students  of  Plato's  writings 
to  become  such  zealous  Platoni^ts  as  to  feel  or 
affect  contempt  for  all  other  philosophers  ;  they 
cry  out  against  "  the  noisy  Baconiasin  of  our 
day,-'  forgetting  how  much  it  has  done  to 
elevate  the  masses,  whom  the  followers  of  the 
academy  would  have  left  without  clTort  to 
redeem.  It  is  the  natural  error  into  which 
ardent  minds  are  carried  when  they  cease  to 
exercise  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment.  Into 
it,  however,  Mr.  VVoolsey  has  by  no  means 
fallen ;  indeed,  in  another  publication  he  has 
defended  the  reigning  philosophy  ajritiivst  char- 
ges of  earthly  and  unspiritual  tendencies. 

On  the  whole,  we  shoiild  hardly  know  where 
to  find,  in  the  same  department  of  literature, 
the  equal  of  this  Introduction,  for  clearness  of 
explanation,  and  fair,  unbiased  criticism,  com- 
bined with  delicate  appreciation  of  beauties 
both  in  thought  and  style. 

U|)on  the  body  of  the  notes,  critical  and  ex- 
planatory, which  are  annexed  to  tfio  text,  wo 
forbear  to  comment.  He  who  would  criticise 
their  scholarship  must  fir.^t  climb  with  dilliculty 
to  an  eminence  whence  he  is  capable  of  ap- 
preciating it.  In  one  place  only,  we  are  sorry 
to  observe  what  seem  to  us  entirely  out  of 
[ilace  and  contrary  to  his  usual  taste,  viz  :  an 
application,  however  just,  of  principles  in  the 
dialogue,  to  political  matters  of  our  own  day, 
about  which  men's  opinions  widely  diflTer. 

With  works  of  this  character,  carefully 
edited,  we  are  now  well  supplied,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  to  find  good  trarutlo' 
tions  of  Plato  so  rare,  and  so  little  known 
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iDinost  mind  and  heart,  in  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  of  all 
these  causes,  the  religious  convictions  and 
systems  of  a  people,  resting  as  they  do 
upon  one  of  the  most  deep-seated  senti- 
ments of  human  nature,  are  the  most 
powerful.  Equally  undeniable  and  un- 
denied  is  the  fact  that  Christianity,  consi- 
dered as  a  special  constitution  of  religion, 
not  only  has  had  an  historical  existence 
for  near  two  thousand  years,  but  in  nearly 
all  that  time  has  been  one  of  the  most 
significant  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  the 
religious  constitution  prevailing  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  is  wrought  more  or 
less  into  the  civil  and  social  life,  into  the 
convictions  and  habits  of  our  own  nation, 
and  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  into  the 
course  of  whose  history  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  drawn;  and  no 
sane  man  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  superseded  in  the  ages  to  come  by 
any  other  special  religious  constitution. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  religion  in  the  coming 
age,  it  is  to  be  the  Christian  religion. 

Now,  what  we  have  to  say  is,  that  if 
Christianity  is  to  exist  to  any  good  purpose 
in  the  new  and  grand  career  of  develop- 
ment on  which  the  world  is  entering,  it  must 
exist  not  as  a  mere  formula,  not  as  a  mere 
outward  institute,  but  as  a  true  moral 
power,  an  organic  life  power  in  the  histo- 
rical life  of  the  world.  It  must  exist  as  a 
counteracting  power  to  the  naturally  de- 
structive tendencies  resulting  from  any 
prodigious,  unchecked  overgrowth  of  the 
mere  intellectual  and  physical  elements  in 
the  life  of  the  people.  Grandeur  and 
wealth,  luxury  and  corruption,  dissolution 
and  ruin,  this  is  the  brief  but  accurate 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  extinct,  but 
once  most  powerful,  empires  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  he  has  read  history  to  but 
little  purpose,  and  has  but  little  compe- 
tency to  read  it  to  any  good  purpose,  who 
does  not  know  that  without  some  adequate 
conservative  moral  power,  our  national 
history  will  sooner  or  later  be  summed  up 
in  the  same  words.  And  we  may  safely 
challenge  any  man  to  deny  that  Christian- 
ity, in  the  proper  working  of  its  spirit  and 
principles,  h  that  adequate  conservative 
jpoyf^T.  We  may  safely  challenge  any 
man  to  imagine  any  other  power  which, 


either  in  its  own  nature,  or  in  the  likeli- 
hood of  its  organic  incorporation  into 
modem  civilization,  can  for  one  moment 
be  regarded  as  equally  adequate,  or  at  all 
approaching  to  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  so  permeating  and  sanctifying  the 
elements  of  high  physical  civilization,  as  to 
secure  the  permanent  welfare  and  tme 
perfection  of  the  social  state. 

We  say  Christianity,  in  the  proper  work- 
ing of  its  spirit  and  principles ;  for  as  a 
spiritual,  a  moral  power,  it  can  work  only  as 
it  is  let  work ;  it  may  be  thwarted,  resisted, 
perverted.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  history 
of  Christianity  enters  into  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  deepest  theme,  the  inmost 
sense  of  the  world's  whole  history — ^the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  This 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  or  we  cannot  form 
a  right  historical  appreciation  of  it.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  it  has  been  strug- 
ghng  with  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
evil.  And  if  it  has  not  yet  brought  hu- 
manity to  a  state  of  social  perfection,  if  it 
has  not  accomplished  the  social  perfection- 
ment  of  any  nation  where  it  has  obtained 
a  footing,  one  thing  is  undeniable  ;  it  has 
carried  Christendom  to  a  higher  point  of 
social  and  moral  development  than  any 
nation  of  Pagan  antiquity  ever  attained* 
To  its  power  is  due  all  that  distinguishes- 
modem  civilization,  all  that  makes  it  supe* 
rior  to  the  civilization  of  the  Old  World. 
This  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  which  pride  and  self-will,  and 
selfishness,  and  passion,  oppose  to  its 
proper  influence. 

And  during  this  time  we  have  bad  a 
memorable  demonstration,  in  a  true  his- 
torical way,  of  the  futility  of  all  schemes 
for  the  perfection  of  the  social  state  pro- 
ceeding in  a  hostile  repudiation  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  eighteenth  century  human 
reason,  (as  it  called  itself,)  having  plun- 
dered from  sacred  tradition  every  point 
and  particle  of  truth  and  wisdom,  which 
made  it  wiser  than  human  reason  in  the 
pagan  ages  of  the  world,  saw  fit  to  set  up 
for  itself,  to  proclaim  its  independence  of 
divine  instruction.  At  this  stage  it  did 
not  announce  itself  in  atheistic  or  immoral 
hostility  to  Christianity.  It  only  talked 
of  separating  philosophy  from  theology, 
of  vindicating  for  the  former  its  proper 
province  and  rightful  independence.  But 
it  &\d.  Tio\.  ^\A^ V^T^.    WtV^^i^XL  before  long 
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to  deny  and  belie  the  veij  source  of  all 
the  light  it  had,  and  to  arrogate  its  stolen 
treasures  as  its  own  discoveries  and  pos- 
Bessions.  And  it  went  on  philosophizing 
and  philosophizing,  until,  in  the  end,  it 
philosophized  itself  into  the  absolute  denial 
of  all  spiritual  truth  ;  till  it  announced,  as 
the  last  and  highest  discoveries  of  human 
wisdom,  that  there  was  no  God,  no  dififer- 
enee  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  man  was  a 
machine,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep. 

Then  it  set  about  the  regeneration  of 
hmnanitj,  the  perfecting  of  the  social 
itate,  the  bringing  in  the  "  age  of  reason." 
Hie  French  Revolution  was  the  practical 
result,  and  the  fitting  exposition  of  its  la- 
bors. It  demolished  all  the  past ;  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  grand  negations — no  God  ; 
DO  right  and  wrong ;  no  spirit  in  man ;  no 
life  beyond  the  grave — ^it  began  re-con- 
itructing  anew  the  social  fabric,  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  universal  broth- 
srhood,  equality  and  social  bUss.  The 
jolden  age  was  to  be  no  longer  a  fable 
ind  poetic  dream ;  the  bright  ideal  of  a 
perfect  social  state  was  to  be  realized. 
Bomanity,  disenthralled  from  the  yoke  of 
[uriestcraft  and  superstition,  (to  which  all 
locial  evils  had  before  been  owing,)  was 
to  come  forth  regenerated  and  ennobled 
in  the  pure  light  and  free  air  of  reason. 
Ifan  was  to  realize  a  godlike  and  divine 
life,  by  the  very  act  of  scouting  and  deny- 
ing ever}'thing  godlike  and  divine. 

We  know  with  what  success  the  pre- 
posterous experiment  was  wrought  out. 
We  know  what  loathsome  abortions  this 
French  philosophy,  after  driving  God,  (as 
it  thought,)  out  of  the  world,  brought  forth. 
With  the  cant  words  of  "liberty,*'  "equal- 
ity," "  fraternization,"  "  age  of  reason," 
"human  regeneration,"  " universal  brotli- 
erhood,"  on  its  lips,  it  made  man  a  terror 
to  himself,  made  society  worse  than  a  cage 
of  wild  bccists,  capable  of  inflicting  a  thou- 
sand fold  greater  curses  on  itself  than  all 
the  evils  superstition  ever  wrought. 

Now,  we  ask,  if  herein  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  Divine  Providence  to  teach 
mankind  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Has  not  that  atheistic  immoral  philosophy, 
irith  its  insane,  blasphemous  babblings, 
made  itself  known  by  its  fruits  ?  lias  it 
lot  shown,  on  a  grand  scale,  how  much  it 
could  do  for  the  regeneration  of  the  world  ? 
And  has  it  not  become  a  hissing  and  a 


by-word,   a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
coming  time  ?     Did   not  God  thus  lead 
humanity  some  steps  onward  in  that  wild 
and  terrible  night  of  anarchy  and  storms  ? 
He  did.     He  did.     Never  again,  we  may 
believe,  will  such  a  scene  be  enacted  on 
this  world's  theatre  ?     Never  such  a  re- 
generation   of    humanity    again.     Never 
again  such  a  destruction  of  the  old  spirit- 
ual and  eternal  foundations  of  social  order, 
and  such  a  re-construction  of  the  social 
fabric  on  the  basis  of  atheistic  negations. 
The    whole   thing — the    whole    self-con- 
ceiled,  arrogant,  jeering,  profane,  blasphe- 
mous thing — was  first  exposed  in  its  infi- 
nite loathsome  nakedness,  and  then  ex- 
ploded into  infinite  ineptitude  and  nothing- 
ness.    But  it  has  taught  a  great  lesson. 
It  has  given  an  absolute  demonstration  of 
its  futility  and  foolishness — an  historical 
demonstnition  on  the  widest  national  stage, 
with  the  whole  world  for  spectators  look- 
ing on ;   to  the  end  that  mankind  may 
henceforward  forever  point  its  finger  and 
hiss  at  the  stupid  project  of  building  up  a 
perfect  social  state,  by  denying  God,  and 
reducing  man  to  the  level  of  the  brutes. 
And  that  this  lesson  has  been  measurably 
learned,  the  new  French  Revolution  of  the 
last  year  has  given  proof — in  the  fact  not 
only  that  it  proceeded  upon  no  formal  re- 
pudiation of  Christian  ideas,  but  that  all 
the  political  movements,  socially  destruct- 
ive in  their  nature,  and  having  their  root 
in  a  spirit  really  hostile  to  Christianity, 
have  been  beaten  and  put  down,  and  their 
authors  and  abettors  shown  to  stand  in  a 
minority  altogether  insignificant  and  pow- 
erless.    Doubtless  there  has    been  little 
enough  of  the  true  religious  spirit,  in  that 
scries    of    rapid    and    startling   political 
changes ;  doubtless,  more  than  enough  of 
pride,  self-will,  selfish  passion  and  the  ex- 
aggerated  sense   of  rights,   without  the 
sense  of  the  duties  they  rest  upon,  impl^ 
and  impose  ;  but  still  thd  national  spint 
has  displayed  itself  in  no  hostility  to  Chris- 
tian ideas,  in  no  insane  attempt  to  build 
up  the  new  civil  and  social  order  upon  the 
destruction  of  Christian  institutions.     This 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  differences  be- 
tween this  new  French  Revolutuni  and  the 
first  on(t.     And  it  is  a  lesson  which  the 
present  age  has  learned  from  the  past. 

But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  coming  age 
that  this   lesson   be   learned  only  in  its 
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negative  side.  Not  enough  that  atheistic 
and  immoral  negations  be  no  longer  a 
fashionable  creed.  Not  enough  that 
Christianity  be  acknowledged  as  a  for- 
mula, and  exist  as  a  visible  mstitute,  defe- 
rentially recognized  while  practically  dis- 
regarded or  resisted.  Yet  here  precisely 
lies  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  a  spirit  of  hard  world- 
liness  and  self-willed  pride — not  announcing 
itself  in  any  theoretic  rejection  of  the  ideas 
of  God  and  the  divine  constitution  of  re- 
ligion, but  in  a  disposition  to  resist  and 
overbear  the  practical  force  of  those  ideas. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  prodigious 
multiplication  of  material  interests,  of  the 
prodigious  extension  of  mane's  sphere  of 
activity,  and  of  the  prodigious  intensity  of 
the  outward  life  that  is  everywhere  going 
on,  is  to  increase  this  spirit  more  and 
more.  It  may  be  quite  willing  to  allow 
the  ideas  of  God  and  his  Church,  provided 
it  may  shape  and  bend  them  after  its  own 
way.  It  may  be  quite  willing  even  to  let 
them  stand  as  they  announce  themselves 
in  Christianity,  provided  a  respectful  ac- 
knowledgment of  them  will  answer  in  place 
of  practical  submission  to  them.  But  if 
they  become  troublesome — ^they  must  stand 
aside. 

Now,  to  this  spirit  Christianity  must,  of 
necessity,  oppose  itself;  and  in  the  col- 
lision it  must  conquer — if  it  is  to  save 
itself  and  to  save  the  world.  It  must 
pervade  and  sanctify,  master  and  control, 
the  spirit  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  nations 
drawn  into  its  course  in  the  career  of 
boundless  wealth  and  power,  on  which  we 
have  entered ;  or  it  cannot  in  any  adequate 
way  act  as  a  countervailing,  conservative 
power  against  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  such  a  prodigious  development  of  the 
mere  material  elements  of  civilization.  It 
must  gain  the  mastery,  or  be  itself  thrown 
off  and  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
mighty  movement  by  which  the  world 
rushes  on  to  destruction. 

For,  let  merely  worldly-wise  statesmen 
and  psuedo-philosophers  dream  as  they 
may,  no  paper  constitutions,  no  bills  of 
rights,  no  universal  suffrage  ballot-boxes, 
no  progress  of  science,  no  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  no  schemes  of  social  or- 


ganization substituting  checks  and  counter    *" 
checks  of  selfishness  for  the  law  of  lov( 
can  work  the  regeneration  of  the  social 
state,  and  make  mdividual  men  live  to- 
gether as  brethren ;  and  no  political  con- 
trivances, no  balance-of-power  systems,  m 

commercial  relations,  can  effect  the  frater 

nization  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  J 
bring  humanity  up  to  a  state  of  true  social  M 
perfectionment,    independently    of   those  ^ 
more   purely  moral  influences  which,  it  :■ 
they  come  not  from  Christianity,  cannot  ^ 
be  looked  for  from  any  other  source.    We  ^ 
may  get  on  after  a  sort ;  we  may  gret  on  .m 
for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but  we  cannot  ^ 
get  well  on  in  the  best  ^nse,  and  in  the  ^ 
long  run,  unless  Christianity  becomes  a  ^ 
true,  living  power,  incorporated  into  the    ^ 
social  organization,  and  permeating  the   ^ 
historical  life  of  the  world.    Unless  this, 
not  only  shall  we  never  reach  the  tnie    - 
perfection  of  the  social  state,  but  we  shall 
not  continue  to  get  on  in  the  future  as 
well  as  we  are  getting  on  now.     We  shall 
fall,  shattered,  m)m  the  heights  up  which 
we  are  urging  our  tremendous  way. 

Our  thoughts  have  carried  us  on  to  fur 
conclusions ;  but  they  are  such  as  spring 
naturally  from  a  consideration  of  the  true 
historical  significance  of  our  new  acqui- 
sitions on  the  Pacific — ^the  immense  con- 
sequences for  6ur  country  and  the  world 
those  acquisitions  involve.  And  if  our 
thoughts  are  at  all  just,  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  territories  are  destined 
to  be  filled  rapidly  up,  makes  the  problem 
of  our  future  fortunes  as  a  nation  infinitely 
momentous.  The  foundations  of  new  states* 
of  a  new  social  order,  are  being  laid  there. 
What  a  hell  upon  earth,  if  the  boundless 
lust  of  gold  be  unrestrained,  unsanctified 
by  better  influences !  Pandemonium  was 
built  of  molten  gold.  By  the  immense 
significance,  the  world-embracing  issues 
that  depend  on  the  settlement  of  that  land ; 
by  every  pulse  that  beats  for  our  country's 
true  glory  and  the  world's  true  welfare, 
should  we  endeavor  to  pour  the  highest 
and  piurest  moral  influences  into  the  new- 
forming  life  that  is  to  spring  up  on  those 
shores. 
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Betwisen  the  date  of  Sartor  Resartiis 
^nd  that  of  the  six  lectures  "  On  Heroes, 
Ijero- Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History" 
"*■ — a  period  of  ahout  ten  years — ^it  is  mani- 
Ceat  that  a  considerable  progress  had  been 
>Dade  by  the  author  of  these  works,  both 
%  respect  to  worldly  experience  and  spir- 
itual culture.     Whatever  change  there  is 
in  the  style  of  expression,  indeed,  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  arisen,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position  as  a  lecturer,  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  real,  human  auditors,  to  whom 
he  must  make  himself  clearly  and  readily 
understood,  on  the  spot,  or  else  fail  entirely 
of  his  purpose.   The  influence  of  this  single 
circumstance   is    so    plainly    discernible, 
and  so  salutary,  that  we  almost  wish  all 
iis  writings  to  have  been  subjected  to  the 
lame  conditions,  and  composed  under  the 
same  consciousness  of  what  is  evidently 
t^uired  of  every  man  who  assumes  to 
stand  as  an  interpreter  between  ideas  and 
fhe  living  world.    To  most  writers,  prob- 
ably, such  a  restraint  would  be  anything 
l)at  advantageous,  and  so  far  from  compel- 
ling his  thoughts  to  take  a  proper  outward 
shape,  would  be  likely  to  check   their 
^[enial  flow,  and  give  their  expression  an 
air  of  confusion.      In  this  instance,  the 
effect  is  to  lop  off  extravagances,  to  re- 
strain an  imbecoming  violence  of  feeling 
and  lawlessness  of  imagination,   and   to 
enrb  an  egotistical  defiance  of  the  tastes 
and  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  which 
the  actual  presence  of  an  audience  would 
render,  in  point  of  fact,  as  in  some  of  his 
works  it  is  in  substance,  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety and  true  politeness. 

Still  more  noticeable  is  the  change  in 
respects  more  inward  and  vital.  From 
re9tlessness  and  universal  discontent,  the 
elements  about  him  seem  to  have  settled, 
in  his  mind,  into  a  kind  of  composure. 
From  unbounded  aspirations  and  expecta- 
tions for  himself  and  for  humanity,  he  has 
come  to  recognize  human  impotence,  and 
to  moderate  his  views  accordingly — ^how- 
ever much,  even  now,  they  may  transcend 


the  ordinary  boundaries.  "  One  knows," 
he  now  says,  **  that  in  reducing  ideals  to 
practice,  great  latitude  of  tolcVance  is 
needful;  very  great."  Instead  of  sweep- 
ing and  indiscriminate  denunciation,  he 
has  learned  to  look  for  good  closely 
intermingled  and  easily  confounded  with 
evil ;  and  his  inclination  to  adopt  continu- 
ally a  tone  of  impatient  fault-finding,  is  so 
modified,  that  his  predominant  propensity 
seems  to  be  to  discover  "  the  soul  of  good- 
ness in  things  evil."  His  aims  are  more 
definite.  lie  has  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  necessity  of  meeting  men  where  they 
now  are — on  the  plane  of  their  present 
actual  attainment — in  order  to  lead  them 
onward  to  a  better  condition,  or  to  arouse 
their  nobler  energies — the  divine  impulses 
slumbering  within  them  —  to  any  good 
purpose.  Form  and  shape  have  gradually 
come  upon  thoughts  and  passions  that 
were  before  vague,  aimless  and  ungov- 
emed.  None  the  less  conscious  of  his 
strength,  none  the  less  haunted,  perhaps, 
with  the  notion  of  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  fellows,  and  of  an  important 
"  mission"  to  perform,  he  has  either  over- 
come, in  a  good  degree,  or  else  learned  to 
dissemble,  his  contempt  for  those  whose 
thoughts  are  less  energetic  and  less  ready, 
whose  purposes  are  less  disinterested  and 
simple,  thiin  his  own. 

But  with  all  his  changes,  the  man  re- 
mains the  same  in  all  the  characteristic 
elements  of  his  nature.  Ilis  identity  is 
uninvaded,  his  individuality  is  indestructi- 
ble. We  are,  in  fact,  able  to  get  more 
nearly  acquainted  with  the  real  features  of 
his  mind,  now  that  what  is  onlv  accidental 
has  been  in  a  measure  removed,  and  what 
is  essential  and  fundamental  has  become 
more  mature,  and  shown  itself  in  a  more 
distinct  and  definite  manner. 

These  lectures  are  understood  to  have 
been  delivered,  with  careful  premeditation, 
of  course,  but  without  previous  compo- 
sition. Reported  as  they  were  pronounced, 
they  subsequently  passed  under  the  eye 
of  the  author,  receiving  his  supervision. 
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emendation,  and  sanction.  His  auditors, 
we  are  told,  were  *'  very  select,  including 
six  bishops,  many  clergymen,  fashionable 
ladies,  and  the  elite  of  the  literature  of 

'  London."  That  the  lecturer  esteemed  this 
a  "  fit  audience" — the  very  class  of  listeners 
he  would  have  preferred — is  hardly  to  be 
supposed ;  but,  though  embarrassed  at 
the  outset,  (as  we  learn  from  one  of  his 
auditors,)  he  speedily  soared  above  the 
disturbing  attractions  of  custom  and  au- 
thority so  strongly  arrayed  before  him, 
and  became  unconscious  of  their  influ- 
ence. His  eye  could  probably  penetrate 
further,  and  discern  more  clearly,  than 
any  in  his  presence,  whatever  elements 
may  have  been  wanting  to  complete  the 
outline  of  his  genius,  or  to  put  his  powers 
under  healthy  control,  and  consecrate  them 

,  to  noble  and  enduring  effort.  In  spite  of 
his  own  theory,  he  had  become  possessed 
with  a  consciousness  of  this  superiority ; 
and  in  defiance  of  a  self-satisfied  and  in- 
dolent conservatism,  that  fancied  to  itself 
no  other  work  than  to  rest  and  decay  in 
its  present  position,  he  gave  an  unhesita- 
ting utterance  to  the  sober  conclusions  of 
his  solitary  meditation ;  never  suspecting 
but  that  they  were  oracles  of  truth,  nor 
even,  in  most  cases,  intimating  a  doubt  of 
their  genuineness  and  authority.  What 
we  before  observed,  in  speaking  of  Sartor 
Resartus,  respecting  this  oracular  tone — 
dictatorial,  like  the  language  of  one  who 

^  believes  his  inspiration  infallible — is  equally 
apparent  in  this  work,  and  in  all  that  he 
has  written ;  and  though  not  entirely  pe- 
culiar to  Mr.  Carlyle  it  is  a  characteristic 
element  of  his  writing  that  can  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  and  for  reasons  already  indi- 
cated, this  imperious  manner  is  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  a  perhaps^  or  it  would 
seem,  but  rarely  when  speaking  of  the  high- 
est and  most  vital  matters,  which  he  as- 
sumes to  make  the  favoiite  topics  of  his 
discourse. 

A  hero,  according  to  the  nomenclature 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  "  a  Great  Soul,  open  to 

•  the  Divine  Significance  of  Life,"  "  the  out- 
ward shape  of  whom  will  depend  on  the 
time  and  the  environment  he  finds  himself 
in."  All  real  greatness  is,  at  bottom,  in 
his  view,  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
man  who,  according  to  a  favorite  notion  of 
his,  moves  and  has  his  being,  in  a  pre- 


eminent degree,    in  the  underlying,  in-  * 
forming  Power,  which  pervades  all  nature, 
and  which  he  seems  to  recognize  as  aa 
unconscious,  impersonal,  and  the  only  true 
Divinity,  is  a  hero.     "  The  Great  Man . . . 
is  a  Force  of  Nature ;  whatsoever  is  tmlj 
great  in  him  springs  up  from  the  inarticu- 
late deeps."    As  all  greatness  is  the  same 
in  itself,  though  diversely  exhibited  in  out- 
ward acts ;  so  also  he  insists  most  strenu- 
ously  that  the  mind  of  man  is  a  tmtf, 
exerting  itself  in  various  directions,  yet 
without  division  of  faculties  or  disdnction 
of  capabilities.     He  cannot  tolerate  the 
common  belief  that  a  man  may  abound  id 
intellect,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  heart ;  thit 
he  may  be  excessively  great,  without  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  excessively  good. 
"  Without  hands  a  man  might  have  feet^ 
and  could  still  walk;  but,   consider  it; 
without  morality,  intellect  were  impoadble 
for  him,  he  could  not  know  anything  at 
all."     By  this  we  understand  our  lecturer 
to  mean  that,  while  the  body  has  limlii 
and  members,  each   appropriated  to  iti 
own  peculiar  office,  the  mind  is  one  and 
indivisible,  acting  entire  when  it  acts  at 
all ;  having  no  capabilities  to  lie  dormant, 
to  be  miseducated,  or  to  be  ultimatelv 
suppressed ;  each  individual  mind,  accord- 
ing to  its  capacity,  haying  an  equal  fitness 
for  all  things  :  by  which  chain  of  opinions 
we  return  directly  to  that  other  favorite 
belief,  the  sameness  of  all  true  greatness — 
the  identity  of  all  superior  endowments. 

If  the  author's  language  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  mind  has  not  the  meaning  we 
have  given  it,  it  is  inappropriate  to  the 
connection  in  which  he  employs  it,  and 
irrelevant  to  his  apparent  purpose.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true,  that  neither  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, (as  these  lectures  demonstrate,  on 
every  page,)  nor  any  one  else,  who  will 
attempt  to  talk  intelligibly  for  any  length 
of  time,  can  avoid  the  use  of  language 
completely  overthrowing  this  simple  the- 
ory, and  demolishing  all  the  doctrines 
predicated  thereon.  We  deem  it  safe  to 
presume  that  no  sane  man  ever  judged  of 
the  mind  as  a  collection  of  distinct  entities, 
havincf  no  relation  to  each  other  but  thai 
of  juxtaposition,  and  each  appropriated  tc 
a  separate  class  of  mental  operations ;  and 
with  equal  confidence  do  we  take  it  foi 
granted  that  no  man,  who  thinks  soberly 
will  deny  that  a  given  individual  may  hart 
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r  capability — and  that,  too,  not 
it  upon  habit  or  •*  environment" 
or  one  kind  of  mental  effort  than 
bar,  and  that  one  may  possess 
alities  in  an  eminent  degree,  which 
lacks  almost  entirely.  It  is  a  favor- 
Q  with  Mr.  Carlyle  that  insincerity 
ebpod  can  accomplish  nothing ; 
man  who  really  does  anything  is 
an  ;  that  whatever  is  great  is  es- , 
good ;  and  yet  all  that  he  says 

upon  a  fundamental  conviction, 
iian  all  these  professions  of  faith, 
"Q  is  an  eternal  right  and  wrong — 
greater  the  faculties  of  a  given 
I  the  greater  his  susceptibility  of 
Ul  the  way  through  this  work, 
a  conflict  between  the  author's 
ad  more  genuine  convictions,  and 
cious  doctrine  which  he  perpetu- 
Icates. 

1^  assumed  that  "  intellect  without 
is  impossible,"  it  only  remains  for 
peak  of  men  in  their  intellectual 
itirely.  "  If  I  say,  therefore,  that 
u^  is  the  greatest  of  Intellects,  I 
I  all  about  him."     We  must  bear 

nevertheless,  the  perpetual  con- 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  be- 
e  avowed  theory  and  the  spon- 
jractice  of  the  writer,  which,  in 
ig  he  has  written,  is  one  element  of 
rd  and  dissatisfaction  that  disturb 

of  every  reader. 

ret  lecture  treats  of  the  '*  Hero 
ty."  It  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy 
ook,  that  the  true  hero  (t.e.,  the 
at  man,  in  whatever  capacity,) 
ys  be  an  object  of  worship  to  the 
.ce  at  large.  Such  men,  accord- 
lis  view,  appear  but  rarely,  and 
f  inter\'als  ;  but  will  inevitably, 
;y  do  appear,  give  laws  to  the 
lich  shall  be  reverently  obeyed  by 
;  of  men  tfirough  long  centuries, 

after  the  ideas  so  embodied  have 

significancy  and  the  worship  its 

Another,  and  new  emanation  of 

3  soul  of  things — another  **  Force 

•e"— comes  lorth  to  destroy  the 

to  found  a  new  dispensation. 
sal  History,  the  History  of  what 
accomplished  in  this  world,  is  at 
the  History  of  the  Great  Men 
3  worked  here.  These  were  the 
if  meiiy  these  great  ones ;    the 


modellers,  patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense 
creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of 
men  contrived  to  do  or  to  attain ;  all 
things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished 
in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  mate- 
rial result,  the  practical  realization  and 
embodiment  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the 
Great  Men  sent  into  the  world  ;  the  soul 
of  the  whole  world's  history,  it  may  justly 
be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these. ' 
He  adopts  the  popular  Progressive  theory 
without  question,  and  proceeds  to  talk  of 
the  rude  ages  of  an  earlier  period  as  well 
ascertained  realities,  which  nobody  would 
think  of  disputing.  In  these  ages,  some- 
where, and  at  a  time  indefinitely  remote, 
when  a  great  man  was  a  novelty,  and 
simple-hearted  men  were  unable  to  see 
any  limit  to  the  powers  he  exhibited,  the 
human  race  worshipped  such  a  prodigy  in 
the  highest  (the  only  appropriate)  sense ; 
the  **  Hero*'  to  the  imagination  of  these 
men,  was  a  God.  As  a  type  of  the 
**  Hero-divinity,"  the  author  conjures  up 
for  the  Scandinavian  ^od,  0dm,  from 
amidst  the  vague  traditions  of  the  past, 
a  veritable  human  existence,  and,  by  a 
happy  effort  of  fancy,  gives  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  man  as  he  walked  upon 
earth.  The  actual  existence  of  a  mortal 
who  may  have  furnished  the  germ  of  this 
and  other  creations  of  the  Norse  fancy,  is 
by  no  means  incredible.  The  same  may 
be  tiiic  of  most  or  all  of  the  Grecian 
deities  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  of  some 
small  portion  of  the  million  divinities  of 
the  Hindoos.  This  view  of  the  case  natu- 
nilly  suggests  many  fine  and  striking  ideas, 
which  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
lecturer ;  though  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  he  has  kept  back  certain  considera- 
tions, which  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  mind,  and  which,  in  fact,  gave  the  chief 
relish  to  his  cogitations  on  the  subject. 

We  have  no  wish  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  an  author's  hidden  thoughts.  While 
one's  views  are  unsettled,  while  certain 
tenets  are  held  with  some  doubting,  or 
while  no  fit  opportunity  has  been  present- 
ed of  speaking  effectively  what  is  really 
believed  to  be  important  and  salutary 
truth,  silence  deser>'es  commendation  ra- 
ther than  reproach.  Such  may  have  been 
Mr.  Carlyle  s  situation  with  reference  to 
the  topic  hinted  at  in  the  following  lan- 
guage ;   though  later  writings,  at  least, 
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leave  little  doubt  as  to  what  his  opinions 
(if  he  can  properly  be  said  to  hold  any) 
now  are  :  "  Hero-worship,  heartfelt  pros- 
trate admiration,  submission,  burning, 
boundless,  for  a  noblest  Form  of  Man — is 
not  that  the  germ  of  Christianity  itself? 
The  greatest  of  all  Heroes  is  One — whom 
we  do  not  name  here  !" 

One  grand  effort  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  which, 
however,  he  shrinks  from  openly  and  un- 
disguisedly  making,  is  to  bring  all  writings 
to  precisely  the  same  test,  and  all  beings 
to  the  same  level  of  judgment.  "  Trial  by 
peers,"  he  knows  nothmg  of.  The  book 
of  Job,  in  his  opinion,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est books  ever  written;  but  the  Runic 
legends  of  the  North  he  esteems  not 
without  merit  in  the  same  kind.  The 
Psalms  of  David  he  admires  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  in  the  lyrics  of  Robert 
Bums,  also,  he  recognizes  a  "  new,  deeper 
revealing  of  the  Secret  of  the  Universe — 
verily  of  the  nature  of  a  message  from  on 
high."  All  the  personal  beings  chiefly 
reverenced  by  mortals  on  earth,  he  reduces 
to  the  single  class  of  "  Heroes,"  of  like 
powers  in  kind  ;  of  a  greatness  that  is  the 
same  in  all,  be  they  divinities,  prophets, 
poets,  priests,  men  of  letters,  or  kings. 
These  views,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  insti- 
tutions now  existing,  and,  if  true,  require 
a  fearless,  and  not  a  timid  or  ambiguous 
utterance.  Or,  if  entertained  by  the 
writer  only  in  the  sense  commonly  adopted 
among  men,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  so 
presented  as  not  to  be  mistaken  for  new 
and  radical  doctrines. 

We  think  the  charge  of  equivocation — 
of  continually  evading  a  direct  issue, 
throughout  the  present  work,  at  least — 
may  be  fully  sustained  against  our  author ; 
and,  we  will  add,  in  the  language  of  a 
liberal  and  discriminating  English  critic, 
"  Peradventure  the  sincerity  of  his  mode 
of  expression  in  several  works  may  at 
times  have  been  questionable.  The  most 
orthodox  dogmatists,"  continues  the  same 
writer,  "  have  often  applauded  his  sayings 
about  a  church,  when  it  has  been  plain  to 
the  initiated  readers  of  his  books,  that  he 
meant  no  such  temple  as  that,  but  some 
untithed  field,  with  a  soul  in  it.  In  like 
manner,  in  his  remarks  on  tolerance  in 
his  '  Hero-worship,*  he  seems  to  guard 
himself    strongly  against  imputatbns  of 


latitudinarianbm ;     whereby    the  highly 
orthodox  commend  him  as  very  proper, 
and    the  latitudinarians    laugh    in  their 
sleeves,  he  does  it  so  well.     It  is  the  same 
in  politics.     Radicalism  is  scoffed  at ;  and 
the  next  page  lets  loose  a  sweeping  radical 
principle,  involving,  perhaps,  no  small  de- 
structiveness  for  its  attainment.     On  the 
other  side,  Tories  are  gratified  by  his  de- 
clarations of   reverence    for    old  things, 
though  they  may  be  placed,  in  or^er  to 
be  better  seen,  upon  the  top  of  Yesnviiu; 
and  the  more  assimilative  and  shapely 
Conservative  smiles  to  hear  him  speak 
aloud  for  the  conservation  of  aU  things 
which  are  good  and  excellent." 

Coming  next  to  the  historical  imperso- 
nations of  Heroism,  in  the  sense  of  our 
author,   and    bearing  in  mind  that  the 
several    characters   of  Prophet,   Man  of 
Letters,  Priest,  Poet,   and  King,  are  all 
placed  on  substantially  the  same  footbg —  < 
each  being  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
powers,  modified  by  circumstance  in  the 
method  of  their  development — the  reader 
is  naturally  somewhat  surprised,  (as  was 
very  likely  expressly  intended;  for  sur- 
prise is  Mr.  Carlyle's    favorite  resource 
against   dullness  or  triteness,)  when  he 
finds  what  a  company  of  "  representative 
men"  are  ushered  into  his  presence.     The 
five  succeeding  lectures  treat  respectively, 
and   in  the   order  named,  of  Mahomet, 
Dante  and  Shakspeare,  Luther  and  Knox, 
Johnson,  Rousseau,  and  Bums,  and  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon. 

We  must  here  be  permitted  to  enter  our 
protest  against  the  anomalous  use  made 
by  Mr.  Carlyle  of  certain  words   in  our 
language,  to  which  custom  has  affixed  a 
definite  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  which 
no  writer  can  have  due  warrant  for  chang- 
ing.    And  especially  when  we   are  pre- 
sented with  such  an  array  of  names  as  we 
have  just  copied,  all  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Heroes,  and  as  embodiments  : 
of  one  and  the  same  predominant  quality  1 
of  Heroism^  it  seems  proper  to  make  some  ; 
attempt  at  discriminating  between  concep-  > 
tions    that    the   author  would   confound  , 
under  a  common   appellation.     It  is  not  i 
the  province  of  genius,  that  we  are  aware, 
to  remodel  a  language  to  suit  its  purposes, 
or  to  render  obsolete  all  that  has  been 
previously   written  in  the   same   tongue. 
The  most  gifted  recognize  the  most  dis- 
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tmctlj  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  attached 
to  words  of  established  use,  and  conform 
mnt  strictly  to  the  general  custom. 

Mr.    Carlyle    is  a  great    etymologist. 
ETeirbody  remembers  the  clianges  he  has 
n  often  rung  upon  his  lionig,  Konning, 
Cmaing,  Kiko,   as    if — even    admitting 
the  etymology  of  the  word  to  be  accurately 
established  by  these  resemblances  of  sound 
—the  meaning  now  attached  to  it  were  not 
ftUy  settled  and  universally  known,  and 
DO  longer  open  for  discussion.     For,  in 
&ct^  all  derivative  words  have  their  mean- 
iiy  determined  by  use,  and,  in  many  cases, 
retun  little  trace  of  the  original  significa- 
im  of  their  primitives.     Words  the  same 
in  orthography,  or  slightly  varied  in  this 
respect,  and  derived  from  the  same  root, 
have,  in  many  instances,  entirely  distinct 
meanings — established   by  distinct  chan- 
nels of  custom — to  none  of  which  mean- 
ings, very  likely,  would  etymology  afford 
any  clue  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage.    We  regard  etymology  as  quite 
too  much  a  broken  reed  to  be  leaned  upon 
with  safety,  in  traversing  the  higher  and 
more   difficult  regions  of  contemplation. 
To  Mr.  Carlyle,  its  aid  seems  to  be  very 
material,  in  his  attempt  to  give  a  new 
spirit  and  character  to  his  raotticr  tongue, 
and  to  create  the  want  of  a  new  diction- 
aiy.     Had  he  adhered  more  closely,  how- 
ever, to  the  original  Greek  purport  of  the 
word  Aero,   he  would  have   been   much 
nearer  the  true  use  of  the  term,  as  now 
understood,  and  would  have  avoided  some 
■"  confusions."     Mahomet,  Luther,  Knox, 
(in  his  humble   degree,)  Cromwell,  and 
Napoleon,  were  in  reality  heroic  in  their 
lives ;  Shakspeare  and  Johnson  hardly  at 
all,  as  we  conceive;  and  Rousseau  quite 
the  reverse.      Had   poor  Ilobert  Burns 
struggled  a  little  more  heroically  with  his 
untward  vexations  and  with  himself,  the 
flower  of  his  genius  would  have  been  the 
precnssQi  of  more  substantial  fruit  than  he 
has  left  to  the  world.     John  Knox  ap- 
pears strangely  among  a  select  list  of  ten 
model  "ffreat  men" — and  how  a  very 
strict  similarity  (except  as  every  man  re- 
sembles every  other)  can  be   traced  be- 
tween Mahomet  and  Napoleon,  or  Dante 
and  Bams,  or  Cromwell  and  Rousseau,  it 
is  hard  to  discover.    In  point  of  intellec- 
tual vigor  and  susceptibility,  his  ten  "  he- 
roes" have  a  kind  of  resemblance  that 


may  be  understood,  almost  infinite  as  is  the 
difference  in  degree  between  the  greatest 
and  the  least  of  those  enumerated.  Yet 
one  needs  simply  to  call  up  the  names  of 
these  in  succession,  understanding  any- 
thing of  their  lives  and  labors,  to  be  im- 
pressed at  once  with  a  diversity  founded 
on  considerations  which  our  author  has 
avowedly  (though  not  always  strictly) 
passed  over,  as  having  no  legitimate 
ground,  and  which  enter,  as  an  essential 
clement,  into  our  judgment  of  every  hu- 
man being.  Mahomet  had  courage,  en- 
ergy, forecast — and  so  had  Napoleon. 
Both  were  ambitious — both  made  exten- 
sive conquests.  And  yet  the  deeper  mo- 
tives that  controlled  each  were  as  diverse 
as  possible — and,  of  course,  to  the  same 
extent  were  their  characters  unlike.  One 
was  a  religious  fanatic,  embarked  in  that 
profound  imposture  which  comprehends 
its  own  contriver  among  its  dupes,  and 
aiming  to  give  an  enduring  creed  and  laws 
to  a  semi-barbarous  people ;  the  other  was 
lirst  the  instrument  of  an  enlightened  re- 
public,  struggling  to  maintain  its  political 
independence,  against  the  combined  mon- 
arcliical  powei-s  of  Europe,  and  afterwards 
the  ^  ictim  of  his  own  selfish  aspirations  to 
entail  imperial  honors  upon  his  descen- 
dants. Dante  and  Burns  were  morally  as 
wide  from  each  other  as  the  poles,  and  as 
unlike  as  they  were  imequal  in  genius ;  and 
who  would  listen  patiently,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  point  out  the  moral  dissimilar- 
ity, which  eveiy  one  will  read  at  a  glance, 
between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Jean  Jaques 
ilousseau ;  between  the  Puritan,  the  hero 
of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar, 
tlie  profound  and  crafty  statesman,  wliose 
vigorous  policy  awed  the  world,  and  whose 
courageous  heart  went  through  incredible 
labors,  and  was  subjected  to  unspeakable 
trials,  without  a  murmur ;  and  the  father 
of  French  Atheists,  the  author  of  Ileloise 
and  the  Contrat  Social,  the  soft,  voluptu- 
ous sentimentalist,  whining  over  fancied 
misfortunes,  eaten  up  with  jealousy  of  his 
race,  living  the  slave  of  his  own  weakness, 
and  dying  in  hope— of  an  eternal  sloep  ? 

We  dwell  the  more  on  this  question  of 
a  distinct  phase  of  character  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  intellectual  vigor,  and  by  no 
means  exclusively  dependent  upon  it,  (as 
the  case  of  Lord  Bacon  at  least  imper- 
fectly illustrates,)  because  it  is  a  funda- 
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mental  doctrine  with  Mr.  Carlyle — and,  in 
fact  the  substance,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  all 
that  is  original  in  this  book — that  no  such 
distinction  ought  to  be  made,  or  in  truth 
can  be.     And  yet  even  he,  in  making  «n- 

'  eerily  a  test  of  the  quality  of  a  man's  mind 
and  of  the  real  significance  of  his  labors, 
plainly  enough  admits  the  reality  of  a  dis- 
tinction for  which  every  language  has  its 
appropriate  expression.  And  here  we  find 
confusion  enough.  His  pen  is  perpetually 
flourishing  the  words  quack,  sham,  simula- 
crum, semblance^  lie,  &c. ;  and  referring  to 
an  Eternal  Justice  that  has  no  patience 
with  such  things,  and  will  have  them  put 
out  of  the  way.  Falsehood  and  error  are 
then  possible.  And  yet  he  holds  that 
nothing  can  get  itself  established  that  has 

-  not  in  it  a  true  worth.  This  so  violent 
beating  of  the  air,  then,  is  a  waste  of 
strength,  and  the  merest  folly.  And  as  to 
a  man's  sincerity — how  can  that  be  known, 
except  as  it  is  judged  from  his  acts  ?  And 
why  apply  this  test,  unless  it  is  possible — 
and  perhaps  equally  so — ^for  the  same 
powers  to  have  a  wrong  direction  as  well 
as  a  right  one  ?  If  the  only  question  re- 
specting Mahomet,  for  instance,  be  simply 
whether  he  has  "  great  intellect "  or  not, 
of  what  use  is  it  to  inquire  whether  the 
mission  he  claims  be  genuine  or  pre- 
tended— whether  the  Koran  be  true  or 
false  ?  And  what  matters  it  whether  he 
received  his  system  by  direct  inspiration 
from  Heaven,  or  whether  it  was  contrived, 
as  all  the  early  Christian  writers  say,  by 
the  aid  of  a  renegade  Nestorian  monk? 
Whether  he  manifested  a  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  incompatible  with  any  tenderness 
of  feeling  such  as  a  religious  disposition 
presupposes,  or  whether  he  was  actuated 
by  the  soul  of  goodness  and  gentleness  ? 
Whether  he  did  again  and  again  speak 
what  he  knew  to  be  utter  falsehood,  or 
whether  he  always  kept  within  the  limits 
of  strict  veracity  ?  Whether,  while  he  for- 
bade any  one  of  his  followers  to  take  more 
than  "  three  or  four  wives,"  he  himself  had 
a  score,  and  allowed  himself  the  greatest 
license  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions  ? 
Such  inquiries  are,  indeed,  according  to  this 
system,  absurd.  But  Mr.  Carlyle  admits 
that  no  man  is  invariably  consistent  and 
sincere — he  grants  that  Mahomet  had 
"  faults,  imperfections,  insincerities  even :" 
one  may  have,  then,  great  intellect  and 


general  sincerity,  and  yet  every  word  and 
act  of  his  demand  a  careful  scrutiny,  as  to 
truth  and   falsehood,  right   and  wong. 
When,  therefore,  according  to  this  admis- 
sion, you  have  determined  respecting  any 
one  that  he  is  "  the  greatest  of  intellects," 
you  have  not  "  said  all  about  him."    And 
provided  you  find  a  man  to  be  thoroughly 
sincere,  does  it  always  follow  that  what- 
ever he  may  say  will  be  true,  and  what- 
ever he  may  do  will  be  proper?     Such 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  rule  which 
our  author  lays  down ; — ^what  a  mass  of 
incongruity  and  confusion,  in   this  viev, 
do  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  ten  "  he- 
roes "  present !   We  admire  the  unaffected 
Uberality  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  his  readiness 
to  welcome  as  a  fellow-laborer  every  man 
who  works  with  a  manifestly  good  intent, 
in  the  great  business  of  shaping  the  world's 
affairs,  and  of  controlling  thB  fortunes  of 
humanity ;  yet  we  think  he  imposes  upon 
himself  a  task  he  cannot  well  accomplish, 
when  he  attempts  to  make  out  all  his  he- 
roes equally  true  and  equally  deserving  (so 
far  as  their  powers  are  equal)  of  approba- 
tion and  admiration.     We  would  not  will- 
ingly undertake  to  justify  the  creed  of  every 
man  whose  general  sincerity  is  unquestion-  ■■ 
ahle,  unless  assured  that  his  intellect  is  in- 
fallible ;  nor  can  we  infer  that  his  intellect ; 
is  infallible  because  his  sincerity  is  unim-  • 
peached. 

There  is  a  theory  quite  extensively  in 
vogue  among  a  class  of  men  who  look  up 
to  the  author  of  this  book  as  one  of  the 
Great  Lights  of  the  age,  and  more  or  less 
acquiesced  in,  no  doubt,  by  a  larger  num- 
ber, to  which  this  and  similar  works  have 
given  currency,  at  least,  wherever  it  may 
have  originated.  It  is,  in  substance,  that 
every  truly  great  man  is  bom  to  develope 
a  new  era — to  remodel  the  affairs  of  the 
world — to  resolve  society  into  its  elements, 
and  evoke  a  new  creation.  With  the  ad- 
vocates of  such  a  theory,  an  appeal  to 
experience  goes  for  nothing  ;  but  to  others 
it  may  appear,  as  it  does  to  us,  an  argument 
of  sufficient  weight,  at  least,  to  dissolve 
this  "  baseless  fabric"  of  the  fancy.  We 
do  not  soon  expect  the  appearance  of 
minds  superior  to  many,  whose  names  we 
might  mention,  who  lived  thousands  of 
years  ago  ;  nor  are  we  of  the  number  who 
believe  that  the  present  race  of  human 
beings  is  destined  ever,  in  this  world,  to 
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tike  a  sudden  stride,  such  as  shall  forever 
Kparate  us  from  the  past,  and  cause  the 
oU  ages  to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Wc 
TCiy  much  question  whether  any  innova- 
tioD,  either  in  hclief  or  practice,  which  has 
Dot  some  shadow  of  a  precedent  in  tlic 
experience  of  the  last  six  thousand  years, 
wiu  be  found,  in  the  end,  to  possess  any 
great  ralue.     The  mechanical  inventions 
whicll,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  (though 
they  are  lightly  esteemed  by  the  particu- 
lar class  in  question,)  form  the  crowning 
ffloiy  of  this  century,  are  only  the  matured 
nuit  of  laws  and  principles,  the  knowledge 
of  which  may  bo   traced  far   backward, 
and  which  only  required  the  necessity  im- 
posed by  a  greatly  increased  population, 
and  a  gradual  multiplication  of  social  wants, 
to  stimulate    the    ingenuity  which    has 
brought  them  to  their  present  degree  of 
perfection.     There  has  been  no  change  of 
the  kind  to  which  these  theorists   refer, 
J^itherto,  brought  about  suddenly,  or  at 
ihe  fiat  of  one  man  ;  even  the  theocracy  of 
Moses  was  not  established  in  a  day,  and 
many  generations  passed  while  Christianity 
was  gradually  working  its  way  to  a  com- 
manding position  in  society. 

We  are  not  about  to  pursue  this  topic 
here.r  We  desire,  simply,  to  call  attention 
to  the  real  fact  respecting  each  of  the 
"Heroes'*  our  author  himself  has  selected, 
as  amonff  the  chieif  spirits  of  the  hist 
eighteen  hundred  years.  Mahomet  was  a 
reformer — an  imitator  of  the  higher  labors 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ.  He  gave  a  new 
direction  to  the  world's  affairs,  we  grant, 
and  put  an  end  to  many  idolatrous  mum- 
meries. Mr.  Carlyle  esteems  him  a  truly 
great  man,  and  thinks  he  made  the  world 
better.  We  shall  not  now  stop  to  contro- 
vert this  opinion,  and  whatever  this  exam- 
ple makes  towards  the  theory  in  question, 
m  the  minds  of  candid  readers,  may  be  set 
down  to  its  credit. 

Dante  was  a  most  devout  and  uncom- 
promising (might  we  not  even  say  intoler- 
ant ?)  adherent  of  "  Mother  Church,"  in 
one  of  her  most  corrupt  periods.  He  was 
conservative  to  a  faulty  extreme.  He 
never  dreamed  of  seeking  an  embodiment 
of  his  ideals,  except  in  things  as  they  actu- 
ally existed. 

Shakspeare,  to  our  mind,  is  the  model 
of  all  that  is  highest  and  most  magnificent 
in  genius.    He  is  the  standard  by  which 


all  other  creative  genius  may  fitly  be 
measured.  For  our  theorists,  neverthe- 
less, everything  about  this  wonderful 
mind  tells  upon  the  wrong  side  ;  and  this 
example  alone  is  all  that  could  be  asked  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  that 
the  most  gifted  of  all  may  be,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  loyal,  the  most  conserva- 
tive, the  best  satisfied  with  his  earthly 
condition. 

Luther  was  a  reformer,  and  so  was 
John  Knox.  But  each  aimed  at  restoring 
Christanity  to  a  perfection  which  they 
supposed  to  have  formerly  existed — not 
to  destroy  it  entirely  to  make  room  for 
something  else. 

Johnson  was  a  conservative  even  to  big- 
otry ;  Rousseau  pined  in  sickly  discontent 
over  the  evils  of  Christian  civilization,  and 
talked  of  a  retuni  to  savage  life  as  a  hope- 
ful scheme  ;  and  Burns  was  too  much  lost 
in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  world, 
as  it  appeared  to  his  eyes,  to  surmise,  for 
once,  that  it  was  possible  anything  therein 
could  be  made  better. 

Cromwell  fought  for  the  Church,  "as 
he  understood  it,"  and  only  asked  for  the 
State  that  its  affairs  might  be  administered 
energetically  and  in  good  faith,  as  already 
constituted.  Najxileon,  springing  into 
j)ower  and  renown  when  the  spirit  of  Ul- 
tra Democracy  was  raging  at  its  height, 
turned  the  tide  of  affairs  backward,  and 
only  improved  on  the  ancien  retjimey  by  in- 
fusing a  new  vigor  into  the  administration 
he  had  taken  uj)on  himself — not  by  strik- 
ing out  a  new  and  untried  •  path,  by  the 
force  of  his  genius. 

Poets  have  properly  nothing  to  do  with 
practical  reforms.  Kings  can  never  bo 
radicals.  Of  Prophets,  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks 
the  race  is  pretty  much  extinct ;  and 
Priests,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  word,  are 
not  the  men  to  procljiim  a  now  gospel.  Of 
innovating  Men  of  Loltei"s,  the  present 
age  furnislics  enough — but  that  any  of  the 
number  will  ever  have  the  good  fortune  to 
get  enrolled  on  a  select  list  of  Great  Men, 
by  some  lecturer  of  a  future  generation,  is 
more  than  we  know. 

We  may  as  well  remark  here,  what 
doubtless  has  occurred  to  every  reader  of 
these  lectures,  that  these  six  classes  of 
*'  Heroes"  which  the  author  makes,  are 
altogether  arbitrary,  and  anything  but 
complete,  though  in  strict  enough  accord- 
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ance  with  his  own  general  views.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Euclid  and  Archimedes, 
Demosthenes  and  Isocrates— or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  Kepler  and  Newton,  Leibnitz 
and  Des  Cartes,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Baron  Cuvier — each  of  whom,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  we  are  prone  to  believe, 
were  as  truly  "  Great  Men"  as  Knox  or 
Rousseau — can  be  referred  to  neither  of 
the  classes  here  laid  down,  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  we  are  left  to  suppose,  of  including 
one  type  of  every  **  development"  which 
**  circumstance"  gives  to  human  greatness. 
Whether  Raflfaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  Thor- 
walsden,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  might 
not  with  some  little  show  of  propriety  be 
referred  to  the  general  class  of  Poets,  may 
admit  of  a  doubt — of  which  doubt  we  wil- 
lingly give  Mr.  Carlyle  the  benefit,  though 
he  seldom  or  never,  it  is  true,  evinces  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  their  merits,  or 
those  of  the  particular  class  to  which  they 
Belong ;  but  of  the  other  great  names, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  either  from 
neglect  or  design,  he  manifests  no  recog- 
nition whatever. 

Plato,  we  think,  was  quite  as  much  a 
hero  as  Robert  Bums  ;  Leibnitz  probably 
understood  the  "  Divine  Significance  of 
Life"  no  less  than  Johnson ;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  more  respects  than  one  in 
which  Aristotle  was  superior  to  John 
Knox.  Why  this  sedulous  exclusion  from 
the  pale  of  genuine  greatness  of  every- 
thincr  that  belongs  to  the  higher  walks  of 
Spiritual  Philosophy ;  this  apparent  con- 
tempt of  the  Orator,  the  Mathematician, 
and  the  Man  of  Science  ?  Was  there  no 
intellect  displayed  in  these  pursuits  ?  And 
how  came  such  pursuits  ever  to  have  an 
existence,  and  to  engross  the  attention  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order  ?  We  are  not 
demanding  that  this  whole  subject  should 
have  been  exhausted  in  six  lectures.  But 
we  do  charge  upon  our  author  that,  both 


here  and  elsewhere,  he  studiously  under- 
rates certaui  kinds  of  intellectual  effort, 
and,  by  blindly  contemning  one  half  that 
the  human  mind  has  achieved,  has  him- 
self acquired  a  one-sided  and  distorted 
mental  character,  which  he  is  too  anxious 
to  propagate. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  original  purpose,  in  these 
lectures,  evidently,  was  to  entertain  his 
auditors  with  a  few  hours'  pleasant  dis- 
course on  certain  leading  minds  that  have 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.     In  meditating  the  subject,  his  plan 
seems  to  have  enlarged ;  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  perhaps,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
all  greatness  was  essentially  of  the  same 
order,  diversely  modified  by  position  and 
circumstance,  which  modifications  he  could 
reduce  to  six ;  for  each  of  which  one  or 
more  exemplars  from  the  individuals  al- 
ready in  his  mmd— completing  the  group 
by  adding  two  or  three  not  before  con- 
templated in  his  plan — ^would  afford  an  in- 
teresting and,  viewed  in  this  lights  nooe/suh- 
ject  for  an  evening  lecture.   The  chief  sub- 
ject of  the  first  discourse,  we  conjecture,  was 
an  afterthought,   and  taken   up  only  to 
give  symmetry  and  completeness    to   a 
scheme  hastily  adopted,  for  reasons  less 
commendable  than  a  deliberate  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  all  the  tenets  that  lie  at  its 
foundation. 

The  effort  to  be  original  is  fatal  to  some 
persons,  hke  Mr.  Carlyle,  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  fitted  by  intellectual  culture 
for  exalted  and  enduring  efforts  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  present  instance,  our  author 
could  not  fail  to  elicit  much  entertunment 
from  the  topics  of  his  discourse,  and  we 
can  easily  credit  what,  with  a  slight  ap- 
pearance of  vanity,  he  says  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  course :  "  The  accomplished 
and  distinguished,  the  beautiful,  the  wise, 
something  of  what  is  best  in  England,  have 
listened  patiently  to  my  rude  words." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  heart  of  the  vjist  artery  which 
serves  to  connect  the  fashionable  regions 
of  the  West  End  of  London  with  the  busy 
marts  and  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the 
city; — about  midway  between  the   spot 
where  stood   the  thriving  and   pleasant 
village  of  Charing,  in  those  olden  days 
when  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  justified 
its  now  inappropriate  designation,  and  the 
site  where  tne  old  gate  of  Temple  Bar, 
once  presenting  its  venerable  front,  pleas- 
antly decked  out  with  the  grisly  heads  of 
traitors,  to  the  traveller  who  souglit  entry 
into  the  great  metropolis,  still  rears   its 
time- worn  head,  though  no  longer  adorned 
with  these  agreeable  and  cheeiful  appen- 
dages ;  and  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
that  stately  palace,  which,  once  the  home 
of  royalty,  is  now   the  head-quarters   of 
royalty's  best  friend,  taxation,  and  thus 
provides  the   means  for  those   gorgeous 
pageants  which  were,  in  former  days,  held 
wiUiin  its  courtly  halls  ; — is  a  street  but 
little  known  to  fame,  and  presenting  but 
few  features  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  stranger,  who  treads  tlie  busy  ave- 
nue of  the  Strand.    To  say  the  truth,  Cath- 
erine street  is  a  rather  dingy,  dirty,  and 
disagreeable  thoroughfare  ;  and,  like  ma- 
ny  human    beings    in    the  great  world 
around  us,  owes  the  trifling  notice  which 
it  may  sometimes  receive,  rather  to  the 
accident  of  its  position,  than  to  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  which  are  little  enough  to 
justify  the  most  exuberant  humility.    At 
the  foot  of  Catherine  street  stands  Somer- 
set House ;  at  its   other  extremity.  Old 
l)rury,  once  the  temple  of  the  English 
drama,  presents  it  tempting  portals  to  the 
stranger,   and  the  head  of  the  Bard  of 
JV.von,  smiling  upon  him  from  above  the 
jK>rtico,  carries  biEick  his  muid  to  the  gold- 
en ages  of  Englisb  poetry — the  period 
VOL,  nz,    jro.  jv.    vmw  bxbixs. 


when  the  drama,  hitheito  an  insignificant 
and  humble  bud,  burst  at  once  under  the 
hand  of  the  great  master  into  the  glowing 
beauty  of  full  development,  and  attained, 
as  it  were  in  a  moment,  the  bloom  of  per- 
fect ripeness  and  maturity.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  some  saddening  associations  which 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
observer  who  stands  before  this  time-hon- 
ored fane.  The  bills  upon  the  walls  of 
Old  Druiy  which  herald  the  perfections 
of  some  foreign  dancer,  and  proclaim  the 
high  attractions  of  some  transcendent  bal- 
let, are  but  sorry  commentiiries  upon  the 
bust  which  still  rears  its  head  above  the 
doors  ;  and,  while  these  indications  of  a 
declining  taste  press  unpleasantly  upon 
his  mind,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  wander- 
ing down  the  street,  and  resting  upon  the 
new  towers  of  Somerset  House,  recalls 
painfully  to  his  memory  those  palmy  days 
when  English  kings  and  nobles  preferred 
the  dulcet  strains  of  English  poetry  to  the 
contortions  of  Mazurkas  or  Cracoviennes, 
and  when  the  avenue  from  the  palace  to 
the  theatre  was  trodden  often  by  courtly 
footsteps. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  aristocratic  feet 
awaken  the  echoes  of  Catherine  street 
now — groups  of  dirty  newsboys  assemble 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  doors  of  the 
newspaper  offices  within  its  hmits,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  most  unmusical  com- 
petition; as  the  shades  of  evening  close 
around,  the  female  vampires,  who  throng 
the  miserable  purlieus  of  the  Strand,  may 
be  seen  issuing  from  their  lairs  in  courts 
and  alleys,  and  passing  through  it,  their 
haggard  faces  strangely  and  sadly  con- 
trasting with  the  flaunting  finery  which 
decks  their  forms,  to  pursue  the  fearful 
traflick  of  their  hideous  calling ;  and  in  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night  the  silent  echoes 
are  ever  and  anon  awakened  b^  U^a  -^^^^ 
of  some  dr\mkeii\^ie\.0[i,\^VQ\£L>i>cifc^^ 
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doinn  of  iuHtico  nro  dni^fring  to  the  whole- 
■om()  fuul  Hohcrinff  diHciplino  of  the  watcli- 
)iouK(! ; — but  tlidt  is  all.  No  coronetted 
Q(|uil)af;pH  diHturb  tho  repose  of  its  pave- 
iiienU ;  luxuriouH  wealth  lias  taken  Oight 
to  the  excluNive  regions  of  the  West  End, 
and  abandontMi  to  its  twin  brother,  drunk- 
on  poverty,  tlie  Hole  dominion  of  this,  its 
aneient  home. 

The  Htran^(T  whose  curiosity  leads  him 
to  wander  thro\igh  this  most  unattractive 
thoroughfare,  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe 
on  the  door  of  a  small  and  unostentatious 
.  house  within  its  nrecincts,  the  words, 
•'  Oflicc  of  general  information  and  agen- 
cy ;**  ]>ivsenting  themselves  in  attractive 
yet  unobtrusive  characters  t^)  his  contem- 
plation ;  opening  to  his  mind,  if  his  facul- 
ties be  sharpened  by  need,  interminable 
pn>speetM  of  lucrative  appointmonU,  wait- 
ing only  for  the  acceptance  of  fortimate 
e-^nulidates :  or,  if  he  bo  gifted  with  the 
Raid  oi"gj\n  of  curiosity,  pn»senting  to  his 
inmgination  visions  of  vjust  stori»s  of  infor- 
mation oti  all  imagiiuible  subjects,  sufli- 
oient  to  decide,  with  oracular  precision, 
questions  the  most  intricate  and  profound. 
If  he  W  in  either  of  those  predicaments 
— und  who  is  theri^  that  is  lH\vond  the 
inrtuence  of  either  curitvMiy  or  need  '? — it  is 
Um  to  one  that  he  pushes  opon  the  d^x>r, 
which  swings  with  convenient  ease  ujH^n 
itji  hingt^s.  and  tix\uls  the  nuxie;>t  $t;urcaso 
which  inxites  his  ascents  and  in  another 
moment  he  will  find  himself  ushered  into 
U^e  st;itely  pn^senoo  of  the  high- priest 
and  pn^siding  grnius  of  this  temple  of 
nooessitv. 

Mr,  l.<*strvx\juo  is  a  gi^nlleman,  "  whom 
not  to  know  *rijm>s  vM"jeV  self  ur.k:u>^n.*' 
A  vvm^vtitor  lor  tAmo  in  many  varii\i 
fields,  he  has  gvwo  far  to  lalsify  the  old 
ad;w>\  bv  suoo<H\:i:i;r  in  j;!!  that  ho  h;is 
tt:uior:r.kon.  «rJ  shiiving  \\i;h  equal  kil- 

Iwnoo  in  each  of  5 ho  srhon^^  whioh  ho  l..is 

« 

il]ur.v.;u\l  S:rv^Vi  ir.to  she  shv^ps  of  Kv»k- 
sirtlorss  Ar.d  vou  will  tir.u  his  Wv^?k$  uivm: 
ihoir  c,M;r.lors ;  glir.vV  Al  iho  oolunir.s  of 
roti-s'jV.jv^-s,  Ar.d  y. ;;  wf.!  poruso  whh  do- 


years  ago,  will  charm  you  with  innumera- 
ble anecdotes,  illustrattve  of  his  good  qual- 
ities as  an  author,  an  actor,  and  a  ^a 
mvant. 

It  must  not  be  imamned  from  this  that 
Mr.  Lestrocque  is  dechning  into  the  vale  of 
ye^rs;  far  from  it.  Those  quick,  dark 
eyes,  sparkling  with  mirth  and  good  hu- 
mor, belong  not  to  old  age;  that  open 
forehead,  although  time  has  denuded  it 
of  the  locks  which  once  crowned  it,  and 
tinged  those  which  yet  remain  with  grey, 
is  yet  innocent  of  wrinkles;  that  well- 
made  form. and  smiling  cotmtenance,  al- 
beit they  bear  some  marks  which  betoken 
that  their  owner  has  liycd  "  not  wise!?, 
but  too  well,*'  yet  retain  ail  the  indica- 
tions of  ripe  and  mellow  manhood,  and 
sparkle  with  the  joyous  hilarity  of  faculties 
yet  unimpaired  and  undecayed. 

It  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the  meny 
month  of  June.  The  few  swallows  who. 
evidently  impaired  in  their  intellects,  per- 
sisted in  preferring  the  eaves  of  Cathuint 
stn\H  to  the  free  air  of  the  open  counnr. 
twittered  gaily  as  they  put  forth  their  heaos 
from  their  nests  to  inhale  the  genial  bre&ih 
of  summer ;  and  from  the  newly  wasered 
streets  arose  a  cool  and  refreshing  erhkiii- 
tion.  albeit  the  bed  from  whence  i:  w&s> 
wafiod  was  defiled  with  many  un&arcirr 
contributions.  The  sun  was  ai  its  55rcfc>; 
boat ;  woary  pedestrians  sough;  wiih  ev- 
dity  the  shady  side  of  thoroug^hfarw ; 
and  the  dogs,  running  about  wiilT  promx- 
dod  tongue*  and  panting  breath,  sii^esied 
.  to  tho  timid  passer-by  unpleasant  iiaioxfe> 
'  of  hydrophobia,  and  its  wonted  aM^cazcpb- 
-  nimonts  of  feather  beds  and  summ&rv  xoif- 
KVJiiion.  Tho  dark  bosom  of  the  icurrr 
,  Thames  gave  back  a  bright  r*£erii:tt  ol" 
;  tho  orb  of  day  :  and  the  passeaj^rs  it  ihi 
ponr-y  szoasaers,  driven  lo  disirsiii:.^  iit- 
twcxn  tho  scorohirig  heat  of  the  S2ii'»  rxv* 
and  tho  pleasant  cvmb:::a«ioa  c-f  bt*;  anL 
s:oJuu  and  dooomposed  o3.  wLi»h  ^[Treeifci 
ihem  :r."»m  the  engiae-nxwc.  sigii€-i~:":ir  lac 
lorxicauon  c«  their  roTa^isz.  aiii 
iaI'v  resolvei  lo-  venture  ur«:c  sa:!  kci 
tic  r.leasurj:g  so  more. 

\m\~<xl  the  aricT  of  busi^os^ 

of  the  tc-aiporaiure.     F.:»r  a  f^  i-jisz'  - 
.  cjoiidate  had  presestcii  iirsstli.  e3.i«r  ;. 
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for  solution  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
difficulties ;  and  Mr.  Lestrocque,  unbutton- 
ing his  vest,  that  he  might  the  more  freely 
luxuriate  in  the  cool  breeze  which  was 
wafted  into  his  apartment  through  the 
half-opened  window,  threw  himself  back 
in  his  easy  chair,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  contemplation  and  repose. 

Nor  did  the  matter  of  his  reflection  ap- 
pear to  awaken  any  unpleasant  emotions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  office  was  rising 
into  flourishing  prosperity;  contributions 
flowed  in  daily  from  new  patrons ;  and  the 
portly  and  imposing  volumes  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  those  who  had  placed 
themselves  under  its  protecting  wing,  like 
the  brain  of  an  ambitious  man,  bore  record 
of  wants  innumerable  and  inconsistent. 
Taming  over  with  indolent  satisfaction  tlie 
pages  of  this  book  of  fate,  he  thus  gave 
utterance  to  his  agreeable  meditations : 

"Well,  spite  of    bad   times,   business 
seems  as  brisk  with  me  as  ever.     Not 
qiute  half  past  one  o'clock,  and  we  have 
already  got  through  a  fair  day's  work; 
and  the  books  are  still  full  of  applicants, 
and  crowded  with  modest  requirements. 
Let  me  see ;  there's  Lady  Matchwell  wants 
a  French  cook — a  hundred  guineas  a  year 
and  perquisites ;  and  a  governess  for  her 
three  daughters — twenty  pounds  a  year 
and  find  her  own  washing.     Lord  Fopley 
requires  a  valet  who  can  dress  hair,  and 
make  himself  generally  useful,   (a  pretty 
oomprehensive  term  that,  in  a  description 
of  a  nobleman's  valet,)  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  and  three  suits  of  livery ;  and  a 
private    secretary,    competent    to    write 
ipeeches  for  his  lordship,  to  deliver  in  the 
aouse  of  Lords — fifteen  shillings  a  week, 
without  board,  and  must  have  the  manners 
and   education  of  a  gentleman.     Then, 
here's  a  poor  devil  who  thinks  himself  a 
Boscius,  and  coolly  writes  to  me  to  inquire 
whether  I  think  he  had  better  come  out  in 
Macbeth  or  Jeremy  Diddlcr ;  charge  him 
half  a  crown  for  information,  and  tell  him 
to  go  to  the  devil !     Here's  another  letter 
from  that  terrible  Mrs.  Seliua  O'Rafferty, 
the  dreadful  widow  of  an  Irish  officer  of 
dragoons,  with  her  three  lovely  daughters ; 
each  one  of  them  fit  to  have  taken  a  place 
in  the  ranks  of  her  father's  troop ;  who 
half  maddens    mo  with    her    importuni- 
ties.   One  of  her  sweet  girls,  she  says,  has 
the  voice  of  a  nightiagale — if  bo,  preserve 


me  from  all  nightingales,  say  I ;  another 
is  a  modern  Siddons,  and  recites  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  fearful  brogue,  until  she 
drives  me  quite  distracted ;  and  the  other 
is  a  model  to  Ellsler,  and  flings  her  long 
legs  and  long  arms  about  like  a  human 
windmill,  in  a  manner  that  is  frightful  to 
behold.  But  the  poor  woman  thinks  all 
her  geese  swans,  and  pesters  me  to  arrange 
for  their  immediate  appeanince  at  some 
of  the  principal  London  theatres !  Upon 
my  word,  we  must  double  our  fees  to  her, 
as  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  her. 
And  then,  the  inquiries  that  pour  in; 
questions  which  would  have  made  the 
hair  of  the  Egyptian  Sphinx — who  kept 
the  earliest  general  information- office  on 
record — stand  on  end  distractedly ;  but 
which  we  are  earnestly  requested  to  an- 
swer by  return  of  post.  Phew !  it  makes 
me  warm  to  think  of  them;  but  we  do 
answer  them,  somehow !" 

At  this  moment  a  tap  at  the  door  in- 
terrupted the  current  of  his  meditation, 
and  a  visitor  presented  himself  before  him. 

The  new  comer  was  a  young  man  just 
entering  into  the  full  bloom  of  manhood. 
A  casual  observer,  glancing  at  his  well- 
rounded  form  and  handsome  face  would 
have  pronounced  him  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age ;  and  although  a  nearer 
inspection  might  have  induced  some  to 
attribute  to  him  the  experience  of  a  few 
more  summers,  yet  the  first  guess  would 
have  been  nearest  to  the  truth.  But,  in 
fact,  there  was  every  excuse  for  thinking 
him  a  much  older  man ;  for,  in  the  few 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  at- 
tained to  man's  estate,  Henry  Rushton  had 
led  that  sort  of  life  which  soon  stamps 
wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  youth  ;  and  his 
countenance,  though  it  was  strikingly  and 
undeniably  handsome,  had  yet  that  re- 
pulsive but  indefinable  expression  -with 
which  vice  ever  marks  its  votaries,  and 
casts  a  cloud  over  the  most  faultless 
beauty.  No  one  who  ever  saw  him  could 
avoid  imputing  to  him  that  peculiar  com- 
pound of  qualities  which  entitles  its  pos- 
sessor to  the  general  appellation  of  a  ''  fast 
man"  in  the  current  slang  of  Cockneydom. 
Though  his  eyes  were  bright  with  the 
light  of  intellect,  there  was  yet  that  in 
their  expression  from  which  the  glance  of 
a  modest  woman  shrimk  abashed  ;  and  his 
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that  uncertain  air,  half  elegant  and  half 
jaunty,  half  vulgar  and  half  refined,  and 
wholly  and  altogether  impudent,  which 
especially  distinguishes  the  honorable  fra- 
ternity to  which  he  unquestionably  be- 
longed. 

The  attire  of  this  young  gentleman  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  person,  and  displayed 
all  the  features   common  to   the  genus 
"  fast  man  "  in  full  and  luxuriant  develop- 
ment.    Upon  his  head — knowingly  set  on 
one  side,  in  order,  it  is  presumed,  to  im- 
part greater  sagacity  to  his  appearance — 
lie  wore  a  very  shiny  glossy  hat,  with  a 
brim  so  desperately  curled  that  the  whole 
garment  assumed  the  aspect  of  those  hats 
which,  with  the  unpronounceable  and  in- 
comprehensible names  appended  to  them 
in  imposing  characters,  may  be  seen  in  the 
shop  windows  of  some  of  the  cheap  hatters 
in  the  Strand ;  his  throat  was  encircled 
by  a  cravat  surprisingly  narrow,  but  tied 
in  a  bow  of  surpassmg  magnitude — the 
fringed  ends  whereof  might  plainly  be  de- 
scried by  an  observer  viewing  him  from 
behind ;  his  shirt  was  adorned  with  full 
length  delineations  of  remarkable  opera 
dancers,  poised  upon  one  toe  in  imprac- 
ticable attitudes,  which  positively  fatigued 
the  eye  with  their  excessive  and  hopeless 
rigidity ;  and  from  the  third  button  to  the 
right-hand  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  which 
was  of  that  class  of  pattern  designated  as 
"  thunder  and  lightning"  in  the  vernacular 
dialect,  was  festooned  a  gold  chain,  appa- 
rently well  calculated,  both  by  its  pattern 
and  its  dimensions,  to  serve  for  the  cable  of 
a  pleasure  boat.    Though  he  had  not  been 
riding,  he  wore  a  riding-coat,  with  flaps  of 
exceeding  magnitude  upon  the  hips,  and 
adorned  with  brass  buttons,  the  brightness 
of  which  was  positively  painful  to  behold ; 
the  pattern  of  his  trowsers  was  of  a  check 
so  vast  in  its  proportions,  that  it  could, 
from  no  point  of  view,  be  seen  entire ;  a 
circumstance  which  caused  his  legs  to  re- 
semble, to  the  imagination  of  the  fanciful 
spectator,  a  pile  of  small  cheeses,  or  one 
of  those  candles,  marked  around  at  regular 
interv'als,  with   which   King  Alfred   was 
wont  to  note  the  passage  of  time ;  on  his 
feet  he  wore  remarkable  boots,  whereof 
the  toes  were  of  the  brightest  of  patent 
leather,  while  upon  the  sides  of  the  cloth 
which  composed  the  remainder  of  those 
garments,  little  rows  of  mother-of-pearl 


shirt-buttons — ^which  could  never,  imder 
any    imaginable  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, be  of  the  very  slightest  use — ^were 
curiously  and  facetiously  arranged ;   and 
in  his  hand  he  carried  a  slim  cane,  whose 
chief  use  seemed  to  be  identical  with  that 
to  which  corals  and  India-rubber  rings  are 
devoted  in  the  early  stages  of  babyhood^ 
since  its  ivory  head,  which  was  carved, 
into  the  resemblance  of  the  fore-leg  of  ^ 
rampant  racer,  was  constantly  in  his  mouth  ^ 
and  appeared,  from  the  relish  with  whicki 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  elegant  operiL-- 
tion  of  sucking  it,  to  afiford  him  high  and 
unspeakable  gratification.     Such  was  Mr. 
Henry  Rushton — an  excellent  specimen  of 
a  class  whose  members  may  be  met  witli 
in  crowds  in  the  great  world  of  London. 

Mr.  Lestrocque  did  not  by  any  means 
like  the  aspect  of  his  new  visitor ;  for  the 
human  animals  of  the  "fast"  species  were 
the  objects  of  his  special  and  peculiar 
abhorrence.  But  business  has  no  feelings ; 
during  oflace  hours  we  must  put  our  predi- 
lections in  our  pockets,  otherwise  but  httle 
else  will  ever  find  its  way  there.  So,  with 
his  most  urbane  and  gracious  smile  he 
welcomed  this  new  canaidate  for  his  good 
offices,  and  demanded  to  know  his  pleasure. 

"  My  business,"  said  this  young  gentle- 
man, throwing  himself  carelessly  into  Mr. 
Lestrocque's  own  arm-chair,  from  which  he 
had  risen  to  receive  him,  "  is  easily  ex- 
plained and  quickly  settled.  Tell  us,  my 
old  boy,  have  you  any  good  situations 
on  your  books  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have — and  I  have  not." 

"  So ;  I  understand  you.  Plenty  for 
those  who  can  pay,  but  none  for  those  who 
cannot ;  plenty  for  a  fool  with  a  full  purse, 
but  none  for  a  philosopher  with  an  empty 
pocket.  But  see;  here  is  the  talbman 
before  which  all  difficulties  vanish !  So, 
open  your  sybilline  books,  my  noble  Ro- 
man, and  let  us  see  what  you  can  do." 
And  with  these  words  he  drew  forth  a 
purse,  much  more  remarkable  for  the 
glittering  of  its  beaded  exterior  than  for 
the  apparent  bulkiness  of  its  contents,  and 
jingled  it  with  agreeable  facetiousness  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  astonished  auditor. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Lestrocque  was  most 
insufferably  offended  by  the  free  and  easy 
deportment  of  his  visitor,  would  be  to 
convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  towering 
indignation.     But  he  said  nothing,  con- 
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tenting  himself  with  darting  an  angry 
lo<A  at  the  intruder,  which  apparently 
produced  as  much  effect  as  if  it  had  heen 
^ttrected  at  the  wall  of  the  apartment; 
since  that  young  gentleman,  playfully  tap- 
ping his  boots  with  the  slim  cane  which 
has  been  already  immortalized  in  this  his- 
tory, smiled  pleasantly  at  him,  and  ad- 
monished him  to  "look  sharp,"  without 
displaying  the  smallest  disturbance  of  his 
equanimity. 

Opening  one  of  the  large  volumes  which 
lay  before  him  on  the  table,  the  individual 
thus  facetiously  adjured  proceeded  to  read 
fifom  its  contents,  interrupted  by  the  occa- 
sional and  voluble  comments  of  his  audi- 
tor: 

"Wanted,  in  one  of  the  principal  es- 
tablishments at  the  West  End,  a  young 
man  of  polished  manners*' — 

"  So  far,  that  will  exactly  suit." 

— "  about  twenty-five  years  old" — 

"  Just  my  age !     Better  and  better !" 

— "who  is  conversant  with  accounts, 
can  take  charge  of  the  money" — 

"  I  excel  in  that  department !  Nothing 
1  can  do  better." 

— "  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  gener- 
ally useful  behind  the  counter." 

"Behind  the  counter!  Why,  what  the 
devil  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  think  I  look 
like  a  grocer  or  a  man-milliner  ?" 

"  That  will  not  ^uit  you  ?  Well,  we 
must  try  something  else."  And  Mr.  Les- 
trocque  opened  another  of  his  ponderous 
ledgers,  and  proceeded  to  run  his  eye  over 
its  pages  ;  pending  which  process,  his 
visitor  devoted  himself  to  the  mastication 
of  the  horse's  hoof,  with  great  appearance 
of  appetite. 

"  ilere  is  something  that  may  suit  you 
better,"  said  Mr.  Lestrocque,  at  last  paus- 
ing in  his  search :  "  Wanted  at  a  boarding 
school  for  young  ladies  " — 

"Ha!  that  looks  much  more  promis- 
ing!" 

— "  conducted  by  two  maiden  ladies  of 
serious  character  " — 

"  Bah  !  that  will  scarcely  do  1" 

— "  a  dancing-master  of  strictly  evan- 
gelical principles." 

"  Ah !  you  need  not  read  any  more,  old 
hoy.  I  think  I  can  foot  it  a  little ;  but 
not  in  the  serious  style  by  any  means. 
Casino  !  Vauxhall  1  Bal  Masque  !  eh  ?  my 
tramp,  that's  the  ticket !"  and  the  "  fast 


man "  at  once  proceeded  to  execute,  to 
the  manifest  derangement  and  imminent 
peril  of  the  surrounding  furniture,  that 
peculiar  variety  of  the  Polka  which  is  in 
peculiar  favor  with  the  "  nobby  ones"  at 
those  genteel  places  of  entertainment, 
whereof  the  essential  peculiarities  appear 
to  be  the  horizontal  extension  of  the  arms 
to  the  utmost  possible  disUmce  from  the 
body,  and  the  infusion  into  the  entire  per- 
formance of  a  species  of  frenzy,  which 
causes  it  greatly  to  resemble  that  innocent 
and  delightful  entertainment  known  as 
"running  a  muck,"  among  some  nations 
not  remarkable  for  civilization. 

Mr.  Lestrocque  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  this  lovely  ebullition ;  for  gentlemen  in 
the  prime  of  life  are  not  exempt  from  the 
infliction  of  corns,  and  the  sudden  alight- 
ing of  the  performer  in  this  elegant  "  pas 
seul "  upon  his  toes,  seemed  one  of  the 
most  probable  of  circumstances.  "Will 
you  tell  me,  sir,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  what 
it  is  you  want  ?  It  appears  now  I  may 
read  all  day  and  find  nothing  to  suit  you." 

"What  do  I  want,  my  brick?  Whv 
look  at  me,  and  judge  for  yourself.  1 
want  something  in  which  there  is  plenty 
to  get  and  nothing  to  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  accommodate 
you.  Those  sort  of  situations  are  all  occu- 
pied already  by  the  aristocracy." 

"  Well  then,  give  me  one  in  which  there 
is  little  to  do,  and  as  much  to  receive  as 
possible.     I'm  not  at  all  particular." 

"  What  are  you  fit  for  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  so  long  as  you 
can  find  something  that 's  fit  for  me." 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  In 
the  first  place  you  must  give  me  your 
name,  age,  birthplace,  parentage,  educa- 
tion"— 

"  Not  quite  so  fast  if  you  please.  One 
at  a  time,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you.'' 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  begin  with  your 
name." 

"  Henry  Rushton." 

"  What !  not  the  son  of  old  Rushton, 
the  banker,  of  Lombard  street  ?" 

"  The  same.     But  what  of  that  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
Your  father  and  I  were  school-fellows.  I 
trust  my  old  friend  is  well  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  as  well  as  a  gentleman  can 
be  expected  to  be  who  has  been  buried 
nine  months." 
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"  Dead  !  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it.  But 
how  comes  it  that  you,  the  heir  to  so  much 
wealth  as  he  possessed,  are  now  seeking 
such  employment  ?" 

"  Because  it's  all  gone !  fled !  evapora- 
ted 1  You  can't  eat  your  pudding  and 
have  it  too,  eh,  my  old  boy  ?  So,  as  I've 
ate  mine,  I'm  obliged  to  do  the  best  I  can 
without  it." 

"  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  Why  it's  all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
You  must  know  that  I  was  always  a  bit  of 
a  scamp,  but  it  was  not  until  I  went  to 
Oxford  that  I  discovered  to  what  extent  I 
could  be  a  rascal  with  impunity.  I  learnt 
love  from  Ovid,  profanity  from  Lucretius, 
and  a  hundred  other  vices  from  a  hundred 
other  sages  of  antiquity ;  and  I  was  so 
good  a  scholar  that,  at  twenty-two,  I  had 
3ie  prettiest  mistress,  the  largest  debts, 
and  the  widest  circle  of  vicious  acquaint- 
ance, of  any  man  in  the  University.  Well, 
the  governor  heard  of  this,  and  turned 
crusty,  wrote  me  some  letters  full  of  all 
sorts  of  sanctimonious  humbug,  and  finally 
refused  to  stump  up  any  more  tin.  I  did 
not  care  for  the  blowing  up,  but  I  could 
not  stand  the  stoppage  of  the  supplies; 
and  I  was  driven  to  my  wit's  ends,  until  I 
met  with  an  obliging  Jew,  who  would  give 
me  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  post-obit  of 
a  thousand  on  my  father's  life.  Here  was 
a  perfect  Fortunatus'  purse  ;  and  I  dipped 
into  it  so  affectionately  that  when  my  father 
died,  at  the  close  of  my  three  years*  course, 
I  found  myself  without  a  penny." 

"  A  melancholy  story,  indeed !  And 
now,  what  sort  of  a  situation  do  you  wish 
to  meet  with  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ?  Find  me  a  young 
fellow  with  a  full  purse  and  an  empty  head, 
and  I  will  give  him  a  full  head  and  an 
empty  purse.  I  will  teach  him  to  live  like 
a  gentleman  ;  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault 
if  he  does  not  die  like  a  beggar." 

"  You  want,  in  fact,  an  appointment  as 
a  travelling  tutor  ?" 

*'  Precisely." 

"  Well,  here  is  the  name  of  a  young  no- 
bleman who  requires  such  a  companion, 
and  who  is  about  to  make  the  grand  tour ; 
to  journey  into  Spain,  thence  into  France, 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  to  return  by  way 
of  Switzerland  to  England." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?" 

"  I  never  joke  on  matters  of  business." 


"Nothmg  could  be  more  admirable! 
What  a  ceaseless  round  of  delight !  Spain, 
the  country  of  Andalusians  and  bnll-fighti 
— of  lovely  ^rls  with  eyes  of  fire,  and 
fierce  bandits  and  fiery  Carlists — ^the  land 
of  love  and  revolutions;  France,  the  El 
Dorado  of  pleasure;  Germany,  the  land 
of  Tokay ;  Italy,  whose  noble  ruins  seem 
as  pedestals  for  the  voluptuous  beauties 
whose  hearts  have  imbibed  the  warmth  of 
their  own  mid-day  sun ;  and  then  Swit- 
zerland, with  its  glaciers  to  cool  the  pas- 
sions down  to  English  temperature  !  The 
prospect  is  delicious!  Come,  give  me 
the  address." 

"  First  give  me  the  fee." 

**  The  devil  take  your  fee ;  do  you 
think  I  can  coin  guineas.  I  have  not 
gold  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  my  walk- 
ing stick.  My  clothes  are  in  pledge,  and 
during  the  last  Cheltenham  season  I  ate 
my  carriage  and  two  horses." 

"  Ate  your  two  horses  ?" 

"  Yes,  through  the  medium  of  an  obli- 
ging broker,  who  digested  them  for  me 
into  about  one-third  their  value  in  gmneas. 
Besides  your  friendship  for  my  father  will 
surely" — 

"Well,  well,  here's  the  address;  but 
your  testimonials?" 

"  Oh !  I  have  plenty  of  them,  but  I  am 
afraid  not  quite  of  the  right  sort.  An 
order  of  rustication  from  Oxford,  three 
orders  of  aflSliation,  about  fifty  writs,  and 
dunning  letters  innumerable,  are  hardly 
the  most  effectual  recommendations." 

'*  But  you  must  have  them." 

"  And  you  must  write  them  for  me." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  a  conscience." 

"  Nonsense,  man  !  What,  you  really 
wont  ?  Well,  then  I  must  find  some  less 
fastidious  friend ;  or,  if  it  comes  to  the 
worst,  write  them  for  myself;  *  The  Earl 
of  Rosedale,  Belgrave  Square.'  Ah! 
that  looks  well ;  so  here  goes  at  once  to 
try  my  luck.  Au  revoir,  old  brick,  upon 
my  soul,  you're  a  regular  trump,  and  no 
mistake."  And,  with  these  words,  Mr. 
Rushton  took  his  departure,  to  the  inex- 
pressible relief  of  the  gentleman  whom  he 
had  honored  with  his  society. 

Mr.  Lestrocque,  left  to  himself,  shook 
his  head  doubtfully  ;  and  more  than  half 
wished  that  he  had  at  once  dismissed  the 
applicant  without  affording  him  any  infor- 
mation.    But  it  was  too  late ;  and,  after 
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11,  it  appeared  scarcely  probable  that  he 
fonid  succeed  in  secunng  the  appoint- 
nent.  So,  closing  his  desk,  for  it  seemed 
^ery  unlikely  than  any  other  visitors 
would  present  themselves,  he  put  on  his 
wlute  nat,  which  he  is  unfashionable 
enough  to  prefer,  and  sensible  enough  to 
wear  because  he  does  prefer  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bend  his  steps  to  his  rural  re- 
treat in  the  pleasant  and  retired  suburb  of 
Bayswater;  pondering  awhile  on  the 
mmtifarious  and  diversified  matters  which 
the  business  of  the  "  Office  of  general 
mfonnation  and  agency "  presented  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  endcavor- 
mg,  by  abstruse  and  painful  cogitation,  to 
anive  at  the  solution  of  some  of  the  innu- 
merable difficulties,  utterly  hopeless  by 
reason  of  their  bewildering  and  distracting 
complication,  which  had  been  that  day 
propounded  for  the  decision  of  that  oracle 
rf  wisdom,  of  which  he  was  the  high- 
priest  and  visible  embodiment. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Two  years  had  passed  away  since  the 
^^ents  recorded  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
'he  world,  two  years  older  in  vice  and 
profligacy,  had  advanced  precisely  so 
fJUch  nearer  to  the  completion  of  that 
^  measure  of  iniquity  which  will  ulti- 
^tely  render  its  foredoomed  annihilation 
'  high  boon  and  benefit  to  the  universe. 
Ime,  burrowing  noiselessly,  like  the  silent 
lole  in  his  subterranean  galleries,  had  ex- 
Snded  yet  further  his  mighty  ramifica- 
ons,  marking  his  quiet  yet  fearful  pro- 
ression  by  throwing  up  many  a  green 
illock  within  the  limits  of  the  sad  church- 
ard  ;  mournful  yet  faithful  indices  of  the 
wift  fliffht  of  the  revolving  years. 

The  declining  sun,  casting  his  slanting 
ays  over  the  woody  summits  of  the  hills 
rmch  encircled  one  of  the  most  romantic 
"ales  in  the  simny  clime  of  Piedmont,  shed 
.he  lustre  of  his  fading  beams  upon  two 
ndividuals,  at  that  moment  reclining  in 
ndolent  repose  before  the  door  of  an  hum- 
)le  cottage,  around  whose  simple  porch 
irere  beautiful  climbers,  which  sprung 
forth  unbidden  from  the  genial  soil  of 
Italy,  entwined  their  wandering  tendrils, 
and  hung  in  luxuriant  clusters  of  exquisite 


and  fragrant  blossoms.  The  glowing  heat, 
which  at  midday  had  parched  the  thirsty 
earth,  had  given  place  to  a  more  agreea- 
ble temperature  as  the  cool  breath  of  the 
evening  breeze  wandered  listlessly  through 
the  leafy  groves  ;  and  the  grateful  dew, 
standing  in  glittering  crystal  drops  upon 
the  herbage,  imparted  new  life  and  fresh- 
ness to  its  verdure.  The  air  resounded 
with  the  merry  chorus  of  the  feathered 
songsters  of  the  grove,  whose  glad  notes 
ascended  as  a  joyous  hymn  of  praise  to 
heaven  ;  and  the  tiny  insect  world  lent  its 
aid  in  sprightly  chirrupings  to  swell  the 
tide  of  harmony.  The  summits  of  the 
lofty  hills,  which  bounded  the  prospect  on 
every  side,  stood  out  in  sharp  and  bold 
outline  upon  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloud- 
less sky ;  and,  on  the  brow  of  one,  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  around  whose 
falling  columns  the  sturdy  climbing  vine 
quaintly  festooned  rich  clusters  of  the 
ruddy  and  luscious  grape,  and  from  whose 
ruined  altars  the  wild  flowers,  which  had 
taken  root  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  mouldering  stone,  sent  up  a  breath  of 
fragrant  incense,  far  sweeter  in  the  sight 
of  heaven  than  that  which  had  arisen 
within  the  fane  when  the  heathen  wor- 
shippers of  the  olden  time  gathered  with- 
in its  walls,  to  do  homage  to  their  false 
divinities  : — seemed  the  last  link  between 
the  present  and  the  hoary  ages  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and,  looking  proudly  down  upon  the 
spot  which  had  been  its  home  for  twenty 
centuries,  promised  to  survive  yet  longer 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  to  remain,  to 
generations  yet  unborn,  a  lone  and  ma- 
jestic witness  of  the  splendors  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

The  tranquil  beauties  of  the  scene,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  have  but  little  influence 
upon  the  two  individuals  who  were  thus 
reclining  in  the  very  centre  of  its  magic 
circle  ;  since  they  evidently  regarded  the 
face  of  Nature  with  listlessi  ndifference, 
and  contemplated  w^ith  supreme  apathy 
the  luxuriance  in  which  all  around  them 
was  so  exquisitely  clothed.  Both  were 
evidently  Englishmen,  and  although  the 
one  who  seemed  the  elder  might  be  some 
six  or  seven  years  the  senior  of  his  com- 
panion, there  were  no  visible  indications 
of  any  greater  difference  between  their 
ages  ;  yet  the  most  casual  observer  could 
not  fail  to  detect  tokens  of  very  great  dis- 
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similarity  in  their  characters  and  disposi- 
tions. 

The  younger  traveller  might  have  num- 
bered some  twenty  summers,  although  his 
appearance  wanted  that  freshness  and 
buoyancy  which  is  the  first  attribute  sto- 
len from  youth  by  dissipation ;  and  the 
unmistakeable  indications  which  mark  the 
votary  of  pleasure  were  but  too  visible  in 
his  countenance.  Still,  he  was  by  no 
means  one  of  those  whom  Nature  seems 
to  have  shaped  in  an  evil  mould,  and 
whose  vices  appear  to  fit  them  as  natural- 
ly as  their  garments.  There  was  a  deep- 
er and  more  genial  light  in  his  dark  grey 
eye  than  ever  springs  from  sensualism ; 
and  the  air  of  listless  indifference  which 
clouded  his  handsome  features,  and  the 
languid  indolence  with  which,  lying 
stretched  upon  the  turf,  he  listened  to  the 
conversation  of  his  companion,  would  have 
led  an  observer  at  once  to  set  him  down 
as  one  of  those  whose  errors  often  spring 
rather  from  the  absence  of  energy  to  resist 
the  promptings  of  evil  than  from  any  posi- 
tive depravity.  And  any  one  who  arrived 
at  such  a  conclusion,  would  have  displayed 
a  very  perfect  appreciation  of  the  charac- 
ter and  foibles  of  Lord  Arthur  Ellerton, 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rosedale. 

Surrounded  from  his  earliest  cliildhood 
with  all  the  luxuries  which  wealth  could 
accumulate  for  his  enjoyment;  caressed 
with  all  the  idolizing  fondness  usually  lav- 
ished upon  an  only  child,  especially  when 
that  child  is  to  inherit  and  to  transmit  to 
remote  posterity  the  glor}''  and  the  honors 
of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors ;  and 
placed  by  the  favoring  hand  of  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  above  the 
necessity  of  exertion;  Lord  Arthur  had 
not  escaped  from  the  influence  of  the  evils 
inevitably  attendant  upon  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  the  accident  of 
his  birth.  It  is  only  by  the  struggles  of 
adversity  that  the  finer  qualities  of  human 
nature  receive  their  full  development; 
from  the  cTirysalis  of  poverty,  the  noble 
soul,  bursting  the  cerements  which  have 
entangled  it,  springs  forth  in  the  full  ra- 
diance of  perfect  beauty,  and  wings  its 
flight  to  heaven.  The  trials  of  necessity 
are  to  the  human  mind  as  the  thunder- 
storm to  the  overcharged  and  clouded  at- 
mosphere ;  amid  the  convulsions  of  ele- 
mental  strife  the  veil  is  rent  asunder  wHck 


hung  over  the  face  of  Nature,  and  the  ra- 
diance once  obscured  and  hidden  slunes 
forth  once  more  upon  the  rejoicing  world. 
From  all  this.  Fortune,  often  most  unkind 
when  she  appears  most  bountiful,  had 
shielded  and  seciu-ed  him ;  and  the  finer 
quahties  of  his  heart,  which,  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  received  a  full 
development,  were  stifled  and  eztinguisked 
and  burned  in  prosperous  inanition. 

His  elder  companion  was  evidently  of 
less  exalted  lineage ;  for,  account  for  it  as 
we  may,  there  is  imquestionably  that  m 
high  birth  and  noble  ancestry,  which 
stamps  its  possessor  with  remarkable  and 
indelible  characteristics.  He  was  dressed 
with  care  and  elegance,  and  his  outward 
man  presented  few  points  of  difference 
from  his  companion;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  very  superficial  observer  who  failed 
to  detect,  under  this  changed  exterior,  the 
veritable  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Rushton, 
the  roue  of  Oxford,  the  "  fast  man"  of 
London,  and  now  the  travelUng  tutor  of 
Lord  Arthur  Ellerton. 

Seated,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  around  which  the  fra- 
grant wild  flowers  twined  in  luxurious  pro- 
fusion, Rushton  was  engaged  in  one  of 
those  mysterious  occupations  with  which 
sportsmen,  in  their  moments  of  idleness, 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  materi- 
ally promoting  the  utihty  of  their  fire-arms, 
humming  the  while  the  fragment  of  a  song, 
and  occasionally  looking  up  to  endeavor 
by  some  casual  remark,  to  engage  the 
wandering  attention  of  his  companion, 
who,  however,  seemed  but  little  inclined 
for  the  fatigues  of  conversation.  A  few 
brace  of  birds,  thrown  on  the  groimd  be- 
side him,  betokened  the  nature  of  their 
morning's  occupation ;  and,  judging  from 
their  appearance,  it  might  fairly  be  con- 
cluded that  these  spoils  were  the  trophies 
of  a  long  and  tolerably  fatiguing  ramble. 

At  length,  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  the  thoughts  of  both  seemed  to  be 
far  from  agreeably  employed,  if  any  infer- 
ence might  be  drawn  from  the  expres- 
sion of  their  countenances,  Lord  Arthur, 
yawning  and  stretching  himself  with  an 
air  of  surpassing  weariness,  broke  the 
silence ;  rather,  apparently,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  his  ennai  than  from  any  pos- 
itive desire  for  conversation. 
\      '^'WeVLl  \k\&  \a  i^ly  very  interesting! 
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Upon  my  word,  saying  a  debate  on  the 
applies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
Imow  of  nothing  more  enlivening  than  this 
fife  in  the  mountains.  Pray,  most  worthy 
preeeptory  how  much  longer  do  you  pro- 
pose to  remain  in  this  lovely  Paradise  ?" 

"  Only  until  we  receive  from  Rome  the 
remittance  which  our  Israelite  friend  prom- 
ised to  send  to  us  in  a  month  from  the 
date  of  our  departure.  Generous  man! 
for  a  three  months'  bill  for  five  thousand 
ponndsy  drawn  upon  your  worthy  father, 
he  has  promised  to  give  us  three  thousand 
pounds;  not  failing  to  impress  upon  us 
that  in  this  munificent  transaction  he  con- 
tmts  himself  with  simple  interest." 

"A  month!  And  scarcely  half  of  it 
bai  yet  elapsed !  Ah,  Rushton,  there  is 
Mtne  difference  between  this  sylvan  soli- 
tode  and  the  ^y  saloons  of  the  Baroness 
de  Cantalon  in  Paris.  When  shall  we  ever 
Me  such  glorious  fotes  again  ?" 

"Never,  I  hope,  if  we  are  always  to 
pay  as  dearly  for  their  enjoyment.  Five 
thousand  pounds  lost  at  ecarto  is  rather  a 
high  price  for  a  month's  pleasure" — 

"But  such  pleasure!  Those  brilliant 
haHs,  those  fascinating  soirees,  those  be- 
wildering fites  chatnp6ires — ah  I  how  can 
I  ever  forget  those  aelicious  days  of  lux- 
uy,  and  nights  of  pleasure  ?'' 

"Ton  have  good  reason  to  recollect 
Aon,  though  the  pleasures  of  memory 
have  bean  pretty  dearly  purchased.  But 
I  own  I  cannot  help  being  astonished  that 
joo,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
coold  not  see  through  the  hollow  tricke- 
ries of  that  gay  impostor,  the  ci-devant 
Baroness  de  Cantelon." 

"  Nay,  Rushton,  you  will  never  convince 
ste  that  your  suspicions  are  just.  An  im- 
poator!  impossible!  So  marked  an  air 
of  h«h  birth"— 

"High  enough,  no  question.  Bom,  I 
Ittve  no  doubt,  au  dnqtueme  in  the  QucUrier 
LathL" 

"Such  courtly  breeding" — 

"The  exaggerated  gentihty  of  a  par- 
•ew." 

"And  such  delicate  manifestations  of 
flattering  and  tender  preference*' — 

"The  well  practised  allurements  of  the 
finished  courtesan" — 

"  But  what  will  you  say  of  the  crowds 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  thronged 
her  saloons?" 


*'  One  half  of  them  dupes,  caught  by 
the  same  wiles  that  ensnared  you ;  and  the 
other  half  chevaliers  (Tindustrie,  whose 
coats  were  their  most  precious  possessions. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  pupil,  you  were 
there  most  egregiously  deceived'' — 

**  But  you  are  so  suspicious ;  you  said 
the  same  things  of  the  charming  suppers 
of  the  Russian  princess,  Pultakowski,  at 
Baden  Baden.'' 

**  Russian  princess  1  Russian  fiddle- 
sticks !  A  German  adventuress,  who  pre- 
tended to  drop  her  mellifluous  Russian 
tongue  out  of  compliment  to  her  visitors, 
but  whose  real  reason  for  not  speaking  it 
was  that  she  did  not  know  it" — 

*'  At  least  you  will  admit  that  she  was 
attached  to  me." 

"  To  your  purse — yes ;  for  your  person 
I  am  convinced  she  did  not  care  a 
straw." 

"  She  accepted  my  vows,  and  received 
my  presents" — 

"  Only  because  she  could  not  obtain  the 
one  without  enduring  the  other." 

"You  are  indeed  a  very  infidel;  no 
woman  escapes  your  sarcasms  or  your  sus- 
picions. Even  the  lovely  Countess  Vil- 
lani,  the  belle  of  Venice,  the  Nereid  of  the 
Adriatic,  has  not  been  safe  from  your  in- 
sinuations. Ah!  Rushton,  where  was 
your  heart,  that  you  were  proof  against 
her  fascinations  ?'' 

"  Say,  rather,  where  was  your  wisdom, 
that  you  were  duped  by  her  shallow  im- 
postures— a  creature  of  yesterday  " — 

"  Nay,  this  too  much.  You  know  that 
she  traced  back  her  ancestry  to  the  noblest 
patricians  of  imperial  Rome." 

"  She  may  have  traced  it  back  to  the 
gods  of  Rome  themselves,  for  aught  I 
care.  Sprung,  perhaps,  from  Mercury, 
the  especial  patron  of  those  who  live  by 
their  wits ;  or,  ratlicr,  by  the  absence  of 
the  wits  of  others." 

"  At  lesist  you  will  allow  that  she  pos- 
sessed beauty  ?"  . 

"  In  the  evening  and  in  a  good  light, 
yes. 

"  A  brilliant  complexion  ?" 

"Unquestionably,  when  it  was  judi- 
ciously put  on  ;  though  I  have  seen  her  so 
carelessly  painted,  that  she  looked  like 
one  of  the  spt*ciraen  paintings  one  sees  in 
the  windows  of  the  picture  cleaners,  of 
which  one  \ia\i  \a  ii^??ii  ^sAXsi^^mwi^^*,  ^^C^Sss. 
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the  other  half  is  dull  and  dim  with  the 
rusty  shade  of  antiquity." 

"  Her  teeth"— 

"  The  youngest  part  of  her ;  warranted 
new,  and  of  the  very  best  enamel." 

"  But  her  figure"— 

**  Not  yet  her  own,  nor  likely  to  be- 
come so.  Her  milliner's  bill  has  a  poor 
chance  of  payment." 

"  Why,  you  do  not  mean  to  insinuate" — 

"  Oh,  I  insinuate  nothing ;  though  I 
confess  I  am  astonished  to  see  a  man  of 
your  discernment  and  taste  enslaved  by  a 
compound  of  crenoline  and  whalebone, 
overlaid  with  rouge  and  pearl  powder." 

"  Ah  !  Rush  ton,  you  have  no  soul. 
How  else  could  you  be  so  insensible  to 
the  charms  of  beauty  ?" 

"There  you  wrong  me.  My  heart  is 
no  icicle,  as  many  fair  dames  could  testify 
to  you ;  but  the  beauty  which  enchains 
my  allegiance  must  owe  nothing  to  the 
adornments  of  art.  Flashing  eyes,  in 
which  the  passionate  language  of  the 
glowing  heart  finds  utterance  in  glances 
that  thrill  the  soul ;  raven  locks,  in  every 
tress  of  which  a  smiling  Cupid  lies  am- 
bushed, waiting  for  his  willing  prey  ;  ruby 
lips,  warm  with  the  life-blood  coursing 
from  a  heart  which  owns  no  mastery  but 
the  rule  of  love ;  passion  in  every  look,  in 
every  movement  grace  ;  these  must  be  the 
attributes  which  make  the  goddess  of  my 
adoration." 

"A  very  glowing  picture,  truly!  and 
yet  not  beyond  reality.  Had  the  fair 
Elenor  sat  for  her  portrait,  you  could 
not  have  drawn  a  more  faithful  resem- 
blance !" 

"  What !  your  new  charmer,  the  dryad 
of  this  romantic  valley,  who  now  fills  the 
place  once  held  by  the  Russian  princess, 
and  sways  the  sceptre  of  the  deposed  Vil- 
lani  ?" 

"  Nay,  do  not  degrade  my  Elenor  by 
naming  her  in  the  same  breath  with  those 
whose  names  you  have  coupled  with  her 
own.  Never  till  I  saw  her  did  I  know 
the  tender  influence  of  a  serious  passion. 
I  have  flitted  amonsr  the  beauties  of  an 
honr,  and  culled  from  a  thousand  flowers 
the  sweets  of  evanescent  pleasure ;  to  her 
alone  has  my  heart  owned  a  true  alle- 
giance. 

"Truly,  my  worthy  pupil,  if  we  were 
not  in  the  very  land  of  bucolics,  I  should 


be  amazed  at  this  pastoral  enthuaasm. 
The  pretty  Elenor  is  certainly  well 
enough  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour ;  but  as 
for  a  serious  passion" — 

"  Not  another  word,  I  entreat  you.  Let 
her  once  consent  to  bless  me  by  becoming 
my  wife" — 

"  Now  you  are  indeed  mad  !  Wlist» 
think  you,  would  Lord  Rosedale  say  to 
such  an  alliance  ?" 

"  My  father,  I  know,  desires  only  my 
happiness ;  and  when  he  sees  me  united 
to  an  angel" — 

"Pshaw,  my  dear  fellow;  in  these 
days  the  only  angels  that  are  in  the  least 
degree  appreciated  are  angels  with  gilded 
wings.  Your  common,  every-day  celes- 
tials, are  quite  out  of  vogue ;  and  angeb 
with  landed  property  are  the  only  celestial 
beings  recognized  in  society." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  love  her." 

"  Quite  possible." 

"  And  she  loves  me." 

"  Perfectly  satisfactory." 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  lose  her." 

"  Why  should  you  ?" 

"  Then  of  course  I  must  many  her.*' 

"  I  cannot  see  the  necessity." 

"  How  !  you  would  not  dare" — 

"  To  suggest  that  one  may  love  a  pretty 
woman  without  marrying  her?  Is  the 
idea  so  great  a  novelty  ?" 

"  Monster !" 

"No,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Consider  now,  if 
you  had  only  married  every  woman  yon 
ever  fell  in  love  with  !  The  world  would 
never  have  beheld  such  complicated  poly- 
gamy." 

"  But  I  never  loved  any  woman  as  I 
love  her." 

"  Of  course  not.  The  world  is  always 
improving.  Every  new  passion  is  the 
only  true  one  ;  just  as  every  new  baby  is 
always  the  very  fiilest  child  ever  seen. 
But  consider  " — 

"  It  is  useless.  I  am  resolved  she  shall 
be  mine." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  when  we  return 
to  England,  and  inform  the  Earl,  your  fa- 
ther, that  in  a  little  more  than  two  years 
we  have  expended  forty  thousand  pounds, 
but  that  we  have  brought  him  an  Italian 
daughter-in-law,  who  is  of  unknown  pa- 
rentage, but  very  skillful  in  churning  but- 
ter, and  an  accomplished  cheese-maker,  he 
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ider  that  we  have  made  an  admi- 
estment  of  his  money  ?" 
think"— 

ink  notlung.    I  am  certain." 
rhat  ?" 

#  ^ou  will  be  disinherited,  and  I 
disgraced. " 

I  amud  you  are  too  near  the  truth, 
isideration  alone  troubles  me ;  the 
such  a  catastrophe,  which  would 
lot  only  myself,  but  you,  my  good 
hful  friend,  in  ruin,  alone  deters 
nre  and   duty   contend  for  mas- 

1  end  the  contest  by  a  compro- 
"he  fair  Elenor  loves  you  ?" 
I  sure  of  it." 

she  would  fly  with  you  ?" 
tny  wife,  yes — otherwise,  I  dare 
ier." 

\,  it  might  be  dangerous.     Then, 
carry  her  off." 
38dble !" 

sense.  Leave  all  to  me.  At  any 
must  make  the  attempt ;  and,  the 
cast,  you  may  rest  assured  she 
Ti  herself  a  willing  prisoner  into 
ids." 

such  perfidy! — to  betray  such 
and  deep  affection." 
!  the  mere  cant  of  maudlin  senti- 
r.  But  come,  let  us  in  to  dinner ; 
,  oyer  a  cool  cigar  and  a  spark- 
let of  lacryma,  we  will  talk  over 
me,  and  discuss  the  chances  of 

these  words  Rushton  rose  from 
and  was  followed  by  his  younger 
m  into  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  III. 

the  conversation  which  we  have 
rded  was  taking  place  at  one  end 
Jley,  an  observer  at  its  opposite 
r  mieht  have  noticed  a  man  of 

and  well-moulded  form,  and 
the  garb  of  an  Italian  peasant,  de- 
rapidly  a  narrow  path,  which  led 
summit  of  one  of  the  surround - 

The  swift  agility  with  which  he 

mountain's  side,  and  the  ready 

\x  which   he   availed  himself  of 

8,  in  the  tangled  roots  of  trees, 


and  clumps  of  matted  shrubs,  to  conquer 
the  many  difficulties  of  the  precipitous  de- 
scent, bespoke  one  well  accustomed  to  a 
mountain  life,  and  familiar,  by  long  habit, 
with  the  path  which  he  thus  nimbly  trod, 
and  which,  in  many  places,  would  have 
been  almost  impassable  to  unaccus- 
tomed footsteps ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  reached  the  base  of  the  hills  ;  and 
bent  his  steps  towards  a  cottage,  so  hidden 
by  the  surrounding  trees,  that  the  eye  of 
a  stranger  might  easily  have  passed  it  by 
unobserved. 

The  new  comer  was  a  man  of  sinewy 
frame  and  noble  stature ;  and  although  his 
general  appearance,  and  the  pistols  and 
dagger  which  were  girded  in  his  belt, 
too  plainly  indicated  the  character  of  his 
profession,  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  which  beto- 
kened better  qualities  than  might  have 
been  looked  for  in  a  mountain  robber. 
Such,  however,  he  was ;  one  of  that  fear- 
ful class  who  wage  open  war  against  the 
peace  of  civilized  society,  and  revive,  in 
these  latter  days,  the  savage  rule  of  vio- 
lence, which,  in  remote  ages,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  code  of  barbarous  nations. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  as  he  reached  the 
base  of  the  declivity,  and  looking  cau- 
tiously around  him,  he  applied  a  whistle 
to  his  lips,  and  blew  a  sharp  and  piercing 
note,  which  awakened  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  re- 
sounded in  shrill  tones  throughout  the 
valleys. 

No  sooner  had  the  echoes  died  away 
into  silence  than  the  signal  was  answered 
from  another  quarter,  and  a  man  wearing 
a  similar  garb,  but  arrayed  in  less  warlike 
accoutrements,  emerged  from  an  adjacent 
clump  of  trees,  above  which  the  curling 
smoke  alone  betokened  the  existence  of  a 
habitation,  and  proceeded  rapidly  toward 
him.  As  he  approached  him,  uttering  a 
glad  cry  of  recognition,  he  said,  "  I 
thought  I  should  know  that  whistle.  Why 
Beppo,  old  comrade,  we  thought  you 
would  never  return !" 

"Why,  truth  to  say,  Matheo,  I  could 
have  found  good  reason  for  remaining 
away  much  longer,  if  I  had  not  longed  to 
see  home  once  again.  You  know,  where 
the  carcass  is,  there  the  vultures  hover ; 
and  English  travellers  have  been  plenti- 
ful this  year  in  Italy." 
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"Then  business  has  been  pretty  pro- 
ductive, I  suppose  ?" 

"Tolerably  so,  though  not  so  good  as 
we  could  have  wished.  We  stumbled  up- 
on some  hard  cash,  it  is  true — but  not 
much  of  that  either — and  we  took  some 
jewelry,  but  it  was  noti  all  real ;  many  an 
old  duchess's  diamonds  turning  out  to  be 
as  false  as  her  husband's  patriotism." 

"  That  is  bad." 

"  Yes,  but  not  the  worst.  We  had  two 
ambushes  for  deposed  sovereigns,  and  one 
for  an  ex-diplomatist ;  but  the  two  mon- 
archs  had  but  a  five-franc  piece  between 
them,  and  the  diplomatist  had  nothing 
metallic  about  him  but  the  brass  upon  his 
countenance,  and  that  was  worn  so  thin 
that  it  could  almost  be  seen  through ;  so 
we  had  our  labor  for  our  pains." 

"  Served  you  right,  too,  for  meddling 
with  them.  Honor  among  thieves,  say  L 
The  brigand  of  the  mountains  should  re- 
spect the  courtly  robber,  who  plunders  in 
a  more  exalted  sphere." 

"  True,  Matheo,  it  is  a  bad  sign  when 
one  thief  takes  to  pickmg  another's  pocket. 
But  what  news  since  my  departure  ?" 

"  None  that  can  interest  you ;  stay — ^yes, 
there  is  one  matter  that  you  should  know. 
Two  English  travellers  are  staying  in  the 
valley,  and  one  of  them  has  been  to  your 
cottage  often." 

"  And  he  has  seen  Elenor  ?" 

"  Certainly.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
any  one  would  go  there  to  have  a  chat  with 
the  old  hag  Gruditta,  whom  you  left  in 
charge  of  her." 

"  He  has  talked  with  Elenor,  then  ?" 

"  Repeatedly ;  and  very  interesting  con- 
versation it  seemed  to  be,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  blushing  cheeks  and  down- 
cast eyes  with  which  she  listened  to  him." 

"  Madre  de  Dio !  you  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  made  love  to  her  ?" 

"  Something  very  like  it,  certainly." 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?" 

"  He  calls  himself  Lord  Arthur  Ellerton ; 
a  handsome,  well-spoken  young  fellow  as 
you  would  wish  to  see." 

"  Some  impostor,  no  doubt." 

"  Rather  unlikely ;  a  chevalier  d'indus- 
trie  would  scarcely  select  a  valley  in  Pied- 
mont as  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  or  a 
nameless  Italian  peasant  as  the  object  of 
his  scheming.'* 

"  You  are  right,  Matheo.    You  l\i\nk, 
tbeD,  that  this  young  lord" — 


"  Is  a  genuine  lord,  and  a  very  good  sot 
of  person ;  and  for  his  intentions,  I  beUere 
he  is  too  much  in  love  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  honor.  But  as  for  his  friend,  who  calls 
himself  his  tutor,  but  seems  more  like  his 
comp^ion" — 

"Well,  what  of  him?" 

"  Why,  by  the  natural  sympathy  which 
one  rascal  feels  for  another  whenever  he 
encounters  him,  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  lil- 
lain.  And  the  youns  lord  seems  to  be 
governed  by  him  in  all  things." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to.  Fool  that  I 
was  to  leave  her  so  long  unprotected. 
Poor  helpless,  fatherless  girl !" 

"  Fatherless !  why,  Beppo,  what  can 
you  mean?  Is  she  not  your  own  child? 
and  are  you  not  as  good  as  fifty  protec- 
tors ?" 

"  No,  my  good  Matheo,  she  is  the  ehild 
of  my  love — but  owns  no  nearer  kindred." 

"  You  amaze  me." 

''  Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  her  straoge 
and  mysterious  history :  Nearly  seven- 
teen years  ago  a  stranger,  with  the  port 
and  bearing  of  a  nobleman,  sought  tlus 
solitary  cottage,  then  blessed  with  the 
presence  of  an  angel  who  is  now  no  more. 
My  poor  Agnes !  She  died  while  Elenor 
was  yet  a  child,  killed  by  an  accursed  bul- 
let from  the  carbine  of  a  trooper,  one  of  a 
party  sent  ui  my  pursuit.  Curses  on  lum ! 
I  slew  him  like  a  dog  !  But  let  that  pass. 
This  stranger  brought  with  him  an  infant— 
the  daughter,  as  he  told  me,  of  his  only 
sister,  who  had  disgraced  her  family  by  a 
marriage  with  some  unknown  Englishman^ 
and  whose  worthless  husband,  upon  hei 
death  in  giving  birth  to  this  child,  had  de- 
parted from  Italy  and  left  his  babe  to  the 
care  of  fortune.' 

"  The  heartless  villain !" 

"  Well,  this  stranger  had  known  me  in 
the  happy  days  before  destitution  and  de- 
spair had  driven  me  to  adopt  the  calling  of 
a  brigand ;  he  knew  that  beneath  a  rob- 
ber's garb  I  hid  a  faithful  heart.  He  en- 
treated me  to  take  charge  of  this  poor 
child,  to  rear  her  as  my  own,  and  to  se- 
clude her  from  the  world  in  the  soUtude 
of  my  humble  cottage,  until  he  could  again 
remove  her  from  my  care.  Since  that  day 
I  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  him ;  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  my  trust,  and  that 
poor  deserted  infant  still  cheers  my  lonely 
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Mlowy  Beppo,  and  this  kindness  is  just 
Ske  you.  But  you  will  be  rewarded  for  it 
in  some  day." 

"I  have  been  already  rewarded,  Matheo, 
&r  beyond  my  deserts.  From  the  first 
moment  when  the  loving  smile  of  that 
iveet  babe  rested  upon  me,  I  felt  that  a 
new  tie  had  arisen  to  bind  me  to  existence ; 
that  I  had  yet  one  link  of  sympathy  with 
the  world  that  had  disowned  me.  And 
when  my  Agnes  was  taken  from  me,  she 
became  my  only  hope,  my  only  solace. 
In  her  merry  laugh  I  saw  once  again  re- 
lived the  happy  hours  of  my  own  gay  and 
hmocent  childhood ;  her  joyous  gambols 
carried  me  back  to  the  days  when  the  rough 
bzigand  was  a  thoughtless  boy,  roving  in 
meny  sport  over  the  hills  which  are  now 
the  witnesses  of  his  crimes."  And  the 
y/M  robber  seated  himself  on  a  fragment 
of  rock,  gave  way  to  the  full  tide  of  sweet 
yet  bitter  memories  which  rushed  upon  his 
UDd,  and  wept  in  silence  like  a  child. 

Alas !  how  many  are  there  upon  whom 

BOW  falls  the  lash  of  punishment,  whose 

|tte  more  aptly  calls  for  the  tear  of  pity- 

^  sympathy;  men  in  whom  Ood  has 

^planted  good,  which  man  has  shrouded 

with  a  veil  of  evil ;  men  who,  made  angels 

l>jr  their  Creator,  have  been  converted  mto 

fiends  by  the  wrong  doing  and  oppression 

Of  mankind !    In  the  hearts  of  such  hap- 

Iqbb  wanderers  from  virtue,  the  memory  of 

llappy  days  of  innocence  awakens  oft  a 

"Woe  which  charity  might  make  the  parent 

of  zeform  ;  but  the  world  looks  coldly  on 

nnd  proffers  no  kindly  sympathy;    the 

Phansees  of  the  earth  "  pass  by  on  the 

other  aide,"  and  fail  to  speak  the  few  words 

i^generous  and  hopeful  solace  which  would 

herald  in  the  lost  one's  heart  the  dawn  of 

virtue. 

ICatheo  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
"Bat  the  father,  Beppo,  the  father;  did 
he  never  learn  his  child's  retreat — never 
Mek  to  inquire  after  her  destiny  ?" 

"  Never.  The  stranger  who  placed  her 
under  my  care,  told  me  that  from  him  she 
eoold  hope  for  nothing,  and  that  he  would 
probably  never  seek  to  disturb  the  mys- 
tery which  shrouded  her  fate." 

"  And  what  was  the  name  of  this  un- 
feefing  scoandrel?" 


Before  Beppo  could  reply,  several 
shots,  fired  in  rapid  succession,  and  min- 
gled with  loud  shouts,  as  of  men  in  con- 
flict, resounded  throughout  the  valley ;  and 
high  above  the  clamor  rose  the  shrill  notes 
of  a  piercing  whistle,  which  was  answered 
from  twenty  dilFcrent  points  on  the  sur- 
sounding  hills.  The  mountains,  but  a  mo- 
ment before  so  still  and  peaceful,  seemed 
to  be  in  an  instant  awakened  into  life ;  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  a  blazing  beacon 
fire  reared  its  flaming  column  to  the  skies, 
and  armed  men  emerged,  as  at  the  bidding 
of  a  magician,  from  the  shadows  of  the 
woods,  and  sprung  forth  from  apparently 
inaccessible  crevices  in  the  craggy  rocks, 
bending  their  steps  towards  the  spot  from 
which  proceeded  these  unwonted  sounds 
of  strife.  Shot  after  shot  awakened  the 
reverberating  echoes ;  and  now  the  tnmi- 
pet  notes  affrighted  with  their  unaccus- 
tomed tones  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
groves,  who  abandoned  in  alarm  their 
leafy  dwellings,  and  circled  in  the  air  in 
all  the  bewilderment  of  undefined  appre- 
hension. Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tu- 
mult ;  louder  and  louder  swelled  the  din 
of  battle;  higher  and  higher  rose  the 
shouts  of  the  conquerors,  the  shrieks  of 
the  vanquished,  and  all  the  hideous  sounds 
which  betoken  the  ferocity  of  human  con- 
flicts. 

The  two  brigands  started  to  their  feet  in 
alarm,  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment in  perplexed  bewilderment.  "  They 
are  upon  us  at  last,"  sjud  Matheo.  "I 
feared  as  much.  For  the  last  day  or  two 
our  scouts  have  reported  that  troops  have 
been  seen  lurking  about  the  entrance  of 
the  valley ;  but  we  hoped  that  the  hounds 
had  not  found  the  scent.  But  come,  if 
we  are  taken,  let  us  at  least  sell  our  free- 
dom dearly."  Raising  a  whistle  to  his 
hps,  he  blew  a  shrill  and  prolonged  note, 
and,  snatching'  a  pistol  from  Beppo's  gir- 
dle, (for  he  was  himself  unarmed,  save 
with  a  dagger,)  hurried  towards  the  scene 
of  action,  followed  rapidly  by  his  compan- 
ion, in  whom  these  warlike  sounds  had 
extinguished  in  a  moment  all  pleasant  me- 
mories, and  aroused  into  full  life  the  wild 
ferocity  of  the  bucaneer. 
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Another  observation  which  will  readily 
be  suggested  by  the  examination  of  the 
new  Constitution,  is,  that  nearly  all  the 
fundamental  changes  effected  by  it  are  of 
a  nature  to  render  the  government  one  of 
more  consolidated  powers  than  it  was  be- 
fore.    Under  the  monarchy  the  legislative 
power  was  jointly  administered    by  the 
king,   the   Chamber   of    Peers,   and   the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.     Under  the  repub- 
lic it  is  concentrated  in  a  single  represent- 
ative Assembly ;  and  as  the  Constitution 
gives  to  the  President  scarcely  any  power 
beyond  that  of  executing  the  will  of  the 
legislative  body ;  and  as  the  Council  of 
State,  the  dependent  creature  of  that  body, 
will  possess  little  authority,  moral  or  legal, 
to  influence  the  doings  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  practical  result 
must  be,  that  power  little  less  than  abso- 
lute will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Assembly.     This  will  be  the 
more  obvious  when  it  is  further  remarked 
that,  while  by  the  Charter  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  deputies  were  required  to  be 
residents  of  the  departments  electing  them, 
by  the  republican  Constitution  all  of  the 
representatives  may  be  non-residents ;  and 
also  that  they  are  to  represent  not  their 
particular  constituents,  but  France  entire, 
and  cannot  receive  imperative  instructions 
from  any  source,  save  their  own  convic- 
tions.    It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  or 
even  improbable,  that  half  tlie  Assembly 
may  be  chosen  from  among  the  Paris  pol- 
iticians, and  thereby  the  governing  power 
be   most  effectually  concentrated  in  the 
capital.      Moreover,  the  Assembly  is  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  to  depart  at 
pleasure  from  its  ordinary  course  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  ;  and,  by  declaring 
the  urgency  of  any  measure  proposed,  the 
majority  may  cause  the  same  to  be  intro- 
duced, debated,  and  adopted  without  de- 
lay, and  it  may  be  promulgated  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  within  the  space  of  three  days. 
In  fine,  then,  all  the  powers  which  were 


possessed  by  the  General  Govemmaii  un- 
der the  monarchy,  have  been  retained  by 
it,  since  no  additional  authority  has  been 
conferred  by  the  Bepublio  upon  thi 
provincial  organizations;  and  all  these 
powers,  except  those  which  are  merely 
executive  and  advisory,  are  concentrated 
in  one  assembly,  responsible  for  its  acte  to 
no  particular  bodies  of  constituents,  and 
authorized  to  endow  every  momentarj  im- 
pulse, by  which  it  may  be  agitated,  with 
all  the  authority  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

France,  therefore,  is  a  consolidated  n- 
pubhc.     She  has  adopted,  not  the  form  of 
government  which  has  been  successfully 
established  by  the  republics  of  modern 
times,  but  one  more  resembling  the  short- 
lived-democracies of  antiquity.    The  prin- 
cipal free  states  of  ancient  times  were  like- 
wise consolidated  governments.     The  pro- 
vinces were  niled   by  the   capital ;  the 
legislative    powers    of    the    State    were 
generally   wielded    by  a  single   popular 
body ;    and   hence   the  inconstancy,  the 
violence,  the  anarchy  which  marred  their 
history.     On  the  contrary,  the  great  suc- 
cessful republics  of  modem   times  havi 
been  federative  governments,  as  in  this 
country  and  in  Switzerland.     Our  Stata 
authorities,  dividing  the  sovereign  power 
with    the   General    Government,   act  as 
breakwaters  against  the  despotic  tenden- 
cies of  centralization,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
against  the  anarchical  impulses  which  are 
liable   to  sweep   over  the  land,   on  the 
other.      Without  these  admirable  cliecks 
to  popular  agitation  and  to  governmental  en- 
croachment, and  without  that  well-balanced 
system  of  powers  which  is  effected  in  the 
internal  structure  of  our  State  and  central 
governments,    no    intelligent     American 
would  have  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
free  institutions,  even  in  a  country  so  well 
prepared  by  experience  for,  and  so  remark- 
ably adapted  by  circumstances  to  them  as 
is  his  own.    Destroy  these  barriers  ngainst 
revolutionary  license  and  usurping  am- 
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bition;  concentrate  the  whole  legislative 
power  of  the  State  in  a  single  body  of 
men ;  place  this  body  in  one  of  our  great 
cities ;  and  the  foundalions  of  our  llepublic 
vioM  become  as  unstable  as  the  sands. 
We  should  feel  that  there  was  no  security 
m  our  institutions  against  the  fatal  raging 
of  popular  passions — none  against  the 
equally  fatal  ascendency  of  ambitious 
demagogueism. 

France  has  not  chosen  to  profit  by  our 
experience  and  to  imitate  our  example. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
position  and  circumstances  of  the  two  na- 
tions are  very  different,  and  require  a  cor- 
nsponding    dissimilarity    of    institutions. 
We  are  surrounded  by  the  republics  of 
America — France,  by   the  monarchies  of 
Europe.     For  defense,  therefore,  against 
hostile  powers,  it  may  be  allowed — not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  recent  events 
liave  proved  the  ability  of  a  confederated 
republic  to  wage  war  advantageously — that 
Aaegrce  of  centralization  is  necessary  there, 
which  is  not  desirable  licre.     But  it  would 
be  to  discredit  the  patriotism  and  the  valor 
of  Frenchmen,  to  say  that  such  an  exces- 
sive deffree  of  centralization  as  that  now 
effected,  was  indispensable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  either  offense  or  protection.     For 
It  is  universally  acknowledged   that  for 
rapidity  in  military  organization,  the  French 
are  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  European 
natioDS,  if  not  to  all  nations,  ancient  or 
modern.     Inferior  in  the  power  of  endur- 
ance to  the  English,  in  fertility  of  intcUec- 
tnal  resources  perhaps  to  the  Germans, 
they  are  unequalled  by  either  in  that  de- 
dsion  of  conduct  which    forms  the  best 
defense  of  nations.     Neither  could  it  be 
fairly  argued  that  the  want  of  sufficient 
intelligence  among  the  provincial  popula- 
tioQ  renders  them  unfit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  greater  degree  of  local  independence. 
For  such  an  argument  would  contain  the 
Ticc  of  proving  too  much — it  would  prove 
that  the  French  were  unfitted  for  the  pos- 
session of  republican   institutions  at   all. 
Besides,  it  is  always  desirable  that  political 
institutions  should  be  somewhat  in  advance 
of  society,  for  they  furnish  the  best  means 
of  raising  the  standard  of  its  character 
and  manners.     The  free  constitutions  of 
thb  country  were  not  laid  on  a  basis  of 
universal  education;   but,  in  the  middle 
and  southern  States,  they  preceded  it  by 


half  a  century.  In  France  itself,  as  well 
as  in  England,  Roman  civilization  was  in- 
troduced when  the  native  inhabitants  were 
half  savages;  and  the  first  impulse  towards 
an  improved  state  of  society  was  com- 
municated both  to  Britons  and  to  Gauls 
thereby.*  An  increase  of  local  power  and 
freedom  would  seem  to  be  justified,  also, 
by  the  great  diversity  of  character  and  in- 
terest which  exists  in  France.  De  Tocque- 
ville  has  said  that  the  people  of  Maine  and 
of  Georgia,  separated  by  a  thoutiand  miles, 
resembled  each  other  more  than  the  in- 
habitants of  Picaidy  and  Nonnandy,  who 
are  divided  by  a  bridge.  And  yet  the 
republican  constitution  now  adopted  for- 
bids that  the  peculiar  opinions  and  the 
local  interests  of  the  various  districts  of 
that  great  country  should  bo  expressed 
and  protected  by  local  organizations,  and 
allows  them  all  to  be  controlled  by.  the 
legislation  of  a  single  body  of  politicians, 
mostly  bred  in  the  capital,  even  if  born  in 
the  provinces. 

Moreover,  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  have  established  truly 
popular  institutions  in  France,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  skeleton  of  such  in- 
stitutions was  already  existing  there — a 
fact  which  is  not  true  of  any  other  country 
in  western  Europe.  France  has  long  been 
divided  into  lucal  municipal  jurisdictions, 
consisting  of  departments,  arrondissements, 
cantons,  and  communes ;  and  each  of  them 
has  been  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
local  authority.  l*]ach  department  had  an 
executive  officer,  termed  a  "  prefect,"  who 
was  assisted  by  a  council  composed  of 
from  three  to  five  members,  all  of  them 
formerly  appouited  by  the  king.  But  the 
general  council  of  the  department,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  members,  was  elected 
by  the  people,  chose  its  own  officers,  and 
Wiis  entrusted,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
fect and  the  smaller  council,  with  the  man- 
agement of  certain  depattnK.'ntul  affairs. 
The  arrondissements,  several  of  which  were 
contained  in  each  department,  was  a  smaller 
jurisdiction,  corresponding  in  size  to  our 
American  counties,  and  had  also  a  chief 
administrative  officer,  together  with  an 
assistant  council,  jointly  possessing  powers 
not  unlike  those  of  our  county  commis- 
sioners.    The  cantons  had  their  separate 
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councils.  The  communes,  not  confined  as 
in  Great  Britain  to  city  corporations,  but 
extended  both  over  the  rural  and  the 
urban  population,  possessed  in  like  manner 
their  mayors,  deputies,  and  councils,  elected 
by  the  people.  Formerly  the  elective 
franchise  was  very  much  restricted ;  and, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  the  popular  privilege  of 
election  was  entirely  taken  away  by  govern- 
ment. But  under  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
the  number  of  persons  who  exercised  the 
local  electoral  franchise  in  France,  though 
not  comparatively  so  large  as  that  of  tiie 
voters  in  American  towns,  greatly  exceed- 
ed the  number  of  national  electors;  and 
was  the  largest  electoral  body  in  exist- 
ence in  Europe.  Thus  nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  votes  were  cast  at  some  of  the  late 
communal  elections  under  the  monarchy, 
while  not  a  fifteenth  part  of  that  number 
was  deposited  in  the  national  ballot-boxes. 
Here,  then,  was  a  framework  of  free  insti- 
tutions, of  which  only  the  small  separate 
parliaments  of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Man 
present  anything  similar  in  Great  Britain, 
and  which  correspond  very  exactly  to  our 
own  republican  system  of  states,  counties 
and  townships.  The  general  council  of 
the  department  legislated  concerning  the 
interests  common  to  all  the  arrondissements 
comprised  within  its  limits ;  that  of  the 
arrondissement,  besides  disposing  of  its  own 
local  afiiiirs,  superintended  the  general  in- 
terests of  its  cantons  and  communes.  The 
powers  exercised  by  all  these  local  author- 
ities were,  indeed,  extremely  limited  ;  but 
the  system  itself  of  an  imperium  in  imperio 
was  already  established  ;  and  the  people 
had  become  accustomed  under  it  to  the 
exercise  of  a  degree  of  liberty  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  local  concerns.  There- 
fore it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
have  given  substantial  popular  pri\nleges 
to  the  people  in  these  subordinate  forms 
of  organization  ;  and  thereby  to  have  pre- 
vented, in  a  measure,  the  single  commune 
of  Paris  from  tyrannizing  over  the  other 
thirty-eight  thousand  communes  of  France. 
The  introduction  into  the  country,  within 
the  last  half  century  of  railroads,  steam- 
boats, and  the  electric  telegraph — the  en- 
larged circulation  of  books  and  nevrspapera 
— the  habit  of  meeting  in  public  assem- 
blages— the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
local  courts,  diffusing  a  greater  amount  of 


legal  knowledge  through  the  commumty    ;_. 
— ^the  great  increase  of  general  intelligence    \ 
and  wealth — have  rendered  the  relation  of 
the  provinces  to  the  capital  very  diflFerent 
from  what  it  was  when,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists,  the  former  attempted  in 
vain  to  deliver  the  National  Convention 
out  of  the  power  of  a  few  scores  of  Paris- 
ian Jacobins ;  or  when,  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  leagues  from  the  metropolis,  the 
peasantry  were  kept  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  bloody  deeds  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.     This  natural  tendency  of  the  po- 
litical scale  of  the  provinces  to  rise  nearer 
to  a  level  with  that  of  the  capital  is  con- 
stantly though  slowly  increasing ;  and  the 
fact  deserves  to  be  recognized  by  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  political  power.    We 
do  not  by  any  means  intena  to  say  that 
the  departments  of  France  should  at  once 
be  endowed  with  a  degree  of  sovereignty 
corresponding  to  that  possessed  hy  the 
states  of  the  American  Union ;  or  that  a 
republic  to  be  stable  in  the  plains  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine  must  be  federa- 
tive in  its  organization  to  the  extent  of  that 
in  the  mountmns  of  Switzerland.     But  we 
do  believe  that,  if  it  be  possible  at  all  to 
save  the    French  Republic  from  being 
overturned  by  the  populace  of  Paris,  or 
the  ambition  of  a  despot,  it  is  so  only  by 
effecting  a  more  equal  distribution  of  pow— 
er  between  the  government  at  the  centre 
and  the  jurisdictions  at  the  extremities. 
Once  give  free  institutions  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  provinces,  and  it  will  be  very 
difficult  ever  to  destroy  freedom  in  France. 
Reserve  to  the  faubourgs  o^  the  metropo- 
lis the  exclusive  prerogative  of  makmg 
revolutions,  and  popular  liberty  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  a  fate  similar  to  that 
which  it  has  hitherto.     We  have  no  ex- 
perience at  all  of  the  permanent  contin- 
uance of  republican  rule  when  organized 
on  any  other  plan  than  that  of  a  distribu- 
ted   sovereignty,   so   that    the    historio- 
grapher must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
record  an  entirely  new  fact  in  the  world's 
history,  whenever  a  consolidated  republic 
shall  have  gained  a  secure  existence  on 
the  shifting  sands  of  Gallic  inconstancy. 
Nom  verrons. 

The  framers  of  the  French  Constitution, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  acted  in  good 
faith  in  funding  the  republic,  thought 
differently.    When  in  the  debates  on  the 
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ter  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
oal  administration,  the  subject  of  in- 
icing  some  check  upon  the  excessive 
encies  to  centralization  in  the  State 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  not 
t  than  a  voice  or  two  Tvere  raised  in 
:  of  it.     The  great  majority  of  the 

intelligent  statesmen  were  strongly 
sed  to  any  change  in  the  relations  of 
'arious  members  of  the  body  poHlic, 
;ned  to  enfranchise  the  people,  and 
sr  them  in  any  way  more  independent 
e  governing  power  established  in  the 
al.  The  notion  of  a  confederated 
rnment,  as  is  well  known,  was  seri- 
'  involved  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
smen  of  the  old  republic;  and  this 
es  of  organization  was  viewed  by  the 

devoted  republicans  of  that  period 

no  little  favor,  as  auxiliary  to  the 
duction  of  really  popular  institutions. 
Lhis  conviction  made  no  progress  un- 
he  Empire,  and  the  monarchies  which 
Bred.  And  the  framcrs  of  the  present 
titution,  instead  of  countenancing  the 

of  a  distribution  of  authority  and  of 
independence,  have  actually  conferred 
he  President,  the  Council  of  State 
iirring,  authority  to  dissolve  all  the 

councils  elected  by  the  people  in  the 
rtments,  the  cantons  and  communes ! 
18,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  conferring 
by  on  a  people  ?  Is  the  giving  to  the 
al  power  the  privilege  of  annulling 
K>pular  elections  in  every  township  of 
ountry,  and  requiring  the  people  to 
»ed  to  a  new  choice  of  councilmen, 

such  shall  be  chosen  as  shall  be  ac- 
ible  to  the  sovereignty  in  Paris — is 
making  a  people  fi'ee  ?     It  may  with 

propnety  be  called  the  making  of  a 
government ;  so  free  as  to  appear  to 
aarvellously  like  a  despotism.  We 
inly  cannot  consider  the  republic  to 
pell  founded  in  France.  If  it  be  a 
.68  of  self-government,  it  is  a  very  dif- 
t  one  from  what  would  be  tolerated 
is  country.  The  national  government 
deed,  elected  by  universal  suffrage ; 
mce  elected,  it  is  well  nigh  indcpend- 
3f  the  people.  It  can  annul  every 
»f  their  local  elections ;  and  its  repre- 
tives  cannot  be  instructed  by  any 
constituency.  The  people  may 
B^  their  president  once  in  four  years ; 

representatives  once  in  three;  and 
f..  ni.    vo.  IV.    nw  bkros. 


their  councillors  of  state  once  in  six  years ; 
but  the  new  governors  will  be  raised  to 
the  same  superiority  over  the  popular  will 
as  were  the  old  ones.  The  Constitution 
contains  no  effectual  guaranty  of  popular 
rights ;  and  in  practice  it  will  fail  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  governmental  encroach- 
ment as  signally  as  did  the  Charte. 

But  while  the  majority  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  were  thus  disposed  to  con- 
centrate all  power  in  their  own  hands — 
for  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
expected,  no  doubt,  to  be  continued  in  of- 
fice under  it — the  minority  were  even  more 
in  favor  of  a  consolidated  government. 
The  Republicans  par  excellence,  the  Red 
Democrats,  the  Socialists,  the  Communists 
in  the  Assembly,  were  all  more  or  less 
friendly  to  the  centralizing  schemes  of  M. 
Proudhon,  a  personage  ^vho  seems  to  have 
attained  to  as  extraordinary  a  notoriety 
under  the  Republic,  as  did  the  giraffe  under 
the  Restoration,  or  the  Osages  under  Louis 
Philippe.  This  philosopher  and  his  parti- 
sans desired  that  the  central  government 
should  not  only  retain  the  immense  powers 
which  were  wielded  by  the  monarchy ;  but 
that  these  should  be  increased  by  the  trans- 
fer of  every  great  industrial  and  moral  in- 
terest in  the  country  to  the  control  of  the 
State.  It  was  not  enough  for  these  radi- 
cal reformers  that  the  governing  power 
enthroned  in  Paris  shoula  superintend  the 
education  of  the  people,  should  maintain 
their  religious  establishments,  should  exe- 
cute the  great  public  w^orks  of  the  commu- 
nity, besides  performing  the  various  legiti- 
mate offices  which  need  not  be  specified ; 
but  the  State  should  also  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  who  were  in  want  of  it ;  should 
secure  support  to  all  who  were  incapable 
of  labor ;  should  furnish  credit  to  all  who 
were  short  of  funds;  should  build  the 
roads,  dig  the  canals,  work  the  telegraphs ; 
in  short,  should  so  conduct  or  superintend 
all  the  great  spiritual  and  industnal  enter- 
prises of  the  country,  that  little  would  be 
left  for  the  individual  man  to  do  beyond 
the  simple  spreading  of  his  butter  upon 
his  bread — and  even  then  the  government 
would  probably  save  him  the  trouble  of 
eating  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it! 
Surely,  the  American  ideas  of  maintaining 
religion  by  voluntary  contributions  —  of 
teaching  the  children  of  the  people  in 
schools  supported  by  individuals  or  by  the 
24 
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local  authorities — of  making  internal  im- 
provements through  the  agency  of  private 
enterprise    or    associated    capital ;  —  the 
American  notions  that  every  able-bodied 
man  is  capable  of  providing  his  own  neces- 
saries and  his  own  luxunes — that  every 
honest  man  is  capable  of  governing  him- 
self, too,  with  comparatively  little  aid  of 
legislators — that  republicans  are  not  to  be 
bred   on   treasury    pap,  nor   their  works 
helped  out  by  condescending  patronage — 
that  the  individual  man,  in  short,  is  enti- 
tled to  many  rights,  and  the  government 
to  few  privileges — ^these  views  have  not 
yet  extensively  taken  root  in  the  soil  of 
France.     Therefore  France  is  not  yet  alto- 
gether ready  for  what  we  regard  as  truly 
republican  institutions ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion framed  by  the  present  Assembly  is 
destined  to  be  as  short-lived  as  the  so- 
called   republican  forms    of    government 
which  have  preceded  it.     Within  the  last 
fifty  odd  years,  there  have  been  no  less 
than  eleven  constitutions  made  for  the 
French  people.     The  three  editions  of  the 
monarchical   Charte   lasted    upwards    of 
thirty-three  years ;  the  consular  and  im- 
perial systems  about  fourteen  years  ;  and 
the  republican  constitution  less  than  seven. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  evil 
with  few  of  the  good  tendencies  of  popular 
sovereignty,  a  half  measure  rather  despotic 
than  liberal   in  its   character,  will   exist 
through  a  period  of  even  so  great  dura- 
tion. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  principal  la- 
bors of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of 
the  Revolution.  We  have  seen  that,  during 
this  latter  period,  the  bourgeoisie,  having 
recovered  a  good  degree  of  its  former  as- 
cendency in  the  State,  has  reversed  most 
of  the  acts  of  the  preceding  provisional 
and  democratic  rule,  and  has  finally  framed 
a  new  bourgeois  Constitution,  contrived  to 
secure  the  supremacy  of  a  class,  not  of  the 
whole  people  in  the  government,  and  con- 
structed, in  all  respects,  as  nearly  in  the 
image  of  the  monarchical  Charte  as  could 
well  be  palmed  off  upon  the  nation  as'  a 
palladium  of  popular  liberty.  The  Con- 
stituent Assembly  still  continues  its  ses- 
sions ;  but  the  period  of  its  real,  moral 
supremacy  terminated,  somewhat  abrupt- 
Ijr,  on  the  election  of  Louis  SapoVeon  lo 


the  Presidency.  For  a  short  time,  it  may 
possibly  succeed  in  maintaining  a  nominal 
existence  under  the  President,  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Provisional  Government  lived  on  in 
the  Executive  Commission ;  but  its  prestige 
is  gone ;  its  work  is  done.  Cavaignac  was 
its  candidate  for  presidential  honors,  and 
the  representative  of  its  ideas ;  but  he  met 
with  a  signal  overthrow  at  the  polls,  and 
with  him  was  forever  overthrown  the  party 
of  the  Constitution.  He  was  considered  to 
be  more  emphatically  the  representatife 
of  the  Republican  Assembly,  inasmuch  as, 
though  a  gallant  soldier,  a  conqueror  in 
the  forum  as  well  as  in  the  field,  his  political 
policy  consisted  merely  in  followmg  the 
lead  of  the  majority  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. Cavaignac  was  willing  to  be- 
come the  passive  organ  of  the  bourgeon 
Assembly,  and  it  accepted  of  lum  as  such. 
Had  Louis  Philippe  consented  to  have 
acted  the  same  passive  part,  the  same 
party  would  have  retained  him.  Bat  the 
compliant  candidate  was  destined  to  be 
defeated  by  a  power  kindred  to  that  which 
dethroned  the  recreant  monarch — ^this  one 
by  the  blouse-men  of  the  capital,  that  one 
by  the  blouse-men  of  the  provinces.  A 
new  party  now  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  shifting  scenes  of  public  affairs ;  and 
we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  new 
— the  third  stage  of  the  Revolution. 

Here  the  first  question  to  be  propounded 
is,  what  is  the  true  signification  of  the  great 
movement  which  has  recently  endowed 
Louis  Napoleon  with  the  highest  honors 
in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen?  It  has 
been  explained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
writers  have  pronounced  it  to  be  no  better 
than  an  unmeaning  act  of  political  super- 
stition for  an  illustrious  name.  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  the  protest  of  the  nation 
against  the  Republic.  Others  have  de- 
clared that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  ha- 
tred entertained  by  the  party  of  the  popu- 
lace against  the  June  dictator,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
legitimists  of  preparing  by  a  return  of  the 
Bonapartes  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  similar  expectations  cherished  by  its 
friends  in  behalf  of  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
and  partly  from  the  operation  of  various 
other  minor  causes.  There  is,  doubtless, 
a  degree  of  truth  in  all  of  these  explana- 
\\AOTA\  "HmV.  ^^  ^gt^'d^.  toi^fifiaQGe  of  this 
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moYement,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  those,  who  see  in  it  nothing 
Dut  the  result  of  the  calculalions  of  politi- 
cal partisans.     We  shall  venture  to  give 
a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  mat- 
ter.   As  has  already  been  remarked,  every 
thing  may  be  accomplished  in  France  by 
enthusiasm.     Lamartine  might  have  been 
made  President  by  acclamation,  had  the 
election  taken  place  immediately  after  his 
DoUe  speeches  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville ;  but 
when  the  brilliant  orator  had  degenerated 
into  the  unsuccessful  prime-minister,  the 
enthusiastic  gratitude  of  the  nation  for  one 
who  had  saved  the  capital  from  anarchy, 
and  the  country  from  a  civil  war,  died  sud- 
denly away.     His  chance  of  election  was 
gone  with  it.     Cavaignac  might  have  been 
chosen  President  by  acclamation,  had  the 
vote  been  taken  immediately  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  of  June ;  but 
when  the  brave  soldier  had  shown  himself 
to  be  anything  but  a  bold  and  independent 
itatesmBn,  and  had  condescended  to  in- 
trigue with  the  rising  party  of  the  l)our- 
geoisie,  as  Lamartine  had  with  the  sinking 
party  of    the  democracy,  his  name  lost 
quickly  all  its  charms.     His  laurels,  too, 
had  been  won  in  bloody  civil  strife,  and 
■oon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  cypress 
wreath.     But  when  the  name  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon came  in  due  time  to  be  presented 
to  hb  countrymen  for  their  suffrages,  a 
chord  of  sympathy  was  struck  which  in- 
stantaneously vibrated  through  the  liearts 
of  the  nation.     It  was  the  revival  of  the 
same  feeling  which  filled  the  eyos  of  France 
with  tears,  when  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
great  Emperor  was  brought  back  to  her 
shores.     Frenchmen  ^ave  their  votes  to 
oonfer  the  highest  dignity  of  tlie  State 
apon  the  legal  successor  of  tlieir  most 
illnstrious  chief,  as  a  spontaneous  act  of 
lyitional  gratitude.     After  a  terrible   re- 
verse, they  had  deserted  the  eagles  which 
before  had  led  them  to  so  many  victories, 
and  had  surrendered  the  great  man  of  the 
people  to  be  exiled  by  his  enemies.     But 
the  gpnndeur  of  the  Empire  never  ceased 
afterwards  to  be  the  boiist  of  Frenchmen. 
The  dead  lion  was  more  revered  in  France 
tlian  the  living  a.sses.     And  when  the  name 
of  a  Bonaparte  was  presented  for  the  na- 
tion's choice,  what  piivate  name  was  so 
dear — what  princely  name  so  glorious  ? 
To  be  republican  or  not  repuhlican  was  not 


the  question — the  people  simply  said  in 
their  heart,  that  a  Bonaparte  should  be 
their  first  President.  It  hardly  needed 
that  five  hundred  organists  should  peram- 
bulate the  country,  singing  the  Petit  Cor- 
poral and  the  Reding ote  (J rise  ;  it  needed 
not  that  the  story  should  be  circulated 
through  the  thatched  cottages  of  the  peas- 
antry, that  the  Emperor  had  returned  from 
the  dead,  as  from  Elba,  or  that  the  nephew 
would  pay  their  taxes  with  inherited  treas- 
ures. It  needed  only  to  ask  a  Frenchman's 
vote  for  a  Bonaparte,  and  he  gave  it  as 
quickly  as  he  would  have  withdrawn  il 
from  a  Bourbon.  The  politicians*  tricks 
— a  thousand  reasons  and  feelings  might 
have  contributed  to  swell  the  majority  of 
the  polls,  but  the  great  decisive  cause  of 
success — the  causa  causans — lay  in  the 
nation's  grateful  preference  of  a  name  asso- 
ciated with  whatever  is  most  magnificent 
in  modern  French  history,  over  that  of  a 
successful  lieutenant,  or  a  brilliant  orator, 
or  a  plain,  unvarnished  demagogue,  or  an 
incarcerated  mad-cap. 

What  has  been  the  political  effect  of 
this  presidential  election  ?     It  has   been 
much  greater,  we  presume,  than  was  con- 
templated by  its  makers.     The  spontane- 
ous expression  of  a  national  impulse  has 
created  a  new  political  party,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  historical  era.     In  the  first 
place,  its  negative  effect  has  been  to  over- 
throw the  party  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
had  got  the  control  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  framed  the  Charte  republican. 
The  government  of    the   higher  classes, 
which  had  so  quickly  supplanted  that  of 
the  urban  populace,  has  in  turn  been  sud- 
denly ousted  by  a  new  party,  led  by  the 
lower  classes  of  the  rural  population,  and 
filled  up  with  men  from  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  society.     The  strength  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  candidateship  lay  principally 
in  the  pea.santry — in  their  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty to  the  imperial  trjiditions — in  their 
somewhat  vague  and  blind  desire  to  restore 
to  PVance  the  prosperity,  the  supremacy, 
the  lustre  which  she  possessed  under  the 
first  Bonaparte.     The  peasant  threw  up 
his  cap  at  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
urban  democrats  were  readily  induced  to 
do   the   same;  and  when  the  politicians 
saw  the  greatness  and  probable  trium^^h  of 
the  popular  mo\eiKi^\i\.v>^^'j%  V^^^^^^*^^ 
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their  faces,  and  ranged  themselves,  to- 
gether with  their  friends,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  new  party.  Thus  the  Bonapartist  par- 
ty has  become  a  national  party.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  more  enthusiastic  rallying  of 
the  people— of  a  greater  and  more  homo- 
geneous national  impulse,  than  has  agitated 
France  since  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  is  founded  on  sentiment,  as  that 
of  th^  bourgeoisie  was  on  interest— on  the 
sentiments  of  the  lower  classes  rather  than 
the  interests  of  the  higher. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  any  political 
party  to  find  a  secure  and  permanent  ba- 
vis  in  a  nation  so  changeable  as  the  French. 
But  as  much  reliance  may  be  placed,  we 
think,  on  the  sentiments  of  the  rural  la- 
boring population,  as  on  the  principles  of 
the  more  intelligent  classes.     A  majority 
of  the  peasantry  are,  indeed,  illiterate ; 
yet  they  may  almost  be  said  to  possess  a 
^'monopoly  of  all  the  religious  sentiment  in 
<th€  country.     According  to  the  accounts 
^  Ihe  most  recent  travellers,  *  the  first  and 
last  fl*uties  of  the  day,  performed  by  the 
Frencfli  peasant,  are  those  of  religion.    At 
«arly  morn  he  wends  his  way  to  the  vil- 
-lage  iihurch ;  and  returning  from  the  fields 
.•at  nighttfall,  the  men  take  down  the  spade 
*from  their  shoulders,  and  the  women  re- 
»lieve  tbar  arms  of  the  market-basket,  in 
•order  to  offer  up  each  his  silent  prayer  at 
'the  sociivl  altar.     The  manners  of  both 
•flexes,. eqically  destitute  of  servility  or  inso- 
Qenoe,  are  distinguished  for  their  civility 
;aiid  courtesy.     Their  economy  is  remark- 
.-ablc ;     drunkenness    is    scarcely    known 
:among  'them  ;  their  neatness  in  all  kinds 
•n/i  work  is  most  exemplary ;  their  cheer- 
ifuAness  -of  temper  makes  labor  a  recrea- 
tion, rather  than  a  drudgery.     In  fine,  a 
TOore  civiU  sober,  frugal,  cleanly,  industri- 
ous, or  better  dressed  people  than  the 
peasantry  of  France,  for  persons  in  their 
condition,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, hardly  in  the  world.      If,  at  the 
flame  time,  the  more  independent  classes 
of  society  in  France  are  not  destitute  of 
flolid  virtues,  yet  they  are  more  contami- 
nated by  heartless  vices  ;  and  we  believe 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  none  of  the 
more  enlightened  nations,  are  the  public 
men  so  destitute  of  settled  principles,  as 
the  French  politicians.     This  class  of  per- 
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sons  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied  upon  ia 
any  country.  But  in  France  the  ambition 
of  politicians  appears  to  be  particularlj 
selfish.  Every  one  of  them  aims,  first  of 
all,  at  personal  distinction,  whatever  be 
the  consequences.  It  was  a  characteristie 
remark  of  Dan  ton,  in  1793,  when  he  said, 
'*  La  Kepubiique  aerait  sauvee,  s'il  y  aoait 
parmi  nous  un  homme  qui  con$entit  a  itre  k 
second  " — ^The  republic  would  be  saved,  if 
there  was  among  us  one  man  who  would 
consent  to  be  second.  "  The  passion  for 
personal  distinction  is  the  ruling  principle 
in  France,"  observed  Napoleon.  Wily  as 
Talleyrand,  the  politicians  of  that  country 
are  generally  ready  to  support  any  gov- 
ernment, or  any  party  which  will  elevate 
themselves,  and  to  desert  every  one  whose 
fall  is  likely  to  carry  them  along  with  it. 
Their  devotion,  and  that  of  the  higher 
classes,  whom  they  more  immediately  rep- 
resent, can  hardly  be  relied  upon  by  any 
government  with  more  confidence  than 
may  be  safely  placed  m  the  instinctive 
sentiments  of  the  peasantry  and  smaller 
landholders.  Founded  mainly  on  the 
strong  attachments  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sities of  the  lower  rural  population,  the 
new  regime  has  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  basis  to  build  upon.  It  commences 
with  fair  auspices. 

What  then  will  this  new  popular  party 
do  ?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  character 
of  the  Bonapartism  of  1849  ?  That  Louis 
Napoleon  is  ambitious,  we  take  for  grant- 
ed ;  otherwise  he  would  be  no  Bonaparte. 
Still  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  doubting  that  he  is  a  man  of 
honor,  and  that  he  designs  to  keep  his 
word.  He  has  solemnly  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  present  Constitution,  and  publicly 
declared  that  whosoever  shall  undertake 
to  change  the  same  by  illegal  means  will 
be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
party  which  has  now  come  into  power, 
will  uphold  a  constitution  which  was 
made  neither  by  it,  nor  for  it.  Should  the 
Bonapartists  prove  strong  enough  to 
change  this  instrument  according  to  its 
provisions,  they  will  undoubtedly  do  so ; 
and  will  confer  additional  powers  upon  the 
chief  of  the  nation.  But  the  article  on  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
this  fundamental  law  shall  not  be  altered 
or  amended,  except  by  a  convention  of  the 
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people,  called  for  that  purpose,  by  a  vote 
of  three  quarters  of  the  members  of  the 
National    Assembly.      This    vote,    also, 
most  be  taken  three  successive  times  at 
intervals  of  a  month  each  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  members  each  time  voting  must  be 
it  least  five  hundred.     Should  the  friends 
of  the  President  not  be  numerous  enough 
in  the  Assembly  to  efftict  their  purposes  by 
pursuing  this  constitutional  method,  the 
neir  charter  of  government  will  be  dis- 
placed, doubtless,  by  some  degree  of  vio- 
hBce.     We  do  not  in  any  case  apprehend 
another  18th  of  Brumaire.     The  President 
may  keep  the  letter  of  his  word.     But  his 
partisans  will  be  ready  enough  to  strike 
down  the  Constitution  for  him,  should  it 
become  necessary  to  do  so  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple will  ratify  the  act  by  a  stronger  vote 
than  was  ever  cast  to  increase  the  powers 
Off  Napoleon  himself. 

It  would  be  premature  to  undertake  to 
divine  the  precise  form  of  government 
which  is  to  arise  under  the  new  Restora- 
tion. Louis  Napoleon  has  taken  up  the 
republic  as  he  found  it.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  manage  the  Constituent  As- 
•enably  during  the  brief  remainder  of  its 
nesuon,  as  well  as  might  be  ;  and  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  judicious  choice  of  Odi- 
lon  Barrot  for  his  prime-minister.  M. 
Barrot  b  not  obnoxious  to  the  lemslativc 
powers  that  be,  is  a  prudent  adviser  with- 
aly  and  is  probably  as  well  adapted  to  the 
present  interim,  in  which  notliing  can  be 
attempted,  as  any  other  person.  But  the 
moment  the  new  Assembly  shall  be  re- 
turned by  the  same  party  which  elected 
the  President,  we  presume  a  minister 
will  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
more  susceptible  of  being  inspired  by  new 
and  great  ideas  than  this  moderate  re- 
former and  representative  of  the  old  juste 
wUUeu. 

The  immediate  future  of  France  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  character 
which  shall  be  developed  by  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  his  principal  adviser.  We  say 
this,  because  it  cannot  escape  the  notice 
of  any  careful  observer,  that  the  French 
people  themsclces  have  no  settled  political 
eoneietioM,  Their  future  career,  there- 
fore, must  be  shaped  for  them,  not  by 
ihem.  The  only  well-established  political 
sentiment  which  prevails    in  France,  ii 


that  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before 
the  law.  It  was  this  sentiment  which 
founded  the  first  republic.  Its  paramount 
influence  was  recognized  by  Napoleon, 
when,  after  having  established  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  he  gave  to  Masscna,  the  first 
French  general,  and  to  David,  the  first 
French  painter,  the  same  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. Napoleon's  power,  in  fact,  never 
began  to  decline,  until  he  began  to  do 
manifest  violence  to  this  common  instinct 
of  his  countrymen.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  it  dictated  that  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Charte,  which  declared  "  all 
Frenchmen  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  whatsoever  be  their  rank  or  titles." 
It  acquired  still  greater  strength  under  the 
Orleans  dynasty  ;  and  now  it  has  again 
founded  the  Republic.  But  the  political 
principles,  which  in  this  country  have  be- 
come popular  maxims,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  immovable  basis  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  French  have  not  as  yet  learned 
either  from  experience  or  instruction.  They 
have  been  trained  to  make  and  unmake 
constitutions  of  government  by  means  of 
revolutions;  they  have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  live  under  laws  maintained 
and  executed  by  force  ;  they  have  not 
learned  to  impose  restraints  upon  them- 
selves, from  having  always  been  under  the 
restraint  of  the  government ;  they  have 
never  acquired  the  art  of  managing  their 
own  affairs,  because  the  ordering  of  all 
things  has  been  done  for  them  by  a  wis- 
dom above  them.  As  a  people,  they  do 
not  possess  that  amount  of  intelligence, 
and  of  general  information,  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  formation  of  political 
convictions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
absence  of  such  settled  principles  of  pub- 
lic policy,  the  French  people  are  suscepti- 
ble of  being  inspired  with  the  most  ardent 
and  the  most  chivalric  impulses.  They 
possess  the  old  Greek  susceptibility.  Like 
Attica  or  Laconia,  France  is  ever  young, 
eager,  active.  Unlike  her  neighbors, 
she  is  capable  of  being  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  one  passion.  But  England, 
although  capable  of  being  inspired,  partic- 
ularly for  the  promotion  of  her  own  inter- 
ests, is  always  agitated  by  a  double  emo- 
tion. There  is  always  the  great  whig 
idea  and  the  great  tory  idea,  co-existent 
and  conflicting.  In  Germany,  enthusijism 
is  as  easily  concocted  as  small  beer ;  but 
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there  are  as   many   different    shades   of 
sentiment  as  there  are  principalities,  and 
as  many  God-inspired  priests  of  the  peo- 
ple as  there  are  jack-booted   burschen. 
In  Italy  there  is  passion  enough,  but  it  is 
apt  to  evaporate  quickly  in  words,  without 
passing,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, into  action.     France,  too,  is  suffi- 
ciently chivalrlc  to  act  for  others  as  well  as 
for  herself.     She  accepts  of  glory  for  a 
reward.     And  in  this  respect,  we  readily 
acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  our  own 
republic.     The  world  might  become  re- 
publican or  Cossack— we  should  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  it.     We  are  ready  to 
trade  with  it  in  either  character.    Not  that 
we  would  wish  to  disparage  the  American 
policy  of  non-interference,  which  all  the 
circumstances   of  our  lot  have  imposed 
upon  us  as  an  inevitable,  no  less  than  a 
fortunate  necessity.     We  pursue  the  in- 
terests, but  we  also  cultivate  the  virtues, 
and  carry  forward  the  improvements  of 
peace,  so  that  notwithstanding  our  na- 
tional policy  is  shaped  with  reference  solely 
to  our  own  aggrandizement,  it  is  neverthe- 
less calculated  to  prove  to  be  in  the  end 
most  beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the 
world  at  large.     France,  with  a  different 
position,  has  a  different  character,  and  a 
different  destiny.     She  is  appointed  to  be 
the  great  mover  and  civilizer  of  Europe. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  this  misson,  hers  has 
become  the  most  dramatic  of  histories  re- 
corded in  modem,  if  not  in  ancient  times. 
It  must  continue  to  be  so,  at  least  so  long 
as  the  present  type  of  national  character 
remains  unchanged.     Such  being  the  tem- 
perament of  France,  it  follows  that  an 
ample  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  a 
great  master-mind  to  originate  a  popular 
dominion,  which  shall  introduce  into  that 
country,  and  ultimately  into  other  parts  of 
Europe,  whatever  is  true  and  good  in  the 
political  and  social  principles — whatever 
is  practicable  and  beneficent  in  the  scientific 
discoveries — whatever  is  useful  and  orna- 
mental in  the  various  modern  arts — and 
whatever,  too,  may  be  conducive  to  still 
farther  progress  in  the  improvements  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  considerations  like  these  which  in- 
duce us  to  say  that  the  immediate  future 
of  France  is  held  by  her  new  chief,  as  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,     "  It  is  as  easy  iot 


U8, "  said  General  Changamier,  •*  to  maVe  \  ©:t«*  «ks  tq>xO[x  «^n«!d\3^^^  \.^  ^waJ^  ^aad 


an  Emperor  as  to  make  lonbons."    The 
enthusiasm    of    the    nation    is    aroused. 
France  is  ready  to  draw  the  sword  and 
follow  a  Napoleon  to  the  wars ;   or  she  is 
ready  to  thrust  in  the  sickle  and  rejoice 
under  the  reign  of  a  real  Napoleon  of 
peace.      Cossack    or  republican,  she  is 
waiting  to  be  made  either.     But  one  thing 
is  indispensable ;  and  that  is,  a  man  <M 
genius  at  the  head  of  affairs.    France  mutt 
be  transformed  from  the  first  of  the  sec- 
ond rate  powers,  she  had  become  under 
Louis  Philippe,  into  a  great  empire  or  a 
ffreat  commonwealth ;  else  she  will  trans- 
fer her  President,  at  the  end  of  his  four 
years,  into  an  obscurity  which   shall  be 
only   worse  than   oblivion.     Should  the 
course  of  events  force  the  country  into  a 
new  career  of  arms,  then  her  victorious 
eagles  must  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Italy, 
and  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Hungary ; 
and  an  independent  existence  be  secured 
for  every  oppressed  nationality  in  Europe. 
To  do  this  would  require  but  an  imitation 
of  whatever   was  successful  in  the  cam- 
paigning of  the  great  Captain.     But  to 
establish  the  reign  of  a  dignified  as  well 
as  a  prosperous  peace,  which  should  fill 
the   lap   of  France  with  plenty  for  all, 
which  should  beautify  the  land  with  the 
monuments  of  useful  and  elegant  art,  and 
make  Paris  as  magnificent  as  Athens  under 
the  rule  of  Pericles — this  would  be  the  labor 
of  a  still  more  original  genius.  Of  such  there 
is  now  pressing  need.     There  is  need  of 
prudent,  self-possessed  energy  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  the  cause  first  of  civil 
order,  and  then  of  national  honor.     There 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  immediate 
invention  of  a  new  system  of  financiering, 
which  shall  reduce   the  public  expendi- 
tures from  the  enormous  sum  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  with 
a  constantly  increasing  annual  deficit,  and 
save   the   state   from  the  now  imminent 
bankruptcy.     There   must  be  bold,  far- 
reaching  plans,  laid  by  a  forecast  which 
shall  know  how  to  provide  for  the  harmo- 
nious existence,  and  the  free  advancement 
of  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 
Especially  must  there  be  the  conception 
and  the  carrying  through  of  a  system  of 
policy  which  shall  better  the  fortunes  and 
elevate  the  character  of  the  lower,  the  de- 
ipwi^eisX.  cW&^<8..    Freedom  of  competition 
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ikOl  over  labor  and  ignorance  as  did  the 
oU  monopolies.  Therefore  the  interests 
of  the  higher  classes  will  need  no  other 
protecUon  than  stable  civil  order,  and 
gradiiall7  progressive  legislation ;  and 
these  being  guarantied  to  them,  the  main 
energies  of  the  government  must  be  direct- 
id  to  the  raising  up  of  the  inferior  orders, 
until  the  whole  nation  shall  become  fitted 
for  and  endowed  with  the  substantial  bless- 
ings of  free  local,  as  well  as  free  national 
institutions.  These  are  the  great  works 
now  to  be  done  bj  Bonapartism — or 
nothing. 

France  is  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter — but  is  Loius  Napoleon  the  artist 
to  mould  the  mass  into  the  proportions  of 
beauty  and  durability  ?  As  yet,  he  ccr- 
tuoly  has  not  given  evidence  of  possessing 
iny  extraordinary  talent.  Still,  it  is  not 
altogether  impossible  that  new  intellectual 
resources  may  be  developed  by  his  new 
podtion.  Mimy  a  man  lacks  only  an  op- 
portunity to  become  a  hero.  Louis  Na- 
poleon's confidence  in  his  destiny,  particu- 
larly since  that  confidence  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  intelligent  and  well-founded  one, 
does  not  argue  an  ordinary  character.  It 
was  of  late  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  at- 
tempts of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne  as  the 
puerile  sallies  of  a  mad-cap,  but  recent 
events  have  demonstrated  that  the  Prince's 


1 


judgment  of  the  dispositions  of  the  French 
people  was  right,  and  the  world's  opiriion 
was  wrong.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  Bo- 
naparte empire  existed  in  a  quiescent 
state,  and  only  waited  for  a  turn  in  events 
to  sweep  like  the  wind  over  the  cottages 
of  France.  But  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
tellectual deficiencies  of  the  President,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  supplied,  as,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  been  since  his  re-appearance  on 
the  scene  of  public  affairs,  by  a  fortunate 
choice  of  councillors.  Since  his  election 
he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  so  enter- 
taining the  hopes,  sis  to  have  neutralized 
in  a  great  measure  the  opposition  of  nearly 
all  the  politicians,  whether  of  the  old  bour- 
geoisie, or  of  the  new  republic.  This 
course  will,  no  doubt,  be  pursued  until 
the  meeting  of  a  Bonapartist  Assembly 
shall  enable  him  to  choose  the  greatest 
statesman  of  France  for  his  official  adviser, 
and  to  obtain  relief  from  those  trammels 
of  the  present  Constitution  which  render 
the  action  of  the  chief  of  the  nation  uncer- 
tain and  ineffiictual.  We  await  with  deep 
interest  and  some  fears  the  completion  of 
these  preliminary  arrangements,  when 
France  shall  receive,  as  it  were,  the  word 
of  command  to  march  upon  her  new  ca- 
reer. J.  M.  M. 


SONNET. -TO  A  BAS-BLEU. 


"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean — roll !" 

But  I  forget  myself — 'tis  not  the  sea 

I  would  address  in  bold  apostrophy ; 

'TIS  thou,  of  thought  profound  and  virgin  soul. 

Whose  single  blessedness  I  fain  condole. 

*  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow," 

For,  in  the  eldest  gossip's  memory. 

Thou  wert  as  old  and  blue  as  thou  art  now ; 

And  many  broken  hearts,  'tis  said,  didst  thou 

Let  die,  "  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown," 

Or  drive  distracted  with  thy  learned  tone. 

Oh,  thou  so  stem,  declare  by  what  chaste  vow, 

Thou  art  most  deep  and  transcendental  grown. 

And  livest  on — *'  dread,  fathomless,  alone !" 


^K\A&KS^. 
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THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


IN    THE    ISLAND    OP    ST.    DOMINOO. 


HUMBER  TWO. 


The  new  government  went  into  opera- 
tion under  many  difficulties,  arising  cliiefly 
from  the  slender  financi^il  resources  of  the 
country.  But  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, it  has  thus  far  continued  its  opera- 
tions without,  we  believe,  the  least  foreign 
aid  whatever. 

One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  emis- 
sion of  a  paper  currency,  based  on  the 
government  credit.  We  have  not  at  hand 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  is- 
sued the  first  fiscal  year,  1844-6.*  In 
the  second,  there  was  issued  in  paper  and 
alloyed  copper — mostly  the  former — the 
sum  of  11,123,898  53";  and  in  the  third 
or  last  reported  fiscal  year,  1846-7,  in 
paper  only,  $7*71,830.1  The  whole  amount 
issued  cannot  be  far  from  four  millions. 

Like  all  such  emissions,  made  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances,  this  paper  soon  and 
gradually  depreciated ;  though  the  gov- 
ernment arrested  its  downward  tendency, 
so  far  as  could  be  done  by  such  a  measure, 
by  fixing  its  custom-house  value  at  $160 
the  doubloon,J  when  it  -had  reached  that 
point  of  depreciation. 

In  this  paper  the  disbursements  for  the 
civil  lists  are  made  by  the  government, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  received  it  in 
payment  of  the  export  and  a  part  of  the 
import  duties. 


♦  The  fiscal  year  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  July. 

f  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance :  **  Santo 
Domingo;  Imprenta  Nacional;  ano  1848" — (St 
Domingo;  Goverament  Press,  184S.) 

X  Or  one-tenth  its  nominal  value.  Subse- 
quently, July  1, 1847,  the  market  value  of  doub- 
loons was  $  1 95af  200,  paper.  In  other  words,  the 
latter  was  worth  8}a8  cents  specie  to  the  dollar. 
And  a  year  subsequently,  July  1,  1848,  the  mar- 
ket value  of  doubloons  was  |240a$256  paper ;  or 
the  latter,  6§a6^  cents  specie  to  the  dollar ;  at 
which  latter  date  silver  coins  hesa,n  to  come  into 
circulation.  (Private  memoranda  and  personal 
recollection.) 


We  pass  now  to  consider  the  commerce, 
the  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  state  of 
finances  of  the  republic.  There  are  four 
ports  of  entry  m  the  republic ;  two  only  of 
which,  however,  are  of  any  note,  and  di- 
vide between  them,  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions, nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
of  the  State.  These  are,  the  city  of  8t 
Domingo  on  the  south,  and  Puerto  Plata, 
(Port  au  Platte,  under  the  Haytians,)  on 
the  north  ;  the  remaining  two  inconsidera- 
ble ones  being  Saman4,  on  the  large  baj 
of  the  same  name  on  the  northeast,  and 
the  port  of  Azua  on  the  south,  to  tbe 
west  of  the  capital.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  carried  on  in  foreign 
vessels  ;  the  small  national  mercantile  ma- 
rine being  only  employed  in  the  coastwise 
trade;  though  vessels  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  republic  occasionally  visit  foreign 
ports,  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign, 
generally  a  Danish  register. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  were  cleared 
from  the  several  ports  during  the  fiscal 
year  1845-6,  was  205 ;  and  the  following 
year,  240.*  The  staple  products  of  the 
country,  in  the  exportation  of  which  this 
amount  of  shipping  is  employed,  are,  ma- 
hogany and  tobacco,  principally ;  together 
witn  smaller  quantities  of  other  woods, 
gums,  honey,  hides,  and   so  forth,f  the 


1845-6.     1846-7. 

*  From  the  port  of  St  Domingo,  103  120 

Puerto  Plata    -        -        -        -  92  110 

Port  of  Samana        ...  6  4 

Azua 4  6 

205       240 
(Rep.  of  Min.  of  Finance  and  Comm.  1848.) 
The  tonnage  is  not  given  in  the  published  re- 

Eort    The  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  average, 
owever,  from  140  to  180  tons,  with  occasionally 
a  vessel  of  heavier  tonnage. 

f  To  show  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the 
exports  of  the  repaUic^  we  annex,  nearly  in 
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enstom-hoase  valae  of  which  maj  be  stated 
at  about  one  million  of  dollars,  annually. 
Of  the  great  natural  staple  of  the  country, 
the  sugar-cane,  there  is  not  enough  raised 
to  supply  the  home  demand  for  its  pro- 
ducts, though  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
figures  in  the  list  of  exports,  for  one  of  the 
two  years,  given  below.*  Of  the  oflier 
great  natural  staple,  coffee,  the  same  is 
more  emphatically  true ;  none  being  ex- 
ported, and,  in  fact,  most  of  that  used  in 
the  home  consumption  being  derived  from 
importation. 

By  an  analysis  of  the  official  reports  be- 
fore us,  it  appears  that  the  legitimate  rev- 
anue  of  the  fiscal  year  1845-6,  amounted. 
Id  round  numbers,  to  8170,000,  while  the 
proper  expenditures  of  the  same  year  were 
nearly  $308,000.  The  revenue  of  the  next 
year,  1846-7,  was  $161,862  72,  and  the 
expenses  $165,185  69,  making  an  nggre- 


fate  deficit,  for  the  two  years,  of  above 
140,000.  The  falling  off  of  the  revenue 
here  apparent,  was  in  part  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  exports,  but 
more  to  the  operation  of  an  act  oi  Congress 
during  the  latter  year,  which  materially 
lowered  the  tariff  of  certain  duties.  The 
above  aggregate  deficit  was  more  than 
supplied  by  the  issue  of  paper  and  copper, 
ns  before  mentioned,  and  by  some  small 
domestic  loans,  forming  an  aggregate  sum 
of  $215,372  09,  hard  money .f 

To  show  the  condition  of  the  public 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last  reported 
year,  1846-7,J  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exhibit  the  various  sources  of  revenue  and 
the  channels  of  disbursement  in  the  gov- 
ernment expenditures,  we  will  annex  in  a 
condensed  form  the  report  of  the  minister 
of  finance  for  that  year : 


MfAUOythe  official  tables  for  the  fiscal  years  1845-6,  and  1846-7,  only  adding  tlie  approximate 
OHtom-lioase  valuation,  based  on  a  Congressional  document : 


MaliogaiiT,  in  feet, 
ToibaooQ,  lb&, 

184  V«. 
4,228,149 

Value, 

e606,778 

1840-7. 
3,088,698 

Value, 

1370,044 

8,420,777 

u 

342,078 

2,846,399 

«( 

284,640 

Oligani,Na, 

168,400 

M 

630 

436,900 

u 

1,456 

lignnrn  Vite,  Ac  lbs., 

849.617 

«( 

4,800 

1,274,785 

l( 

7,200 

Qmn  guaiicam,  Iba, 

28,618' 

11.682' 

Beeswaat, 

88,022 

103,103 

Hooey,  bUs., 

1,772   ^ 

U 

128,000 

4,3S6 

« 

130,000 

Hidow,  ontaimed,  Na, 

27,841 

22,080 

Siwar,  oerooDs, 

All  other  artides,  say. 

none,^ 

10,000 

200 

a                    • 

10,000 

Thadnty  on  these  exports  was,  in  1845-6,  $14,419  18 ;  in  1846-7,  $13,914  86,  hard  money  value.  (1) 

By  ocmiparing  the  foregoing  table  with  that  contained  in  a  note  to  the  preceding  number  of  these 

Cperi,  and  the  estimate  there  made  of  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  republic^  it  will  be  seen 
IT  very  far  these  capabilities  arc,  at  present,  from  being  developed. 

*  A  eoDsiderable  portion  of  the  sugar-cane  raised,  is  used  to  make  a  delicious  syrup  much  used  in 
ihat  doimtry,  as  with  us ;  and  also  to  manufacture  a  vile  kind  of  rum.  Still  another  considerable 
portion  of  tiie  sugar-cane  is  used  in  its  crude  state  as  an  article  of  food  ;  in  which  case  the  saccharine 
Blatter  is  extracted  by  the  process  of  mastication.  Much  of  it  is  sold  fur  this  purpose,  like  any  otlier 
agricaltaral  production,  in  the  markets  of  the  towns.  A  good-sized  stalk  of  two  feet  in  length,  with 
ue  addition,  perhaps,  of  a  roasted  or  boiled  plantain,  very  frequently  serves  the  soldier  or  rustic  for 
Ui  principal  meal,  day  after  day. 

tWe  ihall,  throughout,  reduce  the  paper  money  items  to  their  hard  money  value,  as  before  given, 
10  te  $1,  and  so  state  them. 

\  Tlie  repeals  of  the  departments  for  the  year  1847-8  have  probably  been  published,  though  not 
ft  flofBcientiy  long  time  to  nave  reached  here  at  tliis  date,  January  29,  1849. 


(t)  Thtn  ii  aa  aportdoty  pajablt  on  all  products  of  Uw  coontrj  exported ;  ipedflo  oa  mahogany  and  tobaooo,  at  laaal. 
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Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  1846, 
Paper  issued  in  1846-7,  (reduced  to  its  value,) 
Revenue  from  the  Customs,  .  .  . 

Pubhc  domam,*       -  -  - 

Imposts,!  .  -  - 

Extraordinary  sources,  ... 

Total,  ..... 

Expenditures : 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Police, 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 
Finance,  Commerce  and  Foreign  Relations, 
of  War,  .... 

of  the  Navy,  ... 

Appropriations  for  the  anterior  year, 
"  followmg  year. 

Total,         ..... 

Leaving, a  balance  in  the  treasury,  June  30,  1847,  of 
Of  which,  the  sum  of  $58,366  67  was  in  hard  money  .J 


t48,620  72 

77,183  00 

120,964  70 

2,096  66 

7,772  08 

dl,029  28 

$282,566  44 


« 


44 


« 


17,600  95 
7,044  73 
89,724  48 
99,281  27 
13,812  68 
38,704  50 
2,278  42 


1208,447  08 
$74,119  41 


It  will  have  been  seen  by  one  of  the 
foregoing  tables  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able falling  off,  in  the  latter  year,  of  the 
two  principal  articles  of  export,  mahogany 
and  tobacco.  This  was  owing  in  part  to 
a  depression  in  trade  generally,  and  in 
part,  as  regards  tlie  former  article,  to  the 
tact  that  the  wood  is  growing  scarcer  as, 
year  by  year,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  localities 
most  favorable  for  transportation.  And 
fortunate  indeed  will  it  be  for  the  country 
when  this  source  of  individual  profit  and 
government  revenue  shall  have  become 
practically  exhausted,  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  now  engaged 
principally  in  this  business,  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  for  a  livehhood  and  for 
gain  to  the  true  source  and  means  of  the 
republic's  prosperity,  the  cultivation  of  its 
fertile  soil. 

The  utter  prostration  and  neglect  of  ag- 
riculture is  every  where  visible.  As  the 
traveller  pjxsses  through  the  country,  in 
almost  any  direction,  along  the  intricate 


bridle-paths  which  constitute  nearly  the 
only  roads,§  he  is  constantly  reminded  of 
a  former  period  of  greater  agricultural 
prosperity  than  now  exists,  by  the  traces 
he  discovers  of  old  plantations  of  the  su- 
gar-cane, coffee,  and  other  tropical  produc- 
tions.    Riding  along  in  the  forest,  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees,  he  will 
perhaps  notice  beside  his  pathway  a  circu- 
lar spot  free  from  any  growth  of  trees  or 
bushes,  such  as  overspreads  the  surround- 
ing space,  indicating  the  spot  where  in 
former  times  the  mule  was  wont  to  go  his 
monotonous   roimd   in  turniig   the  cane 
mill.     Or,  it  may  be  that  his  pathway 
opens  before  him  the  vista  of  a  long  ave- 
nue of  two  parallel  rows  of  closely  set 
trees,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  whose  trunks, 
thickly  studded  with  thorns,  form  an  ex- 
cellent hedge,  now  grown  perhaps  to  a 
sturdy  forest- tree  size,  and  far  overtopping 
the  surrounding  growth.     These  were  the 
border-trees  of  the  ancient  highway,  and 
were  intended  to  serve  the  double  purpose 


*  Sale  or  renting  of  confiscated  Hay  tian  property,  mostly  houses. 

f  Tax  on  salt-works,  paper  stamp  duty,  hcenses  to  trade,  Ac 

t  Pres.  Santana's  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  Jan.  81,  1848:  ''Santo  Domingo;  Impreota 
Nacional ;  ano  1848." 

§  With  the  exception  of  a  few  ancient  highways  not  yet  grown  up,  though  now  unused  for  wheel- 
ed vehicles.  The  backs  of  asses  and  horses  have  entirely  superseded  any  more  efficient  modes  of 
conveyance  or  carriage  in  the  country.  The  same  is  also  true,  m  great  part,  in  regard  to  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Two  or  three  rude  ox-carts  have  been  lately  in- 
troduced for  this  purpose,  into  use  at  the  capital,  where  there  are  also  about  the  same  number  of 
private  carriages  owned,  which  occasionally  make  their  appearance  abroad.  Carts  are  also  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  mahogany  cats. 
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rf  shelter  to  the  traveller  or  passer-by 

Sainst  the  sun,  and  of  a  hedge  to  protect 
e  adjoining  fields.     The  sometimes  wide 
distance  asunder  of  these  rows  marks  the 
ample  breadth  of  the  former  road,  now 
narrowed  down  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  undergrowth  on  each  side,  to  the  nar- 
row horse  and  mule  path  along  which  he 
ii  riding.       Through   the  interstices   on 
either  hand  he  traces  with  his  eye  single 
Hncs  of  the  same  tree,  running  through  the 
adjacent  young  forest,  marking  by  their 
mtersections  the  boundaries  of  the  former 
fields.     The  proprietary  mansion  that  once 
itood  on  these  domains  has  long   since 
cmmbled  into  ruin,  and  disappeared  along 
with  the  name  and  race  of  its  occupant ; 
or,  if  constructed  of  more  enduring  mate- 
rials, its  dilapidated  walls,  and  those  per- 
haps of  the  sugar  establishment,  may  still 
be  discovered,  obscurely  visible  among  the 
forest  trees  and  rank  undergrowth,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun,  so 
speedily,  and  as  it  were  magically,  springs 
np  from  a  prolific  soil,  to  veil  from  sight 
and  bury  in  oblivion  the  neglected  works 
of  man.     Occasionally,  perhaps,  a  small 
clearing  is  observed,  with  a  rude,  diminu- 
tiTe  cabin  standing  in  its  midst — the  only 
present  human  abode  on  the  domains — with 
perhaps  an  ox  horn,  or  a  pair  of  them, 
ifcock  upon  a  stake,  or  the  rude  fence  in 
hont  of  the  hut,  to  ward  off  the  influence 
of  the  Evil  Eye,*  indicating  the  abode  of 
the  manumitted  African    negro.       This, 
w,  in  place  of  it,  the  scarcely  more  aspi- 
ring domicil  of  the  free-bom  creole,  stands 
the  sole  representative  of  the  luxurious 
proprietary  mansion  of  the  Spanish- Indian 
planter. 

This  scene  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  is 
Izmwn  from  nature  and  real  life,  and  is  in- 
tended to  convey,  in  place  of  more  extend- 
ed generalities,  some  idea  of  the  aspect  of 
auch  of  even  the  once  cultivated  portions 
if  Spanish  St.  Domingo. 

This  somewhat  general  aspect  of  the 
Krantry  is,  however,  diversified  by  excep- 
jons  that  form  a  favorable  contrast  with 
he  predominant  features  of  the  picture. 
To  some  extent  on  the  southern  side  of  the 

•TTie  belief  in  the  blasting  effects  on  the  crops, 
raong  other  things,  of  this  species  of  witchcraft, 
rith  other  kindred  superstitions,  was  imported 
hxn  Afiriea,  and  still  prevails  among  the  small 
•mmuit  of  that  race  now  left 


republic,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
north,  in  the  Vega,  considerable  quantities 
of  tobacco  are  raised,  sufficient  not  only 
to  supply  the  home  consumption,  but  also, 
as  has  been  seen,  to  leave  a  compara- 
tively large  quantity  for  exportation;  so 
large  indeed  as  to  make  this  a  staple  sec* 
ond  only  in  importance  to  mahogany. 

Indeed,  constituted  as  we  have  seen 
much  of  the  rural  population  to  be,  in  the 
absence  of  any  wintry  cold  and  consequent 
season  of  unproductiveness  that  must  be 
provided  for,  there  are  wanting,  for  this 
and  other  causes,  those  incentives  to  indus- 
try and  acquisition  of  which  even  the  low- 
est classes  feel  the  influence  in  colder  cli- 
mates and  in  more  advanced  states  of 
society. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  conducted  in 
an  exceedingly  imperfect  manner.  We 
never  saw  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital 
any  implement  answering  to  the  character 
of  the  American  plough,  and  have  been  as- 
sured that  no  such  implement  is  anywhere 
used  in  the  republic  ;  though  its  place  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  supplied  by  a  primi- 
tive instrument  that  in  some  measure  an- 
swers that  purpose.* 

Besides  the  more  obvious  causes  that 
have  operated — some  from  the  beginning, 
others  for  a  considerable  period  of  years — 
to  produce  the  present  depressed  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Spanish 
St.  Domingo,  and  render  the  rural  popu- 
lation incflicient  for  this  pursuit,  and  which 
are  found  in  the  inherent  character  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  Boyer,  there 


♦  Tlie  only  prcxjcsses  which  the  writer  has  ob- 
served are  these :  The  undergrowtli  is  first  cut 
off  with  tlio  machette,  (a  kind  of  cane  knife,)  or 
a  batcliet ;  the  ground  is  then  burned  over,  and 
sometimes  the  roots  grubbed  up,  and  the  soil  in 
rare  instances  lightened  with  a  heavy,  clumsy 
hoe,  when  it  is  prepared  for  the  seed.  This  is 
then  simply  deposited,  and  covered,  in  a  hole  or 
trench,  in  the  case  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and  the 
young  crop  is  afterwards  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
In  scarcely  any  other  than  a  tropical  climate  and 
a  very  fertile  soil,  would  tliis  imperfect  method 
of  agriculture  yield  any  substantial  returns ;  but 
there  it  is  otherwise,  to  an  extent  which  shows 
what  important  results  would  attend  more  per- 
fect methods.  As  it  is,  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  superior  sugar-cane — size  and  quality 
combined — is  produced  elsewhere.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  agricoltund  products 
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i8  still  another,  arising  from  one  of  the 
principal  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabi- 
tants— the  cutting  and  preparation  of  ma- 
hogany. To  the  rustic  Creole,  constitu- 
tionally and  from  habit  averse  to  steady, 
persevering  labor — such  as  a  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  requires,  --particularly 
within  the  tropics,  where  a  rank,  wild  ve- 
getation quickly  springs  up  and  usurps  a 
neglected  soil — there  is  an  attraction,  or 
preference  rather,  in  the  business  of  ma- 
hogany working,  with  its  returns  in  prompt, 
ana  indeed  very  common  prepayment,  in 
its  detached  seasons  of  labor  and  long  in- 
tervals of  repose,  which  he  is  unable  to 
resist.  His  little  patch  of  ground  is  there- 
fore abandoned  to  the  care  of  the  female 
portion  of  his  household,  a  good  part  of 
the  time,  while  he  departs  for  the  forest,  or 
up  or  down  the  coast,  in  the  employ  of  the 
mahogany  merchant. 

Even  the  "  Americans,**  as  the  before- 
mentioned  black  colonists  from  the  United 
States  are  called,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
same  determining  influences.  For  a  short 
time  after  their  immigration,  they  prose- 
cuted their  farming  operations  on  some- 
thing like  the  intelligent  system  with  which 
they  were  acquainted  at  home,  as  they 
still  fondly  call  our  country.  But  soon, 
influenced  by  the  force  of  example,  which, 
it  may  be,  an  inherent  want  of  forecast 
and  judgment  led  them  the  more  readily 
to  follow ;  and  certainly,  in  some  degree, 
induced  by  the  discouragement  to  agricul- 
tural labor,  caused  by  the  very  general 
military  conscription  of  their  sons  by  the 
Haytian  government,  they,  too,  abandoned 
their  fields,  and  sought  occupation  and  its 
returns  in  the  same  general  employment. 
As  a  very  natural  consequence,  the  ru- 
ral portion  of  them — for  some  are  traders 
and  mechanics  in  the  towns — find  them- 
selves in  advancing  age  extremely  poor ; 
their  habitations,  rude  cabins  in  the  midst 
of  their  once  cultivated  fields,  now  over- 
grown with  a  young  forest;  and  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence  drawn  from 
the  imperfectly  cultivated  little  spot,  still 
preserved  from  the  encroaching  forest ;  or 
by  the  cutting  of  wood  therefrom  and  dis- 
posing of  it  in  the  market  of  the  towns. 
And  yet  this  colonization  was  formed  of 
the  best  materials  of  the  kind  which  our 
country  could  produce,  and  under  the 
tUi      favorable  circumstances — ^wYieu  t\Le 


black  race  was  exclusively  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state 
was  extended  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  colonists  in  their  experiment  of  regen- 
erating the  agricultural  interests  of  the 

coimtry. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
while  referring  to  the  means  heretofore 
employed  for  regenerating  this  portion  of 
St.  Domingo — which,  as  it  has,  mtellectu- 
ally  at  least,  a  white  ascendency,  is  for  all 
the  purposes  of  the  argument,  in  the  same 
position  as  the  rest  of  the  free  West  India 
islands— to  allude  to  the  question  of  the 
possible  practical  efficiency  of  free  negro 
or  colored  labor  in  those  islands,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation from  retrograding,  and  of  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  resources  of  those 
which,  like  Spanish  St.  Domingo,  have 
never  had  their  resources  but  very  partiaHj 
developed. 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  this  catn  never 
be  done,  except  either  by  compulsory  tCHl, 
by  servile  labor,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  proprietary  race,  a  population  of  a 
different  kind  in  character  and  origin  from 
that  which  now  inhabits  the  soil ;  and  that 
the  alternative  of  this,  the  cultivation  of 
those  islands  solely  by  free  colored  labor, 
or,  in  the  case  of  Spanish  St.  Domingo,  by 
the  white  crcole  race  at  present  existing 
there,  must  necessarily  be  followed  by  the 
gradual  retrogradation  of  those  islands, 
and  their  final  relapse  into  as  wild  and  un- 
cultivated a  state  as  that  in  which  they 
were  found  by  the  first  European  disco- 
verers. Nor  do  we  believe  that  any  im- 
partial observer  of  the  creole  character, 
whether  of  the  colored  or  white  race,  so 
far  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  people, 
can  honestly  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion, however  strongly  he  may  wish  that 
he  might  do  so. 

The  necessities  and  desires  of  the  co- 
lored race*  within  the  tropics,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  warm  and  equable  climate  of 
the  islands,  are  exceedingly  limited,  and 
solely  of  a  physical  and  animal  nature. 
These  wants,  owmg  to  the  prolific  nature 


\ 


*  Whatever  positions  will  hold  true  in  relation 
to  this  question,  as  regards  the  colored  creolei, 
will  apply  in  a  great  measure  at  least  in  Span- 
\s\i  ^\h  uoTc^omjc^,  \a  Uy^  masa  of  the  Creole  wmte 
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)  son,  and  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
rticlea  of  food  used  by  the  Creoles 
spontaneously,  are  very  easily  sup- 
and  at  the  cost  of  an  exceedingly 
amount  of  labor.     Shall  the  nc^ro 
lored  Creole  be  hired,  and  his  labor 
aerated  in  stipulated  wages?      On 
aais  he  can,  undoubtedly,  be  induced 
bor  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  the 
B  of  supplying  these  few  wants.    But 
>erfectly  demonstrable  that  this  will 
>y  but  a  very  small  fractional  portion 
time  during  the  year.    Will  he  go 
td    this?      Certainly    not,    without 
adequate  inducement ;  for  continuous 
is  to  him  pain,  or  annoyance  at  least ; 
ially  the  monotonous,  toilsome  rou- 
if  agriculture.     Shall  the  inducement 
desu^  to  better  his  physical  condition, 
levate  his  position  in   society  ?     To 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
s  in  those  islands,  with  the  views  of 
.  position  and  what  constitutes  it,  in 
istimation  of  the   large  mass  of  the 
lation,  the  bare  serious  suggestion  of 
an  incentive  to  industry  and  thiift 
1  appear  supremely  ridiculous.     And 
6  Creole  of  the  general  mass,  if  urged 
him,  it  would  sound  as  the  most  un- 
ing  jargon.     With   his  few  animal 
B  and  desires  gratified,  he  knows  of 
rants,  no  higher  desires  or  instincts 
od.     He  feels  no  longings  of  a  refined 
,   or  of    hij^h6r  innate     aspirations, 
Dg  gratification,  and  thus  stimulating 
certioD,  and  awakening  a  desire   of 

tall  the  motive  be  the  desire  of  accu- 
ting  for  his  children  ?  The  habit,  in- 
>ven  with  the  very  elements  of  his 
*e,  and  giving  bias  and  direction  to  all 
leas,  of  supplying  in  each  succes.sive 
MX  of  the  year  the  immediate  wants  of 
season,  well  knowing  that  the  pro- 
.  hand  of  Nature  has  furnished,  with- 
iny  labor  on  his  piul  for  the  produc- 
of  them,  sufficient  means  wherewith 
ard  off  famine,  or  any  serious  degree 
her  physical  suffering,  the  foundation 
ny  such  desire  or  incentive  is  entirely 
ing.*    His  own  wants — such   is  his 


is  found  every  where  growing  in  St 

ngo,  and  probablv  in  most  of  the  other 

bf  an  ineauuniBtible  supply  of  certain  wild 

from  which  the  rustic  Creoles  are  in  the 

odT  mMkwg  m  kind  of  tolenbly  nutritious 


practical  reasoning — ^have  been  easily  sup- 
plied day  by  day,  and  season  by  season  ; 
and  so  will  be  those  of  his  children,  after 
him.  And  if  there  is  anything  connected 
with  the  economy  of  life  equally  absurd 
and  foolish,  in  his  estimation,  as  the  idea  of 
toiling,  and  therefore  suffering,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  for  the  mere  siike  of 
hoarding,  more  than  his  immediate  neces- 
sities and  desires  call  for ;  it  is  the  idea  of 
undergoing  the  same  suffoing  of  labor, 
to  accumulate  for  any  who  may  come  after 
him. 

These  are  incontrovertible  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  colored  Creole 
population.  They  lie  at  its  very  founda- 
tion, and  are  among  the  essential  elements 
that  constitute  it ;  and  no  sophistry  or 
plausibility  of  argument  can  remove  them, 
or  evade  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which 
they  lead.  To  infuse  into  such  a  race 
new  and  impulsive  onoriries,  and  high 
principles  of  action,  while  their  actual 
character  and  position  incapacitate  them  to 
appreciate  their  force  and  pi-actical  value, 
is  certainly  a  hopeless  task. 

The  agricultural   interests   of  the  free 
islands  can  only  be  effectually  promoted 
by  the  introduction  of  a  race  of  colonists 
of  more  industrious  and  thrifty  habits,  and 
of  a  higher  order  of  character.     That  Jhe 
object  cannot  be  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  even  the  best  race  of  the  African 
blood  among  a  white  population,  is  de- 
monstrated  by   the  fact  of  the  hitherto 
invariable  relative  condition  and  position 
of  the    two   races,   whenever  phiced   in 
juxtaposition.     And  this  position  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Haytian  co- 
lonization of  the  American  blacks.     The 
force  of  character,  moral  and  intellectual, 
of  this   race,  does  not  prove  itself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  impart  a  renovating  tone 
to   the   character  of  the   people   among 
whom  they  may  be  thrown ;  nor  even  to 
preserve  their  own  original  characteristics 
against  the  adverse  innuences  of  the  con- 
tact.    Hence  they  degenerate,  very  per- 
ceptibly in  the  first  generation,  and  most 
essentially  in  the  second. 

After  what  has  been  said,  there  is  little 
occasion,  we  think,  to  discuss  the  feasibil- 

bread,  and  which,  with  the  spontaneous  fruits 
there  found,  would,  on  an  emergency,  sustain  the 
whole  rural  ponulation  for  '^eax^^HcvlWaJt.  vk^ 
I  agncultuxaXpTQiaYM^^\!AX«i«K. 
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ity  of  the  plan  for  promoting  these  desired 
agricultural  purposes,  of  importing  colo- 
nists from  among  the  barbarous  and  bru- 
talized tribes  of  Africa,  whether  as  free 
hireling  laborers,  or  under  the  equivocal 
character  and  denomination  of  apprentices. 
Uow  any  viUil  national  interests,  material 
or  moral,  can  be  essentially  promoted  by 
such  accessions,  unless  they  are  placed  in 
the  virtual  position  of  slaves,  we  confess 
ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
And  we  think  our  position  is  fully  sus- 
tained bv  the  actual  condition  of  the 
British  West  India  islands  under  her  new 
colonial  sytem,  and  by  the  evident  destiny 
to  which  they  are  fast  tending.* 

The  government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public has  from  the  beginning  virtually 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  we  have 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  practicable 
means  of  effectually  promoting  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  that  republic.  In- 
deed, in  the  conversations  of  private  inter- 
course, its  hicrh  functionaries  and  intelli- 
gent  private  citizens  have  frequently  con- 
fessed the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  rais- 
ing these  interests  to  a  prosperous  state, 
by  means  of  the  materials  furnished  by 
the  present  creole  population,  white  or 
mixed.  So  long  has  this  population  been 
accustomed,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  an  indolent,  thriftless  mode  of 
life,  they  declare,  and  very  truly,  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  instilling  into  it  more 
energetic  principles  or  more  industrious 
habits;  and  that  the  object,  which  is  con- 
fessed to   be  of  vital   importance  to  the 

*  Had  tho  British  government,  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  pliiliinthropic  policy  in  repjard  to  the  slave 
population  in  her  West  India  colonies,  stopped  at 
the  point  of  unconditional  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  adequate  indemnity  therefor  to  the 
planters,  it  would  not  at  least  have  exhibited  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  policy,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  absurd  and  equivocal  in  its  character  and 
purpose,  that  of  apprenticeship  for  tlie  victims 
of  tne  African  slave-trade,  liberated  or  seized 
upon  by  British  cruisers — a  policy  which,  as  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  character  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case  must  have 
shown,  could  never  repair  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  emancipation  on  the  planting  and  general 
interests  of  the  colonies ;  but  wliich,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  inflicts  on  the  wretclied  objects  of 
its  so-calletl  philautliropic  interest,  most  of  the 
individual  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  servitude, 
deprived  them,  on  tlie  other  hand,  of  the  benefit 
of  the  few  aiieviations  which  candor  m\ist  aOmit  \ 
are  attached  to  a  state  of  abeoiute  slavery.  \ 


prosperity,  if  not  to  the.  prolonged  du- 
ration of  the  Republic,  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  a 
more  energetic  and  industrious  agricultural 
population  from  abroad. 

Accordingly,  and  on  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive,  the  national 
Congress,  just  at  the  close  of  its  third  annual 
session ,  passed  an  act  on  the  subject.*  After 
reciting  the  object  of  the  act  to  be  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  vast  and  fertile  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  now  almost  a  desert,  by 
the  introduction  of  industrious  people,  who 
should  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
it  empowers  the  executive  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the 
promotion  of  foreign  immigration ;  and 
authorizes  him  to  allot  to  each  head  of  a 
family,  in  fee  simple,  a  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  his  dwelling  on 
and  cultivating  it.  The  act  further  pro- 
vides that  these  colonists  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  military  service,  owing  obedience, 
only,  to  the  constitution  and  laws.f 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  executive  entered  into  contracts 
with  several  masters  of  vessels,  some  to 
bring  colonists  from  Germany,  and  one  to 
do  the  same  from  the  United  States — the 
latter  of  colored  people.  Nothing  resulted 
from  these  contracts  so  late  as  last  July, 
at  which  time  all  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  any  colonists  under  them  was  aban- 
doned. 

Meanwhile,  this  governmental  policy 
awakened  strong  jealousies  and  apprehen- 
sions for  tJie  result,  among  the  various 
classes  of  the  community — on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  creole  whites  from  a  dread  of 
the  usurpation  of  the  political  power  of  the 
state  by  a  new  and  energetic  race  from 
Europe  ; — among  the  colored  classes  from 
a  fear  for  their  own  security  in  their  pres- 
ent position  of  pohtical  equality  with  the 
whites ; — and,  most  of  all,  it  created  an 
alarm,  to  a  greater  or  less  ext<?nt,  among  all 
classes,  originating  from  the  clergy,  lest 
the  national  religion  should  thereby  be 
subverted. 


*  Act  of  July  Ith,  1847. 

f  The  President,  in  liis  annual  message  to  Ckm- 
gress  of  January  31,  1848,  urges  tho  importanca 
of  still  pursuing  tliis  policy,  as  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  agricultural  interests  of  the  republic, 
^hick  \at«reata  he  declares  to  be  in  a  depiureble 
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The  obstacles  which  have  thus  been 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  effectual  pros- 
ecution of  this  truly  wise  and  national 
policy,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  Though  there  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  any  documentary  evidence 
of  the  fact  at  the  time,  yet  it  was  well 
miderstood,  as  late  as  last  July,  from  semi- 
official and  other  intelligent  sources  at  the 
capital,  that  no  bodies  of  immigrants 
would  be  admitted  into  the  republic  under 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act,  unless 
they  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

There  are  many  intelligent  Creoles, 
who,  though  professing  the  national  re- 
liffion,  deeply  regret  for  their  country's 
wSke  this  retromde  movement.  Still, 
this  new  policy  has  not,  that  we  are  awnre, 
been  fixed  by  any  decisive  authentic  act,* 
and  may,  therefore,  be  again  modified,  ns 
it  most  probably  will  be,  as  soon  as  the 
groundless  alarm  which  bigotry  and  jeal- 
onay  have  for  a  time  raised  shall  have 
subsided,  and  the  views  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  liberal  portion  of  the  nation 
shall  have  resumed  their  usual  influence. 
This  influence,  we  know,  is  strong  at  the 
capital,  and  can  hardly  fail  in  the  end  to 
produce  a  favorable  result. 

And  yet  it  is  painful  for  one  who  has 
watched  with  interest  and  sympathy  the 
struggle  of  the  new  republic  with  the  dif- 
ficulties that  surround  her,  to  attain  a  re- 
spectable national  position — who  has  wit- 
nessed the  energy  and  zeal  with  which 
some  of  her  intelligent  and  patriotic  eiti- 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ad- 


*  The  writer  makes  this  HtatcmcDt  with  a 
pfliiiBCt  knowledge  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  goveni- 
mcnt  refused  last  Bummer  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction into  the  republic  of  a  IxmI y  of  black?  from 
one  of  our  Mmthem  f«tates,  who  had  been  nianu- 
Diitted  by  their  owner  by  last  will.  Pn>visi()n 
bad  been  made  by  the  purdiaso  of  hind  on  the 
north  si^o  of  the  republic,  for  their  i^tittlemcnt 
there,  as  well  as  for  their  renioviil  to  it.  The  al- 
leged ground  of  the  refusal  was,  as  the  writer 
miderstood  there  at  the  time,  t)ie  suj)poso(l  Pntt- 
Brtantism  of  the  proposed  colonists.  Thi;*.  lie 
dniiks,  was  not  the  principal  reason.  It  was  at 
ft  peculiar  crisis,  and  there  were  good  and  stroni; 
motives  for  not  avowing  the  substantial  reason, 
mpposing  the  writer  to  l)e  right  in  his  opinion  in 
iQgard  to  it  A  niomenfs  reflection  on  the  nu- 
nerical  proportions,  and  consequently  relative 
physical  strength  of  the  races  or  castes  of  the 
[lopaljiticxi,  will  enable  the  reader  to  conjecture 
the  supposed  real  cause  of  tliis  refusal.  'Flic  crisis 
wOl  be  alloded  to  hereafter. 


vancement  of  her  interests — to  see  their 
efforts  in  a  measure  frustrated,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  state  seriously  checked 
by  groundless  distrust  and  religious  ilHb- 
erahty. 

The  national  legislature,  meanwhile  that 
it  succumbs  to  these  untoward  influences, 
exhausts  a  fruitless  ingenuity  in  search  of 
other  means  of  remedyinjj  the  existinii:  evils 
and  financial  embarrassments  of  the  stfito, 
than  those  which  every  intelligent  individ- 
ual acknowledges  to  be  the  only  eflectual 
ones  fur  the  purj)oso — the  improvement 
of  its  population  and  the  renovation  of  its 
agricultunil  condition  by  foreign  immi- 
gration.* 

This  scheme  of  immigration  has  been  a 
favoiite  one  with  the  government,  and  has 
found  strenuous  advocates  both  in  jniblic 
and  private  stations  among  the  intelligent 
and  liberal  friends  of  the  republic,  whose 
deep  and  strongly  expressed  regrets  at 
this  retrograde  polic)'  allord  some  ('heering 
hof»e  that  their  views  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail. 

That  the  system  of  small  projirietary 
farming  operations,  which  this  policy  con- 
templates, is  practicable,  and  would,  if 
properly  carried  out,  prove  fully  eflicient 


♦  Much  of  the  time  of  the  Congress^ional  ses- 
sion of  1848  was  spent  in  devising  a  monetary 
systeni  that  slioulu  relieve  the  present  financial 
embarrassment  of  tlic  State.  The  result  was 
finally  embodied  in  an  act,  whicli  in  substance 
provided  for  the  sending  of  tlie  hard  money  lying 
m  the  treasury,  and  additions  to  it  to  the  am  omit 
of  %!100,OuO,  to  the  United  States,  to  obtain  our 
small  coins  in  return :  also  for  the  emission  of  a 
new  pamir  currency,  based  on  the  credit  of  the 
national  treusurj',  to  the  amount  of  s60"J,00f), 
nominal  value,  ond  guarantied  at  40  cents,  liard 
money,  to  the  dollar.  In  this  way  the  old  emis- 
sion is  to  \>c  gradually  called  in,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  ^10  for  $f I  hard  money,  or  bJ  60  of 
the  new  pajwr.  Gold  and  bilver  tlienceforward 
are  to  be  tlic  basis  of  the  national  circulation. 
DebtK  contracted  after  Jan.  1,1 81*^,  may  be  jniid  in 
the  old  papi'r  at  the  rate  of  $-40  the  ounce,  or 
doubloon ;  thus  verifying  the  statement  herein- 
before made  of  the  market  value  of  the  ]>a|>cr  in 
that  year.  The  executive  is  further  authorized 
to  negotiate  a  foreign  or  domestic  loan  of  ;;?luO,000 
to  $150,00.' J,  by  means  of  a  credit,  or  by  the  alien- 
ation of  the  public  domaui ;  the  sum  when  ob- 
tained to  l>c  applied  to  the  can  ^ellatiim  of  a  sim- 
ilar amoimt  in  value  of  the  old  pa])cr.  (Act  of 
June  20, 1^)48.)  It  is  difllcuU  to  discover  what  is 
to  prevent  as  rapid  and  great  a  depreciation  of 
this  new  paper  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  old 
emiBsioQ. 
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for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  agiicul- 
tural  resources  of  the  country,  we  do  not 
entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Nor 
can  we  discover  any  good  reason  for  a 
contrary  opinion  in  the  facts  that  the  sta- 
ple productions  of  the  soil  are  the  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  coffee,  and,  we  might  add, 
rice  and  cotton,  and  the  climate  a  tropical 
one. 

Abstractly  considered,  the  proposition 
seems  too  plain  for  argument,  that  any 
given  extent  of  territory  under  cultivation 
will  produce  more,  if  divided  into  small 
independent  portions,  the  cultivation  of 
each  superintended  by  the  interested  sa- 
gacity of  its  proprietor,  and  the  labor  of 
it  mainly  performed  by  him,  than  it  will  if 
divided  into  large  estates,  where  the  mind 
that  plans  and  directs  does  not  immedi- 
ately guide  the  physical  force  that  exe- 
cutes ;  and  where,  indeed,  most  of  both 
operations  must  be  delegated  to  mercenary, 
and  therefore  uninterested  parties. 

Is  there  anything  to  take  the  above 
products  of  agricultural  industry  out  of 
the  rules  applicable  to  those  of  more 
temperate  climates  ?  In  the  simple  rais- 
ing of  the  raw  material,  there  is  evidently 
none.  Can  there  be  in  the  preparation  of 
the  manufactured  article  for  the  market? 
The  cost  of  machinery  cannot,  we  think, 
make  any  material  difference  in  the  case. 
If  a  small  plantation  would  not  warrant 
the  expense  of  it,  the  system  of  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  its  joint  purchase 
and  use  by  several  neighboring  propri- 
etors, precisely  as  it  is  done  in  tlie  grain- 
growing  districts  of  our  Northern  States, 
would  do  away  with  all  difficulty  on  this 
head.  Indeed,  the  rude  outlines  of  this 
plan  have  already  been  in  some  measure 
put  in  practice  in  those  districts  of  the 
Dominican  territory  where  the  sugar-cane 
is  now  most  cultivated,  and  its  products 
extracted  and  prepared  for  market  by  a 
rude  kind  of  machinery. 

We  are  aware  that  such  a  system  is  not 
one  that  would  promote  the  accumulation 
of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
and  all  political  power,  in  the  hands  of  a 
numerically  small  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. But  we  are  not  suggesting  the 
adoption  of  any  such  system,  but  of  one 
that  will  at  least  eqtially  well  (and  it  is 
maintained  far  better)  develop  the  aeri- 
cultural  resources  and  capabilitiea  oi  ^ 
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country,  and  enable  it  to  sustain  at  the 
same  time  the  largest  and  the  most  intd- 
ligent  population  of  which  it  b  capable^ 
interested  in  the  soil,  its  productiveness,  iti 
protection,  and  consequently  in  a  just,  en- 
lightened, and  stable  government ;  in  a 
word,  a  system  that  shall  lay  deep  and 
strong  the  foundations  of  a  free  state,  and 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  physical 
comfort  and  general  happiness  to  the 
mass  of  its  people.  We  propose  no  new 
or  untried  theory,  but  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  the  agricultural  system  that  p!^ 
vails  in  all  our  own  Nortbem  States,  to 
the  tropical  region  of  the  Dominican  Be- 
public. 

Nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  circom- 
stance  of  its  being  in  a  tropical  climale 
presents  any  very  serious  objection  to  the 
plan  of  European  or  other  white  colomn- 
tion  in   that    Republic,  for  agricultunl 
purposes.     One  is  apt  to  adopt,  without 
reflection,  the  somewhat  popular,  thou|^ 
we  conceive  erroneous  idea,  that  African  or 
colored  labor  can  alone  be  successfully  on- 
ployed  for  agricultural  purposes  in  wurm 
countries.    And  yet  no  one  ever  doubted 
that  the  European  or  American  was  per- 
fectly capable  of  pursuing,  in  such  coun- 
tries, with  efficiency,  the  various  avocations 
of  trade  and  the  mechanic  arts,  without 
serious  inconvenience.      If  there  be  any 
reason   why   one  foreigner,  after   proper 
acclimation,   with    the   suitable   previous 
training,   can    engage   in  those   pursuits 
with  efficiency  in  a  tropical  climate,  and 
yet  at  the  same   time  another,  bred  to 
those  of  agriculture — his  physical  consti- 
tution moulded  and  adapted  to   them — 
should  be  unfitted  by  the  same  circum- 
stance of  climate  from  prosecuting  thenk^ 
with  a  similar  degree  of  success,  we  con- 
fess oui*selves  unaole  to  discover  it. 

That  the  colonists  would  suffer  much, 
until  they  became  acclimated,  is  most  pro- 
bable, particularly  in  the  more  unfavorable 
localities.  But  that  much  of  the  territory 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  as  favorable 
to  health  and  longevity  as  any  country 
in  low  latitudes  and  of  similar  elevation 
can  be,  we  fully  beUeve.*     There  are  un- 

*  In  a  conversation  which  the  writer  had  oq 

this  subject  with  an  intelligent  Creole  Spanish 

gentleman,  then  a  Cabinet  mimster,  the  latter 

referred,  in  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 

\  «k.\i  \}kvft  ca.\f\\x\^\A  ^^  WX  \]da.^  xBuany  of  the  Euro- 
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1  and  decided  local  exceptions  to 
int  they  are,  stiil,  local  and  quite 
;  and  would  become  more  limited 
nt  and  degree  as  soon  as  the  land 
deemed  from  its  present  rank,  wild 
by  proper  cultivation ;  as  is  con- 
observed  in  some  of  the  equally 
thful  districts  that  lie  in  different 
>f  our  own  country, 
in  all  the  West  India  islands,  the 
rature  of  the  atmosphere  is  very 
a.  Any  sudden  change  of  even  eight 
degrees,  or  a  variation  to  that  ex- 
t  any  given  hour  from  one  day  to 
r,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.f  The 
ity  of  the  atmosphere  is,  however, 
reat,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
ause  of  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the 
i  on  the  European  constitution.  That 
ulency  of  the  climate  is  also  to  ener- 
he  pnysical  and  moral  constitution 

Budentfl  have  attained  a  healthy,  Ti^rous 
I,  after  a  l<»ig  readence  in  the  countiy ; 
led,  that  it  was  the  irreffularities  in  their 
'  of  life  that  generally  uiortencd  the  dajrs 
gn  residents  who  fell  early  victims.  This 
xmrever,  be  taken  with  the  allowance  of 
edded  exceptions ;  and  the  writer  desires, 
d  reasons,  to  be  expressly  so  understood 
mrring  in  the  remark.  Here,  as  in  all 
lated  tropical  countries,  disease  sometimes 
ly  seizes  upon  and  hurries  off  the  most 
ate,  and  regular,  and  apparently  well 
lied  persons.  And  in  this  immediate 
30D,  the  writer  would  fain  pay  a  passing 

of  sincere  respect  to  tlie  memory  of  the 
sitlemanly,  efficient,  and  truly  American 
ntative  of  the  U.  S.  commercial  interests 
Dominican  Republic,  the  deceased  Francis 
«.Esq. 

eofding  to  a  thermometrical  record,  kept 
y  the  writer,  at  the  capital,  during  a  por- 

the  spring  and  summer  of  1847,  the 
y  average  temperature  was  as  follows : 

SHnrise.  ItoiT.M.  0  to  10  do. 

.  .  72**  7i'  Fahr.  8U<>  2>i'  77"  12' 

.  .  76    80  82    37i  78    63i 

.  .  76    28  82      4i  76    39 

ilf)76    45  i  83    00  7S    63 

vding  to  the  same  record,  the  greatest  ex- 
during  the  course  of  tlie  montiis,  at  tlic 
oars,  were  as  follow: 
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of  the  people  is  undoubtedly  true,  an  effect 
which  is  seen  in  all  countries  where  the 
same  cause  operates.  But  every  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  de^ee  of  this  ener- 
vation would  depend  qmte  as  materially 
on  the  national  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
or  colonists — even  as  among  the  different 
white  races  themselves — as  on  the  climate. 

From  the  analysis  already  given  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  reader  will  probably  have  formed  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  abstract  character 
of  that  instrument.  It  remains  to  speak 
briefly  of  its  practical  operation,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  administered  and 
observed  by  the  Government. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  the  writer  from 
a  highly  intelligent  source,  during  the 
course  of  the  preparation  of  these  papers, 
that  the  impression  is  very  general  that 
this  Constitution  is  a  mere  paper  docu- 
ment, without  force  or  vitality  in  the  sense 
of  its  legitimate  interpretation. 

If  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
the  constitutional  charter  and  the  govern- 
mental action  and  operation  imder  the 
same — whether  of  the  Dominican  or  any 
other  of  the  Spanish- American  republics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  own  correspond- 
ing national  or  State  institutions  on  the 
other — a  very  striking  contrast  will  cer- 
tainly be  discovered ;  and  for  the  plain 
and  obvious  reason,  were  there  no  other, 
that  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
people,  respectively,  are  totally  dissimilar ; 
but  as  among  those  republics  themselves, 
we  believe  that  a  comparison  would  result 
favorably  to  the  Dominican. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  the  other  States 
alluded  to,  the  moral  force  of  law  is  not 
understood  and  appreciated,  as  with  us ; 
and  hence  a  republican  constitutional  char- 
ter wants  there  the  surest  guaranty  of  a 
faithful  practical  interpretation,  enforce- 
ment, and  permanence.  Physical,  not 
moral  force,  is  the  restraining,  coercing 
power  of  the  State ;  and  to  it  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  as  well  as  those  who  would 
oppose  or  influence  its  action,  instinctively 
resort  in  the  first  instance.  Hence  the 
tendency  to  arbitrary,  unconstitutional 
measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  com- 
motion, revolution,  and'  anarchy  on  the 
other.  Nor  do  wo  believe  that  it  can  well 
be  otherwise  in  those  countries  until  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  ^^l«  bi«^T&i^» 
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by  some  process,  essentiallj  modified. 
Meanwhile,  the  manner  in  which  such 
governments  are  administered  must  depend, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  personal 
character,  the  intelhgence  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  of  the  administrators  of  it  for 
the  time  being. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  courts  of  law  have  been,  thus  far,  in 
regular  and  systematic  operation ;  nor  has 
there  ever  been,  to  our  knowledge,  any  in- 
terference of  the  executive  power  to  in- 
fluence their  decisions,  or  to  defeat  their 
legal  and  regular  execution  when  given.* 
The  salaries  of  the  judges  are,  however, 
altogether  too  small  to  afibrd  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  their  strict  impartiality  and 
unswerving  faithfulness  in  all  cases  and 
circumstances  that  might  arise. 

Leaving  the  regular  political  and  ad- 
ministrative course  of  things  without  far- 
ther notice  in  this  connection,  we  will 
particularize  the  most  decided  instances  of 
executive  interference,  or  stretch  of  power, 
which  have  thus  far  occurred. 

Early  in  June,  1847,  a  rumor  was  rife 
at  the  capital  that  the  Haytians  were  pre- 
paring an  expedition  for  crossing  the  fron- 
tier and  besieging  the  city.  And  it  was 
alleged,  and  generally  believed  on  the 
authority  of  semi-official  declarations,  that 
a  very  prominent  white  Creole  citizen  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  in 
reference  thereto.  The  officers  of  the 
army  sent  in  a  petition  to  the  Congress, 
then  in  session,  and  of  which  the  accused 
party  was  a  very  prominent  member,  for 
his  expulsion  therefrom  and  banishment 
from  the  country.     That  body  refused  to 


♦  In  a  very  importaDt  case  of  law,  pending  in 
the  tribunals,  where,  on  account  of  a  suspicion  of 
undue  influences  being  used  to  defeat  a  just  claim, 
the  President  was  applied  to,  in  the  course  of  its 
progress,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  inter- 
position, he  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  act 
in  the  matter;  that  the  Constitution  nad  limited 
his  powers  and  defined  those  of  the  tribunals ; 
but  that  when  judgment  was  rendered  he  would 
see  that  it  was  enforced.  At  the  same  time,  as 
it  came  incidentally  to  be  known  in  the  sequel, 
he  ha<l,  through  the  proper  channel,  quietly  put 
the  party  claimant  in  po»8<^sion  of  documentary 
evidence  that  existed  in  the  Government  archives. 


*  Private  journal,  under  dates  of  June  8  to  18, 
1847. 

f  During  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  a  mem- 
ber made  the  remark  that  he  had  signed  that 
oath  once ;  and,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
violated  it,  he  saw  no  occasion  for  his  renewii^ 
it  This  was  intended  as  a  fling  at  the  President^ 
would  appear,  did  the  writer  feel  at  \i\>erty  \o  \  «j[iv\.^QAT«^^Tdftd.by  the  public  as  a  good,  though 
thtail  them,  ^  Ta\)b!ex  '^iacuix^QiS)&  )cu  $e«pr>X.— Prvrale  Y^wmaL 


whicli  materially  assisted  in  speedily  establishing 
the  claim.    The  circumstances  of  the  case  illus- 
trate still  more  strongly  the  point  which  this 
relation  of  the  fact  is  made  to  illustrate;  as 


accede  to  the  wish  of  the  petitioneiB,  oi 
the  ground  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
such  an  act.     The  President  sided  with 
the  petitioners^  and  declared  it  to  be  Ui 
purpose  to  resign  if  it  was  not  granted; 
and  in  fact  went  so  far  as  to  send  in  Ui 
resignation.     The  Congress,  however,  de- 
cided that  it  had  no  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  accept  it,  but  only  to  tab 
the  prescribed  course  to  fill  the  vacancj 
when  it  should  occur.     Whereupon  t]» 
resignation  was  withdrawn,  and  the  dii- 
culty  finally  adjusted   by  the  obnoxioBi 
member's  consenting  to  accept  his  ptae- 
ports  and  leave  the  country,   which  he 
accordingly  did.      The  positive  evideoca 
of  his  guilt,  if  any  existed — which  nuuqr 
doubted — ^never    transpired    beyond  tae 
limits  of  the  Cabinet  councils.    They  were 
never  disclosed  to  the  Congress,  which 
body  had  requested  to  have  them  laid 
before  it.* 

The  day  following  that  of  the  departure 
of  the  accused  party,  the  President,  mimi- 
ters,  and  members  of  Congress  assembled 
in  the  legislative  hall,  and  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  renewing  their  oath  of  fideEtj 
to  the  Constitution.! 

Another  incident  during  the  same  an- 
nual session :  The  Congress  called  on  one 
of  the  ministers  for  an  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  certain  disbursements.  He  de- 
clined giving  any ;  and  the  President,  on 
the  Congress  urging  the  matter,  inter- 
posed, and  stated  at  the  sitting,  which  he 
attended,  as  was  sometimes  his  habit,  that 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
the  appropriation ;  when  the  matter  was 
dropped.  This  aflfair,  also,  was  the  theme 
of  much  excited  remark  and  criticism  at 
the  time. 

Again:  Just  a  year  afterwards,  and 
near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, when  the  act  for  reforming  the 
monetary  system,  already  alluded  to,  had 
been  matured,  a  committee  of  that  body 
was  appointed  to  make  an  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  surplus  fund  in  the 
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treasury,  on  which,  in  good  part,  the  pro- 
Tiiuons  of  the  long-discussed  act  had  been 
based.   Some  vague  suspicions  and  rumors 
had  got  abroad,  that  the  officially  reported 
urplus  had  been  removed  and  improperly 
appropriated,  and  public  curiosity,  in  the 
leiy  excitable  community  of  the  capital, 
wu  much  aroused;  and  on  the  previous 
nunors  being  in  some  measure  confirmed 
hf  the  examination — to  the  extent,  it  was 
laid,  of  a  deficit  of  about  one-third  of  the 
vhole  sum — the  excitement  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  community  against  the  alleged 
defaulting  Minister  of  Fmance  proceeded 
10  far  as  to  seriously  threaten  an  open 
revolution ;  in  which  event,  at  that  time 
and  under   the   circumstances,  a  violent 
collision  between  the  different  races  was 
apprehended.      On  refusing  to  account, 
the  minister  was  denounced  or  impeached 
hr  the  Lower  House,  in  which  act  the 
Upper  House  refused,  on  investigation  of 
the  case,  to  concur,  and  thus  the  proceed- 
ing was  constitutionally  annulled.      The 
nunister  alleged,  and   probably  truly,  a 
constitutional  appropriation  of  the  funds, 
both  in  his  capacity  of  minister  and  of 
member  of  the  then  Executive  Council.* 
These  are  the  decided,  and  so  far  as  we 
faiow,  the    only  instances  in  which  the 

*Tbe  President  had  hceii  absent  during  the 
vltole  period  of  tlio  session  in  liis  native  province, 
nd  had  committed  tlie  executive  [x>wer,  mean* 
vltile,  into  the  liands  of  his  Ministry.    On  the 
iceoiTeiice  of  this  disturbance,  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
c9  aent  for  him.    Hastening  to  the  capital,  he 
■^^xirted  the  position  of  the  minister ;  and,  in 
tte  first  warmth  of  his  indignation  at  the  ])ro- 
BBcding,  threatened  to  banish  several  of   the 
Members  of  the  House  who  liad  taken  a  proini* 
BQt  part  in  it    He,  however,  listened  to  more 
Kndent  counsels,  and  desisted.    The  House  re- 
Dbaidered  its  action  in  tlie  premises;  acknow- 
iitged  it  had  been  hasty ;  and  so  the  affair  was 
Booociled.    It  had  aggravated  the  lunbrage  of 
M  President  that  these  same  members — one  in 
irticular — had    improved  the  oppcirtunity  af- 
rded  by  the  excited  congressional  debates  on 
e  ftbove  matter,  to  endeavor  to  limit  and  define 
e  constitutional  extent  of  power  jwsse.'^sed  by 
e  President  under  the  closing  article  of  the 
nstitution,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  gives  him 
ther  large  powers  during  the  existing  war  with 
lyti.     It  was  maintained  in  the  debate  tliat  it 
18  given  only  in  reference  to  measures  for 
tional   defense,   but  that  the  Executive  had 
etchod  it,  on  occasions,  much  farther.     1'he 
pular  impression  was,  that  the  member  was 
"Y  bold  in  thus  nlacing  himself  in  an  attitude 
nostility  to  the  President 


President,  with  the  military  force  at  his 
disposal  and  devoted  to  his  person,  has 
overstepped'the  bounds  of  republican  consti- 
tutional liberty ;  and  he  certainly,  wc  think, 
has  nev(*r  passed  beyond  tliose  allowed  to 
him  by  the  teims  of  the  Constitution  under 
which  he  holds  his  place.  And  even  in 
these  cases,  great  injustice  would  bo  duo 
him,  were  his  conduct  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  government  and 
people. 

In  another  instance,  and  the  only  other 
one  that  has  yet  occurred,  of  a  national 
crisis — that  of  a  conspiracy  formed  near 
the  close  of  the  vear  1847,  for  the  over- 
throw  of  the  present  government — tho 
President,  expressly  reciting  tlie  article  of 
the  Constitution  just  referred  to,  by  decrea 
appointed  a  mixed  commission  consisting 
of  twenty-seven  members,  consisting  of 
members  of  Congress,  judges  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  officers  of  the  army  and  privato 
citizens,  to  try  the  accused  parties ;  among 
whom  were  a  cabinet  minister  and  hiM 
brother,  a  general  in  the  army.*  These, 
with  two  others,  were  found  guilty  of 
treason,  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
case,  and  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
shot  accordingly.!  The  object  of  the  con- 
spirators was  supposed  to  be  the  reannex- 
alion  of  the  republic  to  Ilayti. 

besides  the  difficulties  which  the  repub- 
lic has  had  to  encounter,  result inir  from 
the  impoverislied  state  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  character  and  previous  condition 
of  its  people,  who  were  first  trained  as  a 
nation  in  the  ideas  and  habits  of  colonial 
dependence,  and  finally,  and  worst  of  all, 
for  a  considerable  period  subjected  to  the 
depressing  influences  of  the  Haytian  des- 
potic rule,  and  consequently  entertaining 
crude  notions  of  civil  liberty — tliere  are 
still  other  untoward  circumstances  which 
seriously,  thougli  not  hopelessly,  obstruct 
the  maturing  and  consolidating  of  tho  new 
civil  and  political  institutions  of  the  Slate. 
Different  from  ours,  the  Dominican  Con- 
stitution is  not  the  immediate  oflspring, 
the  embodinioiit,  of  the  peculiar  geniu% 
character,  and  wants  of  the  people  them- 

♦  The«e  two  were  colored,  in  fact,  nearly  black 
men.  Willi  the  exception  of  this  mini.ster,  th* 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  white  men.  Ex- 
President  Santana  luis  a  slight  cross  of  the  Afri> 
can  blood. 

f  Freaid.  iLnu.  M«as8^,  ISiE. 
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selves.  It  is  of  foreign  origin  in  most  of 
its  principal  characteristics.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  codes  of  written  laws  of 
the  republic,  which  have  been  adopted  in 
a  body  from  those  of  a  foreign  nation,  and 
one  widely  differing  from  themselves  in 
origin,  character,  ideas,  and  state  of  ad- 
vancement. These  codes  are,  moreover, 
as  yet  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  foreign 
language .  The  j  udges  are  often  perpl  exed 
in  their  attempts  to  expound  these  laws. 
Owing  their  character  ofttimes  to  the  pe- 
culiar national  and  local  circumstances  of 
the  people  by  and  for  whom  they  were 
made,  with  which  these  judges  are  not  of 
course  familiar,  their  own  inbred  ideas  and 
associations  do  not  readily  come  in  to  their 
assistance  in  the  exposition  of  them,  as  is 
the  case  under  more  national  systems  of 
jurisprudence. 

This  difficulty  has  been  fully  apprecia- 
ted by  some  of  the  intelligent  minds  of 
the  nation,  and  the  successive  ministers  of 
justice  have  strongly  urged  upon  the  nation- 
al Congress  some  provision  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  codes  into  the  vernacular  Cas- 
tilian,  and  their  modification  so  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  genius  and  wants  of  their  own 
people.*  Some  action  was  taken  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  to  carry  into 
effect  this  proposed  reform. 

Another  serious  clog  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  is  the  military  system,  or 
rather  its  present  organization.     We  wish, 
however,  not  to  be  understood  as  intima- 
ting by  this,  that  the  government  is  the 
military  despotism  which  that  of  Hayti  is 
regarded,  and  no  doubt  justly,  as  being. 
Though  strong,  it  is  the  necessity  of  the 
case  that  requires  it  to  be  so,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  moderate  share  of  republi- 
can liberty  which  the  nation  enjoys  is  as 
great  as  the  people  are  as  yet  capable  of 
appreciating,  and  that  a  fuller  share  at 
present  womld  only  lead  to  inevitable  an- 
archy— quite  as  detrimental  to  true  repub- 
lican liberty,  as  a  strong,  ultra-conserva- 
tive govemment.f 


*  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  1848. 

f  The  police  regulations  of  the  country^,  which 
Are  almost  exclusively  on  a  military  basis,  strike 
the  American  as  rather  anti-repubhcan.  Among 
these  may  be  instanced  that  requiring  not  only 
the  foreigner  who  arrives  to  sojourn  temporarily, 
but  also  the  citizen,  who  traveis  from  one  depatV 
ment  or  province  to  another,  to. have  p»aa^^Qc\»— 


It  has  been  the  force  of  circumstanoa 
that  has  thus  far  compelled  the  Dominicta 
government  to  keep  up  a  comparatively 
large  standing  force  of,  as  we  have  before 
incidentally  mentioned,  about  ten  thousand 
men.*     This  number  cannot  well  or  safely 
be  diminished  so  long  as  the  present  sttte 
of  war  with  Hayti  continues  ;  as  it  is  the 
only  guaranty  of  security  from  Haytia 
invasion  along  the  extensive  frontier  of  die 
republic;   while  at  the  same    time  the 
expense  of  this  establishment,  including 
the  naval    marine,  is  more  than  all  the 
other  governmental  expenditures.! 

The  government  has  ever  shown  an  anx- 
ious desire  for  the  establishment  of  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  this  establiih- 
ment;  while  there  has  been  no  corres- 
ponding disposition  manifested  by  that  rf 
Hayti. 

Another  untoward  influence  on  the  pPO»- 
perity  and  perhaps  destiny  of  the  new 
republic  is,  the  popular  sentiment  of 
religious  bigotry,  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
has  already  been  brouglit  to  bear  unfc- 
vorably  on  the  policy  of  the  govemment 
for  the  renovation  of  the  country  by  for- 
eign immigration.  But  opposed  to  tlui 
sentiment  and  its  influence  are  the  moK 
liberal  sentiments  and  views  that  pervade 
the  commercial  classes,  prompted,  it  ma] 
be,  by  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  but  fo 
that  very  reason  furnishing  stronger  rea 
sons  to  hope  that  their  influence  wiU  b 
permanent,  and  productive,  in  the  end,  o 
a  better  tone  of  public  sentiment  on  th< 
subject.  These  same  classes,  too,  are  be- 
ginning to  awaken  to  a  consciousness  ol 


in  the  latter  case  whether  foreigner  or  citizen- 
from  the  chief  of  the  province,  or  some  high  ta» 
tionary  of  the  government. 

♦  Rep.  of  Min.  of  War.  The  whole  of  <U 
force  is  not  kept  at  any  one  time  under  arm 
The  troops  serve  by  alternate  weeks,  «tc.,  and  in 
at  liberty  to  devote  the  intervals  of  relaxatia 
from  dutv  to  agricultural  or  other  industrial  pa 
suits.  Their  pay  is  very  small,  three  or  four  ft 
per  dollars  per  month,  and  rations. 

f  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  poi 
odical  expeditions  planned,  but  never  yet  exea 
ted,  in  the  West,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Dominica 
territory,  are  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  proclaime 
with  a  view  of  embarrassing  tlic  financial  resoo 
ces  of  the  latter  government,  and,  by  keeping 
large  portion  of  its  adult  male  population  fra 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  impoverish  the  counti; 
and'thus  finallv  to  accomplisn  by  indirect  means- 
"^baLt  it  is  unable  to  do  by  direct  ones — the  ot0 
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ihe  prejudicial  effects  on  all  business  opera- 
dons  of  the  constantly  recurring  church- 
Cntiyal  days,  on  very  many  of  which  all 
(msness  is  expected  to  be  suspended.* 

And  still  another  serious,  and  we  fear 

VDremovable  drawback  on  the  progress  of 

die  State  in  establishing  genuine  republi- 

em  institutions,  exists  in  the  present  do- 

meitic  organization,  if  the  expression  may 

be  allowed,  of  its  society.     As  is  the  case 

m  the  West  Indies  generally,  little  sanctity 

■  attached  in  the  popular  mind  to  the 

Wtution  of  marriage ;  and  a  much  less 

iJndiDg  tie  than  what  with  us  is  implied  by 

dnt  term,  is  the  only  one  that  unites  the 

kesds  of  very  many  families  of  citizens  in 

ike  republic.      Without   the    means,   of 

eome,  of  stating  with  any  accurate  cer- 

tiinty  the  proportion  thus  loosely  united, 

we  are  reluctant  to  hazard  a  supposition 

QD  the  subject.     Suffice  it  to  say,  the  pro- 

fortion  is  certainly  very  large. 

If  the  germ  of  true  republican  institu- 
tioos  can  only  take  root  and  acquire 
growth  and  vigor — as  surely  is  the  case — 
unmgh  the  peculiar  training  and  disci- 
pEne,  and  amidst  the  sacred  influences  of 
I  home  of  inviolate  purity  and  recognized 
QttToidable  obligations,  responsibilities, 
nA — as  between  parent  and  child — of 
redprocal  binding  duties,  th(m  must  a 
great  reformation  be  effected  in  the  state 
^  society  of  the  young  republic  before  it 
ttn  attain  a  very  high  position  as  a  repub- 
Bean  State.f 

*  Baring  the  season  of  the  year  which  the 

Viiter  spent  in  the  country,  not  a  week  ])asBcd, 

ke  believes,  in  the  counie  of  which  two  or  thntc 

^tj%  at  least,  were  not  set  apart  for  pome  rcli- 

ffboi  ob8ervances,as  procensionf>,  boll-ringings,  d-o. 

Ok  many  of  these,  all  busiincss  was  ostensibly 

■ncnded,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  custom -houi^c 

na  other  public  offices,  clof^ed :  (a  post  office  is 

lot  indwled,  as  there  is  no  such  deparlmcnt  of 

Ai  pablic  service.)     The  writer,  however,  ob- 

ivred  on  a  few  occasions  wliat  he  rep^arded  as  a 

good  omen,  the  national  flag  flying?,  on  some  of 

IfaeM  tolemn  occasions,  above  the  Imlls  of  Con- 

gresfu  indicating  the  sitting  of  that  b(x]y. 

f  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt— judging 
anong  other  circumstances  from  the  fact  that 
Vhat  ore  called  civil-contract  marriages,  deter- 
minable at  the  pleasure  of  eitlier  ]>arty,  arc 
•ometimes  contracted  in  that  country — that  were 
the  marriage  contract  placed  on  its  proper  foot- 
ing there,  as  a  civil  institution,  instead  of  a  na- 
cnment  of  the  Church,  irregular  connections  would 
he  fftr  less  genend  than  at  present  Tliough 
lnofessedJ/-  (SithoUca,  the  great  mass  of  the  male 


On  the  other  hand,  a  good  augury  may 
be  drawn  from  the  very  general  interest 
which  is  felt  in  the  cause  of  education, 
both  by  the  public  authorities  and  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  President,  in  hia 
annual  message,  and  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  his  report,  while  they  ex- 
press a  lively  regret  at  the  inadequacy  of 
the  means  for  promoting  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular education,  at  the  government's  dispo- 
sal, strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  foster 
this  interest,  and  in  language  that  shows 
their  zealous  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject.* 

A  no  less  good  augury  may  be  drawn 
from  the  readmess  to  learn,  and  the  en- 
deavor to  copy  after  the  better  estiiblished 
institutions  and  practice  in  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  more  advanced  nations, 
which  is  manifested  by  the  government 
and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  citizens. 
We  believe  they  sincerely  desire  to  merit 
and  gain  the  good  opinion  of  other  nations. 
Errors  the  goverament  sometimes,  un- 
doubtedly, commits ;  nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected to  be  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  a 
nation  just  starting  into  existence,  without 
a  previous  training  in  the  school  of  «ivil 
liberty.  Nor  could  it  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  government  should  always  show 
itself  as  conversant  with  the  nice  distinc- 
tions of  international  law  as  older  nations, 
llie  best  that  can  bo  expected  is,  that  it 
should  retrace  any  hasty  and  improper 
steps  which  such  ignorance  or  inadvertence 
might  lead  it  to  take.f 

population  have  little  regard  for  the  sacrament* 
of  the  Church,  and  avoid  compliance  with  them, 
liowevcr  ready  an«l  zealous  tliey  may  be  to  c<mi- 
form  to  its  other  outward  observances.  There- 
fore they  av()i<l  marriage,  as  being  one  of  these 
sacrami-nts  even  in  ciises  where  they  intend  to 
live  fuithful  to  tlicir  choice.  But  the  induce- 
ments which  this  state  of  things  holds  out  to  unre- 
strained license,  are  very  obvious.  This  topic  is 
suggestive  of  many  grave  reflections  and  con- 
siderations, merely  in  a  civil  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

♦  Tims  far,  tlie  government  has  been  able  to 
put  in  operation  only  five  schotJs  ;  niimely,  one 
primary  and  one  superior  school  at  the  capital, 
(where  there  are  also  two  private  ones,)  and  one 
primary  one  in  eucli  of  tliree  otlier  considerable 
towns.  (Rep.  of  Minist  of  Pub.  Inst.,  1«  t8.)  "  A 
sad  picture,  as  that  document  expresses  it.  But 
the  practice  of  home  instruction  is,  at  the  capi- 
tal, at  least,  very  general  among  all  clas««es. 

\  By  an  execwlvv^  A^ctsi^i  W  >Jcv«k  w'^vVwvujictfSQL 
of  the  Civic  or  'SatAotxaX  0\iaxd,^\i\5C\^^^'^^a5>v 
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Again,  with  all  the  national  character- 
istic want  of  energy  and  industry,  labor  or 
some  industrial  occupation  is  regarded  as 
respectable  among  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  number  of  moneyed  men — ^for 
there  are  many  landed  capitalists — is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  nation  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  will  have  been  seen  to  be  neces- 
sarily the  case  from  the  statistics  already 
given,  is  poor,  and  therefore  in  a  great 
measure  free  from  the  odious  or  invidious 
distinction  often  drawn  between  labor  and 
capital.  The  foreigner  who  engages  with 
zeal  and  energy  in  any  industrial  pursuit 
among  them  is  regarded  with  respect; 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  the  superior 
degree  of  success  which  his  more  industri- 
ous habits  naturally  assure  him,  sometimes 
subjects  him,  quite  as  naturally,  perhaps, 
to  a  share  of  envy. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  disinclination  to  oc- 
cupation of  any  kind  that  strikes  the 
stranger  among  the  Dominicans  as  a  na- 
tional trait ;  but  it  is  their  aversion  to 
systematic,  persevering  labor,  where  the 
whole  process  cannot  be  completed  and 
the  remuneration  obtained  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  they 
are  very  good  for  the  performance  of 
"  short  jobs,"  (if  not  very  arduous,)  where 
the  first  impulsive  physical  effort  is  suf- 
ficient to  carry  them  through  with  it. 
But  when  this  is  exhausted,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  summon  up  persever- 
ance enough  to  carry  them  through  with 
any  undertaking — especially  if  it  is  out  of 
the  routine  which  they  and  their  fathers 
have  been  accustomed  to  pursue — which 
does  not  admit  of  a  speedy  accomplish- 


ary  22,  1848,  foreigners  of  three  months'  resi- 
dence were  required,  as  well  as  citizens,  to  enroll 
themselves,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment On  the  remonstrance  of  the  French  con- 
Bolar  agent,  as  the  writer  was  informed  after  his 
arrival  there,  this  decree  was  modified  by  the 
terms  of  a  supplementary  one,  dated  March  29, 
repealing  the  penal  clause  in  regard  to  foreign- 
ers, on  account  of  their  not  possessing  political 
rights ;  and  affixing  the  penalty  of  a  deprivation 
of  their  license  to  trade,  <fea,  and  an  arrest,  (dura- 
tion not  stated,)  and  only  requiring  them  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  place  of  their  residence,  in  cases 
of  emergency :  whereas,  before  they  might  have 
been  compelled,  under  the  first  decree,  to  march 
to  the  frontier.    The  legality  of  the  decree,  eveiv 

in  the  extent  to  which  lb  now  goes,  \b,  we  tVArik, 

very  guestionable. 


ment.    And  henc^,  also,  another  reason  br 
their  inefficiency  as  an  agricultural  peopk 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  not  yet 
been  recognized  by  any  nation.*  Son 
after  its  establishment  a  commissioBer, 
the  pi'esent  or  late  Minister  of  Finance^ 
was  dispatched  to  Washington  for  tbe 
purpose  of  obtaining  its  recognition  bj 
the  United  States  government ;  bat  he 
did  not  succeed  in  effecting  that  object; 
though  his  mission  had  the  effect,  we  be- 
lieve, of  inducing  the  executive  authorities 
to  dispatch  a  government  vesse  Ithither,  to 
look  mto  the  condition  of  the  island  and 
this  republic  in  particular.  The  report  of 
the  naval  officer,  charged  with  this  mis- 
sion, is  understood  to  lie  slumbering  in  iti 
original  form  among  the  records  of  the 
State  department. 

Commissioners  were  also  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  oV 
ject  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain ;  especially  the  first  named, 
on  account  of  the  old  dormant,  imextin- 
guished  title  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the 
Dominican  territory  as  its  ancient  colomd 
possession.  The  recognition  by  Spain 
had,  according  to  official  advices  received, 
been  promised  ;  but  some  ministerial  chan- 
ges had  deferred  the  completion  of  the 
negotiation.! 

Were  wc  asked  to  express  an  opinioi 
as  to  the  expediency  of  a  recognition  ol 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  our  govern- 
ment, we  would  say:  let  it  now  be  de- 
ferred  a  little,  until  its   course  under  a 
second  President,  and  its  ability  to  pass 
successfully  through  its  present  embarrass- 
ments, in  which  ability  we  confess  our- 
selves  to   have   strong  faith,  shall  have 
been  tested.     Our  information  from  there 
is  certainly  favorable.   Many  believed  that 
the  Constitution  would  not   survive  the 
crisis  of  one  presidential  election — that  the 
successor  of  Gen.  Santana  would  be  ele- 
vated not  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
army.      If    we    are    correctly   informed, 
President  Santana  resigned  his  office  on 
the  4th    of  last  August,  when  the  then 
constitutionally  executive  cabinet  of  minis- 


♦  Or  had  not  been  as  late  as  last  July. 

t  Report  of  the  Minister  chained  with  the  De- 

ipwriment  of  Foreign  Relations,  January  25,  1848, 

teleTtvn%\A  ^^i^\x^<y&  ^l  >^\^  daAA.%  of  Nov.  4  aod 
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ten  appointed  the  4tli  of  September  for  a 
new  election  ;  which  in  due  time  appears 
to  have  been  held,  and  a  successor  chosen* 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit, 
n  folly  as  our  limited  space  would  permit, 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  people 
of  Spanish  St.  Domingo,  and  the  circum- 
lUnces,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  con- 
nected with  then:  new  experiment  of  a 
npublican  independent  government,  in 
neh  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
lorm  his  own  conclusions  as  to  its  probable 
nccess.  We  incline  strongly  to  the  opin- 
ioa  that  the  experiment  will  ultimately 
neceed.  One  thing,  at  least,  we  think  is 
certain ;  that  in  its  success  lies  the  only 
hope  of  the  redemption  of  that  part  of  the 
Uand — and  we  will  add,  eventually  of 
the  whole  of  it — from  native  unproductive- 
ness, and  of  making  it  the  abode  of  an 
intelligent  people  of  the  white  race  ;  the 
only  one,  assuredly,  that  can  or  ever  will 
effect  such  a  redemption  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  its  territory, 
though  any  narrow-minded,  bigoted  po- 
licy of  its  government,  obstinately  pur- 
ned,  or  by  the  apathy  and  indifference  for 
its  fate  of  other  nations,  especially  our 
own,  fall  back  into  the  possession  of  the 
Binytians,  the  last  hope  of  the  white  race 
now  inhabiting  its  territory,  and  of  the 

— — r  — J  I 

*  Qeiu  Santana  had  served  but  half  of  his  long 
(am.  It  had  long  been  known  that  he  contem- 
jdated  resigning.  His  successor  is  understood 
to  be  Gen.  Jimenes,  late  Minister  of  War  and 
lluine.  He  is  quite  an  able,  and  liighly  respect- 
ed and  popular  man ;  and  was  the  only  member 
Df  the  government  who  escaped  all  suspicion  of 
molTersation  during  the  temporary  troubles  and 
aciteinent  of  last  summer,  already  alluded  to. 

Fieaident  Santana  was  naturally  a  shrewd, 
daar-minded  man;  though  not  possessing  the 
tdnuitages  of  more  than  an  ordmary  education. 
Se  was  the  owner  of  mahogany  lands,  and  had 
nginally  followed  the  business  of  cutting.  Never, 
Ivonglioat  his  administration,  had  his  integrity 
r  patriotism  been  questioned  until  the  troubles 
tf  uwt  BUDuner  brou|fht  the  former  into  suspicion, 
liongh,  we  fully  believe,  without  real  foundation. 
rhonffh  he  sometimes  availed  himself  of  the  ez- 
nor&iarj  powers  with  which  the  Constitution 
ilothed  him,  we  think  a  justification  for  it  may 
M  found  in  the  emergencies  that  induced  their 
oercise ;  and  that  he  acted  from  the  sincere 
lioKtes  of  an  upri^^ht,  even  if  it  may  have  been 
ometimes  an  erring  judgment  If  it  was  not 
0,  every  indication  of  character  and  purpose 
oniiabea  by  considerable  personal  intercourse 
rhich  we  had  with  him,  was  exceedingly  fal- 


renoration  of  the  island,  will  be  gone; 
until  the  wants  of  mankind  elsewhere  shall 
induce  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  its 
fertile   but  miserably   cultivated  soil.* 

Looking  solely  to  its  own  resources,  the 
only  true  and  hopeful  policy  of  the  Domi- 
nican government  is  very  plain,  and  the 
result  is  almost  certain  ;  while  the  alterna- 
tive is  scarcely  less  sure.  If  foreign  im- 
migration is  fostered  and  effected,  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  and  eventually 
of  the  whole  island,  will  become  the  home 
of  a  numerous  and  flourishing  people.  If 
the  contrary  policy  is  persisted  in,  its 
present  slender  resources  will,  as  the 
staple  timber  of  the  country  becomes 
scarcer,  and  its  localities  of  more  difficult 
access,  gradually  dwindle  away,  until  it 
finally  falls  a  prey  to  the  longing  ambition 
of  the  more  numerous  blacks  of  the  west 
end ;  in  other  words,  until  the  whole  island 
becomes,  so  far  as  it  is  not  already  so, 
the  wild,  uncultivated  abode  of  a  sparse 
and  degraded  population. 

Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who,  accustomed  to  watch  "  the  ways  of 
God  to  man,"  see  in  the  singularly  un- 
fortunate and  disastrous  fatsility  which  has 
marked  the  white  colonization  of  both  parts 
of  this  fertile  island — the  one  terminating  in 
blood,  and  the  other  in  poverty  and  de- 
generacy— the  retributive  justice  of  Hea- 
ven for  the  barbarous  destruction,  by  the 
sword  or  by  unendurable  toil,  of  the  mil- 
lion of  inoffensive  aborigines  that  peopled 
its  hills  and  plains  at  the  time  of  the  first 
European  discover}\  These  believe  it  to 
be  the  righteous  decree  of  Providence,  yet 
to  be  fully  accomplished,  that  the  island 
where  these  crimes  were  perpetrated,  and 
where  African  slavery  was  first  planted  in 
the  New  World,  shall  ultimately  fall  into 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  descendants 
of  these  bondsmen  raised  to  the  condition 
of  a  free  and  sovereign  people. 


*  In  ihe  c&^e  of  insuperable  difficulties  arising 
to  defeat  the  present  experiment,  or  tending  to 
such  a  result,  the  wliites  and  many  of  the  mixed 
blood  among  the  population  would  prefer  placing 
the  State  under  the  protection  of  some  foreign 
power,  to  the  alternative  of  reverting  to  Hayti. 
In  past  difficulties  this  alternative  of  seeking 
foreign  protection  has  been  frcelj  discussed  and 
approved  of  by  many  of  the  intelligent  citizeas. 
On  such  occ4i.«<ions  the  powers  most  generally 
spoken  of  have  been  France  and  the  United 
States. 
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While  we  recognize  tbese  facts,  and  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  their  alleged  character, 
we  do  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  beliqve  that,  for  the  sake  of  marking 
the  Divine  displeasure  against  the  acts  of 
a  generation  that  has  long  since  passed 
away,  the  natural  order  and  tendency  of 
things  is  to  be  so  far  changed,  or  stayed, 
as  that  the  fertile  territory  of  the  Domi- 


nican Republic  shall  forever  remain  i 
cultivatea,  when  its  developed  agriculti 
resources  might  well  supply  the  wants 
myriads  of  the  destitute  in  the  Old  Woi 
who  might  seek  a  home  on  its  soil ;  i 
who,  assuredly,  are  not  inculpated  in 
Climes  of  the  first  adventurers,  or  in 
early  wrongs  of  the  African  race. 

S.  A.  K 


GIAFFER  AL  BARMEKI. 


Their  palaoe  towers  lay  in  the  dust,  their  blood  had  flowed  apace. 
Full  forty  guiltless  heads  had  fallen,  of  Giaffer's  princely  race ; 
And  from  the  vengeful  Caliph's  throne,  forth  went  the  stem  decree, 
"  Giaffer  al  Barmeki !  let  no  man  mourn  for  thee.'* 

Before  the  ruined  palace  walls  there  sat  an  aged  man — 
He  tore  his  beard,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  thus  his  wailings  ran: 
"  A  star  has  set,  a  fount  is  dried,  and  fallen  a  stately  tree ; 
Giaffer  al  Barmeki !  woe,  bitter  woe  for  thee  !" 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  the  old  man  made  his  moan. 
Until  his  song  of  sorrow  sounded  even  to  the  throne ; 
That  haunted  throne,  where  vain  remorse  was  quelling  Haroun's  pride. 
That  throne,  whose  stoutest  pillar  fell,  when  faithful  Giaffer  died. 

"  Old  traitor,  who  hast  named  a  name  forbidden  to  thy  tongue," 
(Full  sternly  spake  the  Caliph,  though  with  secret  anguish  stung,) 
'*  Plead  for  thy  daring  fair  excuse,  thy  treasonous  wail  forbear. 
Or  the  fate  of  him  thou  moumest,  be  sure  that  thou  shalt  share." 

Boldly  the  old  man  made  reply — **  In  want,  and  woe,  and  pain, 
I  craved  of  princely  Giaffer  aid,  and  never  craved  in  vain. 
He  fed  the  life  of  thousand  hearts — in  death  he  shall  not  go 
Without  one  mourner  to  his  tomb — woe,  woe  for  Giaffer,  woe  !" 

The  Caliph  bent  his  stately  head,  to  hide  a  bitter  tear ; 
Then  to  the  gazing  courtiers  said — "  True  loyalty  is  here. 
Old  man,  this  chain  of  gold  be  thine,  and  with  it,  pardon  free  ; 
Such  friend  to  thee  as  Giaffer  was,  let  Haroun  henceforth  be." 

Obeisance  low  the  old  man  made,  the  royal  gift  he  took, 
Then  raised  his  head,  and  earnestly  did  on  the  Caliph  look ; 
His  withered  hands  to  heaven  upreared,  and  solemnly  cried  he, 
"  Giaffer  al  Barmeki !  even  this  I  owe  to  thee." 

A.  B. 
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AMERICAN    ETHNOLOGY: 

BEDTO  A  SUMMARY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS   WHICH  HAVE  FOLLOWED 

THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  THIS  SUBJECT. 


The  study  of  man,  physiologically  and 
psychically,  b  confessedly  the  noblest 
which  can  claun  human  attention;  and 
tlie  results  of  such  study  must  lie  at  the 
bads  of  all  sound  organizations,  social, 
ci?il,  or  religious.  It  involves  a  considera- 
tiOQ  of  all  his  wants,  his  capabilities,  im- 
pulses and  ambitions — the  manner  and 
the  extent  in  which  they  are  affected  by 
QTcomstances,  and  how  conditions  may  be 
test  combined  to  produce  their  harmoni- 
ous and  healthy  action  and  development. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  first  claim  upon  the 
ttitesman,  the  reformer,  and  all  those  who 
kj  position  or  endowments  are  placed 
•mong  the  leaders  of  men. 

The  study  of  man,  in  this  comprehensive 
•ense,  constitutes  the  science  of  Ethnology. 
Bie  elements  of  this  science  are  the  results, 
tte  ultimates  of  all  other  sciences ;  it  be- 
gins where  the  rest  stop. 

'*  The  traveller  who  examines  into  the 
physical  characters  and  mental  condition 
<^tbe  families  of  men  with  whom  he  comes 
^  contact ;  who  studies  their  vocabularies 
^  inquires  into  their  grammar ;  who  is  a 
(jMctator  of  their  religious  observances, 
^  priei  into  the  dark  mysteries  of  their 
^laditions  and  superstitions  ;  who  watches 
iheir  habits  of  life,  and  acquaints  himself 
inih  their  laws  and  usages — furnishes  an 
mportant  quota  to  the  accumulation  of 
ithnological  materials.  Scarcely  less  val- 
lable  are  the  materials  collected  by  him, 
rhose  tastes  lead  him  to  attend  rather  to 
he  physiognomy  of  the  country  than  to 
hat  of  its  human  inhabitants ;  to  its  climate 
nd  its  soil,  its  products  and  capabilities, 
ather  than  to  their  faculties  and  actions. 
'or  in  the  determination  of  the  important 
roblem,  how  far  the  characters  of  particu- 
ir  races  are  dependent  upon  those  of  the 
oontries  which  they  inhabit,  the  latter  set 


of  data  are  as  useful  as  the  former ;  and  no 
satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  obtained,  un- 
til both  are  ascertained  with  equal  accuracy. 
So  again  the  philologist  who  is  working 
out,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  history  and  science  of 
Language,  though  he  may  little  think  of 
connecting  his  conclusions  with  the  affini- 
ties of  nations,  is  an  invaluable  ally.  In 
the  same  manner,  anatomists  and  physiolo- 
gists, in  scrutinizing  the  varieties  which 
the  typical  form  of  humanity  undergoes, 
and  contrasting  the  extremes  of  configura- 
tion, of  color,  and  constitutional  peculiarity, 
as  observable  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  climes,  cannot  enlarge  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  own  sciences,  without  at  the 
same  time  renderinor  the  most  essential  as- 
sistance  to  the  ethnolocrist."* 

Equally  valuable  with  physiological  and 
philological  facts,  are  those  which  may  be 
gathered  from  civil  history — especially  so 
far  as  they  serve  to  throw  light  upon  .the 
early  seats,  the  numbers,  migrations,  con- 
quests, and  interblendings  of  the  primary 
divisions  and  families  of  men. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Ethnology  as  a  science  presup- 
poses a  general  high  attainment  in  all  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  science  of  the  age ;  the  offspring 
of  that  prevailing  mental  and  physical  en- 
ergy which  neglects  no  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  which  brings  the  minutest  points  of 
the  world,  its  most  widely  separated  and 
diverse  nations,  with  some  knowledge  of 
their  history,  institutions  and  condition,  at 
once  under  view,  enabling  the  student  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  under  no  other  cir- 
cumstances attainable.  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers, even  the  philosophers  of   the 
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last  age,  whose  horizons  were  compara- 
tively limited,  were  unable  to  bring  within 
the  range  of  their  vision  that  number  and 
variety  of  facts  indispensable  to  the  grand 
generalizations  of  ethnological  science. 
With  every  succeeding  year,  however,  the 
difficulties  which  have  obstructed,  and  still 
continue  to  obstruct  the  advance  of  Eth- 
nology, will  become  fewer  and  less  formid- 
able ;  and  though  ages  may  be  requisite  to 
its  full  development,  yet  henceforth  it  will 
present  the  first  claim  upon  the  attention 
of  the  enlightened  world. 

Amongst  the  investigators  who  have 
contributed  most  largely  towards  giving 
this  science  its  present  prominence  and 
high  distinction,  it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride 
to  know  that  America  has  furnished  some 
of  the  most  distinguished,  if  it  may  not  in- 
deed be  claimed  that  she  has  furnished 
the  greatest  number.  Nor  is  the  circum- 
stance surprising ;  for  nowhere  else  on 
the  globe  is  afforded  so  wide  and  so  favor- 
able a  field  for  researches  of  this  nature. 
Nowhere  else  can  we  find  brought  in  so 
close  proximity,  th«  representatives  of 
races  and  families  of  men,  of  origins  and 
physical  and  mental  constitutions  so  di- 
verse. Within  the  boundaries  of  our  own 
country,  three  at  least  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  into  which  the  human  family  is 
usually  grouped,  are  fully  represented. 
The  contrasts  which  they  present,  and  the 
singular  results  which  have  followed  their 
contact,  are  too  striking  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  philosophical  observer.  Upon  this 
continent  also  is  found  a  grand  division  of 
the  human  race  whose  history  is  involved 
in  night,  and  the  secret  of  whose  origin 
and  connections  affords  a  constant  stimulus 
to  investigations  of  a  strictly  ethnological 
character. 

For  these  reasons,  we  may  claim  that 
Ethnology  is  not  only  the  science  of  the 
age,  but  also  that  it  is,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  to  a  prevailing  extent,  an  American 
science.  Do  we  seek  to  know  the  course 
and  progress  of  development  among  a 
people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  insulated  physically  and  mentally, 
and  left  to  the  operation  of  its  own  pecu- 
liar elements  ?  The  inquirer  must  turn  to 
America,  where  alone  he  can  hope  to  find 
the  primitive  conceptions,  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  an  entire  original  people,  in  no 
considerable  degree  modified  or  impaired 


by  the  adventitious  cu'cumstaaces  of  inter^ — 
mixture  or  association.     Do  we  desire  tc:::^ 
discover  the  results  which  must  foUoB^ 
from  the  blending  of  men  of  different  rac^ 
and  families?     Do  we  inquire    in  wh^i 
consists  the  superiority  of  certain  families 
over  others ;  to  what  extent  they  may  at- 
similate  with,  to  what  repel  each  other, 
and  how  their  relations  may  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  attainable 
advantage  to  both  ?    The  practical  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  can  only  be  found 
in  America,  where  alone  exist  the  requisite     \ 
conjunctions.  J 

The  inquiries  of  American  ethnologists 
have  not,  however,  been  exclusively  con- 
fined to  America,  nor  is  the  eminence  thejr 
have  attained  entirely  due  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ethnological  field  in  which 
they  are  placed.     It  was  left  to  an  Ame- 
rican (Dr.  Morton)  to  determine  the  eth- 
nological position  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  to  settle  finally  what  for  centuries  had 
been  in  dispute,  that  the  ancient  inbahit- 
ants  of  Egypt  were  Caucasians,  and  not 
negroes,  and  that  the  germs  of  the  civili- 
zation of  that  country  came  from  the  nortih- 
ward,  and  did  not  descend  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,* 


*  The  suhjoined  are  some  of  the  principal  cod- 
elusions  to  wliich  Dr.  Morton's  investigation  of  thii^ 
subject  have  led. 

"  1.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  both  in  Egypt  an9 
in  Nubia,  was  originally  peopled  by  a  bnmch  o^ 
the  Caucasian  race. 

"  2.  These  primeval  people,  since  called  Egyp- — 
tians,  were  the  Mizriamites  of  Scripture,  the  poiP" 
terity  of  Ham,  and  directly  affiliated  with  tb^ 
Libyan  family  of  nations. 

"8.  In  their  physical  character  the  Egyptian^ 
were  intermediate  between  the  Indo-Europea^ 
and  Semitic  races. 

"  4.  The  Austral-Egyptian,  or  Meroite  commas 
nities  were  an  Indo- Arabian  stock  engrafted  00 
the  primitire  Libyan  inhabitants. 

"  5.  Besides  these  exotic  sources  of  populatioD» 
the  Egyptian  race  was  at  di£ferent  periods  modi- 
fied by  the  influx  of  the  Caucasian  nations  0/ 
Asia  and  Europe — Pelasgi  or  Hellenes,  Scythians, 
and  Phenicians. 

"  6.  Kings  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  inci- 
dentally derived  from  each  of  the  above  natioD& 

"  7.  The  Copts,  in  part  at  least,  are  a  mixture 
of  the  Caucasian  and  the  Negro  in  extremely  va- 
riable proportions. 

"  8.  Negroes  were  numerous  in  Egypt ;  but  their 
social  position  in  ancient  times  was  the  same  that 
it  now  is,  that  of  servants  and  slaves. 

''9.  The  national  characteristics  of  all  these 
families  of  man  ar«  distinctly  figured  on  the  moo- 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  what  our  countrymen 
have  accomplished  in  ethnological  science ; 
but  we  cannot  omit  a  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  prominent  results  of 
their  labors. 

In  the  departments  of  physiology  and 
philology  their  investigations  have  been 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  a  ve- 
ry complete  and  thorough  manner,  and 
with  eminent  success.  The  craniological 
inquiries  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Mortox,  as  present- 
ed in  that  splendid  monument  of  scientific 
research,  "  Crania  Americana,^'  have  at- 
tracted an  amount  of  attention  second  to 
none  others  of  similar  character.^ 


Quoits ;  and  all  of  them,  excepting  tlie  Scythi- 
tu  and  Phenicians,  have  been  identified  in  the 
crtacombs. 

"10.  The  present  Fellahs  are  the  lineal  and 
kast  mixed  (iesoendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
md  the  latter  are  collaterally  rcprei^ented  by  the 
Toaricks,  Kabyles,  Siwahs,  and  other  remains  of 
the  Libyan  family  of  nations. 

••11.  The  modem  ITubians,  with  a  few  cxcep- 
lioiis,  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  monumental 
Kthiopians,  bat  a  variously  mixed  race  of  Aruhs 
ind  negroesL 

And  that  "the  physical  or  organic  characters 
which  distinguish  the  several  races  of  men,  are 
aa  old  as  the  oldest  records  of  our  species.'* 

•"This  work,"  (Crania  Americana,)  says  the 
learned  Prichard,  **  far  exceeds  in  itscomprchcn- 
aiTeness,  and  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  en- 
gFavings,  any  European  work  tliat  has  as  yet  aj)- 
peared  on  natural  varieties  of  the  skull,  and 
eomprises  nearly  the  sum  of  our  information  on 
tte  distinctive  characters  of  the  liead  and  skele- 
too  in  the  several  tribes  of  the  new  world."  The 
■une  disting^hed  authority  observes  of  Dr.  Mur- 
too*8  "  Crania  uEgyptiaca*' — "  A  most  interesting 
and  really  important  addition  has  lately  been 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  from  a  quarter  where 
loeal  probabilities  would  least  of  all  have  induced 
« to  look  for  it.  In  France,  where  so  many  sci- 
flDtific  men  have  been  devoted,  ever  since  the 
oooqnest  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon,  for  a  long  time 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  to  re- 
flBarches  in  the  subject ;  in  England,  possessed  of 
(be  immense  advantages  of  wealth  and  commer- 
cial resources;  in  the  academies  of  Italy  and 
Oermany,  where  the  arts  of  Egypt  have  been 
itodied  m  national  museums,  scarcely  any  thing 
haa  been  done,  since  tlie  time  of  Blumcnbacli,  to 
elncidato  the  physical  history  of  tl)e  ancient 
Egyptian  race,  hi  none  of  these  countries  have 
my  extensive  collections  been  made  of  tlie  mate- 
riale  and  resources  which  alone  can  afford  secure 
Toundation  for  such  attempts.  It  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  a  remarkable  advance- 
nent  in  this  part  of  physical  science  has  at  length 
^een  achiev^" 


The  results  relating  to  the  aboriginal 
families  of  this  continent,  have  long  been 
known  to  (he  scientific  world,  and  have 
met  the  general  concurrence  of  scientific 
men. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Asia  is  the 
country  of  fables,  Africa  of  monsters,  and 
America  of  systems,  to  those  who  prefer 
hypothesis  to  truth ;  and  it  is  these  alone 
who  still  continue  audaciously  to  speculate 
upon  the  origin  and  connections  of  the 
American  race,  as  though  no  grand  lead- 
ing points  had  been  established,  and  as 
though  there  was  afforded  a  legitimate 
field  for  unrestrained  conjecture.  The 
questions  thus  mooted  are  such  as  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  large  number  of  con- 
current facts  of  different  kinds ;  but  still, 
so  far  as  cranial  characteristics  are  con- 
cerned, we  may  regard  the  conclusions  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Morton  as  substantially 
demonstrated,  and  look  upon  them  as  so 
many  fixed  points  whereby  to  govern  our 
furtlier  investigations.  His  general  con- 
clusions, upon  which  all  the  others  in  some 
manner  depend,  is  the  essential  peculiarity 
of  the  American  race ;  that  the  American 
nations,  excepting  perhaps  those  on  the 
extremities  of  the  continent,  (and  concern- 
ing which  no  sufficient  data  have  as  yet 
been  collected  to  justify  an  opinion,)  are 
characterized  by  a  conformation  of  skull 
radically  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  the 
other  great  divisions  of  the  human  family. 
To  use  Dr.  Morton's  own  language,  his 
observations  and  researches  tend  to  sus- 
tain the  following  propositions : 

"1st.  That  the  American  race  differs  essen- 
tially from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  Mon- 
golian ;  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil 

With  wliat  perseverance  and  success  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's investigations  have  been  conducted,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  his  collection  of  cra- 
nia, now  dei)osited  in  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  at  Philadelphia,  is  not  only  the  largest 
in  the  world,  but  neither  public  nor  private  cabi- 
nets in  any  country,  contain  a  titlic  of  his  mate- 
rials or  varieties ;  all  obtained  at  his  individual 
expense,  and  rapidly  increasing  by  contributions 
from  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  impetus  which 
this  investigation  has  given  to  science  in  this  de- 
partment has  been  sensibly  felt  abroad,  and  has 
mduced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  found,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  a  national  museum  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  craniolog}',  to  contain  the  skulls  of  all 
the  ancient  and  modem  races  of  his  vast  do- 
minions. 
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and  religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  de- 
note any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial 
communication  with  the  Asiatic  nations ; 
and  even  these  analogies  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested, 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  simi- 
lar wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabit- 
ing similar  latitudes. 

"2d.  That  the  American  nations,  ex- 
cepting the  polar  tribes,  are  of  one  race 
and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  families, 
which  resemble  each  other  in  physical  but 
diflfer  in  intellectual  character. 

"  3d.  That  the  cranial  remains  discov- 
ered in  the  mounds  from  Peru  to  Wiscon- 
sin belong  to  the  same  race,  and  probably 
to  the  Toltecan  family."* 

No  doubt  the  inquirer,  at  first  glance, 
would  be  somewhat  startled  at  these  pro- 
positions, and  incredulously  point  to  the 
disparities  existing  between  the  various 
families  of  the  continent  as  affording  a  suf- 
ficient refutation  of  them.  When,  how- 
ever, we  separate  what  is  radical  from 
what  is  incidental,  or  the  result  of  circum- 
stances, it  will  be  found  that  these  diversi- 
ties are  superficial,  and  that  elementarily 
the  various  natives  of  the  continent  exhibit 
identities  of  the  most  striking  kind.  This 
is  true,  not  only  of  their  physical  charac- 
teristics, but  of  their  languages  and  their 
religions.  And  if  we  can  point  to  no  other 
race  on  the  globe  which  has  exhibited  so 
many  modifications,  it  is  because  there  is 
no  other  which  in  its  infancy,  and  before  it 
was  able  to  overcome  or  control  natural 
influences,  was  so  widely  disseminated,  and 
subjected  to  so  many  vicissitudes.  His- 
tory, nevertheless,  has  some  singular  ex- 
amples of  ihe  changes  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  circumstances,  not  only 
among  nations  of  the  same  race,  but  of 
the  same  family.  Dr.  Morton  points  us 
to  that  branch  of  the  great  Arabian  stock, 
the  Saracens,  "  who  estabhshed  their  seat 
in  Spain,  whose  history  is  replete  with 
romance  and  refinement,  whose  colleges 
were  the  centres  of  genius  and  learning 
for  several  centuries,  and  whose  arts  and 
sciences  have  been  blended  with  those  of 
every  succeeding  age.  Yet  the  Saracens 
belonged  to  the  same  family  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert ;  those  intractable 
barbarians  who  scorn  all  restraints  which 

*  Crania  Americana,  page  260. 


are  not  imposed  by  their  own  chief,  and 
whose  immemorial  laws  forbid  them  to 
sow  corn,  to  plant  fruit-trees,  or  build 
houses,  in  order  that  nothing  may  conflict 
with  those  roving  and  predatory  habits 
which  have  continued  unaltered  throng]^ 
a  period  of  three  thousand  years."* 

That    resemblances    should    graduall]^ 
arise  among  nations  of  entbely  differen 
origins,  under  the  influence  of  concurri 
conditions,  is  very  ob\ious. 

"  It  would  indeed  be  not  only  smgalao!-; 
but  wonderful  and  imaccountable,     of^' 
serves  an  eminent  authority,    "if  tribes 
and  nations  of  men,  possessed  of  similar 
attributes  of  mind  and  body,  residing  in 
similar  climates  and  situations,  influence 
by  similar  states  of  society,  and  obliged 
to  support  themselves  by  similar  means, 
in  similar  pursuits — it  would  form  a  prob- 
lem altogether  iilexplicable,  if  nations  thus 
situated  did  not  contract  habits  and  usaffea, 
and,  instinctively,  modes  of  life  and  action, 
possessing  towards  each  other  many  strik- 
ing resemblances."    The  converse  of  tlus 
is  equally  true ;  and  if  admitted,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  show  a  radical  resemblance 
in  certain  important  features  between  tjhe 
various  American  families  and  nations,  and 
their  difference  in  the  same  respects  from 
other    races,   in   order  to  the   complete 
demonstration   of    their  essential    homo- 
geneousness,  and  their  distinct  position  as 
a  separate  people. 

Having  presented  the  compressed  results 
of  Dr.  Morton's  investigations,  it  is  but 
just  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
more  fully  upon  the  points  in  question. 
"  It  is  an  adage  among  travellers,  that  he 
who  has  seen  one  tribe  of  Indians  hat  seen 
all;  so  much  do  the  individuals  of  this 
race  resemble  each  other,  notwithstanding 
their  immense  geographical  distribution, 
and  those  differences  of  climate  which 
embrace  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  half-clad  Fuegan,  shrinking  from  his 
dreary  winter,  has  the  same  characteristic 
lineaments,  though  in  an  exaggerated  de- 
gree, as  the  Indians  of  the  tropical  plains ; 
and  these  again  resemble  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  those  of  the  great  valley  of 
the   Mississippi,  and   those   again  which 

*  Distinctive  Characteristics  of  the  American 
Race,  p  16. 
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kirt  the  Esqwmaux  on  the  north.  All 
•ossess  alike  the  long,  lank,  black  hair, 
he  brown  or  cinnamon-colored  skin,  the 
Leavj  brow,  the  dull  and  sleepy  eye,  the 
all  and  compressed  lips,  and  the  salient 
Ad  dilated  nose.  These  traits,  moreover, 
ure  equally  common  to  the  savage  and 
nvilized  nations,  whether  they  inhabit  the 
margins  of  rivers  and  feed  on  fish,  or  rove 
the  forest  and  subsist  on  the  spoils  of  the 
chase. 

"  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  pliysical 
diversities  do  occur  equally  singular  and 
inexplicable,  as  seen  in  the  different  shades 
of  color,  varying  from  a  fair  tint  to  a  com- 
plexion almost  black ;  and  this,  too,  under 
drcamstances  where  climate  can  have 
little  or  no  influence.  So  also  in  reference 
to  stature,  the  differences  are  remarkable 
in  entire  tribes,  which  moreover  are 
geographically  proximate  to  each  other. 
These  facts  are,  however,  mere  exceptions 
to  a  general  rule,  and  do  not  alter  the 
peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  which 
IS  as  undeviatingly  characteristic  as  that 
of  the  negro ;  for  whether  we  see  him  in 
the  athletic  Charib  or  the  stunted  C  hay  ma, 
in  the  dark  Califomian  or  the  fair  Borroa, 
he  is  an  Indian  still,  and  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  a  being  of  any  other  nice. 

"The  same  conformity  of  organization 
is  not  less  obvious  in  the  ostcological 
■tractnre  of  these  people,  as  seen  in  the 
squared  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or 
Tertical  occiput,  the  high  cheek-bones,  the 
ponderous  maxillsc,  the  Large,  quadran- 
gular orbits,  and  the  low,  receding  fore- 
head."* 

These  results,  put  forward  upon  the 
is  of  a  large  array  of  carefully  collected 
snd  well-dizested  facts,  are  well  sustained 
by  the  opinions  of  other  investigators, 
whose  means  of  observation  were  very 
extended,  and  whose  judgments  will  not 
lightly  be  called  in  question.  Says  Hum- 
boldt :  "  The  Indians  of  New  Spain  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  who  in- 
habit Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
They  have  the  same  swarthy  and  copper 
color,  straight  and  smooth  hair,  small 
beard,  prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips, 
expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth 
strongly  contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and 


*  Inquiry  into  the  Distinctive  Characteristics 
of  the  Aboriginal  Race  of  America. 


severe  look.  *  *  *  Over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  square  miles,  from  Terra  del 
Fueffo  to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
Behring*s  Straits,  we  are  struck,  at  first 
glance,  with  the  general  resemblance  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think 
that  we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended 
from  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  diversity  of  language  which 
separates  them  from  one  another.  *  * 
In  the  faithful  portrait  which  an  excellent 
observer,  M.  Volney,  has  drawn  of  the 
Canada  Indians,  we  undoubtedly  recog- 
nize the  tribes  scattered  in  the  savannalis 
of  the  Rio  Apiire  and  the  Carony.  The 
same  style  of  features  exists  in  both 
Americas." 

Dr.  Prichard,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  same  field,  presents  the  fullowing  con- 
current inferences : 

"  1.  That  all  the  different  races,  aborigi- 
nal in  the  American  continent,  or  con- 
stituting its  earliest  known  population, 
belong,  as  far  as  their  history  and  lan- 
guages have  been  investigated,  to  one 
family  of  nations. 

"2.  That  these  races  display  consider- 
able diversities  in  their  physical  constitu- 
tion, though  derived  from  one  stock,  and 
still  betraying  indications  of  mutual  re- 
semblance." 

In  solitary,  and,  wc  had  almost  said, 
utterly  unsupported  opposition  to  this 
general  testimony  in  favor  of  the  physical 
uniformity  of  the  American  race,  stands 
the  assertion  of  M.  d'Orbigny,  that  "a 
Peruvian  is  not  less  different  from  a 
Patagonian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a 
Guarani,  than  is  a  Greek  from  an  Ethi- 
opian or  a  Mongolian."* 

*  L'Honime  Americain,  <tc.,  vol.  i,  p.  122.  It 
is  proper  to  observe  that  M.  d'Orbigny  docs  not 
probably  mean  to  be  untk'rstooil  t}iat  there  are 
rudicAl  ditfereuces  amon^  the  South  American 
nations,  as  marked  us  a  literal  understaiKlin^  of 
this  paragraph  would  imply.  For  tliere  is  no 
writer  wlio  attributes  more  striking  results  to  the 
influence  of  natural  causes.  He  states  that  the 
color  of  the  South  American  nations  bears  a  very 
decided  relation  to  the  dam])ness  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Peoj)le  who  dwell  forever  under 
the  sliade  of  dense  and  lofty  forests,  dothing  tlie 
dark  vjilleys  which  lie  under  the  nteep  declivities 
of  the  eastern  brandies  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
the  vast,  luxuriant  plaiibi  of  the  Orinoko  and 
Maragnon,  are  comparatively  white;  while  the 
Quichua,  exposed  to  the  solar  heat  in  dry,  open 
spaces  of  the  mountains,  are  of  a  much  deeper 
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It  seems  very  probable  that  the  distinc- 
tive character  of   the  American  families 
would  never  have  been  called  in  question, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  which 
many  learned  and  pious  men  have  thought 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Bible,  of  deriving  all 
varielics   of  the   human   species   from   a 
single  pair  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Indians  are 
descendants  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
diversified  nations  to  which  earUest  history 
refers,   they  directed    their    inquiries   to 
which  of  these  their  progenitors  might  be 
with  most  exactness  referred.     The  hy- 
potheses to  which  these  assumptions  have 
given  rise  are  almost  innumerable.     That 
ascribing  to  them  a  Jewish  origin  has  re- 
ceived the  widest  assent,  not  because  it  is 
a  whit  better  supported  than  any  of  the 
others,  but  simj)ly  because  the  knowledge 
which  is  generally  possessed  of  the  char- 
acter, habits,  customs,  etc.  etc.  of  primitive 
nations  is  derived  from  the  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  Jews.      Forgetting  that  all 
people,  at  some  stage  of  their  advance- 
ment,  must   sustain    many  resemblances 
towards  each  other,  resulting,  as  already 
asserted,  from  a  coincidence   in  circum- 
stances, they  have  founded   their  conclu- 
sions upon  what  is  conditional  and  chang- 
ing, instead  of  what  is  fixed  and  radical. 
"They   have,"   in   the   language   of   the 
philosophical   Warburton,    "  the  old,  in- 
veterate error,  that  a  similitude  of  customs 
and  manners,  amongst  the  various  tribes 
of  mankind  most  remote  from  each  other, 
must  needs  arise  from  some  communica- 
tion.     Whereas   human   nature,    without 
any  help,  will  in  the  same  circumstances 
always  exhibit  the  same  appearances."* 

Passing  by  these  hypotheses  with  the 
remark  that  most  are  absurd  and  many 
impossible,  we  return  to  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  fixed  in  conformity  with  those 
essential  principles  upon  which  alone  sound 
philosophical  researches  can  be  conducted. 
So  far  as  physical  traits  and  craniological 
characteristics  extend,  we  have  the  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Morton  and  others,  already 
presented  in  a  previous  page.  Regarding 
these  as  amply  sustained  by  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  facts  which  have 


ehadc.    This  is  confirmed  by  Schomburgk  and 
other  accurate  obtfcrvcrs. 
*  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iiL  p.  991. 


been  made  public,  and  which  have  never 
been  disputed,  we  turn  next  to  the  depart- 
ment of  philology.     Here  we  find  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  a  number  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  the  venerahb 
Albert  Gallatin  stands  pre-eminent.    The 
researches  of  this  gentleman  have  been 
mostly  confined  to  the  languages  of  the 
North  American  nations,  but  he  has  got 
together  and  carefully  digested  a  mass  of 
material  upon  this  somewhat  abstruse  sub- 
ject, as  much  exceeding  in  extent  and  valoo 
the  results  of  the  labors  of  his  predecesson 
in  the  same  field,  as  the  data  collected  hj 
Dr.  Morton  exceeds  those  of  other  investi- 
gators in  his  peculiar  department.    Botu 
we  are  dealing  only  with  results,  it  is  fo^ 
eign  to  our  purpose  to  do  much  more  than 
present  Mr.  Gallatin's  conclusions.    These 
are  substantially  the  same  with  those  vt* 
rived  at  by  Dr.  Morton,  although  attained 
by  a  different  path  of  investigation.    Ho 
finds   the   languages   of  North  America, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  diversity, 
to  be  in  their  elements  sai  generis^  and 
radically  the  same  :  that  is  to  say,  charac- 
terized throughout  (with  casual  exceptioia 
easily  accounted  for)  by    a  construction 
and  combination  entirely  peculiar.     Says 
Mr.  Gallatin,    "  The  investigation  of  the 
languages  of  the  Indians  within  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  States,  as  far  as  the  Polar  Sea, 
has  satisfactorily  shown  that,  however  dis- 
similar their  words,  their  structure   and 
grammatical  forms  are  substantially   the 
same.     A  general  examination  of  the  Mex- 
ican proper,  and  of  the  languages  of  Peru, 
of  Chili,  and  of  some  other  tribes  of  South 
America,  has  rendered  it  probable  that,  io 
that  respect,  all  or  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  America   belong  to  the  same  family. 
This,  if  satisfactorily  ascertained,  would, 
connected  with  the  similarity  of  physical 
type,  prove  a  general,  though  not  perhaps 
universal,  common  origin."*     Later  inves- 
tigations of  the  languages  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  whose  vocabularies  were 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  a  conclu- 
sion lespecting  them,  at  the  time  this  par- 
agraph was  written,  have  shown,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  that,    "  In    their 
grammatical  characteristics,  so  far  as  these 


*  Notes  on  the  Semi-civilizod  Nations  of  Central 
America,  dto,  p.  10. 
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am  be  determined,  they  belong  to  the  same 
dass  as  the  other  aborigimQ  Indians  of 
America.     Many  of  the  forms  are  precisely 
he  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  and  southern  tribes 
if    the   continent/'     The  casual  resem- 
ilances  of  certain  words  in  the  languages 
if  America,  and  those  of  the  Old  World, 
annot  be  taken  as  evidences  of  a  common 
xigin.     Such  coincidences  may  easily  be 
leeountedibr  as  the  residts  of  accident, 
ir,  at  most,  of  local  infusions,  which  were 
irithout  any  extended  effect.     The  entire 
mmber  of  common  words  is  said  to  be, 
one  hundred  and  eighty -seven  ;  of  these, 
one-hundred  and  four  coincide  with  words 
foond  in  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tnlia ;  forty-three  with  those  of  Europe, 
ud  forty  with  those  of  Africa.     It  can 
bvdly  be  supposed  that  these  facts  are 
nffioent  to  prove  a  connection  between 
the  four  hundred  dialects  of  America,  and 
the  various  languages  of  the  other  conti- 
nent.*   It  is,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
not  in  accidental  coincidences  of  sound  or 
onning,  but  in  a  comparison  of  the  gen- 
Qil  structure  and  character  of  the  Amcii- 
nn  languages  with  those  of  other  countries, 
that  we  can  expect  to  find  similitudes  at 
iD  conclusive  or  worthy  of  remark,  in  de- 
termining the  question  of  a  common  origin. 
And  it  is  precisely  in  these  respects  that 
^  discover  the  strongest  evidences  of  tJie 
^iwntial  peculiarity  of  the  American  lan- 
nnges;    here    they  coincide   with   each 
tho;  and  here  exhibit  the  most  striking 
ontFBsts  with  all  the  others  of  the  globe. 
lie  diversities  which  have  sprung  up,  and 
hich  have  resulted  in  so  many  dialectical 
odifications,  as  shown  in  the  numberless 
icabularies,  furnish  a  wide  Held  of  investi- 
ktion.     Mr.  Gallatin  draws  a  conclusion 
3in  the  circumstance,  which  is  quite  as 
tal  to  the  popular  hypotheses  respecting 
e   ongin   of  the  Indians,  as  the  more 
'eeping  conclusions  of  Dr.  Morton.     li; 
the  length  of  time  which  this  prodigious 
bdivision  of  languages  in  America  must 
T6  required,  making  every  allowance  for 
B  greater  changes  to  which  unwritten 
iguages  are  liable,  and  for  the  necessary 
Baking  up  of  nations  in  a  hunter  state, 
0  separate    communities.      For    these 

^  Morton's  Distinctive    ChoracteriBtics,    &c^ 
7. 


changes,  or  modifications,  Mr.  Gallatin 
claims  we  must  have  the  very  longest  time 
which  we  are  permitted  to  assume,;  and 
if  it  is  considered  necessary  to  derive  the 
American  race  from  the  other  continent, 
that  the  migration  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  earliest  assignable  period. 

These  conclusions  were  advanced  by 
Mr.  Duponceau  as  early  as  1819,  in  sub- 
stantially the  following  language : 

1.  TJiat  the  American  languages  in  gen- 
eral are  rich  in  words  and  grammaiical 
forms ;  and  that,  in  their  complicated  con- 
struction, the  greatest  order,  method  and 
regularity  prevail. 

2.  That  these  complicated  forms,  which 
he  calls  polysynthic,  appear  to  exist  in  all 
these  languages  from  Greenland  to  Cape 
Horn. 

3.  That  these  forms  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages of  the  old  hemisphere. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe,  that 
the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  the 
remarkable  phenomena  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  languages  presents,  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  learned  Vater,  to  wliom 
the  eminent  Adelung  left  the  work  of 
completing  the  Mithridates  or  "Allge- 
meine  Sprachenkunde.'*  He  observes :  **  In 
Greenland  as  well  as  in  Peru,  on  tLe  Hud- 
son River,  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in 
Mexico,  and  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  On- 
noco,  languages  are  spoken  displaying 
forms  more  artfully  distinguished,  and 
more  numerous,  than  almost  any  other 
idioms  in  the  world  possess."  *  *  # 
"  When  we  consider  these  artfully  and 
laboriously  contrived  languages,  which, 
though  existing  at  points  separated  from 
each  other  by  so  many  tliousands  of  miles, 
have  assumed  a  character  not  less  re- 
markably similar  among  themselves,  than 
different  from  the  principles  of  all  other 
languages,  it  is  certainly  tlie  most  natural 
conclusion,  that  these  common  methods  of 
construction  have  their  origin  from  a  single 
point ;  and  that  there  lias  been  one  general 
source  from  which  the  culture  of  languages 
in  America  has  been  diffused,  and  which 
has  been  the  common  centre  of  its  diversi- 
fied idioms." 

Tlie  same  phenomena  was  adverted  to 
by  Humboldt,  whose  authority  carries  with 
it  vast  weight  in  all  that  relates  to  America. 
He  says :  "  In  America,  (and  this  result  of 
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modem  researches  is  extremely  important 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  our  species,) 
from  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oronoco,  and,  again,  from 
these  torrid  banks  to  the  frozen  straits  of 
Mag  llan,  mother  tongues,  entirely  differ- 
ent with  regard  to  their  roots,  have,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physiog- 
nomy. Striking  analogies  of  grammatical 
construction  are  acknowledged,  not  only 
in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as  that  of 
the  Incas,  the  Aymara,  the  Guarini,  the 
Mexican  and  the  Cora,  but  also  in  lan- 
guages extremely  i*ude.  Idioms,  the  roots 
of  which  do  not  resemble  each  other  more 
than  the  roots  of  the  Sclavonian  and  Bis- 
cayan,  have  those  resemblances  of  internal 
mechanism  which  are  found  in  the  San- 
scrit, the  Greek  and  the  German  languages. 
*  *  *  It  is  on  account  of  their  general 
analogy  in  structure  ;  it  is  because  Ameri- 
can languages  which  have  no  word  in  com- 
mon, (the  Mexican,  for  instance,  and  the 
Quichua,)  resemble  each  other  by  their 
organization,  and  form  complete  contrasts 
with  other  languages  of  the  globe,  that 
the  Indians  of  the  missions  familiarize 
themselves  more  easily  with  other  Ameri- 
can idioms,  than  with  the  language  of  the 
mistress  country."* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  authori- 
ties upon  this  point ;  for  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  every  philologist  of  distinction 
who  has  investigated  the  subject,  has  ar- 
rived at  precisely  the  same  conclusions ; 
although  few  have  ventured  to  make  pub- 
lic the  deductions  to  which  they  inevitably 
lead.  The  doctrine  of  a  diversity  of  origin 
in  the  human  race,  although  gathering 
supporters  daily,  has  yet  so  few  open  ad- 
vocates, and  is  generally  esteemed  so  radi- 
cal a  heresy,  that  investigators  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  departments  of  science, 
hesitate  in  pushing  their  researches  to 
their  ultimate  results.  The  discussion  of 
the  question  cannot,  however,  be  long 
postponed,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
in  what  manner  it  will  be  finally  deter- 
mined. 

It  should  be  observed,  further,  that 
although  all  the  American  languages  pos- 
sess common  elementary  features  and 
powers,  many  of  the  different  vocabularies 
sustain   towards    each   other   still   closer 

*  FenBonal  Narrative,  voL  iii,  p.  248. 


resemblances,  authorizing  their  arrange- 
ment into  groups ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances,  forming  the  basis  of 
the  aggregation  of  scattered  tribes  into 
families,  designated  as  the  Algonquin,  Ir- 
roquois,  etc.  Within  these  groups  tJiere 
are  not  only  grammatical  but  verbal  re- 
semblances, easily  detected,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  extend  over  regions  of  the 
continent  as  wide  as  those  which  fall  within 
the  range  of  the  most  extensively  dis- 
persed languages  of  the  Old  World.  We 
cannot  however  go  into  a  detailed  notice 
of  these,  nor  yet  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  American  languages.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  results  of 
physiological  and  philological  inquiries  re- 
lating   to    the   aboriginal   inhalutants  of 
America.     It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  an  investigation  of  their  religious  con- 
ceptions and  notions  shall  ser^'e  to  confinn 
these  results.     This  will  prove  an  inquirf 
of  great  difficulty  ;  for  if  we  assume  that 
the  religious  sentiment  is  inherent,  and  its 
expression  in  accordance  with  natural  sug- 
gestions— then  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  first  stages  of  human  development,  the 
more  numerous  and  the  more  striking  will 
be  the  coincidences  and  resemblances  in 
the  various  religions  of  the  globe,  however 
widely  they  may  appear  to  dififer  at  the 
present  time.     If,  however,  we  shall  find 
a  general  concurrence  in  what  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  conventional  or  arbitraiy 
in  the  various  religious  systems,  then  we 
may  reasonably  infer  a  community  of  ori- 
gins, or  a  connection  more  or  less  remote. 

As  the  result  of  a  pretty  extended  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  predominant  religious 
conceptions  of  America  have  found  their 
expression  in  some  modification  of  what  is 
usually  denominated  "  Sun  worship,"  bnt 
which  might  with  more  propriety  be  de- 
fined to  be  an  adoration  of  the  powers  of 
Nature.  This  seems  to  have  been,  through- 
out the  globe,  the  earliest  form  of  human 

*  Those  who  desire  minutely  to  investigate  the 
subject,  will  find  ample  materials  in  the  **  Mitb- 
ridates"  of  Adelung  and  Vater,  Gallatin  on  the 
Indian  Tribes,  (second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  tlie  American  Antiquarian  Society,)  DupoQ- 
ceau's  Correspondence  with  Heckewelder,  (Trans- 
actions of  the  Literary  and  Ilistt^rical  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Philosopliical  Soc.,)  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Ethnological  Soc,  vols. 
L  and  ii^  etc. 
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iapentitiony  dating  back  far  beyond  tbe 
liftorical,  and  even  beyond  tbe  tradition- 
rj  period  of  man's  existence.  It  lies  at 
hie  fwsis  of  all  the  primitive  mythological 
jBtems  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
md  may  still  be  found  imder  a  complica- 
ion  of  later  engraftments  and  refinements, 
lerivative  and  otherwise,  in  the  religions  of 
Bmdiistan.  It  may  be  traced,  in  America, 
iirom  its  simplest  or  least  clearly  defined 
Tonn,  among  the  roving  himters  and  squalid 
Bsquimaux  of  the  North,  through  every 
ntennediate  stage  of  development,  to  the 
Imposing  systems  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
irhere  it  took  a  form  nearly  corresponding 
with  that  which  it  at  one  time  sustained 
on  the  banks  of  the  Qanges,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Assyria.  The  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  these  assertions  is  far  too  volumi- 
nons  to  be  adduced  here;  it  would,  be- 
fldesy  involve  preliminary  and  collateral 
discussions,  into  which  it  would  be  out  of 
ihce  to  enter  in  a  popular  periodical. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  correct, 
there  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  no  diffi- 
odty  in  accounting  for  these  identities, 
withoat  claiming  a  common  origin  for  the 
aations  displaying  them.  Alike  in  the  ele- 
ments of  their  mental  and  moral  constitu- 
tions ;  having  common  hopes  and  aspini- 
tioiis,  whatever  the  form  which,  from  the 
force  of  circumstances  they  may  have  as- 
sumed ;  moved  by  the  same  impulses,  and 
ictaated  by  similar  motives,  is  it  surprising 
that  there  should  exist  among  nations  of 
men  the  most  widely  separated,  a  wonder- 
ful unity  of  elementary  beliefs  and  con- 
ceptions ?  All  have  before  them  the  sug- 
gestions of  Nature,  the  grand  phenomena 
M  which  are  everywhere  the  same;  and 
■U  from  their  observance  would  be  apt 
to  arrive  at  similar  results.  The  idea  of  a 
banning  and  of  a  creative  power  is  clearly 
stamped  upon  all  nature,  and,  in  an  ob- 
scure or  more  distinct  form,  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  human  reasoning.  This  assertion 
may  be  controverted  by  those  who  esteem 
this  grand  conception  inherent,  or  the  re- 
sult of  divine  communications;  but  all 
are  agreed  that  it  is  as  universal  as  man. 
Hie  simplicity  of  the  original  conception 
no  doubt  became  greatly  modified  in  the 
eourse  of  time.  As  the  first  step  of  reli- 
gious refinement,  the  First  Principle  came 
to  be  invested  with  attributes  which  were 
commemorated  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
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prehension  of  men  through  the  medi- 
um of  symbols ;  God  came  to  be  emblem- 
atized under  a  variety  of  aspects,  as  God 
the  Life-giver,  God  the  Omnipotent,  the 
Eternal,  the  Beneficent,  the  Vigilant, 
the  Destroyer,  the  Avenger.  That  this 
refinement  in  some  instances  degene- 
rated from  apparent  into  actual  polythe- 
ism cannot  be  doubted;  but  the  instan- 
ces will  be  found  less  common  than  is 
generally  supposed,  when  we  come  to 
analyze  the  predominant  religions  of  the 
globe.  That  a  variety  of  symbols,  all 
referring  to  the  same  great  principle,  yet 
having,  to  the  superficial  view,  no  relation 
to  each  other,  resulted  from  this  process, 
is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise. 

In  the  absence  of  a  written  language  or 
of  forms  of  expression  capable  of  convey- 
ing abstract  ideas,  we  can  readily  compre- 
hend the  necessity,  among  a  primitive  peo- 
ple, of  a  symbolic  system.  That  symbol- 
ism in  a  great  degree  residted  from  this 
necessity,  is  very  obvious ;  and  that,  asso- 
ciated with  man's  primitive  religious  sys- 
tems, it  was  afterwards  continued,  when, 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  human  mind, 
the  previous  necessity  no  longer  existed, 
is  equally  undoubted.  It  thus  came  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  sacred  language,  and 
becomes  invested  with  an  esoteric  signifi- 
cance, understood  only  by  the  few.  With 
the  mass  of  men,  the  meanings  of  the 
original  emblem,  or  the  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion— the  necessity  for  its  use  being  super- 
seded— was  finally  forgotten,  or  but  imper- 
fectly remembered.  A  superstitious  rever- 
ence, the  consequence  of  long  association, 
and  encouraged  by  a  cunning  priesthood, 
nevertheless  contmued  to  attach  to  the 
symbol,  which,  from  being  the  representa- 
tion of  an  adorable  attribute  or  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  became  itself  an  object  of 
adoration.  Such  was  the  origin  of  idola- 
try  in  its  common  or  technical  sense.* 

♦  **  The  learned  Brahmans,"  obser^-es  Mr.  Ers- 
kinc,  acknowledge  and  adore  one  God,  withoat 
form  or  quality,  eternal,  uncliangeable,  and  occu- 
pying all  space ;  yet  they  teach  in  public  a  re- 
ligion in  which,  in  suppoeed  compliance  with  the 
infirmities  and  passions  of  human  nature,  the 
Deity  hna  been  brought  more  to  a  level  with  our 
own  prejudices  and  wants,  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible attributet*  assigned  to  him  invested  with 
sensible  and  even  human  forms;*  {Colmang 
Hindu  Mi/tholoffj/f  p.  1.)  The  Brahmans  allege 
**  that  it  is  easier  to  impress  the  minds  of  men  bv 
26 
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The  necessity  for  a  symbolical  system, 
which  we  have  assumed  as  consequent 
upon  man's  primitive  circumstances,  ex- 
isted alike  amongst  all  early  nations  ;  and 
as  the  result  of  that  uniformity  of  mental 
and  moral  constitution,  and  of  physical 
circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred, 
their  symbols  possessed  a  like  uniformity. 
We  may  take  an  example.  The  Sun,  the 
dispenser  of  heat  and  light,  the  vivifier, 
beneficent  and  genial  in  its  influences,  the 
most  obvious,  as  it  is  the  most  potent  and 
fflorious  object  in  the  natural  creation, 
ntly  and  ahnost  universally  emblematized 
the  First  Principle.  With  its  annually 
returning  strength  the  germs  quickened, 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  unfolded  them- 
selves; and  beneath  its  glow  the  fruits 
ripened,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  luxuri- 
ance and  life.  Under  this  aspect  it  was 
God  the  Life-giver,  God  the  Beneficent, 
in  its  unwearied  course,  its  daily  journey 
through  the  skies,  it  symbolized  the 
Eternal  God.  In  its  dazzling  and  intense 
splendor  it  reflected  the  matchless  glories 
of  the  Being  whose  unveiled  face  "no 
man  can  see  and  hve/'  It  is  therefore  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  sun-worship  was 
among  the  earliest  and  most  widely  dis- 
seminated forms  of  human  adoration.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  been  universal. 
Among  nations  the  most  remote  from 
each  other,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid 
zones,  under  one  modification  or  another, 
this  worship  has  existed.  As  Phre,  or 
Serapis,   among  the  Egyptians;   as  Bel, 


intelligible  Gnrmbols  than  by  means  which  are  in- 
oomprehensible." 

"  in  India  the  powers  of  nature  are  personified, 
and  each  quality,  mental  and  physical,  had  its 
emblem,  wnich  the  Brahmins  taught  the  ignorant 
to  regard  as  realities,  till  the  Pantheon  became 
80  crowded,  that  life  would  be  too  short  to 
acquire  even  the  nomenclature  of  their  33,000,000 
of  gods." — Tod^s  Rajastlian^  voL  i,  p.  536. 

Savary,  noticing  the  corruptions  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  observes :  "  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the 
priesthood  at  first  to  enslave  their  nation  to  the 
wretched  superstition  that  did  prevail.  The 
necessity  of  expressing  themselves  by  allegorical 
fables,  before  the  invention  of  letters,  and  the 
keeping  of  these  representations  in  their  tem- 
ples, accustomed  the  people  to  hold  them  sacred. 
When  writing  became  familiar,  and  thev  had 
wholly  forgot  their  first  meaning,  they  no  longer 
set  bounds  to  their  veneration,  but  actually  wor- 
shipped symbols  which  their  fathers  had  only 
hoDored." — Savart^$  Egifpt^  letter 


Baal,  Belus,  or  Moloch,  among  the  Chal- 
deans ;  Mithras  of  the  Persians ;  ApoUo 
of  the  Greeks;  Suyra  of  the  £Qndoos; 
Odin  of  the  Scandinavians ;  Baiwe  of  the 
Laplanders;   or,  as  the  chief  objeet  of 
adoration  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  sun  hu 
had  its  myriads  of  worshippers  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  traditionary  history.    Its 
worship   spread  over  America  as  it  did 
over  Europe  and  Africa,  and  man's  a^ 
credited  birthplace  in  Asia.     It  was  at- 
tended by  simple,  as  also  by  complicated 
ceremonies.     The  Indian  hunter  of  North 
America  acknowledged    his  homage  ia 
silence,  with  uplifted  arms  and  outspread 
palms,  or  by  a  breath  from  his  hdf  sacred 
pipe.     And  the  Peruvian  Inoa,  "  the  Soa 
of  the  Sun,''  in  his  double  ofi&ce  of  priest 
and  king,  paid  his  adoration,  with  gor- 
geous rites,  in  temples   encrusted  with 
gold,  and  blazing  vnth  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  solar  god. 

Regarding  then  the  uniformity  whkh 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  man's 
constitution,  attended  by  a  like  uniformity 
of    natural    circimistances,    as     resultii^ 
almost  of  necessity  in  corresponding  um- 
formity  in  his  beliefs  and  conceptions,  and 
their  modes  of  manifestation,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  find  in  America  the  traces  of 
a  primitive  religion,  essentially  the  same 
with  that  which  underwent  so  many  mo- 
difications in  the  Old  World,  illustrated  by 
analogous    symbols,    and    attended    by 
similar  rites.     We  shall  further  be  pre- 
pared to  remark  these  resemblances  as  the 
natural  results  of  fixed  causes,   without 
sinking  the  Atlantides  in  an  overwhelming 
cataclysm,    or     leading     vagrant     tribeL 
"  through   deserts    vast,   and  regions  ofT 
eternal  snow ;"  or  invoking  the  shadowy 
Thorfirm,   or  the    apocryphal     "Madoc, 
with  his  ten  ships,"  to  accoimt  for  th© 
form  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  method  of  aa 
incantation ! 

Having  entered  this  caveat  against  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  to  press 
the  admission,  or  rather  the  assertion,  of 
a  close  correspondence  between  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
into  the  support  of  the  popular  hypothesis 
which  derives  the  aborigines  of  America 
from  Tartary,  Hindustan,  or  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  we  return  to  the 
matters  in  hand,  merely  observing  that 
the  subject  here  touched  upon  is  one  of 
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high  interest,  and  deserving  a  thorough  in- 
restigation. 

The  inquiries  of  students  in  the  de- 
partment of  psychology,   so  far  as   the 
American  race   is  concerned,    hare  not 
been  productive  of  any  satisfactory  re- 
Bolts.     This  is  not  surprising,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  subtle  nature  of  the  elements 
to  which  they  must  be   directed.     Such 
investigations  cannot  probably  be  pursued 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  until  it  is 
determined  how  far  man  is  a  creature  of 
circumstances,  and  whether,  as  a  general 
role,  and  dealing  with  aggregates,  mmilies 
of  men  may  not,  when  subjected  to  like 
influences  for  long  periods,  exhibit  very 
nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  psycho- 
logical aspects.  History  is  not  old  enough 
to  enable  us  to  speak  confidently  upon  so 
profound  a  subject.    Except  by  interblend- 
mgs,  the  great  races  of  men  having,  phy- 
biologically,  retained  their  essential  fea- 
tnea  from  the  earliest  periods  with  which 
ire  are  acquainted.     Analogy,  it  might  be 
said,  would  imply  that,  psychically,  the 
■ame  law  holds  good.     But  if  we  assent 
io  this,  we  must  deny  the  power  of  mcn- 
U  development ;   deny  that  in  his  higher 
Uiture  man  is  capable  of  infinite  progres- 
sion.    "  By  taking  thought,  no  man  can 
:kiake  one  hair  white  or  black,"  but  he 
^aaj  carry  his  intellectual  atUiinments  to 
ansospected  heights.     All  psychical  de- 
velopment must  of  necessity  be  in  a  single 
direction,  and  must  pass  through  precisely 
the  same  stages,  whenever  an  advance  is 
made. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  families  are 
fierce— others  mild  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  reversal  in  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  are  placed  would 
not  change  the  destructive  savage  into  the 
mild  agriculturist,  and  the  peaceable  tiller 
of  the  soil  into  the  fierce  and  predatory 
nomad. 

Dr.  Morton  says  of  the  moral  traits  of 
the  American  aborigines :  "  Among  the 
the  most  prominent,  is  a  sleepless  caution, 
in  untiring  vigilance,  which  presides  over 
every  action,  and  marks  every  motive. 
rhe  Indian  says  nothing  and  does  nothing 
irithout  its  influence ;  it  enables  him  to 
leceive  others  without  being  himself  sus- 
pected ;  it  causes  that  proverbial  tacitur- 
lity  among  strangers,  which  changes  to 
i;amility  among  people  of  his  own  tribe ; 


and  it  is  the  basis  of  that  invincible  firm- 
ness which  teaches  him  to  contend  unre- 
piningly  with  every  adverse  circumstance, 
and  even  with  death  in  its  most  hideous 
form.'*  The  same  author  adduces  the 
love  of  war,  as  another  characteristic 
trait,  which  developes  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  continues :  "It  may  be  said 
that  these  features  of  the  Indian  character 
arc  common  to  all  mankind  in  the  savage 
state.  This  is  generally  true,  but  they 
exist  in  the  American  race  in  a  degree 
which  will  fairly  challenge  a  comparison 
with  similar  traits  in  any  existing  people ; 
and  if  we  consider  also  their  habitual  in- 
dolence and  improvidence,  their  indiffer- 
ence to  private  property,  and  the  vague 
simplicity  of  their  religious  observances, 
we  must  admit  them  to  possess  a  peculiar 
and  eccentric  moral  constitution."  Dr. 
Morton  notices  the  exceptions  which  the 
Peruvians  and  other  nations  seem  to  ex- 
hibit, but  attributes  their  changed  con- 
dition to  the  far-seeing  policy  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  combination  of  circumsUinces 
which  they  brought  to  bear  upon  the  In- 
dian mind.  "  After  the  Inca  power  was 
destroyed,"  he  says,  "  the  dormant  spirit 
of  the  people  was  again  aroused  in  all  the 
moral  vehemence  of  the  race,  and  the 
gentle  and  unoffending  Peruvian  became 
transformed  into  the  wily  and  merciless 
savage." 

In  respect  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  American  race,  the  same  authority 
observes:  **It  is  my  matured  conviction, 
that  as  a  race  they  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  Mongolian  stock.  They  are  not  only 
avei-se  to  tiie  restraints  of  education,  but 
seem  for  the  most  part  incapable  of  a  con- 
tinued process  of  reasoning  on  abstract 
subjects.  Their  minds  seize  with  avidity 
on  simple  truths,  while  they  reject  what- 
ever requires  investigation  or  analysis. 
Their  proximity  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries to  European  communities,  has  scarcely 
affected  an  appreciable  change  in  their 
manner  of  life,  and  as  to  their  social  con- 
dition, they  are  probably  in  most  respects 
the  same  as  at  the  primitive  epoch  of  their 
existence.  They  have  made  no  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings, except  when  directed  by  Europeans. 
Their  imitative  faculty  is  of  a  very  humble 
grade,  nor  have  they  any  predilection  for 
the  arts  and  sciences.    The  long  annals  of 
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missionaty  labor  and  private  benefaction 
present  few  eieeptions  to  this  cheerless 
picture,  which  is  sufitained  by  the  testi- 
mony of  nearly  all  practical  observers." 
From  these  remarks,  however.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton excepts  those  nations  which  fall  within 
what  he  denominates  the  "  Toltecan  Fami- 
ly." "  Contrasted  with  the  intellectual  po- 
verty of  the  barbarous  tribes,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert,  are  the  demi- civilized  nations 
of  the  New  World,  a  people  whose  attain- 
ment in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  a  riddle 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The 
Peruvians  in  the  south,  the  Mexicans  in 
the  north,  and  the  Muyscas  of  Bogota 
between  the  two,  formed  these  contempo- 
rary centres  of  civilization,  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  each  equally 
skirted  by  wild  and  savage  hordes.  The 
mind  dwells  with  surprise  and  admiration 
on  their  cyclopean  structures,  which  often 
rival  those  of  Egypt  in  magnitude;  on 
their  temples,  which  embrace  almost  every 
principle  of  architecture ;  and  on  their  sta- 
tues a|id  bas-reliefs,  which  are  far  above 
the  rudimentary  state  of  the  arts.  •  *  * 
It  follows  of  course,  from  the  preceding  re- 
marks, that  wo  consider  the  Amencan 
race  to  present  the  two  extremes  of  intel- 
lectual character ;  the  one  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
independent  of  eitraneous  aids,  the  other 
eihibiling  an  abasement  which  puts  all 
mental  culture  at  defiance.  The  one  com- 
posed, as  it  were,  of  a  handful  of  people, 
whose  superiority  and  consequent  acquisi- 
tions made  them  the  prey  of  covetous  de- 
stroyers; the  other  a  vast  multitude  of 
savage  tribes,  whose  very  barbarism  is 
working  their  destruction  from  within  and 
without." 

A  learned  German  traveller,  Dr,  Von 
Uartius,  whose  works  on  the  nations  of 
.South  America,  as  observed  by  Prichard, 
are  well  known  and  highly  appreciated, 
basin  strong  terms  asserted  that  a  psycho- 
logical difference  exists  between  the  Ame- 
rican race  and  those  of  the  Old  World.  He 
has  sketched  his  hypothesis  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  with  a  force  which  we  seldom 
find  surpassed  in  writings  upon  these  sub- 
jects. 

"  The  indigencDH  race  of  the  New  World 
is  diatingaiahed  from  all  the  other  natiouft  ot 
the  eartE,  externally,  by  pecnharities  ol  ine.VL«, 


Imppy  I 
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bat  still  more,  internally,  by  their  statA  of  mind 
and  intellect.  The  abori^nil  American  is  tl 
noce  in  tbe  incapacity  of  inAney  and  anpiiin^ 
u[  old  age ;  he  unites  the  oppoBite  poles  of  in- 
lellectual  life.  This  strange  and  inexplicatile 
condition  bsa  hitherto  frustrated  every  altemjt 
reconcile  bim  with  the  Eaiopean,  to  when 
I  rives  wav.  so  as  to  make  him  a  cheerful  ud 
f  the  connnonity ;  and  it  ii 
doable  nature,  which  presents  tbe  gnst 
est  difficulty  to  Science  when  she  endesvon  to 
investigate  hia  origin,  and  those  earlier  epoeb 
of  history,  in  which  he  has  for  thoasawii  rf 
lars  moved  indeed,  bat  made  no  improvearaa 
his  condition.  Bnt  this  is  far  removed  fton 
tliat  natural  state  of  child-like  security  wteh 
marked  (as  an  inward  voice  declares  to  iu,uid 
as  the  most  ancient  written  docnments  sffiia) 
tile  first  and  foremOBt  period  of  the  hislotyl^ 
mankind.  Tbe  men  of  the  red  iace,<inlbi 
contrary,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  do  not  ^iMUto 
fuel  tbe  blessing  of  a  divine  descent,  W  to 
'iBve  been  led  by  merely  animal  instinct  ud 
nrdy  steps  Ibrongh  a  dark  past  to  their  setnl 
cheerless  present.  Much,  therefore,  seecns  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  in  the  first  staged 
[list  simple,  we  might  say,  physical  devek9- 
uient— that  they  are  in  a  secondary,  regMh 
crated  state. 

"  To  gnide  the  inquirer  through  tbe  intri- 
cacies or  this  labyrinthine  inqoiry,  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  history  to  aSbrd  any  cl  ae.  Not  a 
ray  of  tradition,  not  s  war-song,  not  a  fnneisl 
l:Ly  can  be  foand  to  clear  away  the  dark  lu^t 
in  which  the  eariier  ages  of  America  are  in- 

"  Far  beyond  the  rude  condition  in  which  tbft0 
aboriginal  American  was  found,  and  separated^ 
by  the  obscurity  of  ages,  lies   a  nobler  patf? 
which   he  once  enjoyed,  but  which  can  na«^ 
only  be  inferred  from  a  few  relics.     ColosssH 
works  of,  architecture  (as  those  at  Tiaguanicc^ 
on  the  Lake  Titicaca,  which,  the  Peruviana^^ 
as  far  back  as  tlie  time  of  the  Spanish  conquesCg 
l«held  with  wonder  as  tlie  remains  of  a  mor^ 
iincient  people — raised,  according  to  tlieir  lr»- 
ditions,  in  a  single  night — and  similar  cre«- 
lioDS  scattered  in  enlgoiBtic  fragments  herv 
and  there  over  both  the  Americas)  bear  wit- 
ness that  their  inhabitants  had,  in  remote  ages, 
developed   a   mental  cultivation  end  a  monl 
power  which  have  now  entirely  vanished.     A 
mere  semblance  of  these,  an  attempt  to  bring 
inck  a  period  which  had  long  passed  by,seemi 
perceptible  in  tbe  kingdom  sua  institutions  (^ 
the  Ircas.     In  Brazil  no  anch  traces  of  anet^ 
Lier  civilization  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  if 
it  ever  existed  here  it  roust  liave  been  in  a  verj 
remote  period  ;  yet  still,  even  the  condition  of 
the  Brazilians,  as  of  every  other  American  peo- 
ple, fumiabes  proofs  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  this 
.  new  continent,  as  it  is  called,  are  by  no  means 
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mme  oar  Christian  chronology  as  a  measure 
for  the  affe  and  historical  development  of  their 
country,  l^his  irrefragable  evidence  is  furnished 
by  Nature  herself,  in  the  domestic  animals  and 
Bscalent  plants  by  which  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
nm  is  surroanded,  and  which  trace  an  essen- 
tial feature  in  the  history  of  his  mental  culture. 
The  present  state  of  the  productions  of  Nature 
u  a  docnmentary  proof,  that  in  America  she 
hta  been  already  for  many  thousands  of  years 
inflaenced  by  the  impressing  and  transform- 
ing hand  of  man. 

"  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  first  germs  of 
development  of  the  human  race  in  America 
cu  be  sought  nowhere  except  in  that  quarter 
of  the  glo^. 

"  Besides  thetrac-es  of  a  primeval  and,  in  like 
mumer,  ante-historic  culture  of  the  human 
nee  in  America,  as  well  as  a  very  early  influ- 
nce  on  the  productions  of  Nature,  we  may  also 
idduce  as  a  ground  for  these  views  the  basis  of 
lie  present  state  of  natural  and  civil  rights 
imong  the  aboriginal  Americans — I  mean  pre- 
isel^  as  before  observed,  that  enigmatical 
Bbdi vision  of  the  nations  into  an  almost  count- 
'M  number  of  ^rreater  and  smaller  groups,  and 
nt  almost  entire  exclusion  and  excommuni- 
ition  with  regard  to  each  other,  in  which 
lankind  presents  its  different  families  to  us  in 
jnerica,  like  fragments  of  a  vast  ruin.  The 
Ifltory  of  the  other  nations  inhabiting  the 
iith  fumiahes  nothing  which  has  any  analo- 
y  to  this. 

**  This  disruption  of  all  the  bands  by  which 
oeieCy  was  anciently  held  together,  accompa- 
nied by  a  Babylonish  confusion  of  tongues 
raltipfied  by  it,  the  rude  right  of  force,  the 
lerer-ending  tacit  warfare  of  all  against  all, 
pringing  from  that  very  disruption,  appear  to 
Be  the  most  essential,  and,  as  far  as  history  is 
ioncemed,  the  most  significant  point  in  the 
ivil  condition  of  the  savage  tribes.  Such  a 
fate  of  society  cannot  be  the  consequence  of 
Dodem  revolutions.  It  indicates,  by  marks 
riiich  cannot  be  overlooked,  the  lapse  of  many 
gea. 

**  Lon?  continued  migrations  of  single  na- 
ioDB  and  tribes  have  doubtless  taken  place 
rem  a  very  early  period  throughout  the  whole 
ontinent  of  America,  and  they  may  have 
een  especially  the  causes  of  dismemberment 
nd  corruption  in  the  languages,  and  of  a  cor- 
eeponding  demoralization  of  the  people.  By 
■Burning  that  only  a  few  leading  nations  were 
t  first  dispersed  like  so  many  rays  of  light, 
lingled  together  and  dissolved,  as  it  were,  into 
Bch  other  by  mutual  collision,  and  that  these 
ligrations,  divisions  and  subsequent  combina- 
OD0  have  been  continued  for  countless  ages, 
le  present  state  of  mankind  in  America  may 
nuredly  be  accounted  for ;  but  the  cause  of 
lis  singular  misdevelopment  remains,  no  less 
a  that  account,  unknown  and  enigmatical. 

*•  Can  it  be  conjectured  that  aome  extensive 


convulsion  of  Nature — some  earthquake  rend- 
in?  asunder  sea  and  land,  such  as  is  reported 
to  nave  swallowed  up  the  far-famed  island  of 
Atalantis — has  then  swept  away  the  inhabit- 
ants in  its  vortex  7  Has  such  a  calamity  filled 
the  survivors  with  a  terror  so  monstrous,  as, 
handed  down  from  race  to  race,  must  have 
darkened  and  perplexed  their  intellects,  hard- 
ened their  hearts,  and  driven  them,  as  if  flying 
at  random  from  each  other,  far  from  the  bless- 
ings of  social  life  ?  Have,  perchance,  burn- 
ing and  destructive  suns,  or  overwhelming 
AckkIs,  threatened  the  man  of  the  red  race  with 
a  horrible  death  by  famine,  and  armed  him 
with  a  rude  and  unholy  hostility,  so  that,  mad- 
dened against  himself  by  atrocious  and  bloody 
acts  of  cannibalism,  he  has  fallen  from  the  god- 
like dignity  for  which  he  was  designed,  to  his 
present  degraded  state  of  darkness?  Or  is  tliis 
inhumanizing,  the  consequence  of  deeply  root- 
ed preternatural  vices,  inflicted  by  the  ^nius 
of  our  race  (with  a  severity  which,  to  the  eye 
of  a  short-sighted  observer,  appears  through- 
out all  nature  like  cruelty)  on  tnc  innocent  aa 
well  as  on  the  guilty  ? 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  entirely  discard  the  idea 
of  some  general  defect  in  the  organization 
of  the  red  race ;  for  it  is  manifest  it  al- 
ready bears  within  itself  the  germs  of  an 
early  extinction.  Other  nations  will  live 
when  these  unblessed  children  of  the  New 
World  have  all  gone  to  their  rest  in  the 
long  sleep  of  deatli.  Their  songs  have  long 
ceased  to  resound,  their  giant  edifices  are 
mouldering  down,  and  no  elevated  spirit  has 
revealed  itself  in  any  noble  effusion  from  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Without  being  recon- 
ciled with  the  nations  of  the  East,  or  with 
their  own  fortunes,  they  are  already  vanishing 
away ;  yes,  it  almost  appears  as  if  no  other  in- 
tellectual life  was  allotted  to  them  than  that  of 
calling  forth  our  painful  compassion,  as  if  they 
existed  only  for  the  negative  purpose  of  awak- 
ening our  astonishment  by  the  spectacle  of  a 
whole  race  of  men,  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
part  of  the  globe,  in  a  state  of  living  decay. 

"  In  fact,  the  present  and  future  condition  of 
this  red  race  of  men,  who  wander  about  in  their 
native  land,  where  the  most  benevolent  and 
brotherly  love  despairs  of  ever  providing  them 
with  a  liomo,  is  a  monstrous  and  tangible  drama, 
such  as  no  fiction  of  the  past  has  ever  yet  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation.  A  whole  race  of 
men  is  wasting  before  the  eyes  of  its  commise- 
rating contemporaries  :  no  power  of  princes, 
philosophy,  or  Christianity,  can  avert  its  proud, 
gloomy  progress  towards  a  certain  and  utter 
destruction."* 


♦  "  On  the  state  of  Civil  and  Natural  Rights 
among  the  Aborigines  of  the  Brazils,"  by  C.  T. 
Ph.   v  on  MaTlvua.— S^TiO\i*\a^   ^^^  ^^do^^gr^!^ 
9oc.  Trans.    Vo\.^. 
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There  is  much  of  rhetoric,  if  not  of 
sound  philosophy,  in  these  observations  of 
Dr.  Von  Martins.  By  presenting,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
endorse  them.  Our  object  is  to  give,  in  a 
rapid  review,  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  investigation  of  these  subjects 
by  competent  and  philosophical  minds,  as 
distinguished  from  the  shallow  hypotheses 
and  absurd  conjectures  of  pretenders.  As 
already  observed,  America  has  unfortu- 
nately been  the  country  of  systems ;  it 
has  called  out  the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch 
Du  Pauw  and  ihe  Scotch  Robertson ;  and 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  essays  by 
charlatans  and  fools,  by  George  Joneses  and 
Josiah  Priests, — ^an  array  unmatched  for  its 
complacent  ignorance  and  stupid  assurance. 
It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that  the  American  race  is  deficient  in  in- 
tellect, or  that  there  is  that  wide  difference 
in  their  "  moral  nature,  their  affections 
and  consciences,"  which  some  have  assert- 
ed. The  history  of  aboriginal  art  remains 
yet  to  be  written — ^indeed,  the  extent  of 
its  development  is  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
The  glimpses  which  we  have  afforded  us, 
entitle  the  nations  which  occupied  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  continent  to  rank  equally 
high,  in  this  respect,  with  the  people  of 
Hindustan  and  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
And,  as  observed  by  Prichard,  "a  peo- 
ple who,  like  the  Mexicans,  unaided  by 
foreigners,  formed  a  more  complete  calen- 
dar than  the  Greeks,  and  had  ascertained 
with  precision  the  length  of  the  solar  year, 
could  not  be  deficient  in  intelligence.'  A 
race  of  men  which  shows  us  an  example 
of  a  far-seeing  policy  like  that  displayed 
in  the  Iroquois  confederation,  before  hav- 
ing attained  to  that  degree  of  civilization 
which  everywhere  else  has  preceded  such 
a  display  of  forecast  and  wisdom,  cannot 
be  said  to  exhibit  the  "  incapacity  of  in- 
fancy." A  people  who,  hke  the  Pe- 
ruvians, had  civil  and  social  institutions 
neArly  perfect  as  machineries  of  gov- 
ernment and  national  organization,  "  pos- 
sessing an  indefinite  power  of  expan- 
sion and  suited  to  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  empire  as  well  as  to 
its  infant  fortunes" — such  a  people  can- 
not be  said  to  exhibit  the  "  unpliancy  of 
old  age/*  or  to  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
attainments  to  which  humanity  may  a&- 


pu-e.     Nor  -can  it  be  said  that  a  people 
peaceable  but  brave,  virtuous,  honest,  and 
approaching  nearer  than  any  other  exam- 
ple which  history  affords,  to  the  poetical 
idea  of  Arcadian  simplicity  and  happmess, 
hke  those  who  inhabited  the  country  aboTe 
the  Gila  and  the  valley  of  New  Mexico— 
that  such  a  people  *'  have  never  felt  the 
blessings  of  divine  descent,"  but  have  been 
left  to  their  own  dark  natures  and ''  pre- 
ternatural" vicious  instincts ! 

The  assertion  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
aborigines  to  profit  by  their  associatioDS 
with  other  races,  is  practically  disprored 
at  the  southwest,  where  the  Florida  In- 
dians are  now  located.     It  will  not  be  as- 
serted, bv  those  informed  on  the  subject, 
that  then:  condition  is  one  whit  inferior 
to  that  of  their  white  neighbors  on  the 
frontier.    When  the  Indians  shall  be  treat* 
ed  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  wild  am- 
mals ;  when  they  shall  be  relieved  froia 
the  contamination  of  impnncipled  himterft 
and  traders,  and  the  moral  charlataiusia 
of  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  mis^ona-^ 
ries  ;  when  we  shall  pursue  towards  theni^ 
a  just,  enlightened,   and  truly  ChristaaiB^ 
policy  ;  then,  if  they  shall  exhibit  no  ad^ 
vancement,    and  ultimately  reach   a  re^ 
spectable  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilizatioik  ^ 
I  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  pronounce 
upon  them  the  severe  sentence  of  a  defi- 
cient intellect  and  an  unhallowed  heart 

dead  to  sympathy,  and  incapable  of  higher 
developments.     Till  then,  with  the  black 
catalogue  of  European  wrongs  and  oppres- 
sions before  him,  and  the  grasping  hand 
of  powerful  avarice  at  his  throat,  blame 
not  the  American  Indian  if  he  sternly  and 
gloomily  prefers  utter  extinction  to  an  as- 
sociation with  races  which  have  exhibited 
to  him  no  benign  aspect,  and  whose  touch 
has  been  death. 

Lest,  however,  the  tearful  veil  of  sym- 
pathy should  obscure  the  cold  eye  of  phi- 
losophy, we  return  to  our  original  purpose. 
In  the  next  number  of  the  Review  we 
shall  notice,  in  some  detail,  the  contribu- 
tions which  have  recently  been  made  to  the 
Ethnology  and  Archaeology  of  America, 
and  to  the  consideration  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding crude  and  imperfect  resume  of  what 
has  thus  far  been  accomplished,  in  these 
departments,  is  only  preliminary. 
\  E.  G.  S. 
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LtrifB  has  been  lately  published  in 
)rk,  that  deserves  to  be  profoundly 
by  the  people  of  this  country, 
p  trite  the  subject,  and  however 
Jly  men  may  think  themselves  ac- 
l  with  its  facts  and  principles.  It 
3d  "The  American's  Own  Book, 
titntions  of  the  several  States  in 
ion,"  pp.  515,  octavo,  close  print, 
blications  have  appeared  before  at 
B,  and  generally,  as  in  the  present 
thoat  attracting  any  notice ;  com- 
l  going  with  a  noiseless  step,  as 
if  no  particular  concern  to  any  one, 
remarkable,  in  their  succession,  for 
.ual,  and,  of  late,  a  portentous  in- 
rf  matter,  corresponding  with  the 
of  the  country,  till  at  length  our 
donal  elements  are  become  the 
le  that  we  see,  as  much  larger  in 
I  it  is  more  artificially  compounded 
y  other  government  system  upon 

act  time  for  patriotic  criticism  to 
Self-knowledge  is  very  import- 
wledge,  and  if  we  would  know  our- 
B  a  people,  we  must  keep  up  our 
tance  with  those  celebrated  institu- 
at  we  talk  so  much  about.  Mem- 
ot  •nough.  We  must  return  daily 
nbject  as  a  theme  of  fresh  inquiry. 
mture  things  are  altered  from  what 
36  were.  Can  it  be,  that  there  will 
bund  something  in  this  vast  tome, 
t  may  become  us  to  ponder  ?  Can 
lat  half  a  thousand  pages  of  funda- 
law — ^the  work  and  property  of 
>ple,  the  skeleton  details  of  one 
—are  to  issue  from  the  press  un- 
led  in  an  age  like  this,  when  the 
.  world  is  on  fire,  and  the  great 
[  of  human  hberty  seems  enveloped 
noke  of  the  conflagration  ? 
iw  it  is  a  kind  of  faith  with  many, 
haps  the  only  faith  likely  to  be  re- 
80  orthodox,  that  there  is  a  charm 


about  our  "  peculiar  institutions,"  exempt- 
ing them  from  the  hazards  that  have 
proved  so  often  fatal  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  other  lands.  Such  is  the  preva- 
lence of  this  conceit,  that  the  lessons  of 
history  are  nearly  lost  upon  us.  Our  case, 
we  say,  is  diflferent,  very  different.  And 
when  we  read  of  freedom  thrown  away  by 
popular  frenzy  in  one  country,  or  crushed 
by  usurpation  in  another,  the  effect  upon 
us  is  not  so  much  to  arouse  our  vigilance, 
or  school  our  circumspection,  as  it  is  to 
make  us  hug  ourselves  upon  the  fancied 
security  of  our  position,  which  assures  us, 
(so,  at  least,  we  understand  the  matter,) 
that  we,  of  all  men,  have  nothing  to  fear, 
and  that  our  concern  in  the  political  ship- 
wrecks of  either  past  or  present  times  is 
ended,  when  we  have  dropped  a  tear  of 
pity  over  them,  'or  sported  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt. 

Are  we  wise  in  this  ?  It  is  said  oi  fools, 
(not  of  wise  men,)  that  they  hate  instruc- 
tion ;  and  there  is  notoriously  &  folly,  that 
incurs  sad  penalties  by  rejecting  it. 

Our  "  peculiar  institutions"  may  last  for- 
ever, and  they  may  not.  To  be  peculiar 
is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  quite  another  to 
possess  the  gift  of  immortality.  Causes, 
of  which  the  power  is  little  apt  to  be  sus- 
pected, tell  heavily  sometimes  upon  the 
destiny  of  nations.  Is  not  human  nature 
everywhere  the  same  ?  and  do  not  moral 
influences  everywhere  assail  its  weak  side  ? 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  the  safety  of 
our  institutions  depends  as  much  upon 
ourselves  as  upon  them.  The  dependence 
is  mutual.  Assuredly  it  is  not  in  mere 
forms  to  perpetuate  their  own  existence. 
They  may  be  well  contrived,  may  answer 
well  the  uses  they  are  made  for,  and  may 
thus  propitiate  the  public  mind  in  their 
favor ;  but  their  life  is  from  without ;  nor 
can  that  life  be  permanent  save  by  the 
constancy  and  purity  of  its  external  source. 
I  The  peop\e  wmSl  xkdt  \\!A^>toi6t<csvA  ^\.^- 
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gether.  The  connection  is  matrimonial — 
each  to  each,  intimate,  for  better  or  worse. 
It  is  possible  for  the  people  to  corrupt 
their  government,  and  it  is  possible  for  the 
government  to  corrupt  them.  To  make 
all  right  and  safe,  there  must  be  a  double 
adaptation  in  the  case ;  a  congeniality  of 
nature  on  both  sides. 

So  that  to  judge  fairly  of  the  prospect 
before  us,  there  are  two  branches  of  in- 
quiry that  demand  attention :  one,  the 
forms  of  our  political  system,  with  its  work- 
ing principles ;  the  other,  the  living  char- 
acter and  habits  of  the  country,  that  give 
animation  to  those  principles  and  forms. 

Of  course,  the  analogy  of  foreign  exam- 
ples can  only  aid  us  indirectly  and  collat- 
erally. Our  main  study  is  at  home.  And 
here  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
looking  into  the  paper  evidence  of  any  one 
period,  to  determine  what  security  we  have 
for  the  future;  we  must  also  mark  the 
course  and  tendency  of  public  sentiment 
among  us  ;  comparing  the  people  with 
their  institutions,  and  this  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  so  as  to  judge,  with  all  the  certainty 
we  can,  whether  the  government  is  thus 
far  stable,  thus  far  what  it  was  at  first,  and 
what  the  fathers  meant  it  to  be.  And 
then,  if  any  change  of  moment  shall  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  it  already,  it  will  be 
important  to  observe  whether  they  have 
been  changes  of  mere  vacillation,  this  way 
and  that,  without  decided  purpose  or  drift 
of  any  kind  in  general,  or  whether  they 
have  gone  in  some  uniform  direction,  omi- 
nous of  an  entire  ultimate  departure  from 
the  original  order  and  policy  of  things. 
This  is  a  great  point ;  a  slight  divergence 
of  one  line  from  another  will,  if  steadilv 
continued,  place  the  whole  globe  between 
the  two  at  last.  Have  the  people  stood 
firm  upon  the  high  grounds  of  their  inheri- 
tance, or  have  they  slunk  away  insensibly 
to  lower  levels,  to  new  alluvial  bottoms  of 
their  own  invention,  where  the  weeds  grow 
ranker,  but  the  footing  is  less  safe  ? 

I  am  afraid  it  will  turn  out  upon  investi- 
gation, (and  let  him  who  loves  his  country 
heed  what  I  say,)  that  we  have,  in  truth, 
fallen,  in  some  measure,  from  our  first 
estate.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is  certain, 
— we  have  been  a  people  given  to  change. 
A  kind  of  Athenian  restlessness  has  marked 
our  course.  The  fathers  were  not  wise 
enough  for  us.     It  has  seemed  good  in 


our  eyes  to  depart  considerably,  and  I 
thmk  fearfully,  from  the  patriarchal  plat- 
form. Nor  have  our  innovations  been  tlie 
results  of  mere  fickleness,  a  quality  of  mind 
to  make  us  the  sport  of  various  impulsesy 
flitting  round  and  round  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  according  as  one  or  anoUiff 
wind  chanced  to  blow.  There  has  been  i 
method  in  our  madness.  We  ha^  hid 
our  vessel  always  under  one  tack ;  and  we 
have  run  long  without  a  reckoning ;  tod, 
whether  we  see  it  or  not,  there  is  a  ke 
shore  imder  our  bows. 

It  is  true,  our  institutions  are  all  popo- 
lar,  and  why  should  not  the  people  bin 
a  jurisdiction  to  remodel  them  at  pleasarB? 
The  jurisdiction  is  undoubtedly  thein,  W 
the  subject-matter  is  a  delicate  one.  A 
man  may  have  a  riffht  to  take  his  on 
watch  to  pieces,  and  to  put  it  together 
again  as  he  best  can ;  but  is  he  wise,  not 
being  a  watchmaker  by  profession,  to  me 
the  right  ?  And  will  he  not  be  likely  to 
spoil  his  watch  if  he  do  ?  Our  institutmi 
are  the  work  of  no  common  hand.  Ho 
common  skill  has  been  displayed  in  patting 
them  together  into  a  great  national  systoL 
One  would  think,  the  very  aspect  of  thingi 
should  deter  us  from  all  unnecessary  med- 
dling. We  subsist  by  social  compici 
And  here  are  one-and-thirty  such  com- 
pacts— one  of  them  supreme  and  geoerdf 
the  others  local  and  subordinate — all  dore 
tailed  together  in  a  framework  of  political 
architecture,  such  as  never  was  seen  in 
any  foreign  countr}%  such  as  never  will  be 
seen  but  in  our  own,  though  imitation  his 
already  gone  abroad. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  compacts  of 
this  kind  were  visionary  things;  unreal 
and  barely  conceivable.  Old  writers  upon 
government  called  them  chimeras;  yet 
here  is  a  living  specimen — an  actual  state- 
forming  compact  by  popular  consent ;  not 
only  so,  but  a  multitude  of  such  marvels: 
stranger  still,  this  multitude,  by  a  far- 
reaching,  all-embracing  combination  of 
consenting  wills,  strung  up  at  la.st,  like  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  upon  a  single  thread. 

Is  this  a  structure  to  be  rashly  meddled 
with  ?  The  States  were  not  so  numerons 
at  first,  but  they  were  more  nicely  f^' 
ioned,  had  a  more  complicated  and  refined 
adjustment  of  parts,  and  were  encinried 
by  the  same  federal  bond  of  union  and 
communion  as  at  present.     Was  it  prodent 
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3  begin  the  work  of  innovation  ?  Is  it 
aradentnowto  continue  it?  The  whole 
onntrj  answers  jes,  and  the  huzz  and 
rustle  of  its  Constitution  workshops,  alive 
a  acme  directions  at  this  very  moment 
viih  the  business  of  changes  in  actual  pro- 
mSy  makes  the  answer  practical,  at  least. 
%c  moray  nee  requies.  Change  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  see  it  everywhere.  Not 
&  score  of  years  goes  by,  but  numbers  of 
onr  State-fabrics  are  deliberately  taken  to 
pieces  by  the  people,  and  again  by  the 
peojple  reconstructed,  and  put  back  to 
heir  places  in  the  federal  scheme.  Or,  to 
esume  the  language  of  the  simile,  the 
eads  are  successively  detached  from  the 
iread,  put  into  a  crucible,  melted  down 
>  "  firat  principles,"  re-cast  and  re-strung. 
JB  if  there  were  really  no  difficulty  in  this 
ind  of  process,  and  as  if  the  very  serious 
spense  attending  it  were  but  the  price  of 
n  indispensable  popular  amusement ;  for, 
ruth  to  say,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
ovex  what  advantage  more  solid  than 
nmseinent  is  purchased  by  the  outlay ; 
rhile  the  evils  and  dangers  of  this  opera- 
ion  stand  by  themselves,  unnoticed,  un- 
onsidered. 

No  doubt  amendments  are,  at  times, 
lecessary,  or  at  least  desirable ;  and  sev- 
iral  of  ike  Constitutions  of  the  particular 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Union,  have 
risely  provided  for  this  exigency  by  a  very 
[oaraed  trust  committed  to  the  ordinary 
egislature  for  that  purpose.  Some  few  of 
hem,  content  with  that  provision,  have 
ibode  by  it,  and  preserved  their  early 
orms,  with  only  partial  alterations,  made 
lieeemeal,  and  from  time  to  time.  But 
he  example  has  been  too  tamely  cautious 
or  others  to  follow.  The  general  practice 
If  to  call  conventions ;  and  these  conven- 
ions,  when  they  get  together,  instead  of 
epairing  the  house  in  which,  perhaps,  a 
lapboard  is  wanting,  or  a  shingle  leaks, 
hnost  invariably  prefer  the  alternative  of 
•nllinff  it  down  about  their  ears,  and  then 
Bbuilding  it  from  the  foundation;  this, 
M>,  with  less  regard  to  sliinglcs  and  clap- 
oards  than  to  some  theoretical  fancies 
hat  happen  to  haunt  their  own  imagina- 
ioDS  for  the  time  being.  And  as  conven- 
ioDS  are  a  sort  of  special  legislatures,  and 
he  legislative  power  seldom  gets  posses- 
ion of  a  subject  without  securing  a  way 
i  return  to  it  afterwards,  these  bodies 


have  discovered  of  late  that  it  is  best  to 
provide  by  constitutional  canons  for  their 
being  called  together  periodically — say,  at 
the  end  of  every  eight,  twelve,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years — to  renew  their  labors 
whether  there  be  anything  to  amend  or 
not;  provided,  always,  that  a  competent 
number  of  the  class  of  persons  on  whose 
will  the  measure  is  appointed  to  turn,  de- 
clare at  the  time  in  favor  of  it.  Periodical 
conventions  for  fundamental  law-making ! 
This  is  something  new ! 

Are  we  drunk,  then,  with  the  new  wine 
of  our  liberties?  One  would  think  we 
have  had  it  too  long  upon  draught  for 
that.  We  have  been  free — the  freest  of 
mankind — ^for  a  good  deal  more  than  half 
a  century.  Do  we  not  understand  our 
institutions  yet  ?  Amid  the  complication 
of  their  formal  arrangements,  is  there  not 
a  simplicity  of  first  principles  that  needs 
but  a  child's  intellect  to  see  the  subject  in 
its  true  lights  ? 

Or  are  there  hopes  of  successful  enter- 
prise in  improving  these  institutions  ?  Our 
age,  indeed,  is  eminently  one  of  progress. 
And  the  observation  has  a  twofold  interest 
to  my  mind — an  interest  no  less  of  fear 
than  of  hope.  Most  things  admit  of  pro- 
gress, and  demand  it.  Many  may  go 
ahead  indefinitely,  with  advantage  to  every- 
body. As  to  some,  if  I  do  not  grievously 
misjudge,  it  were  better  they  shoidd  stand 
still,  or  nearly  so ;  and  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever is  to  be  done  with  them,  festina  lenti 
is  the  right  motto  of  procedure.  What 
fit  place  has  theology,  for  instance,  in  the 
raceground  of  the  times  ?  Collateral  science 
may  do  something,  doubtless,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  subject,  but  the  elements  of 
theological  truth  are  unimprovable,  un- 
changeable ;  and  it  is  not  as  philosophers, 
but  as  "little  children,"  that  we  are  to 
study  them,  to  the  end  of  all  things.  For 
innovation,  certainly,  for  ambitious  enter- 
prise of  any  sort,  there  is  no  scope.  If 
we  arc  to  amend  anything  here,  it  must 
be  ourselves,  and  not  the  record  of  eter- 
nal wisdom,  when  our  axioms  of  life  are 
once  for  all  imbedded. 

Just  so  in  general  ethics.  The  doctrine 
of  men's  social  obligations  is,  in  its  main 
features,  unalterable.  Speculators  may 
theorize  as  they  will,  and  filter  all  the  sub- 
tleties of  metaphysics  into  their  ink-horns 
for  the  puTTfo^ — ^^"c^j  caxi  \i^\«t  ^^se^si^ 
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the  character  of  one  ethical  maxiin ;  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  make  that  right  which 
is  wrong  now,  or  that  wrong  which  ig 
right.  Our  theology  is  the  basis  of  our 
ethics,  and  both  alike  depend  upon  the 
Bible,  which  is  an  everlasting  fixture. 

What  shall  we  say,*  then,  as  to  politics  1 
Have  we  not,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  same  line  of  argument  here  also  ? 
What  is  politics  but  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  ethics?  Who  does  not  see  at 
once  that  it  is  a  branch  of  learning  in 
which  right  and  wrong  (rather  than  truth 
and  falsehood,  as  in  most  branches  of 
philosophy)  are  the  leading  objects  of  in- 
quiry, the  practical  residts  continually 
sought  after  and  contemplated  ?  Not 
that  the  race  of  politicians  all  know  and 
feel  it  to  be  so.  Perhaps  the  majority  do 
not ;  but  it  is  time  they  did.  Theoreti- 
cally, they  will  scarce  deny  the  general 
fact.  The  science  of  government,  the 
science  of  the  trusts  of  public  life,  the 
science  by  which  a  portion  of  men's  in- 
terests (and  a  very  large  portion  it  is)  are 
managed  for  them  by  agents  under  the 
dread  sanction  of  fideuty-oaths,  is  neces- 
sarily, deeply  ethical ;  touching  the  con- 
science wherever  there  is  a  conscience  to 
touch,  because  involving  responsibilities, 
in  every  case  of  practice,  not  only  to  earth 
but  heaven. 

Let  us  concede  one  point,  however: 
purely  and  simply  ethical  this  science  is 
not ;  and  what  then  ?  Is  it  therefore  a 
legitimate  field  of  empirical  adventure? 
Not  exactly.  We  must  see,  first,  what  the 
concession  imports.  To  be  ethical,  and 
yet  not  purely  such,  is  to  have  one  or 
more  other  qualities,  real  or  possible,  in 
connection  with  that.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  other  qualities  go  to  make 
up  the  mixture  in  hand?  Just  this: 
Politieal  science,  as  distinguished  from 
pure  ethics,  unites  policy  with  duty — it  is 
politico-ethical.  Here,  in  logical  language, 
is  the  specific  difference.  What  does  it 
amount  to  ?  Is  not  duty  still  the  para- 
mount principle  in  practice?  Does  its 
supremacy  ever  yield  a  hair  to  the  com- 
panion principle  ?  On  the  contrary,  policy 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  duty's  help- 
meet ;  just  as  the  intellect  is  the  helpmeet 
of  the  moral  nature  in  man.  The  two 
principles  act  always  in  harmony ;  "Dxxty 
leading  the  way  where  she  can,  and  "wYieTe 


she  cannot,  sending  Policy  forward  as  her 
pioneer ;  but  whether  she  goes  behind  or 
before,  she  is  always  in  command — always 
general  of  the  march. 

Whence  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
as  in  pure  ethics  and  theology  there  an 
things  which  ought  never  to  be  changed 
or  tampered  with;  so,  in  politics,  th^ 
are  certain  first  truths  upon  which  no  im- 
provement can  be  made,  and  certain  corol- 
laries of  practice,  growing  out  of  them, 
that  are  too  clear  for  doubt — ^too  sacred 
for  experimental  trifling. 

Our  proceedings  hitherto  may  have  been 
more  or  less  stimulated  by  an  indirect  in- 
fluence from  abroad,  unconsciously  to  otir- 
selves.    The  state  of  apparent  misfonni- 
tion  in  which  most  foreign  goTemmenti 
have  presented  themselves  to  our  notice, 
may  have  done  something  towards  pro- 
ducing a  secret  bias  in  our  minds  agsoui 
governments  in  general,  as  if  they  were 
all  at  variance  with  first  truths,  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  people's  rights,  all  needing 
to  be  overhauled  and  remodelled.    Every- 
where, almost,  the  people  are  without  the 
weight  we  think  them  entitled  to ;  while 
rulers  occupy  a  ground  of  independent 
pre-eminence  that  appears  to  us  unnatu- 
ral, preposterous.      The  great  axiom  of 
the  universal  trust  of  official  stations  is  in 
most  places  lost  sight  of.     Men  are  not 
free,  in  short,  and  especially  are  not  pro- 
vided with  the  proper  institutional  muni- 
ments of  freedom,  anywhere  but  in  one 
or  two  countries  of  the  earth.   The  frames 
of  national  society  are  distorted — out  of 
joint.     We  look  upon  them  with  indigna- 
tion, and  a  kind  of  insensible  effort  of  re- 
form creeps  into  our  muscles,  as  we  ga«e 
upon  the  painful  spectacle.     Scarce  one 
of  them  all,  we  say,  but  it  is  flagrantly 
amiss ;  the  people  are  wronged,  and  we 
would  like  to  right  them.     Would  that  ▼• 
were  judges  in  Israel !      How  would  we 
turn  and  overturn !  how  prostrate  the  hills 
and  lift  the  valleys  up  !   We  feel  ourselves 
wrought  into  a  mood  for  strong  political 
action.   What  shall  we  do  ?    Mr.  Bentham 
made  constitutions  for  all  the  needy  na- 
tions.    Not  so  romantic  as  that,  and  yet, 
unable  to  stay  the  tide  of  our  reforming 
impulses,  we  let  drive  at  home,  and  for 
lack  of  being  able  to  seize  a  victim  else- 
'^\x^xe,  i^\it.  our  own  institutions   to  the 
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Seriously,  what  better  account  of  the 
matter  can  be  given  ?    Do  we  pull  down 
our  constitutional  fabrics  every  few  years 
because  they  are  really  bad  ones  ?  or  be- 
etvse  it  is  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the 
great  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
touching  the  relation  of  rulers  and  people, 
■w  thereby  violated?     What  are  those 
principles  ?     Natural  equality,  (which  ex- 
ehdes  privileged  orders,)  freedom  of  re- 
Ittbus  opinion  and  practice,  the  derivation 
«  all  public  power  from  the  people,  the 
consequent    fiduciary  character    of   that 
power  to  the  last  fraction,  and  the  ao- 
Gonntability  of  those  who  exercise  it  to 
popular  visitation ;  these,  I  take  it,  are  the 
chief.     Will  any  man  pretend  that  there 
ii  one  among  them  which  has  ever  been 
Wanting  in  constitutional  certainty  or  au- 
thority in  a  single  State  of  the  Union  ? 
^111  any  man  pretend  that  there  is  one  of 
them  securer  now,  after  all  our  joumcy- 
vrork,   our   mending  and    patching,   our 
pulling  down  and  building  up  again,  than 
at  the  very  first  ? 

Had  we  a  sample  of  forei^  govern- 
ments to  deal  with,  such  as  plamly  violate 
the  rules  of  reason  and  common  justice 
in  their  very  structure,  there  might  be 
cacue  for  wishing  to  remodel  it.  I  would 
then  be  among  the  first  to  say,  let  a  con- 
Tention  be  called;  and  when  called  and 
brought  together,  let  them  do  as  they  are 
wont  to  do  at  present — ^let  them  cut  the 
deformed  carcass  into  quarters,  and  refer 
etch  portion  of  it  to  a  hungry  committee, 
that  will  be  sure  to  eat  it  up,  bones,  sinews, 
flesh,  garbage  and  all;  so  that,  after  a 
niitable  process  of  digestion  in  the  con- 
ventional stomach,  and  a  reconversion  of 
dements  into  organic  forms,  the  result 
may  be  literally  and  entirely  a  new  crea- 
tion. This  would  be  very  proper  in  such 
a  case.  There  is  so  much  in  most  of 
(hose  governments  that  is  unnatural,  and 
igainst  first  principles,  that  it  would  be 
Basier  to  destroy  and  reproduce,  than  to 
5orrect  by  partial  modifications.  We  acted 
&U8  in  the  original  concoction  of  our  sys- 
bem,  save  only  as  to  what  had  been  gradu- 
lUy  prepared  for  us  beforehand  in  the 
solonial  laboratory.  This,  indeed,  was 
much.  We  had  started  right  in  the  outset 
of  our  history ;  for  we  had  started  as  free- 
men— ^firee  towards  God  at  least ;  and  we 
had  gone  on  from  this  beat  of  all  begin- 


nings, enlarging  our  views,  and  strengthen- 
ing our  propensities  in  regard  to  other 
freedoms,  till  almost  everything  in  the 
shape  of  political  first  truths  was  become 
matured,  both  in  our  heads  and  hearts; 
we  knew  what  we  were  entitled  to,  and 
our  affections  gathered  around  it,  like 
soldiers  around  a  standard  from  which 
death  alone  can  separate  them.  So  that 
when  the  work  of  State-making  fell,  at 
length,  upon  our  hands,  we  were  not  the 
novices  that  the  French  are  at  this  moment, 
or  the  Germans  and  Italians,  in  their  ar- 
duous and  doubtful  enterprises  of  self- 
government  ;  but  we  knew  our  ground ; 
we  understood  our  business ;  we  had  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  the  objects  upon  which  our 
affections  were  fastened ;  we  had  been  a 
long  while  engaged  ,upon  the  equation  of 
our  liberties,  and  had  worked  it  out ;  the 
unknown  quantity  had  ceased  to  be  un- 
known ;  it  was  not  a  conjectural  experi- 
ment we  were  upon,  but  an  effort  of  prac- 
tice in  the  application  of  laws  familiar  to 
our  minds.  This  certainly,  in  great  mea- 
sure. Once  arrived  at  independence 
in  our  national  condition,  the  task  of 
putting  that  new  state  of  things  under 
sure  political  arrangement  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  mere  acting  out  of  views 
long  dwelt  upon  before,  and  which  had 
already  passed  from  the  consistency  of 
young  theory  into  that  of  full-grown  com- 
mon sense.  The  political  thoughts  of  the 
country  were  ripe.  Men  knew  precisely 
what  they  had  to  do,  save  as  to  here  and 
there  a  (juestion  of  form  in  matters  of 
detail.  They  were  in  the  predicament  of 
the  barons  of  Runnymcde,  who  demanded 
nothing  strange  to  the  public  mind,  nothing 
indistinctly  apprehended  by  their  own ; 
but  just  the  ancient  Saxon  liberties,  the 
very  household  gods  of  their  accustomed 
devotions. 

And  let  me  add,  the  times  were  favorable; 
more  so  probably  than  they  will  ever  be 
again.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  hud  just 
terminated,  or  was  in  progress  towards  that 
point.  Party-spirit  had  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  bottomless  pit.  Men's  hearts 
were  knit  togetlior  in  a  singleness  of  patri- 
otic virtue,  sucli  as  ordinary  periods  know 
nothing  of.  Great  public  trials  naturally 
tend  to  this,  among  a  virtuous  people. 
They  do  away  with  the  paltry  differences 
^  that  peace  oa^i  -pi^^'^^'c^^^l  Xst^^^Nsi^  ^« 
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rections.  They  clear  the  general  vision  of 
its  films  and  jaundice,  so  that  great  and 
good  men  may  be  seen,  and  may  see  one 
another,  as  they  are,  without  envy,  and 
without  jealousy  or  fear.  What  an  advan- 
tage !  No  cabals ;  no  sinister  machina- 
tions of  any  sort.  The  country,  tlie  coun- 
try is  all.  Shall  we  see  such  things  again  ? 
There  is  a  further  advantage.  Great  pub- 
lic trials  put  little  men  out  of  view,  and 
place  the  management  of  a  nation's  affairs 
m  hands  equal  (if  such  there  be)  to  the 
charge.  They  sift  the  public  service  of  its 
noisome  particles,  retaining  in  employ- 
ment few  or  none  of  the  mote  busy-bodies 
that  infest  the  atmosphere  of  calmer  sea- 
sons, and  investing  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing and  ability  with  the  sole  care  of  the 
commonwealth.  Finally,  the  troubles  that 
once  in  a  long  whue  teach  society  the 
value  of  its  best  and  ablest  members,  have 
commonly  the  effect  of  educating  them,  as 
nothing  else  can,  for  their  important  du- 
ties. So  that,,  putting  all  these  things 
together,  will  it  not  be  owned  by  every 
one,  that  the  first  cast  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, if  not  absolutely  perfect,  was  at 
least  made  under  more  favorable  auspices, 
and  with  a  greater  likelihood  of  success, 
than  any  subsequent  attempts  at  repetition 
can  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  these  at- 
tempt%  particularly,  by  way  of  enforcing 
the  argument.  The  facts  are  too  fresh  to 
require  it.  We  have  all  seen  for  ourselves 
how  modem  conventions  are  got  up,  and 
what  materials  they  are  mostly  made  of ; 
what  style  of  statesmanship  prevails  among 
them ;  the  aims  of  their  policy ;  the 
achievements  of  their  skill.  It  is  a  magic- 
lantern  scene — let  it  pass.  The  truth  in 
hand  is  evident  enough  by  itself.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  supporting  it  by  invi- 
dious comparisons.  The  American  revo- 
lution, with  the  constitutional  era  that  it 
ushered  in,  proclaims  its  own  commentary. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  history  not  unlike  that 
of  Luther  and  Calvin's  times  in  the  career 
of  Christianity.  And  we  might  as  well 
doubt  whether  Luther  and  Calvin,  Zwin- 
gle,  Flavel  and  Melancthon  understood  the 
Bible,  as  whether  the  first  framers  of  our 
political  system  knew  and  embodied  faith- 
fully in  that  system,  the  true  genius  of  the 
liberties  it  was  meant  to  secure,  ^ot  tliat 
BO  room  was  left  for  experience  to  amendL 


any  thing  afterwards  in  matters  of  detaO* 
But  experience  and  experiment  are  differ- 
ent things.  Is  not  the  difference  some- 
times forgotten?  Tell  me  not  of  "new- 
light"  discoveries.  I  am  afraid  of  them. 
I  like  them  not  much  better  in  politics 
than  in  religion ;  for  in  each,  since  the  con- 
stitutional fathers  fell  asleep,  there  is  a 
text  of  things  canonical  and  sacred,  wluch 
it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with,  sacrilegious 
to  pervert. 

I  repeat  it,  our  mstitutions  were,  in  the 
main,  as  perfect  at  the  very  first  as  they 
are  now,  or  probably  ever  can  be.    They 
embraced  fully  and  fairly  the  great  axioms 
of  our  political  faith;  and  those  axioms,  most 
of  them  certainly,  are  unimprovable,  be- 
cause ethical ;  rules  of  everlasting  ngjif, 
growing  out  of  the  very  nature  and  design 
of  government,  and  of  the  relations  it  gives 
birth  to.     When,  therefore,  we  find  them 
once  incorporated  with  the  national  framA- 
work,  in  a  manner  every  way  unexcep- 
tionable, what  has  reformation  to  do  with 
them,  or  with  the  structure  sanctified  \sf 
their  undoubted  presence  in  it  ?     Fordg0 
systems  are  out  of  the  question.     No  mai' 
ter  whether  they  please  us  or  not    If 
our  notions  of  first  principles  are  realized 
at  home,  let  that  suffice.     Here  is  a  model 
government,  ourselves  being  judges.     We 
have  been  calling  it  absolute  perfection 
these  fifty  years — at  least  in  all  we  have 
had  to  say  about  it  to  the  Old  World.  Do 
we  believe  in  our  assertions?     Certainly 
the  fathers  put  the  right  ingredients  into 
it — making  us  free  to  a  marvel ;  free  m 
the  largest,  fullest,   richest  sense  of  the 
term — not  one  imaginable  right  uncared 
for,  unsecured.     Why  persist  in  carrying 
back  the  fine  castings  of  such  a  govern- 
ment to  the  furnace  again? 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  and  with 
plausibility  as  regards  a  portion  of  the 
states,  that  our  unceasing  revisions  and  re- 
modellings  do  not,  or  at  least  are  not  in- 
tended to  touch  the  political  order  of  the 
country,  in  its  elements ;  much  less  to 
change  that  order,  or  to  displace  any  of 
those  elements ;  the  real  object  bebg  to 
improve  the  system  in  secondary  maiien 
only,  and  tkbout  which  it  is  suppose^  there 
may  be  harilJess  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  what  is  really  wisest  and  best ;  as,  for 
X  example,  whether  bills  of  rights  should  be 
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id  if  80,  how  far  their  enumerations 
iflhi  to  ^o;  whether  the  elective  fran- 
use  shomd  be  more  or  less  widely  dis- 
ibated  among  the  people  ;  whether  pub- 
e  officers  should  hold  their  places  for 
Muger  or  shorter  terms ;  whether  appoint- 
aenta  should  be  devolved  to  any  extent 
ipOQ  the  discretion  of  those  officers  in  the 
ny  of  patronage;  whether  the  legisla- 
in  power  ought  in  certain  cases  to  be 
Setated  to,  qualified,  or  restrained ;  how 
nnendments  ought  to  be  made  in  future, 
ikmld  they  be  deemed  necessary;  and 
itiier  numberless  details,  that  seem  to  be 
ooked  upon  as  fair  subjects  of  experi- 
nental  treatment,  because  not  seeming  to 
18  connected  with  the  very  vitals  of  the 
tate. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  is 
n  true ;  in  other  words,  that  the  business 
fhifih  so  many  conventions  are  success- 
vely  called  to  transact,  is  rather  formal 
tihan  substantial  ;  rather  a  business  of  ac- 
tUaUi  than  of  first  principles. 

I  will  ask  then  why  it  is,  that  to  com- 
fMi  a  small  amendment  in  a  point  of  no 
Mwntial  consequence,  we  so  often  lay  the 
liiole  fabric  of  a  State  constitution  in  the 
fcit?    Why  meddle  further  than  the  pro- 
fctted  object  in  view  requires  ?    Is  it  that 
*B  may  be  the  better  able  to  preserve  the 
QfHiie/ry  of  the  system  when  we  set  it  up 
jSHin  ?    Do  we  go  that  length  upon  mo- 
'^es  of  mere  taste?    We  want  a  well- 
^oUmg  constitution  !  and  conceive,  that  to 
B  well-looking,  it  must  undergo  continual 
^novation — must  always  be  young  !  or  at 
Ist  as  often  as  any  part  of  it  is  so. 
his  reminds  me  of  certain  statute-revisers 
ho   reported  gravely  to  the  legislature 
icr^  were  acting  for,  that  among  other 
mts  of  their  labors  would  be  found  a 
unber  of  verbal  alterations  made  in  the 
WB  of  the  land  for  euphony's  sake  !    Re- 
ly, is  tbe  euphony  of  a  statute  worth  the 
mt  of  forty  litigations,  rendered  thereby 
scessary  for  ascertaining  the  true  import 
r  its  improved  phraseology  ?    And  may 
ot  the  youthfid  beauty  of  a  new-fangled 
sfistltution  be  dearly  purchased  by  the 
acrifice  of  its  gray  hairs  ?     Age  has  a 
leauty  too ;  and  I  believe  it  is  no  where 
lore   beautiful    or  more   enriched  with 
ileaung  associations,  than  in  the  laws  and 
)6Iicy  of  a  free  people ;  of  whose  virtues 
t  is  there  a  standing'  monument;    pro- 
UdauDg  thm  lave  of  peace  and  oraer. 


their  moderation,  their  self-control,  their 
wisdom,  their  patriotism,  to  every  ob- 
server. 

Let  us  try  to  think  aright.     A  nation's 
liberties  depend  in  no  serious  degree  upon 
the  literary  aspect  of  its  paper  existence. 
Much  ado  is  often  made  about  trifles.   We 
contribute  our  share  of  pains  to  the  gene- 
ral stock,  as  not  a  few  of  our  exploits  in 
the  way  of  fundamental  law-making  may 
attest.     How  incessantly  the  people  toil 
at  what  they  call  their  foundation  work. 
And  they  are  putting  at  the  bottom  of 
their  edifice  many  things  which  have  scarce 
weight  enough  to  deserve  a  place  at  the 
top.     The  visible  economy  of  the  country 
is  becoming  greatly  more  extended  than 
formerly  in  the  constitutional  department. 
Aside  from  the  numerical  increase  of  our 
state  systems,  there  is  also  a  disposition 
every  where  manifested,  to  swell  out  the 
grapd  total  into  yet  further  enlargement 
by  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  provisions, 
very  few  of  which  have  any  title  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  connection,  and  almost 
none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  of  much 
value  there.     The  eflfort  of  the  country 
seems  to  be  to  get  all  its  rights  and  all  its 
burden-thoughts  upon  paper,  and  to  have 
the  hocus-pocus  of  deliberative  power  said 
over  them  by  popular  conventions ;  as  if 
that  were  the  sure  way  of  consigning  them 
to  an  undoubted  immortality,  so  that  fu- 
ture generations,  to  the  latest  ages,  may 
be  as  wise  and  as  free  as  we  are,  by  a  sort 
of  patenting  process,  and  without  the  least 
trouble  on  their  part.     I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  do.     I  am  afraid  our  precious  institu- 
tions will  not  be  much  the  safer  for  a  dry 
hedge   of    this  description   about   them. 
Forms  are  sometimes  necessary,  and  then 
they  are  useful.     The  territorial  and  ju- 
risdictional partitions  of  political  power, 
for  instance,  serve  important  uses,  and  may 
thus   be   termed  a   sort  of  living  forms. 
But,  without  attending  to  this  distinction, 
we  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  forms 
in  general,  as  if  all  could  give  life,  whether 
they  have  it  or  not.     In  this  strange  pe- 
riod of  history,  our  politics  are  becoming 
as  formal  as  our  religion.     Would  not  a 
little  more  spirituality  on  both  hands  be 
as  well  ?    How  are  dead  forms  to  save  us 
in  the  state  more  than  in  the  church  ?  We 
are  deceiving  ourselves;  we  are  leaning 
upon  ree4a  \.Vv«A.  ^^Vw^  xici  w^^jft^ssiv.  ^sst, 
and  wlncfei  viS\  \>x^fii!iiL  m  wa\i»5A^ M;«%. 
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trust  them  too  far.      Has  not  England 

weathered  the  storms  of  many  centuries 

without  a  formal  constitution  of  any  kind  ? 

Did  not  New  Hampshire  flourish  for  eight 

years  after  she  became  a  "sovereign  state/' 

with   but  an  organizing  statute  of  three 

pages  to  sustain  her  in  that  character? 

Did  not  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 

hold  on  their  way  triumphantly,  the  for- 
mer till  1818,  the  latter  till  1842,  under 

mere  colonial  charters,  dating  back  to  the 

reign,  and  recognizing  the  authority  of  an 

obscene  tyrant?     Nevertheless,  there  is 

liberty  in  England,  plenty  of  it;    and  it 

abounded  in  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 

and  Rhode  Island,  before  they  severally 

arrayed  themselves  in  the  full   constitu- 
tional livery  of  the  country,  not  a  whit  less 

than  it  does  now.     No  man  can  see  the 

difiference.     We  must  have  some  forms, 

but  it  is  possible  to  have  a  sickly  super- 
abundance. Above  all  things,  let  us  not  rely 

upon  them  for  benefits  which  it  is  noi  in 

their  nature  to   confer.     A  constitution 

may  lose  more  in  simplicity  and  force  than 

it  can  possibly  gain  in  other  respects,  by 

being  spun  out  to  a  needless  length  of  detail. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  worse 

error  committed  than  that  of  misinterpret- 
ing the  significance  of  trifles.     It  is  the 

error  of  mistaking  things  for  trifles  which 

are  not  such ;  and  of  treating  them  with 

a  levity,  or  a  presumption,  pardonable  only 

in  concerns  of  paltry  interest,  while  their 

importance  to  the  whole  scheme  of  the 

republic,  as  designed  and  fashioned  by  its 

founders,  is,  in  truth,  vital.     Is  the  vest- 
ing of  the  franchise  of  election  a  secondary 

matter?     Is  it  a    point    of    indifference 

whether  the   officers  of  government  are 

chosen  by  men  capable   of  appreciating 

their  qualifications,  or  by  men  both  igno- 
rant and  careless  on  the  subject?     Is  it 

of  no  consequence  whether  the   officers 

themselves  are  persons  of  standing,  whose 

firmness  can  be  trusted  ;  or  shuffling  dem- 
agogues, bankrupt  at  once  in  principles 
and  estate  ?  Is  the  term  and  tenure  of  an 
office  nothing,  be  that  office  what  it  may  ? 
Should  the  people  choose  all  their  public 
servants  by  a  helter-skelter  vote ;  or  should 
judges,  and  some  others  in  peculiar  lines  of 
duty,  be  more  cautiously  selected  by  a 
delegated  power  ?  Ought  legislation  to 
retain  its  rank  as  a  great  agency  function, 
independent  of  all  control  but  tb[at  oi  puV 
lie  opim<m  and  the  ballot-box;  or  B'to\il<i\o\>\wi\.^jQ»^.\>i3«^\s^ 


it  fall  beneath  the  feet  of  periodical  co 
ventions?  Surely  these  are  not  trifle 
not  secondary  matters.  Yet  they  hx 
been  treated  as  if  they  were.  Innovatic 
has  spared  none  of  them.  They  are  tl 
game  of  its  park,  and  it  hunts  them  coi 
tinually.  Is  the  sport  a  safe  one  ?  Ci 
we  change  the  constitution  in  such  point 
without  touching  its  essential  characte 
and  perhaps  its  destiny? 

Now  I  say  we  have  already  changed 
in  every  one  of  these  particulars,  beside 
others  of  scarce  inferior  note.  Not  on] 
so,  but  we  have  done  this,  whether  awu 
of  it  or  not,  in  one  continued  drift  of  seen 
ing  pohcy ;  though  I  apprehend  the  Ua 
has  been  owing  more  to  party  impulf 
than  to  settled  convictions  of  any  kiii< 
The  drift,  however,  the  universal  tendenc; 
is  manifest ;  or  if  not,  it  ought  to  be,  at 
I  am  resolved  to  make  it  so,  for  fac 
prove  it.  I  am  resolved  the  people  sbi 
know  what  they  have  done  and  are  dokn 
I  intend  to  set  before  them  in  order,  I 
the  nature  and  character  of  their  instit 
tions  as  established  by  the  great  and  go 
men  of  the  constitutional  era — say  m 
1116  to  1789;  2ndly,  the  stale  of  the 
institutions  at  the  present  day,  as  alter 
from  the  pure  originals ;  3dly,  the  apj 
rent  causes  which  have  led  to  these  alt< 
ations,  whether  in  the  people  or  the  gc 
ernment ;  and  finally,  the  probable  futu 
as  far  as  such  a  speculation  may  be  w« 
ranted  by  what  we  have  seen,  and  what 
going  on  before  our  eyes. 

Not  that  I  intend  to  turn  prophi 
much  less,  a  prophet  of  evil.  All  may 
well  with  us  long  ages  to  come.  Q- 
grant  it.  But  there  are  pitfalls  in  t 
political,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  worl 
and  it  is  best  to  have  our  eyes  open,  th; 
we  may  avoid  them.  There  is  somethin 
wrong  among  us,  undoubtedly,  or  yi 
should  let  at  least  the  frame  of  the  go\ 
ernment  alone.  Where  lies  the  want  ( 
adaptation  between  it  and  us  ?  Which 
in  fault?  Are  we  so  ill  at  ease  under  oi 
so-called  happy  system,  because  it 
really  amiss ;  or  only  because  we  a 
unworthy  of  it  ?  If  the  former,  one  wou 
think  that  half  a  century  of  tinkering  mig 
have  patched  the  vessel.  If  the  latter,  t; 
are  just  degrading  our  institutions  to  tl 
level  of  our  own  vices  and  follies.  Let  i 
\\oo\l  \ft  \*\^.    It.  is  the  great  practic 
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TO  A  FLOWER, 


FOUND    IN   A    CHEST   OF   TEA 


A  FADED  bltie-bell  in  a  chest  of  tea ! 

A  messenger  from  distant  regions  sent — 
A  voyager  across  the  mighty  sea — 

A  link  'twixt  continent  and  continent ! 
Though  but  a  waif — a  trifle — thou  to  me 

Of  many  scenes  and  thoughts  art  eloquent — 
Of  scenes  fantastic,  beautiful  and  strange, 
As  lie  within  the  world's  unbounded  range. 

The  "  Central  Flowery  Kmgdom  "  was  thy  home. 

And  thou,  a  witness  of  its  light  and  bloom. 
Art  sent  of  Heaven,  if  not  of  men  to  roam. 

Imprisoned  darkly  in  a  fragrant  tomb ; 
And  tossed  upon  the  surging  ocean's  foam. 

Until,  enshrined  within  a  student's  room. 
Thy  crushed  and  brittle  leaflets  are  unfurled 
To  greet  the  sunshine  of  a  Western  World. 

Oh,  that  thy  quickened  life  could  flow  again. 
And  that  we  knew  the  speechless  thoughts  of  flowers ! 

Thy  deep-blue  eyes  and  leafy  lips  would  then 
Declare  if  other  skies  are  sweet  as  ours — 

Would  speak  of  wondrous  chmes  beyond  our  ken, 
And  wile  away  the  silver-sandaled  hours 

With  many  tales  of  that  mysterious  land. 

Around  whose  breadth  the  walls  of  ages  stand. 

And  yet  'tis  not  because  an  unknown  soil 

Bore  thee,  that  thou  to  me  a  treasure  art ; 
For  there  man's  lot  is  no  less  one  of  toil ; 

He  bears  about  the  self-same  human  heart ; 
He  knows  the  same  sweet  peace  or  wild  turmoil. 

And  frets  out  life  in  camp,  and  court,  and  mart ; 
The  same  winds  blow,  no  other  sunlight  warms. 
And  all  is  Nature's  self  m  other  forms. 

This  simple  flower  has  deeper  thoughts  for  me. 

Because,  like  mine  and  every  living  soul, 
It  has  its  own  unraveled  history 

Recorded  on  no  earthly  page  or  scroll ; 
Because  it  is  a  thread  of  sympathy 

With  lands  beyond  where  oceans  roll ; 
But  chief,  because  one  seldom  finds,  you  see, 
A  fjEuled  blue-bell  in  a  chest  of  tea ! 

H.  W,  P. 
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[from  the  FRENCH  OF  MARIE  AYCAEO.] 


BY   MRS.   ST.   SDfON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1806,  a  man  of  athletic  form,  and 
of  limbs  well  adapted  to  sustain  his  lofty 
stature,  traversed  the  forest  of  the  Isere, 
which  stands  at  a  league's  distance  from 
Yif,  a  town  situated  about  four  leagues 
from  Grenoble. 

This  man,  who  was  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  appeared  much  younger, 
nowever,  and  although  he  carried  a  heavy 
fowling-piece,  and  all  the  accoutrements  of 
a  hunter,  and  although,  having  left  Gren- 
oble doubtless  at  break  of  day,  he  had 
been  upon  his  feet  since  morning,  yet  his 
step  was  not  the  less  firm,  nor  his  gait  the 
less  free ;  for,  to  a  vigorous  constitution, 
he  joined  the  habit  of  pedestrian  exercise, 
and  often  indulged  in  the  chase,  a  sport 
admirably  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
frame.  He  had  hunted  in  the  virgin  forests 
of  America,  and  while  exterminating  gray 
squirrels  and  wild  turkeys,  he  had  ob- 
served the  benefits  and  the  ravages  of 
time,  which  alternately  creates  and  de- 
stroys :  he  had  watched  all  the  periods  of 
the  life  of  the  oak,  from  the  moment  when 
it  springs  from  the  earth,  with  its  double 
leaf,  until  that  when  nothing  of  it  re- 
mains, but  a  long  black  trace,  the  dust  of 
its  heart.  This  man  was  Brillat-Savarin, 
recently  appointed  by  the  Senate  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  future 
author  of  the  Physiologic  du  Gout,  a  re- 
markable work,  which  contains  a  store  of 
varied  and  curious  information,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  eulogize. 
Although  Brillat-Savarin  was  learned  in 
the  art  of  which  he  wrote,  and  although 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  vigorous 
appetite,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been 
naturally    temperate.     This   opinion  will 


readily  be  entertained  by  those  who  hfM 
read  the  definition  wUch  he  gi?ei  of 
'*  gourmandise" 

"  I  have  examined  the  dictionariei  fv 
the  word  gourmandise,**  he  says,  **ui 
I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  what  I  hue 
found  there.  '  Gourmandiae,*  propeiiyn 
called,  is  there  perpetually  COTfoanddl 
with  gluttony  and  voracity ;  hence  I  hm 
concluded  that  the  lexicoffiaphen^  d- 
though  very  estimable  in  omer  respedi^ 
do  not  belong  to  that  class  of  agrseiHi 
8avan8  who  know  how  gpracefnlly  to  A* 
patch  the  wing  of  a  partridge  au  npnm, 
and  with  the  little  finger  in  the  sir»  to 
wash  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Lafitte»  or  of 
Clos-Yougeot.  They  have  entirely  fv> 
gotten  social  'gourmandise,*  which  eoM* 
bines  Athenian  elegance  with  Boman  ha- 
ury,  and  French  delicacy ;  a  most  preciov 
quality,  which  might,  indeed,  be  teniied 
a  virtue,  and  which  certainly  is,  at  lent* 
the  source  of  our  greatest  enjoymenta." 
"  Gourmandise,'*  adds  the  author  of  the 
Physiologie  du  Gotii,  "is  the  enemy  of  ex- 
cess ;  every  man  who  surfeits  or  intoxi- 
cates himself,  has  no  claim  to  a  place  ul 
its  register." 

After  having  ascended  a  height,  BriDiir 
Savarin  paused  upoa  its  siunmit,  which 
was  clothed  with  a  forest  of  firs,  and  here, 
like  Jupiter  upon  Mount  Ida,  turned  to 
contemplate  the  panorama  which  surround- 
ed him ;  the  scene  which  he  beheld  be 
fore  him  embraced,  perhaps,  the  most  re 
markable  portion  of  the  beautiful  depart- 
ment of  the  Isere. 

At  his  feet  lay  the  town  of  Vif,  to-diy 
enriched  by  its  silk  factories,  but  at  th^ 
time  a  poor  market-town,  where  scarcdf 
anything  was  to  be  met  with  but  specinKOS 
of  earthen-ware;  farther  on,  the  bridge, 
built  by  the  constable  Lesdiguieres,  some 
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vhat  nearer,  Lens,  which  recalled  to 
his  mind  an  old  chivalrous  ballad,  the 
first  stanza  of  which  he  hummed  softly 
to  himself ;  then  Pariset,  Autrans,  flourish- 
ing villages ;  Sassenage,  famous  for  its 
cheeses ;  and  lastly,  Grenoble,  which  he 
had  left  this  morning  —  Grenoble,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Isere,  as  by  a  girdle ;  a 
city  at  once  military  and  parUamentary, 
still  replete  with  associations  of  Mounier, 
and  the  Assembly  of  Notables.  On  the 
horizon  stood  forests  of  oaks  and  chestnuts, 
and  above  this  fresh  and  verdant  curtain 
the  snow-clad  summits  of  distant  rocks, 
while  the  base  of  the  hill  offered  to  his 
glance  a  profusion  of  vines,  as  they  are 
coltiyated  in  Provence — ^the  tall  vines,  in- 
deed, or  the  hautinB  ;  that  is  to  say,  those 
vhose  tendrils  are  extended  upon  arbors, 
or  entwined  around  maples  and  cherry 
trees. 

Biillat-Savarin  was  far  from  being  in- 
wuible  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  but 
•fter  several  hours  of  exercise,  the  most 
^gorous  hunter  feels  the  need  of  repose ; 
hv  face  had  been  caressed  by  the  breeze 
of  the  morning ;  his  feet  wearied  by  the 
>*perities  of  the  road.      The    sun    had 
'i^Iy  reached  the  zenith,   and   Brillat- 
o^varin  resolved  to  pause,  therefore,  for 
"^6  hours,  not  from  excess  of  fatigue, 
''^t,  prompted  by  that  instinctive  impulse 
^liich  admonishes  us  that  we  cannot  pro- 
^t)g  activity  indefinitely.     Besides,  it  was 
Uiner  time,  and  Savarin,  who  had  been 
tlsuccessful  in  his  chase,  counted  upon 
idejnnifying  himself  for  this  disappoint- 
lent,  by  a  slight  gastronomic  compensa- 
on.     He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  game- 
ly,   and  remembered  with  satisfaction, 
lat   if  it  were  void  of  game,  it  at  least 
>ntained  a  small  loaf  of  fresh  bread,  an 
ccellent  roast  chicken,  and  a  bottle  of 
ood  white  wine — a  wine  that  he  recom- 
Lends  to  his  brother  hunters,  because,  as 
e  says,  it  slakes  thirst  better  than  red 
rine,  and  is  less  affected  by  motion  and 
eat. 

Here  were  the  elements  of  a  good 
Jnner,  and  Brillat-Savarin  felt  that  thirst 
rhich  he  calls  adurante,  because  it  is  at- 
ended  with  an  ardor  of  the  tongue,  a  dry- 
less  of  the  palate,  and  a  devouring  heat 
a  the  entire  frame  ;  he  felt  hunger  also, 
.hat  is  to  say,  that  commencement  of  anx- 
etj,  which  announces  that  the  stomach  is 
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aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  rights  ;  he  there- 
fore cast  his  fowling-piece  across  his 
shoulder,  and  perceiving  at  some  distance 
a  small  thatched  cottage,  he  resolved  to 
repair  to  it,  and  demand  hospitality,  as 
much  to  shelter  himself  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  from  whose  rays  the  pines  offered 
but  a  slight  protection,  as  to  cool  his  wine, 
and  to  eat  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  he  duly  appreciated,  for  he 
could  never  comprehend  the  position  taken 
by  the  ancients  upon  the  lecti-stemum,  a 
position  ill-calculated,  as  he  said,  to  facili- 
tate the  ingestion  of  aliments,  and  the  im< 
bibition  of  liquids.  He  reached  the  dwell- 
ing, and  opened  the  dilapidated  gate  of  a 
little  enclosure ;  the  barking  of  a  meagre 
doff  saluted  him,  annoimcing  his  arrival, 
and  a  woman  came  from  the  hut,  followed 
by  two  ragged  children. 

"Ah,  ha!"  thought  Brillat-Savarin, 
"  here  are  two  little  rogues,  who  look  as 
if  they  would  like  to  share  my  dinner.  I 
do  not  think  they  would  refuse  the  thigh 
of  a  chicken.  Well,  they  are  guests  sent 
to  me  by  heaven.  My  good  woman,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  mother,  "can  you 
not  afford  me  hospitality  for  an  hour  or 
two  ?  I  request  but  the  shadow  of  your 
roof,  a  table,  a  chair,  rickety  or  other- 
wise, and  fresh  water  to  cool  my  wine." 

**  Willingly,  sir,"  replied  the  woman ; 
who  had  at  first  cast  an  anxious  glance 
upon  Brillat-Savarin,  but  who  took 
courage  again,  on  seeing  the  face  of  a 
stranger. 

She  invited  him  to  enter  her  poor 
dwelling,  in  which  he  found,  indeed,  the 
rickety  chair  and  table  that  he  had  re- 
quested ;  the  apartment  was  destitute  of 
other  furniture,  the  walls  were  bare; 
every  where  were  seen  signs  of  poverty, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  industry  and  neat- 
ness ;  this  poverty,  therefore,  could  be 
the  result  neither  of  vice  nor  negligence, 
but  of  misfortune  merely.  The  hunter 
placed  his  fowling-piece  in  one  comer,  his 
game-bag  in  another,  and  was  advancing 
to  thank  his  hostess,  when  the  dog,  which 
had  ceased  barking,  commenced  anew,  and 
a  little  man,  dressed  in  a  reddish  coat, 
that  had  once  been  black,  appeared  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  cottage. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of 
despair,  "  the  tax  gatherer !" 
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councillor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  France,  knew  what  the  country 
suflfered  from  a  scarcity  of  men  to  till  the 
soil,  and  the  severity  with  which  the 
taxes  weighed  upon  the  people ;  the  war 
caused  even  greater  distress  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  south,  than  in  those  of  the 
north,  and  the  country  was,  at  that  time, 
confined  to  its  interior  commerce,  that  is 
to  say,  to  a  commerce  of  consumption. 

The  presence  of  the  tax  gatherer  told 
him  all ;  he  was  under  the  roof  of  a  poor, 
impoverished  woman,  who  was  unable  to 
pay  her  dues  to  the  state.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  give  fif- 
teen or  twenty  francs  to  the  officer,  and 
thus  preserve  his  hostess  from  a  calamity 
which  appeared  imminent;  but  this  was 
not  the  manner  in  which  Brillat-Savarin 
usually  acted ;  possessing  an  exact  and 
accurate  mind,  he  dispensed  much  in  alms, 
but  usually  to  old  age ;  he  preferred  to 
furnish  the  robust  pauper  with  the  means 
of  labor,  without  humiliating  him  by  alms, 
which  sometimes  degrades  the  soul,  and 
destroys  the  courage. 

The  little  man  in  black  had  not  expected 
to  find  a  stranger  in  the  house  of  the  poor 
woman,  from  whom  he  came  to  demand 
her  taxes ;  still,  however,  he  said — 

"  To-morrow  you  will  have  the  bailiffs 
here,  if  you  do  not  pay  your  taxes,  my 
good  Julienne ;  then  follows  the  distraint, 
then  the  sale.  I  have  come  to  give  you  a 
last  warning." 

"  And  I  have  come  to  eat  my  dinner," 
said  Brillat-Savarin,  in  a  sonorous  voice. 
"  If  you  feel  disposed,  sir,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing the  tax  gatherer,  '*  to  partake  of 
a  hunter's  meal,  you  have  only  to  say  so. 
Have  you  come  from  a  distance  ?  from 
Grenoble,  perhaps  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  come  from  Villard  de 
Lens,  two  good  leagues,  and  in  this  sultry 
weather." 

"  A  cold  chicken,"  said  Brillat-Savarin, 
"  a  bottle  of  Foully." 

The  tax  gatherer  bowed  to  the  ground, 
and  accepted  the  invitation.  But  while 
Julienne  was  listening  to  her  guest,  and 
the  abashed  children  were  contemplating 
the  shining  buttons  of  his  hunting  jacket, 
the  dog,  as  famished  as  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  attracted  by  the  odor  of  the 
chicken,  had  thrust  his  nose  into  t\\e  game 


bag,  and  seizing  the  fowl  with  a  sure 
tooth,  had  dragged  it  forth  upon  the  floor. 
The  tax  gatherer  was  the  fii^t  to  remark 
this  disaster. 

"  My  good  sir,"  he  said  to  Brillat-Sa- 
varin, with  an  air  of  dismay,  **  the  chick- 
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"The  chicken  will  be  tender;  I  wifl 
answer  for  it." 

"  Julienne,  your  dog" — 

"  Ah,  mon  dieu  !  my  chicken !''  said 
Brillat-Savarin. 

"Bryan!  Bryan!"  cried  the  woman, 
striking  her  hand  upon  her  knee. 

But  Bryan,  who  was  not  in  the  halxt 
of  resigning  that  which  he  had  once  seixed, 
with  a  prodifidous  leap,  at  once  placed 
himself  beyond  all  danger  of  being  cau^t, 
and  took  to  flight,  witn  his  booty.  The 
tax  gatherer  and  the  children  ran  after  tlie 
animal,  and  Brillat-Savarin  was  left  alone 
vnth  Julienne. 

"  They  will  not  succeed  in  making  kirn 
resign  his  prize,"  said  the  magistrate,  with 
an  air  of  consternation.  "  Your  d^  is  a 
wolf-doff,  a  voracious  species.  What  a 
pity !  the  chicken  is  fat,  tender,  and 
roasted  to  a  turn.  Bryan,  as  you  call 
him,  appears  to  me  endowed  with  a  great 
appetite ;  the  fowl  is  probably  finished,  at 
the  moment  we  are  speaking.  I  am  sorry, 
for  in  my  own  mind  I  had  intended  the 
two  thighs  for  your  children.  And  this 
tax  gatherer  that  I  had  invited !  So  then, 
my  geod  woman,  you  do  not  pay  your 
taxes  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  if  you  knew  the  poverty" — 

"Never  mind!  we  will  return  to  the 
subject  by  and  by.  The  business  now  is, 
to  procure  materials  for  dinner,  and  to 
soften  the  tax  gatherer's  heart  by  serving 
up  something  nice.  You  have  eggs ;  I  will 
make  an  omelette." 

"  We  have  no  eggs,  sir."      r 

"  You  have  no  eggs  ?"  said  Brillat-Sava- 
rin, slightly  scratching  his  temple,  with 
his  index  finger ;  "  your  cutlets  I  suppose, 
are  tough." 

"  We  have  no  cutlets." 

"  You  alarm  me,  my  good  dame ;  but 
you  have  some  game,  doubtless,  in  your 
larder.  I  see  no  spit  here,  but  no  matter 
for  that !" 

"  Sir,  we  have  no  game." 

"  A  bit  of  pork  ?" 
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Brillat-Savarin,  greatly  discouraged, 
resigned  himself  to  the  most  poignant 
reflections. 

"  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,"  he 
nud  to  himself,  "  it  was  art  that  was  want- 
mg  to  man  ;  all  the  productions  of  nature 
lay  beneath  his  hand ;  the  bird  did  not  Hy, 
the  hare  came  to  nip  the  thyme  at  his 
feety  the  stag  bounded  along  at  his  side  ; 
quails,  thrushes,  partridges,  were  caught 
Dj  hundreds,  in  the  rudest  nets;  but 
there  were  then  neither  spits,  nor  cooks, 
nor  kitchens ;  to-day,  the  art  has  become 
popular,  the  use  of  the  kettle  widely 
xnown,  and  there  are  poor  creatures,  who 
hare  not  a  morsel  of  pork  at  their  dis- 
posal." 

"But  what  do  you  eat,  then?"  he 
asked,  with  anxiety. 

The  poor  woman  went  to  the  chimney, 
and  took  from  the  cold  hearth  an  earthen 
skillety  in  which  a  few  slices  of  barley 
bread  were  swimming  in  water,  enriched 
with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  drop  or  two  of 
Ym^^r.  Never  did  the  women  of  Sparta 
bring  to  the  common  table  of  those  primi- 
tire  citizens  a  broth  so  transparent  and  so 
thin.  The  ragout,  nevertheless,  although 
bat  slightly  savory,  had  been  prepared 
with  a  neatness  which  did  honor  to  the 
cood  dame,  and  Brillat-Savarin,  who  un- 
der the  Directory  had  been  secretary  to 
the  stafif  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic  in 
Germany,  had  often  seen,  at  the  bivouac, 
the  solmers  feed  on  broth,  quite  as  thin, 
ind  far  less  tempting. 

"  It  is  impossible,  he  said,  "  to  invite 
the  tax  gatherer  to  dine  upon  that,  and  I 
myself,  who  have  never  found  any  attrac- 
tion in  barley  bread,  would  prefer  any 
thing  else  in  the  world.  Come,  come,  my 
pMQ.  friend;  we  must  contrive  some 
means  to  get  ourselves  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. Your  accursed  dog  has  played  us 
\  villainous  trick.  Suppose,  while  I  am 
MK>ling  the  wine,  you  should  go  to  that 
pretty  village,  that  I  saw  a  moment  since 
brom  the  heights." 

"To  Vif ?^ 

"Yes,  to  Vif,  and  you  will  return 
mth"— 

"  Willingly ;  and  I  will  be  back  in  two 
hours." 

"  Is  it  a  two  hours'  walk,  from  here  to 
Vif?" 

"  Yes,  Bir,  to  go  and  come" 


'*  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  and  I  am  dying  of 
hunger." 

Appetite  announces  itself  in  a  man,  by 
a  slight  languor  of  the  stomach,  and  a  faint 
sensation  of  fatigue ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
mind  occupies  itself  with  objects  analogous 
to  its  needs ;  memory  recalls  those  things 
which  have  delighted  the  taste ;  the  ima- 
gination sees  them ;  there  is  something 
dream-like  in  this  condition,  which  is  not 
so  entirely  uncomfortable.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Brillat-Savarin,  as  he  thought 
of  the  roast  chicken  which  had  been  in 
his  game-bag.  Soon,  however,  the  entire 
nutritive  apparatus  rebels,  the  stomach 
becomes  irritable,  the  gastric  sensibilities 
are  stimulated,  the  mouth  is  filled  with 
the  assimilating  juices,  and  all  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  under  arms,  like  solcUers 
waiting  the  word  of  command,  to  fall  on. 
In  a  short  time  we  feel  spasmodic  move- 
ments, we  gape,  we  suffer,  we  are  hungry. 

Brillat-Savarin  had  reached  this  point, 
and  his  brow  was  already  darkening,  when 
Julienne  said : 

"  I  have  cheese,  sir." 
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"Of  Sassenage? 

"  No,  sir ;  cheese  of  Vif." 

**  How !  why,  what  kind  of  cheese  is 
that  ?     I  have  never  heard  of  it." 

"  Oh,  sir,  it  is  an  excellent  cheese." 

"  Very  well !  that  will  do  for  the  des- 
sert ;  for  a  repast  without  cheese,  is  like  a 
woman  with  but  one  eye ;  but  on  what 
are  we  do  dine  ?" 

"  How,  sir,  when  you  have  eaten  cheese, 
do  you  wish  for  anything  more  ?" 

Brillat-Savarin  sighed  as  he  thought  of 
the  poverty  in  which  this  woman  must 
have  passed  her  days,  to  suppose  that  a 
morsel  of  cheese  could  suffice  for  a  repast. 

"You  are  right,  my  good  woman,  he 
said ;  "  prepare  the  table,  and  serve  up 
your  cheese." 

Julienne  obeyed ;  she  spread  a  clean 
cloth  upon  the  table,  took  from  a  cupboard 
a  small,  round  cheese,  a  savory  disk,  quite 
tempting  to  the  eye  and  nostrils  of  Brillat- 
Savarin.  Scarcely  were  these  prepara- 
tions terminated,  when  the  tax-gatherer 
returned,  accompanied  by  the  two  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a 
leg  of  the  roast  chicken — this  was  all  that 
remained  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"You comprehend," said  Brillat-Savarin 
to  the  tax-gatherer,  "  that  if  I  offer  vou  a 
poor  repast,  I  have  no  need  to  make  ex- 
cuses; the  fact  here,  will  speak  louder 
than  I  could  da  You  have  seen  the 
chicken — you  have  seen,  perhaps,  with 
what  rapidity  the  dog  dispatched  it  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  tax-gatherer,  "it 
was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment."  ^ 

"A  proof,"  rejoined  Brillat-Savarin, 
"  of  the  tenderness  of  the  fowl ;  you  must 
allow  that  if  it  had  been  old  and  tough, 
it  would  have  taken  the  dog  more  time  to 
devour  it.  Dogs  know  how  to  appreciate 
a  delicate  morsel  as  well  as  we  do ;  for- 
tunately, they  do  not  drink  wine,  and  that 
is  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  Bryan  has 
not  cracked  my  bottle  of  Pomlly.  Come, 
then,  render  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  let  us 
dine  on  cheese  of  Vif,  since  we  have 
nothing  else  to  eat !" 

During  this  while,  Julienne  had  left  the 
hut,  and  had  gone  to  despoil  the  neigh- 
boring orchards,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
guests.  In  the  country,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  mountainous  but  highly- cultivated 
department  of  the  Isere,  a  peasant  who 
cannot  hang  the  pot  over  the  fire  more 
than  once  a  month,  has  still  at  his  dis- 
posal the  finest  fruits  in  the  world.  Juli- 
enne returned  with  all  the  treasures  of 
September — muscadine  grapes,  odorous 
apricots,  red  mulberries,  and,  above  all, 
fresh  figs,  which  are  as  sweet  in  Provence 
and  Dauphine  as  in  Ionia,  the  luscious 
savor  of  which  is  far  superior  to  the  watery 
taste  of  those  which  grow  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris.  Brillat-Savarin's  fea- 
tures expanded  at  the  sight  of  these 
luxuries,  upon  which  he  had  not  count- 
ed. 

"Julienne,"  he  said,  in  his  softest  tone, 
"  your  cheese  is  excellent ;  you  have  been 
the  means  of  my  discovering  a  precious 
dish,  worthy  the  best  tables.  I  knew  that 
Dauphin6  was  celebrated" — 

"Fgr  its  seven  wonders?"  interrupted 
the  tax-gatherer. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir ;  the  wonders  of  Dau- 
phin6,  thanks  to  the  advance  of  the  scien- 
ces, and  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  learned, 
are  the  simplest  things  in  the  world.  Dau- 
phin^  is  celebrated  for  its  game,  and,  above 
all,  for  its  plump  hares,  but  I  did  not  know 


that  so  good  cheese  was  to  be  met  with 
here.       Who    made    this    cheese.    Juli- 


enne ?" 
"  I,  sir. 
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Brillat-Savarin  now  sunk  into  profound 
thought;  he  had  just  discovered  a  new 
source  of  gastronomic  enjoyment,  and  he 
merited,  doubtless,  the  pnze  that  Apicius, 
formerly,  offered  to  the  inventor  and  pro- 
pagator of  a  new  dish;  imfortunately, 
Apicius  had  died  long  since,  and  died  in- 
solvent, if  we  may  li^lieve  history.  Still 
the  mine,  buried  in  the  department  of  the 
Isere,  existed,  and  the  point  now  was  to 
bring  this  hidden  treasure  to  the  light, 
and  to  inform  the  poor  Julienne  what  a 
source  of  wealth  she  held  in  her  hands; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to 
discover  whether  JuUenne  would  be  equal 
to  her  mission,  and  to  leam  something  of 
the  previous  character  and  history  of  this 
woman,  ^ho  was  destined  to  furnish  France 
with  a  cheese,  better,  in  his  estimation, 
than  that  of  Chester  or  Stilton,  nay,  even 
preferable  to  the  national  Brie.  He  then 
asked  for  glasses,  and  after  havmg  cheered 
the  hearts  of  the  mother  and  her  children 
with  a  drop  of  Pouilly,  he  said : 

"  Julienne,  we  are  now  your  guests  and 
friends ;  even  this  worthy  officer  bears  you 
no  ill  will ;  he  is  but  the  agent  of  superior 
orders.  At  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
doubtless,  he  is  vexed  at  the  rigor  with 
which  he  threatens  you ;  besides,  he  has 
just  drunk  of  the  same  wine  with  your- 
self ;  he  has  eaten  of  your  cheese ;  let  us 
speak  freely,  therefore.  You  are  poor; 
how  have  you  fallen  into  such  a  state  of 
poverty,  and  how  is  it  that  you  cannot  rise 
above  it  by  industry  ?" 

Julienne  cast  a  glance  upon  her  children, 
and  drew  from  her  pocket  the  little  prun- 
ing knife,  which  the  vintagers  of  Dauphine 
are  accustomed  to  use ;  this  was  an  an- 
swer to  Brillat-Savarin 's  second  question. 
To  reply  to  the  first,  she  took  a  seat,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  benevolent  face  of  her 
guest,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  the  wine  of 
Pouilly,  she  began  her  history,  while  her 
children,  who  had  caught  the  dog  Bryan, 
administered  to  him  his  well-merited  chas- 
tisement. 

"  I  was  born,"  she  said,  "  at  Pariset,  a 
small  village  but  a  few  leagues  distant  from 
Vif,  where  may  be  seen  one  of  those  won- 
ders of  Dauphin^,  in  which  you,  worthy 
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nr,  do  not  believe — I  mean  the  tower  Sam 
vcnon, 

*'  Ah !  mj  child/'  said  Brillat-Sayarin, 
"  depend  upon  it,  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be 
bitten  by  a  scorpion  or  a  viper  in  this  tow- 
er as  elsewhere  ;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  which  has  led  to  the  belief  in  this 
miracle.  This  tower  is  an  ancient  chapel, 
built  in  honor  of  Saint  Verin,  and  the 
name,  thus  distorted,  has  given  rise  to  the 
prodigy." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Julienne,  and  she 
continued :  "  My  father  was  not  rich, 
and  had  no  dowry  to  give  me ;  but  I  was 
pretty,  and  two  young  men  of  Vif  paid 
their  court  to  me." 

At  the  words  '  I  was  pretty,'  Brillat- 
Savarin  eazed  attentively  at  Julienne,  and 
he  saw,  m  truth,  that  the  peasant  of  Dau- 
phin6  must  have,  once,  been  very  comely, 
and  that  she  could  recover  her  beauty  if 
a  little  comfort  should  come,  one  day,  to 
cflhce  the  traces  of  her  poverty.  A  tall 
and  slender  form,  a  white  forehead,  hand- 
some eyes  and  an  oval  face — such  were 
Julienne's  physical  advantages,  and,  be- 
sides, she  could  not  be  more  than  twenty- 
four  years  of  age. 

"  if  I  could  subject  her,"  he  said  to 
himself,  **  for  a  month  or  two,  to  a  suitable 
regimen ;  that  is  to  say,  to  roast  beef  or 
mutton,  fresh  eggs  and  farinaceous  food, 
she  would  soon  be  a  fine-looking  woman." 

This  reflection  was  made  in  an  under- 
tone, however. 

Brillat-Savarin  always  thought  that 
every  meagre  woman  must  wish  to  grow 
fat,  and  that  the  secret  of  growing  fat 
consisted  in  a  suitable  diet.  They  ratten 
sheep,  calves,  oxen,  poultry,  carp,  crabs 
and  oysters,  he  said,  and  hence  he  con- 
chided  that  everything  that  eats  can  grow 
ht,  provided  the  food  is  well  and  carefully 
chosen. 

*'  One  of  these  two  young  men,"  said 
Julienne,  "was  called  Jerome  Bern,  the 
other  Philippe  Jazel;  Jerome  Bern  was 
the  richer,  but  Philippe  Jazcl  pleased  me 
better.  Without  speaking  of  his  face,  his 
disposition  was  mild  and  his  habits  correct 
— two  things  upon  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  happiness  of  a  wife  greatly  depends  ; 
beffldes,  he  owned  this  house  in  which  we 
are  now  sitting,  and  several  acres  of  land 
that  misfortune  has  compelled  me  to  part 
with.    Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  was  proud 


and  haughty,  and  his  face,  as  well  as  his 
demeanor,  bore  the  traces  of  his  character. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  never  loved  me, 
but  that  the  pride  of  having  a  pretty  wife, 
and  the  wish  to  humble  Philippe,  whom 
he  hated,  were  the  only  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  ask  for  my  hand.  They 
both  addressed  themselves  to  my  father, 
who  called  me  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  '  Julienne,  we  are  poor,  and  if  a  suitor 
should  appearand  ask  for  you  in  marriage, 
I  should  say  to  you.  Take  him  at  once, 
rather  than  wait  for  an  occasion  which 
may  never  return ;  but  two  young  men  of 
Vif  wish  to  espouse  you ;  choose  between 
them.' 

'*  I  did  not  hesitate ;  I  chose  Philippe 
Jazel. 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  my  father,  '  he  is 
the  one  I  should  choose  myself.' 

"When  Jerome  Bern  heard  that  his 
rival  had  been  prefen-ed  to  him,  he  fell 
into  a  violent  rage,  threatened  to  kill  mv 
father,  to  kill  me,  and  to  beat  out  Philippe  s 
brains  the  first  time  that  he  met  him.  It 
was,  perhaps,  easy  to  dispatch  my  father, 
and,  above  all,  me ;  but  as  for  Philippe, 
it  was  a  different  affair.  I  am  spealang 
now  of  six  years  ago ;  Philippe  was  then 
stron?  and  active,  and  need  fear  no  one. 

"  Ihe  marriage  bans  were  published, 
and  as  I  was  no  stranger  to  Beru's  im- 
domitable  character,  I  felt  exceedingly 
anxious  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  I  received 
a  letter  from  him. 

"  *  I  am  about  to  quit  Vif,'  he  wrote  ; 
*fear  nothing  for  yourself,  nor  for  your 
father ;  but  woe  to  Philippe,  if  he  espouses 
you  ;  sooner  or  later,  I  will  be  avenged  !' 

"He  departed,  indeed,  and  we  heard 
nothing  more  of  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  threats,  my  marriage  with  Philippe 
took  place.  I  became  Madame  Jazel; 
my  husband  and  I  came  to  live  in  Vif,  and 
for  two  years  we  enjoyed  undisturbed 
happiness.  We  were  not  rich,  that  is, 
what  you  city  gentry  call  rich,  but  we 
were  so  for  peasants.  My  husband  culti- 
vated a  little  spot  of  ground  of  his  own ; 
he  sold  the  produce  of  his  labor  to  ad- 
vantage, and  we  soon  laid  up  a  reasonable 
sum  for  unexpected  needs.  Two  pretty 
children  brought  joy  into  the  house  ;  one 
was  but  just  bom,  and  the  other  was  be- 
ginning to  run  alone,  and  to  play  with 
poor  Bryan,  who  has  eaten  your  chicken." 
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"  Poor  Bryan,  indeed !"  cried  Brillat- 
Savarin;  ''it  was  the  best  chicken  in 
Grenoble  and  its  environs  !  Continue, 
Julienne !" 

The  wife  of  Philippe  Jazel  continued : 

**  I  was  as  happy  as  a  woman  could  be ; 
my  husband  loved  me,  and  our  marriage 
exempted  him  from  the  conscription,  a 
burden  that  oppresses  us  very  heavily  here 
in  our  mountains.  I  no  longer  thought  of 
Bern  and  his  threats,  and  if  I  had  remem- 
bered them,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  alarmed  me.  Philippe  was  a  man 
of  courage ;  and  there  is  no  woman,  who 
is  at  all  attached  to  her  husband,  that 
does  not  believe  him  superior  to  a  rival ; 
now,  I  was  very  fond  of  Philippe,  and  I 
had  entirely  forgotten  Beru  and  his  pro- 
jects of  vengeance.  It  happened  about 
this  time  that  my  husband  left  Vif,  with  a 
small  flock  of  sheep,  which  he  entrusted 
every  year  to  the  shepherds  of  Pro- 
vence, as  the  inhabitants  of  this  district 
often  do. 

"He  took  the  road  which  leads  to 
Grande-Chartreuse,  expecting  to  meet  the 
shepherds  upon  the  way,  who,  for  a  slight 
recompense,  take  charge,  for  three  or  four 
months,  of  the  flocks  in  the  country  round. 
I  was  alone,  here,  one  evening,  with  my 
children,  and  was  rummaging  in  an  old 
oaken  clothes-press,  which  contained, 
among  other  things,  my  wedding  dress, 
when,  by  chance,  my  hand  fell  upon 
Bern's  letter.  I  shuddered,  involuntarily, 
at  the  sight  of  it.  In  spite  of  all  the 
confidence  I  had  in  my  husband's  strength 
and  courage,  I  could  not  repress  an 
emotion  of  terror,  at  the  thought  that 
we  had  an  enemy  as  incapable  of  for- 
getting an  injury  as  of  honorably  aveng- 
ing it.  I  was  upon  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing this  proof  of  hatred  and  this  menace 
of  murder,  when  a  heavy  blow  against  the 
door  prevented  me;  I  stood,  trembling 
and  motionless,  before  the  open  clothes- 
press,  uncertain  what  to  do,  when  I  heard 
my  husband's  voice. 

*'  *  Julienne !  Julienne,  open  !' 

'*  My  fears  at  once  vanished,  and  I  ran  to 
the  door.  It  was,  indeed,  Philippe;  he 
entered,  pale,  agitated,  and  stained  with 
blood. 

**  *I  have  killed  Beru  !'  he  said. 
"  With  these  words  he  sank  in  a  swoon 
at  my  feet. " 


"The  d — 1!"  cried  BriUat-Sayarin; 
"  why,  you  have  represented  Philippe  Ja- 
zel as  a  man  mild  in  disposition,  and  an 
enemy  to  all  violence;  how  can  it  be  that 
jealousy  " — 

"  Ah !  sir,"  replied  Julienne,  "the  meek- 
est mortal  has  still  an  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation ;  and  mildness  is  not  incompatible- 
with  courage." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Brillat-Savarin. 

"As  to  the  jealousy  of  which  you  speak," 
continued  Julienne,  "it  was  a  feeling  with 
which  Philippe  was  unacquainted;  beloved 
me,  and  he  was  sure  of  my  affection ;  it 
was  not  even  jealousy  that  animated  Bern; 
it  was,  as  I  have  said,  pride  and  hatred. 
When  Philippe  recovered  his  senses,  he 
informed  me  of  the  particulars  of  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  just  occurred. 

"  At  the  moment  when  my  marriage  was 
resolved  upon,  Jerome  Beru  was  about  to 
be  drawn  as  a  conscript ;  he  did  not  wait 
to  be  summoned,  however,  but  entered  the 
army  voluntarily.  As  desirous  of  leaving 
a  village  where  his  pride  had  been  hum- 
bled, as  he  was  eager  to  carve  out  a  for- 
tune with  his  sword,  he  hoped  to  return 
soon,  and  with  a  rank  which  would  prove 
his  superiority  over  his  rival,  and  make  me 
repent  not  having  preferred  him.  It  seem- 
ed to  him,  also,  as  if  vengeance  was  easier 
to  a  soldier  than  to  another,  and  that  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  not  terrified  at  his  smock 
frock,  would  tremble  at  his  uniform.  Beru 
knew  how  to  read  and  write,  and  the  ca- 
reer of  arms  was  open  to  him  as  to  any 
one  else.  I  have  heard  it  said,  gentlemen,' 
added  Julienne,  "  that  in  the  army  every- 
body is  brave,  and  that  something  more 
than  courage  is  required  to  gain  promotion. 
Beru  could  not  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of 
discipline ;  his  vindictive  disposition  led 
him  into  many  difficulties,  and  he  remained 
a  common  soldier.  He  fought  several 
duels,  but  as  his  conduct  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle was,  at  times,  equivocal,  he  was  never 
considered  truly  brave.  Four  years  ago, 
as  ill  fortune  would  have  it,  his  regiment 
passed  through  Grenoble, 

"  *  There  lives  here,'  he  said  to  his  com- 
rades, *  a  fellow  who  does  not  expect  me, 
and  he  shall  soon  hear  news  of  mv  arrival.' 

"  He  then  spoke  of  the  grudge  that  he 
had  against  Philippe,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  leave  Grenoble  without  being 
\  tCNeiv^'i^   "^^T^^^  ^•a.'^taiu,  M.  Robert,  by 
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name,  was  informed  of  his  project  of  ven- 
geance, and  sent  for  him. 

"  '  I  am  aware/  he  said,  *  that  you  are  a 
native  of  Yif,  and  you  intend,  douhtless, 
to  demand  leave  of  absence,  for  a  few 
days,  to  visit  your  family ;  but  you  will 
not  obtain  it.  I  know  what  you  meditate ; 
you  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  barracks 
until  the  day  when  your  regiment  quits 
Grenoble.' 

'*  Bern  feigned  to  obey,  but  that  very 
evening,  before  the  closing  of  the  gates,  he 
Bocceeded  in  leaving  the  city,  with  his 
musket  and  a  cartridge-box,  containing  a 
few  cartridges.  You  are  acquainted  with 
the  Grande-Chartreuse  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brillat-Savarin,  "I  visited 
it  a  few  days  since." 

"  Two  roads,"  continued  Julienne,  "  lead 
to  this  monastery ;  the  one,  rough  and  dif- 
ficult, is  practicable  only  for  travellers  on 
horseback  and  on  foot ;  it  passes  through 
a  continual  forest  of  cedars ;  it  was  not 
this,  of  course,  that  my  husband  chose, 
when  he  had  to  drive  a  flock  of  sheep  be- 
fore him;  he  had  taken  a  longer  route 
down  the  valley,  through  which  flows  the 
Iiere,  and  which  runs  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Saint-Laurent. 

*'  It  was  here  that  he  was  to  place  his 
flock  in  the  care  of  the  shepherds,  who  had 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  on  his 
return,  as  he  would  be  alone,  without  any 
companion  but  his  dog,  he  would,  of  course, 
prefer  the  shorter  and  more  difficult  road. 
Bern,  having  left  Grenoble,  arrived  at  Vif 
m  the  evening ;  he  here  heard  of  Philippe's 
temporary  a&encc,  and  readily  divined  the 
way  by  which  he  would  return ;  he  set 
out,  without  delay,  and  placed  himself  in 
ambuahy  a  little  beyond  the  borough  of 
Vareppe,  near  a  deserted  mill ;  he  kept 
Umself  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  maples, 
about  two  paces  from  the  torrent,  called 
the  Raize,  mtending,  after  he  had  slain 
Philippe',  to  cast  his  body  into  it.  Mv 
husband  would,  of  course,  pass  through 
Vareppe,  and  follow  the  Kaize.  This  did 
not  fail  to  happen,  and  in  the  night,  as 
Bern  had  conjectured. 

"  The  latter,  still  fearing  Philippe's  cour- 
age, had  resolved  to  attack  him  by  surprise, 
ind  bad  stationed  himself  so  that  he  could 
firs  at  him,  without  even  being  seen ;  but 
Philippe  had  his  dog  with  him,  and  when 
be  was  within  thirtj  paces  of  Bern,  the 


animal  stopped,  and  began  to  bark.  My 
husband  stopped  also,  and  perceiving  some- 
thing like  a  human  figure  in  the  darkness, 
and  as  the  barking  of  his  dog  admonished 
him  that  it  was  an  enemy,  he  cried — 

"  *  Holla !  who  is  there  ?' 

*'  Bern  at  once  recognized  Philippe's 
voice.  Then  my  husband  saw  a  streak  of 
flame,  and  heard  a  report ;  Bern  had  just 
fired.  Philippe  rushed  upon  his  enemy, 
Bryan  followed  him,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  which  was  now  rising,  the  two  ad- 
versaries could  plainly  see  each  other. 

"  The  one  was  armed  only  with  the  iron- 
shod  staff  which  the  peasants  of  our  moun- 
tains usually  carry  with  them ;  the  other 
had  his  sabre  and  his  musket,  which  he 
was  busily  reloading ;  but  Philippe  did  not 
give  him  time ;  with  a  stroke  of  his  stafi^, 
he  sent  his  musket  flying  to  a  distance  of 
ten  paces. 

'*  *  Bern,'  he  then  said,  '  when  I  married 
Julienne,  I  expected  to  fight  with  you, 
though  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ridiculous,  for  how  could  you  have  been 
happy  with  a  woman  who  did  not  love 
you  ?  From  all  that  I  know  of  my  wife's 
character,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand,  even  if 
she  had  not  known  me ;  but  all  this  hap- 
pened more  than  two  years  ago,  and  you 
wish  to  assassinate  me  now!  Listen  to 
me :  return  to  Grenoble,  rejoin  your  regi- 
ment, and  I  will  disclose  to  no  one  how 
you  have  dishonored  the  uniform  that  you 
wear.' 

"  Instead  of  listening  to  this  amicable 
overture,  Beru  drew  his  sabre,  and  ad- 
vanced a  step  toward  Philippe. 

"  *  You  are  still  resolved  to  assassinate 
me,'  said  my  husband;  'if  you  wish  to 
fight  a  duel,  I  agree  to  it,  but  let  it  be  to- 
morrow, by  daylight,  and  in  the  presence 
of  seconds,  who  can  testify  to  our  conduct.' 

" '  No,'  replied  Beru,  '  you  shall  die 
here !' 

" '  You  have  a  sabre,'  said  my  husband, 
'  and  a  bayonet  also ;  give  me  one  of  these 
weapons,  that,  at  least,  the  combat  may  be 
equal.' 

"Bern's  sole  reply  to  this  demand 
was  to  brandish  his  sabre,  and  rush  upon 
PhUippe." 
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CHAPTER  in. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  continued  Julienne, 
addressing  herself  particularly  to  Brillat- 
Savarin — for  the  tax-gatherer,  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Vif,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  story  which  she  was  narrating — 
**  I  assure  you  that,  in  all  that  I  am  rela- 
ting, there  is  not  one  word  of  falsehood, 
and  that  my  husband  was  compelled  to 
defend  his  life  against  a  bloodthirsty  en- 
emy. Although  Philippe  did  not  fear  his 
antagonist,  still  he  thought  of  taking  to 
flight ;  it  was  the  wisest  way,  he  reflected ; 
he  advanced  to  seize  Bern's  musket,  in- 
tending, when  he  had  secured  it,  to  set  off 
at  full  speed  towards  Vif,  in  hopes  of  out- 
stripping the  assassin ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  Philippe  was  about  to  put  this  project 
into  execution,  Bern,  as  I  have  said,  rushed 
upon  him,  sabre  in  hand,  and  woimded 
him  in  the  thigh.  What  could  he  do? 
Flight  had  now  become  impossible,  and 
Philippe,  menaced  by  the  point  of  the 
sabre,  could  not  suffer  himself  to  be  slain." 

"It  is  better  to  kill  the  d— 1,"  said 
Brillat-Savarin,  "than  to  let  the  d — 1 
kill  you." 

"  So  thought  Philippe,"  said  Julienne  ; 
"and  you  comprehend,  sir,  that,  already 
wounded,  and  with  no  other  defense  than 
a  staff  against  an  armed  foe,  he  was  in  a 
difficult  position.  It  is  true,  his  staff  was 
shod  with  iron,  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  mountaineer ;  add  to  this  the 
darkness,  the  necessity  of  vanquishing  his 
enemy,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  at 
what  happened.  Beru  advanced  upon 
Philippe  with  the  evident  intention  of 
slaying  him.  Philippe  raised  his  staff, 
which  fell  upon  his  antagonist's  head,  and 
stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

"  There  were  two  courses  to  take — 
either  to  fly,  to  quit  the  country,  or  to  de- 
liver himself  over  into  the  hands  of  justice. 
Philippe  chose  the  latter.  He  stopped  at 
the  first  village,  he  entered  it,  had  his 
wound  dressed,  and,  on  the  following  day, 
dragged  himself  homeward,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  where  he  informed  me  of  all  that 
I  have  just  related  to  you.  I  did  not,  for 
a  moment,  doubt  the  truth  of  his  recital, 
and  still  I  felt  that  we  were  lost.  Fortu- 
nately, I  had  preserved  Bern's  letter,  and 
the  threats  contained  therein  m\g\\t  ptoxe 
an  important  piece  of  evidence.    N'^e  to 


paired  to  Grenoble,  and  went  at  once  to 
Bern's  captain,  to  whom  Philippe  made  i 
sincere  confession  of  all  that  had  passed. 
M.  Robert  listened,  tranquilly,  to  Philippe, 
and  had  him  placed  under  temporary  ar- 
rest.    '  Justice  should  be  ddhe,    he  said, 
'  but  he  must  be  brought  to  trial.'    TIm 
captain  was  a  handsome  man ;  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  j^enadiers,  and 
took  great  delight  m  havmg  his  men  tall 
and  well  shaped  ;  being  a  native  of  Dan- 
phin6,  he  preferred  to  select  them  from 
among  his  fellow-countrymen.     Philippe 
would  make  a  magnificent  ^^nadier,  and 
thus  advantageously  replace  Bern.    When 
they  had  kept  my  poor  husband  for  sevenl 
weeks  in  prison,  Captain  Robert  went  to 
see  him. 


"  *  Philippe,*  he  swd,  '  your  a£fiEur  is  a 
serious  one. 

"  *  Do  you  think  so.  Captain  V 

"  '  Certainly  :  you  have  killed  a  French 
soldier,  a  soldier  of  the  Emperor's.' 

"  *  True,'  said  Philippe,  '  a  soldier  wbo 
attempted  to  assassinate  me,  and  I  killed 
him,  only  in  self-defense.' 

"  '  That  is  your  account  of  the  affiur.' 

"  '  Excuse  me,'  said  Philippe.  *  I  grwrt 
the  encounter  took  place  in  the  night,  and 
in  a  lonely  spot,  but  night  and  solitude  are 
friends  of  the  assassin.' 

"  'True ;  but  which  was  the  assassm?' 
rejoined  the  captain  ;  *  he  or  you  ?  that  is 
the  question — for,  after  all,  Philippe,  Bern 
loved  your  wife,  and  had  asked  for  her 
hand  in  marriage.' 

"  '  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he  bore  me 
malice,'  said  Philippe  *  I  was  contented, 
happy,  and  wished  only  to  be  left  in  peace. 
I  returned  from  Saint-Laurent,  without 
even  knowing  that  Beru  had  reappeared 
in  the  country ;  when  he  attacked  me,  he 
was  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  musket,  and 
I  had  nothing  but  a  staff.  Besides,  when 
I  am  brought  before  the  tribunal,  I  will 
produce  a  letter,  containing  threats,  which 
will  prove  that  he  has  harbored  feelings 
of  hatred  « gainst  me  for  more  than  two 
years ;  and  then  I  have  a  good  witness  to 
testify  in  my  behalf.* 

"  *  A  ffood  witness  to  testify  conceming 
an  affair  m  which,  according  to  your  own 
confession,  God  alone  beheld  you!    And 
who  is  this  witness?' 
,  \      "  '  Yourself,  captain.* 
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**  *  Yes,  you.  Were  you  not  infonned  of 
Bern's  project  ? — did  you  not  forbid  him 
to  leaye  tbe  city? — did  he  not  quit  Greno- 
ble contrary  to  your  orders  ?  What  more 
eoold  be  said  in  my  favor  ?' 

"  •  You  are  right,  Philippe/  replied  the 
officer,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection, 
'and  my  testimony  shall  not  fail  you;  I 
irill  speak  the  truth.  Still,  I  do  not  think 
that  this  will  suffice/      ' 

"*How?' 

"  'Why,  the  question  is  not  now  of  a 
duel  in  open  day,  but  of  a  murder ;  you 
will  prove  that  Bern  bore  you  malice,  and 
this  very  circumstance  renders  it  probable 
that  yon,  on  your  side,  bore  him  malice 
ilao.  Hatred  begets  hatred.  I  know  that 
a  soldier  may  be  an  assassin,  but  your 
judges  will  scarcely  admit  it.  They  may 
think,  indeed,  that  vou  acted  in  self- 
defense,  but  they  will  refuse  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  provocation  on  your 
part,  and  you  will  be  condemned.' 

**  At  this  word  Philippe  started. 

**  '  I  ?  condemned  !*  he  cried. 

"  '  Take  courage,*  resumed  Captain  Ro- 
bert, 'not  to  death,  but  to  a  punishment, 
which,  light  as  it  may  be,  will  lead  to  your 
rain,  by  the  loss  of  the  time  that  you  will 
pus  in  prison,  and  by  the  expenses  of  tbe 
trial.     But  I  know  of  a  way.' 

"  Philippe,  with  drooping  head,  and  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  no  longer  listened 
to  the  captain ;  he  thought  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  sentence,  of  the  infamy  of  being 
eondemned  as  an  assassin. 

"  'There  is  one  way,'  repeated  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  '  A  way !  what  way  ?' 

*' '  It  is  this :  if  you  would  offer  to  the 
State  a  compensation,  I  will  undertake  to 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.' 

"  '  A  compensation  ?  And  what  com- 
pensation can  I  offer  ?' 

"  '  Restore  to  the  State  the  soldier  of 
which  you  have  deprived  it.' 

"  '  Enter  the  service  ?  But  my  wife  and 
diildren?' 

"  Captain  Robert  so  terrified  Philippe 
by  his  description  of  the  consequences  of 
a  trial,  and  pictured  a  soldier's  life  in  so 
charminff  colors,  that  he  overcame  my 
husband  s  repugnance. 

" '  I  began,  as  you  will,'  he  said,  '  by 
being  a  common  soldier,  and  now  I  am  a 
captain  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  stop  here. 


You  are  a  young,  a  handsome  fellow ; 
you  will  make  your  way ;  you  will  be  a 
captain  one  day,  and  perhaps  a  colonel.' 

"  Philippe  yielded ;  he  signed  his  engage- 
ment, and  that  very  evening  he  was  set  at 
liberty. 

'*  I  will  not  speak  of  my  despair,"  con- 
tinued Julienne,  "  still,  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  my  husband  escape  a  trial.  Philippe 
departed  with  his  regiment,  and  when  he 
left  the  house,  poverty  entered  it.  A 
woman  cannot  dig,  nor  sow,  nor  reap ;  she 
is  obliged  to  hire  laborers,  and  that  is  the 
first  step  to  ruin.  Philippe  was  no  sooner 
in  the  gari  ison  at  Paris,  than  he  fell  sick. 
I  borrowed  money  to  send  to  him,  and 
when  once  in  the  clutches  of  usurers,  all 
was  lost.  By  degrees  I  have  sold  all  that 
we  had,  and  to-day  the  tax  gatherer 
threatens  to  deprive  me  of  the  last  shel- 
ter which  remains  to  me  and  my  chil- 
dren." 

"Believe  me,  my  good  woman,"  said 
the  tax  gatherer,  "  it  is  not  I,  who" — 

Brillat-Savarin  took  upon  his  knife  the 
last  morsel  of  cheese  that  remained  upon 
the  dish ;  he  ate  it  gravely  ;  it  was  a  final 
trial. 

"  Excellent !"  ho  said ;  "  and  could  you 
make  such  cheeses,  Julienne,  and  send 
them  to  Paris  ?" 

"  As  many  as  you  please,  sir  !  I  have 
often  made  them." 

"And  at  what  price  would  you  sell 
them?" 

"  Why,  sir,  they  should  bring  six  sous, 
if  I  am  to  earn  a  livelihood." 

"  Six  sous !  Reflect,  Julienne,  you 
have  two  children,  you  are  in  debt,  and 
your  husband  is  in  the  army.  You  must 
sell  your  cheeses  for  thirty  sous.  At  Pa- 
ris a  cheese  that  is  not  rather  dear,  is 
n«'ver  thought  good.  You  must  send  a 
hundred  of  your  cheeses  to  Madame 
Che  vet  at  the  Palais  Royale,  with  a  bill 
receipted,  for  I  am  going  to  pay  you  for 
them  in  advance." 

With  these  words  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  seven  napoleons,  to  which  he  added 
two  crowns,  and  placed  them  upon  the 
table. 

"  Pay  the  tax  gatherer  his  dues,"  he  said, 
"  and  set  to  work.  When  Madame  Chevet 
has  sold  these  cheeses,  she  will  write  to  you 
for  more,  which  you  will  send  with  a  bilU 
not  receiptfti;  tJafcu  ^wx.  TssaaJv.  TfisSi«&  ^- 
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rangements  with  a  banker  in  Grenoble, 
>yho  will  act  as  agent  between  Madame 
Chevet  and  yourself." 

Julienne  overwhelmed  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  Brillat-Savarin 
asserted  that  it  was  he  who  was  the 
obliged  party,  since  he  had  discovered  an 
unknown  dish,  a  now  enjoyment  for  which 
his  friends,  the  gourmands  of  Paris,  would 
be  highly  indebted  to  him.  He  took  his 
fowling-piece,  threw  his  game-bag  across 
his  broad  shoulders,  and  started  off  to 
resume  his  hunt,  and  thus  escape  the 
thanks  of  the  peasant  woman  of  Dauphin6, 
and  the  obsequious  salutations  of  the  tax 
gatherer. 

Not  long  after,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  extolled  the  cheese  of  Vif  to  M. 
d'Aigrefeuille,  that  intelligent  disciple  of 
the  gastronomic  tastes  of  Cambaceres. 
The  cheese  of  Vif  appeared  upon  the 
table  of  the  arch -chancellor,  and  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  it  was  eaten  in  great 
moderation.  It  was  declared  good,  but 
they  reproached  Brillat-Savarin  for  hav- 
ing suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
too  sudden  an  enthusiasm,  and  for  not 
having  taken  into  account  his  condition, 
when  he  tasted  it  for  tlie  first  time,  the 
absence  of  all  other  viands,  and  an  appe- 
tite excited  bv  tlie  keen  air  of  the  moun- 
tains.  Brillat-Savarin,  they  said,  had 
been  moved,  doubtless,  with  compassion 
at  the  sight  of  the  unhappy  woman's  pov- 
erty, and  his  heart  had  influenced  the 
judgment  of  his  palate.  The  cheese  of 
Vif  was  declared  to  be  inferior  to  Chester 
or  to  Stilton,  and  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  never  bear  away  the  palm  from  its 
neighbor  of  Sassenage.  Nevertheless  it 
had  its  day,  like  every  thing  that  is  new  in 
Paris ;  but  this  day  at  last  declined,  and 
in  1815,  after  the  brittle  of  Waterloo,  the 
cheese  of  Vif  was  no  longer  spoken  of. 
Brillat-Savarin,  himself,  had  forgotten  that 
mine,  whose  veins  had  not  yielded  the 
treasures  which  they  had  promised.  He 
was  like  all  the  world,  absorbed  in  the 
grave  affairs  which  then  occupied  Europe, 
and  more  especially  France,  when  on 
rising  one  morning,  after  having  sat  late 
at  his  desk  the  night  before,  a  letter  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 


a  dinner  from  a  captain  who  is  under  the 
greatest  obligation  to  you,  and  who,  de^ 
pairing  of  ever  being  able  to  pay  his  debt 
of  gratitude,  wishes  at  least  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  thanking  you, » glass  in  hand. 
As  he  hopes  you  will  not  refuse  him  thii 
additional  favor,  he  will  have  the  honor 
to  call  for  you  at  five  o'clock  this  eyeniag." 

"  No  signature  !"  said  Brillat-SavaniL 
"A  captain!  Well,  well,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  put  up  with  a  poor  dinner,  at 
some  restaurateur  of  the  third  class ;  but 
never  mind  I" 

Brillat-Savarin  happened  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  in  one  of  those  disagreeaUe 
moods,  in  which  almost  every  man  finds 
himself,  when  he  has  passed  at  labor  i 
good  portion  of  the  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  sleep ;  in  the  mood,  indeed,  oC 
every  man  of  sense,  who  feels  that  he  has 
become  temporarily  stupid ;  who  finds  tbs 
air  damp,  the  time  slow,  and  the  atmos- 
phere oppressive.  He  breakfasted,  there- 
fore, upon  a  cup  of  chocolate,  pcofiimed 
with  ambergris,  a  preparation  that  he  re- 
commends in  such  cases,  and  waited. 

At  five  o'clock  a  domestic  ushered  into 
his  saloon,  a  handsome  man  of  about 
thirty- six  years  of  age;  he  wore  on  his 
breast  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ; 
his  wife  was  leaning  upon  his  arm,  and 
they  were  followed  by  two  lads,  the  eldest 
of  which  could  not  be  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  captain  embraced 
Brillat-Savarin,  and  his  wife  and  children 
did  the  same ;  the  councillor  submitted  to 
these  caresses  without  remonstrance. 
They  descended  the  stairs,  stepped  into  t 
carriage,  and  the  coachman  was  directed 
to  drive  to  the  Rocher  du  Cancale. 

"  I  am  saved  !"  thought  Brillat-Savarin, 
who  feared  that  he  was  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  plain  family  dinner,  and  who» 
besides,  set  a  high  value  upon  the  fish  and 
game  of  the  Rocher  du  Cancale. 

He  was  led  into  an  apartment,  where  t 
splendid  first  course  augured  well  for  the 
two  courses  which  were  to  follow.  All 
took  their  seats,  but  at  the  moment  of 
unfolding  the  napkins,  Brillat-Savarin 
said — 

"  Excuse  me,  but  who    are   you,  my 


// 


good  friends?  worthy  people  doubtless; 
and  you,  ciptain,  a  brave  officer.     I  do 
Sir — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  ac(iftift\  uoX.  ^«a>j^\i  \\.\  VwX.  oi^a  \a  not  sorry  to 
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now  more  of  his  companions  at  table ; 
ell  me,  therefore,  your  name,  captain,  if 
'oa  please." 

"Let  us  dine,"  replied  the  captain, 
'and  you  will  then  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
lame  me  yourself." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  out  to  his  guest 
lome  oysters  of  Ostende,  as  fresh  as  they 
vere  fat  and  inviting.  The  dinner  was 
Euiltleas.  The  cook  of  the  Rocker  du 
Cancaie  had  surpassed  himself,  and  at  the 
Meond  course,  a  pheasant,  a  la  sainte- 
d&ttnce,  was  served  up,  according  to  a 
method  recommended  by  Brillat-Savarin 
himself.  At  last  came  the  dessert.  After 
two  sumptuous  courses,  it  seemed  reason- 
ibk  to  expect  that  it  would  be  worthy  of 
10  excellent  a  dinner.  It  consisted,  how- 
ever, merely  of  a  small,  white,  round 
diec»e,  which  the  waiter,  with  a  grave  air, 
I^Bced  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  At  the 
wne  moment  an  old  dog  made  his  way 
■to  the  dining-room,  and  rushed  between 
"tte  legs  of  the  guests. 

"Down,  Bryan!  down,  Bryan!"  said 
the  captain. 

"mon  DieuT  cried  Brillat-Savarin, 
took  bv  a  sudden  remembrance,  **  the 
•heese  of  Vif!  Bryan,  who  devoured  my 
iwst  chicken  ten  years  ago !  You  are 
Jnlienne,  madam?" 

"  And  I  am  Philippe  Jazel,  the  liusband 
of  a  wife,  and  the  father  of  children,  whom 
^on,  sir,  saved  from  poverty." 

The  kind  and  worthy  magistrate  was 
igain  clasped  in  the  arms  of  this  grateful 
anuly ;  and  when  the  general  emotion  had 
lomewhat  subsided,  and  to  the  solitary 
sheese  of  Vif  were  added  champagne  and 
ihe  fmita  of  the  season,  Brillat-Savarin 
hmI: 

"This  poor  cheese  of  Yif  has  not  made 
its  fortune  in  Paris.  The  Parisians  would 
not  bite  at  it.     It  has  never  been  popu- 

"  Still,  it  has  made  our  fortune,"  replied 
Julienne.     "Madame  Chevet  has  taken  a 


great  number  from  me,  to  say  nothing  of 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux." 

'*  It  seems  that  the  departments  have  a 
better  taste  than  the  capital,"  said  Brillat- 
Savarin. 

"  From  that  moment  good  fortune 
seemed  to  attend  my  wife,"  said  the  cap- 
tain; *' she  paid  her  debts,  and  educated 
her  children ;  a  rich  uncle  died  not  long 
after,  and  left  her  all  his  wealth ;  she  then 
purchased  back  the  land  which  she  had 
sold,  and  planted  it  with  mulberry  trees. 
Yes,  sir,  it  is  even  better  to  raise  silkworms 
than  to  sell  cheeses.  Julienne  is,  to-day, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  lucrative  establish- 
ment in  the  department.  As  for  myself, 
at  the  time  when  Julienne  had  the  good 
fortune  to  provide  you  with  so  wretched 
a  dinner  at  Vif,  I  was  ill  at  Paris.  I 
quickly  recovered,  however,  and  rejoined 
my  regiment.  I  have  fought  in  man- 
battles,  sir,  and  you  see  how  I  have  been 
recompensed ;  I  have  the  cross,  and  am  a 
captain.  My  poor  captain,  M.  Robert, 
who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  fell  at  my  side,  upon  the  field  of 
honor.  Ah,  sir,"  continued  Jazel,  again 
chisping  the  magistrate's  hand,  "  your 
benefits  were  not  bestowed  upon  ingrates; 
what  can  we  do  for  you  ?" 

This  poor  family  could  do  nothing  for  a 
councillor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation ;  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  continued  to  pro- 
tect them ;  obtained  places  for  each  of  the 
sons  ;  through  his'  patronage,  and  thanks 
to  the  brilliant  condition  of  the  service, 
the  captain  was  soon  appointed  a  com- 
mandant. 

Brillat-Savarin,  who  has  enriched  his 
work  with  many  personal  anecdotes,  has 
neglected  to  insert  this,  and  many  others 
which  do  him  no  less  honor ;  a  good  citizen, 
an  irreproachable  magistrate,  and  a  gour- 
mand as  amiable  as  erudite,  he  never  re- 
proached Napoleon  with  but  one  fault : 

"His  majesty,  emperor,  and  king,"  he 
often  said,  "  always  ate  too  fast." 
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CONGRESSIONAL    SUMMARY. 


CESSION  OF  THE  EVERGLADES  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  our  summary  for  February  we  were  com- 
pelled from  want  of  space  to  break  off  from  this 
subject. 

On  Friday,  22d  December,  the  debate  on  the 
above  bill  was  continued.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Yulee,  the  condition  requiring  the  State  to 
commence  the  work  in  two  and  complete  it  in 
ten  years,  was  stricken  out 

Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to 
amend  the  bill  so  as  to  appropriate  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  have  the  everglades  explored,  and  a  report 
made  to  Congress,  as  soon  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  action 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  them.    He  did  this, 
he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  bill,  and  to  ascertain  how 
far  thev  were  to  depart  from  the  usual  legisla- 
tion ot  Congress  on  this  subject.    They  had 
had  propositions  from   Arkansas,  and  might 
have,  should  this  bill  pass,  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  where  there  are  public  lands,  for 
grants  of  all  swamp  lands  witnin  their  respect- 
ive limits.     He  was  willing,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  have  all 
this  land  explored  by  the  topographical  engi- 
neers of  the  United  States,  and  reports  made 
by  them,  stating  the   nature  of  the  improve- 
ments which  ought  to  be  made,  the  quantity  of 
land  which  would  thereby  be  rendered  saleable, 
its  value,  and  the  expense  attendant  upon  these 
improvements.    He  then  proceeded  to  remark 
upon  the  vagueness  of  the  information  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  as  to  the  nature  and  expense 
of  the  work  to  be  performed ;  but,  he  continued, 
his  objection  to  tne  whole  bill  lay  a  little  be- 
yond this.     He  wished,  if  it  could  be  done,  to 
allow  the  General  Government  to  retain  its 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  public  lands, 
not  only  in  Florida  and  Arkansas,  but  in  every 
other    State   construct    all  necessary  drains, 
and    then    sell    the  lands    and  allow   every 
State  in  the  Union  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  in  an  equal  interest. 
But,  as  he  would  not  play  the  policy  of  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  if  the  Government  will  not  do 
this,  then  rather  than  that  the  country  should 
remain  in  its  present  unproductive  condition, 
he  would  be  in  favor  of  the   States  draining 
these  lands,  and  appropriating  them  to  some 
useful  purpose.     But  he  believed  the  General 
Government  would  do  it  better  than  the  States, 
And  ought  to  do  it.    He  did  uol  knovi  bwl  \)t^\. 


after  they  had  sent  cat  compe&ot  engiiM 

explore,  to  level,  and  to  estimate  toB  c 

such  a  proceeding,  and  bad  received  frai 

a  full  report  of  wwX  they  had  done,  they 

ultimately  adopt  the  coarse  now  propoH 

give  these  lands  to  the  States  in  wnid 

Ge.    By  obtaining  this  knowledge,  tbe| 

determine  whether  to  do  so  or  not ;  and ' 

formation  thus  acquired  would  be  of  gte 

ue  to  the  States  to  whom  such  lands  ni 

griven.    The  estimate  of  the  maximnBi  < 

Oils  work  is  $500,000.    Could  the  worii 

complished  for  that  sum,  it  would  UL 

Grencral  Government  one,  two  or  thrai 

at  the  farthest,  to  do  it ;  whereas,  if  it 

be  commenced  by  the  State  within  two 

especially  under  the  present  conditio! 

finances,  its  completion  need  not  be  ea 

for  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  leti 

Mr.  Westcott  contended  that  a  topj 

cal  survey  of  these  lands  would  be  pi 

useless  to  Congress.    They  had  alrai 

thentic  information  from  various  most  re 

ble  sources,  all  of  them  agreeing  tha 

lands  were  perfectly  worthless,  and  woi 

pay  the  cost  of  surveying.     The  questi 

pounded  by  the  Senator,  if  he  mistook  m 

whether  Congress  was  prepared  to  enti 

the  business  of  improvement  with  roj 

these  lands,  as  well  as  to  those  overflo 

the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries? 

were  some  who  entertained  constitutk) 

jections  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  toe 

the  value  of  either  public  or  private  li 

making  public  improvements  within  the 

But  he  (Mr.  Westcott)  had  other  d^ 

Of  all  public  improvements,  those  devis 

ried  on,  and  completed  by  the  Federal  ( 

ment  were  the  worst.    It  takes  a  year 

pare  to  enter  upon  the  work ;  another 

make  the  necessary  reconnoissances  a 

veys ;  another  year  to  put  the  results  is 

form,  in  printed  statements  and  maps ; 

year  to  bring  the  matter  before  Congre 

other  year  or  two  to  have  it  criticised  a 

vassed;  and  some  three  or  four  yea; 

that  to  get  an  act  passed  authorizing  tl 

mencement  of  the  work.     Except  wor 

peculiarly  scientific  character,  the  army 

were  the  worst  persons  to  be  employed  o 

They  are  gallant  in  warfare,  but  the 

very  little  of  other  matters.     He  woalc 

trust  the  execution  of  a  work  to  a  p 

civil  engineer  than  to  the  whole  corps  < 

g;c^^\c;di  ^w^w^^i^^  «&  hi^h  a  respec 
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■4  for  most  of  them.  It  would  be  executed 
afinitely  better  by  officers  appointed  by  the 
kate,  who  would  be  interested  in  baring  it 
looe  effectually. 

Mr.  Downs,  of  Louisiana,  contended  for  the 
pneral  principle  embraced  in  this  bill.  All 
idmit,  he  said,  that  it  is  an  interference  with 
die  authority  and  resources  of  a  State,  to  hold 
hrge  bodies  of  public  land  within  it  which 
wn  not  available  either  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Oaneral  Government  or  for  the  use  of  the  State. 
■ore  was  not  less  than  one^ighth  of  the  State 
tf  Florida  totally  worthless  both  to  that  State 
mtd  the  General  Government.  The  State 
lUiikB  that,  instead  of  permitting  these  lands  to 
noiain  a  desert,  where  a  human  being  can 
leaicely  penetrate  either  by  land  or  water,  she 
tan  make  them  available.  This  fact  being 
atis&ctorily  ascertained,  there  ought  to  be  no 
hnhaUon  in  ceding  them  even  without  condi- 


•  In  reply  to  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Downs, 
tfnt  Mr.  Underwood  s  amendment  cmbraccnl 
Ae  principle  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
iof  tne  public  lands,  the  latter  stated  that  his 
amendment  did  not  touch  that  question.  He 
lad  only  referred  to  that  policy  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
■faliem  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  those 
Jude.  The  simple  question  upon  the  amend- 
■ent  was,  whether  they  should,  b^  a  little  de- 
ky,  get  more  information,  or  give  away  at 
seven  million  eight  hunurcHl  thousand 
of  Und  7  His  friend  from  Florida  must 
him  if  be  had  more  confidonce  in  tiie 
oflcen  of  the  topographical  corps  th:ui  in  any 
nntlemen  who  might  oe  selected  for  the  occa- 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  considered  it 
itterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  General 
Gotemment  to  attempt  improving  those  lands. 
There  iMd  not  been  a  single  instance  of  such 
aneasnre  being  adopted  since  the  formation 
of  the  Government.  Mr.  Underwood  replied, 
that  in  all  applications  heretofore  for  the  ces- 
sion of  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  principle  upon  which  they  had 
been  sought  to  be  justified  was,  that  it  would 
render  the  land  still  retained  by  the  Government 
so  mnch  the  more  valuable.  Why  may  not  the 
Government,  he  asked,  accomplish  the  same 
object  by  opening  a  canal  or  otherwise  draining 
the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  whole 
so  mnch  the  more  valuable  7 

Mr.  Benton  thought  the  officers  of  the  (len- 
oral  Land  Office  were  the  proper  persons  to 
look  to  for  SDch  information  as  they  mi^ht  need 
in  relation  to  these  matters.  In  an  olhcial  re- 
port from  this  source  they  were  told  that  the 
everglades  could  not  be  surveyed  without  iirst 
bring  drained.  So,  then,  they  had  all  the  in- 
formation thev  needed  in  order  to  act  dcfini- 
tively  upon  this  bill.  There  is  an  axiom  that 
when   any  property  passes  from  hands  that 


cannot  use  it  into  hands  that  can  use  it,  there 
is  a  public  gain,  and  it  was  in  that  point  of 
view  that  he  regarded  all  these  inundated  lands 
in  the  United  States.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
Federal  Government  making  money  by  any 
operation  it  en^ges  in.  He  did  not  think  it 
could  do  so,  anuit  ought  not  if  it  could.  Upon 
national  considerations,  as  well  as  upon  those 
which  apply  to  the  State,  he  tliouglit  it  impor- 
tant that  they  should  pass  this  bill. 

The  further  consiaeration  of  the  bill  was 
here  postponed  ;  and  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  mainly  occupied,  until  aAer  the  holy- 
davs,  with  private  and  other  bills  of  little  gene- 
ral interest.  The  only  question  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  since  occupied  the 
attention  of  Congress,  was  the  Bill  for  the 

DRAINAGE  OF  SWAMP  LANES. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  Mr.  Vinton  moved 
to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  giving  to  I<ouisiana 
the  overflowed  and  swamp  lands  in  that  State, 
now  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  his  motion  did  not 
prevail ;  yeas,  45 ;  nays,  100. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading;. 

Mr.  Vinton  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  first 
taken.  lie  said  that  he  would  bo  glad  to  give 
his  support  to  the  bill,  if  he  could  believe  that 
it  could  be  done  without  Fctting  a  precedent 
which  would  involve  the  Government  in  very 
great  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  public  lands 
hereafter,  l^his  bill  proposed  to  do  what  never 
has  been  done  before.  It  does  not  undertake 
to  tell  the  amount  of  lands  in  Louisiana  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Pass  this  bill,  and  you  cannot 
sell  lands  there  until  it  be  decided  what  lands 
are  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  cfTect  is  to  take 
every  foot  of  land  out  of  the  market,  until  tlie 
fact  is  settled  by  somebody. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  said  that  Congress  had 
last  session  pas^d  a  law  authorizing  those  who 
had  selected  lands  unfit  for  cultivation,  to  select 
other  lands  in  lieu  thereof.  Mr.  Vinton  replied, 
that  that  subject  bore  no  relation  to  this.  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  measure  was  tliis. 
Many  years  ago,  under  a  resolution  which  was 
passed,  the  land  officers  and  receivers  were  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Government  what  lands 
were  unfit  for  cultivation.  They  reported  three 
fourths  in  Florida,  Alabama,  I^uisiana,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  and  even  in  Illinois,  one  of  tho 
richest  countries  in  the  world.  1  f  this  bill  pass, 
these  States  will  come  in  on  Congress  for  simi- 
lar favors,  and  witli  just  as  much  reason.  The 
swamp  lands  co.st  twice  as  much  for  the  sur- 
veys as  the  other  lands. 

Mr.  Thibodeaux  said,  that  to  his  fiersonal 
knowledge,  surveyors,  in  order  to  draw  money 
from  the  Trcasurvi  surveyed  the  marshes  which 
have  not  been  sold,  and  never  will  be.  Mr. 
Vinton  replied,  that  the  bill  grants  all  the  lands 
which  have  not  been  surveyed.  Mr.  Ilarman- 
son  said,  Ibat  \)l[vc  iv\»o^y!i  ol  ^<ct«i^  ^*v  %^%s&k^ 
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lands  in  I/)U8iana  was  originally  five  millions. 
That  State  had  made  thirteen  hnndred  miles  of 
levees  at  a  cost  of  more  than  eisfht  millions  of 
dollars ;  by  this  three  millions  of  acres  had  been 
rendered  Ht  for  cultivation,  and  the  Government, 
without  contributing  a  dollar  in  return  for  these 
advantatrcs,  had  nut  the  money  derived  from 
the  siilos  into  tlie  Treasury.  The  lives  of  some 
of  tlio  people  of  Iiouisiana  depended  upon  the 
passage  of  this  bill;  much  of  the  land  was  now 
overflowed.  Pass  it  and  the  place  of  pestilence 
will  be  made  a  place  of  health. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Brodhead  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill,  Mr.  Boydon  moved  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived,  and  it 
was  then  passed ;  yeas,  101 ;  nays,  61. 

CASE  OF  A  HEW  YORK  SANTA  FE  TRADER. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  the  Bill  for  the  relief 
of  IVtor  X.  Harmony,  of  New  York,  was  taken 
up  in  the  Senate  on  motion  of  Mr.  Yulee.  It 
appears  that  in  the  spring  of  1846,  Mr.  Har- 
mony left  St.  Louis  with  a  large  caravan  q[ 
merch:indi.«e  for  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua; 
near  Santa  Fe  he  was  stopped  by  the  advanced 
corps  of  General  Kearny  s  army,  and  ordered 
into  the  rear  with  his  train,  and  was  informed 
that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  he  being  ignorant  of  it  up  to  that 
time.  Subsequently,  however,  Mr.  Harmony 
was  permitted  to  leave  Santa  Fe  and  to  move  on 
with  his  caravan  toward  Chihuahua,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  original  intention,  under  information 
that  lie  would  be  allowed  by  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities to  trade  with  the  ^Jexican  people.  On 
his  way  he  was  intercepted  by  Col.  Doniphan 
on  his  march  to  Chihuahua ;  his  mules  and 
wagons  were  pressed  into  the  public  service, 
and  cmj)loyed  as  part  of  the  army  train  till  their 
arrival  at  Chihuahua.  The  fatigues  of  the 
march  broke  down  the  animals  of  the  caravan. 
The  goods  were  declared  to  be  contraband  of 
war  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  all  Mexi- 
cans were  declared  to  l)e  traitors  who  should 
trade  for  them.  After  remaining  in  ('hihauhua 
some  two  months,  Colonel  I)onij)han  moved  on 
to  Saltillo,  and  ofteretl  his  army  as  an  escort  to 
Mr.  Harmony's  train,  if  he  should  think  fit  to 
accompany  the  troops.  Mr.  Harmony  could 
not  go  from  the  crippled  condition  of  liis  mules ; 
and  thus  the  animals,  the  wagons,  and  the 
goo<ls  were  lost.  The  Bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  provides  for  compfmsation  for  the  mules 
and  wagons.  The  committee  of  the  Senate 
report  an  amendment,  providing  an  indemnity 
for  the  other  property — that  is,  the  goods  of 
the  caravan.  The  whole  bill  will  amount  to 
$80,000  or  8100,000. 

Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Underwood, 
Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Hale,  and  31  r. 
Upham  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill  as 
amended. 
Mr  Calhoun,  Mr.  Miles,  and  Mr.  "Biadbwrj 


opposed  the  amendment  making  restitution  for 
the  goods. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  and  the  Bill 
passed. — New  YorkHertSd, 

ARMS  FOR  CALIFORiaA  ADTEHTURERS. 


On  the  22d  February,  the  Senate  by  untOH 
mous  consent  took  up  for  consideratim  the 
joint  resolution  in  favor  of  famishing  emigraoU 
to  California,  New  Mexico,  iind  Oregon  with  | 
arms  and  ammunition  from  the  public  8toref,it 
tho  ^vemment  price. 

The  Bill  was  paued  after  a  few  ezplanatoiy 
remarks. 

A  K£W  DEPARTMENT  OF  TH£  GOVXRRMEXT. 

A  report  of  a  Bill  to  establish  a  depaitmeiit 
of  the  interior  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  12th  of  Februaiy,by 
Mr.  Vinton  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  This  Bill  was  opposed  by  sevenl  of 
the  members  on  the  ground  that  it  was  brooglit 
forward  too  late  in  the  session.  The  Bill  wu 
however  read.  It  enacts  that  from  and  after 
this  net  there  shall  be  created  a  new  execntive 
department  of  the  government,  to  he  called  the 
Department  of  the  Interior ;  the  head  of  which 
is  to  be  called  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  to  receive  the 
same  salary  as  tlie  other  secretaries,  $6000. 
Tlie  Bill  (fefmes  the  duties  of  the  new  office 
and  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  and  for  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  Bill  was  then  o^ 
dered  to  be  printed  to  enable  the  members  to 
look  into  it. 

On  the  15th  February,  the  House  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  after  some 
debate  the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  BiU 
was  taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  acK^ided  in  the 
affirmative.  Yeas  112.  Nays  78.  The  title 
of  the  Bill  was  altered  to  an  Act  to  Establish 
the  Home  Department.  The  Bill  w*asthe  next 
day  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  duly  signed  by 
the  S])eaker,  by  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

On  the  17th  of  Februarv,  this  Bill  was  read 
in  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
Finance. 

On  tlie  3d  of  March,  the  Home  Department 
Bill  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  Tho  Departr 
ment  was  to  inchide  tlie  Bureau  of  Pensions, 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Patent  Office.  The  debate 
was  animated,  and  was  conducted  by  ^Icssrs. 
Kinjj,  Cameron,  Bright,  Jefferson  Davis,  Cal- 
houn, and  Foote.  It  was  continued  in  the  even- 
ing session,  when  the  Bill  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  sup|X)rted  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  Mr.  Downs. 

TUc  Home  Department  Bill  then  passed— 
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THE  MQJCAGE  QUESTION. 

In  the  HoDse  of  Representatives,  on  the  21st 
February,  this  bill  was  taken  up,  retriilating 
the  mileage  of  members,  and  providing;  tluit  the 
difltance  for  wliich  mileage  shall  be  allowed  be 
computed  by  the  shortest  continuous  mail 
route ;  and  likewise  restricting  the  amount  to 
te  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Biembers.  After  some  debate,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called  for,  and  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  and  decided  in  the  allirmative  by — 
yeis,  167 ;  nays,  16. 

FOREIGN  PAUPERS. 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  Senate  took  up 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
8th  of  that  month,  directing  an  inquiry  to  bo 
mide  into  tho  expediency  of  requiring  security 
from  emigrant  {Niupers,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  a  public  charge.  An 
•mendment  making  provision  for  printing  cer- 
tain directions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
nbject,  was  then  submitted  and  agreed  to,  and 
the  resolution  adopted. 

BELIEF  TO  SUFFERERS  BY  THE   WAR. 

A  bill  was  reported  in  the  House  on  tho  12th 
February,  making  provisions  for  the  families  of 
tboee  who  have  died  since  the  war  of  wounds 
leeeived,  or  diseases  contracted  in  Me.xican 
KTvice.  The  bill  was  considered,  read,  and 
ptned. — New  York  Herald. 

avn.  AHD   DIPLOMATIC  APFRUl'RIATION   BILL. 

The  chief  battle-ground  of  the  contending 
ptitiee  of  the  North  and  Soutli  has,  since  our 
nst  summary,  been  an  atnendincnt,  1  tucked  by 
Mr.  Walker,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to 
the  bill  for  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  Government.  The 
amendment  provided,  *^  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  to  extend  the  revenue  law.^,  the 
navigation  laws,  the  Indian  laws,  with  all  other 
general  laws  of  tho  United  States,  as  far  as  ap- 
plicable, over  the  territory  of  California  and  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico." 

On  the  12tli  February  the  Senate  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
AID  diplomatic  kxpkiises  of  tlio  Govenimcnt 
ibr  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Several  amendments  were  recomrnen(l«»d  by 
the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Atherton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  ihem. 

All  the  amendments  pro|)OHed,  except  one, 
were  then  adopted  collectively,  without  o[)posi- 
tk>n.     The  bill  contains  a  provision  for  the 

ABOLITION   OF  FLOGGING  IN   THE   NAVY, 

Hrhich  the  Finance  Committee  recommended 
ihonld  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  op[)osed 
to  this  recommendation,  and  made  an  elofiuent 
ipeech  against  the  whoJe  system  of  (logging. 


Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  spoke  at  some 
lenatii  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida,  made  a  few  remarks 
in  favor  of  t'triking  out  tliis  provision,  chiefly 
on  tiie  ground  that  it  did  not  appropriately  be- 
long to  this  bill.  It  would  be  Iwtter  to  let  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  look  into  th'^  sub- 
ject of  Hogging;  and  if  they  should  find  it  pro- 
per and  convenient  to  do  so,  they  might  then 
reconunend  a  suit')])le  law  for  abolishint;  it. 

Mr.  Niles  spoke  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  tho  Committee,  and  Messrs.  Biuler, 
Brcese,  Clayton,  Phelps,  in  favor  of  striking 
out  the  clause.  The  (juestiun  was  taken,  and 
the  motion  to  strike  out  carried. 

On  the  2Uth  Feb.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Wisconsin, 
sul)millL'd  an  amendment  for  the  extension  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
(California  and  New  .Me.\ico ;  also  to  ext("nd  tiie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  gene- 
rjil  laws  which  are  applicable,  over  the  same  ; 
likewise,  that  the  President  apjwint  theollicers 
and  make  the  iieces?«arv  reguhitions  to  carry 
these  provisions  into  (^(I'ecl — the  objoct  being 
to  preserve  order  and  arlmiuisier  justice  in  these 
territori»»s. 

Air.  Bt"ll,  of  Tennop."«ee.  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  providing  for  a  State 
Govcrnuient  in  California,  and  striking  out  of 
Mr.  Walker's  amendment  everything  which  is 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Beirs  projxjsition. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  tljo  |)roprifty  of 
Mr.  Bell's  amendment,  which  was  sustained  by 
the  (yhair  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  Se- 
nators, said,  that  he  was  mnch  embarrassed  by 
the  disa|»probation  evinced  by  several  of  the 
Senators  to  his  proposition  ;  but  a  sense  of  duty 
prompted  iiim  to  persist,  however  unpleasant 
it  might  be.  lie  saw  that  it  was  the  only 
chance  for  getting  a  vote  on  this  most  import- 
ant Biiiyect.  Without  concluding  his  remark.**, 
at  the  suggestion  of  several  Senators,  Mr.  Bell 
gave  way. 

On  the  21st.  Mr.  Bell  resumed  his  remarks 
in  supi)ort  of  tho  amondment  he  had  siihuiitted. 
Ho  contended,  that  the  creation  of  a  Sluio  Gov- 
ernment, as  provided  for  in  hi8auiendment,waa 
strictly  constitutional,  and  procnedcd  to  show 
that  such  an  amendmrnt  could  be  projx.'rly  en- 
grailed upon  tho  hill  w-hich  was  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  rose  and  addressed 
the  Senate,  in  an  able  and  ehxiuent  spcecli,  de- 
nouncing in  warm  It-rius  the  propositi»ni  of  the 
honorable  Senator fmrn  Tennessee.  The  mode 
wliicii  the  m'titleman  had  taken  to  intnxliice  it 
was  a  departure  from  all  parliamentary  prece- 
dent, anu  contrary  to  every  rule  of  propriety. 
He  replied  to  the  argiiineiils  of  the  SfuatDr,  and 
took  exception  to  .«ome  of  the  positions  which 
were  assumed  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  on  motion, 
on  Mr.  Beirs  amendment.  The  result  was, 
yeas,  4 ;  nays,  39. 

The  vote  on  Mr.  Walker's  amendment  was 
postponed,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
revisal. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Webster  submitted  a  few 
remarks,  with  reference  to  the  territorial  ques- 
tion. He  concluded  by  exhibiting  a  paper 
which  he  proposed  to  offer,  hereafter,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  general  appropriation  bill, 
authorizing  the  President  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico  and  California,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  authority  and  order  in 
those  territories,  directing  him  to  employ  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  of  the  army  and  na- 
vy ;  the  existing  laws  to  remain  in  force  there, 
and  officers  appointed  to  see  that  they  are  re- 
gularly executed ;  martini  law  not  to  be  pro- 
claimed at  any  time,  and  an  appropriation  to  be 
made  by  the  Government,  with  the  view  of  car- 
rying out  the  object  of  the  bill.  The  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  the  23d,  the  Senate  resumed  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  submitted,  as  an 
amendment  to  Mr.  Walker's  amendment,  the 
proposition  of  which  he  had  given  notice  on 
Wednesday.  It  provides  for  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment to  be  extended  over  New  Mexico  and 
California. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate, 
in  an  eloquent  speech.  lie  said,  the  Senate 
and  the  country  would  bear  him  witness,  that 
he  had  no  hand  in  bringing  al)out  the  state  of 
things  which  had  called  for  these  proceedings. 
The  state  of  things  now  existed ;  and  the  busi- 
ness in  which  tlie  Senate  was  now  engaged 
showed,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  imj>olicy 
of  their  territorial  acquisitions  upon  the  South- 
ern border.  But  things  past  should  not  be 
mingled  with  things  present.  Sufficient  for  the 
day  was  the  evil  thereof  It  was  not  well  to 
dwell  too  much  on  the  past,  nor  wise  to  attempt 
too  much  for  the  future.  Our  present  duty  was 
to  give  a  peaceable  government  to  California, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  well-disposed  residents, 
and  to  restrain  those  who  were  evil-disposed. 
We  should  not  go  beyond  this  object  at  present. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  execute  the  re- 
venue laws.  It  could  not  be  done  without 
courts,  which  could  only  be  established  under 
a  regular  government.  Any  government  for 
those  territories  must,  at  present,  be  substan- 
tially military.  A  bill  had  come  from  the  House, 
for  extending  the  revenue  laws  over  the  terri- 
tories. The  course  he  would  recommend  to 
the  Senate  would  be,  to  resist  all  these  amend- 
ments to  the  general  appropriation  bill ;  and 
when  that  bill  should  be  disposed  of,  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  the  territories,  and  act  indepen- 
dently on  it.  If  the  Senate  should  see  fit  to 
adopt  this  course,  when  the  House-bill  alluded 
to  came  up,  he  would  move  to  fiU\ke  o\xl  «.\\  ^^- 


ter  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  proposi- 
tion handed  in  ny  him  on  Wednesday.  Tbs 
disposition  which  had  been  manifested  by  the 
Senate  showed,  that  none  of  these  amendments 
to  the  general  appropriation  bill  were  accepta- 
ble. He  had  avoided,  and  would  avoid  all  ei* 
traneous  subjects,  and  would  bring  up  no  so^ 
jects  which  were  calculated  to  excite  local  pre* 
judices.  He  would  oppose  all  movements  which 
were  calculated  to  prevent  tlie  adoption  oft 
secure  system  for  regulating  and  preserviiy 
peace  in  the  new  territories. 

The  Senate  adjourned  without  taking  laj 
further  action  on  the  bill. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  um 
evening,  a  debate  arose,  incidentally,  on  the 
question  of  the  new  territories,  and  which  «e 
cannot  refrain  from  giving,  in  order  to  affixd 
our  readers  the  peru^  of  a  sketch  of  one  of  the 
most  able  speeches  which  has  hoea  delivered 
during  the  late  Session.  It  was  induced  hy 
some  observations  offered  by  Mr.  Tunk^i  a 
Illinois,  who  said : 

That  as  this  was  perhaps  the  last  time  thit 
his  voice  would  be  heard  in  that  hall,  he  pi> 
posed  to  make  a  few  remarks,  expressive  of 
some  views  which  he  held  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and,  in  connection  with  this  sutject, 
with  regard  to  the  territories  of  New  Bfexleo 
and  California.  He  held  it  to  be  the  doty  of  the 
present  Congress  to  provide  a  government  ftr 
each  of  those  territories,  and  for  this  he  had 
several  reasons.  First,  by  treaty  stipulatioos 
we  have  bound  ourselves  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  territories,  to  furnish  them  protection  un- 
til such  time  as  they  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  States.  Many  propositions  have  brai 
brought  before  Congress  pointing  to  this  resolt 
We  have  had  territorial  bills,  and  bills  which 
proposed  to  admit  those  territories  tnto  the 
Union  as  States.  He,  for  one,  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  giving  them  territorial,  and  not  State 
governments.  "It  is  well  known  to  even 
member,  that  there  are  now  people  in  the  terri- 
tories who  emigrated  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  They  have  gone  there,  many  of  them, 
to  take  up  permanent  abodes  ;  others,  to  arnan 
fortunes  and  return.  But  would  it  be  just  to 
those  people,  and  to  our  friends  and  brethren, 
to  impose  on  them  the  burden  and  expense  of 
State  governments?  Why,  these  cmignnti 
Iiavc  not  yet  houses  to  shelter  them  ;  their  fields 
are  not  yet  cultivated,  and  they  have  to  rely  on 
the  surrounding  country  for  their  means  of  sab- 
sistencc.  Should  we,  then,  throw  on  them  the 
burdens  of  State  government — burdens  never 
before  thrown  on  any  people  without  their  con- 
sent ?" 

Here  Mr.  Turner  was  interrupted  by  a  quef- 
tion  of  order,  which  the  Chairman  and  the 
House  decided  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  McClelland,  by  permission  of  his  col- 
leagues, said,  that  if  Congress  should  pass  a 
\\^'N  «iaXX\w^\^^  \i&o^Iq  of  California  to  fonnt 
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State  government,  it  was  for  the  people  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  law.  It  was  not  obligatory 
on  them.  He  would  vote  for  such  a  measure, 
to  let  the  people  there  come  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Turner  was  aware  that  there  are  many 
pereons  in  favor  of  State  ffovernments  for  tlie 
territories  at  this  time.  He  was  not  vain  of  his 
qnalitiesi  but  he  believed  that,  if  prejudices  w^ere 
entirely  laid  aside  and  stripped  of  externals,  he 
could  convince  every  member  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  create  State  governments  for  the  ter- 
ritories. There  are,  however,  so  many  exter- 
Mla,  that  the  minds  of  members  are  not  able  to 
receive  sound  arguments.  But  he  addressed 
Umself  to  his  constituents  and  to  the  country  ; 
kt  the  test  of  time  bear  him  out  whether  he  was 
right  or  wrong.  He  was  not  aware  that  tliere 
wee  any  large  or  respectable  body  of  citizens  of 
Mew  Mexico  or  California  who  wished  to  come 
iato  the  Union  as  States.  Conceiving  the  fact 
fttt  the  people  have  the  right  to  organize  State 
Governments,  and  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  he  would  ask  his  colleague,  whether 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  California  have 
Biet  in  convention  and  applied  for  admission  ? 
Until  they  made  application,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  tyranny  to  force  State  governments  uponthem. 
Miny  gentlemen  are  in  favor  of  this,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  avoiding  the  vexed  question  of  slave- 
ry. It  is  not  right  it  sliould  be  dodged  in  any 
wty.  It  should  be  met  boldly  and  fearlessly. 
So  long  as  slavery  tends  to  array  one  section 
■gainst  another,  it  should  be  settled,  some  way 
or  other.  It  threatens  the  permanence  of  the 
Union.  ^  He  then  took  up  and  reviewed,  in  con- 
demnation, the  Southern  address  of  members 
of  Congress. 

This  brought  up  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Virgi- 
nii,  who  said,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  admit- 
ting the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fbniia  as  States.  The  bill  which  had  be?n  pro- 
posed by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Preston,)  and  that 
Introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr. 
Dooglas,)  rest  on  the  same  basis,  and  must  be 
rejected  or  passed  on  the  same  foundation  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Both  these  measures,  how- 
ever, are  liable  to  objection ;  not,  in  his  opinion, 
fittd  objections.  He  looked  on  them  as  fur- 
nishing, at  a  critical  moment,  a  means  bv  which 
the  existing  diificultv  may  be  settled.  Mr. 
Madison  said,  that  the  right  of  Congress  to 
control  a  territory  was  founded  in  necessity, 
being  a  suspension  of  self-government;  and 
ought  never  to  be  extendea  farther,  and  con- 
tmued  longer,  than  occasion  may  require  it. 
V^e  have  the  national  safety  to  protect — the 
noet  important  and  imperative  obligation.  On 
he  other  hand,  government  and  laws  arc  to  be 
iTDvided  for  the  territories.  In  all  the  attempts 
litherto  made  there  has  not  been  success ;  but 
hey  have  been  rather  prolific  of  apprehen.sion 
ndf  alarm,  and  stirring  up  a  spirit  of  enmity 
.nd  feud  among  us.  In  this  gloomy  conjecture, 
aediation  and  peace,  which  had  no  intimacy 
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with  sectional  interests  and  feelings,  which  cut 
loose  from  the  abounding  sources  of  jealousy 
and  disturbance,  and  to  which  there  can  be  no 
constitutional  objections,  can  pacifically  termi- 
nate all  national  disputes.      Our  Constitution 
was  founded  upon  compromise.     It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  wisdom  at  that  day*  and  is  so  at  the 
present.     He  called   upon  Congress  to  carry 
out  tlie  spirit  of  that  instrument.     The  South, 
being  the  smaller  portion  of  the  Union,  was  not 
able  to  protect  itself  from  aggression  from  with- 
out ;    therefore  he  asked   gentlemen  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  in  its  spirit.  The 
people  of  that  section,  however,  were  deter- 
mined to  stand  on  it  while  it  should  exist.      If 
it  fall — which,  God  in  his  mercy  forbid ! — and 
if  their  interests  bo  not  protected,  then  they  will 
have  to  seek  a  remedy  without  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution,  as  their  own  hearts  may  direct. 
Before  such  a  state  of  things  should  occur,  he 
would  invoke  the  interposition  of  the  safeguard 
of  the  Constitution.     What  State  ever  sncri- 
ficed  so  much  as  Virginia  ?    She  was  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  States,  in  numbers,  wealth, 
physical  capacity,  and  political  influence ;  and 
yet  she  resigned  many  of  her  advantages  for 
the  protection  of  the  w'eak.    He  asked  that  the 
North  would  measure  out,  in  return,  the  mea- 
sure of  justice  which  she  had  meted  out  to 
them  ;  and  let  the  South  realize,  in  her  experi- 
ence, that  national  generosity  is  not  simply  un- 
adulterated national  folly.     Some  men  will  not 
permit,  by  their  votes,  slavery  to  exist  in  the 
territories ;  and  this  brings  the  North  and  South 
face  to  face  in  dread  array.      But  the  bills  to 
which  he  had  adverted  buried  tlie  agitating 
question,  and  made  up  a  new  issue.   He  ask'id^ 
that  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  the  lawyers 
say,  be  entered  on  a  new  record.     He  desired 
to  sink  the  question  of  government  for  the  ter- 
ritories, and  entertain  the  proposition  to  admi 
them,  on  an  equal  footing  witn  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  as  States,  with  the  rights  and 
jurisdiction  of  States.  We  have  no  control  over 
the  international  affairs  of  States.    The  propo- 
sition plants  itself  on  the  ground  of  common 
agreement,  and  asks  all  to  come  forward  to  its 
support.     If  this  be  adopted,  the  bond  of  our 
brotherhood  will  be  more  complete  ;   the  heav- 
ing ocean  which  rises  to  our  feet  will  sink 
back,  as  smooth   as  glass,  and  tranquil  as  a 
summer's  sea.    Reject  it,  and  you  may  open  up 
a  pit,  horrible  only  as  the  home  of  the  lost.    As 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territo- 
ries, it  would  not  increase  the  number  of  slaves, 
nor  add  one  particle  to  their  present  hardships. 
It  adds  strength,  however,  to  the  South,  and 
this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.     It  was  a  change  of  locality — nothing 
more.  Instead  of  letting  slavery  drain  ofT,  there 
is  a  desire  to  hedore  it  in. 

Mr.  McDowell  then  commenced  an  eloojieiit 
appeal  lo  tAaB»ac\x>3AeX\A^W\.\!iv^V^NAV^^T.^ 
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pired.  There  were  criea  of  "  Go  on,  go  on," 
and  by  common  consent  he  proceeded. 

He  said  that  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
were  twin  sisters,  and  had  shared  the  horrors 
and  perils  of  the  Revolution ;  together  resisted 
tyranny,  and  assisted  in  establishing  a  common 
government.  It  was  their  privilege  to  worship 
here,  standing  at  a  common  altar,  with  clean 
hands  and  honest  hearts,  doing  right  to  all  and 
wrong  to  none.  It  is  their  hope  to  carry  on  a 
glorious  national  career,  comforting,  supporting, 
cheering  one  another  through  the  trials  of  the 
day,  and  showing  to  mankind  that  nothing  can 
corrupt,  and  only  death  can  destroy  their  union. 
They  were  equal  before  the  Revolution,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution ;  they  were 
associates  in  1777 ;  they  were  united  and  equd 
in  1787,  co-operating  equally  in  erery  se/ise. 
Was  Massachusetts  agreed  that  they  should 
still  continue  to  be  equal?  We  are  admonished 
that  republics  which  lose  their  liberty  never 
revive.  Althouffh  the  spirit  never  dies,  it  does 
not  reanimate.  Would  that  there  were  here 
the  spirit  of  the  elder  Brutus,  who  gave  his  son 
to  the  axe  of  justice,  because  he  loved  his 
country  better  than  his  son !  Would  that  there 
were  here  the  spirit  of  the  younger  Pitt  or  the 
elder  Adams,  who  in  the  midst  of  suffering 
never  forgot  bis  country,  and  who  in  his  dying 
hour  prayed  that  God  would  remember  the  land 
of  his  birth  !  Would  there  were  the  spirit  of 
the  enthusiastic  Frenchman,  who,  while  listen- 
ing to  Mirabeau  when  vindicating  human  rights, 
saw  him  fall  and  dying  for  want  of  blood,  and 
who  ran  to  him,  stripped  his  arm,  and  said : 
•*  Take  it  from  mo ;  let  me  die,  that  Mirabeau 
and  the  liberties  of  my  country  may  not  perish." 
Give  us  that  spirit,  and  our  difficulties  will  pass 
away  like  the  summer  cloud.  Leave  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  to  the  consciences  and  the  coun- 
sels of  those  on  whom  the  providence  of  God 
and  the  Constitution  leave  it.  liOave  it  there 
now  and  forever,  and  stop  while  stop  is  possible, 
and  the  land  of  Washington  will  still  be  ours, 
an  undivided  heritage. 

The  honorable  gentleman's  remarks  were  so 
eloquent,  and  delivered  in  a  strain  of  such  deep 
pathos,  that  many  hoary  statesmen. 


"  whoie  eyei, 


Albeit  nnnsed  to  the  meltinc  mood, 
Dropp'd  tears  ai  fait  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum." 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  foregoing  is  but 
a  sketch,  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  speech,  and  con- 
veys but  a  faint  idea  of  its  merits.  When  Mr. 
McDowell  resumed  his  seat,  there  was  a  gene- 
ral cry  for  the  committee  to  rise. 

The  debate  on  this  bill  was  resumed  in  the 
Senate  on  the  24(h  of  February,  and  we  give 
some  extracts  from  it  in  order  to  lay  before  our 
readers  Mr.  Webster's  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tending of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
OFer  a  new  territory.     The  amendments  with 


regard  to  California  were  disdused,  upon  which 
Mr.  Dayton  modified  hia  proposed  amend* 
ment. 

Mr.  Downs  insisted  that  the  Constitntkm 
does  extend  over  the  new  territories ;  that  it  ii 
competent  to  admit  them  as  States ;  and  that 
California  must  and  will,  perhaps  within  a 
year,  be  admitted  as  a  Slate  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bell  took  occasion  to  make  some  r^ 
marks  on  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Berrien  in 
answer  to  his  arguments  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Bell  contended  that  the  position  he  had  taken 
was,  that  Congress  ma^  create  a  State  without 
admitting  it  into  the  Union ;  that  the  people  of 
the  territoiy  may  erect  themselves  into  a  State; 
but  that  (Jongress  alone  can  create  a  State  of 
this  Union. 

Mr.  Berrien  disavowed  any  intention  of  mi»- 
representing  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  fron 
Tennessee.  He  objected  to  Mr.  Dayton'i 
amendment,  because  it  does  not  declare  that 
the  Constitution  is  extended  as  a  panoply  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people  over 
the  territory. 

Mr.  Underwood  argued  that  the  Constitotion 
of  itself  extended  over  the  territories  of  die 
United  States,  and  referred  to  some  point  of 
Mr.  Webster's  argument  of  Saturday,  which 
he  desired  to  answer. 

Mr.  Webster  explained  that  the  Congm 
was  subservient  to  the  Constitution  in  their 
regulations  for  the  territories ;  that  the  Con- 
stitution applied  to  the  governing  power  of 
Congress,  not  to  the  territory  itself. 

The  discussion  was  then  continued,  when 
Mr.  Butler  having  said  that  the  Northern  States 
have  not  observed,  but  have  broken  the  com- 
promise of  the  Constitution,  which  called  up 

Mr.  Webster,  who  said :  If  the  honoraWe 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  prepared  to 
reduce  what  seemed  to  be  a  general  charge  to 
a  particular  charge,  and  if  he  shall  undertake 
to  specify  or  particularize  any  case  in  which 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  whose  representih 
tive  I  am  here  has  forborne  to  observe,  or  has 
broken,  or  attempted  to  break  or  violate  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  meet  that  question,  and  defend  the 
State  in  which  I  live.    I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  that,  sir,  at  all  at  present.      Otlier  States 
can  answer  for  themselves.    It  is  of  some  im- 
portance that  we  should  seek  to  have  clear 
ideas  and  correct  notions  of  the  question  which 
this  amendment  of  the  honorable  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  presents  to  us ;  and  especially  that 
we  should  seek  to  get  some  conception  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  proposition  of  law  to  extend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  territory. 
Why,  the  thing  is  utterly  impossible.     All  the 
legislatures  in  the  world,  in  this  general  form, 
could  not  accomplish  it.      There  is  no  con- 
OTuity;  there  is  no  case  for  the   action  of 
legislative  power  in  such  a  regard  as  that 
The  Constitution — why,  what  is  it  f     We  ex- 
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tend  the  CoDstitntioD  of  the  United  States,  by 
law,  to  a  territory.  Well,  what  is  the  first 
principle  of  the  Constitution  ?  Why,  is  it  not 
that  all  within  its  influence  and  comprehension 
dmll  be  represented  in  the  legislature  which  it 
eilablishes ;  shall  have  not  only  a  rieht  of  de- 
late, but  a  rigrht  of  vote ;  that  all  shall  have 
representation  in  both  houses  of  Legislature  ? 
li  not  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Constitation  7  Does  it  not  all  rest  upon  that  ? 
Can  we,  by  law,  extend  that  to  a  territory  of 
the  United  States  7  Everybody  will  see  that 
it  IB  fdtogether  impracticable.  Well,  the  amend- 
ment goes  on  in  the  same  way,  and  says  fur- 
ther, that  the  revenue  laws  shall,  as  far  as  they 
are  suitable,  be  applied  to  this  case.  Now,  I 
dioald  like  to  know  whether  that  Qualification 
of  the  hoDOiable  member,  as  he  understands  it, 

Sllee,  as  far  as  it  is  suitable,  to  the  Constitu- 
I  itself?  or  whether  he  understands  that 
qnalification  as  applicable  only  to  the  revenue 
mws  of  the  United  States,  which  he  proposes 
to  establish  in  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Walker. — ^I  would  say  this,  sir,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  discussion 
of  that  point,  it  certainly  was  not  my  meaning 
to  frame  the  amendment  to  extend  the  Consti- 
tntiOD  to  this  territory  in  those  respects  in  which 
it  is  not  applicable,  but  only  tliose  in  which  it 
may  be  applicable. 

Mr.  Webster. — ^Then  it  comes  to  this,  that 
the  Constitution,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  to  be 
eitended  to  the  territory,  and  how  far  it  is  prac- 
ticable is  to  be  left  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  therefore  the  President  of 
die  United  States,  after  it  is  a  territory,  is  an 
absolnte  despot  over  that  territory.  He  is  the 
judge  of  what  is  suitable  and  what  is  unsuit- 
able»  and  what  he  thinks  suitable  ho  applies, 
and  what  he  thinks  unsuitable  he  refuses  to 
^iply.  He  is  omnes  in  hoc.  It  is  to  say  in 
Mieral  terms  that  the  President  of  the  United 
states  shall  govern  this  territory  as  he  sees 
fit  until  Congress  makes  further  provision.  If 
that  be  it,  it  is  leaving  the  territory  exactly 
under  the  military  rule  which  now  subsists 

over  it In  its  general  sense  there 

is  no  such  thing  as  extending  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  over  a  territory.  The 
Constitntion  of  the  United  States  is  established 
over  the  United  States,  and  over  nothing  else. 
It  can  be  established  over  nothing  else  than  the 
tfdsting  States,  and  over  new  States  that  shall 
eome  in  hereafter;  when  they  do  come  in  then, 
they  come  under  the  Constitution. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  several  hours, 
in  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  his  usual  elo- 
qnence  and  ability,  argued  that  the  adoption  of 
this  proposition,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  extend  to  the  territories, 
will  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  contro- 
yersy  in  a  very  great  degree  between  the  North 
and  South  on  the  slave  question ;  but  contend- 
ed, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster,  that  the  Con- 


stitution of  tlie  United  States  extended  over  all 
its  territories. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  want  of  space  pre- 
cludes us  from  giving  even  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  many  interesting  debates  which  occupied 
the  time  of  the  House  in  re^rd  to  this  subject, 
until  the  very  last  hour  of  tne  session;  indeed, 
so  as  to  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriation  Bill  altogether,  when» 
at  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  momin?, 

Mr.  Bright  moved  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  California  amendment  of  the  House,  and 
recede  from  their  own  amendment,  thus  clear- 
ing^the  bill  of  the  last  obstruction. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion  was 
carried,  38  to  7 — sweeping  everytliing  out  of 
the  bill  relating  to  a  temporary  government  for 
California  ana  New  Mexico  ;  and  thus,  at  a 
quarter  past  five,  was  the  bill  for  the  Civil  and 
Diplomatic  Appropriations  finally  passed. 

The  House  bill,  for  extending  the  revenue 
laws  to  California,  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Dix,  taken  up  and  passed. 

The  following  is  the  bill,  the  sole  result  of 
all  the  nrguments  and  discussions  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  Congress  during  so 
many  weeks. 

THE  BILL  RELATING  TO   CALIFORNIA.. 

An  act  to  extend  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States  over  the  territory  and  waters  of 
Upper  California,  and  to  create  a  collection 
district  therein. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Congress  assembled,  (Jiat  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States  be  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  and  over  the  main  land  and  waters 
of  all  that  portion  of  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  "  treaty  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  limits,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Mexican  Republic,"  con- 
cluded on  the  2nd  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  1848,  heretofore  designated  and  known 
as  Upper  California. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all 
the  ports,  harbors,  bays,  rivers,  and  waters  of 
the  main  land  of  the  territory  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, shall  constitute  a  collection  district,  by 
the  name  of  Upper  California ;  and  a  port  of 
entry  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  established  for 
said  district  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco ;  and  a  collector  of  the  customs 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  reside  at  said  port  of 
entry. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
ports  of  delivery  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  collection  district  aforesaid,  at  San 
Diego,  Monterey,  and  at  some  convenient  point 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
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near  as  may  be  to  the  JQDction  of  llie  riTei^ 

Gila  and  Colorado,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  And  ihe  collector  of  aaid  dietrict 
ofCalifomia  is  hereby  aatborized  to  appoint. 
with  the  approbation  of  Ihe  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  three  deputy  eollectore,  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  ports  of  delivery  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  thn 
collector  of  said  district  shall  be  allowed  « 
compensation  of  $1,600  per  annum,  and  the 
fees  and  commissiona  allowed  by  law ;  and  tlip, 
said  deputy  colleciors  shall  each  be  allowed  a 
compensation  of  $1000  per  annum,  and  the 
fees  and  commissions  allowed  by  law. 

Sec,  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  un- 
til otherwise  provided  by  law,  all  violations  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  com- 
mitted within  the  district  of  Upper  Califoiiiia, 
shall  be  prosecDted  in  the  district  courts  01' 
Louisiana,  or  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon, 
which  courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction^ 
and  [nay  take  cognizance  of  all  eases  arising 
under  the  revenue  laws  in  the  aaid  district  of 
Upper  California,  and  shall  proceed  theisin  in 
the  r^me  manner,  and  with  the  hke  efibcl  ae 
if  such  cases  had  arisen  within  the  district  oi 
territory    where    the    prosecution     shall     be 

brought. 

Sec,  fi.    And  be  it  further  enacted,  IhatthJi 

act  ahall  take  effect  from  and  afler  the  lOth  of 

March  next. 

rsireuRATioH  speech. 
On  (he  5ih  of  March,  at  13  o'clock.  General 

Zachary  Taylor,  President  of  the  United  States, 

delivered  the  fuliowing  Inaugural  Address  to 

the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House  oC  Kep- 
■    ■     a  of  the  United  Slates,  and  a  vast 
of  citizens  assembled  in  front  of  the 

Capitol. 


purity  ol 


Elected  by  the  American  people  to  the  highest 
office  known  to  our  laws.  1  appear  here  to  tAe 
tlie  oath  presrribed  by  the  Constitution ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  a  time-hoDored  costom,  to  ad- 
dre«a  those  who  are  now  assembled.  The  confi. 
dence  and  respect  ahown  by  my  countrymen,  in 
calting  me  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  repub- 
lic iiolding  a  high  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  have  inspired  mo  with  feeling  of  the  most 
profound  gratitude ;  but  when  I  reflect  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  which  their  partiality  has 
bestowed,  imposes  the  iliacharge  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous duties,  and  involves  the  weightiest  obliga- 
tions, I  am  conscious  tliat  the  position  which  I 
bare  been  called  to  fill,  though  eufficicot  to  sat- 
isfy the  loftiest  ambition,  is  surrounded  by  fearful 
responsibilities.  Happily,  however,  in  the  per- 
formance of  ray  new  dutias,  I  shall  not  be  without 
able  co-operation.  The  l^islative  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  govemment  present  prominent 
examples  of  distinguislied  civil  ett^omuita  and  \ 
OMlured  ezperJence;  and  it  ahallbe  mj  eadea,vQT 
to  caU  to  jaj  aaiiataaca  in  the  Executive  de^eiV 


individiuda  whose  talmta,  integrity,  tti 

,  of  character  will  funUHh  ample  guanjilici 
the  faithful  and  h<Hi[>rable  performance  of  tfal 
trusts  to  be  committed  to  their  charge.  Tia 
such  aids,  and  an  honest  purpose  to  do  whsters 
is  right,  I  hope  to  execute  diligently,  impartiallr, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coontey,  the  niHl- 
fold  duties  devolved  upon  me.  In  the  dischiiji 
of  these  duties,  my  guide  will  be  the  Constitufii^ 
which  I  this  day  swear  to  preserve,  protect,  ud 
defend.  For  the  interpretation  of  that  iutn- 
meat,  I  shall  look  to  the  dedaions  of  Ihe  indidi] 
tribunals  established  by  its  anthotity,  ana  to  thl 
practice  of  the  government  nnder  the  ente 
Presidents,  who  Iwd  so  large  a  share  in  it*  fau- 
^  tion,  Totheeiampleof thaaeiUQBtriauipabidti 
I  shall  always  defer  with  reverence^  and  wpediDy 
to  his  example  who  was,  I^  so  tnanT  litla,  tM 
Father  of  his  country.  To  command  Ihe  iimj 
and  Navy  of  the  Umted  Statea ;  with  Ota  adflN 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treatiea  ui 
toappointambassadors  and  other  cffioen;  le^ 
(o  Ccnigress  information  of  the  state  of  the  DuoiV 
and  recommend  such  measures  as  be  shall  Jndg* 
to  be  necessary  ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  lam 
shall  be  faithfully  executed— these  are  the  p«t 
important  functions  entrusted  to  the  Preddantlif 
the  Constitution ;  and  it  may  be  expected  Ihall 
shall  briefly  indicate  the  prindplea  which  wiD 
control  me  in  their  eiecndon.  Cboeen  by  Ua 
body  of  the  people,  under  the  asturance  that  my 
administration  would  be  devoted  to  the  welbre 
of  the  wiiole  country,  and  not  to  the  euppctt  of 
any  particular  section  ot  merely  local  interert,  I 
tins  (lay  renew  the  declarations  I  have  heretofon 
made,  and  proclaim  my  fixed  determination  ts 
maintain,  to  tlic  extent  of  my  ability,  the  govern 
meot  in  its  oricioal  purity,  and  to  adopt  as  tht 
basis  of  my  public  policy,  those  great  repubhcu 
doctrines  which  constitute  the  strength  of  our 
national  existence.  In  reference  to  the  army  and 
navy,  lately  employed  with  so  much  distincfitn 
in  active  service,  care  shall  be  taken  to  insiul 
the  highest  condition  of  efficiency ;  and  in  fin^ 
thernnce  of  that  object,  the  military  and  narsl 
schools  sustained  by  the  liberality  of  Congr« 
shall  receive  the  special  attention  of  (he  Execu- 
tive. As  American  freemen, we  cannot  hutsym- 
pathiie  in  all  efibrts  to  extend  the  ble^ings  i^ 
civil  and  political  liberty ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  warned  by  the  admonitions  of  history  lad 
the  voice  of  our  own  beloved  Washington,  to  ab- 
stain ti-om  entangling  atliances  with  foreign  m- 
tions.  In  all  disputes  between  conflicting  guksra- 
ments,  it  is  our  interest,  not  less  than  our  duty,  to 
remain  strictly  neutral,  while  our  geographical 
position,  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  our 
people,  the  advancing  ™irit  of  civilization,  and, 
above  all,  the  dictates  of  religion,  direct  iis  to  the 
cultivation  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relatione  with 
:ill  other  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  mint- 
national  question  can  now  arise  which  a  govern- 
ment, conhdent  in  its  own  strengUi,  and  rciuitved 
to  protect  ita  own  just  rights,  may  not  settle  by 
wise  negotiation,  and  it  eminently  becomes  a 
i;ovemnient  like  our  own,  founded  on  the  murulily 
BD&  ^iAnV\^«oob  <A  \ta  citizens,  and  upheld  t^ 
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Me  diplomacy,  before  appealing  to  anns.  In 
tiie  oooduct  of  our  foreign  relations  I  shall  con- 
fwm  to  these  views,  as  I  believe  them  essential 
to  tlie  best  interests  and  the  true  honor  of  the 
eoontrj.  The  appointing  power  vested  in  the 
IVesadent  imposes  delicate  and  onerous  duties. 
So  £ur  as  it  IS  possible  to  be  informed,  I  shall 
make  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  incUspensa- 
fals  prerequisites  to  the  bestowal  of  office  ;  an 
riwHrn^^  of  either  of  these  qualities  shall  be 
deemed  sodBScient  cause  for  removal  It  shall  be 
mj  rtody  to  recommend  such  constitutional  mea- 
■orae  to  Ckmgress  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  eecare  encouragement  and  protection  to  the 
mat  interests  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Memifiictores;  to  improve  our  rivers  and  har- 
ban ;  to  provide  for  the  speedy  extinguishment 
of  the  puolic  debt ;  to  enforce  a  strict  accounta- 
bility oo  the  part  of  all  officers  of  the  govem- 
■Mot^  end  the  utmost  economy  in  all  public  ez- 
penditores ;  but  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
litmtt,  in  which  all  legislative  powers  are  vested 
bj  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  these  and  other 
natters  of  domestic  policy.  I  shall  look  with 
MnftdoDce  to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  that 
body,  to  adopt  such  measures  of  conciliation  as 
■aj  harmonize  conffictin^  interests  and  tend  to 
perpetuate  that  union  which  should  be  the  para- 
■mmt  o^ect  of  our  hopes  and  affections.  In  any 
aetioa  calculated  to  promote  an  object  so  near  to 
fte  heart  of  every  one  who  truly  loves  his  coun- 
tiy,  I  will  zealously  unite  with  the  co-ordinate 
hanchee  of  the  government     In  conclusion,  I 


congratulate  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  upon  the 
high  state  of  prosperity  to  which  the  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence  has  conducted  our  common 
country.  Let  us  invoke  a  continuance  of  the 
same  protecting  care  which  has  led  us  from 
small  beginnings,  to  the  eminence  we  this  day 
occupy ;  and  let  us  seek  to  deserve  that  continu- 
ance Dy  prudence  and  moderation  in  our  coun- 
cils— by  well-directed  attempts  to  assuage  the 
bitterness  which  too  often  marks  unavoidable 
differences  of  opinion — by  the  promulgation  and 
practice  of  just  and  liberal  principles — ^and  by  an 
enlarged  patriotism,  which  shall  acknowledge  no 
limits  but  those  of  our  own  wide-spread  republic. 

LIST  OF  TkE   HEW  CABINET. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  President,  afler  which  the 
Senate  went  into  Executive  Session  on  the 
following  nominations : 

John  M.  Clayton,  of  Del.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Wm.  M.  Meredith,  of  Pa„  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury. 
Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Home 

Department. 
Wm.  Ballard  Preston,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of 

the  Navy. 
Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vt.,  Postmaster  General. 
George  W.  Crawford,  of  Ga.,  Secretary  of 

War. 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Md.,  Attorney  General. 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  British  Parliament  has  hitherto  been 
principally  engaged  with  matters  relating  to 
Irelana.  From  a  return  to  the  House  of  Cool- 
mons  of  all  persons  who  have  been  committed 
or  detained  in  Ireland  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  suspendinfiT  the  habeas  corpus,  by  warrant 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Chief  Secretary,  it 
appears  that,  from  the  26th  July  last,  the  date 
of  the  first  warrant,  to  18th  December,  118 
persons  had  been  committed  to  prison :  of  these 
83  were  discharged,  principally  on  bail,  and 
the  remainder  were  still  in  custody.  A  formal 
application  was  made  by  Lord  Clarenden  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  on  the  necessity  of  further 
continuing  the  powers  of  the  act.  After  stat- 
ing it  had  been  his  earnest  endeavor  to  limit  its 
operation  as  much  as  possible,  ai^d  contrasting 
the  present  tranquillity  with  the  terror  that 
reigned  throughout  Ireland  at  the  time  the  act 
went  into  operation,  he  says,  "  But  on  the  part 
of  those  en^ged  in  the  late  treasonable  move- 
ment, no  indication  of  sorrow  or  repentance  for 
their  misdeeds  has  been  observed :  their  regret 
is  connned  to  their  failure,  and  their  hopes  are 
directed  to  a  more  successful  issue  on  tne  first 
favorable  opportunity  ;  nor  is  tliere  any  reason 
to  believe  (and  on  this  point  I  have  collected 
information  from  various  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  local  knowledge  I  could  rely) 
that  the  recent  orderly  conduct  of  the  people  in 
the  districts  where  disturbances  prevailed  or 
were  threatened,  proceeds  from  any  improved 
feeling  as  regards  either  the  law  or  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  *  *  ♦  That  the  country 
has  been  too  long  trained  to  a  system  of  agita- 
tion to  be  at  once  weaned  from  such  a  course, 
and  nothing  but  a  continued  enjoyment  of  that 
peace  which  the  absence  of  all  political  excite- 
ment has  now  created,  the  improved  habits  it  will 
generate,  and  the  social  advantages  it  will  not 
mil  to  produce,  can  save  Ireland  from  wasting 
her  energies  in  the  strife  of  rival  factions,  in- 
stead of  exerting  them  by  industry  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,"  and  that  to  secure 
this  repose,  and  to  preserve  the  country  from 
that  agitation  which  has  fur  many  years  dis- 
turbed its  tranquillity,  scaring  away  capital  de- 
stroying confidence,  and  rendering  impossible 
the  steady  application  of  industry,  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  act. 

Sir  George  Gray,  the  Home  Secretary,  ac- 
cordingly introduced  a  bill,  on  the  6th  Februa- 
ry,  on  which  Mr.  John  O'Connell  moved,  as  an 
awendment,  for  a  committee  of  rnqvuty  \  Wl 


the  bill  was  broucht  in  on  a  division  of  231 
against  18.  Mr.  J.  O'Connell,  who  is  desinoi 
of  resuscitating  the  defunct  Repeal  Assoeiir 
tion,  moved,  at  subsequent  sta^  of  the  bill,  to 
amendment  to  preserve  the  ngfat  of  meetinip 
to  petition  for  the  enactment,  repeal,  or  altem- 
tion  of  acts  of  Parliament,  or  for  the  redrea  of 
grievances,  or  for  other  constitutional  objects; 
but  in  this  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  tnd 
the  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  19th  Febniuy, 
on  a  division  of  166  to  11,  continuing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  previous  act  ontil  the  Ist  Septemr 
her  next. 

A  select  committee  has  also  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Laws,  the  Government  considering  it  unwiie 
to  act  upon  so  difficult  and  complicated  t 
question  without  full  inquiry.  Since  1847,111 
the  relief  afibrded  has  been  through  the  medim 
of  the  Poor-law,  and  the  same  agency  is  pi»> 
posed  to  be  continued ;  but  to  avert  starvatifiii 
m  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  still  necessarj 
that  some  of  the  unions  should  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  public  treasury,  and  for  this  pm^ 
pose  the  House  has  voted  a  grant  of  £50,000 ; 
and  the  Government,  in  reply  to  members  who 
objected  to  the  principle  of  such  grants,  refused 
to  give  a  pledge  that  this  should  be  the  only 
sum  askea  for.  In  the  last  year  the  anoount 
raised  by  the  Irish  Poor-law  was  £1,600,000, 
and  in  some  districts  this  has  borne  so  hardly 
upon  the  landlords  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  pay  the  present  rates ;  and  it  has  likewise 
created  so  great  a  panic  in  the  minds  of  tenants, 
that  the  money  due  to  the  landlords  for  rent  bis 
heed  used  for  purposes  of  emigration  to  a  veiy 
great  extent. 

The  trial  of  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  has  re8nl^ 
ed  in  the  discharge  of  the  jury,  who  disagreed. 
The  cases  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  others  are 
carried  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  of  error, 
where  they  will  be  disposed  of  after  the  Easter 
recess. 

The  Ministry  has  also  introduced  a  proposi- 
tion for  altering  the  British  Navigation-laws, 
giving  up  the  restrictions  on  foreign  vessels  by 
which  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  the 
trade  of  long  voyages,  and  the  direct  European 
trade,  was  attempted  to  be  maintained;  also 
for  permitting  foreign-built  vesels  to  acquire  a 
British  register  when  owned  and  manned  by 
British  subjects ;  and  to  modifying  the  restric- 
tions on  the  coasting  trade,  by  allowing  British 
or  foreign  vessels,  when  sailing  from  a  British 
\  Vo  «w  te«v^  Ysi\.^\ft  ^-wn:^  their  cargoes  from 
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one  British  port  to  another  and  then  clear  out 
for  a  foreign  port — the  latter  provision  to  be 
limited  to  vessels  of  not  less  than  100  tons  bur- 
den. It  is,  liowever,  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
queen  in  council  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
old  restrictions,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
against  any  country  in  respect  of  which  it  might 
appear  to  Government  necessary  for  British  in- 
terests so  to  do. 

The  expenses  of  the  packet  service  for  the 
post-office  for  the  ensuing  year  is  estimated  at 
£748,296.  The  sum  required  last  year  was 
JS814,360. 

By  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  it  ap- 
pears that  from  1842  to  1847-8,  inclusive,  the 
!mliament  passed  2,463  bills,  of  which  830 
were  public,  236  private,  and  1,397  local  and 
personal  acts. 

The  last  has  been  an  unusually  wet  year  in 
England.  By  monthly  registers  kept  at  With- 
am»  in  Essex,  it  appears  17.60  inches  fell  in 
1847,  while  in  1848  the  fall  amounted  to  30 
inches.  Last  October  was  the  wettest  month, 
4.85  inches  having  fallen,  against  1.56  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  an  abbott 
took  place  on  the  18th  February  last,  for  the 
first  time  in  England  since  the  Reformation, 
when  the  Rev.  J.  Palmer,  otherwise  Father 
Bernard,  was  installed  at  the  monastery  of 
Moant  Saint  Bernard,  in  Charnwood  Forest. 
tod  was  presented  with  a  crozier,  ring,  mjtre, 
and  gloves,  each  of  which  was  separately 
blees^  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathorne,  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  the  Midland  district. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  one  of  the  chief  medical 
tnperintending  directors  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
whose  duties  have  been  performed  at  Dumfries, 
during  a  very  serious  outbreak  of  the  cholera 
there,  considers  the  only  means  of  dealing  with 
the  pestilence  in  localities  threatened  with  the 
disease,  is  the  organization  of  a  staff  of  visitors 
to  go  from  house  to  house,  to  discover  and  treat 
on  the  spot  the  slightest  diarrhceal  symptoms. 
He  says :  "  It  has  been  proved  by  melancholy 
experience,  both  in  Dumfries  and  Glasgow,  that 
neither  rich  nor  poor  will,  of  their  own  free 
choice,  apply  for  medical  aid  until  the  time  for 
its  efficient  exercise  is  either  passed,  or  the 
chances  of  recovery  reduced  to  a  very  small 
-proportion.  The  premonitory  diarrhcca  is,  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  attended  with  sensa- 
tions rather  agreeable  than  otherwise ;  hence 
the  sufferer  is  lulled  into  a  fatal  security,  and 
no  alarm  is  consequently  taken  until  it  is  too 
Jate." 

A  resident  of  the  soutliern  part  of  London, 
who  has  attentively  registered  tlic  changes  of 
the  barometer  over  a  space  of  30  years,  records 
a  most  unusual  state  of  tlie  atmosphere,  lie 
reports  the  greatest  degree  of  pressure  ever 
previously  indicated  by  his  barometer  was  31 
inches,  and  tliat  degree  he  had  observed  but 
five  times  during  the  period  before  mentioned. 


but  that  on  the  1 1th  February  last,  the  pressure 
was  31.40  inches,  and  on  the  following  day 
31.35.  On  the  11th  it  also  was  at  Bristol 
30.95,  and  continued  slowly  rising  during  the 
day,  until  nine  P.  M.,  when  it  registered 
31.20,  being  2-lOths  above  the  range  of  the  or- 
dinary barometer  scale. 

1*he  city  of  Paris,  from  various  causes,  was 
a  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement  during  the 
latter  part  of  January.  Military  preparations 
of  a  most  formidable'nature  were  maae  by  the 
government,  in  expectation  of  a  Socialist  and 
Red  Republican  movement,  while  its  enemies 
charge  the  government  with  having  meditated 
the  subversion  of  the  republic  by  a  coup  d'itaU 
and  with  an  intention  to  provoke  an  outbreak, 
to  make  use  of  its  suppression  as  a  means  of 
furthering  their  object.  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  introduced  to  the  As- 
sembly a  measure  for  closing  the  clubs,  which 
he  declared  to  be  nothincf  more  nor  less  than 
the  nucleus  of  secret  societies,  and  that  behind 
these  tumultuous  assemblages  there  were  secret 
bodies  and  dark  intrigues  to  which  the  public 
meetings  were  a  mere  cloak ;  and  demanded  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  in  order  for  an  imme- 
diate passage  of  tlie  measure.  I'he  first  clause 
1)roposed  was  in  these  words  :  "  Clubs  are  pro- 
libited.  Every  public  meeting  held  periodical- 
ly, or  at  irregular  intervals,  for  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  shall  be  considered  a  club."  Con- 
sidering the  cause  of  the  late  revolution,  this 
was  certainly  a  singular  proposal  to  emanate 
from  a  cabinet  headed  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot. 
It  then  proceeded  to  inflict  fines  and  depri- 
vation of  civil  rights  on  the  officers  of  clubs 
and  those  who  should  lend  their  houses  for 
places  of  meeting.  A  committee  to  whom  the 
proposition  was  referred,  reported  against  the 
measure,  both  on  the  ground  of  principle  and 
urgeicy.  It  declared  that,  since  the  28th  July, 
the  number  of  clubs  had  decreased  from  37  to 
11,  and  of  these,  5  had  been  closed  within  the 
last  few  days  by  judicial  decisions,  and  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  have  the  eflect  of  an- 
nulling a  right  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  ; 
and  this  rejwrt  was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of 
418  to  382.  The  following  is  Article  VIII. 
of  the  Con.stitution.  "  The  citizens  liave  the 
right  of  associating  together,  of  assembling 
peaceably  and  without  arms,  of  jxjtitioning  or 
manifesting  their  ideas  by  way  of  the  press 
or  otherwise ;  the  exercise  of  these  rifjlits  has 
no  other  limits  but  the  rights  or  the  liberty  of 
others,  and  the  public  security." 

The  ministry  also  received  two  other  checks 
from  the  Assembly  :  the  adoption  of  a  report  to 
pass  the  Budget  of  Receipts  before  that  of  Ex- 
penditures, which, in  the  hands  of  a  body  so 
adverse,  will  render  the  ministry  completely 
subservient  to  the  Assembly ;  and*  a  resolution 
to  elect  the  Council  of  State  by  the  present 
body,  instead  of  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
be  shortly  elected,  as  was  proposed  by  the  miu- 
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i8tr}\  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  present  state 
of  public  feeling  in  France,  the  opponents  of  a 
republic  will  have  a  large  majority  in  the  new 
Assembly,  from  the  depression  caused  by  the 
events  of  tht?  last  twelve  months,  the  vastly 
augmented  distress  and  public  expenditure, 
and  the  disgust  felt  in  the  aepartments  towards 
the  overbearing  character  of  Parisian  rule. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  another  of 
a  threatening  nature  occurred  with  the  Grarde 
Mobile.    The  large  pay  and  greater  indulgen- 
cies  granted  to  this  body,  excited  much  discon- 
tent among  the  regular  troops,  and  as  their  pe- 
riod of  service  was  not  prolonged  beyond  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  determinea  to  reduce  their  num- 
bers from  twenty-five  to  twelve  battalions,  and 
to  adopt  other  regulations  with  regard  to  their 
pay  and  discipline.  These  measures  the  Garde 
Mobile  determined  to  resist,  and  sent  delegates 
to  the  President  to  protest  against  the  change  ; 
to  whom,  however,  admission  was  refused.    A 
delegation  was  afterwards  received,  on  the  28th 
January,  (Sunday,)  by  Gen.  Changarnier,  who 
peremptorily  refused  their  demands,  and  a  vio- 
lent scene  ended  by  his  committing  Col.  Alade- 
nize  and  four  other  officers  to  prison.    During 
the  night  the  government  received  information 
that  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  Garde  Mo- 
bile had  made  overtures  to  join  the  Socialists 
and  Red  Republicans  in  a  rising  projected  for 
the  following  day;   and  on  Monday  morning 
the  rap-pel  called  out  all  the  National  Guards  in 
Paris,  while  crowds  of  ferocious  looking  men 
continued  to  emerge  from  the  fkubourgs.    The 
whole  of  Paris  however  was  filled  with  troops ; 
80,000  soldiers  of  the  line,  of  all  descriptions 
of  arms,  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Guards ;  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  left  the 
city  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  with  orders  to  march  on  Paris  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.    The  troops  in  the  city  were  con- 
centrated in  commanding  situations,  and  strong 
patrols  were  placed  in  all  directions,  with  direc- 
tions to  fire  on   the  slightest  attempt  being 
made  to  raise  a  barricade  or  create  a  tumult. 
These  measures  proved  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
peace  of  the  city,  which  on  the  following  day 
appeared  as  tranquil   as  usual.     During  the 
height  of  the  excitement,  the  President  made  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  city  and  was 
every  where  well  received. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  a  deep-laid  con- 
spiracy existed  for  an  outbreak  to  take  place  on 
the  29th  January,  which  had  its  ramifications 
throughout  France.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
arrests  have  been  made,  and  among  those 
siezed  is  the  ex-Count  D* Alton  Sliee,  a  late 
p)eer,  who  has  gone  through  all  the  various 
grades  of  political  parties,  from  legitimacy  to 
socialism.  The  state  of  uncertainty  engender- 
ed by  these  attempts  is  said  to  have  a  strong 
re-actionary  and  anti-republican  tendency 
among  all  but  the  lowest  and  worst  disposed 
classes ;  as  thejbourgeoisie  and  the  \iidu&U\o\XB 


mechanics  feel  that  nothing  bat  a  settled  and 
stable  government  can  preserve  them  from  5uf. 
fering  and  ruin.    The  desirea  of  the  army  are 
said  to  be  towards  an  empire,  but  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  Henry  V.  to  pervade  the  citizen  cla«- 
es ;  and  the  government  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  seize  upon  his  portraits  and  that  of 
his  wife,  which  were  in  tne  atelier  of  M.  Pe- 
rignon,  a  Parisian  artist,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  their  being  publicly  exhibited.    The 
mob  have  followed  tJiis  example,  and  seized 
and  destroyed  the  numerous  otner  portraits  of 
the  prince,  which  were  for  sale  in  namerou 
stores  in  Paris.    Meanwhile,  the  Legitimists, 
as  a  party,  adhere  to  their  determination  to 
bide  their  time,  and  not  compromise  their  caiue 
by  open  action. 

Five  of  the  persons  convicted  of  the  marder 
of  Gen.  Brea  and^Captain  Mangin  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  othcn 
to  hard  labor  for  life,  or  limited  periods.   M. 
Barbes  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  before  whom  be 
is  ordered  for  trial,  or  to  appoint  an  advocate. 
When  M.  Beranger,  the  president  of  the  court, 
attended  at  Vinccnnes  to  interrogate  him,  he 
refused  even  to  answer  by  giving  hie  name; 
he  was  told  that  if  he  refused  to  name  an  ad- 
vocate the  court  would  appoint  one  far-oflicw, 
against  which  he  protested,  and  declar^  his 
intention  to  refuse  the  services  of  one  so  ap- 
pointed.   The  trials  will  take  place  at  Bourgee. 

The  temporary  residents  ana  visitors  of  Paris 
are  returning,  and  trade  is  reviving  there.  The 
customs  duties  received  at  the  capital  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th  January  exceeded  by  48,000  fr. 
the  amount  received  during  the  same  period  of 
1847;  and  in  the  duties  on  wines  and  spirits 
there  was  an  excess  of  33,000  for  the  same 
time.  The  proposal  for  an  amnesty  to  the  in- 
surgents of  June  has  been  rejected  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  a  vote  of  531  to  167. 

The  election  of  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  for  the  Roman  States  passed  off 
quietly.  The  names  of  the  deputies  elected 
were  proclaimed  in  Rome  on  the  28th  January, 
and  on  the  6th  of  February  they  went  in  pro- 
cession from  the  Capitol  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Chancery,  where  their  sitting  was  opened.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th  the  following  decree 
was  proposed  by  M.  Savini:  "Art  1.  The 
Pope  has  fallen  de  facto  and  de  jure  from  the 
temporal  throne  of  the  Roman  state.  Art.  2. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  shall  enjoy  all  the  guaran- 
ties necessary  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
power.  Art.  3.  The  government  of  the  Roman 
State  is  to  be  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  assume 
the  glorious  name  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Art.  4.  The  Roman  Republic  shall  maintain 
with  the  rest  of  Italy  the  relations  required  by 
a  common  nationality."  The  Assembly  then 
decreed  the  downfall  of  the  Pope  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Republic.  Until  that  form  of  gov- 
\  QT\im<^\i\.  \^  c.QWiXl\V\i\RAL^  \isft  Assembly  are  to 
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£)¥em  by  means  of  an  executive  committee  of 
ree  Italians,  responsible  and  revocable  at  the 
will  of  the  Assembly.  The  persons  appointed 
ire  Armellini,  Salicetti,  and  Matthias  Mantec- 
ehi.  The  Italian  colors,  green,  red,  and  white, 
«re  adopted  for  the  &nny. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  fled  from 
Florence,  from  apprehension  of  the  anger  of 
the  people,  caused  by  his  refusal  to  sanction 
the  possession  of  unlimited  powers  by  the  fu- 
ture general  Italian  Constituent  Assembly.  A 
Provisional  Government  has  been  appointed, 
who  aaaumed  their  powers  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
nary.  An  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  is 
entered  into  with  Rome  and  Venice,  and  a 
committee  of  military  defense  appointed. 

The  election  returns  in  Prussia  are  said  to 
be  fiivorable  to  the  Liberals. 

In  Vienna  large  seizures  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition have  been  effected  in  the  town  and  the 
&obourg8,  and  also  incendiary  rockets.  The 
police  had  discovered  a  club,  which,  to  avoid 
detection,  changed  its  place  of  meeting  every 
night ;  and  it  was  rumored  a  second  insurrec- 
tion was  intended  to  take  place  in  March.  A 
•ecret  brotherhood  has  been  established  for  the 
aisaseination  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  at- 
tempts are  continually  made,  without  any  clue 
being  obtained  as  to  the  conspiracy  with  which 
those  crimes  originated. 

General  Bern  still  holdis  out  in  Hungry, 
•od  a  portion  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  still  holds 
its  sittings  at  Debrezin.  The  General  having 
transfened  the  seat  of  war  to  Transylvania, 
€fvercame  a  body  of  Imperialists  under  General 
Pnchnn,  at  Hermanstadt,  and  sacked  the  place 
on  the  26th  January,  for  its  hostility  to  his 
men.  The  Imperialists  have  also  suflbred 
another  defeat  at  Zibactraz,  on  the  banks  of  the 
'Hieiaa.  It  is  said  that  Russian  troops  have 
entered  Transylvania  to  defend  the  Saxons  of 
that  province  against  the  Magyars.  It  seems 
that  the  present  war  in  Hungary  did  not  origi- 
nate in  democratic  or  even  liberal  motives.  The 
popnlation  of  that  kingdom,  with  Crotia  and 
Selavonia,  is  about  ten  millions  and  a  half,  out 
of  which  about  four  millions  and  a  quarter  only 
are  Magyars.  The  latter,  although  forming  a 
minority,  have  always  been  the  dominant  race ; 
bnt  not  content  with  mere  supremacy,  they  have 
lately  sooffht  to  absorb  all  tne  other  nationali- 
ties of  which  the  majority  is  composed.  They 
attempted  to  impose  their  language  on  the 
Wdlachiansof  Transylvania,  and  the  Sclavonic 
races  of  Hangary  and  its  dependencies.  The 
kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Selavonia  have  a  joint 
DSety  distinct  from  the  General  Diet  of  Hunga- 
ry, and  althongh  the  same  laws  and  institu- 
iODB  prevail  in  Uie  Sclavonic  kingdoms  as  in  the 
rest  of  Hungary,  the  Diet  of  Agram  sometimes 
aerdses  the  right  of  refusing  to  adopt  the 
lets  of  the  Diet  of  Pesth.  Notwithstanding  all 
nemonstrsnces,  the  Diet  of  Pesth,  in  1843,  re- 
lolved  that  the  Magyaric  language  should  be 


adopted  in  all  official  transactions,  in  all  public 
schools — in  the  Diets,  both  general  and  provin- 
cial ;  that  the  deputies  of  Croatia  and  Selavonia 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  but  not  to  address 
the  General  Diet,  in  Latin,  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  afler  which  the  Magyaric  should  be 
alone  used  in  discussion.  Hungary  had  al- 
ready a. ministry  peculiarly  its  own,  and  re- 
sponsible to  its  own  Diet,  when  in  March  last 
the  dominant  party  demanded  from  the  Empe- 
ror a  separate  administration  of  war,  finance, 
and  foreign  affiiirs.  The  Croats,  who  had  been 
content  to  remain  dependent  on  Hungary,  so 
long  as  the  latter  was  governed  from  Vienna, 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  becoming  wholly  sub- 
jects of  the  Magyars ;  and  in  March  sent  a 
deputation  to  Vienna  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  Emperor.  Upon  these  questions  the 
Magyars  and  the  Croatians,  under  Jellachlich, 
prepared  to  have  recourse  to  arms ;  the  latter 
were  at  first  declared  rebels  by  the  Emperor, 
but  on  the  attempt  of  the  Magyar  ministry,  un- 
der Kossuth  ana  Batthyani,  to  separate  Hun- 
gary from  Austria,  the  Croatians  became 
allies  of  the  Austrians,  and  have  since  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  common  federal  head. 

Two  religious  questions  are  causing  great 
perplexity  in  Austria — the  Jewish  disabilities, 
and  the  emancipation  from  the  State  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  The  priests,  upon  the 
strength  of  some  paragraphs  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  as  voted  by  the  Diet  at  Kremsier,  per- 
emptorily demand  a  separation,  and .  insist  on 
having  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the  enor- 
mous revenues  of  the  church. 

The  committee  on  the  constitution  has  made 
its  report,  which  proposes  that  the  empire  shall 
consist  of  ten  "  crown  lande,*'  with  a  govern- 
ment, an  administration,  and  a  diet  in  each. 
The  latter  to  sit  for  two  months  in  the  year ; 
and  a  General  Diet  in  Vienna,  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  two  houses,  or  chambers — the  duration 
of  the  upper  to  bo  six,  and  the  lower  two  years ; 
the  Emperor  to  have  the  usual  prerogatives  of 
executive  power,  and  each  province  to  have  a 
separate  financial  administration. 

The  proposed  German  federation  seems  likely 
to  fail  of  organization ;  Austria  positively  de- 
clines to  join,  and  Prussia  is  backing  out.  The 
Parliament  at  Frankfort  seems  powerless  and 
bewildered. 

Cabrera,  who  quitted  Spain  in  1840,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Carlist  cause, 
after  the  dethronement  of  Louis  Phillipe  a^in 
entered  the  scene  of  his  former  exploits.  From 
money  furnished  by  secret  friends  of  the  cause, 
he  has  obtained  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; and  artillery  which  was  buried  at  the 
close  of  the  former  war  is  now  reproduced  for 
his  use.  His  effi^rts  have  yet  been  confined  to 
guerilla  warfare,  in  which  he  is  well  skilled, 
and  he  has  been  enabled  to  baffle  the  Queen's 
generals,  and  to  arouse  the  Carlist  feeling. 
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Potms.  By  WiluahThompsoii  Bacon.  Cam' 
bridge :  George  NicholB.  Netr  York :  G. 
P.  Putnaro.     1849. 

AmcHig  the  many  volumes  of  poemi  which 
have  been  laid  upon  oar  table  during  the  last 
year,  we  have  opened  none  that  contain  more 
evidence  of  care  and  critical  study  on  the  niit 
of  (he  author  than  those  of  Mr.  Bacon.  The 
volume  conlHins  a  great  variety  of  verse  on  a 
preat  variety  of  subjects,  but  all  showing  evi- 
dence of  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  of  that 
peculiar  turn  of  imagination  which  chat&cter- 
izes  natural  genius.  Our  apace  will  not  allow 
□s  to  enter  upon  a  full  analyeiH  of  these  poemi, 
and  we  muet  content  ourselves  with  a  tew  ex- 
tracts, premising  that  they  are  chosen  as  Bpeci- 
mens  of  what  seems  to  ua  the  best  moods  of 
the  author.  ]Mr.  Bacon  gives  us  to  understand 
in  his  preface,  that  he  is  a  political  editor.  If 
he  finds  it  possible  to  unite  the  duties  of  such  a 
function  with  the  more  elegant  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature, we  cannot  hut  admire  both  his  vema- 
tility  and  his  industry.  One  feature,  we  may 
be  permitted,  with  all  modesty,  1o  commend  in 
his  poetical  works,  and  that  is  that  (hey  ex- 
press a  purely  poetical  phase  of  imagination, 
and  do  not  convert  the  winged  eenius  of  verse 
from  its  aerial  functions  to  be  the  trumpeter  of 
vain  philoiophy  and  false  pathos.  When  Mr. 
B,  writes  a  poem  he  writes  it  as  a  poet,  and  not 
as  a  humanitarian  preacher,  or  a  socislisl  lec- 
turer. There  is  not  a  single  poem  on  Labor  in 
tlie  whole  book,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  sure 
indication  that  the  poet  la  himself  a  laborer  in 
his  vocation.  This  by-tbe-by.  The  metres 
are  the  old  ones,  such  as  our  language  oatB- 
rally  fell  into,  before  we  began  to  imitate  the 
harsh  trotting  and  cantering  measures  of  the 
German.  Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  limit 
our  extracts  to  the  two  following  poeme. 

EEPEOOF. 
"Why  should  we  be  for  ever  dnx^iog,  sighing, 

When  so  much  round  us  is  to  make  us  wiset 
We  cannut  look  upon  an  insect  dying, 

We  cnnnot  took  on  the  eternal  skies — 
We  cannot  look  abroad  upon  "  boon  Nature," 

Nor  hear  a  voice  loud  rmging  &om  her  soul, 
But  there  la  that  to  teach  the  immortal  creature 

Bome  mighty  truths  that  aver  should  controL 

And  jet  we  go,  one  race  upon  anathei, 
Dtvo^Dg  Mid  sighing  all  iloDg  ow  'wky ', 


1  nor  caring  for  aught  men, 
^  waits  each  soul  the  light  of  each  to-monw, 
While  tTavelUng  here  along  this  woodrou  ibn 

Oh,  is  such  lesson  taught  us  in  thia  being — 

Cornea  it  from  earth,  or  th'  all-embr>cmg>kia) 
Who  looks  abroad  and  finds  this  in  his  seeiDg  1 

Who  hears  it  where  earth's  mighty  heart » 
plies  I 
Is  it  the  voice  of  ocean  surging,  roihingl 

Is  it  the  voice  of  mighty  waves  that  roart 
Comes  it  from  sweet  brooks  holy  Talleys  bni 
ingt 

Breathes  it  wbere  Temal  giorea  thur  p«U 

Cornea  it  from  the  great  souls  of  ancient  tg>~ 

The  mighty  ones — the  infinite  in  heart ; 
The  far-eyed  seers — heroic  barda  and  sages — 

Who  for  their  age  have  felt  and  done  their  Hill 
Comes  it  from  the  pure  word,  God-given  andciolr, 

Placed  in  each  baud,  by  every  humble  betfb 
To  stay  the  soul,  wheo  crushed  by  guilt  or  Mj, 

And  cheer  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  earth  I 

0  no,  0  no— then  let  us  no  more  wonder 

At  the  strange  mysteries  that  round  us  crowd, 
But  bear  the  voice  loud  echoing  like  deep  thoziikt. 

And  sounding  on  from  age  to  age  so  loud ; 
Hear  it,  wherever  we  may  be,  life  giving. 

Gain  courage,  and  still  ooping  press  along; 
From  holy  earth,  from  holy  heaven  receiving 

The  voice  of  Wisdom  and  the  tide  of  song  \ 


THE  FIRST  DECEMBER  S0NI3. 

It  has  come  again,  and  it  sweeps  along, 

The  storm  in  its  rapid  might ; 
We  hear  it  howling  among  the  woods. 

It  sweeps  from  Uie  stars  their  light  \ 
We  hear  his  voice  aa  he  rolls  along, 

Bome  from  the  icy  north. 
And  we  feel  it  shake  to  his  fearful  wing — 

This  old  and  aaj  eartlL 

We  have  had  the  Spring  in  its  light  and  bloom, 

The  vales  and  the  hiUs  all  flowers. 
And  the  lovely  light  of  (he  aweet  S[«ing  sky. 

And  all  its  sweets  were  ours ; 
The  Smamer  came  too,  in  matron  grace, 

And  the  world  smiled  as  she  moved. 
And  the  Summer  blessed  us  as  she  can  Uea^ 

%ibn^>^^sntA.''aa«Ildwaa  beloved. 
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9  pleaaant  Antmnn  passed  along, 

a  pleasant  power  she  had, 

t  round  the  neart  she  flung  her  chain, 

ts  very  bliss  was  sad  ? 

le  leaves,,  over  the  flowers, 

to  the  earth  along, 

ig  a  melancholy  note, 

her  heart  joined  with  her  song. 

e  we  have,  and  he  comes  in  wrath, 
tyrant  of  the  year ; 

breathes  from  his  furious  lips  the  snows, 
the  sleet  and  the  ice  severe  ; 
er  the  hills,  over  the  vales, 
les  with  rapid  wing, 
diains  the  waves,  and  withers  up 
bat  danced  to  the  toudi  of  Spring. 

is  not,  surely  without  some  charm, 

ee  1  where  he  drives  along ; 

what  clouds  he  wraps  himself 

bark  I  to  his  thunder-song ; 

'8  the  forest  with  his  fierce  breath, 

>reads  himself  on  the  waves, 

i  old  waves  pause  in  their  stormy  joy, 

wl  in  their  hidden  caves. 

e  the  snow  in  the  vales,  he  heaps 
tills  till  they  prouder  are ; 
a  the  forest  with  all  the  fires 
live  in  the  rainbow's  glare ; 
gs  us,  too,  the  thoughts  of  home, 
''e  gather  the  hearth-stone  round, 
"e,  while  his  voice  is  heard  without, 
ove  and  its  blessings  found. 

t  not  now  such  as  shrink  to-day, 

the  storm  that  howls  alon^ ; 

set  not  the  wretches  that  shrmk  to-night, 

ey  hear  from  on  high  his  song ; 

ings  such  as  wake  the  heart 

feels  for  its  brother's  woe, 

to  send  to  the  Qod  of  storms, 
lyer  for  earth's  wretched  now  1 

the  Winter,  coming  on 
OS  and  driving  by, 
irith  thoughts  of  joy,  and  wake 
Bodal  sympathy ; 

ther-^bless  the  heart  with  thoughts 
ream  for  our  human  kind, 
learn  to  welcome  the  god  of  storms, 
he  howl  of  the  wintry  wind ! 


f  English  lAierature.  By  Thomas 
IT,  B.  A.  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of 
rsburg.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &,  Blan- 
1849. 

thor  of  this  volume  has  been  engaged, 
e  years,  as  Professor  of  English  ]3te- 
le  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of  St 
;  and,  both  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
nd  in  his  private  teaching,  he  has  very 
felt  the  want  of  a  Mamial,  concise  but 
dye)  on  the  subject  of  )m  lectures. 


The  plan  generally  adopted  in  foreign  countries, 
of  allowing  the  pupil  to  copy  the  lecturer's  man- 
uscript notes,  was  in  this  case  found  to  be  im- 
practicable;  and  the  often-repeated  request  of 
the  students  to  be  furnished  with  some  elemen- 
tary book,  as  a  framework  or  skeleton^  of  ihe 
course,  could  only  be  met  by  a  declaration,  sin- 
gular as  the  fact  might  appear,  that  no  such  work 
cheap,  compendious,  ana  tolerably  readable,  ex- 
isted in  English.  The  excellent  volumes  of  War- 
ton  are  obviously  inapplicable  to  such  a  purpose; 
for  they  only  treat  of  one  portion  of  English  lite- 
rature— the  poetry;  and  of  that  only  down  to 
the  Elizabethan  age.  Their  plan,  also,  is  far  too 
extensive  to  render  them  useful  to  the  general 
student.  Chambers's  valuable  and  complete 
'  Cycloptedia  of  English  Literature  *  is  as  much 
too  voluminous  as  his  shorter  sketch  is  too  dry 
and  list-like;  while  the  French  and  Qerman 
essays  on  the  subject  are  not  only  limited  in  their 
scope,  but  are  full  of  very  erroneous  critical 
judgments. 

"  Induced  by  these  circumstances,  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  produce  a  volume  which  might 
E^erve  as  a  useful  outline  Introduction  to  English 
Literature,  both  to  the  English  and  the  foreign 
student  This  little  work,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
has  no  pretensions  whatsoever  to  the  title  of  a  com- 
plete course  of  English  Literature ;  it  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  describe  the  causes,  instruments 
and  nature  of  those  great  revolutions  in  taste 
which  form  what  are  termed  "  Schools  of  Writ- 
ing." In  order  to  do  this,  and  to  mark  more  es- 
pecially those  broad  and  salient  features  which 
ought  to  be  clearly  fixed  in  the  reader's  mind  be- 
fore he  can  profitably  enter  upon  the  details  of 
the  subject,  only  the  greater  names — the  greater 
types  of  each  period — ^have  been  examined ; 
whilst  the  inferior,  or  merely  imitative,  writers 
have  been  unscrupulously  neglected ;  in  short, 
the  author  has  marked  only  the  chief  luminaries 
in  each  intellectual  constellation ;  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  give  a  complete  Catalogue  of  Stars. 

He  has  considered  the  greater  names  in  Eng- 
lish literature  under  a  double  point  of  view ; 
first,  as  glorified  types  and  noble  exprensiona  of 
the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  physiogno- 
my of  their  times ;  and  secondly,  in  their  own 
individually ;  and  he  hopes  that  the  sketches  of 
the  great  Baconian  revolution  in  philosophy,  of 
the  state  of  the  Drama  under  Elizabetn  and 
James  the  First,  of  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Restoration,  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  fiction,  of  Bjronism,  and  of  the 
present  tendencies  of  poetry,  may  be  found — 
however  imperfectly  executed — ^to  possess  some 
interest,  were  it  only  as  the  first  attempt  to 
treat,  in  a  popular  manner,  questions  hitherto  neg- 
lected in  elementary  books,  but  which  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  present  age  renders  it 
no  longer  expedient  to  pass  over  without  re- 
mark." 

The  author  further  informs  us  that  this  vol- 
ume is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  nearly  equal 
in  bulk,  containing  a  selection  of  choice  pas- 
sages, forming  a  chrestomathy  to  be  read  with 
the  b'logta^VACAX  ^lA  c\\W!^  %i^^>i>£&^  ^^  ^m^ 
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Other.  The  style,  both  of  language  and  re- 
mark, in  this  work  is  correct  and  elegant,  and 
we  freely  commend  it  to  those  who  wish  to 
ffo  over  the  general  ground  of  English  literary 
history  preparatory  to  reading  the  great  au- 
thors of  our  language,  with  a  view  to  an  his- 
torical and  philosophical  comparison  of  their 
character  and  merits. 


Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State.  By 
Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A.  New 
York.    Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

This  is  a  labored  argument  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  by  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated evangelical  preachers  of  this  day,  in 
England.  It  condemns  the  Union  of  Church 
ana  State  upon  constitutional  grounds,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  history  and  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  from  the  prophecies  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  condemns  also  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  pastors  by  the  State,  and  undertakes 
to  show  the  evils  of  such  maintenance.  It 
then  shows  the  influence  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state  upon  church  dignitaries  and  pastors, 
and  upon  dissenters.  A  third  series  of  objec- 
tions discovers  many  miscellaneous  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  same  to  the  people  and  coun- 
try generally,  and  to  religion.  The  last  chapter 
of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  means  and  methods 
of  promoting  a  revival  and  extension  of  religion. 
The  volume  is  a  small,  cheap  octavo. 


The  Gold  Seeker'^s  Manual ;  being  a  Practical 
and  Instructive  Guide  to  all  persons  emigra- 
ting  to  the  nearly  discovered  Gold  Regions  of 
California.  By  David  T.  Ansted,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  King's  College,  London, 
Consulting  Mining  Engineer.  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1849. 

A  small  pamphlet  containing  an  account  of 
the  great  gold  regions  of  the  earth,  but  more 
especially  of  California,  by  an  author  of  great 
scientific  reputation.  A  book  needed  by  all 
emigrants,  and  all  who  seek  solid  information 
on  gold  regions. 


The  California  and  Oregon  Trail;  being 
Sketches  of  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Life.  By  Francis  Parkman,  Jr.  New 
York.     1849. 

A  spirited  narrative  of  prairie  life  and  travel, 

well  worth  the  leisure  of  an  evening  to  read  it. 

Among  the  many  works  upon  California  and 

western  life  this  volume  ranks  weU,  bolh  for 

the  variety  and  interest  of  the  advetilvureB,  %xvd 


the  clear,  straightforward,  descriptions.  The 
author  seems  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  *<  good 
fellow." 


Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte,  First  President  (f 
Prance.  Biographical  and  Personal  Sketchett 
including  a  Visit  to  the  Castle  of  Ham.  Br 
Henry  Wikoff.  New  York.  GeoigeP. 
Putnam.     1849. 

This  is  a  very  amusing  and  sprightlv  little 
book,  though  at  the  same  time  ludicrously  pert 
and  conceited.  The  author  gives  an  accoont 
of  his  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  Bon* 
parte  family,  and  with  the  famous  dandy,  Coont 
D'Orsay,  who  it  would  appear,  from  Mr.  Wi- 
koflfs  description  of  him,  is  a  kind  of  philosopher 
in  disguise.  The  sketches  of  French  manDera 
are  very  funny  and  brisk.  A  very  good  book 
for  the  cars  or  steamboat,  or  to  be  read  while 
dinner  is  getting  ready. 


Oregon  and  Calif omia  in  1848.  By  J.  Quin 
THORNTON,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
American  Institute.  With  an  App^ndix^ 
including  recent  and  authentic  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  Gold  Mines  of  California, 
and  oQier  valuable  matter  of  interest  to  tkt 
emigrant;  with  Blustrations  and  a  Mof 
In  two  volumes.  New  York.  Harper  » 
Brothers.     1849. 


A  great  deal  of  very  pleasant  reading  will  be 
founain  this  book,  compressed  together  with  a 
great  deal  of  sentimental  cant  and  positive 
**  stuff."  The  latter  part  of  the  book  must  te 
really  valuable  to  persons  about  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  it  contains  an  account  oT  the  gold 
regions,  and  certain  practical  directions  neces- 
sary to  those  who  mean  to  cross  the  Isthmus. 
The  details  of  the  incidents  of  the  author's  ad- 
ventures are  so  peculiarly  silly  and  impertinent 
in  some  parts,  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  feeble 
twaddle  of  an  over-sanctimonious,  henpecked 
schoolmaster. 


God  in  Christ.     Three  Discourses,  delivered  at 
New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  Andover,  with 
Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language* 


a 


\ 


By  Horace  Bushnell.    Hartford.    Brown 
&  Parsons.     1849. 

This  volume  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  author 
seems  to  hold  a  middle  position  between  Uni* 
tarianism  and  Orthodoxy,  with  a  leaning  toward 
the  former  in  point  of  doctrine,  and  toward  the 
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Uechim  4f  Ae  Steam  Engine,  Illuttrathe  of 
At  SdtrUific  PrtTtciple  upon  which  its  opera- 
tion depend),  and  the  Praelical  Delails  of  itt 
Mmeturt,  in  iis  applicatiim  to  mines,  mills, 
Modi  navigation  and  Tailinays.  With  rari- 
MU  tuggatims  <f  improcement.  By  J. 
BouiNE,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  a  Trealise  on  the 
SiMm  Engine,  by  the  Artisan  Club.  From 
the  iMt  London  edition.  New  York.  Ap- 
^eton&Co.    1849. 

Tht  antboT  of  this  vaJuibte  work  hai  also 
lUiibed  a  quarto  treatiee  on  tlie  Steam  En- 
M,  to  whiui  tbit  IB  a  Happlement  and  in  part 
I  introdaclion.  In  a  moderate  com|»tBS  the 
Ikor  baa  siven  an  outline  of  the  entire  sub- 
et>  It  embodies  tbe  beet  infotination  on  Ibe 
WB  engine  and  ita  practical  applications. 


bophony,  or  ike  Manifeslalion  if  God  in  the 
hge.  Character  and  Miision  if  Jesus  Clirisi. 
By  tbe  Rev.  Robeht  Titrnbull,  author  of 
JM  "  GenluB  of  Scotland,"  "  Pulpit  Orators 
rf  France  and  Erdand,"  &c.  Hartford: 
Brockett,  Fuller  6i,  Co.  New  York :  Carter 
b  Brothera.    1849. 

Ae  fint  part  of  Ihia  work  is  a  life  of  Chriat. 
e  •econd  part  ia  a  dieeertation,  in  eix  cbap- 
I,  on  the  mystery  of  his  character  and  incar- 
ion.  In  tbia  the  religious  idea  of  Christ  as 
bead  of  the  Church  is  presented,  and  also 
jhiloanpbical  idea  of  him  as  tbe  Mediatorial 
nmnative  Power,  the  Logos. 


A  Diclionary   of  the  German  and  English 
Languages,   indicating  the   aecetUualion  tf 
eiery  German  aord,  containing  seteral  hvn- 
dred    German   synonyms,  together  with  a 
classi^calion  and  alphabetical   list  of  the  ir- 
rtguiar  xerbs,  and  a  dicliimary  of  German 
abbrecialiont.     In  Two  Paris.     1.  German 
and  English.    2.  English  and  German.    By 
G.  J.  Adleb,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univeraity 
of  New  York.    New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&.Co.   1849.    Philadelphia:  G.S. Appleton. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  serviceable  and 
agreeable  German   dictionary  we    have   ever 
opened.     It  is  a  compilntion  from   tbe  works 
of  Hilpert,  Fliigel,  Grieb,  Heyse,  and  oihere. 
Tbe  compiler  dedicaleH  it  to  the  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen,  LL.D.,  Chancellor,  and 
to  tbe  Faculty  of  the  Univereily  of  New  York 
cily,  of  which  he  declares  himself  a  graduate. 
The  book  itself  is  the  iiuest  thing  of  the  kind, 
fur   mechanical  execution  and  elegance,  and 
clearnesB  of  type  and  arrangement,  ever  pot 
up  in  this  country.     We   have  seen  no  dic- 
tionary eaual  to  it.   The  publishers  have  fairly 
outdone  incmselves  and  all  others,     Tlie  book 
ties  delightfully  upon  the  table,  remains  open 
at  any  page,  and  invites  tbe  eye  by  sharp,  clear 
letter,  OD  the  beat  of  paper.     To  students 
of  Gernuin,  these  recommendations  will  have 
ffreat  force,  if  they  have  been  used  to  read  in 
the  cramped,  eye-killing  type  of  German   dic- 
tionaries,  printed   in  Germany.      The  hlerary 
merits  of  tbe  work  cannot  be  pronounced  upon, 
except  after  long  use,  or  by  a  native  scholar. 
It  haa  all  tbe  authority  of  great  names. 


EDITORIAL   NOTICES. 


Ve  have  been  very  seriously  blamed  bysev- 
I  friends  and  correspondents  for  having  ad- 
m1  the  expression  of  some  rather  strong 
gb  church  sentimenta  and  opinions  in  our 
ruarr  number,  in  the  review  of  "  Whipple's 
KfB.  It  ia,  perhaps,  necessary  to  assure 
friends  and  readers  generally  that  tbe 
eaaid  review  was  admitted  on  the  score  of 
Lterary  merit,  which  ia  freely  acknowledged. 
I  aditor  is  obliged  to  admit  that  he  regards 
Micai  controversies  with  no  degree  of  en- 
■iUDii  to  be  a  sonad  republican,  and  to 


enter  with  a  right  feeling  into  the  afbira  of 

one'a  own  country  and  age,  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  moderate  ambition.  Touching  the 
sneers  at  New  England  Calvinism  in  the  same 
article,  a  very  learned  theologian  informs  him 
that  tlie  celebrated  South.whosewrilingsareso 
highly  praised  by  the  author  of  the  review,  was 
himself  a  very  good  Calvinist.  These  are  diffi- 
cult points,  and  require  great  study.  It  is,  per- 
haps.apity  any  thing  had  beenaaidon  the  Bub- 
Jccl,but  the  editor  hopes  noman'«  belief  or  faith 
may  be  taken  from  him,  or  his  spiritual  condi- 
tion in  the  least  jeopardized  by  this  review  of 
Mr.  Whlp^iWa  easKjs.    l^isA.  >m%  v&-)  i«^ 
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assured  that  the  Calvinists  generally  are  too 
firmly  peated  to  be  shaken  by  a  few  tilting  sen- 
tences in  a  review.  Nor  will  the  admirers  of 
Paradise  Lost  think  any  the  less  of  John  Mil- 
ton by  hearing  a  High  Churchman  call  him  a 
radical.  Radical,  indeed,  in  thope  days,  but  of 
such  a  stunly  and  legitimate  kind,  as  our  mod- 
ern radicalism  may  dread  to  think  of.  In  a 
word,  we  endorse  nothing  of  the  ultraism  of  the 
offending  article,  and  desire  our  kind  readers 
to  weigh  afjainst  them  the  brilliancy  and  origi- 
nality of  style  and  manner  for  which  its  author 
is  so  justly  admired. 

It  is  objected,  too,  that  the  style  and  elo- 
quence of  two  very  distinguished  gentlemen, 
namely.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  New  York,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  of  Boston,  are  too  severely  criticised ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  nothing,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, is  advanced  against  the  eminence,  abil- 
ity, or  character  of  tliese  gentlemen.  The  crit- 
icisms are  literary,  and  not  personal,  though 
affected  somewhat  by  the  theological  prejudices 
of  the  writer.  Certainly,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  heart  of  the  writer  of  the  article, 
(we  happen  to  know,)  than  bitterness  or  ma- 
lice ;  it  is  an  affair  of  the  brain  merely,  and  not 
of  the  heart ;  and  should  any  real  hard  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen 
result  from  it,  we  shall  regret  that  we  did  not 
rather  deprive  our  readers  of  the  entertainment 
they  must  find  in  its  brilliancy,  keenness,  and 
direct  and  studied  opposition  to  the  usual  and 
established  course  of  opinion  on  the  subjects 
it  treats  of.  For,  on  our  part,  we  derived  a 
real  satisfaction  from  it,  if  it  were  only  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  some  of  our  own  favorite 
opinions  handled  with  such  a  saucy  freedom. 
Somewhat  too  much  of  this. 

PORTRAITS   OF   STATESMEN. 

It  is  the  design  of  our  series  of  portraits  of 
living  statesmen,  to  give  one  of  every  eminent 
political  name  in  the  country.  The  choice  of 
these  has  not  been,  nor  will  be,  guided  by  any 
scale  of  merit  established  by  our  own  poor 
judgment,  but  by  such  various  circumstances 
of  propriety  and  convenience  as  may  combine 
to  make  a  name  eligible  for  the  month.  In 
every  instance  the  portraits  have  been  obtained 
by  the  personal  solicitation  of  the  editor,  and 


some  have  been  got  with  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause of  the  reluctance  of  the  persons  solicited 
to  make  their  faces  public.  Many  distingnished 
names  have  been  passed  over  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  good  portraits  in  time  for 
the  engraver.     Others  have  been  inserted,  not 
merely  because  they  were  well  known,  bat  be- 
cause they  were  in  New  Tork  or  Washington 
at  the  time,  and  could  be  dagnerreotyped  in  a 
style  fit  for  engraving.     Notwithstanding,  bow- 
ever,  the  many  difficulties  that  have  b^n  got 
over,  and  the  general  satisfaction  ezpresasd 
with  the  appearance  of  our  portrait  series,  a 
great  deal  of  jealousy  has  appeared  among  the 
friends  of  some  gentlemen,  who  conceive  tbit 
their  favorite  names  have  been  neglected,  and 
others  preferred.    In  some  instances  names  of 
some  eminence  have  been  withdrawn  from  tbe 
subscription  list,  apparently  through  jealonsy 
of  the  appearance  of  certain  portraits.    Tbe 
editor  will  not  say  that  such  a  withdrawal  job- 
tifies  lilm  in  his  choice,  but  he  will  venture  so 
far  as  to  regret  his  inability  to  do  entire  jostiee, 
and  to  beg  the  forbearance  of  his  snbscriben. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  discover,  to  a  (^ 
tainty,  who  are  the  most  eminent  persons  in 
every  part  of  this  vast  continent.    Conspicuous 
and  powerful  men,  and  those  who  are  well  inl 
popularly  known,  must  sometimes  be  preferred 
before  those  whose  fortune  has  not  blown  their 
fame  quite  as  loudly  in  the  direction  of  New 
York.     We  would  therefore  repeat  the  as- 
surance, that  we  do  not  assume  in  this  serie^s 
to  establish  by  our  feeble  judgment  any  scale  of 
merit ;  it  is  enough  for  the  purpose  that  a  name 
is  conspicuous  and  eminent,  either  in  a  social, 
moral,  or  political  sense.      The  procuring  of 
these  portraits  is  a  profitless  and  invidious  task 
for  the  editor,  and  nothing  would  have  tempted 
him  to  engage  in  it  but  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  rendering  a  real  servMce  to  the  party  to  make 
its  leaders  and  statesmen  known,  if  only  by 
their  portraits,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.    It 
will  indeed  rarely  happen  that,  even  with  tbe 
best  engraver, a  perfect  likeness  will  be  given; 
the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  an  approxi- 
mation— a  tolerable  resemblance.     Imperfect, 
however,  as  the  best  portrait  must  be,  it  is  bet- 
ter than  none,  and  when  tlie  best  is  done  no 
more  can  be  required. 
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POLITICAL    PKOSCKIPTION. 


f^iTHSTANDiNO  all  that  is  averred  by 
'^ho  express  an  extreme  veneration 
quity,  we  are  constrained  by  many 
es  to  believe  that  society  has  made 
»^— very  great  advances,  if  not  in 
ctice,  yet  in  the  theory  of  morals 
rilization  during  many  ages  past, 
le  dawn  of  Christianity  even  to  the 

moment.  What  system  of  govem- 
"or  example,  was  ever  known  more 
in  its  theory  than  our  own  ?  What 
of  morals  more  complete  than  that 
bristian,  republican  philosopher  of 
sent  day,  believing  as  he  does  that 
Date  freedom  of  the  human  breast '' 
ret  argument  for  pohtical  Hberty* 
\  equally  the  first  argument  for  re- 
defendenctl 
ird  a  perfect  practice,  the  first  re- 

is  a  perfect  theory;  without  a 
^  perfect  theory  of  morals,  there 

no  perfect  practice  of  morals; 
;  a  perfect  theory  of  laws  and  con- 
is,  governments  are  necessarily 
«t  in  their  practice;  and  we  do 
believe  that  if  the  minds  of  the 
y  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
rinciples  which  gave  origin  to  our 

of  government,  the  errors  of  our 
ind  practice  would  be  comparatively 
d  trifling.  The  duty  of  the  con- 
'^e   politician  is   therefore  evident. 

1  innate  spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me 
measures  which  the  adminbtration  have 
I  time  been,  and  now  are  most  violently 
;,  are  opposed  to  ev&cj  principle  of  natu- 
ioe." — Juetten  of  WaJiin^on,  Sparki, 
$97. 
UL      NO.    v.      NSW  BBBJE8. 


Having  established  in  his  mind  the  perfect 
theory  of  the  government,  as  it  stands  in 
the  written  laws  and  their  great  commen- 
taries— in  the  Constitution,  and  t^  writings 
of  those  who  founded  it — he  is  ic^'put  that 
theory  in  practice  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  not  only  in  the  simple  acts  of 
authority,  where  the  path  of  duty  is  plain, 
but  in  that  freer  and  more  responsible 
field  of  party  conduct ;  wherein,  far  more 
than  in  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  au- 
thority, the  knowledge,  the  power,  and 
the  virtue  of  the  statesman  make  them- 
selves conspicuous.  To  be  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, and  at  the  same  time  an  active 
politician,  is  so  rare  a  union  of  qualities, 
that  the  ambition  of  attaining  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  generous  ambition  that  can  call 
any  man  into  public  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  a  sentiment 
of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  hear  many 
of  our  friends  appealing  to  the  worse 
passions  of  the  party,  and  of  those  that 
have  come  newly  into  power,  to  urge  them 
into  a  line  of  conduct  that  must  inevitably 
weaken  their  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  debase  them  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  best  men ;  urging  upon  them, 
and  promising  for  them,  a  proscriptive  and 
partisan  employment  of  their  new  au- 
thority. The  authority  of  a  great  master 
in  politics  is  quoted  for  their  instruction  ; 
the  example  of  the  Jackson  administration 
is  held  up  to  them  as  a  model,  for  its  good 
success  ;  and  the  appeal  to  their  gratitude 
is  urged  with  an  air  of  threatening,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Do  aa  Yie  d^-'sw^,  oft  -^^^m  ^^ 
suffer  by  yoxn  Ineii'^&r 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  say  they, 
"  that  during  the  late  administration,  those 
who  were  not  of  a  particular  sect  of  poli- 
tics were  excluded  from  all  office;  that 
nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  monopolized  by  this  sect."  "  Is  it, 
then,"  they  continue,  "to  be  imagined 
that  when  the  public  sentiment  at  length 
declares  itself,  and  bursts  open  the  doors 
of  power  and  confidence  to  those  whose 
opinion  they  more  approve ;  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  this  monopoly  of  office  is 
still  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  ?"  "Does  it  violate  their  equal 
rights  to  assert  some  lights  in  the  majority 
also  ?" 

What,  then,  is  this  new  doctrine  ?  Is 
it  true  that  the  offices  of  this  government 
are  subject  to  the  claims  of  individual  citi- 
zens ?  Is  it  to  be  beheved  that  what  is 
here  implied — that  there  is  in  this  and  that 
citizen  a  right  to  this  or  that  office — is  a 
true  doctrine  ?  Who  gave  them  this  right  ? 
In  what  part  of  law  or  equity  do  we  find 
this  right — right  to  office  ?  "  Ours  is  an 
agency  government,"  says  a  most  liberal 
and  learned  authority,  "  and  of  the  kind 
denominated  *  free ;'  but  if  the  office-holder 
is  the  agent  of  those  who  elect  or  appoint 
him,  does  his  right  begin  with  his  appoint- 
ment or  election,  or  does  it  lie  in  him  while 
he  is  a  private  citizen  ?  In  governments 
of  the  kind  denominated  '  free,'  the  right 
to  office  surely  lies  in  those  only  who  are  in 
office — not  in  those  who  are  out  of  office. 
And  that  right  is  given  by  the  laws,  and 
not  by  any  natural  claim  in  the  person 
chosen  or  elected.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
miss this  new  opinion  of  a  right  to  office 
in  any  person  not  chosen  by  the  people  or 
appointed  under  the  law,  into  the  general 
chaos  of  demagogical  opinion,  as  unworthy 
of  any  serious  discussion. 

"  Is  it  political  intolerance,"  they  con- 
tinue, "  to  claim  a  proportionate  share  in 
the  direction  of  pubhc  affairs  ?" 

A  valid  inquiry!  Is  any  person  so 
simple  as  to  imagine  that  the  Whig  party, 
since  they  are  well  in  power,  intend  to  give 
their  adversaries,  as  such,  "  a  proportionate 
share"  in  the  administration  of  "public 
affairs?"  That  were  indeed  to  commit  a 
folly.  They  do  not,  we  think,  intend  in 
that  way,  at  least,  to  become  contemptible. 
Such  power  as  they  have,  t\iey  no  do\x\>V. 
mean  to  use  to  its  f uU  extent,  to  carry  out  \  o^vMLon.  '^vJ:Yixv^^^  ^x^  "^fiWixNs&aR^  ^  Uiw 


the   doctrine  of  the    majorities  who  put 
them  in. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  is  implied  by  the 
question  of  our  friends  which  we  have  jast 
quoted,  as  they  quote  it.  When  "  shares" 
are  talked  of,  rights  are  supposed.  In 
whom,  then,  lie  these  rights  ?  In  whom 
does  the  "right"  he  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  nation,  if  not  in  those  men 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  people? 
And  are  they  thinking  of  sharing  1  What  a 
simpHcity  of  understanding  do  our  friends 
attribute  to  those  whom  they  have  assbted 
to  elect,  when  they  quote  such  ill-digested 
sentences  for  their  instruction ! 

"  Shares"  and  "  rights !"    Shares  in  the 
administration  of   the  empire ;  shares  in 
the  fishmongers'  company ;  shares  in  this 
and  that.     But,  indeed,  our  dear  fellow- 
citizens  know  more   than   they  seem  to 
know.     They  know  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, a  profound  difference,  between  pro- 
perty and  power ;  that  power  is  a  sacred 
trust,  for  which  men  are  Tesponsible  to 
God  and  the    nation ;  and  that  they  can 
no  more  think  of  sharing  it  with  the  mi- 
nority  than  of  putting  it  to  sale. 

The  election,  by  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, of   particular  men  to  fill   the  great 
offices  of  government,  is  in  order  to  an 
exact  execution  of  the  measures  of  that 
majority ;  and  the  men  thus  elected  and 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  Constitution, 
are  responsible,  by  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  put  them  in  power  for 
that   purpose,  for  the   full    execution  of 
those  measures.     They  cannot,  in  honor, 
pursue  any  others.  They  therefore  have  no 
"right,''  (in  honor,)  indeed,  to  endanger 
the  failure  of  that  intent  by  "  sharing"  their 
power,  or  by  conferring  the  least  particle 
of  it  upon  such  persons  as  may  endanger 
its  fulfillment.     We  repeat  it  with  a  per- 
fect confidence,  that  as  the  whole  system 
of  the  government  looks  towards  a  rule  of 
majorities,  everything  must   be  done  by 
those  elected  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the 
legally  ascertained  majoiity  who  elected 
them.      That  majority  exists,  and   is  in 
full  force  until  it  is  annihilated  by  a  suc- 
ceeding election.     As  it  is  evident,  that 
the  fundamental  law  permits  the  opinion 
of  the  legally  ascertained  majority  to  rule, 
it  provides  also,  by  consequence,  that  those 
^^^\fc^  ^Vv^VV  be  free  to   carry  out  that 
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lice  in  four  years ;  they  exist,  in  full  force, 
I  the  interim,  by  a  necessary  supposition. 
There  is  indeed  no  remedy  for  the  be- 
ml  of  the  people,  except  by  the  ejec- 
oa  from  office  of  those  who  dishonor 
jeir  own  election,  at  the  end  of  their 
am.  If  governments  were  like  calcu- 
tting  machines,  it  might  be  differently 
rrenged  ;  but  they  are  moral  machines, 
r  rather,  they  are  moral  responsibilities, 
id  moral  responsibilities^  are  liable  to 
loral  contingencies.  Governments,  being 
oral  powers,  cannot  be  adjusted  to  a 
ilculation  of  variable  moralities. 
But  is  the  jealousy  of  the  majority  to 
:tend  itself  over  every  petty  office  in  the 
Hnmon  wealth,  without  any  regard  to  the 
)litical  importance  of  the  occupant,  or 
le  power  and  responsibility  of  his  place  ? 
^e  trust  not.  Let  us  consider  it. 
There  is  a  certain  clerk  in  the  custom- 
rase  of  a  certain  seaport,  which  shall  be 
meless,  who  maintains  a  worthy  family 
it  of  a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  ;  from 
lich  he  is  obliged  also  to  deduct  an 
3ction  tax  levied  upon  him  by  the  club  of 
lich  he  is  a  member.  This  clerk  is  a 
17  honest  man,  but  quite  ignorant, 
ough  we  grieve  to  say  it,  of  the  science 
political  economy.  His  notions  of  free 
ide,  and  the  utility  of  ad  valorem,  are 
the  crudest,  and  those  of  his  friends 
10  respect  his  understanding,  are  shy  of 
iting  him  on  the  tariff.  Though  his  de- 
tanor  is  altogether  grave  and  quiet,  he 
s  never  suspected  of  an  intrigue,  nor 
ruld  his  bitterest  enemy  go  so  far  as  to 
orge  him  with  a  design  of  altering  the 
•nstitution. 

Tbe  person  aimed  at  in  the  above  para- 
iph,  irill  be  instantly  identified  by  the 
owing  reader,  when  we  give  his  initials. 
8.,  as  his  neighbor  J.  B.  is  ready  to 
tke  oath,  is  a  notorious  democrat,  and 
I  voted  the  party  ticket  these  eight  years. 
s  father,  he  avers,  did  vote  so  before 
Q,  and  for  aught  he  knows,  his  ances- 
B  too,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Charles 
whose  head,  he  says,  was  cut  off  by  a 
mocrat,  but  whether  in  the  tenth  or  the 
venth  century  he  seems  generally  to  be 
doubt.  Mr.  Smith,  (for  it  is  idle,  after 
glaring  a  description  of  the  man,  to 
ke  a  secret  of  his  name,)  is  just  at  this 
ment  in  danger  of  proscription.  His 
ghbor,  Mr.  John  Br&wn,  has  lodged  a 


political  information  against  him  in  the 
Treasury  office  at  Washington,  and  he  is 
at  this  moment  sitting  by  his  poor  little 
grate,  looking  into  the  fire  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  expects  every  moment  to 
receive  sentence  of  death.  His  wife  is 
weeping  beside  him,  and  his  children 
gather  about  him,  and  clinff  to  his  knees 
with   an  aflfectionate,    inqmsitive   sorrow. 

Poor  Smith  deserted  a  very  good  busi- 
ness to  become  an  office-holder.  He  came 
in  with  his  party,  and  now,  after  four  years 
of  regular  and  ill-paid  industr}',  during 
which  he  has  formed  no  new  connections, 
and  has  lost  his  hold  upon  his  old  ones,  he 
is  about  to  be  turned  out  upon  the  world 
a  beggar  and  a  vagabond.  Mr.  John 
Brown,  who  now  comes  in  with  his  party, 
steps  into  his  place,  leaving  a  better 
business  than  his  predecessor,  to  be  in  his 
turn  spoiled  and  ruined,  and  at  length 
turned  out  upon  the  world  to  die  of  hard 
work  and  misery. 

As  the  calamity  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Brown  is  the  calamity  of  thousands,  it 
were  perhaps  injudicious  to  expend  much 
sympathy  upon  them  as  individuals.  Let 
their  wives  and  children,  their  mothers  and 
sisters  bewail  their  unhappy  fate  or  folly  ; 
for  ourselves,  it  seems  more  appropriate  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  system  itself, 
the  system  of  political  proscription  which 
inflicts  all  this  mischief,  and,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  by  what  good,  if  by  any  good,  it 
is  compensated.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty 
of  those  citizens  whose  political  successes 
have  given  efficacy  to  their  opinions,  to 
weigh  very  carefully  the  merits  of  this 
system,  which  the  Mr.  John  Browns  are 
so  assiduously  urging  upon  them,  and  to 
consider  whether,  taken  in  the  whole,  and 
viewed  in  its  origin  and  consequences,  it  is 
not  at  once  a  vicious  and  an  injurious  sys- 
tem, injurious  not  only  to  the  people  at 
large,  but  to  the  party  that  relies  upon  it. 
First,  however,  it  seems  proper,  in  defer- 
ence to  some  great  names,  and  to  the 
practice  of  many  wise  politicians,  to  set 
forth  in  fair  colors  the  good  aims  and 
honest  purposes  of  the  system,  if  it  can  be 
thoujrht  to  have  anv,  and  to  offer  all  the 
excuses  and  defenses  that  reason  and 
imagination  can  bring  together,  lest  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorance, 
or  of  using  partisan  logic,  when  our  design 
is  purc\y  lo  effe(i\,  «^  %oq^\  ^sASisiwy^Hi^ 
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'  confess  that  we  are  actuated  by  the 
strongest  party  enthusiasm,  we  wish  to 
have  it  so  tempered  with  reason,  that  it 
shall  appear  that  our  enthusiasm  is  itself 
created  by  a  conviction  of  reason,  and  not 
by  any  factious  heat  or  prejudice. 

The  apologist  of  the  system  relies  for  its 
defense  upon /A r^c  arguments;  the  first  of 
which,  being  the  doctrine  of  rotation,  is 
purely  theoretic;  the  second,  drawn  from 
political  expediency,  is  founded  on  an  im- 
perfect experience ;  and  the  third,  from 
convenience,  for  the  filling  of  offices  with 
younger  and  more  assiduous  functionaries, 
an  over-refinement  upon  policy  ;  and  it  has 
a  face  too  specious  and  proper  not  to  move 
a  doubt.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these, 
and  if  they  carry  any  force  with  them,  let 
us  allow  them  to  affect  us  without  preju- 
dice ;  until  it  be  shown  that  the  injury 
inflicted  by  the  system  in  practice,  bears 
down  all  argument,  and  defies  all  theory, 
expediency  and  policy,  to  defend  it. 

We  shall  assume  it  to  be  a  rule  es- 
tablished and  certain,  that  offices  of  politi- 
cal responsibility,  or  that  carry  with  them 
a  weight  of  political  opinion,  for  the  im- 
peding or  accomplishing  the  measures  of 
the  party  in  power,  should  be  filled  by 
men  of  that  party.  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  majority  of  a  State  legislature  will 
send  only  such  a  senator  as  will  truly  rep- 
resent their  opinion,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
President  to  choose  such  persons  to  be 
members  of  his  cabinet  as  will  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  party.  It  were  clearly 
an  absurdity  to  do  otherwise  ;  it  would  be  a 
defeating  of  the  design  of  the  Constitution, 
Avhich  intends  tiiat  the  majority  of  opinion 
shall  have  its  way.  That  offices  of  respon- 
sibility, or,  in  other  words,  such  offices  as 
enable  their  incumbents  to  operate  ex- 
officio  upon  the  opinion  of  the  people,  or 
to  thwart  or  execute  the  laws,  according 
to  their  pleasure  or  displeasure  —  that 
such  offices  should  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  ruling  party  is, 
we  think,  most  necessary ;  for  if  it  is  pro- 
vided b}^  the  Constitution  that  the  majority 
should  shape  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  also  provided,  by  necessity,  that 
those  only  should  be  appointed  to  execute 
them,  by  whom  we  are  most  sure  they  will 
be  freely  and  willingly  executed.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  appears  pst,  and  even 
constitutional,  that  the  entrance  oi  2k  x^-^f 


party  into  power  should  be  followed  by  an 
ejectment  of  all  from  office  who  were  the 
originators,  supporters  and  executors,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  the  measures  of  the  dis- 
placed party.  The  important  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  have  been  changed 
by  the  people,  and  their  old  incumbents 
ejected ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
all  important  offices  which  carry  with  them 
a  representative  influence,  bearing  upon 
opinion,  and  the  character  of  whose  incum- 
bents confirms  or  impairs,  by  official  influ- 
ence, the  prevailing  party,  should  be  also 
ejected.  Independently,  therefore,  of  all 
theories  of  a  rotation  in  office;  indepen- 
dently of  that  poHtical  expediency  which 
stimulates  the  canvasser  with  the  hopes 
of  office  ;  independently,  also,  of  all  argu- 
ments that  look  to  the  effect  of  office- 
holding  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we 
hold  it  to  be  a  necessity  created  by  the 
nature  of  our  government,  that  the  change 
of  rulers  accomplished  by  the  votes  of  the 
citizens  should  be  followed  by  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  government  itself,  suf- 
ficiently, but  not  more  than  sufficiently 
extended,  for  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  party,  and  the  accomplishment  of  all 
its  measures,  during  the  four  years  of  its 
probation.  What  these  offices  may  be, 
can  be  known  only  by  experience.  It 
might  not  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  least  importance,  whether  the 
cabinet  should  be  of  one  mind  on  the  lead- 
ing questions  of  policy ;  and  yet  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  their  unanimity  on 
all  important  measures  is  necessary  for 
the  efficient  conduct  of  the  government. 

In  a  word,  every  office  of  political  im- 
portance, or  that  confers  a  power  to  im- 
pede or  favor  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or 
that  has  any  executive  responsibility  to  be 
exercised  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
the  majority,  must  necessarily  be  filled  by 
members  of  the  prevailing  party.  The 
filling  of  the  elective  offices  with  that 
party  by  the  people,  gives  them  a  liberty 
of  carrying  out  the  popular  will  by  filling 
appointments  with  the  same.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  popular  election  was  to  give 
the  supporters  of  a  certain  system  of  poli- 
cy and  economy,  a  fair  opportunity  of  try- 
ing it.  The  majority  judged  that  it  should 
be  tried.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
,  ity  prevails  at  all,  it  should  prevail  entire, 
\  ^W  *\\.  *\^  ^^  XiSi  W^ifc,    \^\\C  \neasures,  or 
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impeded  measures — ^impeded  by  the  per- 
looal  opposition  of  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, would  not  answer  the  end ;  when 
a  party  is  in  power,  it  must  instate  itself 
to  the  full,  and  rely  upon  the  full  efficacy 
of  its  policy  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  na- 
ikm,  and  not  upon  any  compromises,  or 
bribes  to  influential  persons,  who,  in  the 
ead,  would  certainly  thwart  and  traverse 
the  measures  of  a  government  which  they 
despise. 

But  while  we  advocate  the  filling  of 
every  office  tliat  carries  a  weight  of  polit- 
ical influence  with  it,  by  members  of  the 
prevailing  party,  in  order  that  the  policy 
and  economy  of  the  party  may  be  fairly 
and  fully  tried,  without  thwart  or  hin- 
drance, we  do  this  upon  grounds  of  com- 
mon sense  and  common  justice,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  ; 
making  no  concessions  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate a  system  of  rotation  in  office. 

It  is  implied  by  the  doctrine  of  rota- 
tion, that  the  of&ce  is  created  for  the 
convenience  and  benefit  of  its  incumbent, 
and  not  for  that  of  the  citizens  at  large. 
And  because  it  were  improper  to  favor  one 
man  more  than  another,  therefore  each 
man  must  at  some  time  in  his  life  enjoy  an 
office. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  of- 
fices are  in  fact  created  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  hold  them,  in  the  nature  of 
pensions  and  annuities.  Unless  they  are 
equally  distributed  among  all,  they  are 
converted  into  the  most  odious  of  all  mo- 
nopolies. The  party  who  have  just  now 
loit  their  power,  were  divided  into  two 
Waons,  one  monopolizing,  the  other  de- 
manding office.  The  latter  faction  is 
created  by  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to 
be  a'rotation  in  office,  and  that  those  who 
liave  not  "  enjoyed  "  office  should  in  their 
tarn  "enjoy"  it.  The  opinion  and  the 
desire  seem  at  first  sight  so  very  just  and 
natural,  ind  are  held  by  some  of  our  mo- 
dem democrats  in  such  a  simple  spirit,  that 
they  even  declare  their  willingness  to  give 
the  Whigs  their  turn;  it  being  due  to 
them  that  they  take  their  turns  with  the 
lesi  These  simple-minded  persons  look 
upon  offices  aa  they  do  upon  pensions  and 
ananities,  as  benefits  created  for  those 
wio  hold  them,  and  they  very  justly  con- 
ehde  that  those  benefits  should  be  en- 
joyed in  rotation ;  but  when  it  is  perceived 


that  offices  are  not  established  for  the 
benefit  of  their  incumbents,  the  idea  of  a 
right  to  office,  or  a  turn  in  office,  vanishes 
quite  away.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to 
inquire  by  what  system  of  appointments 
the  performance  of  official  duties  will  be 
best  secured ;  the  offices  being  established 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  not  for  the  con- 
venience of  office-loving  citizens. 

We  might,  therefore,  dismiss  the  argu- 
ment from  this  doctrine  of  rotation  at  this 
point,  and  give  ourselves  no  further 
trouble  about  it ;  but  as  the  opportunity 
is  too  good  to  be  passed  by,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  meniioning  a  few  of  the  absurd, 
consequences  that  flow  from  it  in  practice. 
For,  first  it  would  happen,  that  if  any 
system  of  rotation  were  establislied,  the 
necessity  of  elections  and  appointments 
would  be  done  away  with,  and  each  cit- 
izen would  come  to  office  in  his  turn, 
whether  qualified  or  not.  But  as  the 
number  of  offices  is  small,  and  that  of 
citizens  great,  a  vast  number  would  lose 
their  turns  of  appointments,  the  life  of 
one  man  beinsr  an  insufficient  time  for  a 
complete  rotation  of  all  the  citizens 
through  every  office  in  the  commonwealth. 
And  if,  in  consideration  of  this  difficulty, 
it  happens  that  a  certain  class  or  body  of 
citizens  are  selected  and  set  aside  by  law 
to  hold  office  in  rotjition  for  their  lives, 
they  are  thus  constituted  a  class  of  office. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
citizens  coming  to  their  turns  should  pass 
them  over,  caring  only  for  such  offices  as 
were  vcr}"^  lucrative,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exclude  them  entirely ;  for,  being  on  an 
equality  with  the  others,  they  have  no 
right  to  be  picking  and  choosing. 

The  system  of  election  is  directly  op- 
posed in  spirit  to  the  system  of  rotation  ; 
for  while  election  leaves  it  free  to  tho 
electore  to  choose  whom  they  think  fit, 
and  the  party  in  power  to  appoint  whom 
they  think  will  best  accomplish  the  designs 
of  their  constituents  ;  rotation,  on  the 
other  hand,  takes  away  all  power  from 
the  electors,  and  indeed  from  every  one 
else,  and  leaves  no  remedy  for  malversa- 
tion. And  should  a  rotated  official  mis- 
behave, it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence ; 
no  impeachment  can  be  brought  against 
him,  since  the  office  was  made  for  him, 
and  not  for  the  people,  who  have  Uvex^- 
^  fore  no  ngYil  \.o  ^oxK^^oi.   ^>m^  ^x^  ^^ 
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absurdities  of  rotation.  It  reduces  govern- 
ment to  a  machine  for  extortion  and  mo- 
nopoly, and  defeats  the  true  end  of  elec- 
tion, which  is  established  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  may  be  taken  care 
of  by  those  who  are  most  likely  to  attend 
to  them;  namely,  by  those  men  who 
have  acquired  experience  in  public  aflfairs, 
and  have  shown  that  they  can  hold  office 
with  credit  and  benefit  to  the  common- 
wealth. Nothing,  in  a  word,  can  be  more 
opposite  in  idea  than  the  having  an  equal 
right  to  office  and  an  equal  right  to  vote. 
"While  the  people  have  a  right  to  choose 
such  an  officer  as  they  like,  no  man  has 
any  right  to  any  office  not  conferred  by 
their  votes ;  nor  can  any  principle  of  rota- 
tion be  established  without  striking  down 
at  once  the  right  of  free  election,  the 
strongest  safeguard  of  the  popular  liber- 
ties. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  argument  from 
rotation ;  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  the 
inference,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  ejected 
from  office  merely  because  he  has  held  it 
for  a  long  time.  While  an  officer  does  his 
duty,  he  is  a  good  officer ;  if  he  never,  in 
any  instance,  impedes  the  accomplishment 
of  the  policy  of  the  prevailing  party, 
either  because  he  does  not  care  to  do  so, 
or  because  his  station  does  not  ijive  him 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  it  is  impolitic, 
perhaps  unjust,  to  eject  him,  for  anything 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  argument 
of  the  rotationists. 

The  argument  from  party  expediency, 
for  the  general  ejectment  of  all  office- 
liolders,  is  probably  of  much  greater  force 
in  the  minds  of  most  men.  By  this  argu- 
ment, every  office-holder  is  looked  upon  as 
a  canvasser,  and  the  expectants  of  office, 
who  canvass  befiae  the  general  election, 
are  supposed  to  have  a  superior  claim  to 
office  in  regard  of  the  service  thev  have 
rendered  to  the  party.  We  are  told  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  deny  the  validity 
of  such  claims,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
secitring  an  efficient  body  of  canvassers  to 
excite  the  people  previous  to  an  election. 
It  is  certain  that  a  great  number  of  can- 
vassers, perhaps  a  fair  majority  of  them, 
are  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  office  ;  it  is 
even  said  that  an  election  can  be  managed 
in  no  other  way  than  by  an  organization 
stimulated  and  enlivened  by  t\\c\\opea  ol 
ofSice;  thai  as  the  office-holders  oi  l\xe 


ruling  party  constitute  of  themselves  a 
powerful  and  effective  organization,  con- 
tributing time,  and  money,  and  influence 
to  the  support  of  their  own  party,  it  can  be 
met  only  by  a  similar  organization,  stimu- 
lated by  the  hopes,  as  the  other  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  of  retaining  office.  By 
such  an  organization,  interest  is  opposed 
by  equal  interest,  and  the  enemy  are  met 
with  their  own  weapons. 

Under  the  system  in  use  with  the  old 
administration,  a  system  which  took  its 
rise  in  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  reached  its 
perfection  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  every  office-holder,  and,  in 
short,  every  expectant  of  favor  from  the 
government,  was  subject  to  a  tax  for 
election  purposes.  Office-holders  con- 
tributed freely  from  their  means,  and  will 
always  contribute  in  proportion  to  tbar 
incomes,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  in 
office.  If  there  were  not,  then,  organiza- 
tion of  this  character,  it  is  supposed  by 
many,  that  the  very  considerable  expenses 
of  elections  would  not  be  met,  and  that 
if  one  party  employs  the  system,  the  other 
must  of  necessity  do  the  same ;  that  as  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  party  now  out  of 
power  would,  if  they  returned  to  power, 
eject  every  man  from  office  who  did  not 
hold  with  them,  it  is  but  fair  that  they 
should  themselves  be  ejected  from  their 
offices. 

That  these  arguments  will  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  those  persons  who 
are  most  deeply  engaged  with  party 
politics,  that  they  will  operate  with  i 
peculiar  force  upon  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  are  expecting  office  under  the  iiiw 
administration,  may  be  well  believid; 
nor  will  it  seem  possible,  at  first,  to  neet 
them,  without  venturing  much  fiTthe-  into 
the  region  of  theoretic  and  ethical  politics 
than  is  prudent  at  the  present  juicture. 
If  it  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doibt  that 
no  party  can  maintain  itself  in  p#wer  for 
any  length  of  time,  except  by  th<  system 
of  political  proscription  carried  itto  every 
department  of  the  government,  it  wDuld 
indeed  be  idle  to  contend  against  it ;  but 
the  necessity  of  such  a  system  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  ;  it  is  by  no  meins 
an  unquestionable  fact  that  those  who  re 
now  in  power  owe  their  election  to  tb 
e:s>ci\!\oiv^  Q^  l\:iO^Q  who  expect  office  unde* 
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Among  the  influences  which  are  most 
operative  in  effecting  a  change  of  popular 
opmion,  we  find  three  prominent : 

F%r$L  The  desire  of  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  of  agriculture,  of  commerce, 
of  mines  and  manufactures,  and  of  the 
learned  professions,  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  government  that  will  protect  and 
itttain  them.  These  interests  expend 
doney,  time,  and  influence  upon  elections. 
Sections  in  England,  to  a  great  extent, 
re  controlled  hy  these  interests.  In  our 
wn  country  they  are  the  great,  if  not  the 
reatest,  of  those  powers  which  are 
rought  immediately  to  hear  upon  opinion, 
tk  the  eve  of  an  election. 

Second.  The  interest  of  office,  and  of  all 
b.06e  who  depend  upon  the  existing  admin- 
itration  for  their  support.  Previous  to  the 
atahlishment  of  universal  suffrage  in  France, 
he  number  of  office-holders  and  of  pension- 
kries  very  nearly  equalled,  it  is  said,  the  en- 
ire  number  of  national  electors  in  the  king- 
lorn.  To  be  an  elector  was  to  be  an  office- 
loMer ;  and  the  power  of  the  government 
^ted,  through  its  entire  extent,  upon  its 
patronage.  It  maintained  itself  by  con- 
erring  office,  and  could  not,  but  by  brib- 
ery in  this  kind,  have  existed  for  a  day. 
t  bribed  itself  in.  This  system,  pursued 
)j  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers,  is 
)erhaps  the  most  complete  example  that 
MS  ever  been,  or  ever  will  be,  of  this 
eeond  means  by  which  parties  are  main- 
ained  in  power ;  that  it  is  the  least  relia- 
le  of  all,  even  in  its  full  efficacy,  will  not  be 
enied  by  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
istory  of  French  politics  during  the  reign 
f  Louis  Philippe. 

Third.  The  influence  of  popular  ideas — 
( schemes  for  the  reformation  ef  society, 
nd  of  progress  nvA  revolution,  in  all  their 
orms.  These  influences  we  have  put  last 
II  order,  although  they  arc  really  of  great- 
T  force  than  the  second  class  namod. 
Wicn  they  are  united  with  the  two  former, 
bey  acquire  indeed  an  unnatural  force. 
He  reformer  who  not  only  seeks  office, 
>ttt  who  is  able  to  identify  himself  with 
ational  interests,  with  the  interests  of 
ommerce  or  of  manufactures  or  of  agri- 
diture,  or  of  the  learned  professions,  is 
ot  only  inspired  himself  with  a  peculiar 
id  irresistible  enthusiasm,  but  is  able  to 
ive  an  air  of  sincerity  and  importance  to 
L«  projects  for  reform,  which  communi- 


cates itself  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
listen  to  him.     The  experience  of  the  re- 
form parties  in  France  and  England,  and, 
in  general,  of  reform  parties  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  may  enable  the  discerning  poli- 
tician to  assign  its  true  value  to  the  force 
of  enthusiasm,  as  compared  with  that  of 
interest  in  the  management  of  elections. 
For  our   own  part,  we  are   not  inclined 
to  put  confidence  in  the  success  of  any 
movement,  that  turns  primarily  upon  re- 
form enthusiasm.     The  most  powerful  of 
all  enthusiasms,  that  of  superstition,  is  in- 
efifectual  against  the  continued,  unseen  and 
silent  pressure  of  interest:  a  party  that 
means  to  endure,  must  ground  itself  upon 
the  physical  hopes  and  necessities  of  the 
middle  classes  of  men,  those  whose  pro- 
perty and  whose  affections  are  engaged  in. 
permanent  industry,  under  the  protection 
of  permanent  institutions.     Masses  of  po- 
verty and  ignorance  may  be  roused  and 
agitated  by  eloquence  and  sympathy :  that 
natural  sympathy   which  unites   the.  ex- 
tremes  of   imaginative   speculation    with 
brute  ignorance  and  ardor ;  which  brings 
the  lowest  grade  of  humanity  into  a  mo- 
mentary agreement  with  the  highest ;  but 
these  movements,  though  vast  and  terrible, 
are  like  the  swellings  of  a  shallow  sea, 
dashing  over  and  submerging  everything 
that    rides    upon    its    bosom.      Witness 
the  disasters  of  the  radical  and  socialist 
parties   in  Europe  of  late  years,  and    in 
former   times ;    or  the  no   less   eminent, 
though  less  ruinous,  failures  of  the  radical 
enthusiasts  in  England  and  Ireland.    Wit- 
ness the  apparent  strength,  and,  in  times 
of  trial,  the  real  weakness  and  discord  of 
the  Abolition  party  in  England.     Opinion, 
taken  by  itself,  has  no  binding  or  harmon- 
izing (juality  ;  it  is  upon  inti:iiests,  the  life 
of  society,  the  bond  of  union  and  the  soul 
of  the  body  politic,  that  the  skillful   party 
leader  founds  his  movement ;  enthusiasm 
is  onlv  an  accessory  to  it. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  means  will  be 
employed  by  tlie  far-sighted  politician  to 
secure  the  triumpli  of  his  party.  His  first 
eftort  will  be  for  a  period  of  years,  before 
the  coming  on  of  a  general  election,  to  dif- 
fuse through  all  ranks  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
interests  of  all.  He  will,  if  possible,  con- 
vince the  agrvcuU\XT\?»\.  \\\\\\.  \\v?»  <i\^w  \w\ft.\- 
ests  are  ideuUcaX  vi\\\i\\io^^ol>JafcTafc\0«v^s\N. 
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and  manufacturer ;  he  will  discover  to  the 
learned  professions  the  secret  causes  of 
their  own  decline,  and  show  them  by  what 
great  national  measures  their  own  pros- 
perity and  that  of  every  species  of  in- 
dustry may  be  secured.  To  the  slave- 
holder he  will  impart  a  spirit  of  confidence 
in  the  Union  and  the  Constitution ;  and 
while  he  will  not  hesitate  to  disclose  to 
him  the  economical  reasons  of  his  losses  and 
misfortunes,  he  will  inspire  him  with  a 
confidence  in  the  forbearance  of  those 
whose  religious  and  moral  prejudices 
inchne  them  against  him ;  he  will  found 
all  arguments  upon  wants,  necessities 
and  facts,  and  rarely  or  never  upon  mag- 
nificent hopes,  or  hypotheses  of  a  better 
state ;  he  will  take  care  to  let  all  men 
see  that  he  is  himself  a  man,  and  that  the 
interests  he  advocates  are  his  own  inter- 
ests ;  he  will  avoid,  as  ruinous,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  theorist,  a  metaphysician,  or  a 
fanatic ;  he  will  as  carefully  fly  from  the 
other  extreme,  and  show  in  every  word 
that  he  is  no  bigot ;  his  enthusiasm  will 
be  sincere  and  ardent,  but  it  will  rarely 
assume  the  character  of  a  partisan  en- 
thusiasm. And  now,  when  the  time  has 
nearly  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the  great 
question,  and  parties  are  coming  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  final  issue,  he  will  find  himself 
acting  in  harmony  with  the  sense,  the 
property,  and  the  permanent  wisdom  of 
the  nation.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
skillful  politician  in  all  ages. 

While  the  imagination  is  occupied  with 
these,  the  solid  means  and  true  causes  of 
political  success,  worthy  as  they  are  of  the 
most  dignified  and  the  most  intelligent 
minds,  and  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sudden  and  terrible,  though  transient 
energy  of  reform  movements  is  exciting 
the  wonder  of  those  even  who  are  least 


given     to    admiration;    combinations  of 
office-holders  and  office-seekers,  founded 
on  a  handful  of  paltry  interests  and  mea- 
gre hopes,  without  dignity,  without  mag- 
nanimity, in  a  word,  without  any  moral 
value    or    permanent    importance — such 
combinations   shrink  into  a  contemptible 
insignificance.     It  becomes  evident,  it  be-- 
comes  certain,  that  they  are  not  of  tha.^ 
value  and  importance  which  they  seem  to 
be  of.     That  they  have  a  value,  no  msLTx 
will  indeed  pretend  to  deny,  but  that  the&e 
interested  combinations  are  the  great  lever-a 
by  which  the  million  are  moved,  it  b  al>- 
surd  to  suppose,  even  for  an  instant. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  causes 
of  the  late  successes  of  the  Whigs ;  we  hare 
attributed  them  not  to  the  efforts  of  an 
interested  band  of  office-seekers,  nor  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  reform  movements;  but 
solely  to  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  represent  the  great  interests  of  com- 
merce, agriculture,  manufactures,  and  all 
liberal  pursuits,  that  the  measures  of  the 
late  administration,  and  of  the  party  who 
elected  them,  were  injurious  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  therefore  new  men  should 
be  elected,  who  would  allow  the  measures 
of  the  majority  to  have  an  unimpeded 
course.  The  causes  of  the  first  successes 
of  the  party,  must  he  relied  on  for  its  con- 
tinuance in  power.  Should  it  resort  to 
other  means,  and  adopt  the  policy  ofils 
antagonists — the  policy  of  indiscriminate 
proscription,  its  moral  power  will  he  lost, 
and  it  will  no  longer  occupy  the  grand  po- 
sition which  it  now  holds;  of  a  part^ 
founded  upon  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  people,  and  which  makes  the  prospentif 
of  the  working  classes,  and  not  the  mis- 
called '*  rewarcT*  of  office-seekers,  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  its  existence. 
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A  GENTLEMAN  of  the  Other  party  has 
Tiimished  us  "with  the  following  very  agree- 
able accoant  of  Judge  Porter,  of  Alabama, 
in  engraving  of  whose  portrait  embellishes 
Lhe  present  number.  The  characteristics 
of  the  man  and  politician  are  touched  in, 
with  so  light  and  friendly  a  hand,  we  have 
preferred  presenting  them  to  our  readers 
m  extracts  from  the  letter,  just  as  they 
came.  To  have  worked  them  into  a  for- 
mal biogrraphy,  would  have  destroyed 
their  agreeableness. 

Our  correspondent  writes : 

"  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  F.  Porter  in  the  summer  of 
1827,  at  Chester  Court-house,  South 
Carolina,  and  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  su- 
periority of  his  manners,  conversation,  and 
deportment.  Judge  Porter  was  handsome, 
with  a  large  and  brilliant  eye  and  jet-black 
bur,  of  slender  person,  and  uncommonly 
neat  and  genteel  in  his  appearance ;  evin- 
dng  at  once  that  he  had  been  well  educated 
ana  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  The 
beauty  of  his  chirography,  his  anxiety  to 
acquire  legal  knowledge  and  to  do  justice 
to  clients,  was  a  general  subject  of  ob- 
lenration  among  the  professional  gentle- 
Ben  acquainted  with  him.  When  called 
upon  to  address  the  court  or  his  fellow- 
ettizenSy  there  was  a  terseness  of  language, 
oorrectness  of  sentiment,  and  pertinency 
b  his  remarks,  that  produced  an  effect 
rreatly  in  his  favor,  and  furnished  infallible 
indications  of  future  usefulness. 

"  In  June,  1828,  Judge  Porter  married 
Miss  Eliza  Taylor  Kidd,  a  young  lady  of 
most  respectable  parentage,  small  in  her 
person,  very  pretty,  quite  young,  yet  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  large  fund  of 
good  sense ;  of  domestic  and  retired  habits, 
and  who  had  acquired  in  her  education  a 
liberal  share  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the 
general  features  of  her  character  she  was 
a  counterpart  of  her  husband;  and  her 
correctness  of  judgment  and  strength  of 
mind,  as  well  as  good  taste,  were  mani- 
fested by  adventuring  cheerfully  into  this 
lUktrimoniai   alliance.      Slight    obstacles 


were  raised,  as  I  understood,  by  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady,  perhaps  arising 
from  the  youih  and  inexperience  of  the 
parties ;  but  the  aflBanced  couple  had 
made  up  their  minds.  The  lady  stole  a 
march  upon  her  friends ;  and  the  marriage 
took  place  on  a  June  afternoon,  under  a 
tree,  at  a  spring — a  romantic  spot — not 
far  from  the  paternal  residence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  setting  sun  and  two  or 
three  select  friends. 

"  Judge  Porter  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  on  the  16th  day  of  September, 
1808.  His  father,  Benjamin  Richardson 
Porter,  of  Irish  descent  on  the  father's 
side,  was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Ber- 
muda. His  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Porter — 
previously  to  her  marriage.  Miss  Eliza 
Fickling — was.  descended  from  a  Welsh 
family,  who  had  migrated  to  Carolina  at 
the  first  settlement  of  Charleston.  Owing 
to  paternal  embarrassments,  Judge  Porter 
was  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation ;  a  circumstance  by  no  means  to  be 
regretted,  as  it  led  to  more  strenuous  ex- 
ertions on  his  part  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  when  he  subsequently  became 
sensible  of  its  importance.  Much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  obtains  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  favorable  influence  of  being  born 
with  a  *  silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth,'  in 
reference  to  one's  future  destiny.  A  little 
reflection  on  the  subject,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  facts,  will  satisfy  us  that  the 
chances  of  success,  or  of  eminence,  aris- 
ing from  the  circumstances  in  life  of  our 
immediate  ancestry,  are  about  equal.  If 
they  incline  either  way,  the  happy  medium 
desired  by  the  Hebrew  prophet,  'Give 
men  either  poverty  nor  riches,'  is  perhaps 
to  be  coveted.  The  acquisition  of  *  worldly 
goods'  is  certainly  one  inducement  to 
youthful  exertion  and  enterprise ;  and  a 
desire  to  acquire  them,  in  many  instances, 
the  guardian  angel  both  of  morals  and 
reputation.  But  if  the  prize  be  before- 
hand thrust  upon  the  young  adventurer, 
all  aspiratious  Ui  i\x\.>w^  ^Tsi\\i^\i^^  ^sx^  ycv 
I  danger  oi  \)e\Ti^  ^\i^<^^,  «xA  ^\i  ^^^<^^> 
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almost  invincible,  furnished  for  the  indul- 
gence of  mental  indolence  and  unrestrained 
voluptuousness.  In  the  dispensations  of 
a  kind  Providence,  Judge  Porter  in  youth 
enjoyed  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, 
the  care  of  a  pious  mother,  who  planted 
deep,  in  the  soil  of  a  susceptible  heart, 
the  germ  of  piety,  ^nd  watered  it  with 
anxious  tears ;  watching  its  buddings  with 
a  solicitude  which  none  but  mothers  feel, 
and  none  but  grateful  sons  appreciate. 
Such  was  the  feeble  and  precarious  state 
of  his  health  at  this  period,  arising  from 
a  constitutional  debility  which  clung  to 
him  almost  to  manhood,  that  his  appear- 
ance excited  the  sympathy  of  beholders ; 
indicating  with  unerring  certainty,  as  was 
supposed,  habits  of  confirmed  consump- 
tion, and  all  pointing  to  premature  death 
and  an  early  grave.  But  whether  arising 
from  some  latent  principle  of  vitality,  or 
a  mild  and  propitious  climate,  the  care 
of  a  judicious  mother,  or  perhaps  a  union 
of  all  these  causes,  as  Judge  Porter  in- 
creased in  years,  and  his  mental  powers 
and  bodily  vigor  became  successfully  de- 
veloped, his  health  became  generally  con- 
firmed, and  he  may  now  enjoy  anticipations 
of  living  to  a  reasonably  advanced  age. 

"  Having  spent  a  year  or  more  in  a 
counting-house,  Judge  Porter,  at  tlie  age 
of  fifteen,  was  placed  in  the  employment 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Legare,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  engaged  in  the  medical 
profession  in  Charleston.  This  step,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  exerted  a  most  favorable 
influence  upon  his  future  character.  He 
was  here  at  once  introduced  into  a  field 
where  he  could  collect  at  his  leisure  a  vast 
body  of  useful  information,  and  was  also 
restrained  from  allowing  a  mind,  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowlcge,  to  be  diverted 
towards  frivolous  pursuits  and  useless 
studies.  Natural  science,  chemistry,  bota- 
ny, zoology,  anatomy,  and  a  knowlege  of 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  were  stu- 
dies in  the  acquisition  of  wliich  facihtics 
were  rendered  him  ;  and  our  young  student 
did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  his  situation.  In  a  short 
time  he  acquired  a  fund  of  most  valuable 
information,  the  benefits  of  which  he  felt 
long  and  sensibly  afterwards,  and  which 
aided  him  greatly  in  the  prosecution  of 
those  literary  researches  to  which  he  was 
devoted.    The  bar  of  Charleston,  at  this 


time»    furnished    in    its    members    som^ 
shining  examples  of  proficiency  in  logics 
legal   learning,  and   elocution.      Visitiojn 
the  courts  of  justice   frequently,  Judg^ 
Porter  was  captivated  with  the  foren^e 
discussions    to   which   he   was   often  uq 
attentive  and  willing  listener.     Filled  with 
a  generous  ambition;  he,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  entered    the  lair 
oflSce  of  William  Crafts,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  an  extensive  and 
enviable  celebrity  as  a  poet  and  orator, 
and  who  united  to  these  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  both  the  statute  and  common 
law,  as  administered  in  the  courts  of  South 
Carolina.     The  business  of  Mr.  Crafts  was 
also  extensive;  and  such  was  the  rapid 
progress   of  his   pupil   in   acquiring  the 
various  branches  of  a  legal  education,  that 
in  1825  he  was  admitted,  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law 
and  solicitor  in  chancery,  with  authority  to 
practise  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity  in  his  native  State. 

"  In  December,  1830,  Judge  Porter  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Claiborne,  Ala- 
bama ;  and  his  talents  being  by  his  new 
acquaintances  justly  appreciated,  he  was 
chosen,  at  the  general  election  in  1833,  to 
represent  Monroe  County  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  State  Le^rislature.  Such 
was  the  favorable  impression  made  upon 
the  General  Assembly,  upon  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  that  body,  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently, in  1834,  elected  to  the  oflBceof 
Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  office 
at  that  time  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
G.  N.  Stewart,  Esq.  He  was  also  elected 
Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  Monroe 
County,  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Judge  of 
the  County  Court  until  he  ceased  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  county.  In  1835  he  took  ^ 
up  his  residence  at  the  capital ;  and  in 
1837  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Tusca- 
loosa County  to  represent  them  in  the 
Legislature,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
also  in  '38,  *39,  and  again  in  1842.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  Mobile  District,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 
approbation  to  the  people  of  that  city,  but 
which  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  superior  industry,  that  durinij  the 
time  he  held  the  office  of  Reporter,  fifteen 
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volumes  were  published  by  him,  nine  of 
vhich  bear  his  own  name,  and  six  of  which 
are  entitled  *  Stewart  and  Porter,'  fi:om  the 
fact  that  the  cases  contained  in  them  were 
decided  during  the  time  Mr.  Stewart  held 
the  appointment. 

'*  It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  under  a 
goremment  where  every  man  feels  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic af&irs,  Judge  Porter,  from  his  peculiar 
temperament,  warm  and  ardent,  would 
imost  insensibly  find  himself  connected, 
lore  or  less  intimately,  with  the  discussion 
nd  management  of  political  questions,  and 
le  organization  of  parties.  The  exciting 
aestions  that  several  years  since  arose  out 
f  the  controversy  between  the  State  of 
louth  Carolina  and  the  general  govem- 
lebt,  also  rendered  such  a  connection  on 
is  part  inevitable.  The  protective  system, 
g^ainat  the  oppression  of  which  South 
/arolina  had  for  many  years  remonstrated, 
laying  in  1832  reached  its  most  obnoxious 
tate  of  alleged  rigor,  that  State,  by  a 
reneral  convention,  declared  the  whole 
)rotective  policy  to  exist  in  derogation  of 
lie  Constitution,  and  its  various  enact- 
nents  therefore  void  and  no  law,  and  that 
fcfter  a  certain  day  specified  in  an  ordinance 
o  that  effect,  no  more  taxes  levied  on  the 
part  of  the  general  government  should 
36  paid  in  that  State.  This  movement 
ihreatened  an  immediate  and  hostile  col- 
ifidon  between  the  two  governments. 
Fudge  Porter  was  not  unmmdful  of  his 
lu^  as  a  true  son  of  South  Carolina. 
[n  December,  1833,  he  introduced  rcsolu- 
kmB  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
AJabama,  expressing,  in  unambiguous  lan- 
l^oage,  a  determination  to  sustain  the  State 
3f  cTouth  Carolina,  in  case  an  armed  con- 
flict grew  out  of  her  resistance  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  federal  legislature. 
uiese  resolutions,  although  they  were  not 
idopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
ret  served  to  place  their  author  in  the 
ront  rank  of  tne  State  Rights  party,  a 
K)8ttioii  which,  with  uniform  consistency 
.nd  energy,  he  has  since  that  time  occu- 
pied. In  the  presidential  canvass  of  1840 
le  took  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  favor 
ff  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was 
accessively  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
Whig  Convention,  and  of  the  General 
State  Whig  Convention,  of  that  year. 
The  benefits  which  the  Whig  party,  who 
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were  successful  in  the  election  of  General 
Harrison  to  the  presidency,  flattered  them- 
selves would  flow  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  raising  the  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  depression  in  which  they 
were  sunk  by  the  financial  mismanagement 
of  preceding  administrations,  failed  to  be 
realized,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
tho  President  elect,  almost  immediately 
after  his  inauguration ;  and  the  refusal  of 
his  successor  to  afford  his  sanction  to  the 
measures  esteemed,  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  necessary  to  produce  that  effect. 
The  result  of  this  disagreement  between 
two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  federal 
government,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  the  ascendency  of  their 
opponents  in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
federal  legislature,  at  the  succeeding  con- 
gressional election.  All  eyes  in  the  South 
were  now  turned  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
South  Carolina  Senator,  formerly  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States ;  and  who 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  disinterestedness  through- 
out the  Union,  as  a  statesman  eminently 
quahfied  to  fill  the  presidential  chair.  In 
this  movement,  as  was  natural,  Judge 
Porter  engaged  with  his  usual  energy 
of  character,  imder  the  impression  that 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  to 
effect  a  di\ision  of  the  Democratic  party, 
between  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren,  as  the 
only  means  of  defeating  the  latter;  but 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  having  unwisely 
pledged  themselves  to  abide  by  a  nomina- 
tion to  be  made  by  a  general  convention 
of  the  political  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore ;  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  ejected  from  the 
presidency  in  1840,  arranged  the  mea- 
sures preliminary  to  the  meeting  of  that 
assembly,  in  a  manner  so  unsatisfactory, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  himself  bound  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  his  name  in  the  pro- 
posed convention.  Mr.  Clay,  having  been 
long  a  favorite  with  the  Whig  party,  was 
then,  by  common  consent,  received  as  the 
Whig  candidate  ;  and  a  choice  being  now 
confined  to  Messrs.  Clay  and  Van  Buren, 
Judge  Porter  was  not  long  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  to  which  of  the  competitors  to 
yield  his  support.  He  took  the  field  with 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay  ;  and  his 
determination   was    everywhere   received 
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with  acclamations  by  the  Whig  party,  who 
became  unanimous  in  tlieir  preference  for 
the  distinguished  Kentuckian.  Judge  Por- 
ter's opinions,  during  this  canvass,  upon 
the  tariflf  poHcy,  which  were  expressed  and 
advocated  with  a  boldness  equalled  by  no 
politician  of  the  section  of  the  State  where 
he  resides,  were,  that  Congress  having  as- 
certained, in  good  faith,  the  necessary 
amount  of  revenue,  had  a  right  to  discrim- 
inate, in  the  assessment  of  duties,  in  favor 
of  the  industry  of  the  country. 

''  No  man  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  of 
the  age  of  Judge  Porter,  has  acquired  a 
higher  reputation  at  the  bar.  His  appear- 
ance is  commanding  ;  and  a  stranger  does 
not  hesitate  to  perceive,  at  once,  the 
superior  air  of  intelligence  that  both  his 
physiognomy  and  person  indicate.  His 
voice  is  clear  and  harmonious ;  his  enuncia- 
tion distinct ;  his  language  chaste  and  se- 
lect, and  there  is  a  calmness  and  candor  in 
his  introductory  remarks  that  conciliate 
the  favorable  opinion  of  his  audience.  His 
arguments  demonstrate  also,  that  the  facts, 
as  well  as  the  law,  bearing  upon  his  case, 
have  been  well  studied.  There  is  no  un- 
manly trick,  no  mean  resort,  no  cunning 
subterfuge,  or  legal  chicanery,  discoverable 
in  the  management  of  his  cases. 

*  Ars  est  celare  artem.' 

"  In  his  de{)ortment  and  bearing  at  the 
bar,  he  unites  the  character  of  a  sound 
lawyer  to  that  of  a  candid,  honorable,  and 
high-minded  gentleman;  and  his  legal 
erudition,  imbued  with  sound  philosophy, 
is  always  compatible  with  the  principles 
of  immutable  justice.  In  his  general  ap- 
pearance, and  the  distinctive  features  of 
his  elocution,  Judge  Porter  more  nearly 
assimilates  those  of  the  late  General  Har- 
per, of  Baltimore,  than  any  other  public 
speaker  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  be  acquainted.  I  heard  General  Har- 
per in  Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1824, 
on  the  subject  of  African  colonization  ;  and 
know  the  high  opinion  generally  entertained 
of  his  merits  and  accomplishments  as  an 
orator.  I  may  add,  that  General  Harper 
was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  for 
many  years  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  ju- 
rists and  civilians  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  as  a  forensic  orator  he  was  ex- 
celled by  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
United  States. 


"  In  private  life.  Judge  Porter  is  indeed 
exemplary.    By  nature,  bland,  affable  and 
courteous,  he  wins  golden  opinions  from 
all  ranks  of  men  who  come  within  the 
attractive  influences  of  his  orbit.     No  vio- 
lation of  decorum — no  impulse  of  passion 
— no  harshness  of  invective — no  severity 
of  reproach — is  permitted  to  sully  the  pu- 
rity of  his  most  excited  addresses,  or  dis- 
turb a  temperament  unusually  serene  and 
placid.     The  uniform  dignity  and  correct- 
ness of  his   deportment  are  the  highest 
evidences  of   a   mind   uncommonly  well 
balanced.     Liberal  to  a  fault,  his  ear  is 
never  deaf  to  the  language  of  entreaty, 
nor  his  heart  callous  to  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity.     In  acts  of  beneficence  to  his 
friends,  personal  considerations  are  never 
consulted,  and  in  his  pecuniary  dealings 
the  measure  of  justice  is  always  heap^ 
and  overflowing.    Devout  without  bigotry, 
and  conscientious  without  ostentation,  lus 
life  is  a  model  of  the  practical  effect  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  fervently  embraced,  whil* 
mysteries    and    metaphysics    are    relin — 
quished  by  him  to  the  mgenuity  of  po — 
lemics.     Having  the  care  of  a  widowedB 
mother  and  mother-in-law,  with  dependent=^ 
families  providentially  cast  upon   him  icr 
early  life,  his  promptness  in  the  perform.  - 
ance  of  duty,  and  the  cheerfulness  witk-i 
which  he  discharged  the  onerous  obliga- 
tion, are  both  proofs  and  illustrations  of 
filial  piety.     As  a  parent,  and  the  head  o/ 
an  interesting  and  numerous  family,  Judga 
Porter  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
Unlike  the  ungracious  pastors  spoken  of 
by  the  poet,  he  does  not  point  out  the 
steep  and  thorny  path  to  heaven,  while  he 
is  himself  indulging  in  the  primrose  path 
of  dalliance   and   sensual   pleasure.     By 
commendable  restraint,  abstinence  and  self- 
denial,  he  sets  an  amiable  example  before 
them  of  purity,  moral  excellence,  unre- 
mitting perseverance,  and  untiring  indus- 
try.    His  domestic  circle  appears  a  little 
paradise,  to  be  emulated  and  envied,  and 
he  enjoys  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  social  intercourse. 

"  In  '46,  Judge  Porter,  after  an  absence 
of  eighteen  years  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  visited  the  city  of  Charleston,  and 
was  received  with  the  warm  affection  so 
eminently  due  to  a  son  worthy  of  the  best 
wishes  of  a  gratified  mother.  In  May, 
1848,  in  again  visiting  his  maternal  city, 
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le  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  utterance 
io  the  feelings  of  attachment  and  venera- 
ion  entertained  by  him  for  South  Caro- 
ina.  As  his  speech  delivered  before  the 
^Association  of  the  Friends  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence contains  also  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  his  position  as  a  politician  during 
the  memorable  struggle  in  which  South 
Carolina  threw  off  the  burthens  of  the 
rariff  policy,  a  short  extract  from  it  will 
jot  be  inappropriate  here.  The  extract 
umished  may  also  be  considered  a  fair 
pecimen  of  the  usual  extemporary  style 
tf  Judge  Porter  as  a  public  speaker. 

**  *  Very  powerful  sensations  agitate  me 
kt  the  idea  of  addressing  a  Charleston  audi- 
aice.  I  am  here,  in  the  city  of  my  birth, 
imidst  scenes  and  before  faces,  recalling 
nost  interesting  recollections,  after  an 
ibsence  of  twenty  years.  If,  according 
»  my  friend's  undeserved  compliments, 
my  name  has  been  heard  of  by  you,  and 
reached  beyond  my  residence  in  my 
adopted  state,  it  has  been  altogether  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  all  I  have  done,  in  all  I 
have  said,  in  every  one  of  my  transactions 
B8  a  pubhc  man  or  citizen,  I  have  kept 
Bonstantly  before  my  mind  the  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  South  Carolina.  ^Cheers.)  In  my 
early  youth,  I  tore  myselt  from  you,  re- 
luctantly. I  left  you,  with  no  distrust  of 
Eour  institutions,  no  fears  of  your  justice ; 
at  you  know  that,  when  poverty  presses 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  a  young  person, 
despair  takes  the  place  of  confidence,  and 
we  feel  less  at  ease  among  our  friends  than 
with  strangers.  It  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
our  nature  to  seek  in  foreign  lands,  a 
theatre  on  which  to  display  whatever 
energy  we  possess,  and  where  we  can  be 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions  in  the  ob- 
jects of  hfe.  Though  long  identified  with 
another  State,  I  am  sure  I  have  never 
ceased,  for  a  moment,  to  feel  the  greatest 
affection  for  the  land  of  my  childhood. 
In  no  period  of  my  life,  have  I  forgotten 
how  much  I  owe,  for  every  success  which 
has  attended  my  exertions,  in  professional, 
political,  or  private  life,  to  the  lofty  fame 
of  my  native  State,  and  to  the  examples 
afforded  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  her 
illustrious  sons.  Sir,  it  has  been  the  high- 
est reach  of  my  ambition,  whenever  for- 
tune has  given  me  the  power  to  indicate  a 
course  of  conduct  for  my  adopted  State, 
to  endeavor  to  inscribe  upon  her  mstitutions, 


the  institutions  of  South  Carolina  ;  to  en- 
graft upon  her  politics  the  principles  of 
your  constitution,  which  affords  such  secu- 
rity to  civil  and  religious  rights  ;  of  those 
laws  which  are  so  venerable  from  age  ;  of 
those  manners,  which  dignify  life  and  im- 
press all  its  relations  with  most  refined 
sentiments,  and  most  benevolent  actions. 
(Cheers.)  Sir,  I  felt  most  sensibly  the  dif- 
ferences which  existed,  during  the  period 
of  your  great  controversy  with  the  Gen- 
eral Government :  and  I  trust  the  refer- 
ence  I  now  make   to  them  will  not  be 
considered  indelicate,  or  revive  the  slightest 
painful  sensation.      The   sons  of    South 
Carolina  were,  all  of  us,  in  Alabama,  on 
the  side  of  this  State.     Not  that  we  in- 
tended to  commit  ourselves  fully  to  every 
abstract  doctrine  which  was  pressed  by 
your  statesmen.     We  never  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  a  question  merely  of  rea- 
son in  that  contest.     All  that  we  knew  or 
cared  to  know  was,  that  South  Carolina 
was  in  danger ;   all  that  we  trusted  our- 
selves to  feel,  was  for  her  safety.     Our  first, 
our  last  emotion  was  to  return  and  strike 
for  the  State  ;  our  highest  resolve  was,  to 
come  back  and  array  ourselves  against  the 
the  side  of  military  coercion.     Hundreds 
of  us  were  under  a  solemn  pledge  to  this 
purpose  ;  not  for  the  political  question,  but 
for  South  Carolina.     Had  the  opposition 
of  the  General  Government  been  to  Union 
men,  our  course  would  have  been  the  same. 
The  same  ardor,  the  same  love  for  our 
birthplace,  the  same  veneration  for  your 
noble  institutions,  the  same  affection  for 
your  people,  the  same  detestation  of  the 
principle  of  military  force  against  a  free 
people,    would    have    prompted    us    to 
arrange  ourselves  in  your  ranks,  and  given 
up  our  lives  for  your  protection.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  President,  I  have  touched  upon  this 
topic,  less  to  revive  an  unpleasant  recol- 
lection of  it,  than  to  congratulate  you  that 
the  embers  of  controversy  are  extinguished ; 
to  express  my  satisfaction  at  finding  you 
now  all  united  in  a  measure,  which  is  de- 
signed  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of 
liberty  in  other  lands.' 

"  From  this  extract  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Judge  Porter  does  not  place  his  sym- 
pathy with  South  Carolina,  evinced  in 
1832,  on  the  ground  of  a  perfect  harmony 
and  agreement  with  her  in  political  senti- 
ment, but  upon  the  ground  of  his  fiUal 
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relation  to  her.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  son  who,  at  the  moment  of  a  threat- 
ened assault  upon  a  beloved  parent  would 
stop  to  make  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
controversy,  or  form  a  judgment  of  ite 
merits  ?  Judge  Porter,  like  a  true  son  of 
South  Carolina,  when  an  assault  from  the 
hand  of  brute  violence  was  impending  over 
his  native  State,  prepared  himself  to  rush 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  to  re- 
ceive as  well  as  give  blows  in  the  unequal 
contest.  His  course  of  conduct  in  the  es- 
timation of  every  right-minded  man  must 
redound  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Judge 
Porter,  and  no  argument  of  inconsistency 
can  be  derived  from  this  circumstance  to 
impugn  his  general  character  as  a  Whig 
politician,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  Whig 
cause.  Judge  Porter,  during  the  penden- 
cy before  the  country  of  the  various  issues 
on  these  subjects,  was  the  invariable  friend 
of  a  revenue  tariff,  a  national  currency, 
and  a  judicious  system  of  public  improve- 
ment, under  the  patronage  and  control  of 
the  federal  government,  and  his  splendid 
exertions  made  during  the  campaign  of 
*44,  were  eminently  productive  in  scatter- 
ing rays  of  light  in  thick  and  fast  succes- 
sion on  these  subjects  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Judge  Porter's  politics  are  deci- 
dedly national,  catholic  and  American. 
He  does  not  hesitate,  on  every  suitable  oc- 
casion to  evince  a  cordial  opposition  to  the 
anti-social  and  anti-federal   tendencies  of 


many  of  the  junior  politicians  of  the  South, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Korth  on  the  excitable  subject  of  slavery 
has  been  frequently  expressed. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  large  and  widely  ei- 
tended  practice  at  the  bar,  and  numerous 
political  engagements.  Judge  Porter  has 
yet  found  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
society  of  the  muses.  His  review  of  Hew- 
itt's Homes  of  the  Poets — An  appeal  to 
the  Whigs  of  the  Union  for  the  sake  of 
the  Union,  in  the  pages  of  the  American 
Review ;  his  essays  on  the  Civil  Law, 
Cicero,  Burr's  life,  British  Reviewers, 
Criminal  Law,  &c.  Sic,  in  the  Southern 
Quarterly — and  various  articles  in  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review,  are  evidence  of  uncommon  indus- 
try on  his  part,  and  exhibit  him  in  a  point 
of  li^ht  decidedly  advantageous  as  a  po- 
litical writer,  and  the  votary  of  elegant 
letters. 

'*  As  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
he  is  unwearied  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  reform.  His  exertions  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt — to  se- 
cure separate  estates  for  women — ^to  pro- 
tect the  homestead  of  the  family  from 
seizure  and  sale  for  the  debts  of  an  im- 
provident head — in  the  cause  of  education 
and  internal  improvement — are  nobl^  mon- 
uments of  the  proper  application  of  tal- 
ents to  the  accomplishment  of  great  and 
worthy  objects." 


PASSION. 


Oh  that  a  low-bom  thought  would  not  intrude. 
Or  earthly  come  in  heavenly  worship's  place  ! 
I  saw  her  where  a  temple's  arches  brood — 
I  saw  her  near  a  marble  column's  base 
That  lent  a  warmer  beauty  to  her  face. 
And  made  a  softer  home  her  bosom  nude. 
No  rose-bloom,  from  a  window's  pictured  pane. 
Blushed  on  her  face,  as  on  fair  Madeline ; 
No  sunbeam  found  her  in  that  holy  fane  ; 
But,  like  an  alabaster  cup  of  wine. 
She  seemed  from  inner  rosiness  to  shine — 
Her  hair  a  living  daylight  to  retain  ; 
She  burned  and  burned,  upon  my  giddy  eye — 
The  evening  planet,  fallen  from  the  sky  ! 
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shades  of  evening  had  fallen  upon 
Hey,  and  the  pale  moon,  casting  her 
A  heams  upon  the  rippled  bosom  of 
luntain  stream,  tipped  with  a  silvery 
;e  every  circling  eddy  in  its  current, 
^riad  stars,  gleaming  in  the  cloud- 
y,  seemed  like  the  eyes  of  countless 
•odied  spirits  keeping  watchful  guard 
le  world,  now  buried  in  slumbering 
;  and  among  the  green  blades  of 
assy  turf  the  glowworm,  with  his 
mps,  seemed  to  emulate  the  bril- 
of  the  mighty  heavens,  while  the 

flitting  on  light  and  nimble  wing, 
he  greenwood  sparkle  with  unnum- 
mimic  meteors,  darting  from  shrub 
?er,  and  illumininff  with  cvanes- 
ashes  the  solemn  darkness  of  the 
ting  woods.  The  feathered  song- 
r  the  grove  had  hushed  their  merry 
igs,  and  the  shrill  grasshopper  still 
his  sprightly  chirrupings,  and  ever 
on  the  piercing  note  of  the  night- 
iroused  with  its  discordant  tones  the 
of  slumbering  Nature. 
as  one  of  those  glorious  nights  in 
the  care-worn  spirit  feels  gently 
J  over  it  the  calm  and  tranquil  in- 
I  of  Nature's  loveliness;    soothing 

into  repose,  and  arousing,  in  the 
bowed  down  with  woe,  glad  hopes 
pier  days  in  the  bright  world  be- 
ne stars;  in  which  the  anguished 
3r,  gazing  into  the  noble  expanse  of 
angled  nrmament,  loves  to  dream 
le  spirits  of  the  dead  are  looking 
xpon  him  from  their  home  in  hea- 
id  pictures  in  the  soft  breathings  of 
ening  wind  the  voices  of  the  angel 
bearing  to  his  willing  ear  sweet 
of  hope  and  solace  to  his  woe- worn 
For  amid  all  the  turmoils  and 
mmings  of  human  strife  the  face  of 

ever  presents  the  same  heavenly 
of  serene  and  perfect  beauty ;  let 
lieart  be  never  so  sad,  creation 
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wears  the  same  unvarying  smile,  and,  like 
the  merry  partner  of  a  moping  husband, 
strives  to  win  him  back  to  happiness  and 
peace.  Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  the 
world,  if  men  would  more  wilUngly  lend 
ear  to  the  majestic  tones  which  are  borne 
upon  the  crashing  thunder  amid  the  whirl 
of  elemental  strife,  and  listen  more  reve- 
rently to  the  gentle  whispers  which  float 
upon  the  soft  autumnal  breeze ;  for  these 
are  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven.  In  all  the 
wondrous  beauties  of  creation,  the  pious 
heart  recognizes  the  mighty  hand  of  the 
Eternal,  and  reads  the  noble  lessons  with 
which  Nature  strives  to  lead  back  the  err- 
ing soul  to  virtue. 

Such  influences,  however,  failed  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  Rushton  and  Lord  Arthur 
Ellerton,  who  were  at  that  moment  re- 
clining in  the  shade  of  a  projecting  rock, 
the  base  of  which  reached  almost  to  the 
river's  brink.  No  one  who  listened  for  a 
few  moments  to  their  conversation  could 
fail  to  perceive  that  they  were  intent  upon 
a  scheme  of  villany ;  and  although  Lord 
Arthur's  resolution  seemed  to  be  often  con- 
quered for  a  moment  by  some  qualms  of 
conscience,  these  rays  of  virtuous  purpose 
were  but  evanescent  flashes,  and  held  but 
brief  empire  over  his  mind. 

At  length,  after  a  silence  broken  only 
by  the  plasliing  of  the  rippling  current, 
as  it  danced  merrily  over  its  rocky  bed. 
Lord  Arthur  said,  "Look  out,  Rushton, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  can  see  any  one 
approaching." 

'*  Not  a  shadow ;  but  the  moon  has  this 
moment  passed  under  a  cloud,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish.  At  nine,  I 
think  you  said,  she  was  to  meet  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  now  I  almost  hope  she  may 
not  come.  Such  innocence,  such  confid- 
ing love,  makes  my  perfidy  appear  the 
more  atrocious.  You  say  you  have  all  in 
readiness  ? 

**  Everything ;  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  not  succeed.  Within  fifty  yards  of 
this  spot  our  horses  are  now  waiting  to 
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convey  lis  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 
It  only  remains  for  you  to  try  and  per- 
suade her  to  become  the  companion  of 
your  flight ;  since  you  will  insist  upon  try- 
ing persuasion  first,  instead  of  adopting  my 
safer  plan,  and  carrying  her  off  without 
parley." 

"  But  should  she  refuse  ?" 

"  We  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  If 
she  should  escape  us,  and  inform  these 
fellows  of  our  attempt,  we  should  have 
the  whole  mountain  horde  upon  us,  and 
our  lives  would  not  be  worth  half  an  hour's 
purchase." 

"  Oh !  Rushton,  I  wish  I  had  never  con- 
sented to  this  villany.  Let  us  abandon 
the  whole  scheme.  I  will  sue  her  honor- 
ably to  become  my  wife,  and  then  " — 

"Become  the  outcast  of  your  family, 
the  despised  of  your  friends,  the  ridicule 
of  your  old  associates.  Pshaw !  cast  aside 
these  idle  scruples,  and  do  credit  to  your 
education  by  showing  yourself  free  from 
such  craven  qualms.  You!  one  of  the 
roues  of  the  West  End — the  pride  of 
Crockford's,  and  the  darling  of  Almack's 
— and  yet  afraid  to  carry  off  a  peasant  girl!" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Rushton,  I  suppose  you  are 
right.  And  yet  I  confess  that  I  wish  we 
had  never  come  here.  I  know  that  I  have 
plunged  deeply  into  the  tide  of  dissipation ; 
but  to  betray  such  love,  such  innocence, 
seems  to  me  almost  a  ciime.'* 

"  Are  you  content  then  to  resign  the 
pursuit ;  to  abandon  your  fair  enslaver  to 
become  the  wife  of  some  honest  bandit,  or 
the  prey  of  some  less  scrupulous  intri- 
guer ?" 

"No,  the  thought  of  that  were  mad- 
ness !  Are  you  sure  that  we  are  safe  from 
the  chance  of  successful  pursuit  ?" 

"Everything  has  been  done  to  secure 
our  safety  in  flight.  But  you  are  not  gen- 
erally so  fearful." 

"  No,  no.  I  am  not  afraid ;  but  my 
heart  is  ill  at  ease,  and  conscience  makes 
me  a  coward.  If  these  fellows  should 
take  us,  I  should  be  more  afraid  to  en- 
counter their  looks  than  to  meet  their 
poignards." 

"  You  may  be  sure  that  if  we  have  the 
■ill  luck  to  suffer  the  one,  the  other  will 
soon  follow.  But  so  far  fortune  has  al- 
ready smiled  upon  us.  This  very  day  a 
party  of  dragoons  has  tracked  to  their 

r.some  of  the  mountain  robbers ;  and  as 


most  of  the  honest  inhabitants  of  this  val- 
ley are  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
pursuits  of  these  gentry,  they  have  fled  in 
all  directions.  Ah !  some  one  is  coming 
down  the  valley.  As  I  live,  it  is  the  fair 
Elenor  herself.  Now  I  will  leave  you,  and 
remember,  you  are  to  lead  her  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  you  see  me  go.  Be  firm, 
and  recollect  that  if  you  falter  you  endan- 
ger not  only  our  success,  but  our  lives!" 
And,  so  saying,  Rushton  disappeared  rap- 
idly among  the  trees. 

Lord  Arthur  had  no  time  for  thouffh^ 
for  no  sooner  had  his  companion  left  him 
than  he  was  joined  by  a  lovely  girl,  trippbg 
lightly  along  with  almost  fairy  footsteps, 
the  sight  of  whom  at  once  caused  pasaoo 
to  extinguish  in  his  heart  all  the  impalMi 
of  remorse.  Her  figure  was  pe/i/f,  bat, 
though  -slightly  formed,  it  was  exqoisitelj 
moulded,  and  presented,  in  the  picturesque 
garb  of  her  country,  a  perfect  model  of 
rustic  gracefulness.  Her  features  wonkl 
not  have  been  deemed  handsome  by  aeon- 
noisseur,  but  she  had  the  clear  olive  com- 
plexion of  her  sunny  clime,  into  which 
love  had  summoned  a  rosy  blush  which 
warmed  it  into  glowing  beauty,  and  from 
the  depths  of  her  liquid  eyes  shone  fofth 
the  full  radiance  of  a  true  woman's  heul 
Her  beauty  was  a  grace,  not  of  form  but 
of  soul ;  and  the  joyous  steps  with  which 
she  now  approached  her  lover,  and  the 
timid  yet  confiding  fondness  with  which 
she  placed  her  little  hand  in  his,  and  raised 
her  blushins:  cheek  to  receive  his  tend'^r 
greeting,  told  at  once  all  the  history  of  her 
loving,  trusting  heart. 

"My  sweet  Elenor,  I  feared  you  had 
forgotten  your  promise  to  bless  mc  with 
so  much  happiness." 

"  Nay,  Arthur,  you  should  not  h.ire 
distrusted  me.  Indeed,  I  could  not  join 
you  earlier.  The  soldiers  are  lurking  in 
every  dell,  and  ambushed  in  everv  ravine, 
and  even  now  it  is  at  the  peril  of  my 
safety  that  I  have  kept  my  word." 

"  Devoted  girl !  to  see  you  once  again 
repays  me  for  all  anxieties :  though  it 
makes  me  the  more  heart-broken  to  think 
we  are  so  soon  to  part  forever.'* 

"To  part  forever!  Oh!  do  not  alarm 
me  with  such  dreadful  words ;  vou  cannot 
mean  to  leave  me ;  me,  who  love  vou  so 
dearly,  and  will  cherish  you  in  mv  heart 
so  truly  ?" 
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"Alas,  Elenor!  I  cannot  escape  from  a 
fate  which  to  me  is  worse  than  death.  This 
very  night  I  must  leave  this  happy  valley, 
and  retrace  my  steps  to  England." 

"  But  you  will  soon  return  ?" 

"  Perhaps  that  may  be  impossible,  but 
cren  if  I  should,  it  will  only  be  to  find  you 
tie  wife  of  some  happier  man." 

"  Arthur,  dear  Arthur,  you  do  not  know 
nay  heart,  or  you  would  not  wrong  me  by 
nich  suspicions.  In  the  warm  heart  of  an 
talian  maiden,  love  is  not  the  idle  fancy 
f  a  passing  hour ;  it  is  her  soul,  it  is  her 
fe.  The  sanctuary  in  which  your  loved 
3Mige  has  found  a  shrine  can  admit  no 
»ther  divinity ;  the  empire  over  which  you 
et^  can  own  no  new  supremacy.  Ah ! 
Arthur,  you  cannot  believe  that  I  love 
^au,  or  you  would  not  doulbt  my  truth. 
fou  say  that  we  must  part ;  and  though  it 
ibould  break  my  heart  to  lose  you,  I 
irould  not  ask  you  to  remain,  if  absence 
ironld  secure  your  happiness.  But  do  not 
think  that  you  will  be  forgotten ;  though 
jrou  may  suffer  the  remembrance  of  poor 
EHenor  to  pass  from  your  recollection,  you 
irill  stOl  be  my  life,  my  soul,  my  existence. 
taking,  your  image  shall  be  my  only  idol ; 
sleeping,  your  shadow  shall  alone  gladden 
my  lonely  dreams ;  living,  I  will  cherish 
your  memory  with  undying  love ;  dying, 
a  prayer  for  your  happiness  will  be 
breathed  in  the  last  accents  of  expiring 
existence !" 

•'  My  sweet  Elenor !  we  will  live,  then, 
in  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  when  the 
gloom  which  now  lowers  around  our  dcs- 
tmy  shall  be  chased  away  by  the  bright 
sunshine  of  joy.  And  see,  dearest,  the 
moon  breaking  from  her  bed  of  silvery 
clouds,  gives  omen  of  our  happy  days  to 
come.  Let  this  last  evening  at  least  be 
sacred  to  love.  The  cool  breeze  which 
wafts  its  balmy  breath  from  yonder  hills 
seems  to  invite  us  to  wander  beside  the 
mountain  streamlet,  whose  course  is  now 
as  troubled  as  our  own  fate,  but  which 
will  soon  expand  into  the  calmly  gliding 
river,  foreshadowing  our  joyous  destiny. 
Come,  dear  Elenor,  for  one  hour  at  least 
let  us  defy  the  frowns  of  fortune."  And 
circling  with  his  arm  her  slender,  grace- 
ful waist,  he  led  her  unresistingly  along 
the  path  which  skirted  along  the  margin 
of  the  woods,  pouring  into  her  ear  the 
while  sweet  words  of  hopeful  love,  upon 


which  she  hung  with  all  the  absorbing  de- 
votion of  her  pure  and  guileless  heart. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  all  was  still. 
But  scarcely  had  the  retreating  shadows 
of  the  two  wanderers  disappeared  among 
the  trees,  when  a  few  shots  fired  in  quick 
succession  broke  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
night,  and  Beppo,  swinging  himself  from 
shrub  to  shrub  with  well-practised  dex- 
terity, descended  the  hillside  with  the  agil- 
ity of  the  mountain  roe.  Reaching  the 
valley,  he  prepared  himself  for  yet  further 
flight ;  but  at  that  moment  a  piercing 
shriek  struck  upon  his  ear,  whose  well-re- 
membered tones  sent  the  warm  blood 
coursing  in  a  fiery  torrent  to  his  heart. 
Again  and  again  the  cry  arose,  and  Elenor, 
her  hair  flying  wildly  in  the  breeze,  and 
her  face  pallid  with  alarm,  came  running 
rapidly  along  the  valley,  followed  by 
Rushton,  whose  swift  footsteps  gained 
quickly  upon  his  retreating  prey.  She 
saw  him ;  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy  she  bent 
her  steps  towards  him ;  in  another  mo- 
ment she  would  have  been  in  his  arms ; 
in  an  instant  the  ball  from  Beppo's  levelled 
pistol  would  have  sent  the  soul  of  the 
dastardly  assailant  to  its  long  home  be- 
yond the  grave.  But  at  that  moment  the 
well-directed  aim  of  a  trooper*s  carbine, 
discharged  from  the  hill  above,  sent  the 
bandit  reeling  to  the  earth ;  the  sol- 
diers, pouring  down  the  hillside,  gathered 
around  him,  and  secured  his  limbs  with 
cords,  while  his  senses  were  yet  steeped 
in  stupor  from  the  sudden  shock  of  his 
wound ;  and  when  Beppo  again  woke  to 
recollection  and  started  to  his  feet  in  mad 
frenzy,  at  the  remembrance  of  the  scene 
which  had  last  met  his  view,  the  wild 
shrieks  of  Elenor  had  almost  died  away 
into  silence  amoncr  the  distant  hills. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Again  Time  had  winged  his  eager  flight 
over  the  lapse  of  three  revolving  years. 
Three  years !  Small  item  in  the  great  ac- 
count of  eternity,  yet  to  some  a  lifetime  of 
despair.  Tliree  years  !  To  the  voluptuary, 
but  a  moment  for  enjoyment ;  to  the  fa- 
vorite of  fortune,  but  an  hour  for  happi- 
ness ;  yet  to  the  poor,  friendless  outcast, 
an  age  of  speechless  agony.     Three  years ! 
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To  the  flippant  fancy  of  those  who  weigh 
the  destinies  of  others  in  the  balance  of 
their  earthly  justice,  a  term  of  suffering 
almost  too  short  to  be  assigned  to  the 
meanest  offender  against  their  laws ;  yet 
to  the  mourner,  an  age  of  misery ;  to  the 
lone  and  desolate,  a  century  of  undying 
woe. 

The  great  world  of  London  lay  hushed 
and  cradled  in  uneasy  slumber.  In  the 
lordly  palaces  of  the  silent  city,  the  high 
and  mighty  ones  of  the  land — the  titled 
favorites  of  fortune,  around  whom  wealth 
had  strewn  her  glittering  treasure,  dreamed, 
with  fitful  starts,  then  waking  visions  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  In  the  pauper 
hovels  of  the  obscure  and  crowded  alleys, 
where  the  pure  air  of  heaven  never  fans 
the  palUd  cheek  of  stunted  and  decrepit 
childhood,  but  filth,  and  want,  and  woe, 
vegetate  in  an  atmosphere  of  corruption, 
the  poor,  tossing  on  their  uneasy  pillows, 
dreamed  of  happy  and  contented  homes, 
and  wholesome  food  and  ample  raiment — 
never,  alas  !  to  be  realized  in  their  wakeful 
hours ;  and  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  cells 
of  the  felon's  prison,  the  convict  rattled  the 
heavy  chains  which  manacled  his  aching 
limbs,  as  before  his  sleeping  fancy  rose 
bright  visions  of  the  cheerful  fireside,  and 
kindly  looks,  and  loving  words,  which  had 
gladdened  his  stainless  infancy,  now  fled, 
to  return  no  more.  High  and  low,  rich 
and  poor — all  revelled  in  the  world  of 
visions.  In  the  disordered  fancies  of  many 
slumberers  dark  forms  of  vicious  passion 
sprung  into  wild  developments,  and  evil 
phantoms  grinned  upon  their  repose  ;  but 
around  many  young,  sleeping  heads, 
wreathed  other  and  more  hopeful  fancies ; 
and  many  gentle  hearts,  shrining  in  their 
visions  the  idols  of  their  young  affections, 
dreamed  dreams  of  love,  and  innocence, 
and  peace,  such  as  might  make  the  weep- 
ing angels,  who  mourn  in  their  high  homes 
the  vices  of  a  selfish  world,  smile,  and  bless 
the  dreamers  as  they  slept. 

London  slept !  Yet  not  all  its  denizens 
were  wrapped  in  slumber.  In  the  dark 
and  narrow  streets  which  skirt  the  haunts 
of  vice,  the  thief  lurked  in  obs*-  rity,  watch- 
icg  for  some  stray  traveller  who  might  be- 
come his  prey  ;  close  to  the  walls  of  great 
houses,  whose  outward  aspect  spoke  of 
wealth  within,  the  burglar  crept,  with  soft 
and  stealthy  footsteps,  to  pursue  his  fear- 


ful and  unholy  trade ;  and  in  the  wide 
avenues,  where  splendid  biuldioiffis  reared 
their  sculptured  fronts,  and  the  brurht  gas- 
lamps  rivalled  the  brilliance  of  the  open 
day,  the  wretched  beings  who  spread  a 
moral  pestilence  among  men,  and  lay 
around  their  steps  their  dreadful  snares, 
as  if  to  avenge  upon  the  race  the  cruel 
wrongs  which  caused  their  early  fall  from 
virtue,  swept  along,  arrayed  in  fiauDting 
finery,  laughing  the  hollow  laugh  of  vice ; 
too  often,  alas !  hiding  beneath  the  gaudy 
mask  without,  an  endless  store  of  aching 
woe  and  bitterness  within. 

In  one  of  the  streets,  in  the  fasbionable 
quarter  of  St.  James's,  there  is,  or  wu, 
not  long  ago,  a  house  of  staid  and  decorooi 
aspect,  possessing,  externally,  no  features 
likely  to  attract  a  stranger's  notice ;  and 
as,  on  the  night  to  which  our  history  now 
carries  us,  the  shutters  were  closed,  aad 
no  signs  of  wakeful  existence  were  appa- 
rent to  the  closest  observer,  a  passer-by 
would  have  been  inclined  (if  he  took  any 
notice  of  it  all,  which  it  is  most  likely  he 
would  not)  to  set  it  down,  at  once,  as  the 
abode  of  some  innoffcnsivc  citizen,  who  had 
followed  at  least  one  of  the  precepts  of 
that  golden  rule,  commonly  prescribed  to 
infancy  as  the  unfailing  key  to  the  attain- 
ment of  vigorous  constitutions,  large  for- 
tunes, and  oracular  wisdom,  by  ri:iirir.^ 
early  to  repose. 

The  light  of  the  tall  gas-lamp  which 
reared  its  head  before  the  door  of  ibis 
building  fell,  about  two  hours  aflor  oiid- 
night,  upon  two  individimls  who  approsoh- 
ed  the  house,  and,  after  glancing  cautiously 
up  and  down  the  street,  gave  three  soft 
and  peculiar  taps  upon  the  door.  A>liilo, 
which  covered  a  little  grating  in  the  par.cl. 
so  small  and  well-concealed  that  it  would 
have  passed  unnoticed,  save  bv  a  ^err 
careful  observer,  was  quickly  but  noiseless- 
ly drawn  back,  and  a  watchful  eve  peered 
out  upon  the  new  comers.  Appart-ntlj. 
the  result  of  the  inspection  was  satisfactnry. 
for  the  door  was  softly  opened,  though 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  ingresa  of 
one  person,  and  the  two  visitors  passed 
through  the  narrow  opening,  and  entered 
an  ill-lighted  hall.  At  the  end  of  this, 
another  door  interposed  to  bar  their  pro- 
gress ;  but,  at  a  few  words  from  the  man 
who  had  first  admitted  them,  this  was 
opened  also,  and,  ascending  the  narrov 
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le,  they  entered  the  principal  apart- 

rils  a  small,  but  sufficiently  lofty 

lighted   by   a   hanging  gas- lamp, 

the  four  burners  of  which  green 

threw  the   full  glare  of  brilliance 

lie  table  below.     The  furniture  be- 

liabits  of  luxurious  occupancy.    Soft 

kirted  the  walls ;  and  all  the  appli- 

were  upon  a  scale  of  elegant  and 

splendor.     But  the  atmosphere  was 

1  stifling ;  the  closed  windows  exclu- 

rery  breath  of  pure  air:    and  the 

crowd  of  occupants  combined  with 

ling  lights  to  make  the  heat  insuf- 

• 

r  were  all  gathered  round  the  table 
centre  of  the  room,  except  one  leth- 
'isitor,  who,  having  imbibed  more 
louffh  of  the  jrenerous  wine  which 
,d  in  crystal  decanters  upon  the  side- 
had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  lay,  his 
esting  on  the  sofa,  in  undisturbed 
;  and  another,  who,  with  pallid 
and  bloodshot  eyes,  and  hands 
jd  in  the  mute  agony  of  despair,  sat 

wildly  on  vacancy,  apparently  un- 
'us  of  all  that  passed  around  him. 
B  rest  all  bent  over  the  table,  watch - 
;erly  the  progress  of  the  play,  with 
>t  anxiety  of  men  whose  fate  hung 
ae  issue  of  the  game. 
ould  have  been  a  curious  study,  to 
le  varied  aspects  of  those  who  were 
5d  together  in  this  den,  and  to  dis- 
,te  the  infinitely  diversified  shades 
racter  which  presented  themselves 
y  side.  There  was  the  jolly  coun- 
ire,  who  had  been  decoved  into  en- 
the  house  by  the  questionable  man 
Ion,  who  stood  beside  him,  and  kind- 
anaged  his  play,"  and  at  whose 
^  and  advice  he  staked  and  lost  his 

mechanically,  gaping  around  the 
in  wondering  astonishment  at  the 
ness  and  novelty  of  the  scene  before 
There  was  the  professed  gambler, 
ade  his  living  in  such  haunts — cool, 

and  calculating ;  of  polished  bc.ar- 
jt  with  gleams  of  native  vulgarity 
f  through  his  artificial  covering  of 
Y ;  caily  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  and  his  fingers  heavy  with 
f  questionable  metal.  There  was 
rky  who  had  appropriated  his  em- 
I  money  to  risk  upon  the  hazard  of 


the  game,  and  whoso  anxious  eye  was  now 
fixed  nervously  upon  the  progress  of  the 
play,  awaiting,  in  agonized  expectation,  the 
coming  crisis  of  his  fate.  Could  a  calm 
observer  have  scanned  the  hearts  of  all 
this  motley  throng,  and  read  the  secrets 
that  were  there  enshrined,  how  dark  a  page 
would  he  have  perused  in  the  book  of  fate ! 
how  many  entries  would  have  met  his  eye, 
which  would  have  made  the  blood  run  cold 
within  his  veins,  and  chilled  his  heart  with 
misery ! 

But  there  were  no  calm  observers  there ; 
all  were  lost  in  the  wild  whirl  of  tumultu- 
ous excitement ;  none  had  any  eyes  but 
for  the  game  before  them ;  any  ear,  but 
for  the  sounds  which  told  them  whether 
they  had  lost  or  won.  Now  and  then, 
some  poor  ruined  wretch  would  rush  from 
the  table,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the 
sofrt,  clench  and  twine  his  hands  in  his  dis- 
ordered hair,  abandoning  himself  to  ago- 
nized despair ;  while  others,  who  saw  the 
gulf  of  ruin  yawning  wide  before  them, 
yet  lacked  the  resolution  to  spring  back 
from  the  margin  of  the  abyss,  hurried  to 
the  wine-bottle,  and  fed  their  frenzy  with 
draughts,  which  poured  upon  their  mad- 
dened brains  like  oil  upon  a  blazing  fire. 
Curses  and  execrations  were  borne  upon 
every  breath ;  obscene  jests  and  blasphe- 
mous ribaldries  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  infuriated  gamesters,  raising  the 
wine-cup  to  their  lips,  heard  a  new  loss 
proclaimed,  and  dashed  the  untasted  gob- 
let wildly  on  the  floor ;  while  others,  flush- 
ed with  wine,  and  elated  with  success,  gave 
vent  to  their  glee  in  boisterous  and  unruly 
merriment.  All  was  tumult,  riot,  and  de- 
bauchery— a  living  image  of  an  earthly 
hell ! 

The  new  comers  were  of  a  class  some- 
what superior  to  those  who  were  already 
gathered  within  the  apartment ;  but  each 
man  was  so  absorbed  m  the  chances  of  his 
own  game,  that  their  entrance  passed  al- 
most unobserved.  The  elder  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  the  expression  of  whose 
face  bespoke  the  thorough  and  hardened 
libertine ;  but  the  younger,  though  he  bore 
on  his  countenance  sad  traces  of  dissipa- 
tion, was  yet  of  nobler  mould,  and,  though 
he  seemed  but  too  much  habituated  to 
such  scenes  as  those  in  which  he  was  now 
an  actor,  looked  as  if  formed  for  better 
things.     But  he  appeared  to  abandon  him- 
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self  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  his  compan- 
ion, and  now  threw  himself  on  the  sofa 
beside  him,  with  an  air  of  careless  and  un- 
easy negligence. 

In  a  little  while  they  rose  and  joined  the 
gamesters  at  the  table.  For  a  time  they 
played  carelessly,  as  if  rather  to  dissipate 
ennui  than  to  tempt  the  smiles  of  fortune ; 
but  soon  the  flusned  cheek  and  kindling 
eye  of  the  younger  player  betokened  a 
deeper  interest.  He  staked  higher:  he 
lost.  Again  and  again  he  doubled  his 
hazard,  and  each  time  fortune  frowned. 
Curses  on  the  dice !  Will  the  luck  never 
change  ?  He  flew  to  the  bottle ;  poured 
down  his  parched  and  burning  throat 
brimming  goblets  of  the  fiery  wine,  which 
inflamed  yet  more  ardently  his  burning 
brain,  and  then — back  to  the  game  again, 
with  redoubled  energy.  Hours  flew  by 
like  minutes.  With  the  mad  fury  of  des- 
peration, he  laid  at  last  upon  the  board  a 
stake  so  high  that  the  pallid  gamblers  for- 
got for  an  mstant  the  interest  of  their  own 
play,  and  watched,  in  hushed  and  breath- 
less silence,  the  hazard  of  his  cast.  Anoth- 
er  moment,  and,  with  a  wild  and  agonized 
cry,  he  rushed  from  the  table,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  sofa,  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  in  abject  misery. 

All  this  time  his  companion  had  re- 
mained a  passive  spectator ;  occasionally 
staking  small  sums,  but  never  venturing 
upon  a  larger  hazard.  He  watched  with 
a  curious  eye  the  maddened  energy  with 
which  the  young  man  played,  and  a  care- 
ful observer  might  have  detected  many 
significant  looks  of  intelligence  which  pass- 
ed between  the  proprietor  of  the  bank  and 
himself,  as  stake  after  stake  was  swept  off 
the  board  in  rapid  and  terrible  succes- 
sion. But  now  he  approached  his  friend, 
and  made  an  effort  to  induce  him  to  re- 
sume his  play. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  **  do  not  give  up  yet.  Another 
throw,  and  you  will  retrieve  all  your  losses." 

"  Away !  tempter,"  cried  the  young 
man,  shrinking  from  him,  "  it  is  to  you  I 
owe  my  ruin.* 

"  Pshaw  !  man,  a  mere  run  of  ill  luck, 
which  must  soon  have  a  change.  Ruined  1 
while  the  dice  still  rattle,  and  Fortune  still 
has  smiles  to  greet  her  votaries  ?" 

** Never !  1  have  forsworn  Ibe  gaming 
table  forever.'* 


"  What  folly !  Come,  give  fortune  ano- 
ther trial.  Tliis  very  day  you  may  re- 
trieve all  your  losses.  Your  stakes  upon 
the  event  of  the  Derby  are  enormous." 

"  If  I  lose,  I  am  dishonored." 

"  But  if  you  win,  you  may  defy  forever 
the  caprices  of  fortune.  Come,  let  us 
leave  this  close  and  stifling  atmosphere; 
a  breath  of  pure  air  will  put  you  in  good 
spirits.  Never  be  disheartened,  man;  life 
is  all  ups  and  downs,  and  we  must  all  ex- 
pect to  be  in  the  mire  sometimes." 

He  put  hb  arm  through  his  companion's 
and  led  him  down  the  staircase.  As  the 
door  opened,  and  the  cool  breath  of  morn- 
ing fanned  their  burning  brows,  each  al- 
most started  to  see  how  hollow  and  hag- 
gard looked  the  other's  cheeks  in  the  bril- 
liance of  the  early  daylight. 

On  the  door-step  a  swarthy,  ill-dressed 
man,  whose  hand-organ,  resting  on  the 
pavement  beside  him,  sufficiency  indica- 
ted the  miserable  means  by  which  he 
gained  his  precarious  subsistence,  had  laid 
him  down  to  sleep  in  utter  weariness  and 
exhaustion.  The  elder  of  the  two  kicked 
him,  and  gruffly  bade  him  rise.  The  man 
roused  himself  with  a  gnunbling  maledic- 
tion, and  turned  slowly  to  depart.  But 
what  is  this  ?  What  means  that  change, 
as  his  eyes  rest  upon  them,  from  a  dogged 
look  of  obstinacy,  to  a  wild  glare  of  terri- 
ble revenge  ?  Why  put  his  hand  mechan- 
ically in  his  bosom,  as  if  in  search  of  some 
accustomed  weapon,  and,  finding  none, 
clench  his  fists  and  scowl  at  them  like  a 
living  demon  ? 

The  pair  walked  together  to  the  comer 
of  the  street.  "  At  Epsom,  then,  to-day  ?" 
said  the  elder  as  they  parted. 

Why  does  the  strange  man  gaze  so 
fiercely  after  them  ?  Why  start  as  if  he 
would  have  pursued  them,  and  then,  as  he 
hears  their  parting  greeting,  pause  as  if  a 
sudden  thought  had  struck  him,  and  shake 
his  fist  at  their  retreating  figui'es  with  an 
exulting  and  devilish  smile  ? 


\ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  upon  the 
race-course  at  Epsom,  and  lighted  up  a 
scene  brilliant  with  gaiety  and  life.     From 
ik\v\)iiL^x^^  >WiQ!Csi^  ^l  «fta^^  canvas,  gay 
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and  gaudy  flags  flattered  in  the  breeze ; 
on  the  grand  stand  a  perfect  sea  of  bright 
and  joyous  faces  beamed  forth  radiant  and 
bewitching  smiles;  in  unnumbered  car- 
riages proud  beauties  sat  enshrined  in 
state  among  a  host  of  slaves,  and  bewitch- 
ing belles  wielded  with  fascinating  grace 
the  sceptre  of  their  gentle  empire.  Even 
the  motley  crowd  on  foot  presented  many 
features  of  beauty.  The  very  beggars,  in 
k  their  many-colored  rags,  afforded  so 
picturesque  a  contrast  to  the  monotonous 
array  of  black  coats  around  them,  that 
rou  would,  for  the  moment,  have  been 
ilmost  sorry  to  see  them  better  clad ;  and 
ilthough  there  mingled  with  the  host  of 
liedestrians  some  whose  countenances  bore 
rillanous  indications,  and  whose  studies 
seemed  to  have  perpetual  reference  to  the 
nterior  of  their  neighbor's  pocket,  yet  the 
entire  aspect  of  the  scene  was  so  joyous 
uid  cheerful,  that  the  eye  gladly  avoided 
all  its  unpleasant  features,  and  rested  only 
on  its  forms  of  gaiety  and  beauty. 

There  were  enough  of  these  drawbacks, 
bowever^  if  you  chose  to  spy  out  their  ex- 
istence. The  drinking  tents  swarmed  with 
a  noisy  and  riotous  crew ;  the  gambling 
booths  were  crowded  with  a  motley  herd, 
presenting  all  the  unpleasing  varieties  of 
character  commonly  to  be  met  with  at 
snch  resorts;  and  around  the  pea  and 
thimble  tables  had  gathered  many  crowds, 
eager  to  enjoy  the  plundering  of  some  un- 
happy victims,  who  played  with  an  air  of 
innocence,  plainly  betokening  the  absence 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of 
those  notable  contrivances  for  the  plucking 
of  ereenhoms. 

Foremost  in  the  small  knot  of  betting 
men  who  had  gathered  together  near  the 
judges'  stand,  were  two  individuals  whom 
the  eye  could  scarcely  fail  to  recognize, 
though  each  had  undergone  some  change 
since  this  history  last  encountered  them ; 
bnt  still  the  marked  characteristics  of 
Rushton  and  Lord  Arthur  Ellerton  had 
suffered  but  little  alterations.  The  one, 
as  handsome  and  as  dashing  as  ever,  had 
been  developed  by  time  and  assiduous 
cultivation  from  the  embryo  rake  into  the 
full*blown  rout  and  scoundrel ;  the  other, 
still  too  indolent  to  be  virtuous,  and  want- 
ing strength  of  mind  to  resist  temptation, 
was  still  the  slave  of  his  quondam  pre- 
ceptor, who  bent  him  easily  to  his  will ; 


but  the  joyous  light  of  his  eye  was 
quenched  and  dim  ;  his  cheek  had  lost  its 
hue  of  health,  and  his  pale  and  haggard 
face  gave  token  that  sorrow  had  been  busy 
with  his  heart. 

When  Lord  Arthur  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  Rushton,  having  succeeded  in 
bearing  off  Elenor  from  her  mountain 
home,  he  was  able  for  some  time  to  keep 
concealed  the  history  of  hb  achievement, 
and  he  and  his  fair  enslaver  whiled  away 
their  happy  hours  in  a  life  of  love,  but 
not,  alas !  of  virtue.  For  Elenor  had  soon 
forgiven  her  betrayer;  the  love  which 
filled  her  fond  and  generous  heart  had 
pleaded  his  cause  with  her  when  he  sued  for 
pardon,  and  told  her  that  it  was  the  ardor 
of  his  passion  which  had  caused  his  error ; 
and  her  pure  and  guileless  mind,  itself  in- 
nocent of  deceit,  gave  ready  credence  to 
the  specious  and  plausible  pretenses 
which  he  urged  as  excuses  for  delaying 
yet  further  their  lawful  union.  In  bury- 
ing his  liaison  with  Elenor  in  concealment, 
Rushton  gave  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power ; 
for  this  man,  when  his  connection  with 
Lord  Arthur  as  his  travelling  tutor  was 
at  an  end,  became  the  parasite  of  the 
weak  young  lord,  feeding  daily  upon  his 
bounty,  luring  him  to  the  gaming-table  to 
be  fleeced  by  his  vile  confederates,  and 
making  him,  in  a  thousand  ways,  his  unre- 
sisting prey ;  and  he  well  knew  that  if 
Elenor 's  history  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Earl,  an  explosion  would  be 
the  result,  which  might  leave  Lord  Arthur 
penniless,  and  thus  deprive  himself  of  his 
odious  and  most  despicable  subsistence. 
So  he  kept  all  quiet,  and  though  it  was 
noticed  that  Lord  Arthur  Ellerton  with*- 
drew  himself  from  gay  society,  and  led  a 
secluded  existence,  none  penetrated  the 
mystery  which  enveloped  his  movements ; 
no  prying  and  inquisitive  eye  discovered 
the  retreat  in  which  he  spent  so  many 
joyous  hours. 

But  at  length  an  event  occurred  which 
rendered  a  crisis  inevitable.  The  Earl  of 
Rosedale  was  a  man  proud  of  his  lineage, 
and  absorbed  in  the  one  idea  of  transmit- 
ting the  honors  of  his  house  to  a  long  line 
of  remote  posterity.  He  had  often  viewed 
with  displeasure  the  aversion  which  Lord 
Arthur  manifested  to  the  matrimonial  alli- 
ances which  had  been  at  various  times  pro- 
pounded Vo  Yum  \  wA  %X  \w^g!ici^  ^gL^^\sNs^ 
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fearful  that  the  grave  would  claim  its  owu 
before  this  darling  wish  of  his  heart  had 
been  accomplished,  he  laid  his  positive 
commands  upon  his  son  to  become  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Catharine  Mowbray, 
the  lovely  and  wealthy  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Windermere.  With  this  mandate 
Lord  Arthur  positively  refused  to  comply ; 
prayers,  threats,  entreaties,  all  failed  to 
move  him  ;  and  at  length,  in  a  torrent  of 
angry  passion,  the  old  Earl  drove  him 
from  his  roof,  and  bade  him  darken  his 
doors  no  more. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs  it  became  evi- 
dent to  Rushton  that  an  eclaircissement 
would  not  be  long  delayed  ;  and  this 
worthy  was  not  long  in  determining  upon 
the  course  which  best  accorded  with  his 
own  immediate  interests — the  only  conside- 
ration which  ever  weighed  for  a  moment  in 
his  deliberations.  If  Lord  Arthur's  liaUon 
were  discovered  as  it  really  stood,  his  own 
ruin  was  inevitable.  He  had  been  the 
prime  agent  in  the  original  abduction  of 
the  Italian  girl;  he  had  kept  the  whole 
matter  concealed  from  the  EarFs  know- 
ledge; and  although  it  was  true  that  it 
was  by  his  influence  alone  that  Lord  Ar- 
thur had  been  prevented  from  marrying 
her,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
man nature  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that, 
in  the  torrent  of  the  old  Earl's  unbridled 
indignation,  he  would  pause  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  this  consideration. 

To  do  Lord  Arthur  justice,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  loved  Elenor  with  pas- 
sionate devotion ;  and  the  warm  affection 
which  he  lavished  upon  her  was  all  the 
more  ardent  from  the  chilling  blight  which 
the  rigid  formalities  of  his  caste  had  early 
cast  upon  his  heart.  At  the  moment  when 
he  first  owned  to  himself  the  empire  which 
she  had  attained  over  his  soul,  he  had  no 
thought  but  of  honor ;  and,  had  he  been 
left  to  his  own  control,  he  would  have 
sooner  died  than  done  her  injury.  But  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  his  life  that  he  was 
weak  and  infirm  of  purpose ;  the  wily 
tempter  who  had  cast  his  unholy  spells 
around  him  found  it  an  easy  task  to  mould 
him  to  his  will;  and  when  the  die  was 
once  cast,  and  he  saw  that  Elenor  was 
happy,  it  needed  but  little  art  to  persuade 
him  not  to  endanger  the  ruin  of  all  by  a 
step  which  would  have  made  \i\m  an  ouV 
cast  from  his  home.  And  Bhe»  poov,  \xn&V 


ing,  loving  heart,  was  too  joyous  when  be 
was  by  her  side  to  dream  of  aught  but  the 
happiness  of  possessing  undisputed  the 
whole  devotion  of  his  soul. 

Rushton  saw  that  a  bold  step  was  now 
his  only  chance  of  escape  from  ruin.  So 
he  went  at  once  to  the  Earl,  told  him  of 
Lord  Arthur's  passion  (concealing,  of 
course,  his  own  connection  with  its  early 
history)  and  offered  to  become  the  means 
of  weaning  him  from  his  delusion,  and 
driving  his  love  for  Elenor  forever  from  his 
heart. 

The  Earl  gladly  seized  upon  this  new 
thread  of  hope,  and,  stimulating  his  prof- 
fered ally  by  many  promises  of  rich  re- 
ward, urged  him  to  devote  himself  to  bis 
task  without  delay ;  and  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  zeal  which  the  treach- 
erous Rushton  displayed  in  carrymg  oat 
his  scheme  of  villany.  With  right  good 
will  he  betook  himself  to  the  work  before 
him,  stimulated  to  energy  not  only  by  the 
prospect  of  the  reward  which  was  to  repay 
his  services,  but  by  the  impulses  of  private 
hatred ;  for  Elenor,  with  the  ready  qmck- 
ness  of  woman's  wit,  had  soon  seen  through 
his  character,  and  strove,  by  every  means 
in  her  power,  to  break  the  chains  of  his 
evil  empire.  But  what  need  to  trace  the 
odious  steps  by  which  he  gradually  ap- 
proached the  fulfilment  of  his  wicked  pur- 
pose ?  Little  by  little  he  succeeded  in 
poisoning  the  young  lord's  mind  agamst 
this  simple  girl,  who  had  bestowed  upon 
him  all  the  rich  treasure  of  her  love ;  hy 
forged  letters,  and  not  less  dastardly  in- 
ventions, he  led  him  to  believe  that  she 
was  false  to  him ;  and  poor  Elenor  was 
stricken  almost  to  the  earth  by  the  news 
which  a  few  brief  lines  from  his  loved  and 
fondly  remembered  hand  conveyed  to  her 
one  dreadful  day,  that  she  was  deserted 
and  forsaken,  and  cast  forth  upon  the  cold 
charities  of  the  lonely  world. 

Yet  she  never  believed  that  he  had  of 
his  own  free  will  spumed  her  boundless 
love.  In  her  true  heart,  his  worshipped 
image  still  held  its  ancient  shrine  ;  the  fair 
presentment  of  his  cherished  form,  still 
shadowed  in  her  memory,  was  blotted  and 
bleared  by  no  disfigurements  ;  and  when, 
in  her  abject  and  friendless  misery,  she 
turned  back  to  dwell  upon  the  glad  re- 
m^tc^x^TV!c>^  qH  %^^/^1  \iQurs  of  vanished 
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bnght  being  who  had  first  won  her  maid- 
en love  ;  still  clung  with  fond  tenacity  to 
the  belief  that  the  cloud  which  now  hung 
around  her  fate  would  pass  away,  and  the 
sunshine  of  his  affection  fall  once  more 
upon  lier  aching  heart.  She  never  sought 
by  importunity  to  win  him  back  ;  but  she 
bung  upon  his  footsteps  like  a  shadow ; 
many  and  many  a  time  did  she  watch  for 
hours  that  she  might  catch  one  glimpse  of 
that  loved  face  and  well-remembered  form ; 
and  often,  in  her  saddest  moments,  did 
she  long  for  the  day  to  come,  when,  a  dis- 
embodied spirit,  she  might  hover  around 
him,  seeing,  yet  unseen,  and  guard  him  from 
every  woe  and  danger  with  her  angel  love. 

Oh  woman !  woman  !  thou  loveliest 
spirit  of  the  land  of  dreams — thou  bright- 
est angel  of  the  waking  world — how  little 
do  the  dull  casuists,  who,  in  the  calm 
tones  of  cold  philosophy,  discuss  the  un- 
fathomed  secrets  of  the  human  heart, 
know  of  the  boundless  riches  of  this  most 
unselfish  love ;  how  little  guess  the  heav- 
enly purity  of  thy  angel  soul !  And  when 
the  great  account  shall  come,  and  the  bu- 
ried secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  bare 
before  the  assembled  world,  how  many  a 
tale  shall  come  to  light  of  thy  pure,  unfal- 
tering devotion,  which  shall  make  the 
wretches  that  have  betrayed  thee  find  in 
thy  forgiving  smile  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment for  the  wrongs  which  on  earth  have 
emshed  thee  to  despair  ! 

Roshton  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and 
succeeded  beyond  his  most  daring  hopes. 
For  from  the  moment  when  the  young  lord, 
maddened  by  the  doubts  with  which  he 
had  poisoned  his  mind,  cast  off  the  love 
which  was  to  him  all  the  world,  he  became 
at  once  an  altered  being ;  his  pale  cheek 
and  saddened  eye  told  the  sad  history  of 
a  broken  heart;  he  was  a  crushed  and 
spirit-broken  man.  When  his  tempter 
strove  to  lead  him  yet  further  into  vicious 
pleasures,  and  lured  him  often  to  the  gam- 
ing-table, where  his  wealth  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  practiced  sharper  who 
had  entrapped  him,  he  gave  himself  up 
unresistingly  to  his  control.  By  quick  de- 
grees he  became  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  the  net  which  the  wily  hand  had  spread 
around  him  on  every  side ;  and  he  trod, 
like  one  in  a  trance,  the  path  to  ruin, 
seeming  to  lack  the  energy  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment ia  bia  mad  career. 


The  great  race  of  the  day  was  over ;  the 
winners,  flushed  with  triumph,  crowded 
around  the  winning  horse,  and  exchanged 
congratulations  with  those  who  had  shared 
with  them  the  smiles  of  fortune  ;  the  losers, 
cursing  their  ill-luck,  retired,  grumbling 
and  discontented.  The  mighty  struggle  at 
an  end,  all  prepared  for  feasting  ana  en- 
joyment ;  hampers  were  unpacked,  knives 
and  forks  rattled,  and  glasses  clinked  in 
carriages  ;  the  sparkling  champagne  rival- 
led in  the  brimming  goblets  the  bright 
glances  shot  from  the  eye  of  beauty ;  the 
merry  laugh  rang  musically  from  ripe  and 
rosy  lips  ;  and  all  was  revelry  and  joy. 

But  who  is  that  meanly  dressed  and 
swarthy  man,  who,  with  knitted  brow  and 
fiercely  gleaming  eye,  and  hand  buried 
ever  in  his  bosom,  lurks  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  course,  and  wanders  stealthily 
around,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one  in  the 
motley  crowd? 

One  alone  of  all  the  varied  throng  upon 
the  course  seemed  sad  and  desolate.  Re- 
fusing the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends 
to  partake  of  their  good  cheer,  and  shrink- 
ing even  from  the  proffered  arm  of  Rush- 
ton,  Lord  Arthur  separated  himself  from 
his  companions,  and  wandered  alone  to  a 
quiet  spot,  where  the  loud  murmuring  of 
human  voices  subsided  into  a  dull  and  mo- 
notonous hum,  like  the  rushing  of  distant 
waters,  and  paced  the  turf  in  rapt  and 
melancholy  abstraction. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  our  nature, 
that,  in  our  hours  of  sadness  and  dejec- 
tion, unbidden  thoughts  of  innocence  and 
peace  find  easiest  entrance  to  our  woe- 
worn  hearts.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the 
memory  of  the  dead  comes  over  our  spirits 
with  a  calm  and  gentle  influence;  as  if 
there  were  some  mysterious  affinity  be- 
tween the  visible  and  the  unseen,  called 
into  life  only  by  the  touch  of  sorrow,  by 
which  the  spirits  of  those  we  loved  on 
earth  are  suffered  to  carry  solace  to  the 
hearts  which  in  life  were  all  their  own, 
and,  hovering  in  their  angel  shapes  around 
the  mourner  s  head,  to  guide  his  thoughts 
to  Heaven !  To  Lord  Arthur,  Elenor  was 
as  one  dead ;  he  knew  not  whether  she 
slumbered  in  the  grave,  or  still  lingered  in 
the  world  of  life.  In  his  inmost  heart  he 
had  ever  cherished  a  hope  that  some  dis- 
tant day  wo\Ad^TON^\)MsX,\v"^\w"w^^x^Ts!^^ 
her;  of  leu  4\i  \kft  A^  Xft  'Okss^  ^^V^ 
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never  suffered  her  to  plead  in  her  own 
defense;  often  did  he  picture  to  himself 
what  boundless  joy  it  would  have  been 
to  have  heard  her  tell  him  that  she  had 
never  been  traitor  to  his  love,  and,  press- 
ing her  to  his  heart,  to  have  acknowledged 
her,  before  all  the  world,  his  true  and 
faithful  wife.  Oh !  vain  regrets  and,  fruit- 
less yearnings  for  a  past  beyond  recall! 
serving  only  to  increase  the  agony  of  pres- 
ent woe! 

That  day,  however,  other  thoughts  had 
tended  to  disquiet  him,  and  to  fill  his  mind 
with  uneasy  cogitations.  In  the  crowd 
upon  the  course  he  had  seen  a  female  form, 
hooded  and  muffled  in  a  gipsy  cloak, 
which  had  called  strange  and  indefinable 
fancies  into  his  heart.  He  almost  smiled 
at  himself  for  giving  way  to  such  feelings ; 
and  yet  he  could  not  shake  ofif  the  myste- 
rious influence  which  overpowered  him. 
As  he  strove  to  reason  himself  out  of  this 
strange  delusion,  for  such  it  seemed  to  be, 
looking  up  he  beheld  the  same  figure  cross- 
ing the  path  which  he  had  that  moment 
trod. 

A  vague  but  incontrollable  impulse  led 
him  to  hurry  after  the  stranger ;  though 
why  he  did  so,  he  could  scarcely  explain 
even  to  himself.  He  gained  quickly  upon 
her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

Ah  I  stranger,  why  does  thy  form  trem- 
ble ;  why  mounts  the  blush  into  thy  pallid 
cheeks ;  why  stands  the  tear-drop  in  thy 
mournful  eyes,  as  that  touch  rests  upon 
thee? 

She  tried  to  escape  from  him,  and  hur- 
ried on  with  yet  more  rapid  footsteps.  But 
the  mysterious  prompting  which  had  be- 
fore impelled  him,  grew  yet  stronger  in  his 
mind,  and  he  placed  himself  before  her 
in  the  path. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  fair  stranger,"  he 
said,  "I  mean  you  no  injury." 

"  Let  me  pass  1  I  implore  you,  let  me 


pass 


Her  voice  was  choked  and  smoth- 


ered as  with  strong  emotion ;  even  these  few 
words  seemed  uttered  with  a  painful  effort. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  gently  detaining  her, 
"do  not  avoid  me  so  harshly.  Come, 
your  garb  bespeaks  you  one  of  those  who 
read  in  the  stars  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  destinies  of  the  future.  You  shall  be 
my  Cassandra;  though  not,  I  hope,  so 
dark  a  prophetess." 

"Have  a  care/'  said  the  gipsy;  "do 


not  tempt  misery  by  seeking  to  fiathoin 
the  dark  secrets  of  the  book  of  fate.  To 
some  the  knowledge  may  bring  happiness ; 
to  many,  it  is  but  the  exchange  of  the  jojs 
of  hope  for  the  motiveless  apathy  of  de- 
spair." 

Why  does  Lord  Arthur  listen  so  in- 
tensely ?  What  strange  fascination  hangs 
upon  the  gentle  accents  of  that  gipsy 
girl,  to  chain  him  in  such  rapt  attention? 
What  bewildering  thoughts  rush  in  wild 
currents  through  his  distracted  brain  ? 

"  Fear  not,"  he  said  at  last,  "fear  not; 
I  shall  not  grieve  over  the  future.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  repine  at  the  present, 
and  to  mourn  over  the  past." 

"  Is  the  present  so  gloomy  ?  Are  the 
memories  of  the  past  so  full  of  sorrow? 
You  are  too  young  for  misery ;  youth  and 
happiness  should  ever  hold  close  kindred; 
hope  and  ripe  manhood  should  share 
a  jomt  existence.  What  matters  it  that 
fleeting  clouds  obscure  the  mid-day  sun, 
while  the  glorious  orb  still  holds  his  me- 
ridian radiance,  and  waits  but  their  rapid 
flight  to  shine  again  in  unabated  splendor?" 

"  But  when  hope  is  dead  within  the 
heart,  when  all  that  could  give  joy  to  life 
has  vanished  like  a  dream,  never  to  return, 
what  hope  of  happiness  but  in  oblivion? 
what  home  of  refuge  but  in  the  grave  ?" 

"  Your  years  are  few,  young  stranger, 
to  have  numbered  so  many  sorrows." 

"  What  need  of  many  sorrows,  wben 
one  great  blow  can  blight  the  heart  for- 
ever, and  make  the  memory  of  vanished 
happiness  the  parent  of  despair  ?  What 
cares  the  gambler  for  the  smaller  chances 
of  his  play,  when  the  one  great  hazard, 
on  which  hangs  all  his  destiny,  plunges 
him  into  utter  ruin." 

Ah !  fair  stranger,  why  that  wild  look 
of  almost  frenzied  happiness  as  these  sad 
words  break  upon  thy  listening  ear  ?  What 
boundless  joy  is  borne  into  thy  heart  upon 
the  music  of  that  mournful  sigh  ?  And 
when  he  places  his  hand  in  thine,  that 
thou  may  St  read  his  map  of  destiny,  why 
tremble  as  his  outstretched  palm  touches 
thy  dainty  fingers?  Be  still!  thou  pant- 
ing, throbbing  heart,  be  still ! 

"  Stranger,"  she  said,  "  you  have  loved, 
and  loved  truly.  But  your  love  has  been 
crossed.  You  have  been  deceived,  be- 
trayed." 

"  Alas !  alas !  too  true !" 
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lot  by  her  you  lovci.'* 
what  say  you?" 

heart  has  never  faltered  in  its 
en  now,  in  abject  and  utter  mis- 
"aises  in  her  lonely  hours  fervent 
3  Heaven  to  shed  rich  blessings 
path,  and  gild  your  life  with 
rays  of  joy. 

on,  say  on;  your  words  strike 
heart  like  a  voice  from  beyond 

have  been  duped ;  but  not  by 
se  friends  have  poisoned  your 
I  calumny,  and  in  an  hour  of  pas- 
have  cast  ofif  her  who  lived  but 
nile ;  but  she  was  faithful  to  you, 

most  truly  so  when  you  made 
tcast  from  her  happy  home." 
dl  me  that  this  is  true,  that  it  is 
i  wild  dream  of  my  disordered 
\,  shapes  distempered  fancies  into 
ties,  and  pours  upon  my  ear  those 

joy  which  hghten  with  rays  of 
lonely,  wretched  heart !" 
iir!  dear  Arthur!  deceived,  de- 
id  betrayed !  but  ever  fondly 
3n  when  you  seemed  most  cruel, 
d  the  truth !"    And  Elenor  flung 


herself  weeping  into  his  arms,  and  pressed 
her  burning  brow  upon  that  beating  heart, 
which  never  throbbed  with  such  wild,  de- 
lirious happiness  as  in  that  moment  of  un- 
spoken joy. 

She  was  yet  hanging  upon  his  neck, 
covering  with  kisses  those  dear,  pallid 
cheeks ;  he  was  yet  telling  her  how  he 
would  atone  for  all  her  wrongs  and  all  her 
sorrows,  by  making  her  the  mistress  of  his 
happy  home — his  true,  fond,  loving  wife ; 
when  a  tumult  of  many  voices  was  heard 
upon  the  distant  course,  and  the  crowd, 
parting  asunder,  made  way  for  some  who 
bore  along  the  bleeding  body  of  a  mur- 
dered man.  None  could  sa|(  how  he  had 
met  his  fate.  A  man  of  foreign  aspect 
had  been  perceived  lurking  about  his  steps 
during  the  day,  and  was  in  the  crowd 
around  him  a  moment  before  he  fell ;  but 
he  had  vanished,  and  none  could  tell 
whither  he  had  fled. 

They  drew  the  dagger  from  his  bleed- 
ing side,  and  upon  the  blade,  scratched  in 
rude  characters,  was  graven  "Bbppo," 
nothing  more ! 

It  was  the  corpse  of  Henry  Rushton! 


SONNET. 


As  one,  who,  from  a  weary  bed  uprising, 
Invokes  with  languid  eyes  the  sleepless  stars ; 
And  prays,  that  if,  in  destiny  comprising 
All  evil  that  the  unborn  future  mars. 
They  hold  a  good  in  store,  reserved  to  him. 
The  twilight  of  that  happiness  may  rise 
With  rising  day ;  then  while  his  eyeballs  swim 
In  tears,  the  pledge  of  joy,  new  destinies 
With  day  uprising  in  the  saffron  east 
Appear,  adorned  with  hope's  auroral  sign ; 
He  welcomes  the  fair  dawn  with  joy  increased 
By  grief  remembered ;  so,  the  light  divine. 
Thy  dear  eyes  gave  me  when  I  walked  forlorn, 
I  hailed  for  earnest  of  eternal  morn. 
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Oh  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  that  dost  seek  happiness  in  thyself,  independent  of  others,  not  subject 
to  caprice,  not  mocked  by  insult,  not  snatched  away  bjr  ruthless  hands,  over  which  Time  has  no  power, 
and  that  Death  alone  cancels,  seek  it  (if  thou  art  wise)in  books,  in  pictures,  and  the  face  of  Nature,  for 
these  alone  we  may  count  upon  as  friends  for  life.  While  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  forget 
them.  As  long  as  we  have  a  wish,  we  mar  find  it  here ;  for  it  depends  only  on  our  love  for  them,  not 
on  theirs  for  us.  The  enjoyment  is  purely  ideal,  and  is  refined,  nnembittered,  unfading  for  that  reason. 

WUliam  HazliU's  "Picture  OaUeriM  of  England: 


One  cannot  but  love  Thomson,  tbe  author 
of  the  Seasons,  personally ;  one  loves  him 
in  his  books.  His  character  was  remarkably 
amiable,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
gave  a  single  human  creature  pain.  He 
was  once  seen  eating  peaches  from  a  tree, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  And  after 
remaining  in  bed  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  think  of  his  writing  lines  such  as 
these : 

Falsely  luxurious !    Will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springin,?  from  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due,  and  sacred  song  ? 

Nevertheless,  he  was  fond  of  walking  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  even  when  the  paths 
were  matted  and  choked  with  dreary 
showers.  How  true  to  nature  is  his  de- 
scription of  a  rain  in  spring-time  ! 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 
Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 

And  afterwards,  "  Moist,  bright,  and  green, 
the  landscape  laughs  around.'*  The  white, 
unblemished  manners  of  the  golden  age, 
Uowers,  rural  labors  and  amusements,  pos- 
sess an  eternal  freshness  in  his  pages.  The 
description  of  the  caravan  overwhelmed  in 
the  desert,  the  stag- hunt,  the  man  buried 
in  the  snow-drifts,  are  aflfecting  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire,  fair-blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm ; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence. 

Thomson  delighted  to  look  on 

Tbe  verdsLttt  Held,  and  darkening  heath  V>elwewi, 


And  villages  embosomed  soft  in  trees, 

And  spiry  towns  by  surging  columns  marked, 

Of  household  smoke. 

*  *  *  * 

Tbe  gray-grown  oalo 
That  the  calm  village,  in  their  verdant  anna, 

Sheltering,  embrace. 

*  It  *  ♦ 

Now  from  the  town, 
Buried  in  smoke  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damp>, 
Oft  let  Yno  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 
Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trem* 

bling  drops 
From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweetbriar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk. 

Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy. 

*  *  *  * 

Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns; 
For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind. 

The  following  wishes  find  an  echo  in  tbe 
bosoms  of  us  all : 

An  elegant  sufiiciency,  content, 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 

*  *  9fC  « 

Now  all  amid  the  rigors  of  the  year. 
In  the  wild  depth  of  winter,  while  without 
The  ceaseless  winds  blow  ice,  be  my  retreat 
Between  the  groaning  forest  and  the  shore. 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves ; 
A  rural,  sheltered,  solitary  scene. 
Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  tapers  join 
To  cheer  the  gloom.  There  studious  let  me  sit. 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

*  ,         *  «  * 

Sit  at  the  social  fire,  and  happy  hear 
Th'  excluded  tempest  idly  rave  along. 

He  calls  society  "  the  first  of  joys,"  and 
home  the  resort 

Ol\o>ift^o^  V^J^  ^^  ^^a.ce  and  plenty,  where, 
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Sopportiog  and  supported,  polished  friends 
Anadear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

Madame  de  Siael,  in  her  work  **  De  la 
Literature/'  observes : 

"Est  il  une  plus  delicicuse  peinture  de 
Tamour  dans  le  manage,  que  les  vers  qui 
termioent  le  premier  chant  de  Thomson, 
sor  le  Pnntcmps  ?" 

Soufhey,  in  his  life  of  Cowper,  writes, 
that  a  taste  for  descriptive  poetry,  of  which 
none  was  produced  in  the  school  of  Pope 
and  Drjden,  and  which  professional  critics 
had  vilified  and  condemned,  had  been  re- 
vived by  Thomson.  So  little  was  it  favor- 
ed in  his  time,  that  it  was  long  before  he 
could  find  a  publisher  for  his  "  AVinter ;" 
and  when,  upon  Mallet's  recommendation, 
a  bookseller  ventured  to  print  it,  the  im- 
pression lay  Uke  waste  paper  in  his  ware- 
louse,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  sold  as 
such,  when  one  Mr.  Whatley  (bis  name 
deserves  to  be  recorded)  happened  to  take 
ap  a  copy  which  was  lying  on  the  publish- 
er's stall.  He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and, 
IS  it  appears,  a  man  of  reputation  among 
4>wn  wits,  for  he  brought  the  poem  into 
loUce  by  spreading  its  praise  through  the 
M>ffee-houses ;  and  the  edition  was  sold  in 
consequence  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  com- 
mended the  poem.  A  genuine  critic  has 
said  of  Thomson,  that  Nature  in  his  dc- 
icriptions  is  seen  growing  around  us  fresh 
ind  lusty  as  in  itself.  We  feel  the  effect 
df  the  atmosphere,  its  humidity  or  clear- 
ness, it^  heat  or  cold,  the  glow  of  summer, 
the  gloom  of  winter,  the  tender  promise 
of  the  spring,  the  full,  overshadowing  foli- 
age, the  declining  pomp  and  deepening 
tints  of  autumn.  He  transports  us  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  vertical  suns,  or  plunges 
US  into  the  chilhng  horrors  and  desolation 
of  the  frozen  zone.  We  hear  the  snow 
drifting  against  the  broken  casement  with- 
out, and  see  the  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth 
within.  The  first  scattered  drops  of  a  ver- 
nal shower  patter  on  the  leaves  above  our 
heads,  or  the  coming  storm  resounds 
through  the  leafless  groves.  In  a  word, 
he  describes  not  to  the  eye  alone,  but  to 
the  other  senses,  and  to  the  whole  man. 
He  put  his  heart  into  his  subject,  writes  as 
he  feels,  and  humanizes  whatever  he 
toaches.  He  makes  all  his  descriptions 
teem  with  life  and  vivifying  soul.  Dr. 
Fohnson  said  that  Thomson  had  as  much 


of  the  poet  about  him  as  most  writers,  and 
that  everything  appeared  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  favorite  pursuit,  and 
that  he  could  not  have  viewed  two  candles 
burning,  but  with  a  poetical  eye.  Perhaps 
no  poet  has  ever  addressed  himself  to  the 
feelings  of  a  greater  number  of  readers. 
Coleridge,  when  on  an  excursion  in  Wales 
with  Hazlitt,  finding  a  little,  worn-out  copy 
of  the  *'  Seasons"  in  a  window-seat  in  an 
inn,  exclaimed,  "  that  is  true  fame" 

Thomson  was  in  stature  above  the  mid- 
dle size,  handsome  in  his  youth,  with  an 
animated  countenance,  tbat  expressed  all 
the  emotions  of  his  heart ;  and  so  he  ap- 
pears in  Aikman's  picture,  for  which  he  sat 
in  his  25th  year.  This  is  the  portrait  of 
him  that  usually  accompanies  his  poem  of 
the  Seasons.  Johnson,  who  could  not  have 
seen  him  before  1738,  and  probal^ly  not  so 
soon,  says,  "he  was  of  a  dull  countenance, 
and  of  a  gross,  unanimated,  uninviting  ap- 
pearance, silent  in  mingled  company,  and 
by  liis  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly 
beloved."  He  had  a  slouching  way  of 
walking  or  ratlier  sauntering  on  the  road, 
and  in  the  field,  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and 
when  he  walked  in  his  own  garden,  which 
he  dearly  loved,  to  view  his  flowers,  and 
fruit-trees,  he  wore  a  cap  carelessly  placed 
on  his  head,  his  knees  unbuttoned,  and  his 
stockings  loose.  He  was  inclined  to  cor- 
pulence from  his  youth,  and  finally  became 
"  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  Wit  and 
sensibility  entered  largely  in  his  character. 
Autumn  was  the  chosen  period  for  his  stu- 
dies, and  midnight  his  favorite  time  for 
composition,  when  he  would  be  often  heard 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  his 
library,  humming  over  as  he  went,  what 
he  wrote  and  corrected  the  next  day.  In 
boyhood  one  of  his  great  pleasures  was  to 
sit  near  the  sources  of  the  Jed,  and  watch 
the  stars  appear  one  by  one,  and  the  clouds 
gather,  and  the  sudden  storm  sweep  over 
the  landscape. 

When  nursed  by  careless  Solitude  I  lived, 
And  sun^  of  Nature  with  unceasing  joy, 
Pleased  have  I  wandered  tlirough  your  rough 

domain, 
Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  myself  as  pure ; 
Heard  the  winds  roar  and  the  big  torrent  burst ! 
Or  seen  the  deep-fermenting  tempest  brewed, 
In  the  grim  evening  sky. 

His  education  was  emmently  ^^Iq^ia^  ^M. 
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his  fireside  instruction  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  future  life.  His  mother,  a  re- 
markable woman,  had  many  social  and  do- 
mestic virtues,  with  great  vivacity  and 
warmth  of  temperament.  Thomson's  char- 
acter was  in  every  respect  consistent,  ami- 
able, generous,  humane,  equable  and 
affable.  He  was  fond  of  poetry,  music, 
gardening,  books  of  voyages  and  travels, 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  formed  a  fine 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him,  never 
ceased  to  love  him.  He  lived  in  a  genial, 
elegant  and  simple  way — fond  of  the 
country,  the  companionship  of  books,  and 
intercourse  with  his  friends.  He  was  gen- 
erous in  the  extreme.  At  a  time  when  his 
means  were  far  from  being  large,  he  set- 
tled sixteen  pounds  a  year  on  his  sisters 
Jean  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  opened  a 
milliner's  shop  in  Edinburgh.  He  some- 
where exclaims — 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales  !  oh  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  of  melcxiy 
Into  my  varied  verse. 

He  was  too  indolent  to  learn  to  play  on 
any  instrument,  but  he  had  an  ^olian 
harp,  the  music  of  which  seems  to  have 
pleased  him  greatly.  He  wrote  an  ode  on 
it,  from  which  the  verses  have  been  set  to 
music,  beginning — 

Methinks  T  hear  the  full  celestial  choir. 

And  he  mentions  it  again  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence. 

His  death  greatly  affected  his  friends. 
Collins,  his  neighbor,  forsook  Richmond, 
to  which  he  never  returned,  and  gave  ut- 
terance to  his  grief  in  exquisite  and  pathet- 
ic strains. 

Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fade, 
Dun  night  has  veiled  the  solemn  view  ! 

Yet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 
Meek  Nature's  child,  again  adieu  ! 

Armstrong  wrote,  "  This  blow  makes  a 
hideous  gape;  and  the  loss  of  such  an 
agreeable  friend  turns  some  of  the  sweet- 
est scenes  in  England  into  something  waste 
and  desolate,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  will 
be  80  for  a  long  time  with  me,  for  I  ques- 


tion if  ever  I  shall  be  able  to  see  Richmond 
again  without  sorrow  and  mortification." 
"  We  have  lost,"  says  Murdoch,  "  our  old, 
tried,  amiable,  open  and  honest-hearted 
Thomson,  whom  we  never  parted  from  hot 
unwillingly,  and  never  met  but  with  fresh 
transport;  in  whom  we  found  ever  the  same 
delightful  companion,  the  same  faithM 
depositor  of  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  the 
same  sensible,  sympathizing  adviser."  Are 
not  these  glorious  tributes  of  love,  respeet 
and  admiration  ?  Shensione,  in  his  letters, 
has  the  following  remarks :  ''  Thomson 
was  very  facetious  and  very  complaisant, 
and  invited  me  to  his  house  at  Richmond. 
I  was  really  as  much  shocked  to  hear  of 
his  death,  as  if  I  had  known  and  loved 
him  for  a  number  of  years."  It  is  saii 
that  Quin,  the  actor,  freed  our  poet  from  i 
prison,  but  the  report  wants  confinnatioB. 
A  warm  attachment  existed  between  them.  * 
Leigh  Hunt  with  much  truth  and  discrim- 
ination observes,  that 

"  Cowley  and  Thomson  were  alike  in  their 
persons,  their  dispositions,  and  their  fortsoei. 
They  were  both  lat  men,  not  handsome;  veiy 
amiable  and  sociable ;  no  enemies  to  a  boCde; 
taking  interest  both  in  politics  and  retirement;    { 
passionally  fond  of  external  nature,  of  fields, 
woods,  gardens,  &c. ;  bachelors — in  love,  and     ■ 
disappointed;  faulty  in  style,  yet  true  poets  in 
themselves,  if  not  always  best  in  their  writings, 
that  is  to  say,  seeing  everything  in  its  poetical    ._ 
light ;  childlike  in  their  ways ;  and,  finally,  they    : 
were  both  made  easy  in  their  circumstances  by    [ 
the  party  whom  they  served  ;  both  went  to  live    ] 
at  a  little  distance  from  London,  and  on  the    ^ 
banks  of  the  Thames  ;  and  both  died  of  a  cold    ; 
and  fever,  originating  in  a  careless  exposure 
to  the  weather,  not  without  more  than  a  sos- 

Eicion  of  previous    *  jollification'    with   *thc 
>ean,'  on  Cowley's  part,  and  great  probability 
of  a  like  vivacity  on  that  oflThomson,  who 
had  been  visiting  his  friends  in  London.  Thorn* 
son  could  push  the  bottle  like  a  regular  boD- 
vivant :  ana  Cowley's  death  is  attributed  to  his 
having  forgotten  his  proper  bed,  and  slept  in  t 
field  all  nij^ht,  in  company  with  his  reverend 
and  jovial  triend.  Sprat.    Johnson  says  that  at 
Chertsey,  the  villagers  talked  of  *  the  drunken 
Dean.'  But  in  one  respect  it  may  be  alleged,  Cow- 
ley and  Thomson  were  difiTerent,  and  very  dif- 
ferent ;  for  one  was  a  Tory  and  the  other  a  Whig. 
True,  nominally,  and  by  the  accident  of  educa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  Cowley  was  brought  up  on 
the  Tory  side,  and  Thomson  on  the  Whig ;  and 
loving  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  friendi, 
and  each  seeing  his  cause  in  its   best  pos- 
sible light,  they  naturally  adhered  to  it,  and 
tried  to  make  others  think  as  well  of  it  as  they 
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^Ives.  But  the  trnth  is  that  neither 
ivas  Whig  or  Tory  in  the  ordinary 
he  word.    Cowley  was  no  fonder  of 

the   understood   Tory  sense,  than 

was  of  liberty  in  the  restricted,  un- 
e  sense  of  King"  William.  Cowley 
le  beau  ideal  of  Toryism ;  that  is,  for 
I  restraint,  as  being  the  only  safe- 
'  liberty;  and  Thomson  was  for  a 
id  freedom  of  service,  the  eventual 
1  of  which  would  have  satisfied  the 
antic  of  Radicals.  See  his  poems 
it,  especially  the  one  entitled  *Lib- 
)wley  never  vulgarized  about  Crom- 
;  was  the  fashion  for  his  partv  to  do. 
ht  him  a  bad  man,  it  is  true,  but  also 
an ;  he  said  nobler  things  about  him 

royalist,  except  Andrew  Marvel,  (if 
can  be  called  a  royalist;)  and  he  was 
om  a  factious  partiality,  that  in  bis 
he  *  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street,'  which 
ed  as  a  satire  on  the  Puritans,  he 
help  seeing  such  fair  play  to  all  par- 
the  irritated  Tories  pronounced  it  a 

themselves.  There  are  doubtless 
jh  Tories  still  as  Cowley,  owing  to 
predisposing  circumstances  of  educa- 
urn  or  mind — men  who  only  see  the 
ts  graceful  and  poetical  light — whose 
a  of  power  takes  it  for  granted  that 
r  will  be  well  exercised,  and  whose 

an  indulgence  of  the  disposition  to 
attachment.     But  if  education  had 

sympathies  of  these  men  their  natu- 
3cy  to  expand,  they  would  have  been 
inti-Tory  side;  just  as  many  a  pre- 
fer of  liberty,  (whom  you  may  know 
rogance,  ill  nature,  or  other  want  of 
',)  has  no  business  on  the  Whig  or 
side,  but  ought  to  proclaim  himself 
18 — a  Tory.  Had  Thomson,  in  short, 
CJowley's  time  and  had  a  royalist  to 
r,  the  same  affections  that  made  him  a 

the  time  of  George  II.,  would  have 
n  just  the  sort  of  Tory  that  Cowley 
ng  the  Restoration ;  and  had  Cowley 
Th\g  for  his  father  and  lived  in  the 
trt  of  Frederick^Prince  of  Wales,  he 
.vo  been  just  the  same  sort  of  Whig 

as  Thomson ;  for  it  was  rather  per- 
in  political  friendship  that  procured 
lis  ease  at  last ;  and  Frederick,  Prince 
I,  was  mean  enough  to  take  back  the 
he  had  given  Thomson,  because  his 
s  had  become  offended  with  the  poet's 
yttleton.  Such  is  the  completion  of 
rkable  likeness  in  character  and  for- 
;ween  these  two  excellent  men.  Nor 
nril  of  the  similarity  injured  by  the 
be  one  as  a  writer,  consisting  in  what 
1  conceits,  and  that  of  the  other  in  tur- 
br  neitiier  of  the  faults  touched  the 
the  writers,  while  both  originated  in 

hnmility  and  simplicity  of  the  men. 


and  in  that  disposition  to  admire  others  which 
is  most  dangerous  to  the  most  ingenious, 
though  not  to  the  greatest  men.  Cowley  and 
Thomson  both  fancied  their  own  natural  lan- 
guage not  great  enough  for  their  subjects ;  and 
Cowley,  in  the  wit  which  he  found  in  fashion, 
and  Thomson  in  the  Latin  classics  which  were 
the  favorites  of  the  more  sequestered  world  of 
his  youth,  thought  he  had  found  a  style,  which, 
while  it  endeared  him  to  those  whom  he  most 
regarded  among  the  living,  would,  by  the  very 
help  of  their  sanction,  secure  him  with  the 
ages  to  come." 

Thomson  was  twice  in  love,  first  with  a 
Miss  Stanley,  who  died  young,  and  upon 
whom  he  wrote  an  elegy : 

"  Tell  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love,"  A-c. 

He  also  alludes  to  her  in  "  Summer," 
in  the  passage  commencing : 

"  And  art  thou,  Stanley,  of  the  sacred  band  ?" 

His  second  passion  was  a  Miss  Elizabeth 
Young,  and  they  lived  on  in  the  hope  that 
fortune  would  relent,  and  enable  them  to 
marry.  She  finally  married  Admiral 
Campbell.  She  was  his  Amanda.  And 
Mrs.  Jameson  thinks  that  if  she  in  the 
least  answered  the  description  of  her  in 
his  "  Spring,"  she  must  have  been  an  ami- 
able and  lovely  woman : 

"  And  thou,  Amanda,  come,  pride  of  my  song," 
&c. 

And  if  his  attachment  to  her  suggested 
that  beautiful  description  of  domestic  hap- 
piness with  which  his  Spring  concludes — 

"  But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind," 
&c. 

who  would  not  grieve  at  the  destiny 
which  denied  Thomson  pleasures  he  could 
so  eloquently  describe,  and  so  feelingly 
appreciate. 

From  D 'Israeli  we  learn  that  Thomson 
met  a  reciprocal  passion  in  his  Amanda, 
while  the  full  tenderness  of  his  heart  was 
ever  wasting  itself  like  waters  in  a  desert. 
As  we  have  been  made  little  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  this  history  of  the  poet, 
I  shall  give  his  own  description  of  those 
deep  feelings  from  a  manuscript  letter 
written  to  Mallet. 

I      "To  turn  my  eyes  a  softer  way,  to  you 
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know  who— absence  sighs  it  to  me.  What  is 
my  lieart  made  of? — a  soft  system  of  low 
nerves,  too  sensible  for  my  qniet — capable  of 
beinff  very  happy  or  very  unhappy.  lam  afraid 
the  last  will  prevail.  Lay  your  hand  upon 
a  kindred  heart  and  despise  me  not.  I  know 
not  what  it  is,  but  she  dwells  upon  my  thought 
in  a  mingled  sentiment,  whicii  is  the  sweet- 
est, the  most  intimately  pleasing  the  soul  can 
receive,  and  which  I  would  wish  never  to  want 
towards  some  dear  object  or  another.  To  have 
always  some  secret,  darling  idea  to  which  one 
can  still  have  recourse  amidst  the  noiso  and 
nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fails 
to  touch  us  in  the  roost  exquisite  manner,  is  an 
art  of  happiness  that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us 
of.  This  may  be  called  romantic,  but  what- 
ever the  cause  is,  the  effect  is  really  felt. 
Pray,  when  you  write,  tell  me  when  you  saw 
her,  and  with  the  pure  eye  of  a  friend,  when 
you  see  her  again,  whisper  that  I  am  her  most 
humble  servant." 

Perhaps  no  work  in  any  language  has 
appeared  in  so  many  beautiful  editions  as 
Thomson's  Seasons.  Tilt  and  Boguc,  and 
Longman,  within  a  few  years  past,  have 
published  gorgeous  editions  of  our  poet, 
profusely  illustrated,  but  by  some  strange 
oversight  no  Lkeness  of  Thomson  appears 
in  them.  It  was  published  in  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  by  Foulis  in  Glasgow  in  1783 ; 
at  Parma,  in  the  luscious  types  of  Bodoni, 
folio,  1794,  (this  is  the  finest  printed  vol- 
ume I  have  ever  seen,)  and  by  Bensley, 
1797,  folio.  Bensley 's  edition  is  orna- 
mented with  choice  engravings.  Aikman 
painted  a  portrait  of  Thomson,  and  J. 
Paton  another  in  174C,  whfch  was  en- 
graved by  S.  F.  Ravenct. 

Allan  Cunningham  truly  says  of  the 
Seasons,  they  "  give  a  tongue  to  inanimate 
nature,  while  it  elevates  and  chastens  the 
human  heart."  Professor  Wilson  writes, 
"  It  lies  in  many  thousand  cottages.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the  shepherd's 
sheahng,  and  in  the  woodman's  bower; 
small,  yellow-leaved,  tattered,  mean,  mis- 
erable, calf-skin  bound,  smoked,  stinking 
copies — let  us  not  fear  to  utter  the  word 
ugly,  but  true — ^yet  perused,  pored  and 
pondered  over  by  those  humble  dwellers 
by  the  winter  ingle,  or  on  the  summer 
brae,  perhaps  with  as  enhghtened— cer- 
tainly with  as  imaginative,  overmastering 
a  delight  as  ever  enchained  the  spirits  of 
the  hip^h-born  and  highly  taught,  to  their 
splendid  copies  lying  on  richly-carved  ta- 
bles, and  bound  in  crimson  silk  or  velvet. 


in  which  the  genius  of  painting  strove  to 
embody  that  of  poetry,  and  the  printer's 
art  to  lend  its  beanty  to  the  very  shape  of 
the  words  in  which  the  bard's  immortal 
spirit     was     enshrined."       Sir     Egertoo 
Brydges,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  his 
meed  of  praise  to  our  poet.     "  He  who 
assists  others  to  admire  Nature,  performs  i 
work  of  moral  merit.      This  admiratioD 
softens,  enlarges  and  elevates  the  heart. 
No  one  can  read  Thomson's  Seasons  with 
pleasure,  and  not  be  the  better  for  it." 

Thomson  was  very  fond  of  compound 
epithets ;  they  occur  on  almost  every  page, 
as  for  instance,  "gay -shifting,"  "deep- 
tangled,"  "balmy-breathmg,"  "soon- 
clad,"  "  world-rejoicing,"  "  rosy-fingered," 
"  tempest- winged,"  "bE)od-happy,"  "tluck- 
nibbling,"  "  wild- throbbing,"  "loose-floit- 
ing,"  "  manners-pamting, '  <S(c.  He  k 
picturesque  and  minute  in  his  descriptaoDi;  '^ 
here  is  a  picture  in  a  hay-$eld : 

Even  stooping  age  is  here,  and  infant  bands 

Trail  the  long  rake,  or  with  the  fragniDt  load 

Overcharged,  amid  the  kind  (ypprestitm  rolL 
4t  *  *  * 

All  in  a  row 
Advancinof  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

In  Autumn,  describing  the  hare-hunt; 
speaking  of  the  poor  animal,  he  says : 

She  springs  amnzed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once. 

And  of  the  stag,  in  similar  circumstances : 

Gives  all  his  stoifty  aerial  soul  to  flight. 

A  herd  of  cattle  take  an  alarm,  from  the 
attack  of  gad-flies  : 

-CI Tossing  the  foam. 
They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  econr  the 

plain, 
Through  all  ike  bright  severity  of  neon. 

The  Seasons  is  eminently  imbued  with  a 
religious  feeling,  and  the  beauty  and  order 
of  the  universe  are  invariably  ascribed  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Let  no  presuming,  impious  railor  tax 
Creative  Wisdom,  as  if  aueht  was  formed 
In  vain,  or  not  for  admirable  ends. 

There  is.  no  gloom,  Superstition,  or  big* 
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1  the  entire  poem ;  all  the  yarious 
ona  of  Nature  are  looked  upon  but 
I  ''varied  God/'  and  one  of  the 
magnificent  hymns  ever  written, 
in  fittingly  to  close  and  crown  the 

of  light  and  life  !  thou  good  Supreme ! 

:b  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  thyself! 

le  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice, 

very  low  pursait,  and  feed  my  soul 

inowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

re; 

,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss. 

fordf  in  a  note,  in  his  edition  of 
works,  says,  that  the  authority  of 
ibnfion  has  nven  currency  to  an 
I,  that  the  Seasons  of  Thomson 
ot  been  much  improved  by  the  suc- 
:  alterations  of  every  fresh  edition. 
m  that  they  lost  that  raciness  which 
rat  possessed.  This  opinion,  I  may 
a  to  aay,  is  by  no  means  correct. 
mpTOved  very  much,  and  very  rap- 
t£e  eonrse  odf  the  second  and  third 
s ;  80  much  so,  that  I  have  often 
(trade  in  reading  them,  in  dififerent 
of  their^impxovement.  Mr.  Mitford 
iat  he  possesses  an  interleaved  copy 
Seasons,  (of  the  edition  of  1736,) 
belonged  to  Thomson,  with  his  own 
ons,  and  with  numerous  alterations 
ditions  by  Pope,  in  his  own  writing. 
*  all  the  amendments  made  by  Pope 
lopted  by  Thomson  in  the  last  edi- 
nd  many  lines  in  the  Seasons,  as 
3W  stana,  are  Pope's  own  compo- 
The  last  four  lines  of  Palemon 
vinia  are  Pope's  entirely. 

dsy  the  master,  all,  mv  fair,  are  thine ! 

i  various  blessings  which  thy  house 

I  me  lavished^) 

iwered  upon  me,  thou  that  bliss  wilt  add, 

deareit) 

weetest  bliss,  the  power  of  blessing 

Jiee! 

four  lines  which  Thomson  wrote, 
dch  stood  in  the  place  of  these,  in 
nted  edition  of  1736,  were : 

urest  shining  all  the  fields  are  thine ; 
my  wishes  may  presume  so  far 
taster  too,  who  then  indeed  were  blest 
e  the  daughter  of  Acasto  so. 

XEL      VO.  T.      HXW  BXRIXB. 


In  the  same  episode,  Thomson  has  print- 
ed the  following  lines : 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self. 
Recluse  among  the  woods ;  if  city-dames 
Will  deign  their  faith :  and  thus  she  went,  com- 
pelled 
By  strong  necessity,  with  as  serene 
And  pleased  a  look  as  Patience  e'er  put  on, 
To  glean  Palemon's  fields. 

These  lines  Pope  erased,  and  wrote  the 
following  in  their  place,  which  now  stand 
in  the  subsequent  editions : 

Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty's  self, 

(deep-) 
Becluse  among  the  close-embowering  woods. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises  far  from  human  eyes, 
And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  wild : 
So  flourished,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia ;  tul  at  length  compelled 
By  strong  necessity's  supreme  command 
With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  she  went 
To  glean  Pslemon's  fields. 

The  259th  line  of  this  episode  now 
stands — 

And  as  he  viewed  her  ardent  o'er  and  o'er. 

But  in  the  edition  of  1736  it  is  some- 
what comically  expressed — 

Then  biased  his  smothered  flame  avowed  and 

bold. 
And  as  he  run  ardent  o'er  and  o'er,  &c. 

This  however  Thomson  himself  altered. 

Leigh  Hunt  informs  his  readers,  in  the 
London  Joumal,Hhat  Thomson  wrote  part 
of  his  Seasons  in  the  room  over  the  snop 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  bookseller,  where  he  re- 
sided when  he  first  came  to  London.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  raw  Scotchman,  gaping 
about  town,  getting  his  pocket  picked, 
and  obliged  to  wait  upon  ffreat  men  with 
his  poem  of  Winter.  Luckily  his  admira- 
tion of  freedom  did  not  hinder  him  from 
acquiring  the  highest  patronage.  He  ob- 
tained an  easy  place,  which  required  no 
compromise  with  his  principles,  and  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  dwelling  of 
his  own  at  Bichmond,  writing  in  his  gar- 
den, and  listening  to  nightingales.  He 
had  the  lupk  to  have  the  occupation  he 
was  fond  of,  and  no  num,  perhaps,  in  his 
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native  country,  Trith  the  exception  of 
Shakspeare,  has  acquired  a  greater  or  more 
envied  fame.  His  friends  loved  him,  and 
bis  readers  love  his  memory. 


Walion's  and  CottorCs  Complete  Angler 
is  a  production  unique  in  its  kind,  and 
which  will  never  have  an  equal.  A  rural 
simplicity  hovers  over  it,  and  quiet  and 
contentment  are  the  constant  jzuests  of 
the  noble-hearted  fishermen.  The  air  of 
the  fine  fresh  May  morning  on  which  the 
sportsmen  met  is  balmy  still ;  we  see  the 
honest  ale-house  with  its  cleanly  room, 
lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  bal- 
lads stuck  about  the  wall,  and  the  hostess 
neat,  handsome  and  civil.  We  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Maud,  the  pretty  milk-maid, 
who  casts  away  all  care,  and  sings  like  a 
nightingale ;  and  we  sit  beneath  the  high 
honeysuckle  hedge  while  the  refreshing 
shower  is  quietly  falling  on  the  earth. 

While  flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport, 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton,  sage  benign ! 
Whose  pen  the  mysteries  of  rod  and  line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine, 
Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline — 
He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short, 
To  his  loved  pastime,  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  down  the  tempting    maze   of   Shawford 

brook — 
Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  book 
The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  willow  tree ; 
And  the  fresh  meads — where    flowed,   from 

every  nook 
Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  piety. 

Wordsworth. 

Smith,  in  his  "Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments,'' a  most  excellent  work,  truly  says, 
BO  benevolent  man  ever  lost  altogether  the 
fruits  of  his  benevolence.  If  he  does  not 
gather  them  always  from  the  persons  from 
whom  he  ought  to  have  gathered  them, 
he  seldom  fauis  to  gather  them,  and  with  a 
tenfold  increase,  from  other  people.  Kind- 
Bess  is  the  parent  of  kindness ;  and  if  to 
be  beloved  by  our  brethren  be  the  great 
dbject  of  our  ambition,  the  surest  way  of 
obtaining  it  is  by  our  conduct  to  show  that 
we  really  love  them.  Walton  retained  to 
the  last  an  unworldly,  stainless  nature, 
and  a  love  for  comitry  pastimes.  He  was 
Uessed  with  a  circle  of  choice  friends. 


whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  styles  "the  liv- 
ing furniture  of  a  place."  ffis  wife  also 
added  greatly  to  his  enjoyments,  for  she 
was  a  woman  of  remarkable  prudence  and 
primitive  piety.  His  book  is  full  <rf  geni- 
ality, and  its  great  charm  springs  from  iti 
truthful  character.  His  sole  aim  is  to  mab 
the  reader  love  what  he  loves,  to  fill  Ids 
mind  with  generous  feelings,  to  give  liim 
a  taste  for  poetry,  and  the  beauties  of  Na- 
ture, and  imbue  him  with  cheerfulness, 

"  Trouthe  and  honour,  freedom  and  curtesie." 

Criuceb. 

The  work  closes  with  some  wise  advice, 
written  in  a  language  as  sparkling  as  the 
thoughts  are  wise  and  beautifoL  He  had 
a  great  admiration  for  books  and  pictures, 
and  a  desk  of  them  at  Famham  Castle  he 
left  to  his  son.  He  must  have  relished 
music,  judging  from  the  impassioned  tone 
where  he  exclaims,  "He  that  at  nud- 
night,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  secure- 
ly, should  hear  as  I  have  done,  the  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  the  nightin- 
gale's voice,  might  well  be  lifted  abore 
earth,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  hast 
thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven, 
when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music 
upon  earth  !"  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge, prays  him  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  and 
goes  on  to  observe  it  would  sweeten  a 
man's  temper  at  any  time  to  read  it ;  it 
would  Christianize  every  discordant,  angry 
passion ;  and  Hazlitt  thought  it  was  per- 
haps the  best  pastoral  in  the  language, 
and  that  its  romantic  interest  was  equal  to 
its  simplicity,  and  arising  out  of  it.  Leigh 
Hunt  writes,  that  the  book  of  Izaak  W2- 
ton,  upon  angling,  is  a  delightful  perform- 
ance in  some  respects.  It  smells  of  the 
country  air,  and  of  the  flowers  in  cottage 
windows.  Its  pictures  of  rural  scenerjr, 
its  simplicity,  its  snatches  of  old  songs, 
are  all  good  and  refreshing ;  and  his  pro- 
digious relish  of  a  dressed  fish  would 
not  be  grudged  him,  if  he  had  killed  it  a 
little  more  decently.  He  really  seems  to 
have  a  respect  for  a  piece  of  salmon ;  to 
approach  it,  like  the  grace,  with  his  hat 
off".  Hunt  thinks  fishing  a  cruel  amuse- 
ment, but  Walton  defends  its  lawfulness 
on  the  ground  of  our  Saviour's  bidding  St. 
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Peter  east  his  hook  into  the  water  and 
catch  a  fish,  for  money  to  pay  tribute  to 
Csesar.  But  leaving  this  out  of  view,  it 
ii  certain  Walton's  piscatory  feats  exer- 
died  no  injurious  effect  upon  his  dispo- 
ntion ;  he  was  pious,  **  true  piety  is  cheer- 
U  as  the  day/'  independent,  sincere, 
afhetionate,  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits, 
refined  and  gentle  in  his  manners  ;  and  he 
inculcated  a  philosophical  spirit,  which 
cannot  be  too  zealously  imitated,  and  truly 
enjoyed  a  happiness  which  he  desired  all 
to  taste.  Walton,  in  composing  his  book, 
9BJS,  "I  have  made  myself  a  recreation 
of  a  recreation."  "I  write  not  to  get 
money,  but  for  pleasure.  *  *  *  And 
however  it  proves  to  him,  yet  I  am  sure  I 
have  found  a  high  content  in  the  search 
and  conference  of  what  is  here  offered  to 
the  reader's  view  and  censure.  I  wish 
lum  as  much  in  the  perusal  of  it." 

John  Major,  a  zealous  and  affectionate 
admirer  of  Walton,  has  edited  several 
editions  of  the  Complete  Angler,  the  last 
one  of  which,  published  by  Bogue,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  by  Absolon, 
and  the  engravings  of  Willmore,  and  the 
paper  and  type,  make  it  one  of  the  loveli- 
est books  ever  issued  from  a  British  press. 
nckering  has  also  issued  a  gorgeous  edi- 
tion. Walton  retired  from  business  in 
1643,  and  lived  for  forty  years  after  in 
oninterrupted  leisure,  a  rich  harvest-time. 
The  Complete  Angler  appeared  in  1653, 
and  four  more  editions  were  called  for 
during  Walton's  life,  namely,  1655,  1664, 
16€f8,  and  1676.  Temperance  and  cheer- 
fnlness  caused  Walton's  life  to  be  a  lon^ 
one.  In  a  letter  to  Charles  Cotton,  dated 
from  London,  April  20,  1676,  he  writes, 
"  Though  I  be  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  you,  and  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
my  age,  yet  1  will  forget  both,  and  next 
montn  begin  a  pilgrimage  to  beg  your 
pardon."  He  wrote  the  life  of  Sanderson 
m  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  on  the  anni- 
of  liis  ninetieth  birth -day  he,  in 
his  wiD,  declares  himself  to  be  of  perfect 
memory.  In  the  very  year  in  wliich  he 
died,  (1683,)  he  prefixed  a  preface  to  a 
work  edited  by  him,  *'  Thealma  and  Cle- 
archus,  a  pastoral  history,  in  smooth  and 
easy  verse,  written  long  since,  by  John 
Chalkhill,  Esq.,  an  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  Edmund  Spenser."  His  lives  of  Donne, 
Sanderson,  Wotton,  Hooker  and  Herbert, 


are  exquisitely  written,  simple,  touching, 
impressive  and  sincere,  with  a  flow  of 
generous  sentiment.  This  volume  is  a 
transcript  of  the  author's  mind. 

There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  sky 

So  fair  as  these.    The  feather  whence  the  pen 

Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good 

men 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing.    With  moist- 
ened eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 
In  statesman,  priest  and  bamble  citizen  : 
Oh,  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die ! 
Mcthinks  their   very  names  shine  still  and 

bright, 
Apart,  like  glowworms  on  a  summer  night; 
Or  lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  fling 
A  guiding  ray,  or  seen — like  stars  on  high, 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

Wordsworth. 

Walton  tells  some  good  stories  of  the  ami- 
able and  accomplished  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
who  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  dis- 
putes of  religion.  "Having,  at  his  being 
in  Rome,  made  acquaintance  with  a  plea- 
sant priest,  who  invited  him  one  evening 
to  hear  their  vesper  music  at  church  ;  the 
priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand  obscurely 
in  a  comer,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the 
choir  this  question,  writ  in  a  small  piece 
of  paper,  *  Where  was  your  religion  to  be 
found  before  Luther?'  To  which  ques- 
tion Sir  Henry  presently  underwrit,  '  My 
religion  was  to  be  found  then  where  yours 
is  not  to  be  found  now,  in  the  written 
Word  of  God.'  The  next  vesper.  Sir 
Henry  went  purposely  to  the  same  church, 
and  sent  one  of  the  choir  boys  with  this 
question  to  his  honest,  pleasant  friend,  the 
priest,  'Do  you  believe  all  those  many 
thousands  of  poor  Christians  were  damned^ 
that  were  excommunicated,  because  the 
Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Venice  could  not 
agree  about  their  temporal  power  ?  evea 
those  poor  Christians  that  knew  not  why 
they  quarrelled  ?  Speak  your  conscience.^ 
To  which  he  underwrit,  in  French,  '  Moq* 
sieur,  excusez-moi.'  To  one  that  asked 
him,  *  Whether  a  papist  may  be  saved  ?* 
he  replied,  '  You  may  be  saved  without 
knowing  that.  Look  to  yourself*  To  an- 
other,  whose  earnestness  exceeded  his 
knowledge,  and  was  still  railing  against 
the  Papists,  he  gave  this  advice,  '  Fray» 
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sir,  forbear  till  you  have  studied  the  points 
better ;  for  the  wise  Italians  have  this 
proverb,  '  He  that  understands  amiss 
concludes  worse  ;'  tmd  take  heed  of  think- 
ing the  farther  you  go  from  the  Church  of 
RomCf  the  nearer  you  are  to  God. '  *' 

Dr.  Donne,  beholding  the  vision  of  his 
dead  wife  in  Paris  ;  the  interview  between 
Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer, 
with  Richard  Hooker,  whom  they  find 
tending  sheep  and  reading  the  Odes  of 
Horace;  and  George  Herbert  consoling 
the  poor  old  woman  at  Bemerton — are 
described  in  our  author's  best  manner. 
Walton's  interview  with  Dr.  Robert  San- 
derson, whom  he  meets  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  London,  is  exquisitely  related. 
"  The  place  of  our  meetm^  was  near  to 
Little  Britain,  where  he  haa  been  to  buy 
a  book  which  he  then  had  in  his  hand. 
We  had  no  inclination  to  part  presently, 
and  therefore  turned  to  stand  in  a  comer, 
under  a  penthouse,  for  it  began  to  rain ; 
and  immediately  the  wind  rose,  and  the 
rain  increased  so  much,  that  both  became 
so  inconvenient,  as  to  force  us  into  a 
cleanly  house,  where  we  had  bread, 
cheese,  ale,  and  a  fire  for  our  money." 
Walton  then  gives  the  interesting  conver- 
sation that  passed  between  them.  A  sweet 
and  gracious  picture  might  be  painted  of 
this  scene. 

Howittf  in  his  "  V%nt»  to  Remarkable 
Places,'*  observes — 

"  If  we  had  quitted  Winchester  Cathedral 
without  paying  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  one  of 
the  best  and  most  cheerfal-hearted  old  men  who 
lie  in  it,  we  should  have  committed  a  great 
fault.  No  ;  we  stood  on  the  stone  of  the  floor 
of  Prior  Silkstede's  chapel,  in  the  old  Norman 
soath  transept,  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Izaak  Walton.  There  lies  the  prince 
of  fishermen,  who,  when  Milner  wrote  his 
history  of  this  city,  was  so  Uttle  thought  of. 
that  he  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole 
huge  quarto.  But  the  restored  taste  of  these 
better  times  has  reinstated  the  fine  old  fellow 
in  bis  just  niche  of  public  regard.  And  if  the 
whole  kingdom  had  been  sought  for  the  most 
fitting  spot  of  burial  for  him,  none  could  have 
been  found  more  fitting  than  this.  Is  it  not  in 
the  neighborhood  of  that  beautiful  river,  Ichen, 
whose  water  is  so  transparent,  that  it  looks 
like  condensed  air,  and  in  which  his  beloved 
trouts  sail  about  as  plain  to  the  eye  as  the  birds 
on  the  boughs  that  overhang  it  ?  Is  it  not  by 
that  sweet  valley  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in 
that  solemn  minster  that  he  lofed,  and  by  that 


daaghter  whom  he  loved  still  more ;  and  amid 
the  Daunts  of  those  bishops  and  pioas  nien 
whom  he  venersted,  that  the  good  old  disciple, 
not  only  of  Christ,  but  of  Andrew  and  Peter, 
and  of  all  sacred  fishermen,  lies  7    Peace  and 
lasting  honor  to  him !  And  great  thanks  should 
we  owe  him,  had  he  never  left  us  anv  other 
sentiment  than  that  which  be  penned  down 
when  he  heard  the  nightingale's  sinking  as  he 
sat  anffling — *Lord,  what  music  hast  thoa 
provided  for  the  saints  in  Heaven,  when  tboo 
affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  I* " 


Cotton,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Wal-       ' 
ton,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  of  the  day,  cheerful,  witty,  and  be- 
loved by  all ;    but  his  carelessness  kept 
him  in  constant  pecuniary  difficulties  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  only  the  grave 
shielded  him    from  the   persecutions  of 
bailiffs.     His  paternal  property,  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire,  descended  to  him 
much  encumbered,  and  Cotton  was  not 
the  man  to  lessen  these  encumbrances; 
even  a  fortunate  marriage  with  the  Coun^ 
ess  Dowager  of  Ardglass,   who  had  a 
jointure  of  £1500  a  year,  failed  to  relieve 
his  necessities.     This  Ashbourne  was  a 
sweet  spot ;  a  transparent  stream  flowed 
about  the  house,  which  stood  on  a  small 
peninsula ;  a  bowUng-green  was  close  by, 
and  lovely   meadows  and  mountains  en- 
riched   the   neighborhood.      Cotton   was 
justly  proud  of  the  friendship  felt  for  him 
by  Walton.     "My  father  Walton  will  be 
seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he  does 
not  like  ;  and  likes  none  but  such  as  he  be- 
lieves to  be  very  honest  men  ;  which  is  one 
of  the  best  arguments,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
best  testimonies  I  have,  that  I  either  am,  or 
that  he  thinks  me,  one  of  those,  seeing  I 
have  not  yet  found  him  weary  of  me." 
Cotton's   translation  of  Montaigne's   Es- 
says is  spirited,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
a  faithful  version  "  of  one  of  the  goldeis. 
books  of  literature."     In  some  **  Stanzas 
Irreguliers,  to  Mr.  Izaak  Walton,"  we  oh — 
tain  an  insight  to  Cotton's  fondest  wishe  0 
and  pleasures. 


Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 

We  never  meet  again ; 
Here  I  can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 
And  do  more  ffood  in  one  short  day, 
Than  he  who  his  whole  age  out-wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 
Where  naught  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 
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Good  God !  how  sweet  are  all  thin^  here  I 
How  beautifal  the  fields  appear ! 

How  cleaoly  do  we  feea  and  lie  ! 
Lord !  what  good  hours  do  we  keep ! 
How  qnietly  we  sleep ! 

What  peace,  what  unanimity ! 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion, 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation  ! 

Oh,  how  happy  here's  our  leisure ! 
Oh,  how  innocent  our  pleasure ! 
O  ye  valleys !    O  ye  mountains ! 
O  ye  CToves,  and  crystal  fountains ! 
How  I  love,  at  liberty, 
By  turns  to  come  and  visit  ye  ! 

Dear  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend, 
That  man,  acquainted  with  himself,  dost  make, 
And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend, 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will. 
And  would  be  fflad  to  do  so  still ; 
For  it  is  thou  alone  5iat  keep'st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone. 
To  read,  and  meditate,  and  write, 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  ! 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  ease, 
And  pleasing  a  man's  self,  none  other  to  dis- 
please! 


Lord !  would  men  let  me  alone, 

What  an  over-happy  one 
Should  I  think  myself  to  be ; 

Miffht  I  in  this  desert  place 

(Which  most  men  in  aiscourse  disgrace) 
Live  but  undisturbed  and  free ! 

Here,  in  this  despised  recess, 
Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold, 

And  the  summer's  worst  excess, 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old  ; 

And,  all  the  while. 
Without  an  envious  eye 

On  any  thriving  under  fortune's  smile, 
Conteoted  live,  and  then  contented  die. 


WiUiam  Shenstane,  although  he  pos- 
sessed from  nature  a  fine  disposition,  and 
was  bom  to  wealth  sufficient  for  all  rea- 
sonable purposes,  appears  not  to  have  led 
a  happy  life.  The  Leasowes  became  a 
kind  of  hobby  to  him,  but  not  a  hobby  of 
the  right  sort.  He  wanted  others  to  ad- 
mire it,  and  was  not  satisfied  unless  the 
incense  of  praise  was  continually  rismg  to 
gratify  his  senses.  His  neighbor,  Little- 
ton, of  Hagley  Park,  had  more  extensive 
gioimds,  and  more  money  to  spend  in 
adorning  them.  This  was  not  pleasant  to 
Shenstone.      His  great   misfortune    was 


being  a  bachelor,  and  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  '*  he  glutted  himself  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  solitude/'  which  he  would  have 
avoided  in  a  marriage  with  Miss  Graves — 
Charlotte  Graves,  the  Phillis  of  the  Pas- 
toral Ballad,  and  sister  to  Graves  who 
wrote  the  Spiritual  Quixote.  I  believe  he 
was  restrained  from  entering  into  the  en- 
gagement on  pecuniary  considerations — a 
poor  excuse.  He  died  unmarried.  D*  Is- 
raeli writes,  '*  He,  who  is  no  husband, 
sighs  for  that  tenderness  which  is  at  once 
bestowed  and  received;  and  tears  will 
start  into  the  eyes  of  him,  who  in  becoming 
a  child  among  children,  yet  feels  that  he 
is  no  father.  These  deprivations  have 
usually  been  the  concealed  causes  of  the 
querulous  melancholy  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter." Such  was  the  real  occasion  of 
Shenstone's  unhappiness.  In  early  life 
he  had  been  captivated  by  a  young  lady, 
adapted  to  be  both  the  muse  and  the 
wife  of  the  poet,  and  their  mutual  sensi- 
bility lasted  for  some  years.  It  lasted 
until  she  died.  It  was  in  parting  from  her 
that  he  first  sketched  his  Pastoral  Ballad. 
D 'Israeli  says  that  Shenstone  ''bad  the 
fortitude  to  refuse  marriage.  His  spirit 
could  not  endure  that  she  should  partici- 
pate in  that  life  of  self-privations  to  which 
he  was  doomed;  but  his  heart  was  not 
locked  up  in  the  ice  of  celibacy,  and  his 
plaintive  love-songs  and  elegies  flowed 
from  no  fictitious  source.'' 

This  is  all  fudge,  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  money  that  Shenstone  was  daily  spend- 
ing in  adorning  the  Leasowes  would  have 
supported  a  loving  wife,  and  made  two 
persons  happy.  He  saw  not  how  it  was 
possible  to  possess  improvable  scenes  and 
not  wish  to  improve  them;  but  designs 
and  improvements  followed  fast  on  one 
another,  and  caused  him  so  much  annoy- 
ance that  the  murmurs  of  his  cascades 
were  utterly  lost  to  him.  His  discontent 
is  visible  in  some  of  his  letters  ;  in  one  of 
them  he  says :  **  Solitary  life,  limited 
circumstances,  a  phlegmutic  habit,  and 
disagreeable  events,  have  given  me  a  mel- 
ancholy turn,  that  is  hardly  dissipated  by 
the  most  serene  sky,  but  in  a  northeast 
wind  is  quite  intolerable."  On  these  occa- 
sions, however,  he  found  the  best  cordial 
was  to  read  over  all  the  letters  of  his 
friends.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for  tovs, 
utensils,  and  viewed  his  watch,  standish 
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furniture,  and   8nu£f-box,  with  a  sort  of 
tender  regard.      He  loved    to    pass  by 
crowds,  and  to  catch  distant  views  of  the 
country  as  he  walked  along,  but  generally 
chose  to  sit  where  he  could  not  see  two 
yards  before  him ;  and  says  he  never  saw 
a  town  or  city  in  a  map,  but  he  figured  to 
himself  how  many  agreeable   persons  it 
contained  that  he  wished  to  be  acquainted 
with.     He  compared  the  ease  and  freedom 
he  enjoyed  to  an  old  shoe,  where  a  certain 
degree  of  shabbiness  is  joined  with  the 
convenience.    The  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Coptic,  nor  even  the  Chinese  language, 
was  not  so  difficult  to  him  as  the  language 
of  refusal.     If  he  had  had  a  fortune  suffi- 
ciently large,  he  would  have  made  himself 
a  neighborhood,  built  a  village  and  church, 
and  peopled  it  with  inhabitants  of  some 
branch  of  trade  that  was  suitable  to  the 
country  round.    Then  at  suitable  distances 
erect  a  number  of  convenient  boxes,  and 
amuse  himself  with  giving  them  all  the 
advantages  they  could  receive  from  taste. 
These  he  would  people  with  his  chosen 
friends,   assigning    to   each,   annually,   a 
sufficient  sum  for  life.    This   should  be 
irrevocable,  in  order  to  give  them  inde- 
pendency ;  the   house  to   be  of  a   more 
precarious  tenure,  that,  in  case  of  ingrati- 
tude, he  might  choose  other  inhabitants. 
This  is  somewhat  plausible ;  and  a  good 
novel  could   be  written  on  the  inconveni- 
ences likely  to  arise  from  it.    Shenstone  was 
placable  and  kind-hearted,  and  thoroughly 
believed  that  not  an  insect  should  be  de- 
stroyed, nor  a  dog  quarrelled  with,  without 
a  reason  sufficient  to  vindicate  one  through 
all  the  courts  of  morality.     He  somewhere 
observes  that  it  was  a  melancholy  affair  to 
travel  late  and  fatigued,  upon  any  ambi- 
tious project,  on  a  winter's  night,  and  see 
the  lights  in  cottages,  where  all  the  unam- 
bitious people  are  warm  and  happy,  and 
at  rest  in  their  beds.     Shenstone,  like  all 
true  lovers  of  books,  wished  two  editions  of 
a  favorite  author — one  the   simple  text, 
published  by  a  society  of  able  hands ;  the 
other  with  the  various  readings  and  re- 
marks of  the  ablest  commentators.     Shen- 
stone's  Maxims  and  Essays  on  Men  and 
Manner  Si    display    exceeding    acute  ness, 
sound  reflection,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  benevolence,  and  gentleness  of  dis- 
position.    The  following  are  some  speci- 
mens of  them  :     "  Be  cautious  not  to  con- 


sider a  person  as  your  superior,  merely 
because  he  is  your  superior  m  the  point  of 
assurance.     This  has  often  depressed  the 
spirit  of  a  person  of  desert  and  diffidence.'' 
"  Think,  when  you  are  enraged  at  anyone, 
what  would  probably  become  your  senti- 
ments, should  he  die  during  the  dispute." 
**  People  say,  do  not  regard  what  he  sajs, 
now  he  is  in  liquor.    Perhaps  this  is  the 
only  time  he  ought  to  be  regarded."    "I 
doubt  whether  it  be  not  true,  that  we  bate 
those  faults  most  in  others,  which  we  are 
guilty  of  ourselves."     "  A  liar  begins  witli 
making  falsehoods  appear  like  truth,  and 
ends  with  making  truth  itself  appear  like 
falsehood . "    "  Fools  are  often  found  united 
in  the  closest  intimacies,  as  the  lightest 
kinds  of  wood  are  the  most  closely  glued 
together."     ''It  should  seem  that  indo- 
lence itself  would  incline  a  person  to  be 
honest;  as  it  requires  infinitely  greater 
pains  and  contrivance  to   be   a  Knave.** 
**  Every  single  instance  of  a  friend's  inain- 
cerity    increases  our  dependence  on  the 
efficacy  of  money.    It  makes  one  covet 
what  produces  an  external  respect,  when 
one  is  disappointed  of  that  which  is  in- 
ternal  and  sincere.     This,  perhaps,  with 
decaying   passions,  contributes  to  render 
age  covetous."     "  A  wife  ought  in  reality 
to  love  her  husband  above  all  the  world ; 
but  the  preference,  I  think,  should  in  point 
of  politeness  be  concealed.     The  reason  is, 
that  it  is   disgusting  to  see  an  amiable 
woman   monopolized;  and  it  is  easy,  bj 
proper  management,  to  waive  (all  I  con- 
tend  for)   the   appearance."     "There  is 
none  can  baffle  men  of  sense  but  fools, 
on  whom  they  can  make  no  impression." 
"A  man  has  generally  the   good  or  ill 
qualities  which  he  attributes  to  mankind." 
"  There  is  nothing  more  universally  com- 
mended than  a  fine  day ;  the  reason  is, 
that  people  can  commend  it  without  envy." 
"  I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrel- 
some people  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a 
loaded  gun,  which  may  by  accident  go  off 
and   kill   one."     "  It   is  a  fine  stroke  of 
Cervantes,  when  Sancho,  ^ick  of  his  gov- 
ernment, makes  no  answer  to  his  comfort- 
ers, but  aims   directly  at  his  shoes  and 
stockings."     "  Hope  is  a  flatterer,  but  the 
most  upright  of  all  parasites,  for  he  fre- 
quents the  poor  man's  hut,  as  well  as  the 
palace  of  his  superior."     *'  The  most  re- 
served of  men,  that  will  not  exchange  two 
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!es  together  in  an  English  cofifee- 
,  should  they  meet  at  Ispahan,  would 
sherbet  and  eat  a  mess  of  rice  to- 
'.  *'  "  Bashf ulness  is  more  frequently 
:ted  with  good  sense,  than  we  find 
nee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  the 
effect  of  downright  stupidity."  "  A 
branching,  aged  oak,  is  perhaps  the 
renerable  of  all  inanimate  objects." 
itional  reflections  are  unjust,  because 
are  good  men  in  all  nations,  are  not 
al  wars  upon  much  the  same  foot- 
"The  love  of  popularity  seems 
^Ise  than  the  love  of  being  loved,  and 
Y  blamable  when  a  person  aims  at 
lections  of  a  people,  by  means  in 
ranee  honest,  but,  m  the  end,  pemi- 
md  destructive."  "  The  whole  mys- 
\  a  courtly  behavior  seems  included  in 
»werof  making  general  favors  appear 
liar  ones."  "  Spleen  is  often  little 
lan  obstructed  perspiration."  "  The 
ppears  to  me  to  discover  herself  most 
mouth  and  eyes ;  with  the  difiference, 
le  mouth  seems  the  more  expressive 
t  temper,  and  the  eye  of  the  under- 
Qg."  "  When  misfortunes  happen  to 
IS  dissent  from  us  in  matters  of  reli- 
eve call  them  judgments;  when  to 
rf  our  own  sect,  we  call  them  trials  ; 
to  persons  neither  way  distinguished, 
'  content  to  impute  them  to  the  settled 
t  of  things."  "The  making  presents 
;dy  one  addresses,  is  Uke  throwing 
into  an  enemy's  camp,  with  a  reso- 
to  recover  it."  "  The  best  time  to 
an  answer  to  the  letters  of  a  friend, 
moment  you  receive  them.  Then 
umth  of  friendship,  and  the  intelli- 
received,  most  forcibly  cooperate." 
srson  is  somewhat  taller  by  holding 
head."  "  The  world  would  be  more 
;  if  persons  ^ave  up  more  time  to 
srcourse  of  fnendship.  But  money 
ises  all  our  deference ;  and  we  can 
enjoy  a  social  hour,  because  we 
it  unjustly  stolen  from  the  main 
8S  of  our  lives."     "  A  sunshiny  day. 


a  tavern  supper  after  a  play  well  acted, 
and  now  and  then  an  invigorating  breath 
of  air  in  the  Mall,  never  fail  of  producing 
a  cheerful  effect."  "  If  I  wish  for  a  large 
fortune,  it  is  rather  for  the  sake  of  my 
friends  than  myself;  or,  to  compromise 
the  matter  with  those  moralists  who  argue 
for  the  imiversality  of  self-interest,  it  is  to 
gratify  myself  in  the  company  and  in  the 
gratification  of  my  friends." 

The  original  portrait  of  Shenstone  was 
the  gift  of  a  master  to  his  servant ;  for  on 
its  back,  written  by  the  poet's  own  hand, 
is  the  following  dedication :  "  This  picture 
belongs  to  Mary  Cutler,  given  her  by  her 
master,  William  Shenstone,  January  Ist, 
1754,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  native 
genius,  her  magnanimity,  her  tenderness, 
and  her  fidehty.     W.  S." 

Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  Shen- 
stone's  poetry.  The  ballad  of  Jemmy 
Dawson  has  been  highly  admired  and 
praised ;  but  the  Schoolmistress  is  a  poem 
of  undoubted  excellence,  and  sufficient  to 
render  its  author  immortal.  It  is  imbued 
with  a  humane  and  thoughtful  sweetness. 
The  birch  tree  still  waves  in  the  air,  that 
worked  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
not  a  stain  has  yet  appeared  on  the  old 
dame's  cap,  "  far  whiter  than  the  driven 
snow ;"  her  blue  apron  and  russet  gown 
have  not  faded,  but  have  grown  brighter 
and  more  lustrous  with  time ;  the  herbs  of 
grey  renown  that  in  her  garden  grew,  the 
tufted  basil,  pun-provokmg  thyme,  fresh 
baum  and  marygold  of  cheerful  hue,  and 
lavender,  **  whose  spikes  of  azure  bloom 
lurked  amid  the  produce  of  her  loom," 
and  "crowned  her  'kerchiefs  clean  with 
mickle  rare  perfume,"  still  perfume  the  at- 
mosphere, still  glow  with  undying  beauty. 
The  picture  of  "  the  unmoney'd  wight " 
eying  the  pears  or  cherries,  "  with  thread 
so  white  in  tempting  posies  ty'd,"  or  "  the 
plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown," 
pleasantly,  and  yet  afFectingly,  bring  to 
mind  our  own  childhood,  and  the  tempting 
fruit-stands.  G.  F.  D. 
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THE    REPUBLIC. 


NO.  IL— GENERAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OP  THE  DIPFI0TJLTIE8        j 

THAT  ATTENDED  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  IT. 


Thb  merits  of  a  political  STstem  depend 
upon  the  fitness  of  its  ends,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  its  arrang«menti  for  attaining 
them. 

Its  ends  ought  always  to  be  popular ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  snould  embrace  the 
liberty  and  welfare  of  the  people  at  large, 
rather  than  of  one  or  more  classes  of  men 
in  particular.  So,  at  least,  we  judge  in 
this  country.  The  early  State  constitu- 
tions hold  the  doctrine  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage. 

But  to  make  a  government  the  blessing 
it  ought  to  be  to  a  whole  people,  it  is 
necessary,  in  framing  it,  to  resolve  the 
benevolence  of  its  general  scope  into  two 
specific  aims— one,  the  present  care  of 
men's  rights  under  it ;  the  other,  its  own 
preservation,  as  material  to  their  future 
safety.  The  latter,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  is 
by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
business. 

Antecedently  to  our  national  era,  there 
were  three  forms  of  political  organization, 
of  which  it  was  vulgarly  supposed  all 
human  governments  were  either  pure 
specimens  or  mixtures.  Aristocracy  and 
monarchy  were  two.  But  of  these  it  is 
needless  to  say  much,  because  their  very 
ends  were  such  as  to  unfit  them  for  our 
use ;  being  designed  essentially  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  and  not  of  the  many. 
Such  polities  belong  to  privileged  orders, 
of  which  we  have  none.  They  are  wont 
to  be  administered  for  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  those  orders.  It  is  of  their  nature 
to  be  so  administered.  And  whatever  the 
people  at  large  get  from  them  in  the  way 
of  benefits,  is  rather  accidental  than  proper 
to  their  main  purpose ;  a  kind  of  crumbs 
from  the  rich  man's  table. 

But  how  as  to  the  third  or  last  variety 
of  the  classical  forms?  Democracy,  it 
must  be  owned,  is  popular  enough,  both 


in  drift  and  composition.  Why,  then,  did 
it  not  present  itself  to  the  patriarchal  law- 
givers as  the  veiT  thing  they  wanted? 

There  was  a  difficulty  of  another  sort. 
Those  sages  knew  something  of  history, 
something  of  human  nature,  something  of 
circumstantial  aptitudes  and  dependencies, 
political  afffurs.     Democracy,  in  ihe 
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technical  sense  of  the  term,  is  incapable 
of  successful  application  to  the  use  of  a 
great  country  like  ours.     The  people  can- 
not assemble  to  deliberate,  in  mass,  upon 
Sublic  measures ;  nor  would  it  be  well  to 
o  so  if  they  could.     The  people  at  large 
are  not  wise  enoue^h  for  this ;  they  are 
not  cool  and  dispassionate  enough.     Manj 
of  them  are  too  dependent  in  condition, 
too  low  in  character  and  standing,  let  me 
add,  too  poor  in  principle,  to  be  safely  in- 
trusted with  a  voice  in  all  State  questions. 
The  idea  of  doing  everything  by  imiversal 
suffrage,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
agencies,  would  be  no  better  than  a  mad- 
house project  in  a  land  of  such  vast  terri- 
tories.    It  is  not  much  better  anywhere. 
That  democracy  means  weli,  is  nearly  all 
the  good  you  can  say  of  it.     And  though 
you  could  say  more,  its  career  is  seldom 
long  enough  to  give  a  sure  value  to  its 
attributes.     In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
as  well  as  by  the  evidence  of  past  ages,  it 
is  a  kind  of  polity,  well  intentioned  u  you 
please,  but  frail  in  structure,  fickle,  change- 
ful, uneasy  in  the  working,  and  doomed, 
under  all   possible  circumstances,  to  an 
early  grave.      It  cannot    be    otherwise. 
There  are  no  checks  that  can  be  relied  on 
to  curb  such  a  government ;  no  balance- 
wheels  to  regulate  the  waywardness  ot  its 
action.     What  have  you  to  take  hold  on 
for  any  manner  of  conservative  purpose  ? 
No  division  of  the  sovereignty  can   take 
place.     The  men  who  administer  the  sys- 
tem are  the  very  same  persons  who  alone 
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are  interested  in  the  consequences.  What 
appeal  in  such  a  case  ?  What  power  any- 
where to  interfere  ?  All  concerned  are  on 
board  the  vehicle  that  is  running  away. 
And  this  vehicle  is  not  a  ship,  with  sails 
filled  with  one  element  while  its  rudder 
plays  efifectually  in  another;  but  a  balloon, 
that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  steer  by, 
and  which  is  therefore  incapable  of  keep- 
ing to  any  course  but  that  of  the  wind 
itself,  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

How,  then,  were  the  constitutional 
fathers  to  act?  Monarchy  wouldn't  an- 
swer their  turn.  Aristocracy  wouldn't 
answer.  These  forms,  if  adopted,  might 
last  a  long  while,  no  doubt ;  but  then,  the 
longer  the  worse,  from  the  obliquity  of 
their  main  ultimate  design.  Democracy 
was  indeed  sufficiently  popular  in  its  bear- 
ing, could  it  only  be  kept  steady  in  its 
action.  This,  however,  was  quite  hope- 
less. It  would  require  a  community  of 
angels  to  carry  on  such  a  government  suc- 
cessfully for  a  great  length  of  time. 

The  conclusion  was,  that  neither  demo- 
cracy, aristocracy,  nor  monarchy  would 
Buit  the  occasions  of  the  country ;  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  coDtrive  a 
scheme  materially  different  from  them  all. 

Even  mixtures  wouldn't  do ;  for  schemes 
made  up  by  taking  part  from  one  of  the 
old  forms  and  part  from  another  would 
involve  a  conflict  of  aims  and  tendencies 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  harmonize.  A 
government  was  wanted  that  should  seek, 
not  only  in  part,  but  altogether,  the  popu- 
lar, general  welfare ;  and  how  could  ele- 
ments be  drawn  for  this  out  of  systems  in 
which  the  people  made  no  figure,  but 
where  kings  and  princes  and  hereditary 
nobles  had  the  disposal  of  eveiything  by 
right  of  blood  ? 

To  be  sure,  the  English  government  is 
itself  a  mixture,  and  the  fathers  had  their 
eyes  upon  it  as  such.  They  saw  in  it,  be- 
tides monarchy  and  aristocracy,  a  third 
ingredient,  commonly  but  untechnically 
termed  democratic.  Could  such  a  union 
of  parts,  especially  as  between  the  popu- 
lar branch  and  the  two  others,  be  perfect  ? 
Aristocracy  and  monarchy  may  find  it 
politic  to  join  hands,  their  ends  not  being 
wide  apart ;  but  one  would  think  demo- 
cracy, or  anything  in  the  spirit  of  it,  not 
only  ungenial  to  those  polities,  but  an- 
tagonisticy  having  an  end  of  its  own  that 


is  decidedly  inconsistent  with  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  pretensions.  When  privi- 
leged estates,  whether  royal  or  only  noble 
in  rank,  are  associated  in  a  government 
system  with  the  people  or  their  representa- 
tives, there  may  be  joint  action  for  immedi- 
ate purposes,  but  there  cannot  well  be 
harmony  of  ulterior  views,  nor  general 
sympathy  of  design ;  and  it  is  odds  but 
there  will  sometimes  be  open  war  in  the 
political  household,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  balance  of  power  among 
its  inmates. 

As  a  whole,  the  English  government  is 
by  no  means  what  it  once  was,  or  what  it 
was  for  centuries  after  the  people  came  to 
have  a  share  in  it.  During  the  Tudor 
dynasty,  the  prerogative  was  uppermost, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  unaer  foot. 
Then  came  a  struggle  of  four  reigns,  and 
the  political  machine  was  righted  ae;ain. 
Since  that  period,  the  Commons  have 
gradually  got  the  better  both  of  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  estates,  and 
are  now  higher  in  the  ascendant  than  ever. 
Well  for  the  kingdom  that  it  is  so  ;  well 
that  in  a  system  almost  necessarily  agitated 
by  conflicting  aims  and  policies,  the  people 
occupy,  and  are  intrenched  upon,  the 
heights  of  the  domestic  battle-ground. 
But  of  the  system  itself  what  shall  we 
say  ?  What  can  we  say  but  this  ? — God 
bless  it  to  England !  and  this  ? — God  save 
America  from  everything  like  it!. 

But  suppose  the  popular  part  of  the 
British  constitution  were  taken  for  a  nu- 
cleus, and  the  requisite  complement  of 
additions  gathered  around  it  on  a  corres- 
ponding plan,  so  as  to  give  us  an  agency 
government  throughout ;  how  would  that 
answer  ?  The  fathers  could  not  but  see 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance,  by  itself  considered. 
It  was  democratic  in  spirit ;  yet  without 
the  ignorance,  the  haste,  the  caprice,  the 
turbulence,  the  instability  of  governments 
technically  so  called.  Why  might  not 
this  suggest  the  capital  thought  of  a  fourth 
form  of  political  organization,  distinct  and 
equidistantly  remote  from  all  the  other 
three  ?  Such  a  form  would  be  likely  to 
work  harmoniously  in  its  various  branches, 
and  to  keep  the  State  at  peace  with  itself. 
It  would  secure  unity  of  design  at  home, 
and  probably  a  due  measure  of  respect 
abroad.    Above  all,  by  partitioning  the 
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sovereignty  between  public  agents  and 
their  principals — the  people — an  invaluable 
resource  might  be  found  in  the  electoral 
part  for  setting  up  a  system  of  conserva- 
tive oversight  to  guard  the  walks  of  ad- 
ministrative power,  and  thus,  if  such  a 
thing  can  be,  to  perpetuate  the  career  of 
liberty,  by  institutions  safe  from  the  con- 
tagion of  democratic  disease,  while  yet  as 
truly  free  and  popular  as  democracy  itself 
could  make  them. 

The  capital  thought  here  mentioned  did 
arise  in  those  pure  minds  that  had  the 
framing  of  our  polity,  and  they  acted  upon 
it ;  establishing  a  government  (the  States 
were  all  fashioned  on  one  model)  that  had 
no  monarchy,  no  aristocracy,  no  demo- 
cracy, in  its  composition  ;  not  a  particle  of 
either.  Semblances  may  be  traced,  just 
as  you  may  find  human  profiles  in  the 
clouds.  The  offices  of  Governor  and  Pre- 
sident, for  instance,  may  be  said  to  wear  a 
semblance  of  monarchy.  The  Senates  of 
the  different  Legislatures  savor  faintly  of 
aristocratic  ideas  ;  and  there  is  an  infusion 
of  something  easily  mistaken  for  demo- 
cratic liqueur  throughout  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  political  caldron.  It  has  often 
been  predicted  that  our  system  would 
d*?velop  into  a  one-man  government.  But 
I  believe  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  now 
tlint,  in  a  vague  sense  of  terms,  we  are 
already  a  democracy.  Foreign  writers  so 
speak  of  us.  De  Tocqueville  seems  every- 
where to  take  it  for  granted;  and  Lord 
Brougham  not  only  states  the  fact  to  be 
so,  but  applies  to  our  democracy  the  very 
epithet  by  which  it  is  usual  to  distinguish 
the  technical  form  of  government  known 
by  that  name.*  This,  however,  is  loose 
writing.  The  truth  is  otherwise.  The 
fathers  of  the  country  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing;  and  though  we  are  not  at 
present  just  what  they  meant  us  to  be,  we 
are  still  no  democrats  in  the  form  and 
theory  of  our  system  At  the  polls,  no 
doubt,  and  in  the  newspapers,  an  un- 
scrupulous man  will  say  anything  to  gain 
his-  purpose.  In  this  way,  democracy  has 
become  a  word  of  cant  among  our  own 
citizens;  and  so  would  diabolism,  if  the 
people  loved  to  hear  it.  I  am  for  all  the 
just  freedom  of  the  country,  but  I  will 
never  hoist  a  false  flag  to  please  anybody. 

•  PoL  Pha.  ii,  4. 


I  love  the  people,  possibly,  as  much 
some  who  bend  lower  at  their  shrine ;  bu^ 
I  have  my  own  way  of  showing  it,  an(|^ 
decline  to  be  a  conniving  spectator  of  th^ 
inroads  that  are  making  on  the  inheritance 
their  grlorious  ancestors  have  left  theo). 
To  call  the  government  a  democracy,  ^ 
either  to  mistake  or  to  slander  it.     To  caV 
the  people  democrats,  or  to  profess,  mth 
fawning  cant,  to  be  democrats  at  their 
service,  is  to  make  them  objects  dither  of 
insult  or  cajolery.     The  truth  appears  to 
be,  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  popalar 
origin,  bearing,  and  working  of  our  instito- 
tions  has  involved  men's  minds  in  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  the  economy  they  belong  to.    And 
as  misapprehension  here  is  mischieyoos, 
drawing   practice  after  it,  perverting  the 
views  of  our  too  frequent   constitutional 
conventions,  and  so  putting  everything  at 
hazard;  the  cloud  must,  if  God  permit, 
be  dissipated,  and  the  clear,  benignant  sky 
of  the  country's  morning  brought  back. 

What,  then,  you  will  ask,  is  that  fourth 
form  of  government,  that  new-invented 
form,  so  different  from  all  others  ? 

It  is,  as  I  have  phrased  it  before,  on 
agency  government  throughout,  and  techni- 
cally a  republic.  Its  peculiarity  lies  mainly 
in  this,  that  the  sovereignty  being  divided, 
public  measures  are  all  taken  by  means  of 
delegated  power;  while  the  people,  or  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them,  are  the  ap- 
pointed visitors  of  these  agency  proceed- 
ings, and  hold  the  residue  of  the  sover- 
eignty for  that  purpose  ;  employing  it  at 
discretion  on  the  men  of  the  gorenunent, 
as  terms  of  office  expire,  but  standing 
quite  aloof  from  its  acts ;  content  with  a 
supremacy  over  these  by  influence  onlift 
through  public  opinion  and  the  ballot-box. 

And  if  this  be  not  a  peculiar  form  of 
government,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  un- 
mixed with  any  that  they  knew,  I  htm 
entirely  mistaken  its  character.  It  woite 
entirely  by  agencies.  It  has  no  monarch, 
no  privileged  orders,  no  legislative  popular 
assemblies.  It  does  nothing  as  the  old 
forms  do,  and  almost  everything  in  a  way 
to  them  impossible.  Agents,  and  popular 
agents  are  no  new  discovery ;  but  they 
were  never  thus  combined  before  in  a  com- 
plete government  mechanism.  Steam  and 
steam-engines  were  abundantly  common 
before  Fulton  was  bom,   and  lakes  and 
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riTere  were  alive  with  water-craft,  but 
tliere  had  been  do  combination  like  the 
one  he  made ;  and  here  his  merit  lay — ^he 
'was  a  true  inventor.  The  hint  that  gave 
birth  to  our  scheme  of  government  may 
liave  been  derived  originally  from  the 
lower  house  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Nothing  more  likely.  There  was  popular 
agency  in  that  body  from  very  early  times, 
and  with  it  representative  government 
(which  is  more)  upon  a  partial  scale.  But 
the  first  use  made  of  that  hint,  on  our  side 
of  the  water,  was  in  the  colonial  period  of 
the  country.  It  was  then  tried,  and  tried 
again ;  tried  everywhere  throughout  the 
colonies,  and  the  result  was,  that  it  an- 
swered well.  The  colonists  were  all 
igreed  about  it.  They  could  think  of 
nothing  better ;  and  they  carried  the  prin- 
ciple as  far  as  their  circumstances  allowed. 
Erovincial  governors  could  not  be  popu- 
larly chosen :  there  was  a  royal  master  in 
the  way.  For  the  rest,  however,  the 
people  governed  themselves  by  their  own 
iffents ;  that  is,  by  delegated  power.  And 
irhen  at  length  all  shackles  were  broken 
ind  all  barriers  removed,  the  patriots  of  a 
reer,  happier  day  went  farther,  and  con- 
;tructed  their  whole  edifice  in  the  agency 
ityle,  giving  us  a  government  "  every 
nch"  a  repubHc — a  thing  the  stars  had 
lever  looked  down  upon  before. 

Yes,  a  republic  !  Should  not  this  new 
ind  beautiful  creation  have  a  name  ? 

True,  every  form  of  government-  that 
ooks  broadly  to  the  general  good,  as  its 
ionstitutional  object,  is  etymologically,  and 
D  vulgar  parlance  too,  republican.  I  say, 
ta  constitutional  object.  Popularity  of 
nere  administration  is  not  enough.  We 
Mmld  not  call  a  monarchy  or  pure  aris- 
ocracy  republican,  even  in  an  untechnical 
ense,  though  ever  so  Uberal  and  catholic 
a  its  present  tone  of  operation  ;  and  the 
eason  is,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  such 
[otremments  to  operate  thus ;  nor  would 
t  do  to  ascribe  to  them  what  arises  only 
rom  the  accidental  temper,  character,  or 
lolicy  of  those  in  charge  of  them  for  the 
[me  being. 

Speaking  descriptively,  apart  from  tech- 
ical  ideas,  democracy  is  called  a  republi- 
an  polity ;  beinff  altc^ether  popular,  and 
oakw^  use  of  the  general  will  to  attain 
hat  will's  own  ends.  It  is  indeed  a  bub- 
ble.    Bubble-like,  however,  it  has  a  witch- 


ery of  coloring  about  it,  that  all  eyes  are 
taken  with.  A  popular  bubble !  blown  up, 
and  then  blown  about,  by  the  people,  just 
to  please  themselves — the  wide  welkin 
ringing  with  their  acclamations,  as  it  sails 
along.  Essentially,  a  popular  gewgaw, 
from  first  to  last !  No  favored  classes,  no 
favored  individuals,  save  the  demagogue  of 
the  hour.  It  is,  in  short,  the  toy,  the  play- 
thing of  the  commonwealth.  And  as  no 
mildness  or  beneficence  of  administration 
can  entitle  one  of  the  governments  **  made 
for  Caesar"  to  be  termed  a  republic,  neither 
is  a  democracy  to  be  refused  this  name,  in 
common  speech,  because  unfitted  to  make 
good  in  practice  the  promise  of  its  import. 

But,  after  all,  the  word  republic  is,  in 
technical  strictness,  applicable  only  to  a 
kind  of  polity,  in  which  the  people  govern 
themselves  by  representative  agents.  And 
why  not  ? 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  polity  needs  a 
technical  name ;  for  it  is  widely  different 
from  the  old  forms,  and  is  too  much  spoken 
of  withal,  to  admit  of  being  tumbled  about 
in  endless  circumlocution. 

Secondly,  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the 
word  republican  is  no  obstacle  to  this  ap- 
propriation of  it,  in  a  strict  sense,  any  more 
than  the  vulgar  meaning  of  the  word  de- 
mocracy vitiates  the  use  of  that  word,  as  a 
term  of  art,  to  designate  a  polity  in  which 
the  people  govern  themselves  without  re- 
presentative agents. 

And  finally,  the  fathers  have  settled  the 
business  for  us;  our  peculiar  institutions 
being  what  they  chose  to  call  a  republic, 
emphatically  and  exclusively  such,  in  tech- 
nical language,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
And  for  this  fact  I  refer  generally  to 
the  mass  of  our  political  literature  of  the 
first  age.     The  reader  will  see  for  himself. 

As,  however,  we  have  so-called  demo- 
crats among  us,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  it 
may  be  weU  to  specify,  for  their  particular 
behoof,  a  writer  or  two  whom  they  profess 
to  regard  as  a  kind  of  ancestors  in  their 
own  political  genealogy,  and  whose  state- 
ments they  are  themselves  likely  to  hold 
in  due  respect. 

I  begin  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  hero  of 
"  a  second  revolution. "  Look  at  his  works, 
and  see  if  he  professed  to  be  a  democrat. 
Republic,  republican,  republicanism,  are 
the  burden-terms  of  his  style.  He  never 
thinks  of  democracy.    The  word,  if  I  re- 
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member  right,  (some  yean  have  come  and 
gone  smce  I  perused  the  four  volumes  of 
his  published  "writings/')  has  scarce  a 
place  in  his  vocabulary.  "  The  constitu- 
tion/' says  this  gentleman,  "was  meant 
to  be  republican,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
republican,  according  to  every  candid  in- 
terpretation."* This  was  written  In  1800, 
the  great  year  of  his  life.  And,  what  is 
not  a  little  singular,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  the  actual  state  of  the  government, 
as  it  came  to  his  hands  from  those  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  to  be  not  quite 
popular  enough  for  its  republican  preten- 
sions ;  for  he  adds, immediately,  "we  have 
seen  it  so  interpreted,"  (not  administered 
merely,  but  interpreted,)  "  as  to  be  truly 
what  the  French  have  called  it" — and  what 
is  that,  do  you  think  ?  a  democracy  ?  Oh, 
no !  his  pendulum  is  in  the  other  extremity 
of  its  arc ;  the  monster  those  French  fin- 
gers are  pointing  at  is  "  tnonctrchie  masque^* 
monarchy  in  a  mask  !"f 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  philosopher- 
president's  wisdom  or  sagacity ;    nor  am  I 
going  to  contend  for  the  precision  of  his 
ideas  as  to  what  essentially  constitutes  a 
republic.     His  definition,  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  is  this :  "A  government  by  the  citi- 
zens in  mass,  acting  directly  and  personally, 
according  to  rules  established  by  the  ma- 
jority. "J     A  definition,  at  first  blush,  of 
pure  democracy !     But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion brings  relief.     His  meaning  is  not  all 
expressed.     Consider  his  subject  in  gene- 
ral :  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  country 
in  its  actual  state ;  and  he  is  writing  about 
it  in  a  letter  of  friendship,  with  nothing  to 
put  bim  upon  studied  accuracy  of  phrase. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  ellipsis.      Ours  is 
truly   "a  government  by  the  citizens  in 
mass,"  (the   electoral   portion  of  them,) 
"  acting    directly  and    personally" — but 
upon  what  ?     Is  it  men  or  measures  that 
the   people    act   upon  ?      Certainly   not 
measures.     At  his  day,  especially,  the  di- 
rect action  of  the   people  was  upon  men 
only.     It  was  electoral  action.     So  that  if 
he  was  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  republic  like  ours  is  administered 
"  directly  and  personally"  by  the  people, 
instead  of  bein^  merely  kept  in  a  state  of 
sound  organization  by  them,  for  that  pur- 

*  Jefferson's  Writings,  iii,  448. 
t  Ibid  tim.  iv,  276. 


pose,  the  definition  would  be  plainly  false, 
m  matter  of  fact,  and  contrary  to  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  truth;  a  thing,  of 
course,  not  to  be  thought  of.  Let  us  be 
reasonable.  It  is  as  easy  to  supply  the 
ellipsis  by  inserting  the  word  men,  as  by 
inserting  that  of  measures,  after  what  is 
said  of  the  direct  personal  action  of  the 
people.  And  so  the  enigma  is  cleared  up. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Mamson,  another  idol 
of  democratic  veneration,  and,  as  I  think, 
a  much  clearer-headed  politician,  has  told 
us,  in  a  formal  treatise  on  the  subject, 
that  a  republic  is  "a  government  in  which 
the  scheme  of  representation  takes  place." 
In  other  words,  an  agency  government ;  a 
government  by  delegated  power. 

And  what  entitles  Mr.  Madison's  lan- 
guage to  more  particular  attention  is  this, 
that  he  is  running,  in  the  place  where 
they  occur,  a  deliberate  contrast  between 
republican  and  democratic  institutions.  In 
the  latter,  he  says :  "  the  citizens  assemble 
and  administer  the  government  in  person;"* 
a  mode  of  business  which  he  looks  upon 
as  bad  in  the  extreme,  because  "  admitting 
of  no  cure  for  the  mischiefs  of  faction. ' 
Such,  at  least,  is  one  of  his  reasons.    And 
he  presses  the  discrimination  of  the  one 
polity  from  the  other  as  alike  marked  in 
theory  and  momentous  in  practice ;  sum- 
ming up  the  matter,  however,  in  a  formal 
statement,  not  very  logically  constructed : 
"  The  two  great  points  of  difference,"  he 
says,,  ''between  democracy  and  a  repub- 
lic are,  first,  the  delegation  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  latter,  to  a  small  number  of 
citizens  elected  by  the  rest ;  and  secondly, 
the  greater  number  of  citizens,  and  greater 
sphere  of  country  over  which  the  latter 
may  be  extended,  "f    This  concluding  pas- 
sage, though  true  and  important,  is  in- 
accurately associated  with  the  other  which 
precedes  it,  being  circumstantial  only ;  but 
the  point  respectmg  agencies  and  delegated 
power  is  one  of  substance,  and  goes  home. 
It  is  the  grand  distinction  in  the  case; 
giving  us,  on  one  hand,  a  scheme  of  things 
that  acknowledges  some  men  wiser,  abler, 
honester  than  others,  and  confides  in  them 
accordingly ;  while,  on  the  democratic  side 
of  the  question,  we  have  a  jealous,  churlish 
polity,  that  trusts  nobody,  respects  nobody, 
and  delegates  nothing;    but   insists  the 
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people  at  large  shall  do  their  own  work, 
and  hnddles  them  confusedly  together  for 
the  purpose,  making  every  man,  without 
regard  to  talents  or  qualities,  a  governor 
in  chief  for  the  whole ! 

In  the  39th  "Federalist,"  the  subject 
k  resumed  and  further  prosecuted,  the 
writer  there  insisting  strongly  on  the 
vitality  of  the  question  whether  the  con- 
stitution of  the  general  government  is  truly 
of  the  nature  he  has  previously  ascribed 
to  it ;  and  using  this  unquaUfied  language, 
"that  if    the   plan  of    the   convention" 

i meaning  that  constitution)  "shall  be 
ound  to  depart  from  the  republican  char- 
acter,'* (as  above  explained,)  "its  advo- 
eates  must  abandon  it  as  indefensible,^* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  very  highest 
authority  (not  only  Madison,  but  his  com- 
peers. Jay  and  Hamilton;  not  only  the 
men,  but  their  immortal  work,  which  has 
been,  from  that  day  to  this,  in  universal 
eredit  as  our  best  political  text-book,)  for 
two  pregrnant  propositions :  one,  that  our 
nrstem  is  republican^  as  contradistinguished 
from  democracy  ;  the  other,  that  its  whole 
value  depends  upon  the  certainty  and  pre- 
cirion  of  this  truth. 

But  here  another  topic  of  inquiry  natu- 
rally starts  into  view.  How  was  it  known, 
how  could  it  be  known,  by  the  first  found- 
ers of  omr  system,  that  a  pure  republic 
was  so  much  better  than  a  pure  demo- 
cracy, the  experiment  having  never  yet 
been  fairly  tried  ?  They  had  seen  repub- 
lican institutions  mixed  up  with  others  of 
a  different  nature,  but  they  had  never  seen 
them  used  for  the  entire  fabric  of  a  govem- 
meauL  Perhaps  some  of  those  other  in- 
gredients might  be  necessary,  in  the  long 
run.  Who  could  tell  ?  Democracy  was 
indeed  sufficiently  understood.  It  was 
notoriously  a  factious,  fickle,  mutable, 
ihort-lived  thing ;  a  thing  to  be  eschewed, 
at  all  events.  The  hope  was,  that  a  repub- 
lic would  work  better  and  wear  longer. 
But  who  could  tell  with  certainty  before- 
hand ?  Might  not  a  republic  have  its  own 
infirmities^--4f  not  as  threatening,  yet  as 
surely  mortal  in  the  end,  as  those  of  its 
elder  sister  ?  Or,  supposing  remedies  pos- 
sible, how  were  the  dangers  of  the  case 
to  be  foreseen  ? — ^how  guarded  against  ? 

Let  us  pause  a  little  here  for  reflection. 
By  glancmg  at  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  fathers  had  to  struggle,  we 


shall  be  the  more  able  to  comprehend  the 
policy  and  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  their 
doings. 

As  already  intimated,  republican  and 
democratic  governments  are  of  one  char- 
acter in  the  popularity  of  their  ends  and 
general  scope.  Both  forms  are  alike  free, 
for  in  both  the  people  govern  themselves. 
It  is  only  in  their  working  frame  and 
apparatus,  their  plans  for  compassing  their 
ends,  that  each  can  be  said  to  have  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  in  which  the  other  does 
not  participate. 

But  here  the  difference  between  them  is 
world-wide.  For,  while  pure  democracy 
is  the  very  simplest  of  governments,  des- 
potism alone  excepted ;  a  republic,  from 
the  fact  that  it  does  everything  by  agencies 
and  trusts,  is  one  of  infinite  complication. 

And  what  follows  ?  Why,  that  a  repub- 
lic is  just  the  kind  of  government  where 
most  depends  on  structural  con'rivance. 
Checks,  balances,  braces  are  necessary; 
a  nice  adjustment  of  machinery,  part  to 
part ;  and  a  discreet  accommodation  of  the 
whole  system  to  the  actual  elements  of 
society,  such  as  it  happens  to  be ;  or  at 
least,  to  the  principal  classes  of  those  ele- 
ments. It  must  be  so.  The  greater  the 
number  and  variety  of  ingredients,  the 
more  urgent  the  need  of  a  skillful  and 
workmanlike  putting  together.  Moral  in* 
fluences  are  to  be  anticipated ;  moral 
causes  foreseen  and  countervailed.  Every 
organic  weakness  must  be  searched  out  in 
advance ;  a  guard  must  be  set  upon  every 
point  of  probable  exposure ;  the  force  of 
every  dangerous  tendency  must  be  mea- 
sured and  neutralized  before  events  de- 
velope  its  existence.  Can  all  this  be 
done? 

Let  us  not  balk  the  truth ;  free  govern- 
ments are  prone  to  change ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied,  to  change  for  the  worse.  What  a 
whole  people  have  once  acted  on  as  sove- 
reign lawgivers,  (common  law  institutions 
fare  better,)  they  seldom  find  in  their 
hearts  to  let  alone  afterwards.  And  what 
they  are  forever  dabbling  at,  they  com- 
monly spoil  in  the  end. 

It  is  notorious  that  strong  governments 
suffer  less  from  innovation.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  already  undergone  the 
worsening  process  to  a  degree  that  defies 
it  ?  or  have  been  too  bad  Irom  the  begin- 
ning to  admit  of  danger  on  that  score  ? 
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In  sober  earnest,  the  selfishness  of  such 
governments  takes  care  of  their  conserva- 
tion. Tyrants  rule  for  themselves;  and 
they  are  the  keepers  of  the  systems  that 
uphold  their  sway.  When,  therefore, 
they  have  got  these  systems  moulded  to 
their  wishes,  they  are  too  wise  to  alter 
them,  or  allow  them  to  be  altered.  And 
it  is  because  freedom  is  a  principle  of  ac- 
tivity, progress,  change,  that  tyrants  hate 
freedom  and  free  institutions.  This  is  the 
secret  of  their  aversion  to  all  popular 
movements. 

No  doubt  the  people  have  often  much 
enjoyment,  both  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
under  strong  governments.  A  bad  sys- 
tem may  be  so  administered  as  to  give 
the  masses  of  the  governed  nearly  all  they 
can  desire  for  a  season.  There  have  been 
instances  of  this.  Yet  freedom  is  none  of 
(he  attributes  of  such  a  system,  for  want 
of  a  popular  principle  in  it  to  secure  a  con- 
tinuance of  right  management.  Without 
a  principle  of  this  kind  in  the  frame  of  the 
government,  the  people  can  neither  be 
said  to  govern  themselves,  nor  even  to 
have  any  certain  hold  upon  the  future  in- 
dulgence of  their  masters. 

In  a  mixed  government  like  England, 
where  the  people  have  a  regular  share  of 
control  in  public  affairs/ it  is  not  by  mere 
accident  that  their  rights  are  cared  for 
and  their  interests  cherished.  They  have 
a  guaranty  for  tliis  ;  a  free  element  in  the 
constitution.  And  one  is  almost  ready 
to  rank  such  a  government  in  the  free 
class,  from  the  predommance  of  freedom 
in  its  working  character,  as  well  as  in  its 
effects.  But  after  all,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  do  so.  That  government  has  not 
always  worked  as  it  does  now.  And  not- 
withstanding the  present  lead  of  the  Com- 
mons in  the  administration  of  it,  we  may 
not  overlook  the  constitutional  fact  that  it 
is  still  a  government  in  part  by  preroga- 
tive, and  has  an  irresponsible  peerage  in  its 
structure,  and  a  state-church.  To  be  free, 
in  round  terms,  a  system  must  be  popular 
throughout;  every  department  of  power 
characterized  by  one  common  relation  of 
dependence,  service,  responsibility,  to  the 
whole  country. 

Whether  England  has  not  freedom 
enough  in  her  composition  to  leave  the 
great  point  of  stability  uncompromised,  is 
another  and  far  graver  question.      The 


crown  and  peerage  certiunly  hold  the  Com- 
mons much  in  check  even  at  this  day,  and 
exert  thus  a  conservative  influence  agmnst 
the  tendency  of  popular  power  to  some 
well-known  species  of  abuse.     And  if  the 
comparison  lay  between  such  a  govern- 
ment, just  as  it  is,  and  pure  democracj,  a 
choice  were  easily  made.     Liberty  itself, 
if  time  be  anything,  is  larger  and  better  in 
the  mixed  monarchy.     A  pound  of  liberty 
in  fee  is  worth  twice  the  quantity  at  will 
or  upon  sufferance. 

Alas,  for  democracy !     It  is  a  rich  ind 
glorious  conception,  but  a  poor  reality— a 
thing  not  suited  to  this  fallen  world.   It 
asks  too  much  of  us.     It  require  that  a 
whole  people,  or  at  least  the  majority, 
shall  be  always  virtuous,  and  wise,  and 
thoughtful,  and  dispassionate,  and  vigilant, 
and  far-sighted.     What  a  demand!  and 
this,  under  pain  of  speedy  death  to  tb^ 
institutions  if  they  fall  materially  short  of 
the  mark !     "  The  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  **  would  perhaps  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  carrying  on  such  a  government; 
but  no  less  sifted  community  can  hope  to 
do  it  for  a  length  of  time.     I  say  it  sor- 
rowing, there  is  not  a  people  under  hea- 
ven that  could  be  expected  to  maintain  a 
pure  democracy  for  fifty  years  together, 
uncorrupted,  unchanged.      It  never  was, 
and  never  will  be  done. 

Our  republican  institutions  have  been 
resorted  to  by  way  of  escape  from  that 
desperate  dilemma.  It  is  well  if  we  can 
govern  ourselves  permanently  by  delegated 
power,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  agents.  This 
is  now  the  problem.     Let  us  look  to  it. 

The  great  feature  of  a  republican  econ- 
omy is  this,  that  it  divides  the  sovereign 
power  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  dele- 
gated to  public  agents  for  the  purposes 
of  ordinary  government,  and  the  other 
distributed  more  or  less  extensively  among 
the  people  as  a  sovereignty  of  electors 
oversight  and  conservation.  The  arrange- 
ment IS  peculiar.  There  is  nothing  like 
it  elsewhere.  In  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic governments,  so  far  as  they  are 
purely  such,  the  men  who  rule  are  deemed 
proprietors  of  everything,  and  especially 
of  the  power  they  wield.  Nor  is  tbis 
power  regarded  as  a  detached  portion 
from  a  large  stock ;  it  is  full  and  complete 
sovereignty.  And  they  personify  it ;  they 
are  sovereigns;   claiming  allegiance  from 
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all  around,  and  owing  it  professedly  to 
none.  In  like  manner,  where  the  people 
attend  personally  to  their  government  af- 
fairs, the  sovereignty  is  kept  together  in  a 
mass ;  there  is  no  partition  of  it,  because 
no  agency- corps  to  be  invested  with  a 
part. 

Now  this  great  feature  of  our  system 
must  be  thoroughly  attended  to  in  all  its 
bearings.  We  suppose  there  are  advan- 
tages in  it.  May  there  not  be  disadvan- 
tages in  it?  Few  things  are  good  with- 
oat  abatement  or  mixture.  May  there  not 
be  evil  tendencies  and  hazards  as  peculiar 
to  republican  polity  as  are  some  of  its  un- 
doubted advantages  ? 

Observe  the  state  of  facts  resulting 
from  the  very  frame  of  such  a  polity.  It 
clothes  public  men  with  half  the  sove- 
reigjity  of  the  nation  (so  to  speak)  on  one 
hand ;  while  on  the  other,  the  electors,  as 
such,  hold  the  remaining  half;  neither 
party  to  the  division  having  the  whole 
power,  but  each  a  moiety  only. 

And  imagine  the  consequence.  Is  it 
likely  that  a  man  intrusted  with  a  limited 
political  authority  (the  most  tempting  of 
earthly  things)  will  not  instinctively  yearn 
for  more  ? — will  not  endeavor  to  enlarge 
his  stock  as  opportunity  offers  ?  His  prin- 
ciples may  restrain  him  if  he  be  an  honest 
man.  His  character  may  also  help  to 
hold  him  back.  But  the  tendency  of  his 
corrupt  nature  will  and  must  be  to  grasp 
—grasp— grasp.     The  thing  is  inevitable. 

Try  it  on  the  side  of  the  officer.  He 
has  power,  but  the  modicum  is  not  suffi- 
cient. It  leaves  him  still  a  deputy,  a  ser- 
vant. There  is  a  controlling  power  behind 
him.  Can  he  be  satisfied  with  the  subor- 
dination, that  cries  fie !  continually  to  his 
"  pride  of  place  ?" 

For  a  time,  it  is  probable,  the  electors 
irill  keep  an  eye  upon  his  movements,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  a  grade  to  do  so  intelli- 
gently. But  long  vigils  lead  to  weariness 
and  slumber.  And  if  the  people  find  that 
all  is  seemmgly  well  for  the  time  being ; 
that  to-day  is  as  yesterday,  and  the  flow 
of  things  unbroken ;  they  will  be  likely  to 
relax  their  vigilance,  and  suffer  their  minds 
to  be  insensibly  drawn  off  into  channels  of 
private  interests,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
political  duties.  Then  comes  the  day  of 
ambitious  enterprise  for  the  functionary. 
Will  he  let  it  pass  without  improvement  ? 


Office  is  indeed  a  name  for  duly,  and  im- 
plies a  trust.     But  it  is  power  too,  and 
money,  and  distinction;   and  this  under 
limits  that  are  sure  to  whet  the  appetite 
for  an  increase  of  these  dainties.     And 
when  the  office-holder  feels  himself  secure, 
and  can  have  everything  his  own  way, 
what  are  we  to  expect  ?    What  does  his- 
tory, observation,  philosophy,  warrant  us 
in  expecting?     Men's  integrity  fails  when 
hard-pressed  by  opportunity.  Indeed  their 
very  judgment  is  apt  to  play  truant  under 
that  temptation,  and  th«y  often  do  wrong 
without  conscious  guilt.     A  tale  which  the 
teller  of  it  knows  to  be  false,  will  yet  lull 
his  own  mind  into  credence  by  continual 
and  applauded  repetition.   Long  possession 
of  land  by  another  than  the  true  owner 
will  ripen,  imder  the  sun  of  selfishness,  into 
a  claim  of  property.     Scarcely  can  a  free 
servant  grow  old  in  his  master's  house, 
(the  windows  being  closed  against  inspec- 
tion from  without,)  but  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  turned  into  a  slave — and   then  a 
chattel.    Might  begets  right  (that  is,  a  con- 
viction or  presumption  of  right)  in  almost 
every  one's  conception.     A  man  on  horse- 
back is  a  more  considerable  man  in  hia 
own  eyes  than  he  was  before  he  mounted ; 
and  be  is  capable  of  a  rudeness  towards 
foot- travellers  that  he  would  not  venture 
upon  as  one  of  them.     Even  a  pedestrian, 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  carries  his  head 
higher,  and  is  less  cautious  whom  he  jos- 
tles, than  if  supported  by  his  legs  alone. 
Such  is  human  frailty.     And  when  we  see 
it  thus  displayed  in  private  life,  and  by 
persons  not  intentionally  wicked  or  brut^, 
it  is  fearful  to  think  of  its  possible  devel- 
opments in   other   circumstances,  where 
easy  principles  are  planted  in  the  hotbeds 
of  political  forcing-houses,  and  left  to  all 
the  excitements  of  the  sun  and  soil,  un- 
pruned,  untrained,  unwatched,  from  year 
to  year. 

In  short,  let  public  men  alone,  and 
trust  and  duty,  as  connected  with  their 
stations,  will  soon  turn  to  "  airy  nothings  " 
in  the  minds  of  many ;  while  power,  sole 
survivor  of  the  family  of  official  ideas,  will 
grow  big  and  burly,  as  if  it  had  eaten  up 
the  others,  which  indeed  is  likely  to  be 
true  without  a  very  violent  metaphor. 

But  then  it  may  be  said  short  terms  and 
frequent  elections  give  us  a  remedy  for  all 
this.     Do  they  mdeed?    And  can  they 
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be  certjdnly  relied  on  for  the  purpose? 
Will  they  extinguish  the  thirst  of  half- 
power  for  the  whole  ?  Will  they  root  out 
the  self-aggrandizing  instinct  of 'a  place- 
man's nature. 

True,  they  are  good  and  necessary 
things,  and  calculated  to  have  very  impor- 
tant conservative  effects,  provided  thej^rc- 
cise  medium  could  be  found  between  terms 
of  office  too  long  and  too  short ;  between 
elections  too  frequent,  and  too  few  and  far 
between  ?  Has  such  a  medium  been  arrived 
at  ?  When— where— if  at  all  ?  The  fathers 
thought  one  thing,  their  descendants  think 
another  ;  who  is  right  ?  The  probable  ag- 
^egate  of  all  sorts  of  officii  terms  now  is 
less  than  half  its  original  magnitude  ; 
though  some  of  the  States  maintained  their 
position  nearly  as  at  first  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  take  the  general  case  as  it  stands. 
Are  the  enticements  of  power  neutralized 
by  the  necessity  public  men  are  now  very 
generally  under,  of  going  back  yearly  to 
the  polls  to  get  their  commissions  renew- 
ed ?  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say, 
that  this  necessity  only  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  men's  efforts  in  pursuit  of  their  po- 
litical objects,  while  the  objects  them- 
selves remain  as  they  were,  with  attrac- 
tions not  sufficiently  diminished  to  let  go 
one  votary  in  twenty  of  the  captivated 
throng.  The  office-holder,  now  unable  to 
give  up  his  idol,  and  compelled  at  such 
short  intervals  to  go  back  to  the  people  for 
leave  to  retain  it,  becomes  a  general  suitor 
at  their  doors,  spends  his  time  in  saying 
pleasant  things  to  them  ;  calls  them  what- 
ever names  he  thinks  they  love  to  hear,  be 
it  democrats,  be  it  gods  upon  earth.  In  a 
word,  he  plays  the  demagogue.  This  is 
his  line  of  action,  his  modus  operandi  for 
securing  the  very  ends  of  his  ambition  ;  es- 
pecially in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  electoral  will  is  forever  grind- 
ing, and  the  true  sentiment  of  respect  and 
veneration  for  the  dignity  of  office,  conse- 
quently, at  a  low  ebb ;  so  that  instead  of 
correcting  entirely  what  is  evil  in  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  agency  system,  the  expedi- 
dient  of  over-frequent  elections,  while  do- 
ing some  good,  doubtless  in  the  way 
intended,  has  incidentally  contributed  to 
stir  up  a  prodigious  amount  of  cajolery 
and  misguidance  in  the  prevailing  treat- 
ment of  the  popular  mind. 

At  any  rate,  the  point  was  a  delicate 


one  for  settlement  in  the  first  instance. 
Whether  the  fathers  or  we  hare  acted  upon 
it  with  the  greater  wisdom,  is  not  the  pres- 
ent question.  That  it  was  a  delicate  and 
trying  point  to  them  in  their  circumstances, 
may  be  well  affirmed.  Indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  the  administrative  sovereignty 
was  full  of  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  electoral  sove- 
reignty itself  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
dispose  of.    There,  too,  was  power,  under 
the  provoking  stimulus  of  fell  incompleU' 
ness.     Add  to  this,  it  was  power  in  retire- 
ment ;  shut  out  from  the  bustle  and  display 
of  public  life — another  disquieting  circum- 
stance.   And  though  the  reins  of  empire 
would  iii  fact  be  held  by  the  electore, 
their  supremacy  could  have  no  visible  tri- 
umphs, nor  make  the  kind  of  figure  to  put 
the  vainglorious  passions  of  men  at  ease. 
Was  there  no  danger  of  discontent  on  tlus 
tfcore?    And  might  not  the  goadiogs  of 
such  motives  push  the  electors  to  an  over- 
reaching  policy  as  regards  the  agents  thej 
were  to  be  instrumental  in  advancing  to 
public  stations  ?     Was  it  not  to  be  appre- 
hended they  might  gradually  trench  upon 
the  authority  or  Uberty  of  these  agents, 
and  so  plunge  the  commonwealth,  sooner 
or  later,  into  a  modified  democracy  ;  sub- 
jecting not  only  men,  but  measures,  to  im- 
mediate popular  dictation  ? 

And  then  imagine  the  influence  of  a 
race  of  demagogues — men  in  office,  wish- 
ing to  keep  their  places,  and  men  out  of 
office  striving  to  get  in — imagine  their  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  upon  feeling  al- 
ready excited  and  misdirected  in  the  public 
mind.  What  temptation  on  the  part  of 
candidates  to  sell  or  pawn  the  freedom  of 
their  future  conduct  in  office  for  the  pat- 
ronage that  has  office  to  bestow.  Will 
these  mercenaries  shrink  from  such  a  trade? 
Will  the  people  shrink  from  putting  the 
seeming  gains  of  it  into  their  pockets  ?  It 
will  indeed  be  losses  and  not  gains  in  the 
end ;  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  will  they  see  it 
so  beforehand  ?  or  seeing,  will  they  have 
the  magnanimity,  the  good  sense,  the 
wisdom,  to  forego  a  present  gratification 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good  at  some  dis- 
tance of  time  ? 

Assuredly,  the  case  for  which  the 
fathers  had  to  legislate,  was  of  a  nature  to 
put  all  their  prudence  in  requisition.  The 
framing  of  democracies,  and  aristocracies, 
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and  monarchies,  would  have  been  child's 
play  in  comparison  with  their  task. 

See  what  they  had  to  do. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  wanting  a 
▼ast  agency  mechanism  for  ends  of  ordi- 
nary goyemment. 

And  things  must  be  so  managed  as  to 
bring  into  the  service  of  the  country  a  va- 
riety of  personal  qualities  and  talents. 
There  must  be  men  for  making  laws,  men 
iofr  seeing  laws  executed,  men  for  judging 
in  detail  of  common  justice  between  party 
and  party,  men  for  all  sorts  of  ministerial 
labor  in  aid  of  the  more  prominent  func- 
tions of  political  life.  In  some  of  these 
walks  of  duty,  great  abilities  were  neces- 
sary, in  some,  professional  skill ;  a  measure 
of  undoubted  character  for  principles,  in  all. 

How  was  the  selection  to  be  made. 
That  was  one  point  of  difficulty.  To  some 
extent,  the  people  might  be  supposed  com- 
petent to  choose  their  own  agents.  This 
was  eminently  true  in  reference  to  the  le- 
gislatiye  and  chief  executive  functions  ;  in- 
volving services,  which  though  of  vast  im- 
portance, were  not  of  a  kind  to  call  for 
much  technical  knowledge  or  specific  prep- 
aration, so  that  the  leading  business  of  the 
government,  and  that  upon  which  all  else 
aepended  more  or  less,  might  be  safely  or- 
ganized in  the  way  the  general  liberty  re- 
quired, namely,  by  votes  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  express  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  country.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  re- 
publican scheme  must  have  altogether 
failed  as  impracticable.  But  legislation 
was  no  mystery  of  art,  and  the  people 
could  not  well  be  mistaken  in  the  kind  of 
evidence  by  which  the  fitness  of  a  legislative 
agent  should  be  indicated.  High  standing 
for  integrity,  good  sense  and  acquirements, 
with  some  experience  in  affairs,  was  all 
they  wanted.  So  also,  the  executive  func- 
tion (apart  from  its  judicial  subdivision) 
oould  be  judged  of  in  a  general  way  by 
everybody.  And  these  are  the  parts  of 
the  system  where  it  was  especially  momen- 
tous that  the  people  should  be  as  closely 
and  sensibly  present  as  possible.  But  in 
descending  from  hence  to  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  such  as  the  courts, 
particular  bureaus,  <&;c.,  the  case  became 
harder  for  the  common  mind  to  manage. 
It  was  not  enough  that  candidates  for 
such  places  were  well  reported  of.  There 
was  to  be  a  special  adaptation  of  the  men 
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to  the  offices,  a  fitness  of  artificial  skill, 
concerning  which  the  multitude  were  scarce 
capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  safer  as  to  stations 
of  that  sort,  to  entrust  the  appointing  pow- 
er with  persons  of  eminence  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  from  their  position  might  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  it  more  cautiously  and  dis- 
creetly than  the  people  could.  And 
fortunately,  there  was  nothing  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  public  liberty  that  was  likely 
to  take  harm  from  such  an  arrangement. 

Still,  beyond  the  question  how  far  it 
was  best  to  organize  the  public  service  by 
popular  vote,  how  far  by  substituted 
agencies,  (no  inconsiderable  question  by 
itself,)  ulterior  matters  were  to  be  attended 
to.  There  was  danger  of  bad  men's  coming 
into  office  through  ignorance  or  incaution 
on  the  people's  part,  or  by  the  arts  of  de- 
ceivers ;  and  there  was  danger  of  men's 
becoming  bad  under  the  perverting  influ- 
ence of  office,  after  their  elevation  to  it. 
How  were  evils  like  these  to  be  guarded 
against  ? 

One  expedient  was  that  of  dividing 
public  power  into  several  parts,  called 
jurisdictions,  and  setting  these  in  counter- 
poise against  each  other.  Hence  the  well- 
known  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  of  government,  each  under 
separate  charge,  and  fenced,  as  far  as 
practicable,  against  encroachment  from 
the  rest.  The  early  constitutions  lay  great 
stress  upon  this. 

Another  expedient  was  the  territorial 
division  of  the  country  into  states,  coun- 
ties, and  townships  ;  or  rather  the  making 
use  of  these  divisions  (they  existed  al- 
ready) to  distribute  the  dispatch  of  pub- 
lic business  over  a  wide  surface,  and  so  to 
prevent  a  plethory  of  the  central  system, 
and  keep  down  the  fever  of  the  head  by 
drawing  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
elements  of  active  power  into  the  extre- 
mities. 

Other  securities  of  a  personal  nature 
were  added  to  these ;  such  as  age,  resi- 
dence, property,  religion,  and  the  like ; 
required  partly  in  candidates  for  office, 
partly  in  electors,  more  or  less  in  both. 
Nor  does  it  need  much  knowledge  of 
human  history  to  determine  that  all  the 
guards  and  CQutions  which  the  case  ad- 
mitted of,  were  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
enough. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  polls  was  also  to  be  looked  after. 

And  here  the  first  inquiry  would  nat- 
urally be  directed  to  the  proper  vesting  of 
this  all-important  power.  Who  should 
have  it  ?  From  whom  should  it  be  with- 
held ?  For  observe,  it  belonged  of  right 
to  nobody,  save  as  the  constitution  should 
give  it,  being  a  mere  functionary  power, 
to  be  held,  not  for  the  special  emolument 
of  individuals,  but  in  trust  for  the  common- 
wealth. Who,  then,  in  matter  of  safety 
and  prudence,  should  have  it,  and  who 
not? 

Women  and  children  were  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  incompatible 
with  female  delicacy  to  join  the  scramble 
of  an  electoral  contest.  And  as  for  chil- 
dren, they  could  not  understand  the  thing 
at  all ;  their  votes  would  be  no  better  than 
a  lottery.  So  that  two-thirds,  three-fifths 
of  the  entire  community,  are  thus  set  aside 
at  once. 

Would  it  do  to  clothe  fresh-landed  aliens 
with  a  sufi*rage  of  this  kind  ?  How  much 
better  than  children  could  they  understand 
the  use  of  it  ?  Or  what  stake  have  they 
in  the  country  that  could  be  supposed  to 
give  them  a  proper  sense  of  concern  in 
the  consequences  ? 

Finally,  are  there  not  native  citizens  in 
abundance  to  whom  such  ^  franchise  can- 
not be  prudently  confided  ? — men  without 
virtue,  without  intelligence,  without  pro- 
perty, without  patriotic  attachment,  with- 
out anything  to  bind  them  to  the  country, 
or  fit  them  for  a  voice  in  its  affairs  ? 

It  is  difficult,  you  will  say,  to  apply 
tests.  It  is,  indeed.  But  it  is  harder 
still  to  preserve  free  institutions  without 
them.  Our  antipathy  to  tests  is  apt  to 
become  morbid.  In  some  forms  they  are 
odious  things,  but  in  some  they  are  neces- 
sary. So,  at  least,  the  fathers  thought ; 
nor  has  their  judgment  in  the  matter  fallen 
yet  into  quite  universal  disrepute. 

I  conclude,  in  the  third  place,  with  one 
suggestion  more. 

The  fathers  had  to  suit  their  measures 
to  the  social  and  civil  elements  of  the  land 
they  were  providing  for. 

What  were  those  elements?  Different 
classes  of  men,  distinguished  from  each 
other,  not  in  rank  or  privilege,  but  in  ed- 
ucation, refinement  property,  habits,  and 
pursuits.     Was  there  not  something  due 


to  such  peculiarities  ? — to  each  and  eveiy 
of  them  in  particular  ?    Would  it  do  to 
frame  the  government  with  a  view  to  the 
rich  only,  or  the  educated  and  refined? 
Would  it  do  to  frame  it  in  utter  neglect  of 
these  portions  of  the  general  mass  of 
citizens,   as  if  their  existence   were  un- 
known.    Government  is  moral  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  over  the  many.    The 
balance  of    physical    force    is  with  the 
governed.     Supposing,  then,  the  people  to 
be  free,  the  political  system  must  in  pro- 
dence  be  so  fashioned  as  to  please  them, 
lest   their  physical  force   should  not  be 
quiet  under  it.    And  how,  as  a  whole,  are 
they  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied,  unless 
their  prominent  diversities  of  character, 
business,  and  condition,  are  all  taken  into 
view,  and  made  something  of  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  constitution  ? 

Let  us  illustrate  in  the  article  of  wealth 
or  property.  Some  men  are  very  rich, 
some  poor,  and  some  in  middle  circum- 
stances. Would  it  be  wise  to  take  no  note 
of  this  in  framing  a  government  for  all  ? 
Would  it  be  safe  ?  Suppose  numbers  dis- 
regarded, and  wealth  made  a  test  of  ad- 
missibility to  every  kind  of  ofi&ce  whatso- 
ever; is  it  likely  the  poor  and  middle 
orders  of  society  would  be  satisfied?  Or 
if  property  were  disregarded,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  not  only  the  right  of  suffrage, 
but  office  too,  in  all  its  grades  and  forms, 
thrown  indiscriminately  to  the  multitude, 
would  this  be  satisfactory  to  the  more 
opulent  classes?  There  might,  in  one 
cjise  or  the  other,  be  no  sudden  outbreak 
of  impatience,  but  there  would  certainly 
be  a  leaven  of  discontent  in  the  body 
politic,  calculated  to  put  it  in  a  ferment  bj 
and  by. 

All  this  should  be  avoided ;  and  with 
reasonable  care  it  may  be.  What  is  easier 
than  to  make  some  offices  accessible  to  all 
ranks,  and  confine  others  to  men  of  good 
estates  ?  Or,  if  you  wish  a  property  quali- 
fication to  be  general  and  uniform,  let  it 
be  adjusted  to  the  notion  of  a  medium  be- 
tween rich  and  poor. 

As  regards  the  franchise,  there  is  no 
convenient  alternative  but  to  try  for  such 
a  medium.  For,  since  the  men  who  have 
nothing  are  always  more  numerous  than 
the  rich,  and  often  compose  a  majority  of 
the  whole  people ;  if  you  make  the  suf- 
frage universal,  you  annihilate  the  influence 
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of  property ;  whQe,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
joa  grive  the  poorer  classes  no  vote,  70a 
annihilate  the  influence  of  numbers.  Now, 
yon  should  do  neither  of  these  things. 
Take  {he  world  as  it  is.  Let  those  who 
pay  the  taxes,  and  bear  the  chief  burdens 
of  the  state,  have  an  influence  directly 
proportioned  to  their  usefulness  and  merit 
as  citizens.  This  is  just,  and  you  cannot 
otherwise  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
i^hily  dealt  with.  It  is  therefore  politic 
too.  Yet  do  not  hurry  off  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  stifle  utterly  the  voice  of 
mere  numbers.  Men  who  have  nothing, 
are  yet  men ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
citizens  of  high  desert.  Their  poverty 
may  be  owing  to  other  causes  than  sloth, 
intemperance,  or  dissipation.  It  is  not 
always  the  lot  of  industry  or  enterprise,  or 
both  together,  to  make  large  acquisitions. 
In  a  free  country,  the  voice  of  the  poor 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  must  have  its 
share  of  political  weight.  There  will 
otherwise  be  a  feeling  of  injury  here  also. 
How,  then,  are  you  to  manage  ?  As  to 
office,  there  may  be  something  like  an  ap- 
poriiontnent,  by  opening  the  doors  of  cer- 
tain employments  to  the  property  classes 
only,  while  others  are  made  accessible  to 
all ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  franchise, 
where  one  uniform  rule  may  be  desirable, 
I  see  no  better  way  than  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  by 
giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  inter- 


vening portion  of  society,  which  approaches 
both  extremes,  and  is  capable  of  feeling 
for  the  interests  of  both,  so  as  to  vote  im- 
partially, and  with  probable  satisfaction  to 
the  whole  community. 

At  any  rate,  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  acted  upon  a  policy  of 
this  kind.  We  do  not  enter  practic^lT 
into  such  refinements  now-a-days.  We 
are  too  busy,  and  prefer  a  more  dashinfi^ 
style  of  politics.  Constitution-maldng  is 
become  a  humdrum  business.  ''  Nature's 
journeymen'*  can  do  it,  and  with  cijmv 
in  their  mouths.  It  was  not  so  at  first. 
A  republican  state  was  then  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  moral  clock-work ;  a  complicated 
mechanism,  full  of  parts  requiring  the 
most  careful  and  precise  adjustment.  And 
there  were  three  great  topics  of  interest 
combined  in  the  general  subject.  Firat» 
government  proper ;  secondly,  the  vesting 
and  qualification  of  the  franchise  of  elec- 
tion ;  thirdly,  (not  apart  from  the  others, 
but  in  close  connection  with  them,)  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  political  to  the  civil  and 
social  system,  for  ends  of  justice  and  of 
popular  peace.  These  topics  claimed  and 
received  attention,  each  on  its  own  ac- 
count, and  with  an  anxious  regard  to  its 
own  occasions.  The  result  was  an  econ- 
omy of  peculiar  and  very  decided  charao- 
ter,  whicn  I  propose  to  examine  with  some 
care. 


THE   SHADOW. 


A  MOON  ascending,  full  and  small, 

A  lone  and  snowy  road ; 
And,  here  and  there,  a  wild-wood  tall, 

With  branches  bare  and  broad. 

A  lone,  dark  figure  moving  by — 

Its  shadow  goes  before ; 
The  figure  and  the  shadow  fly 

As  on  a  silver  floor. 
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The  sky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  black. 

And  white  the  sheeted  ground ; 
And,  now  and  then,  the  form  looks  back. 

Or,  stealthily,  around. 

But  whether  from  suspected  harm, 

He  hurries  on  his  way. 
Or  if  to  keep  his  chill  blood  warm, 

I  know  not  which  to  say. 

He  hastens  on  his  way,  and  still 

His  shadow  goes  before ; 
And  now,  to  nerve  his  fickle  will, 

His  heart  he  will  outpour : 

''Hal  ha  I  I  wander  all  alone. 

In  all  the  wide  world  drear. 
And  nothing  can  I  call  my  own 

But  this  my  shadow  here. 

They  say  that  I  am  going  mad, 

Because  I  love  my  moods. 
And  speak  in  rhyme  when  I  am  sad. 

Or  wander  in  the  woods. 

Hal  ha!  I  thank  thee,  gentle  moon. 

For  this  my  shadow  here ; 
It  is  a  friend — a  madman's  boon. 

And  chides  my  foolish  tear. 

It  walks — it  runs — it  leaps  along. 

Yet  keeps  so  kindly  near ; 
And,  if  it  had  a  yoice,  a  song 

'Twould  carol  in  my  ear. 

It  goes  before,  and,  if  I  turn. 

Will  follow  me  behind — 
A  truant  hiding  from  the  moon — 

The  moon  our  mother  kind. 

Now  slow  and  dark  it  glides  along. 

And  will  be  moving  near. 
As  if  it  were  a  thought  of  wrong — 

A  thing  to  hate  and  fear. 

Oh,  leave  me.  Shadow,  grim  and  black. 

Oh,  leave  me  to  myself ! 
And  haunt  no  more  my  lonely  track. 

Thou  shapeless  demon-elf. 

Away  I  away  I  blot  not  the  light. 

Thou  dark,  forerunning  Doom ; 
Oh,  hide  it,  moon— oh,  come  thou,  night. 

And  drown  it  in  thy  gloom  I 
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But  see !  its  arms  it  gaily  flings ; 

My  merry  dwarf  it  is, 
And  I,  the  merriest  of  kings, 

Will  hold  my  revelries. 

And  I  will  stop  and  sit  me  down ; 

This  drift  shall  be  my  throne ; 
The  dazzling  frost  shall  be  my  crown — 

My  realm  the  wild-wood  lone. 

Ho !  ho !  my  Shadow,  bring  me  wine. 

For  I  am  weary  now. 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  harlequin 

And  dance  upon  the  snow. 

Haste  thee !  haste  thee ! — ^the  minstrels  bring ; 

Let  clouds  of  music  roll ; 
Let  star-eyed  Beauty  smile  and  sing, 

Or  wreathe  the  brimming  bowl. 

They  come ! — ^fair  forms  begin  to  float 

IVansparent  to  the  moon ; 
Soft  airs  swell  near — ^now  die  remote — 

A  glory  bursts  like  noon ! 

Come  near,  more  near,  ye  loving  eyes ; 

Gaze  on  me  ere  we  part ; 
I  cannot  clasp  you— cannot  rise — 

The  ice  is  on  my  heart. 

Oh,  stars,  no  more  the  eyes  ye  seemed ; 

Oh,  harps — the  wind's  shrill  cry ; 
Oh,  forms — the  clouds ;  I  have  but  dreamed, 

And,  dreaming,  waked  to  die !" 

He  said,  -and  clouds  began  to  lo<Hn 

Above  the  darkened  wood  ; 
The  Shadow  melted  in  the  gloom — 

A  drop  within  the  flood. 

All  night  there  raged  a  wintry  storm. 

And  sunny  morning-tide 
Revealed  a  shadow  and  a  form 

Close  sleeping  side  by  side. 

And  soon  a  passing  traveller  found 

The  fair-haired,  youthful  one. 
Stretched  pulseless  on  the  snowy  ground — 

His  face  against  the  sun. 

The  form  was  wrapt  in  winter's  pall ; 

In  death  the  lips  were  clasped ; 
And,  in  the  hand,  an  icicle 

Was,  like  a  sceptre,  grasped. 
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BY   MRS.    ST.    SIMON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   REVIEW. 


One  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1811,  ahout  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
vast  crowd  thronged  toward  the  Place  de 
la  Carousel.  At  noon.  Napoleon  was  to 
hold  one  of  those  magnificent  reviews 
which  always  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Parisians.  But  on  this  day  their  curi- 
osity was  the  more  aroused,  as  the  Empe- 
ror was  to  inspect  a  newly  created  corps, 
that  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Guard,  which  no 
one  in  Paris  had  yet  seen,  and  which  had 
arrived  from  Versailles  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

Fortune,  which  thus  far  had  not  ceased 
to  smile  upon  Napoleon,  had  six  months 
previous  crowned  his  wishes,  by  granting 
him  an  heir.  After  having  given  his  son 
a  throne  for  a  cradle,  a  royal  crown  for  a 
cap,  and  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  for  a 
rattle,  he  resolved  to  surround  him  with 
a  guard,  which  should  accord  with  his 
age. 

A  great  number  of  his  soldiers  had  sons 
or  nephews,  as  yet  too  young  to  enter 
into  the  ordinary  regiments ;  none  of  them 
were  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
education  at  a  military  school,  and  be- 
sides, among  the  latter  there  were  many 
orphans,  for  glory  has  always  its  sad  side, 
and  every  victory  which  illustrates  a  na- 
tion, clothes  many  families  in  mourning. 
Wishing  therefore,  that  war  should  in 
some  sort  repair  the  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes which  it  inflicts  upon  its  children, 
Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring 
to  them  what  they  had  lost. 

"It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  that 
their  fathers  have  fallen,"  he  said,  on  lVi\a 


occasion ;   "  it  is  the  army  entire  whidi 
shall  supply  that  which  they  have  lost" 

Consequently,  on  the  thirtieth  of  March, 
1811,  a  decree  had  been  promulgated, 
which  directed  the  formation  of  a  regi- 
ment composed  of  two  battalions,  of  six 
companies  each,  which  should  bear  the 
name  of  Pujnls  of  the  Guard.  This  corps 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  Young  Guard,  except  as  to 
the  pay,  which  was  less.  Among  other 
qualifications  requisite  to  admission  among 
the  Pupils,  it  was  necessary  to  be  the  son, 
or  at  least  the  nephew,  of  a  soldier  who 
had  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  know 
how  to  read  and  write  correctly,  to  be 
less  than  five  feet  high,  and  to  have  been 
duly  vaccinated.  Ten  complete  years 
was  the  minimum,  and  sixteen  the  maxi- 
mum age  for  admission. 

The  uniform  consisted  of  a  green  coat, 
with  a  yellow  border,  a  shako  and  gaiters, 
with  wide  pantaloons  of  the  same  color  as 
the  coat ;  the  subalterns  were  entitled  to 
wear  a  sabre  only;  the  sword  was  the 
weapon  of  the  officers.  The  corporals, 
quarter-masters,  sergeants  and  sergeant- 
majors  were  chosen  according  to  merit 
and  seniority.  The  officers,  from  the 
grade  of  sub-lieutenant  to  that  of  colonel, 
were  named  by  the  Emperor,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minister  of  war. 
Particular  regulations  were  to  govern  this 
corps,  if  it  should  ever  enter  upon  actual 
service.  The  decree  terminated  in  these 
words:  "There  shall  be  no  grenadiers." 
This  clause  sounded  almost  like  a  jest, 
and  the  following  might  have  been  added, 
with  equal  certamty  of  its  being  obeyed : 
"  Moustachios  shall  not  be  rigorously  re- 
quired." 

This   regunent  in  miniature  had  been 
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ommized  at  YensuUes.  The  brave  colo- 
nel Bardm  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  it ;  the  chef  de  hataillon,  Dibbets,  was 
named  major.  The  greater  number  of 
the  officers  had  been  chosen  from  among 
the  scholars  of  St.  Cyr  and  Fontainbleau. 
This  body  of  little  infantry  was  soon  in- 
creased to  four  thousand  men.  After- 
ward the  Emperor  augmented  it  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  the  close  of  1812,  it  was 
oomposed  of  eiffht  battalions  of  eight  com- 
panies each.  The  Pupils  had  a  sub-lieu- 
teoanty  a  band  of  musicians,  fifers,  drum- 
mers, a  drum-major,  and  even  sappers. 
A  simple  tri-colored  banner  supplied  the 
place  of  a  standard,  as  a  new  regiment 
eoaid  receive  its  eagle  only  at  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  latter  never  granted 
one*  imless  it  had  been  merited  upon  the 
fidd  of  battle. 

The  four  regiments  of  the  Old  Guard 
were  already  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  Tuilleries,  when  the 
spectators  beheld  with  surprise  a  regiment 
of  little  foot-soldiers,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  scarcely  fourteen  years,  defile  from 
the  gate  of  the  Pont  Royal,  and  approach 
m  good  order.  From  their  erect  and  mili- 
tary bearing  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  old  troops,  such  were  the  regularity  of 
thdr  movements,  and  the  uniformity  of 
their  march.  One  would  have  thought 
them  a  corps  of  the  Guard  under  arms, 
seen  through  an  opera-glass  reversed. 

First  came  a  platoon  of  sappers — fair- 
haired  boys,  with  fur  bonnets,  whose 
beardless  chins  and  roguish  mien  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  terrible  air 
wliich  they  endeavored  to  assume ;  then, 
a  drum-mAJor,  four  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  who,  as  he  passed  before  his  col- 
league of  the  Old  Guard,  a  veritable  colos- 
sus, twirled  his  staff  above  his  head  with 
extraordinary  velocity,  as  if  challenging 
him  to  a  trial  of  skill.  He  was  followed 
by  his  drummers,  beating  La  Favorite, 
that  march  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Old 
Guard,  a  true  funeral  knell  to  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  battalions.  The  band  of 
music  came  next ;  it  was  without  its  bass 
drum,  because  none  of  the  performers  had 
the  strength  to  bear  this  heavy  instrument. 
After  these  rode  the  staff,  followed  by  the 
reghnent  with  musket  upon  shoulder. 

These  embryo  heroes  formed  themselves 
m  order  of  battle,  in  front  of  the  first 


regiment  of  grenadiers,  not  a  man  of  whom 
was  less  than  six  feet  in  heiirht.  At  the 
sight  of  these  children  the  old  soldiers 
smiled,  and  whispers  ran  from  rank  to 
rank;  but  the  drummers  having  beaten 
the  march  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor,  all  became  silent  and  motionless. 
Napoleon  rode  directly  to  the  Pupils,  who 
had  opened  their  ranks  to  receive  him ;  he 
dismounted,  spoke  a  few  words  to  Colonel 
Bardin,  and,  accompanied  by  the  staff  of 
the  regiment,  commenced  his  inspection. 
Suddenly  taking  a  little  corporal  by  the 
ear,  and  drawing  him  gently  forward : 

"How  old  are  you,  master  blondT*  he 
said  to  him,  in  a  tone  almost  of  severity. 

"My  Emperor,  I  was  thirteen  the 
20th  of  last  March,  the  birthday  of  the 
King  of  Rome." 

"  Why  did  you  laugh  a  moment  since, 
when  I  was  speaking  to  your  colonel  ?" 

"Sire,  it  was  from  pleasure  at  seeing 
you  ?" 

"  And  if  I  should  send  you  to  the 
guard-house,  when  you  reach  Versailles, 
to  teach  you  that  a  subaltern  officer  should 
not  laugh  in  the  ranks,  what  then  would 
you  say  V* 

"  My  Emperor,  I  should  say  that  I  was 
very  fortunate,  for  that  would  prove  that 
you  had  noticed  me." 

"  The  little  fellow  has  an  answer  for 
every  thing,"  said  Napoleon,  pleasantly  ; 
and  he  walked  onward. 

At  a  sign  from  Major  Dibbets,  the  little 
corporal  returned  to  the  ranks. 

His  inspection  terminated.  Napoleon 
ordered  the  Pupils  to  advance  a  few  paces, 
and  placing  himself  between  them  and  his 
grenadiers,  he  said : 

"  Soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  behold  your 
children!  Their  fathers  died  fighting  at 
your  side  ;  you  will  supply  their  place.  In 
you  they  will  find  at  once  an  example  and 
a  support.  Be  their  guardians !  In  imi- 
tating you,  they  will  be  brave ;  in  listen- 
ing to  your  counsels,  they  will  become  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  world.  I  have  con- 
fided to  them  the  safety  of  my  son,  as  I 
have  confided  mine  to  you.  With  them 
I  shall  have  no  fear  for  him,  as  with  you  I 
have  no  fear  for  myself.  I  ask  your 
friendship  and  protection  for  them." 

At  these  words,  deafening  shouts  of 
"  Vice  VEmpereur!  Vive  h  Roi  de  Rome  /" 
burst  from  the  ranks.     Napoleon  with  a 
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gesture  restrained  tliis  enthusiasm ;  then, 
turning  towards  the  pupils : 

"  And  you,  my  chQdren  !"  he  resumed, 
with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion  ;  **  by 
attaching  you  to  my  Guard,  I  give  you  a 
difficult  duty  to  fulfill,  but  I  depend  upon 
you ;  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  one  day 
said  of  you — *  these  children  are  worthy 
of  their  fathers.'  " 

Frenzied  acclamations  followed  this 
harangue.  Napoleon  at  once  directed  his 
aid-de-camp,  the  Count  of  Lobau,  to  com- 
mand them  to  defile  before  him,  and  the 
Pupils,  the  heroes  of  the  day,  marched  in 
good  order  and  with  great  regularity  at 
the  head  of  the  Old  Guard.  Scarcely 
had  the  drummers  of  the  first  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  which  followed  them,  arrived 
opposite  the  group  of  the  Imperial  staflf, 
when  a  boy  from  among  the  crowd,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  leaving  his  comrades, 
advanced  timidly  toward  Napoleon,  and 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  held  out 
his  cap  toward  him,  upon  which  he  had 
placed  a  petition. 

"  Ah,  ha  !**  said  the  Emperor,  with  a 
smile,  "here  is  a  little  fellow  who  has 
ambition  already !  he  is  beginning  early !" 
Then  addressing  another  aid-de-camp,  he 
added :  "  Durosnel,  see  what  the  lad 
wants.'* 

The  latter  approached  the  boy,  took  his 
petition,  addressed  a  few  words  to  him, 
and  then  returning  to  the  Emperor,  said : 

*'  Sire,  it  is  an  orphan." 

"An  orphan!"  said  Napoleon,  extend- 
ing his  hand,  "give  me  the  paper." 

And  unfolding  the  petition,  he  read  as 
follows : 

"  To  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Rome,  at 
his  domicil  of  the  Tuilleries  in  Paris. 

"  Sire — Pierre  Mouscadet,  aged  eleven 
campaigns,  exclusive  proprietor  of  five 
wounds  not  mortal,  and  foot  grenadier  of 
the  1st  of  the  Old  Guard  of  your  honored 
father,  who  with  his  own  hand  bestowed 
the  cross  upon  your  petitioner  at  the 
camp  of  Boulogne,  informs  your  majesty 
that  he  has  just  inherited  a  nephew, 
whom  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of, 
seeing  that  he  is  at  present  under  march- 
ing orders. 

"  Sire,  the  said  nephew  is  for  the  pre- 
sent an  enfant  de  troupe,  and  already  one 
of  your  most  profound  admirers.  Bloud 
by  nature,  in  height  one  metre  fturV.^- 


three  centimetres,  and  he  has  been  vacci- 
nated according  to  the  rules,  by  the  aid- 
major.     The  said  nephew  will  indubitably 
make  a  good  soldier.     He  knows  how  io 
read  and  to  write,  and  possesses  a  know- 
ledge of  the  respect  due  to  his  immediate 
chiefs,  and  to  the  heir-presumptive  of  the 
empire.     For  this  reason  your  petitioner 
prays  you  to  have  the  goodness  to  permit 
his  nephew,  Francois  Mouscadet,  bearer 
of  this  present  writing,  to  be  incorporated 
with  all  speed  mto  the  corps  of  the  Pupils 
of  the  Guard,  which  is  your  guard,  and 
whose    head-quarters    are   at  Versailles. 
Your  petitioner  promises  you  that  he  wiD 
do  honor  to  the  regiment,  and  that  he  will 
never  pout  in  the  service  of  your  Imperial, 
royal  and  Roman  person. 

"  Sire,  excuse  me  if  I  simply  place  mj 
mark  at  the  end  of  this  petition ;  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  I  was  obliged  to  sign  my 
engagement  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  which 
has  not  prevented  it  from  being  good  and 
valid,  as  you  may  learn  from  your  hon- 
ored father,  our  worthy  Emperor,  with 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  slightly  ac- 
quainted. 

"Sire,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
Pierre  Mouscadet,  marked  as  below,  and 
barracked  at  Courbevois. 

"At  the  barracks,  15th  August,  1811, 
day  of  Saint  Napoleon,  the  Jtte  of  your 
honored  father. 

his 
Pierre     X     Mouscadet. 
mark." 

Napoleon  had  smiled  more  than  once 
during  the  reading  of  this  epistle,  and 
when  he  had  reperused  the  address,  "To 
his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Rome,  at  his 
domicil  of  the  Tuilleries  in  Paris,"  he  said, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  **Why,  it  is  not 
for  me." 

Still,  he  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to 
the  boy,  who  stood  motionless  in  his  place, 
and  said  to  him  : 

"Approach,  my  little  friend.  Your 
name  is  Francois,  then,  and  you  are  the 
nephew  of  Pierre  Mouscadet,  a  grenadier 
of  my  Guard." 

"  Yes,  my  Emperor,"  replied  the  boy 
timidly,  turning  his  leather  cap  in  his  little 
hands. 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  tell  your  uncle 
^  that  he  is  a  blockhead." 
\     ^'X^*^,  XK^  "^m^^x^x"    ^\\d  the  child 
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cast  his  eyes  to  the  ground.  Napoleon, 
smiling  at  his  simplicity,  rejoined. 

*'  Henceforth,  when  he  has  anything  to 
ask  for,  it  is  to  me,  to  me  alone,  do  you 
hear,  that  he  should  apply.'' 

"  Yes,  my  Emperor.*' 

"  Still,  the  commission  of  Master  Pierre 
Mouscadet  shall  be  punctually  executed ; 
for,  after  all,  it  would  be  unjust  that  you 
diould  suffer  by  your  uncle's  stupidity. 

Then,  addressing  his  aid-de-camp,  and 
placing  in  his  hands  the  petition  of  the 
old  soldier: 

"  Lauriston/'  he  said,  "  conduct  the 
petitioner  at  once  to  my  son;  you  will 
afterwards  bring  him  here  again." 

The  general  now  led  Kttle  Fran9ois  into 
the  chamber  of  his  majesty,  then  six 
months  old,  whom  he  found  sleeping  in 
his  cradle,  surrounded  by  the  ladies  at- 
tached to  hb  service.  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  accordance  with  etiquette, 
placed  the  petition  respectfully  at  the  feet 
of  the  child,  who,  waking  in  an  ill  humor, 
uttered  a  long,  loud  scream.  The  aid-de- 
camp, thinking  his  errand  duly  executed, 
led  little  Francois  back  to  the  Emperor, 
who  was  busied  in  watching  the  light 
artillery,  as  they  defiled  before  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  at  once,  turning  to 
the  aid-de-camp,  '*have  you  done  as  I 
directed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"What  did  his  majesty,  the  King  of 
Rome,  answer  ?" 

**  Sire,  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Rome, 
answered  nothing." 

*'  Well,"  replied  Napoleon,  smiling, 
"silence  rives  consent.  Lauriston,  you 
will  lay  this  petition  before  me  this  even- 
ing, that  it  may  pass  through  the  requisite 
forms.  As  for  you,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Francois,  "  go  and  rejoin  your  comrades, 
and  take  care  that  you  are  not  run  over  by 
the  cavalry  that  I  see  approaching  yon- 
der." 

Napoleon  gazed  after  the  boy  as  he 
disappeared,  ninning  with  all  his  might 
through  the  ranks  of  the  last  battalion  of 
grenadiers ;  and  when  he  had  lost  sight  of 
him,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  lively  interest, 
**  I  will  wager  that  he  is  not  a  blockhead ! 
But  his  uncle  is,  not  the  less,  one  of  my 
braves,  and  I  wish  him  to  be  satisfied  with 


me. 


Immediately  after  the  review,  the  Pu- 


pils entered  upon  their  duties  about  the 
person  of  the  King  of  Rome.  The  Em- 
press' ladies  in  waiting  took  great  notice 
of  these  little  soldiers,  whom  they  thought 
charming.  They  handled  their  little  musk- 
ets, they  pitied  them,  they  consoled  them, 
and  on  the  following  day,  when  the  com- 
pany, having  been  relieved  from  guard, 
and  replaced  by  another,  returned  to  the 
military  school,  instead  of  finding  car- 
tridges in  their  cartridge-boxes,  they  found 
them  filled  with  marbles,  chocolate- drops, 
sugared  almonds,  and  bonbons  of  every 
description. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  young  Francois 
Mouscadet  took  his  place  among  the  Pu- 
pils, after  having  passed  the  requisite  ex- 
amination. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  GRENADIER. 


In  the  first  regiment  of  the  foot  grena- 
diers of  the  Old  Guard,  there  was  a  soldier, 
named  Pierre  Mouscadet,  who  was  what, 
in  military  phrase,  is  called  an  old  mous- 
tache. Having  set  out,  in  17 92,  with  the 
first  battalion  of  volunteers,  Mouscadet 
had  not  left  his  colors  for  a  single  moment ; 
and  still  it  was  not  until  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  that  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Guard ;  for,  unfortunately  for  him,  his 
education  had  been  sadly  neglected ;  he 
could  not  even  write  his  name.  Mouscadet, 
therefore,  could  hope  for  no  higher  grade 
than  that  of  officer  of  the  sentry- box,  as  the 
common  soldiers  were  sometimes  called. 

He  was  in  garrison  at  Courbevois,  when 
one  morning  the  wagon-master  brought 
him  a  letter,  post-marked  Saint-Jean- 
Brevelay,  a  large  borough  situated  near 
Vannes,  in  Lower  Brittany,  and  the  native 
place  of  the  old  soldier.  It  was  the  first 
letter  that  he  had  received  since  he  had 
been  in  the  service,  and  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  at  its  reception.  He  went  to 
the  quartermaster  of  his  company,  and 
begged  him  to  read  it.  It  was  from  the 
schoolmaster  of  Saint-Jean-Brevelay,  who 
informed  him  that  his  brother,  FranQois, 
was  very  ill,  and  that  he  wished  to  see 
him  before  he  died.  Mouscadet  had  an 
excellent  heart,  and  although  he  had  not 
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seen  his  brother  since  childhood,  he  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  With  the  school- 
master's letter  in  his  hand*  he  appeared 
before  his  captain,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
month's  furlough.  Two  days  after,  Mous- 
cadet,  with  his  pipe  in  hisjmouth,  his  knap- 
sack on  his  back,  and  a  stout  staff  in  his 
hand,  was  upon  the  road  to  Brittany, 
marching  sadly  onward,  in  harmony  with 
his  reflections.  On  the  tenth  day  of  his 
journey,  he  reached  Saint-Jean-Brevelay, 
and  found  without  difficulty  the  cottage  in 
which  he  was  bom ;  but,  alas !  Francois 
was  dying,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  press 
his  hand,  and  to  say,  with  a  faint  voice — 

"  Brother,  I  thank  you  for  having  come. 
That  \a  all  that  my  poor  Jeanne  left  me 
when  she  died  ;  I  give  him  to  you." 

Francois  was  unable  to  say  more.  A 
few  moments  afterward  he  breathed  his 
last. 

The  bequest  which  Pierre's  brother  had 
left  him,  was  a  stout,  ruddy-cheeked  boy, 
who  had  gazed  with  an  air  of  wonder  upon 
this  sad  scene,  without  appearing  to  com- 
prehend it ;  the  little  fellow  seemed  more 
occupied  with  the  uniform  of  the  grena- 
dier, than  with  the  irreparable  loss  which 
he  had  just  suffered. 

On  the  following  da}^,  when  Mouscadet 
had  paid  the  last  duties  to  his  brother, 
he  was  seated  before  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, tranquilly  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
watching  his  nephew,  who,  with  the  care- 
lessness natural  to  his  age,  was  playing 
with  a  large  dog  that  belonged  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

"What  the  d— 1  shall  I  do  with  the 
fellow  ?"  he  said  to  himself,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  passed  in  deep  reflection.  "  I 
will  never  abandon  the  son  of  my  poor 
Fran9ois  ;  that  is  indubitable.  I  have  only 
my  rations  to  share  with  him,  but  as  long 
as  there  is  enough  for  one,  there  will  be 
enough  for  two,  and  if  the  rogue  eats  for 
four,  why,  he  must  make  it  up  in  potatoes 
— that  is  not  the  difficulty — it  remains  to 
be  seen  if  the  colonel  will  receive  him  into 
the  regiment  in  the  capacity  of  enfant  de 
troupe.  Never  mind,  I  will  carry  him  with 
me  to  Courbevois  ;  I  will  dress  him  care- 
fully when  I  arrive,  and  then  I  will  pre- 
sent him  to  the  major." 

Delighted  with  his  idea,  Mouscadet 
fastened  on  his  knapsack,  paid  a  last  visit 
to  his  brother's  grave,  thanked  ttie  acViooV- 


maater  for  the  cares  which  he  had  ren- 
dered him,  and,  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
retook  the  road  to  Paris. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
nephew,  when  he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
steeple  of  Saint-Jean-Brevelay,  "  what  is 
your  name,  my  little  fellow  ?" 

"Francois,'  replied  the  orphan,  cling- 
mg  to  the  arm  of  the  old  soldier. 

"  Well,  Francois,  I  forewarn  you,  that 
it  is  something  of  a  stretch  from  here  to 
head-quarters  ;  try,  then,  to  measure  yonr 
step  by  mine,  which  I  will  consequently 
moderate ;  that  will  make  you  grow ;  and 
height — do  you  see,  my  friend  Fran^ds— 
height  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  if 
you  would  join  the  Grenadiers.  Would 
yourlike  to  be  a  grenadier  ?" 

"A  grenadier?  are  you  a  grenadier, 
uncle  ?" 

"  Rather  so,  my  nephew !"  replied 
Mouscadet,  passing  the  palm  of  his  hand 
complacently  across  his  thick,  black  mous- 
tache. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  should  like  to  be  a  grena- 
dier. I  should  like  to  have  a  fine  coat, 
and  a  sharp  sabre,  as  you  have." 

"  You  are  by  no  means  dainty,  my  lad. 
Well,  let  me  arrange  business  with  the 
major,  who  is  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
little  corporal,  for,  d'ye  see,  my  puppet, 
the  little  corporal  can  as  easily  make  a 
quartermaster  of  the  Guard,  as  he  can 
make  a  monarch  in  Europe ;  the  main 
thing  is  to  profit  by  the  moment.  I  have 
my  idea  ;  but  that  it  may  be  completely 
successful,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  stretch 
your  legs  a  little  more  quickly  than  you 
do,  and  march  straight  forward,  physically 
as  well  as  morally;  otherwise  the  little 
corporal  will  never  make  your  fortune." 

"  Yes,  uncle,"  repUed  little  Francois, 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
step  with  the  old  grenadier. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  business.  The 
boy  was  already  completely  out  of  breath, 
when  Mouscadet,  judging  that  his  nephew 
could  not  travel  long  at  that  rate,  seated 
him  astride  his  knapsack,  and  continued 
his  march  at  a  quicker  pace. 

During  their  journey  the  old  soldier 
became  more  and  more  attached  to 
Francois,  on  account  of  his  gaiety,  his 
resolution,  and  the  courage  with  which  he 
supported  the  fatigues  of  the  road.  Thus 
^\,\vey  «Lt  Uat  reached  Courbevois.     Little 
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Francois  was  an  orphan  no  longer ;  lie  had 
found  a  father  in  his  uncle,  and  friends  in 
his  comrades  the  gprenadiers. 

Mouscadet's  first  care  was  to  present 
his  protege  to  the  major,  who  admitted 
him  at  once  among  the  enfantt  de  troupe 
of  the  regiment,  with  half  pay.  But  at 
this  time  peace  was  not  of  long  duration  in 
France.  They  soon  spoke  of  a  new  war, 
and  for  the  first  time  m  his  life  Francois' 
uncle  did  not  receive  the  news  with  plea- 
sure. He  was  no  longer  alone.  Should 
he  expose  this  child  to  the  fatigues  of 
forced  marches,  to  the  privations  of  the 
bivouac,  to  the  chances  of  battle?  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  have  him  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Pupils  of  the  Guard. 

*'  Now,  since  the  regiment/'  he  said  to 
himself,  ''is  no  other  than  the  guard  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  it  is  to  his  Roman  ma- 
jesty directly  that  I  must  apply,  because 
if  the  son  has  no  right  to  receive  my  pe- 
tition, I  have  still  a  resource  in  the  father, 
who  has  as  yet  refused  me  nothing,  per- 
haps, because  I  have  never  asked  him  for 
anything." 

Satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  Pierre 
Mouscadet  sought  out  a  quartermaster  of 
his  battalion,  who  was  renowned  for  the 
beauty  of  his  penmanship,  and  dictated  to 
him  the  petition  which  we  have  given 
above.  The  sole  question  now  was  bow 
to  send  it  by  some  sure  hand  to  the  Em- 
peror. A  grand  review  of  the  Guard 
having  been  appointed  for  the  following 
Sunday,  the  occasion  seemed  an  auspicious 
one.  The  reader  has  seen  the  manner  in 
which  Napoleon  received  the  petition  of 
the  old  soldier,  as  well  as  the  result  which 
followed.  Mouscadet,  now  tranquil  as  to 
the  lot  of  his  adopted  son,  departed  gayly 
the  following  year  for  the  Russian  cam- 
paign— a  campaign  which  was  destined  to 
be  as  fatal  in  its  results  as  it  was  admirable 
in  its  conception. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ACTXTAL   SmVIOK. 


Young  Francois,  who  was  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  had  made 
rapid  progress.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
wiB  a  corporal,  and  at  the  commencement 


of  1813  he  was  the  best  drill-sergeant  of 
the  battalion.  He  had  often  written  to 
his  uncle,  but  his  letters  had  never  been 
answered.  In  the  mean  while  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Moscow  occurred. 
Napoleon  had  returned  in  haste  to  Paris 
to  organize  a  new  army.  France  had  lost 
her  men ;  she  ^ve  her  children ;  and  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Guard, 
placed  upon  a  war  footing,  joined  the 
army  which  was  approaching  the  borders 
of  the  Saale.  Conquerors  at  Lutzen,  at 
Bautzen,  and  at  Dresden,  these  noble 
youths  did  what  their  fathers  had  so  often 
done ;  they  crushed  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian phalanxes;  but  the  fatal  hour  had 
struck.  Entire  Europe  had  basely  co- 
alesced against  France.  What  had  become 
of  Pierre  Mouscadet  in  the  midst  of  these 
sanguinary  calamities?  Was  his  young 
protege  an  orphan  a  second  time  ? 

"  If  I  had  had  the  honor  of  belonging 
to  the  war  battalion  of  the  Pupils,"  said 
Francois  to  himself,  "if  I  had  been  at 
Leipsic,  I  should  have  heard  something 
about  my  uncle  Pierre.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  strong  enough,  and  have  cour- 
age enough,  to  do  something  else  beside 
teach  the  step  in  12  time  to  these  babes 
in  the  barracks.  There  is  a  new  army 
forming  they  say ;  I  should  like  to  join  it 
this  time,  if  it  were  only  as  a  simple 
musketeer." 

Accordingly,  one  day  our  young  ser- 
geant heard  that  the  Emperor  was  to  hunt 
the  next  moraing  in  the  forest  of  Sartory. 
The  Pupils  were  not  in  the  habit  of  loung- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Versailles ;  they  never 
left  their  quarters  except  to  promenade  in 
a  body,  with  the  drummer  at  their  head. 
Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned,  when,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  moment  when  he  could 
not  be  seen,  Francois  descended  into  a 
back  court  of  the  quarters,  clambered  up  a 
tree,  from  the  tree  to  the  wall,  and  with 
a  leap  found  himself  on  the  plain  below. 
He  soon  reached  the  forest  of  Sartory,  and 
placing  himself  in  ambush  behind  the 
statue  of  the  chevalier  Bemin,  which  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  sheet  of 
water  called  Des  Suisses,  before  which  the 
imperial  train  must  necessarily  pass,  he 
waited  with  patience,  while  he  rehearsed 
in  his  memory  the  words  which  he  intend- 
ed to  address  to  Napoleon,  and  upon  the 
effect  of  which  he  counted  with  the  utmost 
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certainty.  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when 
the  gallop  of  several  horses  was  heard. 
It  was  the  Emperor  with  his  suit.  FranQois 
advanced  and  stood  motionless,  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  soldier  without  arms.  Napole- 
on, surprised  at  meeting  a  Pupil  of  the 
Guard  in  this  spot,  paused,  frowned,  and 
inquired  in  a  stem  tone  : 

"What  are    you  doing    here,   young 
man  ?" 

Francois,  with  both  heels  in  line,  his 
chest  advanced,  the  back  of  his  right  hand 
to  his  shako,  replied  calmly : 
**  Sire,  I  was  waiting  for  you." 
**  Ah !"  rejoined  the  Emperor,  who  did 
not  expect  such  a  reply,  "  but  why  are 
you  out  of  your  quarters  at  this  hour  ?" 
"  To  speak  to  your  majesty." 
"  How  did  you  leave  them  ?"  cried  the 
Emperor,  impatiently. 

"  Sire,  by  leaping  over  the  wall." 
"  Young  man,"  said  Napoleon,  who 
now  remarked  the  lozenge-shaped  band 
upon  the  pupil's  sleeve,  **  such  an  act  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  a  subaltern 
officer  is  unpardonable!  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  should  set  an  example  of 
discipline  to  the  rest  ?" 

"  I  know  it,  sire ;  but  it  was  necessary 
above  all  things  that  I  should  speak  with 
your  majesty.* 

"  Be  quick,  then !  what  do  you  want?" 
"The  honor,  sire,  of  joining  the  war 
battalion  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Guard,  of 
fighting  against  your  majesty's  enemies, 
and  of  dying,  if  necessary,  in  defense  of 
my  country.* 

At  these  words,  uttered  as  they  were, 
with  an  accent  truly  heroic,  the  expression 
of  the  Emperor's  features  changed;  his 
glance,  so  stem  a  moment  before,  became 
mild  and  almost  afifectionate. 

"  Your  name,  young  man  ?"  he  said. 
"  Fran9ois  Mouscadet,  nephew  of  Pierre 
Mouscadet,  grenadier  of  the  11th  regi- 
ment of  the  Old  Guard." 

"Indeed!"  cried  the  Emperor;  and 
turning  toward  the  grand  huntsman,  he 
addressed  a  few  words  to  him  with  a 
smile;  then  resuming  his  serious  air,  he 
added  coldly : 

"  Frangois,  you  will  at  once  retum  to 
your  quarters." 
"Yes,  sire." 

"  You  will  tell  the  adjutant  to  place 
you  in  the  guard-house.'* 


"  Yes,  iire." 

"  B^one !  I  will  remember  you."   And^ 
Napoleon  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

FranQois,    transpoited    with    joy,    re* 
tu%d  to  his  quarters,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  the  adjutant  of  the  guuti,  who  placed 
him  under  arrest.     But  what  was  this  to 
him  ?     The  Emperor  had  said  to  him,  "  I 
will  remember  you,"  and  these  words  were 
a  sufficient  consolation.     He  remained  in 
confinement  for  eight  days ;  on  the  ninth 
he  was  summoned  before  Colonel  Bardin, 
who  embraced  him,  and   placed  in  his 
hands  a  lieutenant's  brevet  in  the  corps  of 
the  Pupils,  with  written  directions  for  his 
route  to  join  the  battalion  of  war. 

Words  can  scarcely  describe  Francois 
happiness  at  first  wearing  an  epaulette 
upon  his  shoulders.     His  joy  approached 
delirium.     He  was  an  officer  in  the  guard 
of  the  King  of  Rome.     It  was  a  hundred 
times  more  than  he  had  dared  to  hope 
for.     He  wrote  to  Pierre  Mouscadet  in- 
forming him  of  what  had  passed,  adding 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  meet  him  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  prove  to  bun  that 
he  was  worthy  of  being  his  nephew.     The 
old  soldier  showed  Francois*  letter  to  his 
whole  company,   swearing  that   he  was 
ready  to  be  killed  for  the  use  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  demeaned  himself  so  agreeably 
towards  a  nephew  who  was  the  son  of  his 
own  brother. 

The  campaign  of  1814,  during  which  a 
single  army  disputed  every  foot  of  ground 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe, 
seems  truly  fabulous.  The  second  bat- 
talion of  the  Pupils  had  been  summoned 
into  the  field,  as  the  first  had  been  the 
preceding  year,  and  both  were  embodied 
in  the  war  battalion  of  the  Guard. 

One  day,  in  the  plains  of  Champagne, 
Napoleon  wishing  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  a  particu- 
lar movement,  directed  a  battalion  of  his 
Old  Guard  to  advance,  at  the  same  time 
sending  forward  a  company  of  its  Pupils 
as  tirailleurs.  This  company  was  Fran- 
cois' !  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  sec  those 
brave  youths  deliver  their  fire  with  such 
coolness  against  the  Russians,  who  were 
twice  their  size  and  triple  their  age ;  to 
see  them  take  aim  with  as  much  calmness 
as  if  they  were  engaged  at  a  game  of  mar- 
bles, while  the  old  grenadiers,  with  musket 
\m^il  «xycl,  «:9(Qit^  with  impatience  the 
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order  to  advance,  cheered  them  with  their 
Toices,  all  watching  with  paternal  eye,  lest 
they  should  he  surprised  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry. 

The   engagement  was  long  and   san- 
guinary, but  the  Pupils  of  the  Guard  be- 
haved so  bravely  that  the  success  of  the 
movement  was  insured.     Stationed  in  the 
rear  upon  a  slight  eminence,  Napoleon  had 
watched  the  whole  a£fair.    After  the  ac- 
tion he  approached  to  congratulate  them. 
As  he  reached  the  front  of  the  battalion  of 
his  grenadiers,  a  young  officer  of  the  Pu- 
pils was  carried  by  upon  a  litter  formed  of 
crossed  muskets;   he   had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  had  refused  to  be  carried  from 
the  field  of  battle  until  after  the  retreat  of 
the   Russians,   and    notwithstanding    his 
painful  condition  had  not  ceased  to  cry, 
"  Vive  VEmpereur  !  vive  la  France .'" 

Napoleon  approached  to  address  him, 
when  a  grenadier  suddenly  stepped  from 
the  ranks,  rushed  wildly  towards  the 
wounded  boy,  and  clasped  him  in  his 
arms  with  the  liveliest  emotion.  It  was 
Pierre  Mouscadet ;  he  had  recomiized  his 
nephew,  but  the  next  moment  he  beheld 
Napoleon  standing  near  him,  and  casting 
upon  him  one  of  his  flashing  glances. 

"  Pardon,  excuse  me,  my  Emperor !" 
said  the  old  soldier,  in  a  tone  trembling 
with  fear  and  emotion ;  "  I  have  left  the 
ranks  without  permission ;  I  ought  to  be 
» punished,  but  it  is  my  nephew,  it  is  little 
Francois,  my  adopted  son ;  I  could  not  re- 
strain myself,  I  was  carried  away." 

"  Silence  1"  said  Napoleon,  sternly.  Then 
taking  the  hand  of  the  wounded  youth: 
**  Captain  Francois,"  he  said,  emphasizing 
the  word  which  announced  the  run k  which 
he  ffave  to  him,  "this  cross  has  been 
waitmg  for  you  smce  our  interview  in  the 
forest  of  Sartory;  receive  it  from  my 
hand." 

Big  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  Pierre 
Mouscadet,  and  he  stammered  forth : 

"My  Emperor,  I  received  the  same 
honor  from  you  at  Boulogne,  but  I  was 
then  a  man,  and  Francois  is  but  a  child. 
Well,  I  have  left  the  ranks  without  per- 
mission.    I  ought  to  be  '* — 

"Adieu,  Captain  Francois,"  resumed 
Napoleon,  without  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  ffrenadier,  "we  will  meet  soon 
again,  I  nope." 


"  Pardon  me,  excuse  me,  my  Emperor ; 
I  have  left  the  ranks,  I  ought  " — 

Napoleon,  who  wished  only  to  recom- 
pense, interrupted  the  old  soldier,  saying 
in  an  impatient  tone : 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Did  you  not  see 
the  sign  I  gave  you  to  approach  and  em- 
brace your  nephew?  Silence  then,  and 
return  to  the  ranks !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THIRTY  YEARS  AFTER. 


Some  days  since,  as  I  crossed  the  Square 
Dauphin6  at  Versailles,  I  observed  a  man 
with  a  wooden  leg,  standing  as  if  in  con- 
templation before  the  colossal  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Hoche  ;  I  thought  I  recognized  him. 
Although  attired  in  citizen's  dress,  yet  he 
wore  upon  his  head  a  policeman's  cap  of 
dark  green  leather,  ornamented  with  a  yel- 
low tassel,  and  bordered  by  an  edging  of 
the  same  color.     I  approached  him. 

"  Good  day,  captain,"  I  said,  cordially 
reaching  him  my  hand,  "do  you  not  re- 
cognize me  ?" 

Captain  Francois,  for  it  was  he,  gazed 
upon  me,  at  first,  with  hesitation,  then 
casting  his  arms  about  my  neck,  he  em- 
braced me. 

"  Parbleu !"  he  cried,  "  I  remember  you 
now." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  smiling,  "  it  is  I,  in- 
deed, with  thirty  years  more  upon  my 
head." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  captain,  raising  his 
eyes  sadly  towards  heaven,  "do  not  let 
us  speak  of  those  times !" 

"  On  the  contrary,  let  us  speak  of  them 
always." 

The  brave  captain  then  informed  me, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  wound  which 
he  had  received  in  Champagne,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  lose  his  leg ;  that  after  the 
events  of  1815,  he  had  retired  to  Ver- 
sailles with  his  uncle  Pierre,  who  died  not 
long  after ;  that,  finally,  he  had  married, 
and  had  had  a  son. 

Here  the  captain  drooped  his  head 
sadly,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

"  And  this  son  ?"  I  asked. 

"Died  in  Africa — ^the  Arabs  assassin- 
[  ated  him.'' 
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In  order  to  turn  the  conversation  from 
a  subject  so  painful,  I  hastened  to  add  : 

"  It  seems  as  if  I  still  saw  the  Pupils  of 
the  Guard,  marching  through  the  park,  in 
winter,  with  their  handsome  green  uni- 
forms"— 

"  Ma  foi  r  he  cried,  intermpUng  me. 


"I  had  mine  all  complete,  a  short  tiiti^ 
ago ;  but  as  I  am  not  rich,  I  tried  to  ixittx 
it  to  some  use,  and  see !" — ^here  the  captam 
uncovered  his  head,  and  pointed  compla. 
centlj  to  his  leathern  cap — **  see !  this  is 
ail  I  could  get  in  exchange  for  it." 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  AURORA  BOREAUS. 


The  air  is  sharp — the  cloudless  night 

All  glittering  with  a  frosty  light. 

The  sky  above  is  deeply  blue, 

And  crisp  and  cold  the  stars  look  through. 

The  sun  hath  had  no  power  to-day 

To  melt  the  crusted  snow  away  ; 

And  on  its  glancing  surface  bright 

Sparkles  like  gems  the  clear  starlight. 

The  trees  with  icy  beads  are  strung 

From  branch  and  spray  unnumbered  hung. 

Maria,  upon  thy  wondering  sight 
What  vision  breaks  this  silent  night  ? 
Her  eyes,  so  exquisitely  clear. 
Are  raised  to  heaven.     It  is  not  fear. 
It  is  not  joy  ;  perhaps  the  twain — 
Some  wish  yet  undefined  as  vain, 
Some  quick,  unspeakable  surprise. 
That  fixes  thus  her  ardent  eyes. 

A  vision,  never  seen  before, 
Spreads  half  the  wide  horizon  o*er ; 
A  light,  like  torches  waved  on  high. 
To  light  some  herald  through  the  sky. 
Or  troops  of  armed  horsemen  prancing. 
With  glittering  spears  and  banners  glan- 
cing; 
Now  brightening  like  the  coming  day, 
Now  fading  like  a  mist  away. 

New  to  her  childish  gaze  the  sight — 
New  all  the  glories  of  the  night — 
For  ay,  till  now,  the  evening  hour 
Hath  found  her  like  a  folded  flower, 
Ere  yet  the  stars  begin  to  peep. 
Wrapped  in  the  honey  dew  of  sleep. 
All  new  to  her  the  wondrous  light. 
The  glory  of  a  winter  night. 
In  mute  perplexity,  apart 
She  stands,  and  in  her  simple  Ticatl 
Can  6nd  no  words  to  speak  the  wonder 


That  hoMs  her  rosy  lips  asunder. 
What  can  she  do  ? — ^how  freely  tell 
The  doubts  that  in  her  bosom  swell  ? 

Come  teeming  now  her  memory  o'er 
All  wondrous  tales  of  fairy  lore — 
Of  palaces  with  gold  bedight. 
And  shining  host  with  banners  bright ; 
And  founts  and  diamond  waterfalls. 
Enchanted  groves  and  glittering  haUs— 
'T^s  all  bewilderment.     But  now 
A  gradual  calmness  lights  her  brow — 
The  spirit's  calmness  softly  shed 
Like  moonlight  on  a  lily-bed. 
She  thinks — perhaps  the  gates  of  heaven 
Are  thus  in  glorious  light  unriven, 
And  there,  to  meet  their  angel  kin. 
That  little  children  enter  in. 
So,  touched  with  awe,  athwart  her  face 
There  steals  a  softer,  soberer  grace  : 
The  sweet  solemnity  she  feels. 
Dimly  a  mystery  reveals. 
And  of  that  mystery  apart. 
Thought  trembles  at  the  young  child's 
heart. 


A  dawning  sense,  a  lesson  new. 
Defining  other  mysteries  too. 
That  evermore  the  earth,  the  air. 
To  her  shall  holier  aspect  wear ; 
And  haply  from  that  blessed  hour 
Shall  kindle  in  her  soul  a  power. 
Whence,  through  the  future's  weal  or  woe, 
Shall  richer  dreams  and  memories  glow. 
Emitting  radiance  from  afar. 
Like  summer's  bow,  or  evening  star ; 
And  bom  of  that  discerned  to-night. 
Shall  come  yet  unrevealed  light ; 
And  future  hours  to  this  return, 
\  TVi'a^.  K^  from  Infancy  may  learn. 
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MACAULAY'S   ESSAYS.* 


Few  books,  within  our  recollection,  have 
>een  looked  for  with  so  much  interest, 
•r  grasped  at  with  so  much  avidity,  as 
fr.  Macaulay's  History.  The  reason  of 
bis  is  obvious  : — Mr.  Macaulay  had  writ- 
3n  somewhat  largely  and  acceptably  on 
istorical  subjects :  he  was  generally  un- 
erstood  to  be  a  man  of  rather  liberal  and 
lopular  principles :  he  was  thought  to  be 
.  ifvriter  of  great  talent,  research  and  ac- 
uracy,  of  a  remarkably  discriminating  and 
oapartial  jud^ent,  and  of  a  most  original, 
iTuliant  and  unpressive  style ;  and  he  was 
eported  to  be  engaged  in  a  work  on  that 
period  of  which  a  good  history  was  most 
ranted.  Two  large  volumes  of  the  work, 
covering,  exclusive  of  the  introductory 
natter,  a  period  of  about  three  years  and 
eleven  months,  have  at  length  appeared, 
ind  we  presume  have,  if  anything,  rather 
lurpassed  the  public  expectations.  To 
paraphrase  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  own 
sentences,!  he  writes  ten  pages  of  history 
where  another  man  writes  one,  and  one  of 
his  pages  is  thought  by  many  to  contain 
u  much  excellence  as  another  man's  ten. 

Lord  Mahon's  work,  so  far  as  we  know, 
was  not  heard  of  by  the  public  until  it 
appeared,  and  has  been  little  noticed  in 
this  country  ainoe  its  appearance.  First 
published  in  1844»  it  has  waited  five  years 
tor  repoUioation  in  America.  At  length 
the  Mlialars.  Appleton,  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  pubUshing  houses  in  the  country, 
have  put  it  forth  m  their  best  style,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  able  and 
judicious  Professor' Reed,  of  Philadelphia, 
s  man  of  extensive  learning  and  excellent 
taste,  and  one  of  the  fairest,  clearest,  calm- 
est minds  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
field  of  American  letters.    The  work  could 


not  have  passed  to  the  public  through 
better  hands,  and  but  that  we  dislike  the 
mode  of  expression,  we  would  add,  those 
hands  could  not  well  have  been  employed 
on  a  more  acceptable  work.  Both  the 
editor  and  the  publishers  are  the  more  en- 
titled to  our  thanks,  forasmuch  as  they 
have  performed  the  task  with  the  prospect 
of  but  a  remote  and  slender  advantage  to 
themselves :  for  it  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed that  a  work  which  had  waited  so  long 
for  a  publisher  should  have  a  very  quick 
or  very  large  sale  when  published .  This 
fact,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
indicate  a  want  of  taste  and  appreciation 
in  the  public  for  historical  literature.  For 
if  Lord  Mahon  has  waited  five  years  to  find 
one  publisher,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  found 
three  publishers  in  as  many  months  ;  and 
four  or  five  large  editions  of  the  latter  arc 
likely  to  be  disposed  of  before  the  half  of 
one  small  edition  of  the  former  shall  have 
been  sold.  Nor  do  the  two  works  differ  more 
in  popularity  than  in  temper  and  style :  Lord 
Mahon  uniformly  writes  like  a  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  Christian;  Mr.  Macau- 
lay writes  just  like  himself;  in  their  views, 
feelings  and  dispositions  they  are  almost 
as  unlike  as  Edmund  Burke  and  Thomas 
Paine ;  in  short,  however  much  we  may 
respect  so  high  an  authority  as  popular 
taste,  we  feel  bound  to  confess,  that  in  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  an  historian  Lord 
Mahon  seems  to  us  as  much  better  than 
Mr.  Macaulay  as  he  is  different  from  him. 
Nor  is  this  conclusion  taken  up  lightly  and 
unadvisedly ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  pretty 
careful  study  and  comparison  of  the  two 
works  :  we  know,  moreover,  that  there  are 
a  few  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion  now  ; 
and  we  have  the  confidence  or  the  vanity 
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to  think  the  number  mil  increase.  The 
book  has  nothing  savoring  of  "  a  nine- days* 
wonder ;"  without  any  of  the  qualities  that 
ordinarily  make  men  mad,  it  has  come  forth 
silently,  and,  we  venture  to  predict,  will 
silently  make  its  way.  Though  but  little 
if  any  longer  than  Mr.  Macaulay's  two 
volumes,  it  covers  a  period  of  nearly  fifty 
years  ;  and  that,  too,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  incompleteness  or  want,  or  a  sacri- 
fice of  any  matter  that  would  add  to  the 
real  interest  or  value  of  the  work.  But 
though  about  the  same  length  as  Mac- 
aulay*s  two  volumes,  it  is  a  book  which 
one  would  naturally  be  much  longer  in 
reading,  because  it  never  puts  one  in  a 
hurry  ;  abounding  in  inculcations  to  linger 
and  contemplate  and  reflect,  it  seldom  if 
ever  leaves  on  the  mind  that  sense  of 
positivenesss  which  men  are  more  apt  to 
crave  than  to  be  the  better  or  wiser  for 
having. 

But  Mr.  Macaulay's  popularity  and 
Lord  Mahon's  merit  entitle  them  to  a 
pretty  thorough  examination  at  our  hands; 
and  such  an  examination  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  them,  as  far  as  our  time 
and  space  and  ability  will  permit.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  discuss  their  respective 
qualities  with  tolerable'candor  and  modera- 
tion ;  though  we  freely  acknowledge  an 
aversion  to  the  one  and  an  attachment  to 
the  other,  which  may  more  or  less  bias  and 
disqualify  our  judgment  concerning  them; 
and  we  shall  deeply  regret,  if,  through 
prejudice  or  prepossession,  we  should  lay 
ourselves  open  to  any  such  impeachment 
of  temper  or  of  sUitement  as  we  shall  feel 
obliged  to  urge  against  one  of  them.  We 
have  thus  taken  care  to  indicate  in  the  out- 
set, "  the  gross  and  scope  of  our  opinion," 
to  the  end  that  if  any  determined  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Macaulay  should  chance 
upon  this  article,  they  may  know  from  the 
beginning  what  they  have  to  expect. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  to  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay in  this  country,  by  an  article  on 
Milton,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view in  1825.  Most  of  the  author's  ad- 
mirers whom  we  have  met  with,  dated 
their  admiration  from  the  reading  of  this 
article  ;  to  this  they  commonly  appealed 
in  justification  of  the  high  praise  which  it 
became  fashionable  to  bestow  upon  him. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  in 
the  article  well  adapted  to  produce  ^xxcYi  ^ 


result.  A  very  small  logic  wielded  with 
surprising  agility,  that  master-weapon  of 
special  pleading,  whereby  readers  are  easi- 
ly made  to  think  thev  understand  the 
things  they  do  not ;  a  fearless  leaning  to 
his  own  understanding,  and  scorning  of  all 
who  do  otherwise,  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  confidence  of  certain  truth ; 
a  cheap  and  ostentatious  mannerism  of 
style,  which  keeps  the  author  always  in 
view,  and  the  reader  always  thinking, 
'*  what  a  splendid  writer  he  is  1"  a  dashbg, 
off-hand,  superficial  ingenuity  of  phrase, 
which  it  requires  little  culture,  less  time, 
and  no  thought  to  appreciate ;  a  skillful 
puppet-show  of  illustrations  which  is  some- 
times called  poetry,  and  which,  from  its 
rapidity  of  movement,  leaves  on  the  mind 
a  half-impression  of  life ;  and  an  habitual 
settling  of  long-disputed  questions,  as  if 
there  were,  and  could  be,  no  dispute  about 
them,  which  naturally  encourages  some 
readers  in  mistaking  their  own  wishes  and 
prejudices  for  wise  and  just  conclusions; 
these  things,  together  with  a  remarkable 
absence  of  those  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  which  invite  the  reader  to  lin^r 
and  reflect,  and  pause  and  suspend  his 
judgment,  and  remeasure  his  ground,  and 
question  his  premises,  and  distrust  his 
opinions,  and  moderate  his  censures;  all 
these  things  sufficiently  explain  why  the 
article  on  Milton  should  have  won  for  its 
author  so  quick  and  wide  a  popularity. 
That  college  boys  and  boarding-school 
misses,  and  sophomores  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  should  rise  from  such  a  piece  of 
reading  fully  convinced  that  they  knew  far 
more  of  English  history  than  Clarendon 
and  Hume,  was  to  be  expected.  And  it 
was  equally  natural  that  they  should  en- 
tertain pretty  tall  notions  of  the  writer 
who  had  given  them  so  much  knowledge 
at  so  little  cost.  When,  for  example,  the 
critic  informs  us,  with  characteristic  mo- 
desty, that  **  Hume  hated  religion  so 
much  that  he  hated  liberty  for  having 
been  allied  with  religion ;"  many  would, 
of  course,  think  there  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  why  the  historian  "had  pre- 
sumed to  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fate 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford." 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Hume  informs  us,  in  the 
life  of  himself,  prefixed  to  his  history,  thai 
at  one  time  he  almost  despaired  of  the 
\«raL<^^«i^  qH  \>l>&  "^q^V  tbkft  publisher  having 
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told  him  that  only  forty -five  copies  of 
it  were  sold  in  a  year,  and  he  having 
**  scarcely  heard  of  one  man  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters, 
that  could  endure  the  book,  except  the 
Primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herrin?,  and  the 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone.'  Now  if 
to  the  remark  just  quoted  Mr.  Macaulay 
bad  added,  that  it  was  probably  for  the 
same  cause,  namely,  hatred  of  religion,  that 
when  the  histofian  was  thus  despairing  of 
his  immortal  work, ''  these  dignified  prelates 
separately  sent  him  messages  not  to  be  dis- 
xmraged,"  he  would  have  nearly  reached 
die  spirit  of  his  more  mature  performances. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  this  slight  defect,  we 
san  easily  see  how  the  article  in  question, 
3Ten  if  no  more  like  it  had  come  from  the 
yune  source,  might  well  enough  have  lived 
very  fast  and  died  pretty  soon.  But  the 
latter  part  of  this  effect  was  happily  pre- 
vented by  a  succession  of  papers  written 
with  increasing  cleverness  and  effrontery, 
evincing  the  same  arro^nce  of  temper, 
the  same  keen,  cold  intellectual  virulence, 
the  same  hardness  and  hollo  wness  of  heart, 
and  made  up  of  the  same  monotonous 
smartness  and  brilliancy ;  yet  coming  at 
such  intervals  that  the  admiring  readers 
had  time  to  rest  and  recover  from  the 
monotony  of  one  before  they  entered  upon 
that  of  another. 

All  these  things  considered,  it  seems  ra- 
ther unkind  in  Mr.  Macaulay  to  come  out  as 
be  has  done  in  the  preface  to  the  English 
edition  of  his  Elssays,  telling  us,  **  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  remodel  any  of 
the  pieces  which  are  contained  in  these 
volumes.  Even  the  criticism  on  Milton, 
which  was  written  when  the  author  was 
fresh  from  college,  and  which  contains 
scarcely  a  paragraph  such  as  his  matured 
judgment  approves,  still  remains  over- 
oaaed  with  guady  and  ungraceful  orna- 
ment." "Call  you  that  backing  your 
friends  V*  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge 
for  once  our  entire  consent  with  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay ;  we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
piece  in  question  is  worthless;  and  we 
thought  so  long  before  his  own  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  published.  For  vices  of 
style  we  believe  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed; for  vices  (or  are  they  virtues?) 
of  temper  it  has  probably  been  surpassed 
only  by  some  of  his  later  pieces. 

Next,  perhaps^  to  the  article  on  Milton 
roL,  nx.    MO.  y.    msw  serixs. 
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in  popularity,  was  that  on  Croker's  edition 
of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  published  in 
1831.  This  piece  opens  with  several 
pages  of  critical  plenipotence,  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  anything  the  author  has 
done ;  though  his  manifest  redundancy  of 
good  nature  has  here  betrayed  him  into 
some  rather  unlucky  exhibitions.  He  says : 
"  Mr.  Croker  has  favored  us  with  some 
Greek  of  his  own.  *  At  the  altar,*  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  *  I  recommend  my  S.  (p.* 
*  These  letters,'  says  the  editor,  *  probably 
mean  ^v»)toi  91X01,  departed  friends,* 
Johnson  was  not  a  first-rate  Greek  schol- 
ar; but  he  knew  more  Greek  than  most 
boys  when  they  leave  school ;  and  no 
schoolboy  could  venture  to  use  the  word 
SvTjToi  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Croker  as- 
cribes to  it  without  imminent  danger  of  a 

flogging-"* 

One  would  think  a  man  ought  to  be 

pretty  sure  he  is  right  before  he  goes 
ahead  after  this  fashion.  Yet,  if  our  lex- 
icon does  not  lie,  nothing  in  Greek  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  word  &v»)«roi  may  be 
used  "  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Croker  as- 
cribes to  it,"  and  that  as  high  an  authority 
as  Euripides,  (Hercules  Furens,  491,)  has 
used  it  in  that  sense,  all  scholars  are 
agreed  except  Dindorf.  Now  we  know 
not  what  may  be  the  custom  in  England, 
having  never  been  to  school  there ;  but  it 
is  more  customary  here  to  flog  school- 
boys for  insulting  and  browbeating  their 
fellows,  than  for  such  mistakes  as  the  one 
thus  charged  upon  Mr.  Croker.  Here  is 
another  specimen  from  our  accomplished 
author. 

'•Mr.  Croker  tells  us  that  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose  was  beheaded  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1650.  There  is  not  a  for- 
ward boy  in  any  school  in  England  who 
does  not  know  that  the  Marquis  was 
hanged.  The  account  of  the  execution  is 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Lord  Claren- 
don's History.  We  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  Mr.  Croker  has  never  read  that  pas- 
sage ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  any  person  who  has  ever  perused  so 
noble  and  pathetic  a  story,  can  have 
utterly  forgotten  all  its  most  strildng  cir- 
cumstances."! 

The  passage  of  Lord  Clarendon  alluded 
to  is  before  us ;  where  we  find  the  sen- 
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tence  against  the  great  Marquis  running  as 
follows,  the  italics  being  our  own :  "  That 
he  was,  on  the  morrow,  being  the  one  and 
twentieth  of  May,  1650,  to  be  carried  to 
Edinburgh  cross,  and  there  to  be  hanged 
upon  a  gallows  thirty  foot  high,  for  the 
space  of  three  hours,  and  then  to  be  taken 
downf  and  his  head  to  be  cut  off  upon  a 
scaffold,  and  hanged  on  Edinburgh  toll- 
booth  ;  his  legs  and  arms  to  be  hanged  up 
in  other  public  towns  of  the  kingdom,  and 
his  body  to  be  buried  at  the  place  where 
he  was  executed,  except  the  kirk  should 
take  off  his  excommunication;  and  then 
his  body  might  be  buried  in  the  common 
place  of  burial."  A  few  lines  after,  the 
noble  historian  informs  us,  that  having 
fii*st  "pronounced  his  damnation,"  "the 
next  day  they  executed  every  part  and 
circumstance  of  that  barbarous  sentence, 
with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable ;  and 
he  bore  it  with  all  the  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  the  greatest  piety,  that  a 
good  Christian  could  manifest."  Now,  in 
some  respects,  the  beheading  of  the  Mar- 
quis after  he  was  dead,  seems  to  us  a 
more  striking  and  memorable  circum- 
stance than  the  hanging  him.  For  who 
that  has  ever  read  this  pathetic  story, 
would  not  be  most  likely  to  remember 
that  noblest  part  of  the  noblest  speech  we 
ever  read,  where  the  heroic  Marquis  told 
his  bloodthirsty  enemies,  that  "  he  was 
prouder  to  have  his  head  set  upon  the 
place  it  was  appointed  to  be,  than  he 
would  be  to  have  had  his  picture  hang  in 
the  king's  bed-chamber ;  that  he  was  so  far 
from  being  troubled  that  his  four  limbs 
were  to  be  hanged  in  four  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  heartily  wished  he  had 
flesh  enough  to  be  sent  to  every  city  in 
Christendom,  as  a  testimony  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  suffered."* 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  as  well 
notice  a  singular  instance  of  inaccuracy 
that  occurs  in  the  History.  Speaking  of 
ancient  Britain,  he  says  : 

"There  was  one  province  in  our  island, 
in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told,  the 
ground  was  covered  with  serpents,  and  the 
air  was  such  that  no  man  could  inhale  it 
and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  were  ferried  over 

• 

*  HiBiory  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  *I4^.   Oxiotd, 
1843. 


from  the  land  of  the  Franks  at  midnight. 
A  strange  race  of  fishermen  performed  the 
ghastly  office.  The  speech  of  the  dead 
was  distinctly  heard  by  the  boatman ;  thdr 
weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the 
water,  but  their  forms  were  invisible  to 
mortal  eye.  Such  were  the  marvels  which 
an  able  historian,  the  contemporary  of  Be- 
lisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and  of  Trebonian, 
gravely  related  in  the  rich  and  polite  Con- 
stantinople, touching  the  country  in  which 
the  founder  of  Constantinople  had  as- 
sumed the  imperial  purple."* 

Now,  unless  we  be  sadly  misinformed, 
this  is  a  strange  bundle  of  mistakes.    For 
the  passage  of  Procopius  alluded  to  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  province  of  it.     On  the 
contrary,  Procopius  locates  the  serpents 
in  an  island  called  Brittia ;  not  in  any  pro- 
vince of  it,  but  in  the  whole  island ;  and 
adds  withal  the  story  of  Charon's  ferry; 
but,  instead  of  relating  it  "gravely,"  pre- 
faces his  account  with  a  distinct  statement 
that  he  does  not  believe  it ;  but  says  so 
many  have  told  him  of  it,  that  be  might 
seem   ignorant   of  the   state   of    Brittia, 
should   he    omit   it.     Procopius,   indeed, 
often  speaks  of  Great  Britain  as  Britannia, 
and  in  one  of  his  works,  (Bell.  Va.)  he 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  revolt  of  Bri- 
tannia from  the  Romans,  and  of  the  elec- 
tion of   Constantine   as   emperor   by  the 
soldiers  then  on   service  in  that   island. 
From  all  which  it  would  seem  that  he  re- 
garded Brittia  and  Britannia  as  two  dis- 
tinct  places;   and    accordingly   he   else- 
where says,  "  The  island  of  Brittia  is  in 
the  ocean,  not  more  than  200  stadia  from 
the  shore,  opposite  the   mouths  of    the 
Rhine,   between   Britannia    and    Thule." 
However     erroneous,    therefore,    Proco- 
pius may  have  been  in  his  geography,  it 
seems  pretty  clear,  that  to  his  mind  Brittia, 
with  its  serpents,  and  ghosts,  and  malaria, 
was  not   the   island   wh^re   the    soldiers 
elected  Constantine  to  the  empire.f     To 
return  to  the  article  on  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  several  other  remarks 
on  Mr.  Croker,  equally  amiable  with  those 
already  quoted.      After  alleging   against 

♦  Vol.  I,  p.  5. 

f  London  Athenaoum,  Feb.  17,  1849.  See, 
ho^^yer.Gibhon, Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxxviii, 
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him  three  rather  remarkable  mistakes,  the 
gentle  reviewer  adds,  "  Two  of  these  three 
errors  he  has  committed  while  ostenta- 
tiously displaying  his  own  accuracy,  and 
correcting  what  he  represents  as  the  loose 
assertions  of  others."  Again ;  "  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  almost  everybody  knows,  can  know 
that  of  which  almost  everybody  is  igno- 
rant." Again ;  "  Indeed,  the  decisions  of 
this  editor  on  points  of  classical  learning, 
though  pronounced  in  a  very  authoritative 
tone,  are  generally  such,  that  if  a  school- 
boy under  our  care  were  to  utter  them,  our 
soul  assuredly  should  not  spare  for  his  cry- 
ing." Finally ;  "  If  Mr.  Croker  is  resolved 
to  write  on  points  of  classical  learning,  we 
would  advise  him  to  give  an  hour  every 
morning  to  our  old  friend  Corderius."* 
From  all  which  it  would  seem  that  our 
great  critic's  virtue  outstrips  his  invention  ; 
his  graces  of  mind  and  manners  are  more 
than  he  has  "imagination  to  give  them 
shape  or  words  to  put  them  in ;"  for  which 
cause  he  is  quite  excusable  in  thus  re- 
peating again  and  again  the  same  manly 
and  generous  allusion.  And,  truly,  the 
jest  is  so  pretty  and  so  original,  who  can 
blame  him  for  often  recurring  to  it,  and 
dandling  it,  and  doting  upon  it  ?  Doubt- 
less the  author's  ebullient,  tumultuous 
good-nature  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
ezfluisite  vulgarity  of  his  iterations.  But 
seriously,  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  a  very 
criminal  thing  in  a  man  to  make  such  mis- 
takes as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  alleged  against 
Mr.  Croker,  or  as  we  have  alleged  against 
Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  really  we  cannot  see 
what  virtue  or  wit  there  is  in  visiting  such 
nustakes  with  a  severity  due  only  to  moral 
vices,  while  falling  into  similar  mistakes 
himself.  But  even  granting  Mr.  Croker 
to  have  deserved  the  usage  here  put  upon 
him,  it  seems  strange  how  any  man  of  but 
tolerable  self-respect,  could  stoop  to  such 
treatment  of  another.  For  if  a  man  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly vile  and  mean,  that  we  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  unless  it  be  to  spit 
upon  him,  one  would  think  it  were  best  to 
let  him  alone,  or  at  least,  not  to  make  an 
occasion  and  go  out  of  our  way  to  attack 
liim.  But  Mr.  Croker's  great  mistake,  we 
nispect,  is,  that  he  "  fears  God  and  honors 
:he  king,"  and  this  is  a  mistake  with  which 

♦  EaeayB,  pp.  187, 188, 


we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
ever  been  charged. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  treatment  of  Boswell 
and  Johnson  is  much  of  a  piece  with  that 
of  Mr.  Croker ;  indeed,  the  whole  article 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  a  rather  unnecessarj' 
display  of  small  learning  and  great  inso- 
lence. Many  of  his  remarks  on  Boswell 
are  such  as  we  do  not  deem  ourselves 
worthy  to  repeat.  Johnson  he  allows  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  benevolence, 
and  on  that  account  not  undeserving 
of  praise ;  yet  he  does  not  scruple  to 
load  him  with  such  phrases  as  "  the 
last  of  Grub-street  hacks,"  and  an  **  ill- 
dressed,  coarse,  ungainly  pedant  ;"*  and 
his  whole  account  of  Johnson's  struggles 
with  poverty  and  want,  is  such  as  we  can- 
not well  see  how  a  man  of  honorable  and 
humane  feelings  could  have  given;  its 
tendency  being  only  to  excite  in  the  reader 
a  disgust  and  contempt  of  that  brave, 
noble,  and  though  rough  yet  gentle  spirit, 
for  the  very  reasons  that  ought  to  draw 
upon  him  the  greater  honor  and  respect. 
Though  professedly  writing  a  criticism  on 
Johnson,  he  does  not  once  allude  to  his 
greatest  work,  the  Dictionary;  whether 
from  contempt  of  it,  or  because  he  could 
find  nothing  in  it  to  sneer  at,  may  be  a 
question :  yet  he  finds  room  for  a  wretched 
scoflf  about  Johnson's  "  celebrating  the 
close  of  Lent  with  sugarless  tea  and  but- 
terless  buns."f  ElsewhereJ  he  calls  this 
great  and  good  man  "a  bigot,"  which 
indeed  is  the  gentle  word  whereby  this 
great  professor  of  liberality  usually  desig- 
nates those  from  whom  he  happens  to 
differ  in  opinion.  And  it  is  considerable, 
that  even  in  treating  of  Johnson's  acknow- 
ledged virtues,  his  piety,  benevolence, 
patriotism  and  honesty,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
either  from  some  unhandsome  design,  or 
from  a  spontaneous  malignity,  sets  them 
forth  in  such  a  way,  and  confines  his  no- 
tice to  such  manifestations  of  them,  that 
the  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  in  sympathy 
with  the  writer,  thinks  rather  the  worse  of 
the  good  Doctor  for  having  them.  But 
this,  in  fact,  is  Macaulay's  usual  method  of 
treating  the  characters  of  those  whose 
opinions  he  dislikes,  but  whose  virtues  he 
cannot  deny.     For  example,  in  the  great 
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Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  professes  to  find 
no  one  virtue  save  an  unconquerable  at- 
tachment to  the  English  Church ;  and  he 
takes  care  to  represent  this  virtue  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  Duke  may  appear  the 
worse  for  cherishing,  and  the  Church  the 
worse  for  inspiring  it.  Does  he  fear  lest 
some  men's  virtues  may  recommend  their 
opinions,  that  he  surrounds  the  former 
with  grotesque  and  ludicrous  associations, 
and  thus  contrives  to  provoke  a  good- 
natured  ridicule  upon  characters  whom 
every  good  principle  and  every  right  feel- 
ing bids  us  venerate?  We  hope  our 
readers  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  pernicious 
and  discreditable  than  such  a  spirit  as  this. 
For,  surely,  to  be  of  a  temper  to  mock  and 
ridicule  the  greatest  and  best  of  our 
species,  indicates  a  state  of  mind  and  of 
heart  that  is  very  far  from  favorable  to 
virtue  or  to  truth.  In  short,  this  practical 
atheism  of  human  virtue,  which  runs 
through  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
written,  is  far  more  vicious  in  itself,  and 
far  more  vitiating  in  its  influence,  than  the 
honest  infidelity  of  a  great  many  such  men 
as  Gibbon  and  Hume. 

Again ;  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  John- 
son's "  passions  were  violent  even  to  slay- 
ing, against  all  who  leaned  to  Whiggish 
principles."*  Now,  if  the  critic  had  any 
regard  for  truth,  why  did  he  not  tell  us 
how  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  John- 
son's well-known  admiration  and  friendship 
for  Burke ;  and  that,  too,  when  Burke  was 
on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  as  sound  a 
Whig  as  any  man  in  the  party.  Again  ; 
he  tells  us,  "  The  judgments  which  John- 
son passed  on  books  were  in  his  own  time 
regarded  with  superstitious  veneration ; 
and  in  our  time  are  generally  treated  with 
indiscriminate  contempt."!  We  doubt  if 
this  be  strictly  true.  We  have,  indeed, 
often  seen  and  heard  Johnson's  criticisms 
questioned,  canvassed  and  exploded,  but 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard  them  treated 
with  contempt,  nor  does  it  seem  credible 
that  any  man  should  treat  them  so  who 
was  competent  to  understand  them.  We 
believe  many  of  his  critical  judgments  are 
very  erroneous ;  but  even  in  his  greatest 
errors  he  evinced  a  largeness,  sobriety  and 
rectitude  of  mind  which,  it  seems  to  us, 


must  secure  them  a  respectful  considera- 
tion from  every  one  who  has  a  proper 
respect  for  himself.  Here,  again,  how- 
ever, we  must  plead  our  ignorance  of  Eng- 
lish customs ;  but  we  feel  tolerably  safe  in 
saying,  that  it  is  hardly  creditable  among 
us  to  treat  the  great  instructors  and  ex- 
amples of  our  race  in  a  vain,  flippant  and 
contemptuous  style,  even  when  refuting 
their  errors.  Besides,  Johnson's  criticisms, 
compared  with  those  of  his  predecessors, 
seem  highly  respectable  in  themselves; 
and  our  only  wonder  b,  how  with  so  litde 
help  he  could  do  so  much  towards  making 
the  science  what  it  now  is.  If  we  be  not 
mistaken,  Coleridge  is  generally  ranked  at 
the  head  of  English  critics ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Coleridge  is  more  in  ad- 
vance of  Johnson  than  Johnson  was  of 
nearly  all  who  had  written  before  him.  Of 
Johnson's  efforts  in  this  line,  perhaps  the 
"  Life  of  Milton"  is  the  least  satisfactory ; 
yet  it  is  very  observable,  that  with  all  his 
antipathy  to  Milton's  opinions,  he  is  incom- 
parably more  liberal  and  respectful  towards 
the  poet  than  Mr.  Macaiday  is  towards 
Johnson,  or  even  Bacon ;  indeed,  we  ques- 
tion whether  Mr.  Macaulay  ever  spoke  so 
liberal  and  generous  a  word  of  any  man 
as  Johnson's  well-known  remark  concern- 
ing Milton's  piety.  But  we  suspect  this 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  wherein  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  said  a  little  more  than  he 
meant ;  for  his  chief  virtue  as  a  writer 
seems  to  be  an  itching  fondness  for  say- 
ing smart  things,  which  sometimes  slightly 
blurs  his  perception  of  the  truth. 

Of  these  instances,  we  will  give  a  few 
merely  as  a  specimen,  before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Speaking  of  Johnson, 
he  says  :  "  If  we  judged  him  by  the  best 
parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him  al- 
most as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idol- 
atry of  Boswell ;  if  by  the  worst  parts  of 
his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even  below 
Boswell  himself."*  Now,  we  know  that 
Johnson,  with  all  his  vigor  and  reach  of 
understanding,  had  the  moral  simplicity  of 
a  child  ;  and  like  many  other  great  men 
of  childlike  natures,  and  in  whom  the 
religious  feelings  were  strong  and  quick, 
he  had  somewhat  of  a  childish  regard  for 
ghosts  and  omens  and  visions  and  dreams. 
Yet  even  these  weaknesses,  (for  such  un- 
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doubtedly  they  were  ;  nor  do  we  suppose 
there  is  any  human  virtue  but  is  clogged 
T^ith  some  unhandsome  excrescences,) 
seem  to  us  to  borrow  a  certain  grace  and 
dignity  from  the  principle  out  of  which 
they  sprung.  And  such,  we  venture  to 
say,  is  the  view  that  any  right-minded 
man  would  take  of  them ;  and  as  such  he 
would  approach  them  with  respect,  and 
wish  to  draw  a  veil  over  them  ;  or  if  truth 
bid  him  not  conceal  them,  he  would  in 
obedience  to  the  same  truth  touch  them 
gently,  and  take  care  to  show  them  in  such 
a  way  as  should  rather  humble  us  than 
excite  our  mirth.  Yet  these  are  the  things 
which  Mr.  Macaulay  regards  as  "the 
worst  parts  of  his  mind ;  *  which  he  ap- 
parently delights  in  unfolding,  and  mis- 
deriving,  and  exaggerating  ;  and  respect- 
ing which  he  tells  us,  that  if  in  his  best 
moments  **  some  childish  prejudices,  such 
as  would  excite  laughter  in  a  well-managed 
nursery,  came  across  him,"  "  his  mind 
dwindled  away  under  the  spell  from  gi- 
gantic elevation  to  dwarfish  Uttlencss."* 
Speaking  of  Boswell,  he  says,  "  Many  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have 
written  biography.  Boswell  was  one  of 
the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived  ;  and  he 
has  beaten  them  all."  Again  ;  after  men- 
tioning some  distinguished  writers  :  "  But 
these  men  attained  literary  eminence  in 
spite  of  their  weaknesses.  Boswell  at- 
tained it  by  reason  of  his  weaknesses.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would 
never  have  been  a  great  writer."  And 
again ;  **  He  had  indeed  a  quick  observa- 
tion and  a  retentive  memory.  These 
qualities,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense 
and  virtue,  would  scarcely  of  themselves 
have  sufficed  to  make  him  conspicuous ; 
but,  as  he  was  a  dunce,  a  parasite,  and  a 
coxcomb,  they  have  made  him  immortal. "f 
These  are  but  specimens  of  the  usual 
agility  of  our  author's  pen :  in  all  his  many 
long  essays  there  are  but  few  paragraphs 
in  which  similar  beauties  may  not  be 
found.  Doubtless,  such  things  are  very 
fine,  very  wonderful,  very  profound ;  but 
especially  wonderful  in  this,  that  they 
enable  us  continually  to  see  the  author,  or 
rather  to  see  nothing  else.  It  may  indeed 
be  questioned  whether  there  be  any  truth 
in  them ;   but  those,  we  apprehend,  who 
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have  learned  to  relish  Macaulay,  will 
hardly  esteem  this  a  defect ;  and  all  must 
confess  them  to  be  most  admirable  and 
exquisite  agitations  of  wit. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen 
Mr.  Carlyle's  noble  article  on  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  originally  published  in  Eraser's 
Magazine  in  1832.  If  so,  they  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  contrast  between 
Carlyle  and  Macaulay  in  the  whole 
spirit  and  temper  of  then:  minds,  as  shown 
in  their  respective  views  on  this  subject. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  better  express  this 
contrast  than  by  saying,  Mr.  Carlyle 
evidently  thinks,  and  would  have  us 
think,  the  better  of  Boswell  for  his  admi- 
ration and  Uffe  of  Johnson  ;  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  worse  of  Johnson  for  being  loved  and 
admired  by.  Boswell :  with  the  one,  Bos- 
well seems  exalted,  with  the  other,  John- 
son seems  degraded  by  the  sympathy 
and  connection  between  them.  Carlyle, 
indeed,  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  or 
disguise  the  mean  and  bad  qualities  of 
Boswell ;  neither  does  he  evince  any  un- 
worthy delight  in  contemplating  and  ex- 
posing them ;  but  he  evidently  regards 
them  '*  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  or 
in  joy  ;  and  the  manifest  reluctance  with 
which  he  states  them,  approves  his  just 
concern  for  the  truth,  in  thus  disclosing 
what  he  wishes  were  not  true  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  take  plea- 
sure in  discovering  beneath  them  a  vein  of 
manhood  which  cannot  choose  but  feel  the 
touch  and  obey  the  call  of  real  greatness 
and  goodness,  and  which  delights  in  the 
recognition  and  the  society  of  what  is  like 
itself  or  above  itself  in  others.  Of  course, 
therefore,  he  does  not  set  forth  those  qual- 
ities in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  an  over- 
balance of  disgust  or  contempt :  on  the 
contrary,  the  ill-tempered  sneer  which  is 
apt  to  arise  on  a  superficial  view  of  Bos- 
well's  character,  relaxes  and  softens  down 
into  a  good-natured  smile,  as  the  reader 
attains  the  deeper  and  juster  view  which 
the  critic  gives  him ; — a  smile  of  sympathy, 
not  of  scorn,  and  which  assuredly  is  as 
much  more  salutary  to  ihe  reader,  as  it  is 
more  just  to  the  subject.  Kor,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  he  endeavor  to  put  or  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  errors  and  infirmities 
of  Johnson ;  but  the  whole  is  so  done, 
that  Johnson,  instead  of  sufierin^  u\  kis. 
\  cred\l  Itom  W\^  T£vt?ccv  ^YA.\3i^\  q^^>n\<j^'^  ^ 
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his  friend,  appears  all  the  greater  and 
better  for  raising  such  a  man  above  himself 
and  drawing  out  whatever  of  good  there 
was  in  him.  Thus  both  of  them  stand  be- 
fore us  ennobled  by  their  strange  yet 
beautiful  connection ;  Boswell  appearing 
the  better  for  what  he  discerned  in  John- 
son, and  Johnson  the  better  for  what  he 
developed  in  Boswell. 

Now,  we  have  little  sympathy  with 
many  of  Carlyle's  opinions,  nor  have  we 
much  patience  with  his  style ;  we  could 
fill  several  pages  with  objections  to  them : 
yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  case, 
at  least,  his  representation  is  as  much 
more  faithful  to  truth  fmd  fact  than  Mr. 
Macaulay's,  as  it  is  mt^-ffrateful  to  a 
humane  and  benevolent  tentper.  For,  as- 
suredly, contempt  and  enmity  are  quite  as 
apt  to  misrepresent  their  objects  as  affec- 
tion and  respect ;  and  their  exhibitions  arc 
much  the  more  hurtful,  because  their  nat- 
ural effect  is  to  cherish  in  us  the  feeling 
which  we  are  at  best  too  apt  to  indulge, 
how  much  better  we  are  than  others.  In 
the  article  in  question,  Mr.  Carlyle,  not- 
withstanding his  obliquities  of  style  and 
opinion,  writes  with  a  manly  earnestness 
and  simplicity  which  makes  us  feel  that 
he  is  thinkinor  and  would  have  us  think  of 
somethinc:  besides  himself:  if  his  manner 
be  somewhat  affected,  it  is  not  the  affect- 
ation of  a  sclfisli,  iornoble  vanitv.  There 
is  indeed  a  zeal  in  his  representation,  but 
it  is  not  the  zeal  of  an  advocate  :  he  evi- 
dently loves  both  Johnson  and  Boswell, 
but  it  is  a  love  that  bids  us  look  at  its  ob- 
ject, not  at  itself ;  and  he  manifestly  en- 
deavors to  clear  the  way  for  us  to  take  a 
full  and  fair  view  of  the  persons  before 
him,  not  to  occupy  our  thoughts  with  his 
own  diseased  and  distorted  notions  con- 
cemincf  them. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  one  cannot 
well  read  Mr.  Macaulav's  article  without 
-feeling  that  with  liim  the  matter  is  far 
otherwise.  He  seems  unwillinix  to  be  for 
a  moment  out  of  our  sight,  to  let  us  see  or 
think  of  anything  but  himself:  there  is  a 
manifest  laboring  to  make  out  a  strong 
case,  to  see  what  he  can  say :  he  studious- 
ly pranks  up  the  subject  with  the  extrav- 
agances of  mockery  and  conceit;  puts 
upon  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  construc- 
tions  of  wit  and  spleen ;  and  w\l\\  moxVAd 
ingenuity  rakes  together  an  ec\ecl\ci\sm  ol 
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vile  images  and  phrases ;  and  the  result  i 
is  a  mass  of  exaggeration,  overstatement 
and  caricature,  which  is  the  more  inexcus- 
able in  this  case,  forasmuch  as,  if  Boswell 
had  many  bad  and  mean  qnalities,  there 
was  the  less   need  of  exaggerating  and 
overstating  them  to  produce   an  effect; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  few  good 
qualities,  there  was  the  more  reason  that 
he  should  have  full  credit  for  those  few. 
Moreover,  unless  an  author  be  a  professed 
satirist,  the  rules  of  good  writing,  as  well 
as  of  good  nature,  require  that  the  un- 
handsome features  should  rather  be  some- 
what softened  and  idealized  than  carica- 
tured ;  because  blemishes  of  face  are  more 
exposed,  and  if  made  too  prominent  in  a 
picture,   defeat   the   perception   of  those 
better  things  <vhich  lie  beneath,  and  which 
would  become  apparent  in   the   varying 
moods     and    happier    moments    of   the 
original.     Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
justice  is  in  its  nature  a  fearful,  cautioos, 
painstaking  principle,  ever  on  its  ffuard 
against  too  Httle  or  too  much.     Mr.  l£te- 
aulay,  however,  seldom  betrays  any  signs 
of  apprehension  or  solicitude  on  this  scors; 
one  would  rarely  suspect  him  of  tempc^ 
ing  and  moderating  his  statements  through 
self-distrust :  on  the  contrary,  he  generally 
speaks   in   a  very  confident,  pcremptorj* 
tone,  as  if  he  felt,  and  meant  the  reader 
should  feel,  that  he  had   so   completely 
surrounded  his  subject,  and  mastered  it, 
and  got  above  it,  that  no  scruples  were 
needful  in  his  case :    he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  there  can  be  no  question  about  it ; 
his  decisions  must  be  just ;  and  none  but 
a  dunce  would  think  of  deciding  other- 
wise.    In  short,  to  approve  the  certainty 
and  sufficiency  of  his  knowledge  concern- 
ing those  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  Mr. 
Macaulay  seldom  fails  to  insult  over  them, 
to  look  down  upon  them,  and  thrust  bi§ 
spurs  into  them,  as  expressive  of  his  as- 
sured conquest  and  superiority  ;    in  which 
respect  he  often  reminds  us  of  a  class  of 
"fervent   reprehenders,"    whom     Hooker 
speaks  of  as  being  "  always  confident  and 
bold-spirited  men  ;"  and  he   adds,  "  but 
their  confidence,  for  the  most  part,  riseth 
from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own 
wits,    for  which  cause,  they    are    seldom 
free  from  error."     Which  accounts,  per- 
\\w^?>,  for  much  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  suc- 
c,^^^\  iot  \siQisX,  \j!k,wv  '^^  \v^\ix-AllY  some- 
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what  modest,  and  experience  is  ever  fur- 
nishing them  new  arguments  of  self- dis- 
trust; and  they  cannot  well  understand 
how  a  man  should  be  so  positive  and  pe- 
remptory in  his  sentences,  unless  he  were 
^ing  upon  the  most  soUd  and  unquestion- 
able grounds. 

But  of  all  the  things  in  this  article,  we 
confess  the  strongest  repugnance  to  the 
author's  explanation  of  the  acknowledged 
merits  of  Boswell's  book.  Nor  is  the 
smartness  of  his  sentences  on  this  subject 
any  compensation  for  their  manifold  and 
manifest  absurdity.  And  we  venture  to 
suspect  that  he  would  never  have  con- 
ceived such  an  explanation  of  theoi,  but 
for  an  overweening  desire  to  shine  in  para- 
doxical epigrams  and  antitheses.  Unwil- 
ling, perhaps,  to  deny  excellencies  which 
everybody  affirmed,  or  to  admit  excellen- 
cies which  he  could  not  explain,  or  to  ex- 
plain them  by  any  principle  too  deep  for 
ikis  appreciation,  he  has  fallen,  it  seems  to 
us,  on  just  the  shallowest  and  absurdest 
explanation  that  can  be  conceived.  And 
his  sentences  look  much  more  like  the 
flippancies  of  a  presmnptuous,  though  in- 
genious ignorance,  than  like  the  conclu- 
flicHifl  of  a  sober,  manly  judgment.  On 
the  whole,  we  very  much  prefer  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Carlyle  :  that  the  ex- 
cellencies m  question  were  by  no  means  in 
consequence  of  BoswelFs  mean  and  bad 
qualities,  but  solely  and  purely  in  spite  of 
them  ;  that  he  wrote  a  good  book,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  fool,  but  because  under- 
neath his  folly  there  was  a  vein  of  real 
wisdom — an  eye  to  discern  true  worth,  a 
heart  to  love  it,  and  the  art  (or  was  it  the 
nature  ?)  to  delineate  it.  And  one  of  our 
reasons  for  preferring  this  explanation  is, 
that  it  does  not  encourage  the  readers  of 
that  book  to  spurn  and  scoflf  at  the  poor 
author  for  the  very  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion he  has  given  them. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  sub- 
ject here,  because  Mr.  Macaulay*s  paper  on 
Johnson  and  Boswell  rather  strikingly  ex- 
emplifies the  strong  propensity  to  ill- 
natured  caricature  which  pervades  nearly 
all  he  has  written.  Of  this  propensity, 
this  ostentatious  redundancy  of  contempt 
and  scorn,  we  have  a  very  lively  account 
in  a  paper  on  Macaulay  from  one  of  our 
American  reviewers,  which  we  the  rather 
quote  because  it  was  apparently  written 


for  praise  ;  though  we  confess  it  strikes  us 
as  somewhat  chargeable  with  the  extrav- 
agance in  which  the  subject  of  it  so  often 
indulges.  *'  His  critical  severity,"  says  this 
writer,    "almost  actualizes   the  ideal   of 

critical  damnation He  is  both 

judge  and  executioner ;  condemns  the 
prisoner — puts  on  the  black  cap  with  a 
stinging  sneer — hangs,  quarters,  and  scat- 
ters bis  limbs  to  the  four  winds,  without 
any  pity  or  remorse.  He  subjects  the 
commonplace,  the  stupid,  the  narrow- 
minded,  to  every  variety  of  critical  torture ; 
he  riddles  them  with  epigrams  ;  he  racks 
them  with  analysis ;  he  scorches  them  with 
sarcasm ;  he  probes  their  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  nerves  with  the  glittering 
edge  of  his  wit ;  he  breathes  upon  them 
the  hot  breath  of  his  scorn  ;  he  crushes 
and  grinds  them  in  the  whirling  mill  of 
his  logic  ;  over  the  burning  marl  of  his 
critical  Pandemonium  he  makes  them  walk 
with  unsandalled  feet,  and  views  their  lu- 
dicrous agonies  with  mocking  glee."*  It 
need  hardly  be  said,  that  a  man  of  whom 
this  could  be  spoken  by  a  professed  act  - 
mirer,  is  not  one  from  whom  much  good  is 
to  be  learned. 

With  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  i 
Johnson,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  Mr. 
Macaulay*s  articles  wherein  the  bad  quali- 
ties indicated  in  the  above  extract,  arc 
more  intemperately  displayed  than  in  the 
piece  on  Southey's  Colloquies,  published 
in  1830  ;  though,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  this  paper  and 
the  one  on  Bacon.  The  spirit  of  the  whole 
article  is  pretty  fairly  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing, near  the  beginning :  **  It  is  indeed 
most  extraordinary  that  a  mind  like  Mr. 
Southey*s,  a  mind  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  highly  cultivated  by  study,  a 
mind  which  has  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  most  enlightened  generation 
of  the  most  enlightened  people  that  ever 
existed,  should  be  utterly  destitute  of  the 
power  of  discerning  truth  from  falsehood. 
Yet  such  is  the  fact."  Again:  "In  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Southey,  reason  has  no  place 
at  all,  as  either  leader  or  follower,  as  either 
sovereign  or  slave.  He  does  not  seem  to 
know  what  an  argument  is."  And  again : 
"A  peculiar  austerity  marks  almost  all 
Mr.  Southey *s  judgments  of  men  and  ac- 
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tions.  We  are  far  from  blaming  him  for 
fixing  OD  a  high  etandard  of  moraU,  and 
for  applying  that  standard  to  eveiy  case. 
But  rigor  ought  to  be  accomjianicd  by  dis- 
cemmeot,  and  of  disceniment  Mr.  8ou- 
they  Bcems  to  be  utterly  deetitute."*  But 
let  not  the  lovers  of  Mr.  Southey  be  dis- 
couraged ;  the  gentle,  the  generous,  the 
high-Boulcd  author  of  Tbalaba  and  The 
Doctor,  it  seems,  is  not  alone  in  this  !  0, 
no !  he  has  a  parallel,  the  critic  tells  us,  in 
— Burke !  who,  though  not  ullerly  desti- 
tute of  reason  and  discerament,  hke  Sou- 
they, belonged  however  to  the  same  cIeiss 
of  minds,  differing  from  him  only  in  de- 
gree, not  in  kind.  He  had  indeed  »ome 
reason,  but  then  reason  with  him  was  but 
the  slave  of  passion.  "Hence,"  says  our 
critic,  "  he  generally  chose  his  ude  like  a 
fanatic,  and  defended  it  like  a  philoso- 
pher." And  again  :  "  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  that  bis  hostility  to  tlie  French 
Revolution  principally  arose  from  the  vex- 
ation which  he  felt  at  having  all  his  old 
political  associations  disturbed,  at  seeing 
the  well-known  boundary-marks  of  states 
obliterated,  and  the  names  and  distinctions 
with  which  the  history  of  Europe  bad 
been  filled  for  ages,  swept  away.  He  felt 
like  an  antiquary  whose  shield  had  been 
scoured,  or  a  connoisseur  who  found  his 
Titian  retouclicd."t  So  then,  we  have 
now  at  length  a  clear  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  whole  matter.  Many,  no 
doubt,  will  be  or  have  been  gratified  to 
learn,  that  the  darkest  and  bloodiest  pas- 
sage in  the  annals  of  our  race,  was  quite 
innocent  in  itself,  perfectly  inotfensive  to 
reason ;  only  to  ISuike  it  was  neui;  it  con- 
tradicted his  tastes ;  nnd  hb  war  against  it 
was  but  the  woi'k  of  a  splendid  madman 
fighting  witJi  shadows :  tbiit  for  the  stupen- 
dous workings  of  his  most  noble  and  manly 
soul,  no  deeper  principle  is  to  be  sought 
than  that  of  casual  association  ;  and  that 
in  his  immortal  words  on  this  great  theme 
we  hear  the  voice,  not  of  a  wise,  consid- 
erate, deeply-moved  statesman,  patriot 
and  Christian,  but  only  of  a  political  anti- 
quiiry  and  connoisseur.  Of  course  Mr. 
Macauliiy  views  that  movement  and  its 
autliore  in  tiic  light  of  reason.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  the  gentlest  censures  we  hai'e 


seen  from  him,  gentler  indeed  than  he  can 
be  fairly  supposed  to  utter  against  any 
from  whom  he  greatly  differs  in  opinioo, 
\i  where,  speaking  of  this  band  of  atfaeu- 
tical  brethren,  he  ventures  to  suggest,  that 
the  religious  system  of  the  ^Middle  Ages 
''might  have  seemed  to  deserve  a  man 
jespectful  mention  from  philosophers  and 
philanthropists."* 

If  such  be  his  treatment  of  Burke,  it 
might  be  expected  that  Southey  would 
fare  rather  badly  at  bis  bands;  and  he 
does  fare  as  badly  as  could  be  expected. 
l^us  he  tells  us,  "  No  man  out  of  a  c)<nsle[ 
ever  wrote  about  love,  for  example,  so 
uoldly  and  at  the  same  time  so  grossly. 
.  .  .  He  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  eoy- 
[hing  between  the  Platonic  passion  of  the 
(ilendoveer,  who  gaxes  with  rapture  on 
his  mistress's  leprosy,  and  the  brutal  ap- 
petite of  Arvalan  and  Eoderick."t  It  ii 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  ia  spoken  of 
ihe  author  of  that  most  charming  passa^ 
so  pure  and  yet  so  human -hearted,  begu- 
ning, 

"  Ttiey  sin  who  tell  uh  love  can  die : 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 
All  others  are  but  vanity,"  &c. 


— hatred,  pride,  and  the  insatiable  thirst 
of  vengeance.  .  .  .  Almost  the  only  maifc 
of  charily  which  he  louchsafes  to  his  op- 
ponents is  to  pray  for  tlieir  convereion, 
;ind  lliis  he  does  in  terms  not  unlike  those 
in  which  we  can  imagine  a  Portuguese 
priest  interceding  with  Heaven  for  a  Jew, 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm  after  t 
relapse, "J  Here,  too,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  any  human  being  can  have  b 
his  eye  one  of  the  most  upright  and  ami- 
able of  men;  a  character  adorned  with  every 
private  and  public  virtue  ;  the  much-loved, 
raueh-honored  of  such  men  as  Wordswortfc 
find  Lnmb  ;  and  the  author  of  that  preciom 
book.  The  Doctor,  in  one  chapter  of  which 
is  often  to  be  found  more  of  quiet  wtsdon^ 
of  kindly  sympathy,  of  bland  philosophj, 
and  benignant  good-nature,  than  in  all  ire 
have  seen  of  our  critic's  writing  put  to- 
gether. It  must  be  confessed,  indetd, 
that  on  political  subjects  Southey  often 
wrote  more  like  a  partisan  than  a  slates- 
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man;  yet  we  never  have  seen  anything 
from  Mr.  Macaulay  written  with  half  the 
candor  and  liberahty,  the  calmness  of  tem- 
per, and  kindness  of  feeling,  and  equanim- 
ity of  judgment,  that  we  meet  with  in 
Southey's  most  delightful  and  instructive 
biography  of  that  great  and  good,  but  by 
no  means  perfect  man,  John  Wesley.  If 
Mr.  Macaulay  considers  these  works  and 
others  like  them  to  be  "  totally  destitute  '* 
of  reason  and  discernment,  it  might  be 
worth  the  while  to  know  what  he  means 
by  those  two  imposing  words.  It  is  true; 
we  do  not  find  in  Southey's  writings 
much  of  the  brilliant  but  feeble  declama- 
tion or  of  the  no  less  attenuated  than 
flippant  and  conceited  logic,  of  which  Mac- 
aulay is  so  consummate  a  master :  but 
really  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
think  the  less  of  them  on  that  account. 

Of  this  logical  spider-web-spinning  we 
have  a  considerable  specimen,  as  usual,  in 
the  article  before  us.  Mr.  Sou  they,  it 
leems,  in  one  of  the  "  Colloquies,'*  brings 
in  the  ghost  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  saying : 
"  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  reli- 
fyyn  is  the  basis  upon  which  civil  govern- 
ment rests ;  that  from  religion  power  de- 
rives its  authority,  laws  their  efficacy,  and 
both  their  zeal  and  sanction."  This  ab- 
Burd  and  irrational  doctrine  of  course  the 
critic  entirely  upsets  and  demolishes, 
though  it  has  been  held  and  maintained 
by  almost  every  considerable  author  that 
baa  written  on  the  subject ;  and  he  winds 
up  his  conclusive  refutation,  as  is  his  wont, 
with  a  few  sprightly  sneers  at  Southey, 
tach  as  these :  *'  He  never  sees  at  one 
glance  more  of  a  question  than  will  fur- 
nish matter  for  one  flowing  and  well- 
turned  sentence  ;"  and  "  We  do  not  well 
know  what  his  opinion  about  toleration  is ; 
l>ut,  on  the  whole,  we  take  it  to  be  this, 
Jiat  everybody  is  to  tolerate  him,  and  that 
le  is  to  tolerate  nobody."*  The  ortho- 
lozy  whereby  our  critic  overthrows  this 
pernicious  heterodoxy  of  Southey's  is 
t>riefly  and  substantially  this :  The  true 
tmsis  of  civil  government  lies,  not  in  reli- 
^on,  but  in  the  principles  of  our  social  na- 
ture and  the  necessities  of  the  social  state : 
men  must  live  together,  or  not  live  at  all ; 
and  living  together,  they  mvst  be  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  and   possessions 
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from  each  other's  evil  passions  ;  and  this 
word  must  expresses  the  real  ground  where- 
on states  and  commonwealths  are  built. 
To  give  a  specimen  of  the  elevated  lan- 
guage used  by  our  potent  critic  on  this 
subject:  "If  Mr.  Southey  allows,  as  we 
think  he  must  allow,  that  it  is  for  the  good 
of  mankind  in  this  world  to  have  civil 
government,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  have  always  thought  it  for 
their  good  in  this  world  to  have  civil  gov- 
ernment, then  we  have  a  basis  for  govern- 
ment quite  distinct  from  religion.'  And 
again :  "  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  in 
what  sense  religion  can  be  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  government,  in  which  it  is  not 
also  the  basis  of  the  practices  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  lighting  fires  in  cold  wea- 
ther."* Unquestionably,  therefore,  the 
true  stay  and  support  of  government  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  an  enlightened  selfishness, 
not  in  a  prevailing  sense  of  duty  and  mo- 
ral responsibility :  men  need  no  other  mo- 
tives to  abstain  from  injuring  their  neigh- 
bors than  those  which  prompt  them  to 
eat  and  drink  and  make  fires;  and  it  is 
from  the  conviction  of  what  they  must  do, 
or  are  interested  to  do  as  social  beings, 
not  of  what  they  ought  to  do  as  moral 
agents,  that  "  power  derives  its  authority, 
laws  their  efficacy,  and  both  their  zeal  and 
sanction  :"  religion  and  conscience  may  in- 
deed be  useful  as  auxiliaries  in  the  matter 
of  obedience  to  law  and  government,  and 
as  such  no  wise  man  will  despise  them, 
but  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
root  or  ground  or  life  of  such  obedience. 

Now  we  shall  not  attempt  to  refute  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  reasoning,  or  whatever  else  it 
may  be  called,  on  this  subject ;  for  to  pre- 
sume that  such  a  refutation  were  needful, 
would  be  little  less  than  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  our  readers.  We  will 
simply  produce  a  short  passage  from 
Hooker,  not  indeed  to  show  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay is  wrong,  but  only  that  Southey, 
however  widely  astray  in  this  matter,  has 
the  happiness  to  err  in  pretty  good  com- 
pany. "  So  natural  is  the  union  of  reli- 
gion with  justice,  that  we  may  boldly 
deem  there  is  neither,  where  both  are  not. 
For  how  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just, 
whom  religion  doth  not  cause  to  be  such ; 
or  they  religious,  which  are  not  found  such 
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by  the  proof  of  their  just  actions?  If 
they,  which  employ  their  labor  and  tra- 
vel about  the  public  administration  of  jus- 
tice, follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  .  .  .  being 
not  in  heart  persuaded  that  justice  is 
Grod*s  own  work,  and  themselves  His 
agents  in  this  business;  the  sentence  of 
right  God*s  own  verdict,  and  themselves 
His  priests  to  deliver  it ;  formalities  of  jus- 
tice do  but  serve  to  smother  right,  and 
that,  w^hich  was  necessarily  ordained  for 
the  common  good,  is  through  shameful 
abuse  made  the  cause  of  common  mis- 
ery.*** Now  it  seems  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,  and  perhaps  even  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  allow,  that  civil  government  can 
hardly  stand  without  justice.  If,  then, 
government  cannot  stand  without  justice, 
nor  justice  without  religion,  we  see  not  but 
that  religion  may  be  justly  enough  repre- 
sented as  the  basis  of  civil  government ; 
though  not  the  only  thing,  it  may  be  one 
of  the  things  on  which  government  is  ne- 
cessarily grounded.  However,  we  are  not 
concerned  to  justify  Hooker's  view;  it 
needetli  not  to  be  encumbered  with  our 
help.  We  will  only  add,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  many  wise  and  good 
men,  both  heathen  and  Cliristian,  speaking 
in  the  same  or  a  similar  strain:  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  not  so  very  evident  that  men 
can  be  brought  to  obey  government  at  all, 
unless  they  bo  taught  to  obey  it  for  con- 
science's sake.  But  ev(?n  if  a  still  larger 
number  of  still  wiser  and  better  men  were 
on  Southey's  side,  this  were  no  sufficient 
reason  wliy  Mr.  Macaulay  should  not  dif- 
fer from  him,  and  be  right  in  so  differing ; 
but  some  may  consider  it  a  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  express  his  dis- 
sent in  a  contemptuous,  ill-mannered,  in- 
solent flippancy. 

Perhaps  we  may  as  well  notice  in  this 
connection  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay's  small  logic,  skillfully  used  ;  a  logic 
so  small,  indeed,  that  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose himself  to  have  believed  it,  yet  used 
so  skillfully  that  we  can  easily  conceive 
many  readers  to  have  been  abused  by  it. 
It  is  from  the  article  on  "  Church  and 
State,"  where  he  undertakes  to  demon- 
strate, in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
divers  others,  that  unity  in  the  matter  of 
the  Church   is  an   impossibiUty,  a  thing 
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which  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be, 
and  which  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
expect.     Now,   we  have  no   concern  at 
present  with  the  Church  of  England  or 
with  any  other  particular  church ;  but  if 
Mr.  Macaulay's  reasomng  on  this  subject 
be  good  for  anything,  it  precludes  all  re- 
ligious unity  and  •  community  whatsoever. 
His  argument  runs  as  follows:  "Unity, 
Mr.   Gladstone  tells    us,   is   essential  to 
truth.     And  this  is  most  unquestionable. 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  this 
unity  is  the  characteiistic  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  she  is  one  in  body  and  in 
spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  him 
widely.     The   apostolical  succession  she 
may  or   may  not  have.     But   unity  she 
most  certainly  has  not,  and  never  has  had. 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  her 
formularies  are  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  to  her  highest  offices  men  who 
differ  from  each  other  more  widelv  than  a 
very  high  Churchman  differs  from  a  CaUi- 
olic,  or  a  very   low  Churchman  from  a 
Presbyterian ;  and  that  the  general  lean- 
ing of  the  Church,  with  respect  to  some 
important  questions,  has  been  sometimes 
one  way,  and  sometimes  another.**    Then, 
after  mentioning  several   questions,  such 
as    "  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,"  "  the 
operation  of  the  sacraments,"  and  the  just 
grounds   and   limits  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority  and   private  judgment,    wherein 
there  have  been  and  are  great  and  mani- 
fest differences  of  opinion,  he   goes  on: 
"All   these   different  opinions   are   held, 
avowed,  preached,  printed  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  by  men  of  unquestioned 
integrity  and  understanding.    .   .   .    What, 
then,  becomes  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  elo- 
quent  exhortations   to   unity  ?     Is  it  not 
mere  mockery  to  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  unity  in  form  and  name,  where 
there  is  so  little  in  substance  ?  .   .  .  And 
is  it  not  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bound 
on  all  his  own  principles,  to  abandon  the 
defense  of  a  Church  in  which  unity  is  not 
found  ?"* 

This  argument  has  doubtless  been  by 
many  regarded  as  perfectly  decisive  of  the 
question.  And  if  unity  of  opinion  were 
the  only  unity  possible  or  practicable  or 
desirable  in  the  Church,  unquestionably  it 
would  be  so ;  this  being  a  sort  of  unity 
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vhich  it  were  manifestly  ridiculous  to  as- 
lert,  and  vain  to  expect.  But  then  it  so 
tiappcns  that  this  is  a  kind  of  unity  which, 
ire  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  in  his 
lenses  ever  thought  of  asserting  or  of  ex- 
pecting. The  truth  is,  opinion  is  in  no  wise 
the  proper  matter  of  ecclesiastical,  any 
more  than  of  civil  or  of  domestic  unitv  : 
Qor  13  it  easy  to  read  any  considerable 
writer  on  the  subject  half  an  hour  without 
ascertaining  so  much.  And  cannot  Mr. 
lifacaulay  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  unity 
of  interest,  or  affection,  or  spirit,  or  orga- 
nization, with  diversity  of  opinion  ?  Is  a 
DDan  bound  to  consider  his  own  opinions 
infiallible,  and  so  make  them  matters  of 
conscience,  and  esteem  them  above  every- 
thing else  ?  May  not  several  persons 
unite  in  lovin<;  and  cherishin';  the  same 
object,  without  holding  the  same  opinions 
concerning  that  object  ?  May  not  a  man 
think  freely  and  have  his  own  opinions, 
rithout  preferring  them  to  everything 
dse,  to  father  and  mother,  or  wife  and 
children,  or  country,  or  Church?  Can- 
lot  a  man  and  his  wife  differ  in  opinion 
rithout  breach  of  that  sacred  unity  in 
rhich  it  is  their  duty  and  honor  and  hap- 
nness  to  live  ?  Nay,  cannot  a  man  differ 
rom  liimself,  change  his  opinions  ^Mr. 
tfacaulay  tells  us  he  has  changed  liis) 
without  ceasing  to  be  at  unity  with  him- 
«lf  ?  Must  any  man,  does  any  wise  man 
jonceive  his  own  opinions  to  be  so  unques- 
^onably  and  infallibly  true,  as  to  be  willing 
to  break  charity,  and  commit  civil  or 
domestic  or  religious  schism,  and  curse 
all  who  dissent  from  him,  for  the  sake  of 
bbem  ?  For  example,  tliere  are  among 
as  many  and  great  differences  of  political 
opinion;  but  is  there  any  American  so 
unworthy  of  that  great  and  glorious  name, 
so  smitten  with  his  own  wisdom,  so  con- 
ceited and  selfish  and  base,  as  to  prize  his 
opinions  above  his  country,  or  above  his 
country's  welfare  or  honor?  In  short, 
must  a  m<in*s  opinions,  those  mushrooms 
of  the  brain,  be  dearer  to  him  than  any  or 
all  other  objects  ?  And  if  so,  what  is  this 
but  to  make  his  opinions  his  god  ?  Shame, 
then,  on  this  everlasting  ado  about  our 
opinions,  as  if  these  were  the  greatest 
blessings  Providence  had  vouchsafed  us ! 
If  we  cannot  find  any  other  and  better 
things  to  love  than  our  opinions,  the  Lord 
help  us,  and  send  us  at  least  a  grain  of 
tense  ! 


Undoubtedly  we  are  all  of  us  apt  to 
indulge  an  overweening  fondness  for 
our  opinions ;  and  this  is  especiaUy  the 
case  now-a-days,  insomuch  that  divers 
people  make  it  their  chief  care  to  hatch  a 
new  litter  every  little  while,  to  the  end, 
apparently,  that  they  may  use  them  as  a 
capital  wherewith  to  set  up  and  carry  on 
the  trade  of  reformers.  But  this  fecundity 
and  fondness  of  opinion  is  but  one  of  the 
forms,  and  certainly  not  the  least  oQensive 
form  of  that  selfishness  whence  so  many 
evils  spring.  "  For  man  naturally  is 
scarce  so  fond  of  the  offspring  of  his  body 
as  of  that  of  his  soul.  His  notions  are  his 
darlinjrs ;  so  that  neither  children  nor  self 
are  half  so  dear  to  him  as  the  only-begot- 
ten of  his  mind."*  And  perhaps  this  is 
one,  and  by  no  means  the  lojist  of  the  evils 
which  it  is  the  very  office  and  aim  of  the 
Church  to  cure,  by  inspiring  us  with 
sentiments  and  attJichmcnts,  and  by  giving 
us  loves  and  cares  and  aims  and  objects 
and  hopes  and  comforts  for  which  we  may 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  these  puny  sprouts 
of  the  brain.  Who  knows  but  that  the 
Church  may  be  among  the  chief  means 
appointed  ''to  keep  the  soul  low  and 
humble,  and  to  check  those  self-compla- 
cencies which  it  is  apt  to  grow  into  by  an 
overweening  conceit  of  its  own  opinions, 
more  than  by  any  other  thing  whatso- 
ever."! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  famous 
argument  to  show  that  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  such  thing  as  unity  in  the 
Church,  because  we  know,  forsooth,  that 
there  always  has  been,  and  from  the  con- 
stitution and  condition  of  the  human  mind, 
must  needs  always  be  more  or  less  diversity 
of  opinion.  And  sure  enough,  if  there 
can  be  no  unity  but  this,  then  it  must  be 
confessed  that  unity  in  the  Church  is  an 
impossible,  or,  at  least,  an  impracticable 
thing:  nor  is  there  any  remedy  at  last 
but  every  man  must  be  his  own  church  ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  probably  will 
not  be  long,  but  every  man  will  be  his  own 
god.  And  the  same  argument  holds 
equally  good  in  respect  of  the  family  and 
the  state  ;  for  unity  is  as  inconsistent  with 
diversity  of  opinion  in  these  as  in  the 
Church  :  so  that  nothing  apparently  hin- 
ders  that   we    must  come   to   this,  that 
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every  man  is  to  be  his  own  commonwealth, 
with  a  chief  magistrate  under  him.  As- 
suredly, it  is  not  the  having  their  individu- 
al opinions,  (though  it  is  considerable  that 
wise  men  are  apt  to  have  but  few  of  them, 
and  to  set  but  little  by  those  few,)  but  the 
making  too  much  of  them,  the  being  un- 
reasonably fond  of  them,  and  as  unreason- 
ably persecuted  for  them;  it  is  not  the 
differing  in  their  minds  and  views,  but  the 
preferring  their  inward,  airy  and  ineffec- 
tive notions  to  certain  outward,  substantial 
and  ennobling  objects ;  this  is  the  main 
cause  that  has  split  men  into  so  many  reli- 
gious sects  and  parties,  and  set  or  kept  them 
at  enmity  and  strife.  And  surely  it  can- 
not be  out  of  place  to  remember  here, 
that,  according  to  a  no  less  profound  than 
beautiful  test,  we  are  to  "know  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren,"  not  because  we 
love  our  own  opinions.  In  the  strength 
of  which  principle,  overcoming  the  divid- 
ing forces  of  self- wise  or  self-willed  opinion, 
there  is  room  enough  for  unity :  nor  can 
it  be  amiss  to  urge  and  exhort  men  to 
such  unity  so  long  as  those  dividing  forces 
continue  to  operate  ;  and  if,  as  things  now 
are,  we  cannot  have  so  much  unity  as 
might  be  desired,  this  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  have  as 
much  as  we  can.  And  instead  of  laying 
so  much  stress  on  opinion,  as  if  this  were 
the  only  matter  of  imity,  how  much  better 
would  it  be  to  remember  the  maxim  acted 
upon  of  old,  by  different  parties  in  the 
Church,  that  "  Catholics,  as  Catholics, 
agree  always  in  matters  of  faith,  and  good 
Catholics  never  break  charity,  but  the  best 
Catholics,  as  men,  may  vary  in  their 
opinions."*  Perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
marked, before  we  leave  this  subject,  that 
both  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article  we 
use  the  word  Church  not  in  any  exclusive 
or  invidious  sense,  but  as  expressing  the 
very  idea  and  principle  of  religious  so- 
ciety, leaving  it  to  every  man  to  decide  for 
himself  what  and  where  the  Church  is ; 
but  withal  assuring  him  that,  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever  he  may  conclude  the 
Church  to  be,  it  will  not  be  much  for  his 
own  good  to  esteem  her  of  less  importance 
to  him  than  his  opinions ;  and  that,  if  he 


*  Fuller,  Church  History,  voL  vi,  p.  74  ;  Ox- 
ford,  1846. 


can  consent  to  be  in  unity  and  fellowship 
with  others  on  no  ground  but  this,  then  he 
has  much  reason  to  suspect,  that  instead 
of  loving  and  seekmg  truth,  he  is  but  hug- 
ging his  own  brain-sick  notions  and  fancies 
dressed  up  in  her  imagery. 

We  know  not  bow  we  can  better  close 
this  episode,  already  much  too  long,  tlum 
in  the  words  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  Althourii 
the  Spirit  of  God  did  rest  upon  us  m  di- 
vided tongues,  yet  so  long  as  those  tongues 
were  of  fire,  not  to  kindle  strife,  but  to 
warm  our  affections  and  inflame  our  chari- 
ties, we  should  find  that  this   variety  of 
opinions  in  several  persons  would  be  looked 
upon  as  an  argument  only  of  diversity  of 
operations,  while  the  Spirit  is  the  same.'' 
And  again  :  **  It  is  not  the  differing  opin- 
ions that  is  the  cause  of  present  ruptures, 
but  want  of  charity ;  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
understandings,  but  the  disunion  of  wiUs 
and  affections  ;  it  is  not  the  several  prin- 
ciples, but  the  several  ends,    that  cause 
our  miseries  ;  our  opinions  commence  and 
are  upheld  according  as   our   turns  are 
served,  and  our  interests  are   preserved, 
and  there  is  no  cure  for  us  but  piety  and 
charity."     And  finally:  "All  these  mis- 
chiefs proceed  not  from  this,   that  all  men 
are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither 
necessary    nor   possible,    but  that  every 
opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith,  every 
article  is  aground  of  quarrel,  every  quarrel 
makes  a  faction,  every  faction  is  zealous, 
and  all  zeal  pretends  for  God,  and  whatso- 
ever is  for  God  cannot  be  too  much:  we 
by  this  time  are  come  to  that  pass,  we 
think  we  love  not  God  except  w^e  hate  our 
brother,  and  we  have  not  the  virtue  of  re- 
ligion  unless  we  persecute   all   religions 
but  our  own."* 

As  for  Mr.  Macaulay,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  frequently  decides  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions,  in  both  his 
Essays  and  his  History,  one  might  suppose 
he  had  spent  a  whole  life  in  studying 
them,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
never  studied  them  at  all.  For  with  an 
amount  of  furnishing  that  might  indeed  be 
somewhat  remarkable  in  an  undernrradu- 
ate,  he  pronounces  in  a  most  positive  and 
peremptory  manner  on  subjects  where  a 
Bull,  a  Pearson,  or  a  Waterland,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  faculties  and   furnishinirs, 
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could  hardly  be  brought  to  give  more  than 
a  probable  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 
This  way  of  proceeding  in  "  doubtful  dis- 
patations"  might  be  pardonable,  though 
aearcely  commendable,  in  an  undergradu- 
ate ;  but  surely  something  else  might  be 
looked  for  in  one  who  has  had  time  to  out- 
grow the  style  of  a  sophomore ;  especially 
amce,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  has  al- 
raady  in  some  instances  chanr^ed  his 
opinions.  But  perhaps  he  is  one  of  those 
who,  instead  of  becoming  more  modest 
and  distrustful  of  their  opinions  from  hav- 
ing often  changed  them,  always  mistake 
tnch  change  for  progress,  and  so  grow 
more  certain  and  positive  in  their  opinions 
the  oftener  they  change  them. 

One  of  the  cleverest  passages  in  Mr. 
Hacaulay*s  Essays  is  in  the  article  on 
Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  where  he  unfolds 
the  distinction  between  truth  to  nature 
and  mere  correctness  in  works  of  art ;  be- 
tween that  which  produces  the  intended 
effects,  and  that  which  merely  conforms 
to  certain  prescribed  rules.*  Perhaps  no 
one  passage  has  been  oftener  referred  to 
Is  evincing  the  author's  great  powers  of 
bought  and  expression.  The  idea  of  the 
Missage  is  certainly  a  very  just  and  im- 
K>rtant  one,  and  no  one  can  complain  that 
le  has  not  brought  it  out  with  sufficient 
ileamess  and  force.  But  the  idea,  as 
ivery  well-read  man  must  know,  had  be- 
ome  a  commonplace  in  criticism  long 
lefore  Mr.  Macaulay  took  hold  of  it.  Yet 
io  one  can  deny  that  the  idea,  however 
dd  and  unoriginal  it  may  be,  is  large  and 
raloable  enough  to  make  a  full,  strong, 
ich  and  generous  sentence,  or  even  para- 
graph, in  any  essay  on  the  subject.  The 
mly  ground  of  complaint  therefore  is,  that 
Hrlule  the  idea  had  already  become  a 
mtical  truism  and  grown  old  in  the  ser- 
vice of  letters,  the  author  has  compelled  it 
to  perform  an  amount  of  rhetoncal  labor 
irhich  the  most  novel  and  oritrinal  idea 
Bould  not  with  justice  be  made  to  undergo. 
rhat  vast  disproportion  between  the  ex- 
pression and  the  matter  expressed,  be- 
tween the  illustrations  and  the  thing  illus- 
tmted,  which  so  highly  distinguishes  Mr. 
Ifacaulay's  writing,  is  here  displayed  in 
great  fullness.  The  passage,  however, 
fery  happily  exemplifies  one  quahty,  in 

*  Essays,  p.  120. 


which  we  doubt  if  Mr.  Macaulay  has  any 
superior ;  for  we  have  met  with  no  author 
that  comes  near  him  in  the  singular  merit 
of  doing  the  thinking  all  up  to  the  reader's 
hands,  instead  of  requiring  or  inducing  the 
reader  to  think  for  himself,  which  is  pro- 
bably what  most  readers  like.  For  it  is 
quite  remarkable,  that  a  reader  of  very 
Uttle  capacity  and  still  less  preparation, 
may  go  over  this  passage,  as  over  nearly 
all  the  author  has  written,  in  a  perfect 
gallop,  understanding  and  exhausting  the 
whole  as  he  goes.  The  matter  is  so  plain- 
ly and  so  exquisitely  turned  all  into  sur- 
face, that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  stopping 
to  look  round  the  corners  or  between  the 
parts,  to  see  if  there  be  not  something  that 
he  is  likely  to  miss.  In  short,  tlie  author 
has,  if  possible,  an  excess  of  perspicuity ; 
and  in  his  continual  endeavors  after  this 
he  generally  takes  care  to  omit  or  explode 
everything  but  what  he  can  make  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  moderate  capacity 
without  the  slightest  effort.  All  this,  to 
be  sure,  does  not  hinder  that  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay may  be  a  great  thinker ;  it  only 
infers  him  •  a  much  greater  rhetorician. 
Eggs  are  certainly  excellent  meat,  whether 
a  man  lays  them  himself  or  not ;  they  are 
very  nutritious  and  not  very  hard  of  di- 
gestion ;  and  Mr.  Macaulay  beats  all  the 
men  we  know  of  at  whipping  them  into 
syllabub.  Before  we  leave  this  subject,  it 
is  but  just  to  confess  that  the  above-men- 
tioned passage,  after  all,  is  probably  about 
as  original  as  anything  the  author  has 
written. 

It  would  hardly  be  right  to  wind  up  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Macaulay  s  Essays,  without 
adverting  to  the  paper  on  Bacon,  which 
probably  exemplifies  the  quiilities  and 
working  of  his  mind  better  than  anything 
else  he  has  written  except  the  History, 
and  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
of  the  Essays  to  favor  the  notion  that  "  he 
was  master  of  every  species  of  composi- 
tion." In  some  respects  Bacon  was  un- 
doubtedly both  one  of  the  best  and  one  of 
worst  subjects  he  could  have  fallen  upon ; 
one  of  the  best  for  him  to  exhibit  himself 
in,  and  one  of  the  worst  for  him  to  do 
justice  to:  for  in  Bacon's  character  there 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
out  of  which  a  skillful  advocate  could 
easily  make  strong  cases  and  effective 
points  ;  while  in  his  philosophy  there  is  a 
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depth  and  vastness,  a  rich,  intricate,  mani- 
fold complexity,  from  which  a  man  of  one 
idea  may  readily  draw  materials  for  the 
support  of  his  favorite  theory.      It  seems 
to  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Macaulay's 
purpose,  that  all  the  bad  and  weak  points 
in  Bacon's  character  should  be  singled  out 
and  swollen   into  unnatural   prominence, 
that  the  critic  might  indulge  with  suflBcient 
effect  in  the  rhetoric   of   condemnation ; 
and  that  his  philosophy  should  be  shorn 
of  its  glory,  and  desiccated  of  its  life,  and 
shrivelled  into  a  shallow,  barren,  earth- 
born  utilitarianism,  that  he  might  indulge 
with  similar  effect  in  the  rhetoric?  of  eulogy. 
Thus,  to  the  end  that  he  may  satisfactorily 
display  himself  in  the  censure  of  the  one 
and  the  praise  of  the  other,  he  caricatures 
and  spoils  them  both.     And  in  his  con- 
tinual effort  after  brilliancy  and  effect  we 
see,  as  usual,  much  of  the  critic,  but  little 
of  the  real  subject  whereof  he  pretends  to 
be  speaking. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  this  wonderful  man  furnish  a  singu- 
larly inviting  field  for  the  exercise  of  a 
vain,  flippant,  dashing  rhetoric ;  it  is  also 
true  that  scarce  any  field  can  be  named 
wherein  such  a  stvle  of  writing  were  more 
out  of  place.     For   whatever  may  have 
been  his  faults  as  a  man,  or  his  merits  as 
an   author,   assuredly  neither  are   to    be 
handled  with  justice  to  the  subject,  or  with 
benefit  to  the  reader,  unless  approached 
in  a  temper  and  frame  of  mind  far  other 
than  that  indicated  by  the  style  in  ques- 
tion.    For  this   Macaulaian  intemperance 
of  rhetoric  is  one,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  hurtful,  of  those  "  peccant  humors" 
which  Bacon  designates  as  "idols  of  the 
den  ;"  and  concerning  which  we  may  justly 
say  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of 
Bacon's   character  and   philosophy   what 
Bacon  himself  says  on  another   subject : 
"  These  idols  must  with  firm  and  solemn 
resolution  be  abjured  and  renounced,  and 
the  mind  must  be  thoroughly  purged  and 
cleansed   of  them ;    for    the   kingdom   of 
man,  which  is  founded  in  the  sciences,  can 
scarce  be  entered  otherwise  than  the  king- 
dom of  God,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  little 
children."*     Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to  re- 
member here  another  admonition  from  this 
most  profound,  comprehensive,   and,  we 


will   add,  ingenuous  mind :  "  Knowledge, 
be  it  in  quantity  more  or  less,  if  taken 
without  the  true  corrective  thereof,  hath 
in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity, 
and  some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  ii 
ventosity    or   swelling.      This    corrective 
spice,  the  mixture  whereof  maketh  knowl- 
edge so  sovereign,  is  charity ;  for  so  the 
apostle  saith,  '  knowledge  bloweth  up,  but 
charity  buildeth  up;'  and  in  another  place, 
'  if  I  spake  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  and  had  not  chanty,  it  were  but  as 
a  tinkling  cymbal.'  "* 

Of  course  everybody  remembers  Pope's 
verse,  describing  Bacon  as 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind ;'» 

which  verse  contains  not  much  indeed  of 
poetry,  but  more  of  poetry  than  of  truth, 
Mr.  Macaulay's  article  is  little  more  than 
this  verse,  prodigiously  expanded  and 
blown  up ;  much  of  it  being  written  veiy 
much  in  the  style  of  what  follows : 

"The   difference   between  the   sowing 
angel  and  the  creeping  snake  was  but  a 
type  of  the  difference  between  Bacon  the 
philosopher    and    Bacon    the    Attorney- 
General — Bacon   seeking  for   Truth  and 
Bacon  seeking  for  the  Seals.     Those  who 
survey  only  one-half  of  his  character  may 
speak  of  him  with  unmixed  admiration,  or 
with  unmixed  contempt.     But  those  only 
judge  of  him  correctly  who  take  in,  at  one 
view.  Bacon  in  speculation  and   Bacon  m 
action.      They  will  have  no   dififtculty  in 
comprehending   how   one   and    the   same 
man  should  have  been  far  before  his  ao-e 
and  far  behind  it ;  in  one  line  the  boldest 
and  most  useful  of  innovators,  in  another 
line  the  most  obstinate  champion  of  the 
foulest  abuses."! 

Now,  though  there  is  a  degree  of  truth 
in  the  above  statements,  they  are  by  no 
means  true  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  pushed.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  seems 
incapable  of  moderation ;  passionately  fond 
of  extremes,  and  scorning  **  the  crolden 
mean"  in  which  all  right,  and  justice,  and 
truth  reside,  he  must  needs  state  every- 
thing in  excess,  and  prefers  apparently  to 
say  nothing,  unless  he  may  speak  in  super- 
latives ;  all  of  which  might  be  better  pat 
up  with,  if  it  seemed  to  spring  from  the 


*  NoYum  Organum,  Book  I,  ApK  ^S.  \ 


*  Advancement  of  Leaming,  Book  L 
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eathusiasm  of  thought,  and  not  from  am- 
bition to  startle  and  amaze.  He  therefore 
represents  Bacon  as  far  guiltier  of  prac- 
wal  abuses,  and  far  bolder  in  speculative 
innovation,  than  the  calm,  sober  student 
of  his  life  and  works  would  ever  imagine 
him  to  be.  To  make  good  this  representa- 
tion, everything  doubtful  or  reprehensible 
in  Bacon's  conduct  (and  that  there  was 
much  of  this,  probably  none  will  deny)  is 
strangely  exaggerated  and  overstrained; 
while  at  the  same  dme  everything,  both 
personal  and  circumstantial,  that  would  go 
Co  temper  and  moderate  and  relieve  the 
bad  impression,  (for  there  was  much  of 
this  also,)  is  as  strangely  overlooked  or 
suppressed. 

Though  Bacon's  character  should  in  no 
wise  be  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  and 
honor,  neither  can  it  with  any  justice  be 
set  forth  as  a  special  mark  of  abhorrence 
or  contempt.  Morally,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much,  if  at  all,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age;  though  we  suspect  it 
would  be  found,  on  due  examination,  that 
there  were  many  public  men  of  the  time 
below  him,  where  there  was  one  above 
liim,  in  this  respect.  He  was  not  only 
greatly  admired  as  a  thinker,  but  deeply 
bred  and  honored  as  a  man,  by  many  of 
the  best  and  purest  men  of  the  age ;  which 
k>uld  hardly  have  been  the  case  but  that, 
vith  all  his  blemishes,  he  had  great  moral 
;nd  social  virtues.  Though  often  straitened 
or  means,  he  was  always  very  generous 
o  his  servants :  his  temper  and  carriage 
rere  eminently  gentle  and  humane :  he 
ras  never  accused  of  insolence  to  any 
imnan  being,  which  is  the  common  plens- 
ire  of  mean-spirited  men :  he  did  all  that 
iradom  and  friendship  could  do  to  keep 
Eaaex  and  Villiers  out  of  crime,  and  never 
leserted  either  of  them  until  other  and 
higher  attachments  compelled  him :  his 
conduct  in  Parliament  was  always  manly, 
hia  views  as  a  legislator  were  liberal,  and 
leaning  strongly  towards  improvement ; 
and  if  on  one  occasion  he  crouched  more 
than  we  might  wish  under  the  stern  re- 
buke of  the  queen,  it  was  no  more  than 
the  whole  House  of  Commons  had  often 
done  before  him :  it  b  not  pretended  that 
he  ever  gave  an  unjust  or  illegal  judgment 
as  chancellor :  his  private  life  was  blame- 
less, and  abounding  in  works  of  piety  and 
c&arity:  and  his  losing  the  favor,  if  in- 


deed he  did  not  incur  the  anger,  of  the 
king  and  Buckingham,  when  they  were  in 
the  full  career  of  rapacity  and  corruption, 
should  perhaps  be  taken  as  proof  that  he 
had  resisted  them  as  much  as  he  could 
without  losing  the  power  to  resist  them  at 
all.  Hallam,  who  is  far  enough  from 
sparing  Bacon's  faults,  and  whose  censure 
sometimes  appears  to  verge  upon  excessive 
severity,  admits,  however,  that  **  with  all 
his  pliancy,  there  are  fewer  overstrained 
expressions  about  the  prerogative  in  his 
political  writings  than  we  should  expect ;" 
and  that,  "  though  his  practice  was  ser- 
vile, his  principles  were  not  unconstitu- 
tional ;"*  which  is  no  slight  praise  for  a 
statesman  of  those  times.  And  one  might 
hesitate  to  believe  that  "  the  meanest  of 
mankind "  could  have  written  the  follow- 
ing to  a  favorite  of  James  I ;  especially, 
considering  how  much  power  that  favorite 
had  to  crush  whom  he  feared,  and  how 
much  reason  to  fear  one  that  told  him  the 
truth  :  "  As  far  as  it  may  lie  in  you,  let  no 
arbitrary  power  be  intruded ;  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  love  the  laws  thereof,  and 
nothing  will  oblige  them  more  than  a  con- 
fidence of  the  free  enjoying  of  them; 
what  the  nobles  upon  an  occasion  once 
said  in  Parliament,  *  JVolumus  leges  Ajiylia 
muiare,*  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people. "f  From  this  and  other  like 
passages  we  may  perhaps  infer  why  that 
accomplished  profligate  joined  in  crushing 
so  wise  and  just  a  counsellor.  With  an 
imperious  master,  a  nipacious  minister, 
and  a  servile  court,  it  strikes  us  as  rather 
a  matter  of  grief  than  of  wonder  that 
Bacon  should  have  stooped  to  some  un- 
worthy and  ill-favored  compliances ;  and 
when  we  duly  weigh  the  temptations 
of  his  place,  perhaps  we  shall  conclude  it 
better  to  pray  that  we  be  not  led  into 
similar  temptations,  than  to  censuie  him 
too  harshly  for  yielding  to  them. 

One  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  severest  charges 
against  Bacon  is  for  writing  the  "  Declara- 
tion of  the  Treasons  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex."  The  earl,  he  informs  us,  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  people,  and  "  his 
late  excited  strong,  perhaps  unreasonable 
feelings  of  compassion  and  indignation. 
The  queen  was  received  by  the  citizens  of 


*  CoDstitutional  History,  p.  206,  note,  Harpers, 
f  Advice  to  Sir  Qeorge  Yilliers. 
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London  with  gloomy  looks  and  faint  ac- 
clamations. She  thought  it  expedient  to 
publish  a  vindication  ot  the  late  proceed- 
ings ;"*  and  she  imposed  upon  Bacon  the 
task  of  drawing  up  that  vindication.  Mr. 
Macaulay  does  not  question  the  truth  of 
what  Bacon  afterwards  alleged  in  excuse 
of  the  act,  "that  he  wrote  it  by  com- 
mand; that  he  considered  himself  as  a 
mere  secretary  ;  and  that  he  was  not 
answerable  for  the  matter  of  the  book,  he 
having  furnished  only  the  arrangement  and 
the  style."  But  the  pith  of  the  censure  is, 
"  Why  did  he  endow  such  a  purpose  with 
words?  Could  no  hack-writer,  without 
virtue  or  shame,  be  found  to  exaggerate 
the  errors,  already  so  dearly  expiated,  of 
a  gentle  and  noble  spirit  ?"f 

A  thing  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
this  was  done  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  This  act,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  received  by  the  nation  with  one  long, 
loud,  deep,  agonized  groan  of  horror  and 
execration ;  whereupon  the  "  patriots  " 
**  thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  late  proceedings."  The 
person  pitched  upon  for  the  work  was 
John  Milton,  who  probably  has  the  merit 
of  furnishing  both  the  matter  and  the  style 
of  a  book  enriched  with  such  passages  as 
this  :  "  But  Charles  murdered  both  his 
prince  and  his  father,  and  that  by  poison. 
For,  to  omit  other  evidences  ;  he  that 
would  not  suffer  a  duke,  that  was  accused 
for  it,  to  come  to  his  trial,  must  needs 
have  been  guilty  of  it  himself."J  Of  this 
performance,  Mr.  Macaulay  says : — 
"  Though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the 
regicides  blameable,  that  of  Milton  ap- 
pears to  us  in  a  very  difterent  light.  The 
deed  was  done.  It  could  not  be  undone. 
The  evil  was  incurred  ;  and  the  object 
was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possible. 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not 
yielding  to  the  popular  opinion  ;  but  we 
cannot    censure    Milton    for   wishing    to 

change    that    opinion For 

the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that 
the  thincr  had  not  been  done,  while  the 
people  disapproved  of  it.  But  for  the 
sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should  also 
have  wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it, 
when  it  was  done."§ 

*  Essays,  p.  238.  f  lb.,  p.  266. 

}  Prose  Wori  ,   voL  ii.,  p.  81.    Philadelphia, 
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Now  we  bring  up  these  two  cases, 
not  80  much  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
either  Bacon  or  Milton,  as  of  showing 
the  singular  pliancy  and  versatility  of 
Mr.  Macaulay 's  logic.  Can  it  be  believed 
that  a  man  who  was  governed  by  firm 
principle,  and  was  not  in  some  degree 
the  servant  of  occasion,  would  so  coBtn- 
dict  himself  on  a  mere  change  of  persons. 
Mr.  Macaulay  cannot  well  deny  that  the 
execution  of  Essex  was  lawful,  while  that 
of  Charles  was  ii^  utter  violation  of  law. 
Why,  then,  if  knowledge  seasoned  with 
charity  was  his  object,  could  he  not  add 
that  the  execution  of  the  earl,  whether 
just  or  not,  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  part  Bacon  took  in  his  trial,  was 
done,  and  could  not  be  recalled  ;  and  it 
could  not  be  very  criminal  in  a  minister  of 
state  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  evik 
likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and 
anger  of  the  people?  Why  should  be 
brand  the  act  of  Bacon  as  an  effort  to 
murder  the  fame  of  one  who  had  already 
expiated  his  offenses,  and  yet  praise  the 
act  of  Milton  as  the  endeavor  of  a  patriot 
to  appease  ''  the  ravings  of  servility  and 
superstition  ?'*  As  to  these  two  vindica- 
tions, we  confess  our  judgment  of  the 
writers  would  depend  a  good  deal  oo 
whether  they  told  the  truth ;  whether  in 
the  pursuit  of  good  ends,  or  ends  which 
they  may  have  thought  to  be  good,  they 
were  careful  to  use  none  but  just  and  honor- 
able means ;  though  we  are  apt  to  question 
the  virtue  of  a  purpose  that  requires  or 
prompts  the  use  of  bad  means :  and  on  this 
score,  we  apprehend  the  issue  would  not 
be  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Bacon. 

But  the  darkest  passage  in  Bacon's  life, 
as  we  think,  and  as  Mr.  Macaulay  thinks, 
is  that  involved  in  the  charge  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  which  brought  on  bis  fall. 
Nor  do  we  suppose  any  full  justification 
of  him  in  this  matter  can  be  fairly  made 
out ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  illus- 
trious sufferer  should  not  have  the  benefit 
of  counsel  in  procuring  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalty ;  and  that,  as  well  in  respect  of  his 
character  when  dead,  as  of  bis  person 
while  living.  Now  it  is  quite  notorious 
and  unquestionable,  that  for  chancellors 
to  receive  presents,  both  from  suitors  in 
chancery  and  from  other  persons,  was 
customary  and  common  in  Bacon's  time, 
^  «Lt\d  had  been  so  for  a  hundred  years,  both 
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England  and  in  other  European  states. 
id  indeed  Mr.  Macaulay  allows  this: 
rhat  these  practices  were  common,  we 
mit.     But  they  were  common,  just  as 

wickedness  to  which  there  is  a  strong 
nptation  always  was  and  always  will  be 
mmon.  They  were  common,  j  ust  as  tlieft, 
eating,  perjury,  adultery,  have  always 
en  common."*  But,  surely,  this  is  a 
ry  disingenuous  and  unbecoming  piece  of 
ieanery.  For,  if  such  things  as  theft, 
rjury  and  adultery  were  common,  they 
»«  also  uniformly  regarded,  and,  when 
own  and  proved,  punished  as  crimes ; 
lereas  the  receiving  of  presents  was  not 
ily  common,  but  was  so  far  from  being 
>ked  upon  as  criminal  or  disreputable, 
at  men  of  great  general  integrity 
d  esteem  were  known  to  practice  it; 
ncealment  was  scarce  attempted:  nor 
les  Mr.  Macaulay  produce,  or  so  much 

pretend,  a  singie  instance  before  Bacon 
iierein,  common  as  was  the  practice, 
ancellor  or  other  minister  suffered  loss 
place  or  reputation  under  such  a  charge : 
ly  h«  asserts  in  general  terms  that  the 
actice,  though  common, ''  was  in  the  high- 
t  degree  odious,"  To  make  good  which 
sertion  he  cites  a  passage  from  honest 
father  Latimer,"  which,  however,  if  it 
ove  anything,  proves  the  reverse  of  what 
is  cited  for.  The  good  bishop  says: 
Nowadays  they  call  them  gentle  rewards. 
5t  them  leave  their  coloring,  and  call 
em  by  their  Christian  name,  bribes." 
^hy  thts  should  be  quoted  to  prove  that 
«  practice  "  was  in  the  highest  degree 
lious,"  is  not  a  little  strange  ;  the  pas- 
.ge  naturally  inferring,  what  is  known 
eli  enough  from  other  sources,  that  the 
ing  had  grown  so  common  as  to  be  ca- 
seed  under  an  euphuism.  The  bishop 
idently  saw  with  sorrow  that  a  bad 
letom  had  become  respectable  ;  and  he 
server  credit  for  boldly  endeavoring  to 
pkove  it ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
8  labor  was  at  all  successful.  On  the 
intrary,  the  practice  seems  to  have  con- 
laed  and  even  increased  down  to  the 
Be  of  Bacon;  the  continual  plundering  of 
e  Church  stimulating  the  passion  for 
salih  and  expense  much  faster  than  the 
^formation  quickened  the  sensibility  of 
rtue  and  honor. 


roL,  uj. 


•  Eisays,  p.  267. 
Jf<K    V,      NEW  BEMEB. 


All  which  may  indeed  indicate  a  low 
standard  of  public  morals,  but  not  any 
peculiar  guilt  in  one  who   did  not  rise 
above    that    standard.      Undoubtedly  it 
was    "a  custom  more    honored  in    the 
breach  than  in  the  observance ;"  yet  those 
who  complied  with  it  are  fairly  entitled  to 
all  the  mitigation  that  custom  ordinarily 
brings.     Nor  does  there  appear  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  truth  of  Bacon's  words 
to    Buckingham :    "  Howsoever    I  have 
acknowledged  the  sentence  just,  and  for 
reformation  fit,  I  have  been  the  justest 
chancellor  that    hath   been  in   the    five 
changes  since  my  father's  time."     It  is 
true  that  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Sir  Augustine  Nicholls 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  had  the  virtue  to 
refuse  such  presents  as  Bacon  and  many 
others  accepted.     Yet  the  fact  of  presents 
being  offered  without  offense  to  men  of 
such  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  shows 
how  general  the  custom  was,  and  how  far 
from  being  in  the  highest  degree  odious. 
Doubtless  these  righteous  men  should  be 
mentioned  with  special  honor  for  thus  dis- 
countenancing the  corruption  of  the  times ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  one  should  be 
branded  with  infamy  for  not  beng  an  ex- 
ception to   the  general  rule,  when  these 
exceptions   were    so  rare  and  so  distin- 
guished. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  upon  taking 
the  Seals  Bacon  relinquished  a  salary  of 
£7,600  a  year  for  one  of  only  about  £919, 
which  was  quite  inadequate  to  his  reason- 
able expenses,  and  was  probably  left  so 
small  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be 
made  up  by  the  presents  of  those  whom 
he  served.  For  the  practice  in  question 
seems  to  have  grown  up  in  part  through 
default  of  sufficient  public  remuneration 
to  ofHciai  persons ;  so  that  there  was  some 
ground  for  regarding  such  presents  rather 
as  fees  than  as  bribes.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  denied  that  of  the  twenty-two  in- 
stances charged  upon  Bacon,  in  the 
greater  number  the  presents  were  re- 
ceived long  after  the  causes  were  ended  ; 
in  some  they  were  received  before  judg- 
ment was  given  indeed,  but  then  the  de- 
cisions were  against  the  donors ;  and  in 
others  they  were  openly  and  publicly 
made.  All  which  considered,  there  ap- 
pears but  little  to  hinder  our  crediting  the 
^  Bufferer'a  uo  \^^  ^%!tX^\k.  \Xasl  ^^^d^\3&. 
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words :  **  For  the  briberies  and  gifts 
wherewith  I  am  charged,  when  the  book 
of  hearts  is  laid  open,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
found  to  have  the  troubled  fountain  of  a 
corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of  taking 
rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of 
the  times.** 

To  get  over  the  cases  wherein  Bacon 
had  given  judgment  against  the  donors, 
Mr.  Macaulay  resorts  to  the  presumption 
that  he  had  received  still  larger  gifts 
from  the  other  side.  Which  surely 
evinces  rather  the  desire  of  an  advocate 
to  carry  his  cause,  than  the  solicitude  of  a 
judge  to  decide  fairly  according  to  the 
facts  before  him.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  insecurity  of  the  best  man's  repu- 
tation, if  this  method  is  to  be  followed. 
But  this  proceeding  becomes  doubly  of- 
fensive when  we  remember  (what  Mr. 
Macaulay  doubtless  knew;  or,  if  he  did 
not,  then  his  ignorance  only  aggravates 
his  presumption,)  the  prodigious  industry 
that  was  used  in  hunting  up  matter  against 
^his  great  man;  insomuch  that  he  com- 
plained :  "  But  Job  himself,  or  whoso- 
ever was  the  justest  judge,  by  such 
hunting  for  matters  against  him  as  hath 
been  used  against  me,  may  for  a  time 
seem  foul ;  especially  in  a  time  when 
greatness  is  the  mark,  and  accusation  is 
ihe  game."  Now  Bacon's  enemies  were 
so  straitened  for  matter  against  him,  that 
they  saw  fit  to  include  things  in  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  admits  "  there  was  no 
gross  impropriety."  Yet  the  donors 
against  whom  Bacon  had  decided  were  at 
their  service,  and  were  openly  interested 
in  the  prosecution;  and  of  course  they 
could  not  be  ignorant  who  were  on  that 
other  side  from  which  still  larger  gifts 
had  probably  been  received :  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  how  anything  but  a  very  un- 
generous wish  to  make  guilt  where  it  was 
hardly  to  be  found  could  suppose  that  in 
so  great  a  scarcity  of  matter  so  sure  and 
obvious  a  clue  to  other  matter  would 
have  been  left  unemployed. 

But  the  unhandsomest  thing  of  all  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  special  pleading  on  this 
subject,  is  his  urging  against  Bacon  the 
relinquishing  his  defense  and  the  sending 
in  his  "  humble  submission"  instead 
thereof;  when  it  is  notorious  that  he  did 
this  at  the  positTO    command  of  the  king 


and  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  favorite. 
The  constrained  and  reluctant  giving  up 
of  his  cause  Mr.  Macaulay  resolutely  at- 
tributes to  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
despair  of  success ;  Qnd  that,  too,  in  the 
face  (or  was  it  in  ignorance  ?)  of  his  ex- 
press declaration:  "The  law  of  Nature 
teaches  me  to  speak  in  my  own  defense. 
With  respect  to  this  charge  of  bribery  I 
am  as  innocent  as  any  born  upon  St  Inno- 
cent's day.  I  never  had  bribe  or  reward 
in  my  eye  or  thought  when  pronouncing 
sentence  or  order.  If,  however,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  king's  will  shall  be 
obeyed."  Nor  can  Bacon's  compliance 
be  fairly  attributed  to  peculiar  "  meanness 
of  spirit,"  considering  the  general  obse- 
quiousness and  servility  of  the  time,  as 
was  often  shown  by  the  Commons,  per- 
haps the  least  obsequious  and  servile  part 
of  the  nation. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  case 
of  Bacon,  as  hath  often  happened  in  other 
cases,  the  accumulated  faults  of  the  ofBice 
were  visited  on  the  individual  inciunbent. 
He  had  done  far  more  ofiScial  work  than 
any  former  chancellor  in  the  same  space 
of  time  ;  nobody  pretends  that  he  had  ever 
failed  to  do  his  work  well ;   and  his  labors 
were  rewarded,  as   eminent  services  are 
often  rewarded  in  this  world,  with  oflScial 
disgrace   and  death ;    and   that,  too,  for 
abuses  which  he  certainly  did  not  cause 
and  probably  could  not  cure.     Nor,  per- 
haps,  could  they   have   been  effeciually 
cured  but  by  the  destruction  of  the  very 
man  who  was  least  guilty  of  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  that  had  com- 
plied with  them  :  by  such  a  sacrifice  tbey 
might    indeed   become    so     unspeakably 
odious,  that   even  the  worst  men  would 
take  care  to  shun  them.     At  the  advice 
of  Bacon  himself  was  called  together  the 
parliament  that  crushed  him.     The  parlia- 
ment was  hot  and  stout,  as  it  had  reason 
to  be,  against  the  maladministration  of  the 
state.     But  they  were  more  just  in  their 
anger  than  discriminating  as  to  its  objects. 
They  demanded  victims,  and  were  more 
concerned  for  the  greatness  than  for  the 
guilt   of  the  persons  sacrificed.      Bacon, 
probably  by  his  virtue,  had  already  of- 
fended the  favorite  and  through  him  had 
lost  his  former  hold  on  the  king.     In  some 
respects  he  would  be  a  most  acceptable 
sacrifice ;  for,  whether  guilty  or  not,  the 
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very  height  whereon  he  stood  would  make 
his  fall  the  more  exemplary.  There  were 
enough  that  wanted  the  place,  and  to 
cover  their  own  ambition  they  could  easily 
pretend  his  corruption.  Besides,  if  par- 
uament  could  not  get  the  chancellor,  they 
miffht  entertain  tlie  thought  of  striking 
higher.  And,  indeed,  the  king  and  Buck- 
ingham seem  to  have  been  apprehensive 
that  Bacon  might  triumph,  should  he 
proceed  in  his  own  defense,  (for  who  but 
an  angel  or  a  brute  could  be  expected  to 
resist  so  potent  an  enchanter,  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  his  good  name  ?)  in  which 
ease  the  popular  resentment,  sharpened 
by  defeat,  might  turn  to  other  objects 
and  demand  a  dearer  sacrifice.  At  all 
events,  "  a  sop  for  Cerberus  '*  was  indis- 
pensable. 

•*  Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  titBLftger  in.     But  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscoared  armor,  hung  by 

the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone 

round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a 

name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  nerrlectcd  act 
Freshly  on  me : — *tis  surely  for  a  name." 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to 
attribute  the  crushing  of  Bacon  to  any 
peculiar  hatred  of  bribery;  it  sprung 
rather  from  the  general  and  just  resent- 
ment of  the  nation  at  the  tyranny  and 
rapacity  of  the  government ;  a  resent- 
ment that  was  right  in  striking,  but 
wrong  in  the  place  where  it  struck.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  have  argued  the 
enilt  of  Bacon  mainly  from  the  fact  of 
£is  being  condemned.  Yet  the  very  next 
act  of  parliament  was  one  which  nobody 
thinks  of  defending,  and  of  which  Hallam 
■aye:  "There  is  surely  no  instance  in 
the  annals  of  our  own,  and  hardly  of  any 
eivilized  country,  where  a  trifling  offense, 
if  it  were  one,  has  been  visited  with  such 
outrageous  cruelty."*  The  case  was 
this:  one  Floyd,  a  Catholic  barrister,  in 
speaking  of  the  titular  king  and  queen  of 
Bohemia,  who  were  Protestants,  had  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  "that  good  man 
Falsgrave  and  goodwife  Palsgrave''  had 

•  CksMtitutioDal  Hirtovy,  p  208.    Harpen. 


been  driven  from  Prague.  For  which  of- 
fense he  was  adjudged  to  be  degraded 
from  his  gentility,  and  held  an  infamous 
person  ;  to  be  pilloried  four  times  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  each  time ;  lo  ride 
once  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  and 
once  to  Westminster  on  horseback,  with 
his  face  to  the  horse's  tail ;  to  be  branded 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K  ;  to  be 
whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet  to 
Westminster  Hall ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000, 
and  be  imprisoned  for  life.*  Perhaps 
this  act  of  the  parliament  may  serve  to 
remind  some  people  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Star-chamber  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Are  we  to  regard  the  punishment  of 
Bacon  and  of  Floyd  as  any  just  argument 
or  measure  of  their  guilt  ?  The  king  en- 
deavored to  arrest  the  proceeding  against 
Floyd  ;  for  parliament  had  not  the  least 
show  of  riorht  to  meddle  in  the  matter  at 
all;  but  his  endeavors  ended  in  greatly 
augmenting  the  severity  of  their  sentence. 
Such  was  the  scrupulous  justice  of  parlia- 
ment in  those  times ! 

Such,  then,  are  our  views  of  this  great 
man's  character;  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  them,  we  are  confident  they 
have  not  been  taken  up  without  a  pretty 
reasonable  examination.  The  truth  is,  we 
can  think  of  no  uninspired  man  to  whom  all 
men  of  the  present  age  are  so  much  in- 
debted ;  and  it  seems  as  if  we  had  rather 
ungenerously  endeavored  to  indemnify 
ourselves  for  his  acknowledged  greatness 
by  exaggerating  his  faults.  Moreover,  we 
are  one  of  "  the  next  ages"  to  which  he 
left  his  "name  and  memory;"  and,  for 
one,  we  arc  unwilling  to  withhold  the 
"charitable  speeches"  which  he  trusted  to 
receive.  It  is  surely  for  our  interest  to  do 
justice  to  his  fame. 

Yet,  with  all  the  mitigation  which  the 
circumstances  appear  to  warrant,  we  con- 
ceive there  is  still  room  for  no  little  blame. 
We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Macauhiy's  cen- 
sure as  being  excessive ;  rather,  he  makes 
out  an  excess  of  matter  whereon  to 
ground  it.  For  our  readers  err,  if  they 
suppose,  that  because  we  think  Bacon  far 
less  criminal  than  Mr.  Macaulay  repre- 
sents him,  we  therefore  incline  to  blame 
him  less  than  he  does.     For  nothin":  is 
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more  certain  than  that  men  often  over- 
state the  criminality  of  others  for  the  very 
reaiion  that  they  do  not  feel  it,  their  exag- 
gerations springing  from  dullness,  not  from 
quickness    of    moral    sensibility.      Hence 
their  censure  is  just  as  disproportionate  to 
the  charges  they  make,  as  those  charges 
are   to   the   facts   upon  which   they  are 
based.      And  in  reading  Mr.  Macaulay, 
one  is  often  struck  with  the  inadequacy  of 
the  blame  to  the  weight  of  the  accusa- 
tion;   except  where  he  finds   something 
he  can  call  bigotry  or  superstition ;  then, 
indeed,  the  inadequacy  is  all  the  other 
tray.      Thus  in  the  article  before  us  he 
spares  no  pains  to  multiply  and  magnify 
Bacon's  offenses ;  he  allows  no  mitigation, 
no  relief,  and  even  browbeats  those  who 
presume  to  urge  it ;  yet  he  at  last  assures 
us  that  after  all    Bacon  was  not  a  bad 
man.     Wherein  we  agree  with  him ;  but 
we  could    by  no  means   say  so,   if  we 
thought  Bacon  to  be  what  he  represents 
him,  an  ingrate,  a  sycophant,  a  taker  of 
bribes,  and  "  the  most  obstinate  champion 
of  the  foulest  abuses."     Near  the  opening 
of  this  article,  he  says :  "  The  genius  of 
Sallust  is  still  with  us ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate hubbands  who  caught  him  in  their 
houses  at  unseasonable   hours  are  forgot- 
ten ;"  and,  surely,  one  who  can  thus  jest 
and  trifle  with  the  crime  of  adultery,  can 
hardly   be    expected   to   feel   a  genuine, 
hearty  moral   repugnance   to   any   crime 
whatsoever.     So  that  his  moral  caricatur- 
ing of  Bacon  and  others  should  probably 
be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  rhetoric 
merely,  not  of  virtue.     But  the  practical 
mischief  of  such  things  is,  that  they  min- 
ister to  license,  not  to  edification. 

Nor  does  he  enact  the  advocate  less  in 
respect  of  Bacon's  philosophy  than  of  his 
character.  InteUectually,  indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  set  Bacon  too  high  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  set  him  higher  than  to  be  well  support- 
ed by  so  narrow  a  basis  as  Mr.  Macaulay 
assigns  him.  We  may,  and  perhaps  we 
should  believe  him  wiser  than  those  who 
wrote  before  him,  bni  not  if,  to  make 
room  for  his  wisdom,  we  must  conclude 
all  his  predecessors  ^fools.  He  presented, 
certainly,  a  most  rare  and  wonderful  union 
of  confidence  and  modesty ;  to  a  faith  that 
would  believe  anything  he  joined  a  scepti- 
cism that  sifted  everything  most  severely  ; 
and,  though  well  assjured  of  .his  ability  to 


teach  great  lessons  to  mankind,  no  man 
ever  had  an  eye  and  ear  more  open  and 
apt  to  learn.     And  his  mind  was  too  ele- 
vated and  comprehensive  not  to  recognize 
much  that  was  true  and  good  in  the  spec- 
ulations of  other  men ;   and  what  he  so 
recognized  he  had  the  intellectual  recti- 
tude to  employ  perhaps  the  more  willing- 
ly and  prize  the  more  highly,  because  it 
was  not  his  own  ;  and  he  was  far  too  wise 
a  man,  his  mind  was  far  too  calm  and 
clear  and  serene  not  to  know  that  if  he 
was  to  see  farther  and  better  than  others 
had  done,  it  must  be  by  standing  upon 
their  shoulders,  not  by  crushing  them  oat 
of  the  way.     We  will  venture  to  say  that 
no  candid,  fair-minded  reader  of  his  works 
would  ever  suspect  him  of  anything  like 
such  a  contempt  of  former  writings  and 
writers  as  Mr.  Macaulay  attributes  to  him; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  pages  smackwg  in 
the  least  degree  of  the  critic's  modest  as- 
surance, (who  can   read  such  a  passage 
without    indignation    and    shame?)  that 
"  words,  and  mere  words,  and  nothing  but 
words,  had  been  all  the  fruit  of  all  the 
toil  of  all  the  most  renowned   sages  of 
sixty  generations."*     Whatever  may  have 
been  Bacon's  faults,  he  had  none  of  that 
mean  ambition  which  has  sometimes  en- 
deavored to  put  out  the  lights   of  others 
kindling,  to  create  an  artificial  darkness 
for  the  better  exhibiting  of  its  own. 

This  article  has  already  grown  beyond 
the  limits  we  had  prescribed  ourselves. 
Of  course  therefore  we  cannot  think  of 
entering  now  upon  the  subject  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  which  would  require  an  arti- 
cle by  itself,  and  that,  too,  **  unmixed  with 
baser  matter."  We  shall  hope  to  present 
our  views  of  it  at  some  future  time ;  and 
we  are  the  more  moved  to  such  an  under- 
taking forasmuch  as  we  beUeve  many  have 
been  prejudiced  against  Bacon's  writings, 
and  kept  away  from  them  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  representations  of  them  ;  while  if  any 
have  been  drawn  to  them  by  that  repre- 
sentation, they  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
be  disgusted  at  finding,  as  they  must  have 
found,  how  diflferent  those  writings  are 
from  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect; 
for  it  is  hardly  possible  t^at  the  same  per- 
son should  relish  Bacon  as  he  is,  and 
Bacon  as  Mr.  Macaulay  represents  him. 
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re  barely  time  at  present  to  indi- 
)  general  scope  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
iy*s  discourse  on  this  subject, 
add  two  or  three  passages  from 

which    may    serve    to    put    our 

on  their  guard,  and  perhaps  in- 
2m  to  seek  their  knowledge  of  Ba- 
^acon  himself,  or  at  least  elsewhere 

Mr.    Macaulay's  statements  con- 

him. 

drift  of  those  statements  is  fairly 
fied  in  the  following  passage : 
,  then,  was  the  end  which  Bacon 
d  to  himself?  It  was,  to  use  his 
phatic  expression,  '  fruit.'  It  was 
tiplying  of  human  enjoyments  and 
igating  of  human  sufferings.  It 
e  relief  of  man's  estate.'  "*  And 
)le  article  shows  that  by  "fruit" 
le  relief  of  man's  estate,"  the  critic 
ands  nothing  more  or  less  than 
\  usually  meant  by  utilitarianism, 
mere  material  and  temporal  utihty. 
is  not  more  unjust  to  Bacon's  phi- 
,  as  almost  every  page  of  his  wri- 
ill  show,  than  it  would  be  to  repre- 
ature  as  designed  only  for  a  corn- 
id  adapted  only  to  the  nourishing 
taining  of  our  bodies,  leaving  out 

nobler  adaptations  to  the  unfold- 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  mind 
»ul  of  man.  The  producing  of 
'  the  ministering  to  human  wimts 
nforts,  was  indeed  one  of  the  ends, 
W2A  by  no  means  the  only  or  even 
mary  end,  "  which  Bacon  proposed 
lelf ;"  as  may  be  seen  in  the  very 
e  from  which  one  of  the  above 
ana  is  taken.  Speaking  of  various 
in  philosophy  he  says :  "  But  the 
t  error  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mista- 

misplacing  of  the  last  or  furthest 

knowledge :  for  men  have  entered 
iesure  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
nes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and 
ive  appetite;  sometimes  to  enter- 
sir  minds  with  variety  and  delight ; 
nes  for  ornament  and  reputation; 
metimes  to  enable  them  to  victory 
md  contradiction;  and  most  times 
•e  and  profession :  and  seldom  sin- 
to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift 
3n,  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men : 
here  were  sought  in  knowledge  a 
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couch,  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
restless  spirit ;  or  a  terrasse  for  a  wander- 
ing and  variable  mind  to  walk  up   and 
down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of 
state  for  a  proud   muid   to  raise   itself 
upon ;  or  a  fort  or  commanding  ground 
for  strife  and  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for 
profit  or  sale  ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse, 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  relief 
of  man*s  estate,'**     And  the  same  ideas 
run  all  through  his  works  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.     Thus  in  the  Essay  "  Of 
Truth,"  he  says :  "  Yet  truth,  which  only 
doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  en* 
quiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making,- 
or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
which  is  the  presence  if  it,  and  the  belief 
of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoyment  of  it,  is 
the   sovereign    good    of    human    nature. 
The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of 
the  days,  was  the  light  of  sense ;  the  last 
was  the  light  of  reason ;  and  his  Sabbath 
work  ever  since,  is  the  illumination  of  his 
Spirit.     First,  he  breathed  light  upon  the 
face  of  matter,  or  chaos ;  then  he  breathed 
light  into  the  face  of  man ;  and  still  he 
breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face 

of  his  chosen Certainly,  it  is 

heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind 
move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  Again,  in 
the  preface  to  Novum  Organum :  "  We 
would  in  general  admonish  all  to  consider 
the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to 
seek  it  for  the  gratification  of  their  minds, 
or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  des- 
pise others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  6m/  for  Us  in- 
trinsic merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that 
they  would  perfect  and  regulate  it  by 
charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power 
the  angels  fell,  and  men  from  that  of 
knowledge ;  but  there  is  no  excess  in 
charity,  and  neither  angel  nor  man  was 
ever  endangered  by  it."  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  knowledge  as  "  the  food  of  the 
soul,"  ("  pabulum  animi")  and  of  philos- 
ophy as  having  for  one  of  its  ends,  "  the 
purifying  of  the  understanding,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  the  reception  of  truth ;"  and,  in 
short,  if  there  be  one  subject  on  which  he 
waxes  more  eloquent  and  enthusiastic  than 
on  any  other,  it  is  the  worth  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  beauty  and 
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dignity  it  imparts  to  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  its  possessor.  And  if  his  princi- 
ples and  aims  as  a  philosopher  had  been 
what  Mr.  Macaulay  attributes  to  him  and 
praises  him  for,  we  could  more  easily  be- 
lieve his  character  to  have  been  as  mean 
as  Mr.  Macaulay  represents  it. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks  on 


Mr.  Macaulay's  Essays.  We  have  spoken 
freely,  and  we  have  aimed  to  speak  as 
respectfully  as  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
writer  and  the  man  would  permit.  In 
the  next  number  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give,  with  equal  freedom,  our  views  of  his 
History. 


HON.    WASHINGTON    HUNT.* 


There  are,  ordinarily,  but  few  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  civilians  which  can  render  a 
biographical  sketch  especially  interesting, 
except  to  those  who  stand  within  the  pale 
of  relationship  or  intimate  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse. The  field  most  fruitful  of  bio- 
graphical incident  is  found  in  military 
service,  and  amidst  the  convulsions  of  a 
revolutionary  era.  The  display  of  strategic 
skill  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  where 
great  qualities  are  often  developed  when 
least  expected  ;  accurate  foresight  and  im- 
movable decision  in  perilous  exigencies;  j 
self-possession  and  gallant  bearing  in  "  the 
conflict's  dire  array'* — these  mark  the 
hero,  and  make  a  name  famous  for  all 
time.  Genius  is  thus  fortuitously  devel- 
oped, and  not  infrequently  in  a  single  day 
made  immortal.  No  such  adventitious 
aids  are  found  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
civil  and -political  life.  Here,  where  hon- 
ors are  acquired  and  eminence  attained, 
they  arc  not  gathered  at  once  as  in  a 
thick  harvest,  but  result  from  years  of 
patient  industry,  wherein  are  developed  by 
degrees  the  character  commanding  respect, 
the  intellect  born  to  control,  and  that  apti- 
tude for  the  due  discharge  of  high  politi- 
cal duties,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
considered  as  truly  great.  The  power  and 
value  of  such  a  character  increases  from  , 
year  to  ye:ir  by  gradual  removes,  like  the 
course  of  a  river  widening,  deepening  and 
expanding  as  it  flows  onward  from  its 
source. 


Such  has  been  the  life  of  the  Hon. 
Washington  Hunt,  for  the  last  six  years 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Niagara 
district,  and  now  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  son  of  Sand  ford  Hunt, 
Esq.,  of  Livingston  county.  New  York, 
and  was  born  in  Windham,  Greene  county, 
New  York,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1811. 
He  is  a  descendant  from  good  revolution- 
ary ancestry,  his  kindred  on  both  sides 
having  been  engaged  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  His  grandfather  was  a  sur- 
geon in  the  army,  and  lost  his  hfe  in  the 
service.  The  young  patriot,  Nathan  Hale, 
whose  heroic  but  melancholy  death  cre- 
ated a  profound  sympathy  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  patriot  leaders,  was  a  brother  of 
his  maternal  grandmother.  Others  of  his 
family  rendered  good  service  to  their 
country  at  a  time  when  patriotism  re- 
quired deeds  instead  of  words. 

In  the  year  1818  his  father  removed  to 
Portage,  Livingston  (then  Allegany)  coun- 
ty, where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Hunt,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  removed  to  Niagara  county, 
and  in  1830  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  in  1834  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  never 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  and 
labors  of  that  profession,  as  the  care  of 
large  landed  interests  absorbed  a  great 
share  of  his  time  for  many  years.  Such, 
however,  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his> 
integrity  and  capacity,  that  in  1836,  at  the 


*  Tlie  portrait  of  this  gentleman  was  given  to  our  readers  in  the  March  number,  and  this  notice 
was  intended  for  publication  at  the  same  time.  Unavoidable  accident  prevented,  and  its  publica- 
tion has  been  delayed  until  this  time. 
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age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  First  Judgre  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  tlie  county  of  Niagara ; 
and  was  probably  the  youngest  judge  of  a 
court  of  record  who  had  then  ever  been 
appointed  in  the  State.  He  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  five  years,  and 
declined  a  reappointment,  which  was  ten- 
dered to  him,  and  the  acceptance  of  which 
was  urged  upon  him  by  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  county.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  judicial  duties  of  his  office,  he  ex- 
hibited in  a  high  degree  the  possession  of 
those  rare  faculties  for  which  he  has  since 
been  distinguished  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture— self-possession,  quickness  of  per- 
ception, sound  judgment  and  great  amenity 
of  temper. 

In  early  life  Judge  Hunt  was  warmly 
devoted  to  what  was  denominated  the 
**  democratic,*'  but  more  correctly  known 
as  the  "  Jackson  party."  Whether  it  was 
that  the  inexperience  inseparable  from 
youth  had  blinded  his  eyes  to  the  tendency 
of  measures  then  germinating,  and  which 
have  since  produced  such  deplorable  re- 
sults, or  that  he  yielded  a  too  implicit  con- 
fidence to  the  honesty  of  those  who  on  all 
occasions  were  prodigal  of  their  profes- 
uons  of  regard  for  "  pure  democracy"  and 
love  of  the  people,  or  that  he  was  charmed 
by  the  military  renown  of  the  great  head 
of  the  party — it  is  not  our  province  to  de- 
cide :  be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Hunt  was  an 
active  member  of  that  party  until  the 
election  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1836.  He  had,  however,  at  all 
times  been  an  advocate  and  warmly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  leading  measures  now  regarded 
as  Whig  doctrines.  His  attachments  to 
party  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
strun  the  expression  of  his  opinions  on 
important  measures,  and  he  dissented,  in 
tdo,  from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration  in  regard  to  internal  im- 
provements, the  tariff,  the  currency,  and 
the  public  finances.  He  saw  that  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  newly  discovered 
*'  democratic"  theories  on  these  subjects 
the  substantial  and  paramount  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  endangered,  if  not 
sacrificed ;  that  the  government  itself,  in- 
stead of  exercising  a  genial  and  beneficent 
influence,  would  be  converted  into  an 
iostrament  of  oppression  to  the  people ; 
that  the  radical  innovations  then  proposed 


would  necessarily  lead  to  others  still  more 
prejudicial  to  both  government  and  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  abandoned  all  connection  with 
that  party.  In  doing  this  he  retained  to 
a  great  degree  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  those  with  whom  he  had  acted, 
though  there  were  doubtless  some  who 
felt  disposed  to  indulge  in  censure.  In 
such  cases  this  is  always  to  be  expected 
from  men  of  narrow  minds,  to  whom  the 
present  triumph  of  party  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  action,  and  with  whom  detraction 
invariably  stands  in  the  place  of  reason 
and  argument.  During  several  years, 
whilst  engaged  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  judicial  station,  Mr.  Hunt  withdrew 
from  all  active  participation  in  political 
contests,  though  he  was  not  unobservant 
of  the  course  of  events,  nor  careful  to  con- 
ceal his  opinions,  which  were  well  known 
in  the  community. 

"In  the  year  1842  he  was  strongly 
solicited  to  become  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party  for  representative  in  Congress. 
Consulting  only  his  own  disposition,  he 
would  have  declined  the  offer ;  but  his 
friends  were  urgent,  and  he  was  nominated 
without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  Whig 
District  Convention.  He  was  elected  by 
a  decisive  majority.  His  personal  popu- 
larity was  great — so  much  so,  that  many 
of  the  opposite  party  gave  him  their  suf- 
frages, knowing  that  his  voice  and  his  vote 
must,  in  many  important  measures,  be 
found  against  their  own  principles.  Of 
the  estimate  which  his  constituents  placed 
upon  his  character,  no  stronger  evidence 
need  be  adduced  than  a  statement  of  the 
fact,  that  he  was  without  solicitation  regu- 
larly nominated  for  the  same  office,  and  re- 
elected by  largely  increased  majorities."* 
In  1848  he  was  urged  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  fourth  term,  but  peremptorily 
declined. 

The  limits  of  a  review  notice  are  too 
narrow  to  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  partic- 
ular examination  of  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Hunt  while  in  Congress.  This  would, 
almost  of  necessity,  lead  to  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  important  measures  which 
have  been  agitated  during  the  last  seven 
years.  We  can  only  refer  to  some  of  his 
speeches  and  reports,  as  showing  his  views 

*  Biographical  and  Political  History  of  Con- 
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on  various  political  topics  and  hU  mode  of ' 

enforcing  them.  In  general  it  is  sufficient 
to  Bay,  that  he  has  acted  at  all  times  cor- 
dially with  the  Whig  members  of  Con- 
gress on  important  occasions,  and  has  ex- 
ercised a  large  influence  on  the  action  of 
his  BsbOGJates.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  > 
and  the  soundness  of  bis  judgment  were  | 
early  perceived  and  acknowledged  in  that  I 
body,  and  he  waa  very  soon  recognized  as 
a  safe  counsellor  and  prudent  leader,  while  ! 
the  courtesy  of  his  manner  and  kindliness  of  | 
)iis  disposition  created  warm  personal  at-  i 
tachment  in  many  instances  among  his 
political  opponents.  | 

There  was,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  ; 
a  gross  violation  of  law  perpetrated  by  a  , 
"democratic"  majority  in  Congress,  in  | 
the  year  1843,  by  the  admission  of  mem-  I 
bers  from  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  who 
were  elected  on  a  general  ticket.  A  law 
constitutionally  passed,  and  quite  as  oblig- 
atory as  any  law  of  the  land,  and  which 
was  besides  demanded  by  sound  policy, 
required  the  formation  of  separate  con- 
gressional districts,  and  that  members 
thereafter  to  be  chosen,  should  be  elected 
by  such  districts  respectively,  and  not  by 
a  general  ijcket  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  members  to  be  elected  by  a  State, 
and  voted  by  all  the  voters  of  the  State. 
The  object  of  the  law  was  obvious,  to  se- 
cure a  fair  and  equal  representation  to  the 
several  constituencies.  Under  the  general 
ticket  system  a  bare  party  majority  of  one 
vote  out  of  400,000  (taking  the  State  of 
New  York  for  an  example)  would  elect 
34  members,  all  of  one  party,  while  it 
might,  and  often  would  happen  that  24  of 
the  34  districts,  gave  a  decided  majority 
for  the  candidates  of  the  opposing  party. 
The  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  districts 
were  thus  often  disregarded  and  defied. 
Nearly  all  of  the  States  had  long  before 
voluntarily  abandoned  a  system  so  mani- 
festly inequitable  and  unjust.  These  four 
"  democratic  "  States,  however,  knowing 
that  under  the  new  law  a  Whig  might 

w  and  tl  c    be  ele  ted  and  as  if  to   how 
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these  members  presented  themselves  tot 
admission  to  tbe  House,  the  question  cf 
the  legality  of  their  election  came  np  for 
discussion,  and  the  Whig  members,  ve  be- 
lieve to  a  man,  opposed  their  admisaoo. 
From  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  tbe 
occasion,  we  copy  the  following  pan- 
graphs: 

"  But,  sir,  this  is  not  a  mere  personal  quM- 
tion,  in  relstion  to  the  present  occapancj  o( 
these  seals ;  it  is  a  sabject  of  deeper  and  mere 
serious  iaiporL  A  coaBtitotional  principle  b  lo 
be  determined  and  a  precedent  established, in- 
timately afiecting  the  aothority  and  alibilit;  of 
tliis  government,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  Ihe 
alarming  consequences  to  which  every  depir- 
lure  from  tbe  Constitution  inevitably  leadti,  lie 
or^nizatton  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
Ecntalives  bccoaies  a  question  of  comptntice 
insignificance. 

"  The  power  is  given,  in  the  Gret  instance, 
to  the  legislature  of  each  Slate  to  prescribe 
the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions, subject  to  the  paramount  power  of  Cmi- 
gress  to  Bul)stitule  new  or  alter  existing  rego- 
latinns.  It  appears  to  me  that  much  Siihej 
of  reasoning  has  proceeded  from  a  falae  view 
of  the  relation  occupied  by  the  Slates  in  tbe  ex- 
ercise of  thia  power.  It  has  been  asauned 
that,  in  all  their  leeislation  on  this  subject,  the 
States  have  exerted  an  original,  inherent  right 
or  attribute  of  sovereignty ;  whereas  tlieir  only 
jurisdiction  over  the  matter  is  derived  from  the 
federal  Constitution,  which  in  effect  constitutes 
them  the  agents  of  this  government,  lo  pre- 
scribe and  regulate  the  elections,  until  tlie 
superior  power  (or  some  portion  of  it)  vseted 
in  Congress  shall  he  exercised.  I  concede 
that  the  States  are  sovereign  and  supreme  in 
respect  to  those  reserved  rights  and  powers, 
which  the  Conslitntion  has  left  under  tlieir  ei- 
clusive  control ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  Stale 
sovereignty  is  essentially  modified  by  tlje  terns 
of  the  federal  compact.  The  power  to  declare 
war,  to  regulate  commerce,  to  make  treaties, 
and  mnny  of  ihc  most  essential  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  have  been  surrendered  by  the 
Stales  and  vested  in  the  national  government. 
"  We  are  now  adinonished,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that,  if  the  elections  which  have  been  neld  In 
defiance  of  your  laws,  are  not  confirmed  by  tbe 
House,  four  States  will  be  disfranchised  and 
deprived  of  their  representation  in  the  national 
legislature.  1  maintain,  sir,  that  those  States 
Ijave  uisfrancliisod  tlicm:-clves,  for  the  time  be- 
b  ir  refusal  to  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
d  their  act,  and  not  ours.  Tliey  shonU 

bo  h   d       furnish  a  belter  plea  than  "their 
n  w      g;"  if  they  would  escape  its  legili- 
Bei[neneos.      The   inconvenience  of 
tion,  in  conformity  with  law,  is  loo 
g     an    vil  to  influence  our  decision.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  desire  to  advert  to  another  principle 
of  profoand  importance,  which  is  involved  in 
the  present  issue,  and  demands  the  calm  con- 
aderation  of  every  member  of  the  House.  Are 
we  prepared  to  determine  that  a  single  State, 
by  its  own  action,  independent  of  the  judicial 
tribunal,  may  annul  and  overturn  a  law  of  Con- 
gress, enacted  under  the  forms  and  solemnities 
of  the  Constitution  7  This  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject will  excite  the  fears  and  engage  the  sober 
attention  of  the  American  people.  The  pre- 
tCDsion  which  is  now  asserted,  of  a  right  in  the 
States  to  nullify  and  resist  our  laws  at  pleasure, 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  if  the  doctrine  is  permitted  to  pre- 
vail, the  days  of  our  confederacy  are  numbered. 
The  Constitution,  and  '*  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,*'  will  cease  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  An  irresistible  force  will  be 
imparted  to  the  irregular,  capricious  action  of 
the  State  authorities,  and  the  power  of  the 
Union  will  gradually  decay,  and  finally  perish 
beneath  the  weight.  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
Btitntion  I  beseech  you  to  pause  before  yield- 
ing the  deliberate  sanction  of  the  representa- 
tive body  to  this  fatal  heresy. 

"If  the  House  shall  yield  to  the  demand 
which  is  made,  and  renounce  the  just  power 
and  supremacy  of  the  government,  it  will  fur- 
nish a  fearful  example  to  serve  as  a  precedent 
for  repeated  and  broader  inroads  upon  our  in- 
ttitutions.  As  the  first  staee  in  our  downfall, 
it  will  mark  a  new  and  melancholy  era  in  our 
national  annals ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  the  patriot, 
it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  most  gloomy  appre- 
hensions in  regard  to  our  ultimate  destiny. 

**  Our  free  system  of  government  is  to  be 
preserved  only  by  a  sacred  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  laws  and  institutions  which  have 
been  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and 
by  emulating  the  patriotism  which  inspired 
their  efibrtf . 

"  I  had  hoped  that,  in  our  deliberations  upon 
this  subject,  all  party  appeals  and  allusions 
might  be  avoided.  But  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary,  upon  this,  as  upon  most  occasions, 
to  invoke  the  genius  of  democracy.  The  con- 
stantly recurring  display  of  the  healing  charms 
of  democracy  in  support  of  propositions  which 
are  repngnant  to  sense  and  reason,  is  calculat- 
ed to  remind  us  of  the  celebrated  exclamation 
of  Madame  Roland,  in  the  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution  :  *  In  thy  name,  oh !  Liberty,  what 
enormities  are  committed !' 

'*  Sir,  it  is  no  party  question  that  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  decide.  It  stands  on  higher 
ground ;  it  touches  the  vitality  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  supremacy  of  the  laws.  I  trust 
that  no  p&rty  influences  will  be  permitted  to 
sway  the  judgment  of  the  House  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  nigh  responsibility.  I  will  yet 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  rightful  authority  of 
the  nation  is  not  to  be  desecrated  in  this  hall, 
under  the  sarred  emblems  of  the  Union ;  and 


that  the  Constitution  is  not  destined  to  receive  a 
fatal  wound  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  have  sworn  to  support  and  defend 
it." 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  these  mem- 
bers were  admitted  by  a  party  vote, 
though  it  is  evident  they  had  no  better 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  House  than  any  sim- 
ilar number  of  gentlemen  in  their  States, 
selected  at  random.  "  Democracy"  could 
not  spare  their  votes ;  and  modem  de- 
mocracy is  by  no  means  conspicuous  for 
its  observance  of  constitutions  or  law, 
when  it  has  a  party  end  to  subserve. 

On  the  subject  of  a  change  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws,  Mr.  Hunt's  course  in  Con- 
gress was  equally  explicit  and  determined. 
In  December,  1845,  and  soon  after  the 
general  organization  of  the  "  Native  Ame- 
rican" party,  a  petition  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  presented, 
asking  "  for  such  amendments  to  the 
naturalization  laws  as  would  protect  the 
ballot-box  and  the  elective  franchise  from 
abuses  and  frauds."  It  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted and  animated  debate.  The  ground 
assumed  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  this  question  was 
fair  and  liberal ;  and  such,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, received  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  country,  though  it  ran  counter  to  the 
ultra  sentiments  of  many  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  of  moderation  which 
separates  the  extreme  conservative  from 
the  radical  demagogue,  reckless  of  re- 
sults. 

"  He  did  not  doubt  that  our  present  natural- 
ization laws  are  in  some  respects  defective, 
or  that  serious  abuses  exiFt  m  their  adminis- 
tration. He  was  convinced  that  enormous 
frauds  have  been  perpetrated,  as  well  by  con- 
ferring the  high  immunities  of  citizenship  upon 
those  who  were  not  entitled  to  the  privilege 
under  existing  laws,  as  by  the  usurpation  and 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  aliens  who 
have  never  complied  with  any  of  the  legal 
formalities  of  naturalization ;  not  to  speak  of 
colonizing,  double  voting,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption,  which  can  be  reached  only  by  State 
legislation. 

'^  He  desired  to  see  such  a  revisal  of  tlie 
code,  such  new  and  stringent  provisions,  as 
Hhall  effectuallv  prevent  these  abuses  in  future, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  abominable  traffick  in 
illegal  votes  which  has  become  the  scourge  and 
disgrace  of  our  larger  cities. 

"  The  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  given  rise  to  this 
discussion,  if  he  rightly  understood  them,  con- 
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templated  nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  into 
frauds  and  abuses,  and  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  corrupt  and  illegal 
practices.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
remedy  will  prove  effectual  until  our  courts  of 
justice,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  administration 
of  the  law,  shall  have  been  purified  of  party 
influences, 

"  If  there  be  a  character  upon  earth  which, 
more  than  any  other,  deserves  the  execration 
of  God  and  man,  it  is  a  political  judge  \yho 
pollutes  the  ermine  of  justice,  and  prostitutes 
his  sacred  functions  to  the  furtherance  of  party 
schemes  and  purposes. 

"  I  consider  it  the  most  deplorable  and  ap- 
palling evil  of  the  time  that  the  unclean 
spirit  of  party  has  been  permitted  to  invade  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  and  enter  the  judgment^ 
seat,  to  inflame  the  counsels  of  sworn  judges. 
As  a  spectacle,  it  shocks  every  virtuous,  manly 
sensibility  ;  as  a  practice,  it  is  the  prolific 
mother  of  mischief  and  corruption.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  too  many  of  our  courts,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  branch  of  their  powers,  follow- 
ing the  baneful  example  of  other  departments 
of  Government  have  lent  themselves  to  party 
exigencies,  and  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
political  machinery  for  controlling  and  carrying 
elections. 

"On  the  eve  of  important  elections,  they 
operate  as  a  party  apparatus  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  sufficient  supply  of  voters,  frequently 
conferring  citizenship  without  adequate  proof, 
the  artful  and  seeming  compliance  with  forms 
serving  only  to  aggravate  the  mockery  of  sub- 
stantial law  and  justice.  Unless  this  profana- 
tion of  judicial  power  is  frowned  upon  by  the 
rightcons  sentiment  of  the  country,  if  we  have 
reached  that  stage  of  profligacy  when  partisan 
courts  will  bo  tolerated  by  popular  opinion, 
then  is  it  time  for  us  as  a  people  to  repeat  the 
exclamation, '  we  are  rotten  before  we  are  ripe.' 

'•  He  ro^^retted  that  this  proposition  to  pre- 
vent frauds  and  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
ballot-box  should  have  been  made  the  occasion 
for  a  discussion  of  a  radical  change  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of  natural- 
ization. He  viewed  that  as  a  very  different 
question,  and  believed  the  proposed  change  of 
system,  by  which  it  is  intended  to  exclude 
f<^reigners  from  a  participation  in  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  would  find  but  Httle  favor,  either 
in  this  House  or  the  country.  He  wished  to 
speak  with  all  due  respect  and  kindness  of 
that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  form  a  political  association 
under  the  designation  of  Native  Americans. 
To  many  of  them  he  freely  accorded  the  high- 
est integrity  and  patriotism  of  purpose.  *  *  * 

"  Sir,  I  disdain  to  employ  the  language  of 
flattery  toward  any  man  or  class  of  men,  na- 
tive or  foreign.  Instead  of  addressing  them  as 
gods,  I  have  never  feared  to  remind  the  people 
of  the  imperfections  which  are  inseparable 


from  human  condition,  and  to  warn  them  of 
the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from 
vice,    ignorance,  and   the  seductive   arts  of 
party  politicians.    That  the  emigrant  is  ex- 
posed, in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  wiles  of 
the  demagogue,  is  known  to  us  all.    He  is  too 
liable  to  be   misled  by  false   aspersions  and 
unmeaning  professions.  He  is  soon  sought  out 
by  that  disinterested  class  of  patriots  who  drive 
a  trade  in  politics.    He  is  overwhelmed  with 
lavish  protestations  of  generosity,  friendship 
and  devotion ;  and,  to  heighten  at  once  his 
gratitude  and  wonder,  he  is  assured  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  countrymen  are  hostile  to  liberty, 
at  war  with  the  poor,  and  intent  on  establish- 
ing the  modes  of  aristocracy  and  despotism 
which  prevail  in  the  Old  World.     His  mind  is 
inflamed  with  false  prejudices  toward  his  best 
friends,  who  are  struggling  to  advance  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  all  our  people,  and, 
enlisted  under  party  colors,  he  sometimes  fol- 
lows the  path  which  leads  to  his  own  destmc- 
tion.     That  he  should  yield  to  the  arts  of  the 
seducer  is  not  more  strange  than  that  our  first 
mother  shouki  have  listened  to  the  primitive 
demagogue  who  whispered  discontent  in  Para- 
dise.   It  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune, thai  foreigners,  in  the  morning  of  their 
residence  here,  are  exposed  to  these  malign 
efforts  and  influences.  The  responsibility  rests, 
not  upon  the  innocent  victims  of  delusion,  but 
upon  the  native-born  politician  who  leads  them 
astray.      While  all  good  men   should  regret 
that  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  our  people, 
native  or  adopted,   are  so  liable  to  be  misled 
from  their  own  true  happiness  by  party  spirit, 
it  is  idle  to  indulge  feelings  of  petulance  or 
complaint,  or  to  attempt  changes  which  shall 
exclude  any  class  from  a  participation  in  public 
concerns.     It  would  be  equally  wise  to  com- 
plain that  men  are^not  angels,  and  abandon  the 
great  experiment  of  free  government. 

"  If  it  be  inquired  what  is  to  be  done  ?  are 
the  foreigners  in  our  country  to  be  marshalled 
in  hosts  against  the  welfare  of  their  adopted 
land  ?  and  is  there  no  remedy  ? — I  would  say 
to  those  who  propose  a  system  of  exclusion, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  they  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  extreme  resort  to 
amputation  will  but  tend  to  increase  the  evil 
and  render  it  incurable.  Native  ^Americanism' 
is  not  the  true  remedy.  There  are  political,  as 
well  as  physical  disorders,  for  which  iirr.c  is 
the  only  infallible  physician.  Foreign  emi- 
grants may  be  deluded  for  a  season,  but  for 
this,  time  is  the  unfailing,  the  only  corrective. 
Denunciation,  reproach,  intolerance,  violence  of 
language  or  conduct,  will  but  retard  the  con- 
summation which  all  true  Americans  should 
desire.  Experience,  observation,  intercourse 
with  our  people,  will  rapidly  Americanize  the 
foreigner,  and  divest  his  mind  of  unfounded 
prejudices.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  inform,  to 
enlighten,  to  elevate,  and  undeceive  him. 
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**  Thousands  of  emigrants  have  already  dis- 
eovered,and,  if  a  kindly  policy  is  pursued,  every 
year  will  swell  the  numbers  of  tliose  who  per- 
ceive, the  worthlessness  of  unmeaning  flattery 
and  sounding  professions,  and  the  true  impor- 
tance of  wise  and  beneficent  measures  of  gov- 
ernment. Those  who  complain  that  five  years 
18  too  short  a  term,  would  do  wisely  to  reflect 
that  years  are  rolling  on,  and  at  every  annual 
revolution  the  foreigner  is  becoming  more 
tboroughly  naturalized  in  mind  and  heart,  and 
more  intimately  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
our  people.  New  ties  multiply  around  him, 
and  his  constant  progress  in  knowledge  and 
improvement  fix  him  more  firmly  to  our  soil, 
forming  him  a  wiser  and  a  better  citizen." 

On  the  great  question  of  the  day — the 
Wilmot  Proviso — Mr.  Hunt  has  from  the 
first  acted  with  firmness  and  decision.  His 
views  are  unquestionably  those  entertained 
by  the  great  mass  of  all  parties  in  the 
North  ;  and  as  he  is  known  to  be  always 
moderate  in  the  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments and  conciliatory  in  his  bearing,  his 
remarks  are  worthy  of  record.  On  giving 
his  vote  on  one  occasion  in  favor  of  ex- 
cluding slavery  from  our  newly  acquired 
territories,  he  said : 

"  Slavery  having  been  extended  over  the 
Louisiana  and  Florida  purchase,  and  finally 
over  Texas,  the  free  States  have  pronounced, 
*  Thus  far  and  no  farther.'  We  insist  that  this 
common  government  of  ours  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed to  spread  slavery  over  territory  now 
free ;  that  human  bondage  shall  not  be  carried 
into  other  lands  under  our  national  flag;  and 
that  our  armies  shall  not  go  forth  under  the 
colors  of  freedom  as  the  propagandists  of  slave- 

3\  That,  sir,  is  the  lofty  attitude  and  the  un- 
terable  purpose  of  the  North.  In  this  there 
is  no  abolitionism  to  justify  the  incessant  de- 
nunciations that  have  been  heard.  Gentlemen 
seem  to  deceive  themselves  by  neglecting  a 
distinction  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  Wo 
aim  not  to  abolish,  but  to  preserve.  Where 
slavery  exists,  we  leave  it  untouched ;  where 
freedom  prevails,  we  demand  that  you  shall  not 
abolish  it.  While  gentlemen  denounce  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as  treasonable  and  crimi- 
nal, I  hope  they  will  indulge  us  if  wo  protest 
a^inst  the  abolition  of  freedom  in  California, 
New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua."  Mr.  Hunt  here 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  remarkable  lan- 
guage of  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.)  "  I  am  speaking  of  the 
opposition  to  slavery  and  its  extension  which 
exists  in  the  northern  States. 

^  He  said  it  was  a  '  new  sentiment  held  by 
men,  without  reason  and  without  argument ; 
nothing  but  a  sentiment,  and  not  a  very  wbole- 


I  some  sentiment  either.'  It  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterize an  expression  like  tliis,  coming  from 
the  representative  of  a  free  State,  without 
transcending  the  limits  of  parliamentary  order. 
*A  sentiment!'  Yes,  sir;  *a  sentiment.'  It 
is  a  sentiment  which  the  Almighty  has  im- 
planted deeply  in  the  human  heart,  and  no 
earthly  power  can  eradicate  it.  It  may  be  in- 
sulted, and  overborne,  and  trampled  in  the 
earth,  but,  thank  God,  it  can  never  be  extin- 
guished. The  fires  of  martyrdom  have  been 
kindled  often  to  subdue  it,  but  in  vain  ;  it  has 
seemed  to  expire  on  many  a  battle-field,  but 
only  to  revive  with  new  energy  and  beauty. 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  the  sentiment  which 
has  inspired  the  friends  of  freedom  in  every 
age.  Wliy,  sir,  it  was  *  a  sentiment'  which 
impelled  the  Pilgrims  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  privations  of  a  life  in  the 
wilderness,  to  establish  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  secure  civil  liberty  for  tliemselves  and  pos- 
terity. 

"  The  American  Revolution  was  the  oflT- 
spring  of  a  sentiment ;  the  right  of  man  to  self- 
government  is  a  sentiment.  liet  the  gentle- 
man sneer  ;  it  is  a  sentiment  as  eternal  as  the 
throne  of  divine  justice  from  which  it  emanates. 
It  may  never  warm  the  heart  of  that  gentle- 
man ;  he  may  speak  of  it  in  tones  of  levity  and 
ridicule;  but,  fortunately,  a  general  truth  is 
not  weakened  by  individual  exceptions." 

In  defending  the  course  of  the  Whigs 
in  Congress,  on  the  Mexican  War,  and  in 
regard  to  the  principles  which  should  con- 
trol the  government  in  dictating  peace,  he 
remarked : 

"  It  had  been  said  that  there  were  some  poli- 
ticians who  were  always  ready  to  surrender 
territory  that  was  in  dispute.  It  had  become 
very  common  in  these  days  to  cast  indiscrimi- 
nate reproach  on  those  who  preferred  to  settle 
vexed  questions  of  boundary  in  a  pacific  man- 
ner. To  claim  all  and  concede  nothinir  was 
now  held  to  be  the  quintessence  of  patriotism. 
But  he^would  recognize  no  such  test. 

"  He  wanted  to  see  these  questions  dis- 
cussed in  a  honorable  and  a  candid  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  the  moral  considerations  of  right 
and  wrong.  lie  was  for  respecting  the  rights 
of  others  without  surrcnderingourown.  There 
was  a  class  of  politicians  who  seemed  disposed 
to  make  use  of  all  questions  touching  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  country,  merely  as  means 
and  instruments  of  party  aggrandizement,  and 
the  acquisition  of  power,  and  hence  they  con- 
trived to  present  these  questions  in  such  a  form 
as  to  compel  the  minority  to  vote  against  them. 

"  This  attempt  to  present  the  minority  be- 
fore the  country  in  tne  unpopular  light  of  a 
peace  party  was  wholly  without  foundation ;  it 
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was  not  justified  by  thoir  acts,  neither  would  it 
be.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  power 
and  patriotism  were  identical,  and  because  they 
bad  all  of  the  one,  they  must  of  course,  mo- 
nopolize the  other.  But  if  it  was  glory  to 
maintain  the  national  rights,  and  vindicate  the 
national  flag,  that  was  a  glory  shared  equally 
by  both  sides  of  the  House. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Drom- 
goole.)  has  alluded  to  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  wage  the 
contest.  While  he  would  pursue  the  Mexi- 
cans in  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  his  patriotism 
revels  in  the  prospect  of  large  indemnities  of 
land  and  money.  National  honor  is  also  to  be 
measured  by  leagues;  and  all  our  wrongs, 
real  or  imaginary,  will  be  healed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  provinces  and  enlarged  dominion. 
JVlr.  Hunt  would  pursue  the  contest  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  He  wished  to  see  it  prosecuted 
with  decisive  force  and  efficiency  till  we  could 
pecure  an  honorable  peace ;  but  when  the  time 
shall  arrive  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  to 
jMexico,  he  hoped  to  witness  a  display  of  jus- 
tice and  generous  magnanimity.  If  we  could 
conquer  our  own  rapacity,  and  restrain  the  lust 
of  territorial  acquisition,  we  should  achieve  a 
moral  victory  more  glorious  than  the  trophies 
of  war.  In  imposing  the  conditions  of  amity, 
he  hoped  we  might  exhibit  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  becoming  a  great  repub- 
lic conscious  of  its  power.  Sy  our  rectitude 
and  frenerosity  in  the  hour  of  victory,  we  might 
yet  (Jo  something  to  restore  the  drooping  honor 
of  the  country.  When  that  hour  should  come, 
we  must  not  disguise  it  from  ourselves  that 
appearances  were  against  us. 

"  While  we  are  strong  and  powerful,  Mexico 
is  feeble  and  distracted ;  and  we  are  already  in 
possession  of  a  vast  territory  which  was  re- 
cently wrested  from  her  by  our  own  people. 
But  a  war  is  upon  us ;  and  while  it  continues, 
it  must  be  prosecuted  witli  vigor,  and  men  of 
all  parties  must  co-operate,  by  united  counsels 
and  common  efforts,  to  bring  tlie  struggle  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  termination." 

On  the  Oregon  question,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  industr}%  Mr. 
Hunt's  opinions  were  often  and  fully  ex- 
pressed. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  were  always  liberal,  comprehensive 
and  just.  They  will  bear  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal when  the  partisan  asperities  of  the 
day,  and  the  passions  elicited  by  the  oc- 
casion, shall  have  been  forgotten,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  separate  passages 
from  these  speeches  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  speaker  or  the  subject. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Congress  of 
1847,  Judge  Hunt  was  appointed  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  a 
station  which  in  importance  is  second  to 
but  one  in  the  House.     On  this  committee 
he  has  rendered  the  country  essential  ser- 
vice, as  all  will  bear  witness  who  regard 
the  importance  of  our  external  and  inter- 
nal commerce.      Amongst    other  labon 
and  services  in  this  station,  the  most  use- 
ful  and   interesting  was    imqucstionablj 
the  preparation  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee on  the  memorial  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  and  the  veto  message  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  which  was   presented  to  the 
House  on  the  23d  June,  1848.     In  all  its 
parts  it  is  a  production  of  great  vigor  and 
masterly   comprehension.     We  can  only 
quote  a  few  passages  relating  to  the  im- 
portance of  bestowing  a  fostering  care  on 
all  works  calculated  to  increase  and  en- 
large our  internal  commerce.     It  may  be 
assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Himt*s  opinions  were  antagonistic  to  those 
of  the  President,  and  of  those  latter-day 
saints  in  politics  who  profess  to  see  great 
danger  to  the  government  in  the  improYe- 
ment  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  : 

"  Whilst  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions," says  the  report,"  yields  to  the  govern- 
ment the  revenues  necessary  to  its  support,  and 
brinjjs  the  fruits  and  fabrics  of  everv  clime  in 
return  for  our  surplus  productions,  the  com- 
merce among  the  States,  stimulated  by  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  has  been  still  more  rapid 
in  its  progress,  and  has  reached  a  higher  point 
of  value.  Independent  of  the  interchange  of 
commodities  between  the  States,  for  domestic 
consumption,  which  far  exceeds  in  amount  our 
entire  foreign  trade,  the  main  bulk  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  is  derived  from  and  forms  an 
ingredient  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country. 
Our  exports  must  be  first  conveyed  from  the 
producer,  by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  inte- 
rior, to  the  sea-board  ;  our  imports  are  conveyed 
inland,  by  the  same  channels,  to  the  remotest 
points  of  consumption.  Every  increase  of  for- 
eign commerce  necessarily  swells  our  internal 
trade ;  and  the  elements  of  each  are  so  blended 
and  intermixed  together  as  to  form,  in  reality, 
one  great  common  interest,  identiticd  with  the 
national  prosperity,  and  presenting  equal  claims 
to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  gov- 
ernment. If  any  discrimination  were  admissi- 
ble, the  internal  trade  may  be  said  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance,  since  it  is  of  the  lirst 
necessity  to  the  people,  larger  in  value,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  includes  the  transit  of  a  large 
share  of  the  commodities  composing  our  com- 
merce with  other  countries.  Viewed  as  ob- 
jects of  national  concern,  no  line  of  distinction 
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ui  be  drawn  between  these  great  interests, 
t  requires  a  perverse  ingenuity  to  separate 
bem,  and  define  where  either  begins  or  termi- 
lates.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
afe  and  convenient  navigation  of  our  lakes  and 
ivers  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
oreign  as  well  as  the  inland  trade  of  tne  coun- 

ry- 

"  The  committee  have  adverted  to  the  com- 
nercial  position  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  inland 
kates,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in 
me  general  view,  how  directly  every  part  of 
he  confederacy  is  identified  and  concerned  in 
he  great  navigating  interests  of  the  country. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  the  protection  of 
navigation,  whether  along  the  sea-board  or  in 
he  interior,  on  all  the  great  channels  of  trade, 
18  a  subject  not  of  mere  local  or  sectional  con- 
[^m,  but  of  high  national  interest,  affecting 
ihe  whole  Union  and  all  its  parts.  Each  of  the 
thirty  States  composing  the  Union  is  connect- 
ed with  the  navigable  waters,  either  of  the  sea, 
the  lakes  or  the  rivers.  Each  is  concerned  in 
the  safe  and  easy  navigation  of  all  the  chan- 
nels over  which  the  national  commerce  is 
borne.  Every  State  in  the  interior  may  claim 
an  interest  in  the  safety  and  sufficiency  of  the 
harbors  on  the  coast,  through  which  their  pro- 
ductions must  pass  in  quest  of  a  foreign  mar- 
ket. The  Slates  on  the  sea-board  are  no  less 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  western 
waters,  through  which  the  Slates  are  enabled 
to  carry  on  a  constant  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties at  home,  and  to  send  forward  the  agricul- 
tural products  which  form  the  main  bulk  of 
our  foreign  trade.  What  portion  of  the  con- 
federacy can  claim  to  be  indifierent  to  the  fa- 
cility and  security  of  commercial  intercourse 
among  the  Slates  ?  What  section  so  isolated 
in  position  as  to  be  unconcerned  in  the  naviga- 
ble waters  which  carry  forth  our  vast  and  va- 
ried productions  ?  The  growth  and  expansion 
of  our  inland  commerce  is  the  surest  indica- 
tion, as  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources,  of  our 
unexampled  prosperity  and  progress. 

"  Complete  and  adequate  protection  can  be 
given  only  through  the  agency  of  a  general 
system,  national  in  its  character,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  Union  and  its  entire  navigation. 
It  must  be  broad  and  pervading,  embracing 
every  section  and  reaching  every  channel  of 
national  commerce.  By  tlie  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional plan,  resting  upon  sound  and  enlightened 
principles,  every  portion  of  the  Union  will  de- 
rive its  equitable  share  of  the  common  benefit, 
and  no  part  will  have  reason  to  complain  of 
injustice  or  inequality.  Such  a  system  will 
insure  that  free  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States  which  was  a  leading  object 
of  the  federal  Constitution. 

The  report  contains  a  masterly  review 
of  President  Polk's  famous  veto  message. 
The  positions  assumed  by  the  President 


are  so  completely  annihilated  as  to  ren- 
der their  revival  a  work  of  impossibility. 
Among  other  things  the  President  virtu- 
ally assumed  the  ground  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  concerning  the 
regulation  of  commerce  and  navigation 
are  impaired  and  lessened  by  the  expan- 
sion of  our  national  limits,  which  is  thus 
noticed  in  the  report : 

"  If  we  concede  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
we  must  also  admit  that  it  has  been  fortified  by 
the  addition  of  ten  degrees  to  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific  coast  since  the  date  of  the  message. 
But  the  committee  are  hardly  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  that  the  powers  or  obligations 
of  government,  concerning  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  are  in  any  degree 
impaired  by  the  expansion  of  our  national  lim- 
its.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
vast  extent  of  our  navigable  waters,  and  the 
relative  augmentation  of  our  commerce,  impose 
commensurate  duties  upon  Congress.      The 
responsibility  of  government  is  rather  increased 
than  lessened  by  the  growing  importance  and 
magnitude  of  the  subject.     If  appropriations  in 
furtherance  of  navigation  are  to  be  abandoned 
or  diminished  by  reason  of  our  geographical 
extension,  it  follows  that  every  new  accession 
of  territory  brings  weakness  instead  of  strength, 
and  the  protection  of  what  we  have  is  incon- 
sistent with  further  acquisitions.     Unless  the 
capacity  of  the  government  is  equal  to  its  terri- 
torial expanse,  it  results  that  the  nation  is  too 
large  for  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  agency  of 
the  federal  power  must  fail  to  accomplish  the 
great  ends  of  its  creation.     The  argument  of 
the  President  on  this  point  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  known  fact  that  every  addition  of  ter- 
ritory heretofore  acquired,  has   been   sought 
mainly,  or  at  least  ostensibly,  with  a  view  to 
commercial  advantages.     Louisiana  was  pur- 
chased, at  a  cost  of  fifteen  millions,  to  secure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     Florida 
was  obtained,  at  a  great  cost,  because' its  pos- 
session was  deemed  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  on  the  Gulf.  We  have  waged 
a  bloody  war,  and  finally  stipulated  by  treaty  to 
pay  many  millions  of  purchase  money,  to  se- 
cure the  ports  of  California  on  the  Pacific. 

**  After  paying  such  enormous  sums  to  ob- 
tain the  command  of  these  great  highways  of 
commerce,  is  it  rational  to  contend  tiiat  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  make  them  available  by 
removing  the  impediments  which  obstruct  their 
navigation  7 

^*  Is  it  constitutional  and  wise  to  exhaust  mill- 
ions in  the  removal  of  political  restraints,  if 
the  government  be  really  incompetent  to  touch 
those  natural  obstacles  which  are  far  more  fa- 
tal to  freedom  and  security  of  trade  ?  Is  the 
government  supreme  in  its  power  to  acquire, 
and  yet  impotent  to  improve  ;  all-powerful  to 
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purchase  or  annex  p#rt8  and  rivers,' and  de- 
void of  faculty  to  clear  them  oat  and  make 
them  accessible  to  shipping  ?  The  Executive 
recently  offered  Mexico  five  millions  of  dollars 
for  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  Without  discussing  the  expediency 
of  offering  so  large  a  sum  for  the  privilege  of 
opening  a  commercial  communication  through 
a  foreign  country,  whilst  we  refuse  a  single 
million  to  improve  the  commercial  channels 
within  our  limits,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  if 
the  President  seriously  intended  to  pay  five 
millions  for  a  right  of  way  which  the  govern- 
ment has  no  constitutional  capacity  to  execute  ? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  a  more 
complete  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
branch  of  the  President's  argument.  The  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
while  government  is  expending  the  public  re- 
sources in  exploring  the  Dead  Sea,  and  acquir- 
ing distant  ports  and  possessions,  it  would  be 
equally  judicious  to  give  some  protection  to  our 
navigating  Interests  at  home. 

"  If  we  possess  an  extended  coast,  we  have 
a  vast  and  lucrative  commerce  ;  if  our  harbors 
are  numerous,  we  have  a  multitude  of  ships, 
which  bring  tribute  to  the  national  coflfer ;  if 
we  have  many  broad  rivers,  penetrating  the  in- 
terior of  a  vast  continent,  they  convey  the  rich 
and  varied  products  of  many  millions  of  people, 
and  serve  as  the  arteries  of  that  trade,  foreign 
and  domestic,  from  which  the  government  de- 
rives its  sustenance  and  support.  A  country 
possessing  such  unrivalled  resources  and  ad- 
vantages, bousting  a  commerce  so  magnificent, 
and  a  chain  of  navigable  waters  almost  bound- 
less in  extent,  can  afford  to  clear  its  rivers 
from  snag:s  and  furnish  safe  harbors  for  ship- 
ping. Whatever  additional  expenditures  may 
be  demanded,  by  the  necessities  of  an  expand- 
ing commerce,  will  be  more  than  compensated 
by  the  consequent  increase  of  revenue." 


^r.  Hunt  originated  the  only  measure 
as  yet  adopted  for  establishing  the  sem- 
blance of  a  government  in  California.  The 
bill  extending  the  revenue  laws  to  that 
country,  and  establishing  ports  of  entry 
there,  was  introduced  by  him,  and  to  his 
vigorous  efiforts  its  success  may  in  no  small 
degree  be  attributed. 

In  February  last,  and  before  the  close 
of  his  congressional  term,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
elected  Comptroller  qf  the  State  of  New 
York,  by  a  vote  almost  unanimous,  and 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress he  removed  to  Albany  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.     Having  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  State, 
and  a  voice  in  the  Canal  Board,  the  office 
is  one  of  the  first  importance  in  the  State. 
That  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
station  creditably  to  himself  and  advan- 
tageously to  the  State,  will  not  be  doubt- 
ed by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his 
capacity  for  the  management  of  important 
interests,  and  his  aptitude  for  the  ready 
discharge  of  complex  and  laborious  duties. 
The  offices  he  has  held  have  come  to  him 
unsought ;  they  were  free-will   offerings 
from  those  who  repose  confidence  in  his 
sound  judgment,  capacity  and  integrity. 

In  private  life  few  men  have  more  de- 
voted friends.  Urbane  to  all,  charitable 
to  all  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  pos- 
sessing a  generous  disposition,  a  heart 
flowing  with  kindness,  and  a  temper  rarely 
disturbed  by  any  event,  he  seldom  loses  a 
friend  or  finds  a  personal  enemy. 


THE    DEATH    OF    SHELLEY-A   VISION. 

"  Gentlcnesp,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength.** 

Shelley's  PrometheuM. 

The  wind  was  freshening  on  Genoa's  bay, 
A  looming  storm  shut  out  the  sultry  day, 
And  wilder  grew  the  distant  billows'  play. 

Along  the  level  line  of  sea  and  sky 

The  waves  were  dipping  low  and  lifted  high. 

Like  snowy  gulls  that  waver  as  they  fly. 
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The  nearer  calm  a  single  sail  begtuled, 

And  at  the  helm,  with  features  Wr  and  mild. 

Sat  one  whom  men  have  called  Eternal  Child. 

A  breath — a  breeze — the  tempest  strikes  the  sail ; 
It  fills — it  leans,  and,  swift  and  free  as  frail, 
It  flies  a  winged  arrow  from  the  gale. 

A  precious  boat ! — God  speed  it  safe  and  right ! 
The  world,  in  that  slight  shell  and  form  as  slight. 
Has  all  its  hold  upon  a  soul  of  might. 

He  lay  reclined  in  noonday  dreams  no  more. 
He  gazed  no  longer  on  the  purple  shore, 
Kor  mused  on  roofing  skies  and  ocean's  floor. 

The  wizard  storm  had  conjured  truer  dreams — 
Had  kindled  in  his  eye  unwonted  gleams. 
And  given  his  eagle  spirit  grander  themes. 

No  sign  of  craven  fear  did  he  reveal ; 

He  only  felt  the  joy  that  heroes  feel 

When  all  their  thoughts  with  draughts  of  glory  reel. 

The  boat  dipt  low ;  his  foot  was  on  the  helm ; 
The  deck  a  throne — the  istorm  his  rightful  realm. 
He  dared  the  powers  that  Nature's  king  overwhelm. 

The  gentle  eye  that  turned  from  man  away. 
Now  flashed  in  answer  to  the  flashing  spray. 
And  glanced  in  triumph  o'er  the  foaming  bay. 

And  as  aloft  the  boat  a  moment  hung. 

Then  down  the  plunging  wave  was  forward  flung, 

His  own  wild  song — "  The  Fugitives" — he  sung  : 

Cried  he,  "  And  fearest  thou,  and  fearest  thou  V* 
Said  he,  "  And  seest  thou,  and  hearest  thou  ? 
A  pilot  bold,  I  trow,  should  venture  now." 
%  *  *  m  % 

The  sail  was  torn  and  trailing  in  the  sea. 
The  water  flooded  o'er  the  dipping  lee — 
To  bale  the  bark  were  work  for  more  than  three.* 

It  righted  wilh  the  liquid  load,  and  fast 

Went  down  ;  the  mariners  afloat  were  cast. 

And  louder  roared  and  laughed  the  mocking  blast. 

A  moment,  and  no  trace  of  man  or  spar 
Was  left  to  strew  the  path  that  near  and  far 
Is  whirled  in  foam  beneath  the  tempest's  car. 
*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

A  moment  more,  and  one  pale  form  appeared, 
And  faintly  looked  the  eyes ;  no  storm  careered, 
And  all  the  place  with  mystic  light  was  sphered. 

MiB.  Shelley^s  account  leaves  the  impression  that  a  sailor-boy,  Charles  Vivian  by  name^  was 
I  the  poet  and  Mr.  Williams  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 
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Around  him  slept  a  circling  space  of  wave  ; 
It  seemed  the  crystal  floonng  of  a  cave, 
And  all  about  he  heard  the  waters  rave. 

He  saw  them  waving  like  a  silken  tent — 
Beheld  them  fall,  like  rocks  of  beryl  rent. 
And  rage  like  lions  from  a  martyr  pent. 

A  sudden  life  began  to  thrill  his  veins ; 

A  strange  new  force  his  sinking  weight  sustains. 

Until  he  seems  released  from  mortal  chains. 

He  looked  above — a  glory  floating  down — 
A  dazzling  face  and  form — a  kingly  crown. 
With  blinding  beauty  all  his  senses  drown. 

As  tearful  eyes  may  see  the  light  they  shun, 
As  veiling  mists  reveal  the  clear-shaped  sun. 
He  knew  the  crucified,  transfigured  One. 

In  that  still  pause  of  trembling,  blissful  sight, 
He  woke  as  from  a  wild  and  life-long  night. 
And  through  his  soul  there  crept  a  holy  light. 

A  blot  seemed  fading  from  his  troubled  bram — 
A  doubt  of  God — a  madness  and  a  pain,* 
Till  upward  welled  his  trusting  youth  again ; — 

Till  upward  every  feeling  pure  was  drawn, 

As  nightly  dews  are  claimed  again  at  d^wn. 

And  whence  they  came,  are  once  more  gently  gone. 

He  gazed  upon  those  mercy- beaming  eyes. 
Till  recognition  chased  away  surprise, 
And  he  had  faith  from  heaven  and  strength  to  rise- 
To  rise  and  kneel  upon  the  glassy  tide. 
While  down  the  Vision  floated  to  his  side, 
And  stooped  to  hear  what  less  he  said  than  sighed  :- 

"  Oh  Truth,  Love,  Gentleness ! — I  wooed  and  won 
Your  essences,  nor  knew  that  ye  are  One  ; 
Oh  crowned  Truth  receive  thine  erring  son !" 

A  spirit-touch  was  laid  upon  his  soul ; 

Like  pallid  ashes  from  a  living  coal. 

His  mortal  form  fell  oflf  and  dovmward  stole. 

The  spirit  and  Vision  took  their  upward  flight, 
And  lingering  angels  gathered  up  the  light 
That  lay — a  spell  upon  the  tempest's  might 

The  gentle  one,  whose  head  alone  was  wrong — 
The  Eternal  Child  amidst  a  cherub-throng, 
Was  wafted  to  the  Home  of  Love  and  Song. 


n.  W.  P. 


♦  A  writer  in  a  foreign  review  argues  from  some  inddents,  and  from  general  reasons,  that  Shelley 
was  a  literal  monomaniao  on  the  point  of  Ohristiaaity.    Ob  this  assumption  tbe  VisioD  is  founded. 
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CONGRESSIONAL    SUMMARY. 


Our  last  number  brought  up  the  Summary 
to  the  close  of  the  30th  Congress,  by  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sinc«  then  a  case  of  some  importance  has  been 
brought  before  the  Senate,  in  its  Special  Ses- 
sion ;  and  as  the  discussion  of  the  ineligibility 
of  Gen.  Shields  involves  a  question  of  high  con- 
stitutional interest,  and  as  the  decision  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  the  Senate  will,  most  prob- 
ably, hereafter  serve  as  a  precedent  in  all  cases 
of  a  similar  nature,  we  have  determined  upon 
giving  it  more  in  detail  than  is  usual  with  us. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, addressing  the  Secretary,  submitted  a 
resolution  for  the  organization  of  the  Senate ; 
that  the  Hon.  D.  R.  Atchison,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Mipsouri,  be  appointed  President, 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Hon.  T.  H. 
Benton,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
administer  to  him  the  oath  of  office. 

The  resolution  was  unanimouiily  adopted. 

The  Hon.  J.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Hon.  T.  H.  Benton,  conducted  Mr.  Atchi- 
son to  the  Chair,  where  the  oath  was  adminis- 
tered, in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

The  President,  pro  tern,  then  requested  the' 
Senators  elect  to  advance  to  the  Chair  and  take 
the  oath  prescribed  for  tbem,  and  the  following 
were  qualified  and  took  their  seats : 

Messrs.  Pearce,  of  Maryland;  Upham,  of 
Vermont;  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bufler,  of 
Sooth  Carolina ;  Borland,  of  Arkansas ;  Walk- 
er, of  Wisconsin ;  Dodge,  of  Iowa ;  Seward,  of 
New  York ;  Morton,  of  Florida ;  Dawson,  of 
Greorgia;  Norris,  ^ New  Hampshire;  Whit- 
comb,  of  Indiana ;  Sotik^  ot^ Louisiana ;  Smith, 
of  Connecticut.  >v •-.•'• 

When  the  name  of  the  IliOJ  Jtftnes  Shields, 
of  Illinois,  was  called — 

Mr.  Walker  rose  and  submitted  a  resolution, 
to  refer  the  credentials  of  the  Hon.  James 
Shields  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  his  eligibility. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  that,  in  order  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  might  not  be  interfered 
with  (the  inauguration  of  the  President)  by  the 
discussion  to  which  that  resolution  may  lead, 
its  further  consideration  should  be  postponed 
till  the  following  day. 

To  which  Mf'  \^alker  assented. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  following  Senators 
elect  were  qualified  and  took  their  seats: 

The  Hon.  George  E.  Badger,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase*  of  Ohio ; 

TOU   in.      MO.    T.      KKW  SS&IXS. 


when  the  Senate  proceeded  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of 

THE  ELIGIBILITT  OF   THE   HON.   JAMES  SHIELDS. 

Mr.  Miller  rose  to  offer  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  trust  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  withhold  any  resolution  at  present 
I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  a  question  of  privilege, 
which  takes  precedence  of  all  other  business. 
I  rise  to  ask  if  my  colleague,  the  Hon.  James 
Shields,  is  now  to  be  sworn,  as  a  member  of 
this  body.  I  snppose  it  is  his  right  to  be  now 
sworn  ;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
I  ask  that  the  oath  may  now  be  admini8tere«^ 
to  him. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Mangum  re- 
quested the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Walker,  to  withdraw  his  resolution,  there  being 
no  Standing  Committees,  and  he  having  pre- 
pared one  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  Mr.  Walk- 
er having  assented,  Mr  Mangum  offered  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  the  Standing  Committees  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  be  re-appointed, 
and  that  the  vacancies  therein  be  filled  by  the 
Chair.  ' 

Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Prei^dent :  I  again  imo 
to  a  question  of  privilege.  I  do  it  without  any 
concert  with  my  colleague.  I  do  it  as  the  oiily 
representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois  here 
present,  which  is  entitled  to  two  Senators  on 
this  floor.  It  appears,  from  the  credentials  now 
on  your  table,  that  James  Shields  was  elected 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  inst. 
His  credentials  are  in  due  form,  and  therefore 
those  credentials  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  this 
body,  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the 
Senators  who  were  yesterday  admitted  to  seats ; 
and  if  there  is  any  objection,  as  to  ineligibility, 
it  must  arise  after  he  has  been  sworn  and  taken 
his  seat.  This  body  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
him  or  this  matter,  until  he  has  been  admitted 
to  bis  seat  as  one  of  its  members.  In  assuming 
this  ground  I  am  justified  by  the  uniform  pre- 
cedents, so  far  as  I  have  examined  them 

Mr.  Douglas  then  adduced  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Rich,  from  Michigan,  in  all  which  the  par- 
ties had  been  sworn  in,  and  the  question  of  in- 
eligibility discussed  after  they  had  taken  their 
seats.  If  no  ineligibility  was  shown  on  the 
face  of  Gen.  Shield's  credentials,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  right  conferred  upon  him  by  his  State,  it 
would  furnish  the  first  instance  of  a  Senator's 
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beioff  rejected,  when  hie  (Sredentiale  ^re  in 
doe  torai.  He  said  he  spoke  not  on  behftlf  of 
the  claimant,  bat  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  bnt  he 
knew,  from  the  credentials  on  the  table,  that  he 
had  been  duly  elected  bv  the  State  of  IllinoiB. 
His  credentiajs  were  in  doe  form ;  and  he  knew 
also  that,  the  day  before,  other  members  were 
sworn  in,  who  presented  credentials  identieal- 
.  ly  the  same ;  and  he  insisted,  with  great  re« 
spect,  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  r«geet, 
without  examination,  a  Senator,  when  he  pre^ 
sented  his  credentials  in  due  frnn,  showing 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  seat  , 

Mr.  Mangum  then  witlidrew  his  resdvtion, 
sajring,  that  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Sraalor  from  Dlinois  was  right,  and  that  tho 
ISenate,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  coold.  en- 
ter npon  an  investisatioQ  after  the  claimant 
Ind  been  admitted  to  iiis  seat 

Mr.  Walker  said,  that  having  withdrawn  his 
lesdntion  to  permit  the  Seimtor  from  North 
Carolina  to  ofler  his,  and  that  having  been  with- 
drawn, he  renewed  his  moticm. 

Mr.  Walker's  resolution  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

-  Mr.  Turney  inqnired  whether  that  resdntion 
was  before  the  Hoose. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  cniestioa  pending,  is  my 
motion  that  James  Shields  be  sworn.  It  is  a 
privileged  question. 

Messrs.  TDOiey,  Badoer  and  3otler  argued 
>tiiat  the  ouestion  of  ineuglbility  shonld  be  dis- 
ensaed  after  Gen.  Shields  nad  taken  his  seat 

Mr.  Webster.  This  is  a  very  important 
qaestion,  sir,  and  it  becomes  us  so  to  act  as  not 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  power  to  exercise 
our  uudoubted  oonstitutional  right  of  judging  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  member  of  this  boidy,  at 
the  same  time  to  act  with  all  proper  respect  to- 
wards the  State  which  has  sent  to  us  a  Senator 
which  it  has  elected.  To  observe  the  estab- 
lished precedents  in  cases  <j£  this  character  is 
the  best  course  we  can  adopt  There  may  be 
instance?,  or  precedent8,in  which  objection  has 
been  made  before  th&member  has  taken  his  seat 
in  either  one  House  or  the  other.  This  gentle- 
man's case  is  the  other  way.  Being  admitted 
to  his  scat,  he  is  then  to  produce  his  creden- 
tials, and  they  are  to  be  examined  and  investi- 
gated by  the  Senate,  to  decide  if,  constitution- 
ally, he  is  eligible  to  a  seat  here.  I  think  the 
proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  this  instance  is, 
to  allow  the  gentleman  to  be  sworn  in  atonce. 

Mr.  Berrien  said,  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  submitted  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Douglas  contended  that  such  a  course 
•Dvould  be  wholly  irregular,  as  it  would  super*- 
sede  his  motion.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
vSenator  from  Wisconsin  making  any  statement 
he  might  choose,  at  the  proper  time.  His,  Mr. 
JX)ugla8'  motion  was  not  made  at  the  request, 
.jior  even  .with  the  knowledge  of.  Gen.  Shields,^ 


bnt  by  himaelft  m  a  SeoatDr  ftom  IDiMii^  ii- 
aisting  '^  the  ririits  of  that  Stale. 

Mr.  walker  msdaimed  any  vnah  orMn^ 
of  the  remotest  lund,  to  place  Gen.  SUelli  k 
a  position  where  itjaatiee  can  bo  dons  lim,m 
to  do  anything  that  ooald  ezdode  Um  im  a 
seat  on  that  floor.  He  thon  apoko,  !■  M 
terms,  of  Gen.  ShieMa*  poblio  aervieeiL  p 
thought  it  tho  bettor  ooaroe  to  give  Gaenl 
FlhiriUfnthn  n|ipnrtnnity  nf  pmilng Ma  iilkilrr 
before  boing  awoni,  tbaa  to  awoar  Urn  dhi  m 
tbeni  ftorwaids  to  bafo  toospdhlB;  tigiiji 
him  ail  oppoftnnltr  of  |iraivlq|tiiat  hoii«Miil 
to  tho  boncNr  which  hia  Blate  haa  owfcmii 
1  and  which  wiU,  tiuoiiAh  an  fatanUi^ 
credit  to  tho  Slato  wfich  Imo  enftni 
lu  .  9,  Mr.  WaUcer,  did  not  tritk  to  Mht 
whatovor  aboold  bo  doemad  tho  pnpmmmm 
of  tho  Senate  onthlaqnoatioii,  bat,  aotaifcwi 
intimated  by  tlie  Sraator  fnm  Gooffia,  (fk 
Berrim,)  nnlesaolgectiQOBahoBldboaidiiii 
relation  to  a  nofaoft  of  oidar*  ho  woald  iMiii 
gronnda  that  had  faidnood  ten  Id  brii^  towi 
ue  resolalioD,  fnllv  and  expUdtly. 

TTiillr Ill  fill  Piiinlif  oii£giiiMkH.— I 

ntor  ftoot-  Wiaconobn  to  go  oa  aoiy» 
■out  luo  ovidenco  at  laige,  and  facto  Mrtriritf 
to  tho  eligibilitjr  of  Geo.  Shiolda.  it  mMI 
some  degree  jaejadloa  the  fliinda  of  Cht  Oi» 
mittee  and  or  Sonaton  upon  tlio  qooHioB. 

M^  Walker  said,  that  he  liad  tho^«b 
and  that  hia  opinloo  of  tiiat  eomao  of  afllto 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Senator  ftonlMi 
Carolina.  Ho  then  west  into  the  fOHlhi  if 
precedents,  adducing  one  of  a  Senator  km 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Douglas  contended  that  tlio  case  of  tibi 
Senator  from  Connecticut  stood  on  very  difiv^ 
ent  grounds.  In  his  case,  the  fact  appssiei 
on  the  very  face  of  his  credentials,  that  he  bid 
no  sort  of  right  to  a  seat  as  Senator.  In  tto 
one  before  them,  there  was  simply  a  prefon^ 
tion  as  to  the  Senator's  ineligibility.  The  veij 
case  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticnt  strsagtb- 
ened  the  general  role  for  which  he  wu  eoa- 
tending. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  case  he  had  mfAamd 
might  not  amount  to  a  precedent,  t  jeit  la 
He  wished  it  distinctly  to  bo  understood,  tfaifchff 
was  not  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  mofO  t^ 
rule  in  the  case  before  them  than  that  of  otlicfa 
It,  however,  appeared  to  bim  to  be  diia.toGea. 
Shields,  to  the  State  which  he  repietiftA.to 
well  as  to  the  whole  country,  that  the^^Mi^ 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  M. 
settled,  before  Gen.  Shields  should  be  adniltsl 
as  a  member  of  that  body. 

After  some  remarks,  in  ezplanation»  bv  Mr* 
Berrien  and  from  Mr.  Foote,  who  aigaed  dii 
it  had  been  established,  beyond  all  masMkh 
cdoubt,  that  precedents  fully  snstained  ths  a^ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoia^tlieqaMto 
<was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  ai^h^ 
«nd.it  was  agreed  to. 
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General  Shields  was  then  qualified  and  took 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Mangnm  again  submitted  bis  motion  to 
continue  the  Standing  Committees,  the  Vice 
President  filling  the  vacancies. 

After  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Mangum,  and  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Man- 
^um  witlidrew  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Turney  moved  that  on  the  following 
day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  should  proceed 
to  the  election  of  its  Standing  Committees. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker  submitted 
the  following  motion,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

JUsolvedt  That  the  Select  Committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  eligibility  of  the  Hon.  James 
Shields  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  a  person  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  such  persons  as  the  committee  may 
deem  proper ;  and  to  procure  the  proper  authen- 
tication of  any  papers  or  records  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  at  any  time  before  it,  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Walker  then  submitted  a  paper  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  matter  mentioned  in  the 
above  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee.  (It  was  understood  to  be  a 
record  of  a  court  in  Illinois.) 

On  Tuesday,  March  13th,  Mr.  Mason  pre- 
■ented  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  eligibility  of  the  Hon.  James  Shields 
to  a  seat  in  that  body,  stating  at  the  same  time, 
that  before  Uie  committee  agreed  upon  their  re- 
port, information  was  given  to  General  Shields, 
that  if  he  desired  further  time  to  exhibit  evi- 
dence on  his  part,  the  committee  would  receive 
from  him,  the  next  day,  any  communication  he 
might  have  to  make.  On  the  next  day  the 
committee  met  at  the  usual  hour,  1 1  o'clock, 
and  as  no  communication  came  from  General 
Shields,  they  proceeded  to  make  their  report. 

Mr.  Mason  added,  that  he  had  been  requested, 
however,  by  General  Shields,  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  he  sent  a  communication  in  writing  to 
the  Senate,  but  owing  to  pome  inadvertence  of 
his  messenger,  that  communication  never  reach- 
ed them.  It  had  been  since  shown  to  him,  and 
might  be  seen  by  Senators  should  they  desire  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  and  resolution 
as  foil'  ws : 

The  Select  Committee  to  which  was  refer- 
red the  certificate  of  election  of  the  Hon.  James 
Shields  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  with  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the  said  James 
Shields  to  such  seat,  report : 

That,  having  given  due  notice  to  the  said 
James  Shields,  he  appeared  before  them,  and 
they  took  the  subject  into  consideration. 

They  further  report  that  the  said  certificate 
of  election  declares  that  the  said  James  Shields 
choeeo  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by 


the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the 
13th  day  of  January  last;  that  it  further  ap- 
pears, and  is  admitted  by  the  said  James  Shields, 
that  he  is  an  alien  by  birth,  and  the  only  proof 
before  the  committee  of  the  naturalization  of 
the  said  James  Shields  in  the  United  States  is 
contained  in  the  copy  of  a  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Effingham 
county,  in  the  said  State  of  Illinois,  which  is 
annexed  to  and  made  part  of  this  report,  by 
which  certificate  it  appears  that  the  said  James 
Shields  was  admitted  by  said  court  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  the  21st  day  of  October, 
1840. 

The  committee  therefore  report  the  following 
resolution : 

Resohedj  That  the  election  of  James  Shields 
to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  void, 
he  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  term  of  years  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Ex  Parte — James  Shields. 

This  day  personally  appeared  in  open  court 
James  Shielas,  and  made  and  filed  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :  James  Shields,  being  duly 
sworn  in  open  court,  declares  on  oath  that  ho 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  on  the  the  17th  day  of  May, 
about  the  year  1810;  that  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  while  a  minor,  and  continued  to 
reside  within  the  United  States  three  years 
next  preceding  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  has  continued  to  reside  there- 
in since  to  the  present  time ;  he  is  now  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  up- 
wards of  five  years  within  the  State  of  Illinois 
aforesaid,  one  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
he  further  declares  that  for  three  years  next 
preceding  the  present  application  it  has  been 
his  Ifona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  James  Shields. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  open  court 
this  21st  dav  of  October,  1840. 

Wm.  ll.  Blakely,  Clerk  of  said  Court 

This  day  personally  appeared  in  open  court 
James  Shielas,  a  free  white  person,  upwards  of 
twentv-one  years  of  age,  and  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who,  being  duly  sworn,  declares  on  oath 
in  open  court  that  he  will  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  doth  absolutely 
and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
whereof  he  was  bom  a  subject;  and  the  court 
being  ealiafied  that  he  has  folly  complied  with 
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being  rejected,  when  his  credentials  were  in 
due  lorm.  He  said  he  spoke  not  on  behalf  of 
the  claimant,  but  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois; he  knew  nothing  of  the  facts,  but  he 
knew,  from  the  credentials  on  the  table,  that  he 
bad  been  duly  elected  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
His  credentials  were  in  due  form;  and  he  knew 
also  that,  the  day  before,  other  members  were 
sworn  in,  who  presented  credentials  identical- 
ly the  same ;  and  he  insisted,  with  great  re- 
spect, that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  reject, 
without  examination,  a  Senator,  when  he  pre- 
sented his  credentials  in  due  form,  showing 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  seat. 

Mr.  Mangum  then  withdrew  his  resolution, 
saying,  that  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  right,  and  that  the 
Senate,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  could  en- 
ter upon  an  investigation  after  the  claimant 
had  been  admitted  to  his  seat. 

Mr.  Walker  said,  that  having  withdrawn  his 
resolution  to  permit  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  offer  his,  and  that  having  been  with- 
drawn, he  renewed  his  motion. 

Mr.  VValker^s  resolution  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Turney  inquired  whether  that  resolution 
was  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  question  pending,  is  my 
motion  that  James  Shields  be  sworn.  It  is  a 
privileged  question. 

Messrs.  Turney,  Badser  and  Butler  argued 
M;hat  tiie  question  of  ineligibility  should  be  dis- 
cussed a&er  Gen.  Shields  had  taken  his  seat. 

Mr.  Webster.  This  is  a  very  important 
question,  sir,  and  it  becomes  us  so  to  act  as  not 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  tlie  power  to  exercise 
our  undoubted  constitutional  right  of  judging  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  member  of  this  body,  at 
the  same  lime  to  act  v/ith  all  proper  respect  to- 
wards the  State  which  has  sent  to  us  a  Senator 
which  it  has  elected.  To  observe  the  estab- 
lished precedents  in  cases  of  this  character  is 
the  best  course  we  can  adopt  There  may  be 
instanccp,  or  precedents,.in  which  objection  has 
been  made  before  th&member  has  taken  his  seat 
in  either  one  House  or  the  other.  Tliis  ffentle- 
man's  case  is  the  other  way.  Being  admitted 
to  his  scat,  he  is  then  to  produce  his  creden- 
tials, and  they  are  to  be  examined  and  investi- 
gated by  the  Senate,  to  decide  if,  constitution- 
ally, he  is  eligible  to  a  seat  here.  I  think  the 
proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  this  instance  is, 
to  allow  the  gentleman  to  be  sworn  in  atonce. 

Mr.  Berrien  said,  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
had  submitted  his^  resolution. 

Mr.  Douglas  contended  that  such  a  course 
•would  be  wholly  irregular,  as  it  would  supers 
sede  his  motion.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
iSenator  from  Wisconsin  making  any  statement 
he  might  choose,  at  the  proper  time.  His,  Mr. 
J)ouglas'  motion  was  not  made  at  the  request, 
.jior  even. with  the  knowledge  of.  Gen.  Shields, 


but  by  himself,  aa  a  Senator  from  Blinois,  in- 
sisting on  the  riffhts  of  that  State. 

Mr.  Walker  disclaimed  any  wish  or  desire.^ 
of  the  remotest  kind,  to  place  Gen.  Shields  it^ 
a  position  where  injustice  can  be  done  him,  cr 
to  do  anything  that  could  exclude  him  from  n 
seat  on  that  floor.      He  then  spoke,  in  hirii 
terms,  of  Gen.  Shields'  public  services.    He 
thought  it  the  better  course  to  give  Genera/ 
Shields  the  opportunity  of  proving  nis  eligibility 
before  being  sworn,  than  to  swear  him  first  and 
then  afterwards  to  have  to  expel  him ;  to  gi?e 
him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  be  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  which  his  State  has  conferred  on 
him,  and  which  will,  through  all  future  time, 
bring  credit  to  the  State  which  has  conferred 
it.    He,  Mr.  Walker,  did  not  wish  to  resist 
whatever  should  be  deemed  the  proper  coarse 
of  the  Senate  on  this  question,  but,  as  had  been 
intimated  by  the  Senator  from  Greorgia,  (Mr. 
Berrien,)  unless  objections  should  be  made  with 
relation  to  a  point  of  order,  he  woold  state  the 
grounds  that  had  induced  him  to  bring  forward 
uie  resolution,  fully  and  explicitly. 

Mr.  Butler  said  be  would  suggest  that,  were 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  go  on  and  pre- 
sent the  evidence  at  large,  and  facts  pertaining 
to  the  eligibility  of  Gen.  Shields,  it  would  in 
some  degree  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  Senators  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  Walker  said,  that  he  had  thought  so, 
and  that  his  opinion  of  that  course  of  action 
coincided  with  that  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  then  went  into  the  question  of 
precedents,  adducing  one  of  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  Douglas  contended  that  the  case  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  stood  on  very  differ- 
ent grounds.  In  his  case,  the  fact  appeared, 
on  the  very  face  of  his  credentials,  that  he  had 
no  sort  of  right  to  a  seat  as  Senator.  In  the 
one  before  them,  there  was  simply  a  presump- 
tion as  to  the  Senator^s  ineligibiUty.  The  very 
case  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  strength- 
ened the  general  rule  for  which  he  was  con- 
tending. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  case  he  had  mentioned 
might  not  amount  to  a  precedent.  ^  Be  it  so. 
He  wished  it  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  he 
was  not  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  more  rigid 
rule  in  the  case  before  them  than  that  of  others. 
It,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  be  due  to  Gen. 
Shields,  to  the  State  which  he  repreaiyAted,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  country,  that  the  •  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  and  full, 
settled,  before  Gen.  Shields  should  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  that  body. 

After  some  remarks,  in  explanation,  by  Mr. 
Berrien  and  from  Mr.  Foote,  who  argued  that 
it  had  been  established,  beyond  all  reasonable 
»doubt,  that  precedents  fully  sustained  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  question 
sWas  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
9jnd.it  .was  agreed  to. 
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General  Shields  was  then  qualified  and  tooic 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Mangnm  again  submitted  his  motion  to 
continue  the  Standing  Committees,  the  Vice 
President  filling  the  vacancies. 

After  some  discussion  between  Mr.  Dickin- 
•00,  Mr.  Mangnm,  and  Mr.  Berrien,  Mr.  Man- 
gam  withdrew  his  resolution. 

Mr.  Turney  moved  that  on  the  following 
day,  at  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  should  proceed 
to  the  election  of  its  Standing  Committees. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Walker  submitted 
the  following  motion,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

JUsolvedi  That  the  Select  Committee,  to  in- 
quire into  the  eligibility  of  the  Hon.  James 
Shields  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  a  person  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  and  to  take  the  testi- 
mony of  such  persons  as  the  committee  may 
deem  proper ;  and  to  procure  the  proper  authen- 
tication of  any  papers  or  records  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  at  any  time  before  it,  relating 
to  the  subject  matter  under  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Walker  then  submitted  a  paper  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  matter  mentioned  in  the 
above  resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee.  (It  was  understood  to  be  a 
record  of  a  court  in  Illinois.) 

On  Tuesday,  March  1 3th,  Mr.  Mason  pre- 
sent^ to  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  eligibility  of  the  Hon.  James  Shields 
to  a  seat  in  that  body,  stating  at  the  same  time, 
that  before  the  committee  agreed  upon  t  heir  re- 
port, information  was  given  to  General  Shields, 
that  if  he  desired  further  time  to  exhibit  evi- 
dence on  his  part,  the  committee  would  receive 
from  him,  the  next  day,  any  communication  he 
might  have  to  make.  On  the  next  day  the 
committee  met  at  the  usual  hour,  11  o'clock, 
and  as  no  communication  came  from  General 
Shields,  they  proceeded  to  make  their  repon. 

Mr.  Mason  added,  that  he  had  been  requested, 
however,  by  General  Shields,  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  he  sent  a  communication  in  writing  to 
the  Senate,  but  owing  to  some  inadvertence  of 
his  ni66sen£er,thatcommunication  never  reach- 
ed them.  It  had  been  since  shown  to  him,  and 
might  be  seen  by  Senators  should  they  desire  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  and  resolution 
as  foil'  ws: 

The  Select  Committee  to  which  was  refer- 
red the  certificate  of  election  of  the  Hon.  James 
Shields  to  a  seat  in  this  body,  with  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  the  said  James 
Shields  to  such  seat,  report : 

That,  having  given  due  notice  to  the  said 
James  Shields,  he  appeared  before  them,  and 
they  took  the  subject  into  consideration. 

They  farther  report  that  the  said  certificate 
of  election  declares  that  the  said  James  Shields 
was  choaeo  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  by 


the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the 
13th  day  of  January  last;  that  it  further  ap- 
pears, and  is  admitted  by  the  said  James  Shields, 
that  he  is  an  alien  by  birth,  and  the  only  proof 
before  the  committee  of  the  naturalization  of 
the  said  James  Shields  in  the  United  States  is 
contained  in  the  copy  of  a  certificate  of  nata- 
ralization  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Effingham 
county,  in  the  said  State  of  Illinois,  which  is 
annexed  to  and  made  part  of  this  report,  by 
which  certificate  it  appears  that  the  said  James 
Shields  was  admitted  by  said  court  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  on  the  21st  day  of  October, 
1840. 

The  committee  therefore  report  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  James  Shields 
to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  void, 
he  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  term  of  years  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Ex  Parte — James  Shields. 

This  day  personally  appeared  in  open  court 
James  Shielas,  and  made  and  filed  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :  James  Shields,  being  duly 
sworn  in  open  court,  declares  on  oath  that  he 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,  on  the  the  17th  day  of  May, 
about  the  year  1810 ;  that  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  Slates  while  a  minor,  and  continued  to 
reside  within  the  United  States  three  years 
next  preceding  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years,  and  has  continued  to  reside  there- 
in since  to  the  present  time ;  he  is  now  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  has  resided  up- 
wards of  five  years  within  the  State  of  Illinois 
aforesaid,  one  of  the  United  States ;  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and 
he  further  declares  that  for  three  years  next 
preceding  the  present  application  it  has  been 
his  bona  fide  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  James  Shields. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  in  open  court 
this  21st  dav  of  October,  1840. 

Wm.  ii.  Blakely,  Clerk  of  said  Court. 

This  day  personally  appeared  in  open  court 
James  Shielas,  a  free  white  person,  upwards  of 
twentv-one  years  of  age,  and  applied  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who,  being  duly  sworn,  declares  on  oath 
in  open  court  that  he  will  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  doth  absolutely 
and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
state,  or  sovereignty  whatsoever,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
whereof  he  was  bom  a  subject ;  and  the  court 
being  satisfied  that  he  has  folly  complied  with 
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was  not  justified  by  their  acts,  neither  would  it 
be.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  power 
and  patriotism  were  identical,  and  because  they 
had  all  of  the  one,  they  must  of  course,  mo- 
nopolize the  other.  But  if  it  was  glory  to 
maintain  the  national  rights,  and  vindicate  the 
national  flag,  that  was  a  glory  shared  equally 
by  both  sides  of  the  House. 

"  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Drom- 
goole.)  has  alluded  to  the  objects  of  the  war, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  would  wage  the 
contest.  While  he  would  pursue  the  Mexi- 
cans in  a  spirit  of  ven|?eance,  his  patriotism 
revels  in  the  prospect  of  large  indemnities  of 
land  and  money.  National  honor  is  also  to  be 
measured  by  leagues;  and  all  our  wrongs, 
real  or  imaginary,  will  be  healed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fresh  provinces  and  enlarged  dominion. 
Mr.  Hunt  would  pursue  the  contest  in  a  differ- 
ent spirit.  lie  wished  to  see  it  prosecuted 
with  decisive  force  and  efficiency  till  we  could 
secure  an  honorable  peace  ;  but  when  the  time 
filial  I  arrive  to  dictate  the  tenns  of  peace  to 
jMexico,  he  hoped  to  witness  a  display  of  jus- 
tice and  generous  magnanimity.  If  we  could 
conquer  our  own  rapacity,  and  restrain  the  lust 
of  territorial  acquisition,  we  should  achieve  a 
moral  victory  more  glorious  than  the  trophies 
of  war.  In  imposing  the  conditions  of  amity, 
he  hoped  we  might  exhibit  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  forbearance  becoming  a  great  repub- 
lic conscious  of  its  power.  By  our  rectitude 
and  generosity  in  the  hour  of  victory,  we  might 
yet  do  something  to  restore  the  drooping  honor 
of  the  country.  When  that  hour  should  come, 
wc  must  not  disguise  it  from  ourselves  that 
appearances  were  against  us. 

"  Wiiile  we  are  strong  and  powerful,  Mexico 
is  foeblc  and  distracted  ;  and  we  are  already  in 
possession  of  a  vast  territory  which  was  re- 
cently wrested  from  her  by  our  own  people. 
But  a  war  is  upon  us ;  and  while  it  continues, 
it  must  be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  men  of 
all  piirties  must  co-operate,  by  united  counsels 
and  common  efforts,  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a 
ppcedy  and  honorable  termination." 

On  the  Oregon  question,  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  subject  of  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  Mr. 
Hunt's  opinions  were  often  and  fully  ex- 
pressed. It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  were  always  liberal,  comprehensive 
and  just.  They  will  bear  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal when  the  partisan  asperities  of  the 
day,  and  the  passions  elicited  by  the  oc- 
casion, shall  have  been  forfjotten,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  separate  passages 
from  these  speeches  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  speaker  or  the  subject. 

At  the  or<xanization  of  the  Contjress  of 
1847,  Judge  Hunt  vras  appointed  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  i 
station  which  in  importance  is  second  to 
but  one  in  the  House.  On  this  committee 
he  has  rendered  the  country  essential  ser- 
vice, as  all  will  bear  witness  who  regard 
the  importance  of  our  external  and  mter- 
nal  commerce.  Amongst  other  labon 
and  services  in  this  station,  the  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  was  unqucstionablj 
the  preparation  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee on  the  memorial  of  the  Chicigo 
Convention  and  the  veto  message  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  which  was  presented  to  the 
House  on  the  2dd  June,  1848.  In  all  its 
parts  it  is  a  production  of  great  vigor  and 
masterly  comprehension.  We  can  oolj 
quote  a  few  passages  relating  to  the  im- 
portance of  bestowing  a  fostering  care  on 
all  works  calculated  to  increase  and  en- 
large our  internal  commerce.  It  may  be 
assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Hunt's  opinions  were  antagonistic  to  tboie 
of  the  President,  and  of  those  latter-diy 
saints  in  politics  who  profess  to  see  greit 
danger  to  the  government  in  the  improT^ 
ment  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  : 

"  Whilst  our  commerce  with  foreign  m- 
tions,"  says  the  report,"  yields  to  the  govern- 
ment the  revenues  necessary  to  its  support,  and 
brinofs  the  fruits  and  fabrics  of  everv  clinic  in 
return  for  our  surplus  productions,  the  com- 
merce amonjj  the  States,  stimulated  bv  free- 
dom  of  intercourse,  has  been  still  more  n:m 
in  its  progress,  and  has  reached  a  higher  punt 
of  value.  Independent  of  the  interchanjre  of 
commodities  between  the  States,  for  di>M;estic 
consumption,  which  far  exceeds  in  amount  our 
entire  foreijrn  trade,  the  main  bulk  of  our  U>r- 
eign  commerce  is  derived  from  and  form?  an 
ingredient  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  counlrr. 
Our  exports  must  be  first  conveyod  irom  ilie 
producer,  by  the  navigable  waters  of  the  inte- 
rior, to  the  sea-board  ;  our  imports  are  convoveJ 
inland,  by  the  same  channels,  to  the  re  rn  =t**?i 
points  of  consumption.  Every  increase  of  t'l  r- 
eign  commerce  necessarily  swells  our  in:-rr.al 
trade  ;  and  the  elements  of  each  are  so  1'1»t.  ied 
and  intermixed  tojjether  as  to  form,  \n  rraiirv, 
one  great  common  interest,  identitied  u  ith  ute 
national  prosperity,  and  presentinir»'iual  riaiini 
to  the  encouragement  and  protection  (►:"  lt'^v- 
emment.  If  any  discrimination  wero  ail::ii?>i- 
ble,  the  internal  trade  may  be  said  to  l^  of"  \xin- 
mount  importance,  since  it  is  of  the  tir^^t 
necessity  to  the  people,  larger  in  value,  ani. in 
point  of  fact,  includes  the  transit  of  a  larj« 
share  of  the  commodities  composincr  o\it  C"^- 
merce  with  other  countries.  Viewoti  as  oj- 
jects  of  national  concern,  no  line  of  distmctioc 
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1  hazarded  and  perilled  my  own  life  in  the 
town  of  Belville,  where  I  reside,  by  thrusting 
myself  between  him  and  assassination. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  this  statement 
by  way  of  complaint.  I  make  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extenuating  my  indiscretion,  and  to  ex- 
culpate myself  from  the  injurious  imputation 
which  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  me. 
My  determination  is,  sir,  to  submit  myself  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  To  the  decision  of 
this  body  I  will  bow  submissively,  and  then  I 
will  go  to  my  constituents  and  appeal  to  them 
to  reinstate  me  here. 

I  wish,  therefore,  sir,  no  opposition  to  be  made 
by  any  friend  of  mine  to  the  adoption  Of  the 
resolution  which  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Webster — (in  his  seat.)  Very  hand- 
some— very  handsome. 

Mr.  Tumey  made  some  remarks  disagreeing 
with  the  construction  given  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  stated  that 
he  would  not  vote  for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Foote  moved  "that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  be  postponed  until 
the  first  Monday  in  December  next." 

Upon  which  a  large  and  interesting  discus- 
sion arose,  Mr.  Mason  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, supporting  the  resolution  to  which  it 
had  come.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go 
into  details.  We  shall  merely  state  that  Air. 
Douglas,  on  behalf  of  his  State,  suggested, 
that  the  resolution  of  the  committee  had  been 
based  upon  a  wrong  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. He  read  the  article  regarding  the 
election  of  Senators. 

"No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen." 
'  Thus,  you  see,  said  Mr.  Douglas,  that  the 
two  first  qualifications  are  required  to  exist  only 
at  the  time  the  person  becomes  a  Senator ;  the 
other  qualification  is  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  which  precedes  in  some  cases  the 
time  of  his  becoming  a  Senator  twelve  or  fif- 
teen months,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

He  then  cited  the  case  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
argued  that  by  this  course  of  proceeding  Uiey 
would  decide  that  Illinois  should  be  unrepre- 
sented from  this  time  until  a  year  from  next 
Jannary,  (the  Legislature  of  Illinois  not  meet- 
ing till  that  time,)  and  he  hoped,  especially  as 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which 
they  were  acting  did  not  require  them  to  make 
any  decision,  that  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, if  passed  at  all,  would  be  changed  so  as 
to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  election.  The 
election  may  have  been  valid,  and  yet  the  Sen- 
ile may  have  the  power,  under  the  Constitution, 
u>  vacate  it. 
Mr.  Webster,  after  expressing  his  regret  that 


this  debate  had  arisen,  but  perceiving  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  extended,  and  difiering  entire- 
ly with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois,  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  he 
was  desirous  of  addressing  to  the  Senate  a  few 
words  upon  tlie  subject. 

I  hold,  most  unquestionably,  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, that  the  election  was  void,  because  the 
person  upon  whom  the  election  fell  was  not 
competent  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  of- 
fice that  was  intended  to  be  conferred  upon 
him ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  a  Senator  from  the 
3d  of  March,  1849,  for  six  years.  Now,  if 
he  could  not  be  a  Senator  from  the  3d  of  March 
for  six  years,  then  he  was  not  eligible  for  the 
Senatorial  term,  and  it  might  just  as  well  be 
said  that  he  might  be  elected  when  he  had  been 
a  citizen  six  years,  and  await  the  lapse  of 
three  years  before  commencing  his  period  of 
service,  as  it  may  be  said  that  he  may  be  elected 
and  await  the  lapse  of  nine  months.  That 
proposition  is  so  clear  that  I  think  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  satisfy  every  gentleman  on  the  subject. 

After  which,  Mr.  Webster  proposed  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  report  should  be 
adjourned  till  the  following  day,  wliich  was 
agreed  to. 

The  debate  was  resumed  the  next  day,  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Rusk,  Mr.  Atchi- 
son, Mr.  Fixate,  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr.  Calhoun 
taking  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
certain  than  that  if  General  Shields  were  not 
then  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not 
become  such  by  postponement,  unless  he  should 
allege  that  he  had  evidence  which  would  in  all 
probability  be  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  term  of  nine  years  had  expired  before  the 
4th  of  March.  If  such  an  allegation  should  be 
made,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
postpone  it.  No  such  allegation  being  made,  it 
IS  a  duty  which  the  Senate  owes  to  the  State  to 
decide  the  question  at  once.  For  these  rea- 
sons, unless  General  Shields  should  make  the 
allegation,  such  as  he  had  indicated,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
properly  amended. 

And  now,  sir,  continued  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  come 
to  a  point  of  some  little  importance ;  and  it  is, 
that  the  question  here  involved  should  be 
clearly  settled,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for 
all  future  time.  My  opinion  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  entirely  correct.  It  would  seem  to 
conclude  that  all  cases  of  election  are  void  un- 
less nine  years  shall  have  expired  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  I  think  that  is  not  according 
to  the  Constitution.  My  opinion  is,  that,  if  the 
nine  years  are  consummated  previous  to  the  4th 
of  March,  the  election  is  good,  and  is  not  void. 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  resolution 
the  following  words :  "At  the  commencement 
of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected." 

Mr.  Webster.  That's  right;  I  hope  that 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  Shields.  My  honorable  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Foote,)  introdaced 
liis  motion  without  my  knowledge  or  consent 
I  now  most  respectfully  request  him  to  with- 
draw that  motion. 

Mr.  Foote.  With  great  pleasure,  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  honorable  Senator.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  I  made  the  motion  without  consulting 
him  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Shields.  The  motion  to  postpone  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  I  now,  with  permission 
of  this  honorable  body,  tender  my  resignation. 

The  letter  tendering  the  resignation  was 
conveyed  by  a  page  to  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  cannot  be  read,  sir.  I  now 
move  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding  the 
words  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  hope  the  letter  of  resignation 
will  be  read. 

Mr.  Webster.     It  cannot  be  read,  sir. 

Mr.  Cass.  Is  it  in  order  to  move  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table? 

The  Vice  President.     It  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Cass.     Then  I  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
sir. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Webster.  I  suppose  the  object  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  in  moving  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  is  to  lay  the  report  on 
the  table  also. 

The  Vice  President.  That  will  be  its  effect, 
as  I  understand  it 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken,  and  re- 
sulted as  follows : 

Yeas,  15 — Nays,  34. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Foote  desired  the  resolution  to  be  read  as 
it  would  stand  if  the  amendmentwere  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  James  Shields 
to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  void, 
he  not  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  the  term  of  years  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  at  the 
commencement  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

Aftor  a  very  lengthened  dij^cnssion  between 
Mr.  Foole,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Underwood, 
in  favor  of  receiving  the  resignation,  and  Mr. 
Webj<ter,  Mr.  Berrien,  and  Mr.  Butler,  against 
it,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

Upon  which,  Mr.  Hale  asked  for  the  reading 
of  the  communication  from  General  Shields. 

It  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

Senate  Chamber,  March  14th,  1849. 

Mr.  President:  From  the  time  that  my 
right  to  a  seat  in  this  body  became  a  subject 
of  inquiry  and  investigation,  I  determined  to 
abstain  from  enterinof  into  anv  contest  in  rela- 


tion to  that  right,  and  to  Bnbmit  nnhentatiDgly 
to  the  action  of  the  Senate.  As  there  is  noir 
a  prospect  of  debate  and  contest  on  this  resolo- 
tion,  I  will  relieve  the  Senate  by  tendering  mj 
resignation  and  referring  the  matter  back  torn/ 
constituents.  I  therefore  hereby  tender  my  le- 
signation. 

James  Shtelds. 

Mr.  Hale  then  moved  that  the  Chair  be  in- 
structed to  inform  the  Executive  of  Illinois  tint 
Gen.  Shields  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

The  further  consideration  of  which  wu  tl- 
so  postponed  to  the  following  day. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  19th  of 
March,  with  heightened  vigor,  upon  which  oc- 
casion Mr.  Foote,  in  a  lengthened  and  most 
energetic  speech,  compared  the  persecatioosto 
which  General  Shields  had  been  subjected,  to 
those  endured  by  our  Savk)ur,  and  also  to  thoM 
of  Marcus  Manlius,  surnamed  Capitoiinoiv 
whom  the  ungrateful  Romans,  notwithstanding 
his  heroic  defense  of  the  Capitol,  had  con- 
demned to  be  cast  down  the  Tarpeian  RocL 

Mr.  Foote  warned  the  Senators,  in  the  fint 
instance,  to  take  heed  that  they  snfier  not  some 
portion  of  the  curse  under  which  the  Jewiih 
nation  had  been  groaning  for  so  many  cen- 
turies; and,  in  the  second,  that  a  pestilence 
promptly  followed  the  ingratitude  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  which  was  attributed  by  most  men 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  at  the  poniab- 
ment  inflicted  on  Manlius. 

The  question  being  taken  npon  the  amend- 
ment, (Mr.  Calhoun's,)  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Douglas  then  moved  to  amend  by  stn- 
king  out  all  after  the  word  "  resolved,"  and 
insertinn;  the  foUowinor :  "That  the  VicePrw:- 
dent  be  requested  to  notify  the  Executive  of  IN 
linois  that  the  Hon.  James  Shields  ha?  re- 
signed his  seat  in  this  body."  And  upon  ihit 
motion  he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

They  were  ordered.  The  result  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yeas — Messrs.  Caps,  Chape,  Douglas.  Down*. 
Fitzpatrick,  Foote,  Jones,  Rusk,  Soule,  Stur- 
geon, Underwood,  and   Yulee — 12. 

Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Badger,  Baldwin. 
Bell,  Berrien,  Borland,  Bradbur\',  Brioht,  But- 
ler, Calhoun,  Clarke,  Coo|)er,  Corvvin,  f>ivi?. 
of  Massachusetts,  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Diw* 
son,  Dickinson,  Greene,  llamlin,  Hunter,  Man- 
gum,  Mason,  Miller,  Morton,  Phelps,  Seward 
Smith,  Spruance,  Upham,  Wales,  Walker,  aoi 
Webster— 32. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended,  and  it  was  adopted  wilhoal  t 
division. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution, certified  by  the  Secretary,"  be  transniit- 
ted  by  the  Vice  President  to  the  Ejcecatireo' 
Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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BSCIFROCITT  AND  EQUALITY  IN  THE  NAVIGA- 
TION LAWS,  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

•i 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Mr.  Webster  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  '» That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested,  if  in  his  judgment  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interests,  to  transmit 
to  the  Senate  any  instructions  which  may  have 
been  given  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
in  London,  offering  a  further  extension  of  re- 
ciprocity and  equality  in  the  laws  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  more  especially  such  instructions,  if 
any,  as  contemplate  the  opening  of  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  ships  and  ves- 
sels of  other  nations." 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  offered  this  resolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  information  received  by 
the  very  latest  arrival  from  England.  In  the 
advices  by  the  last  steamer,  at  Halifax,  and 
transmitted  by  telegraph,  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Labouchere,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England,  "  has  again  brought  forward 
the  Government  proposal,  for  the  modification 
of  the  navigation  laws ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
United  States  Minister,  had  stated,  that  to  what- 
ever extent  in  liberality  the  British  Parliament 
may  be  disposed  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  he 
is  ready  and  willing  to  sign  a  convention  imme- 
diately, based  upon  the  most  complete  recipro- 
city, so  as  to  open  the  entire  coasting  trade  of 
the  two  countries  to  the  vessels  of  both  na- 
tions." His  object,  for  the  present,  was  only 
an  inquiry.  He  supposed  that  if  it  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  resolution, 
It  might  be  answered  before  they  finally  ad- 
journed. But  if  there  were  not  an  opportunity 
to  receive  an  answer  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  one  part  of  his  purpose  would,  at 
least,  be  accomplished,  that  of  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  to  this  most  important 
subject.  He  did  not  intend  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  for  the  present,  but  he  must  confess  that 
he  was  a  little  startled  to  find  that  the  American 
Minister,  now  remaining  in  England,  had,  at 
the  present  moment,  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, offered  to  act  immediately  on  a 
proposition  for  a  convention  to  throw  open  the 
whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  free- 
ly, and  without  discrimination,  to  British  ves- 
sels. 

He  had  only  two  things  to  suggest  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
:x)untry.  The  one,  that  if  we  enter  into  this 
reciprocity  with  Great  Britain,  and  open  to  her 
ihips  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  tne  United 
States,  we  are  bound,  of  course,  to  do  the  same 
Jiing  to  tlie  powers  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
x>  admit  the  ships  and  vessels  of  Bremen  and 
>ther  of  the  chief  navigating  states  and  coun- 
ries  of  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  same  pri- 
rileges. 

Before  this  question  should  be  decided,  it 


would  be  well  for  us  to  'be  brought  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  experience  we  have  had, 
since  we  opened  the  trade  between  ourselves 
and  certain  powers  of  Europe  and  certain  pow- 
ers of  America  to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  third 
parties.  And  it  will  become  us  to  see  how  far 
the  interference  of  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
northern  part  of  Europe,  for  example  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  has 
lessened  or  increased  the  interests  of  ships  own- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  all  those  concerned 
in  navigation. 

AnoUier  thing  to  be  considered  was,  how  in- 
finitely small  is  the  coasting  trade  proper,  be- 
tween the  ports  of  England  and  her  European 
dominions,  compared  with  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  United  States.  Why,  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States  employs  the  greater  part 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
trade,  as  it  is,  and  is  to  be  hereafter,  will  em- 
ploy our  shipping  in  voyages,  some  of  which 
will  be  the  longest  prosecuted  on  the  globe. 
They  will  be  voyages  from  the  Atlantic  cities, 
on  the  north  and  northeastern  coast,  around 
Cape  Horn,  to  Oregon  and  California.  If  any 
proposition,  as  it  seems  has  been  suggested, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  follow  that  all  the  pro- 
ducts or  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
might  be  freely  carried  in  British  or  other  for- 
eign ships,  from  Boston  and  New  York,  not 
only  to  New  Orleans,  but  round  the  Cape  to 
our  own  ports  on  the  Pacific,  as  freely  as  they 
might  be  carried  in  our  own  vessels. 

Mr.  Webster  wound  up  his  remarks  by  ob- 
serving that  it  was  not  then  his  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  grave  and  great  question  connected 
with  the  subject,  but  merely  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  true  that  our  Minister  in  England  had 
been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  convention 
which  would  uproot,  substantially,  the  princi- 
ples of  our  navigation  laws  as  they  have  existed 
for  sixty  years.  The  subject,  he  repeated, 
well  deserved  the  attention  of  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PROHIBITION  TO  FOREIGN   IMMIGRANTS  TO  WORK 
THE  MINES  OR  PLACERS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  Proclamation  was  issued  by 
General  Smith,  at  Panama,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  numerous  foreigners  there  assembled. 

Panama,  Jan.  19th,  1849. 
To  Wm.  Nelson,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Consul,  Panama. 
Sir :  The  laws  of  the  United  States  inflict 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  tres- 
passers on  the  public  lands.  As  nothing  can 
be  more  uu reasonable  or  unjust  than  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  persons  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  flocking  from  all  parts 
to  search  for  and  carry  off  gold  from  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  California; 
and  as  such  conduct  is  in  direct  violation  of 
law,  it  will  become  my  duty,  immediately  on 
my  arrival  there,  to  put  these  laws  in  force,  and 
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to  prevent  their  infraction  in  future,  by  pnnish- 
ing,  with  the  penalties  provided  by  law,  all  those 
who  offend. 

As  thcfie  laws  are  probably  not  known  to 
many  who  are  about  starting  to  California,  it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  publicly  known  that 
there  are  such  laws  in  existence,  and  that  they 
will  be,  in  future,  enforced  a^inst  all  persons 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
commit  any  trespass  on  the  lands  of  the  United 
States,  in  California. 

Your  position,  as  Consul  here,  being  in  com- 
munication with  our  consuls  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  affords  you  the  opportunity  of 
making  this  known  most  generally,  and  I  will 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  it. 
With  sincere  respect,  your  ob'tserv't, 
Persifer  F.  Smith, 
Brev.  Major  General,  U.  S.  A., 
Commanding  Pacific  Division. 

We  cannot  avoid  observing  upon  this  docu- 
ment, that  it  appears  to  us  that  the  late  govern- 
mentofthis  country  has  shown  itselfremiss  in  not 
openly  avowing  their  intentions,  with  regard  to 
foreign  immigrants  arriving  in  California.  We 
cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  Greneral 
Smith  would  have  issued  such  a  proclamation 
had  he  not  received  instructions  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, authorizing  its  promul^tion.  Conse- 
quently, the  government  must  have  entertain- 
ed these  views  prenously  to  the  departure  of 
General  Smith  from  Washington.  We  there- 
fore think  that,  in  common  justice  to  the  hosts 
of  alien  immigrants  who  were  flocking  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  government  was 
bound  to  give  them  the  earliest  possible  notice 
of  its  intentions  to  prevent  their  working  the 
mines  tiiere.  This  could  have  been  done  by  a 
simple  notice  in  the  public  journals,  and  it 
would  have  produced  a  better  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  been  more  decorous  than  pub- 
lishing them  in  Panama.  It  has  been  seen  by 
the  papers  that  the  people  of  South  America, 
particularly  those  of  New  Grenada  and  Peru, 
have  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  this  interdic- 
tion— not  that  they  mean  to  respect  it — for  they 
allege  that  it  is  altogether  unprecedented  and 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  they  invite  all  foreigners  to  come  to  their 
shores  and  seek  for  gold  ;  it  is  the  interest  of 
their  governments  to  promote  enterprises  of  that 
nature.  We  opine  that  General  Smith  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  the  threatened 
interdiction.  Perhaps  the  host  method  the 
government  of  the  United  States  could  pursue, 
if  it  wishes  to  derive  %  fair  advantage  from  the 
gold  found  in  its  new  territory,  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  mint  there,  charging  a  fair  per-centage 
on  the  conversion  of  it  into  com,  or  to  levy  a 
duty  on  its  exportation. 

COLONEL  Fremont's  expedition. 

The  published  letters  from  Col.  Fremont  and 
his  friends  left  him  ascending  a  mountain,  and 


within  ^ve  or  six  miles  of  the  summit.  But 
this  elevation  he  never  reached.  A  storm  came 
up,  which  forced  him  to  retreat,  and  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  valley  below.  Here,  it  is  said, 
the  snow  drifted  and  accumulated  to  the  depth 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  the  party  lost  all 
their  animals,  and  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  entire  outfit.  The  snow  covered  the 
animals  and  everything  else  from  view,  and 
Col.  Fremont  and  his  party  were  driven  to 
seek  safety  on  the  sides  of  tlie  mountain.  In 
this  emergency.  Bill  Williams,  a  hardy  moun- 
taineer, and  two  others,  volunteered  to  seek 
succor  from  the  nearest  settlements ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  return  in  twen^f 
days.  As  they  failed  to  do  so,  however.  Col. 
Fremont,  and  one  or  two  others,  resolved  upon 
attempting  to  reach  Taos ;  and  on  the  sixth  day 
from  their  leaving  camp  they  overtook  Wil- 
liams and  one  of  his  companions.  The  other 
(Mr.  King,  of  the  District  of  Columbia)  was 
represented  to  have  died  of  exposure  and  of 
hunger;  and,  in  the  extremity  to  which  they 
were  driven,  the  survivors  were  forced  to  eat  a 
portion  of  his  body.  Col.  Fremont  made  his 
way  to  Taos,  obtained  aid,  provisions  and  horses, 
and  then  set  oat  hi  search  of  his  party.  But 
more  than  one-third  of  his  men  had,  in  the  in- 
terval of  his  absence,  died  from  exposure  and 
hunger ;  and  one  or  two  had  given  out,  and 
were  left  to  die,  when  he  came  up  with  them. 
The  number  who  thus  perished  is  stated  at 
eleven,  of  whom  we  have  the  names  of  only 
three--^lr.  Wise,  of  St.  Louis  county,  and  Mr. 
King  and  Mr.  Preuss,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Captain  Cathcart,  of  the  English 
army,  was  among  the  survivors.  We  shall  re- 
ceive to-day,  most  probably,  full  accounts,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  further  detail. 
Col.  Fremont  lost  his  whole  outfit — his  mules, 
instruments,  baggage,  and  everything  else  of 
value. 

On  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  he  was  furnished 
with  horses  by  the  quartermaster,  and  with 
stores  by  the  commissary  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  after  recruiting  his  party,  he  again  set  off 
for  California,  taking  the  route  pursued  by  Col. 
Cook,  in  1847.  He  and  his  party  have  suffered 
terribly  in  this  expedition,  and  it  will  \>e  a  warn- 
ing to  others,  never  to  attempt  such  a  journey 
in  midwinter. — New  York  Herald. 

reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps  by  the 

president. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  at  one  o'clock,  pursu- 
ant to  previous  arrangement,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  surrounded  by  his  constitu- 
tional advisers,  received  the  salutations  of  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments,  at 
Washington,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession 
to  the  chief  magistracy. 

The  whole  number  of  the  members  of  foreign 
legations  present  was,  we  understand,  thirty- 
two,  all  in  tlieir  official  costumes. 
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The  addre«s,  oa  behalf  of  th%  dlplomalic 
Otpa,  was  delivered  by  the  oldest  member  of 
hmt  corps  present,  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Maria 
iX  Alvear,  MiniBter  Plenipotentiary  and  Ex- 
mordinnry  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in 
be  following  terms : 

Mr.  President:  The  diplomatic  corps,  ac- 
Tediled  to  the  government  of  the  United  Stales, 
lu  ihe  honor,  through  me,  to  express  to  you, 
he  chief  magistrate  of  this  Republic,  their  sin- 
sere  congratulations  on  your  recent  election  to 
Iw  presidency,  which,  they  are  profoundly 
looTinced,  will  redound  lo  the  honor  and  hap- 

Ci  of  the  great  people  over  whom  yoo  have 
called  to  preside ;  md  tbat  those  relations 
)f  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  which  now  so 
Mppily  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
be  various  conntries  which  we  hive  the  honor 
D  represent,  will  be  preserved  and  perpetuated, 
1  the  mutual  advantage  aod  well-oeing  of  all, 
md  you  may  be  well  assured,  sir,  that  nothing 
iaII  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  coutribute  to  eo 
(aimblc  a  resulL 
We  take  advantage  of  this  occasion,  Mr. 
resident,  to  express  to  you  our  most  cordial 
ishcs  for  your  health  ana  bappineu. 

To  which  address  the  President  replied  : 

Geittlcheii  :  I  accept,  with  lively  satisfac- 
in,  the  congratulations  which  you  liavc  been 
eased  to  tender  to  me  upon  this  occasion. 
ou  may  be  assured  that  it  shall  be  my  unde- 
ating  endeavor,  to  cultivate  with  the  nations 
hich  you  respectively  represent  the  most  cor- 
al refaiions  of  amity  and  good-will.  In  this 
shall  be  guided  by  the  cardinal  policy  of  this 
jvemmenl,  and,  I  doubt  not,  cheered  by  your 
ind  and  zealous  co-operation. 

Permit  me  also  to  offer  to  you,  individually, 
y  best  wishes  for  your  welfare. 

The  President  was  then  preynted,  individu- 
Jy,  to  the  gentlemen  composing  tlie  corps, 
(changing  salutation  a  with  them, in  his  usually 

On  Monday,  March  19th,  at  three  o'clock, 
I.  Bosisco,  the  Minister  from  the  Emperor  of 
nssia  to  the  United  States,  with  his  two  Sec- 
taries— not  having  been  able  to  attend  at  the 
•neral  reception  of  the  diplomatic  corps — 
ae  recaived  by  the  President  of  the  United 
tates,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
■ees: 

[Tramlalion.'] 

Mr.  PaESiBEiCT :  Remarkable  military  deeds, 
scomplished  amidst  trying  difficulties,  and  en- 
incea  by  great  mode*!,  have  brought  to  Ihe 
lowledge  of  the  American  people  your  high 
utliScations.  Yoor  energy  and  yonr  wisdom 
tve  been  deservedly  appreciated,  and  magniti- 
intly  rewarded,  by  the  supreme   magistracy 

which  the  choice  of  a  great  nation  has  ele- 
ted  yon. 

The  conservative  principles  yon  have  pro- 
umed,  and  the  twonnce*  yon  have  given, 


will  be  everywhere  accepted  as  pledges  of 
peace ;  and  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  must  sincerely  wish,  that  the  success  of 
your  administration  should  completely  corres- 
pond to  your  good  intentions  and  devotion  to 
your  country. 

The  Emperor,  my  august  master,  taking  a 
permanent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  has  learned,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  national  decision  has  called  to  the  pre- 
sidency a  citizen  so  distinguished  for  his  emi* 
nent  qualities  and  his  great  integrity. 

The  firm  and  honorable  policy  ot  the  Empe* 
ror,  the  benevolence  and  purity  of  his  intentions, 

E've  great  facilities  to  his  ministers,  in  their  re- 
lions  with  the  governments  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  T  am,  Mr.  President,  highly 
gratified  to  be  able  to  add,  that  my  ofliciat  inter- 
course has  always  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 
The  successive  administrations,  during  the 
lime  of  my  residence  in  Washington,  have  uni- 
formly shown  me  the  kindest  dispositions,  and 
I  have  constantly  found  that  they  were  equally 
anxious  lo  insure  the  continuation  of  the  excel- 
lent relations  so  happily  existing  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  Stales,  t  am  convinced, 
Mr.  President,  that  those  friendly  relation-i  will 
receive  a  stronger  impulse  under  your  auspices, 
and  you  will  permit  me  to  assure  yon  that  I 
really  wish  to  render  myself  worthy  of  your 
coolidence. 


Sir  :  The  desire  which  you  have  expressed, 
to  render  yourself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
this  government,  cannot  fail  lo  bo  realized,  if 
your  future  career  shall  correspond  tn  your 
past  conduct.  During  the  long  period  for 
which  you  have  been  accredited  at  Washing- 
ton, you  have  formed  tics  and  associa^ons  in 
our  country  which  have  given  you  an  interest 
in  its  continued  and  Increasing  prosperity,  and 
you  have  secured  the  friendship  and  affection 
of  the  social  circles  in  this  District,  while  the 
confidence  of  your  august  sovereign  has  been 
the  merited  reward  of  your  fidelity  lo  the  true 
honor  and  interests  of  Russia.  It  shall  be  my 
study  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia— relations  which  have  hitherto  been  ce- 
mented by  mutual  good  offices,  and  which  I 
hope  may  ever  remain  unimpaired.  It  requires 
no  prophetic  eye  to  discern  that  a  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse  is  destined,  and  perhaps 
speedily,  to  arise  between  the  territories  of  our 
respective  nations,  which  border  on  the  Pacific. 

Thnnhing  you,  sir,  for  the  kind  allusions  you 
have  been  pleased  to  make  touching  myself 
personally,  1  welcome  you  most  cordially,  as  a 
gentleman  with  whom  official  relutione  will  be 
made  agreeable  by  the  courtesy  of  his  deport- 
ment, and  as  the  representative  of  a  great  na- 
tion, on  terms  of  the  most  frieitdly  intercourse 
with  my  conotiy. 
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The  Irish  Poor  Law  is  the  cause  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  of  considerable  difficulty  to  the 
government.  The  distress  in  that  country  is 
still  extreme,  and  the  ministry  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  provide  even  temporary  alleviation. 
Hitherto,  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  has  been  levied  on  the  same  principle 
which  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire;  each  district  has  had  to  support  its 
own  poor,  and  by  local  taxation  to  provide  the 
means  for  that  purpose.  One  great  object  of 
this  distribution  is  to  render  it  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  property  owners  to  give  employment 
to  their  laboring  neighbors,  and  thus  secure  a 
return  for  their  outlay,  than  to  pay  money  for 
the  support  of  paupers,  from  whom  they  derive 
no  benefit ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving 
employment,  they  efifect  the  desirable  object  of 
lessening  the  number  of  those  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  loss  of  mor:^  independence,  en- 

f;endered  by  the  receipt  of  alms.  The  state  of 
reland  has,  however,  been  such,  for  some  time 
past,  that  the  poor-rate  has  been  a  most  une- 
qual burden — some  portions  of  the  country  hav- 
ing only  had  to  raise  a  moderate  taxation,  while 
the  amount  of  pauperism  in  other  districts  has 
been  so  great,  that  it  has  become  impossible  for 
the  inhabitants  to  raise  the  requisite  funds.  To 
remedy  this,  a  proposal  is  made  to  impose  on 
less  burdened  districts  a  rate,  in  aid  of  their 
more  heavily  taxed  countrymen :  but  to  this 
the  former  object,  in  tlie  most  vehement  man- 
ner, declaring  that,  if  a  rate  in  aid  is  necessary, 
justice  requires  it  should  extend  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  thus  embrace  the  population  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  who,  in  their  turn,  an- 
swer, that  if  equality  of  taxation  is  to  be  the 
principle  acted  on,  it  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  descriptions  of  imposts,  and  the  Irish  be 
charged  with  the  Assessed  Taxes  and  the  In- 
come Tax,  from  which  they  are  now  exempt. 
They  also  complain  that  they  are  already 
heavily  burdenea  by  the  swarms  of  Irish  pau- 
pers in  England  and  Scotland,  for  whose  sup- 
port they  are  compelled  to  provide. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  Irish  Poor 
Law,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  saw  no  hope  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  except  from  some  comprehensive  plan 
for  transferring  the  land  from  its  present  to  en- 
tirely new  proprietors,  with  new  spirits  and  new 
feelings,  who  would  have  the  capital,  the  ability, 
and  tSe  energy  to  cultivate  the  soil  properly. 
He  suggested  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  gov- 
ernment, through  means  of  a   commission, 


should  get  possession  of  it  by  purchase,  and  ar- 
range the  oistribution  to  settlers,  without  regard 
to  religious  distinctions.  He  also  expr^ed 
his  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  permanent 
good  from  grants  of  money  alone,  but  that  the 
scheme  he  proposed,  carried  into  effect  withoat 
violating  the  rights  of  property,  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  navigatioa 
laws  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  12th  March,  by  a  majority  of 
266  to  21 0.  The  smallness  of  the  majority  was 
a  cause  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  opponents  of 
the  measure.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  bill 
will  pass  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  26th  February,  brought 
forward  the  proposition  for  a  reduction  of  the 
national  expenditure,  which  he  has  been  for 
some  time  past  advocating  in  the  Financial  Re- 
form Association.  He  did  not  propose  any  very 
large  present  reduction — ^indeea,  his  speech  was 
exceedingly  vague  and  indefinite  on  that  point 
— but  proposed  that  a  gradual  diminution  shookl 
be  effected,  until  the  expenditures  were  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  those  of  the  year  1835 — £Ai^ 
420,000,  being  about  ten  millions  less  than  the 
present  amount  The  increase  he  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  augmentation,  at  various  times 
and  in  anticipation  of  difficulties  with  foreign 
nations,  of  the  naval  and  mihtary  establim- 
ments,  while  no  corresponding  decrease  had 
been  made  on  the  disappearance  of  these  tem- 
porary difficulties ;  ana  it  was  in  these  branch- 
es of  the  public  service  onlvithat  he  anticipated 
any  large  reduction  could  be  made.  He  justi- 
fied his  taking  the  year  1835  as  a  standard,  by 
referring  to  Htt,  and  other  ministers,  who  had 
selected  particular  years  in  founding  their  esti- 
mates after  the  conclusion  of  different  wars. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated,  in  re- 
ply, that  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  was  of 
a  temporary  nature,  caused  by  the  Caffre  and 
China  wars,  the  necessity  of  Isrge  outlays  in 
the  creation  of  a  steam  navy,  and  in  improved 
arms,  now  adopted  by  other  nations,  ana  with- 
out which  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  impolitic 
to  send  troops  or  seamA  into  actual  warfare. 
In  the  charges  for  these,  considerable  reductions 
had  already  been  msde ;  and  the  government 
proposed  to  reduce  the  army  by  10,000  men, 
making  it  103,000,  exclusive  of  soldiers  em- 
ployed and  paid  for  by  the  East  India  Company. 

A  reduction  of  expenditure  was  efifected  last 
year,  without  a  reduction  of  the  forces,  to 
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X828,500.  That  proposed  in  the  estimates  of 
the  present  ye^r,  as  compared  with  the  reduced 
estimates  of  1848,  would  amount,  in  connection 
with  the  navy,  to  upwards  of  £730,000.  He 
calculated,  in  the  income  for  the  present  year, 
to  lose  £780,000  on  com,  which,  with  other 
amounts  not  receivable,  would  make  the  in- 
come £1,360,000  less  than  that  of  last  year; 
to  meet  which,  reductions  would  be  proposed 
to  the  extent  of  £1,447,353.  Mr.  Cobden's 
proposition  was  negatived,  on  a  division  of  275 
to  78. 

The  fiishopof  Exeter,  one  of  the  most  intole- 
rant men  of  the  present  day,  has  lately  adopted 
a  proceeding  which  has  brought  great  odium 
ufainst  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shore,  a  curate  in 
toe  diocese  of  Exeter,  having,  at  the  Bishop's 
SQggestion,  been  deprived  of  his  office  by  the 
new  rector,  seceded  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  continued  his  ministerial  labors  as 
a  dissenter.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  by  the  Bishop,  under  a 
canon  of  the  year  1603,  forbidding  any  man, 
admitted  a  deacon  or  minister,  from  voluntarily 
relinquishing  the  office,  or  afterwards  using 
himself,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  as  a  layman, 
upon  pain  of  excommunication.  This  law  had 
slept  for  two  centuries,  and  was  considered  ob- 
solete, if  not  actually  repealed  by  a  statute  pass- 
ed in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  relieving  persons  from  prosecution  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  for  non-conformity,  on  tak- 
ing the  oaths  and  making  the  declarations  pre- 
scribed by  that  act ;  but  Mr.  Shore  was  con- 
victed and  imprisoned  for  the  costs  of  the  prose- 
cation.  This  persecution,  which  no  other 
Bishop  would  have  instituted,  has  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  minds  of  both  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  and  is  likely  to  result  in  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  law,  a  bill  for  that  purpose 
having  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  par- 
liamentary censure  of  the  Bishop's  course. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Macau  lay,  who  was  elected  Rec- 
tor of  Glasgow  University,  received  a  most 
flattering  reception  at  his  installation.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  also  voted  to  him.  On 
both  occasions  he  delivered  short,  but  excellent 
addresses,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  announced 
his  retirement  from  political  life. 

Paris  has  resumed,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
wonted  gaiety.  Trade  is  continuing  to  increase ; 
strangers  arrive  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
balls,  fetes  and  parties  abound.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  flattering  appearances,  the 
state  of  the  country  continues  most  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  it  is  evident  nothing  but  the  strong 
arm  of  military  rule  prevents  constant  out- 
breaks. The  approaching  elections  have  set 
all  political  parties  in  movement.  The  Legiti- 
mists and  Orleanists  are  said  to  have  coalesced, 
and  to  have  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  par- 
tisans of  the  present  Presicient }  while  the  Red 
Republicans,  headed  by  the  modem  Danton — 


Ledru  Rollin,  and  the  Socialists,  under  the 
guidance  of  Proudhon  and  Pierre  Lerouz,  call- 
ed "  the  Philosopher  of  Love,"  have  agreed  to 
join  their  forces  for  the  coming  contest.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  numerous 
disorders  occurred  in  the  provincial  towns.  The 
bonnet  rouge  was  hoisted  in  various  places,  and 
the  usual  war-cries  of  the  Mountain  were 
shouted  by  mobs,  who  were  prevented  from  acts 
of  violence  only  by  strong  military  force. 

The  execution  of  two  of  the  murderers  of 
Gen.  Brea  took  place  in  Paris,  on  the  17th 
March,  in  presence  of  a  vast  assemblage.  This 
act  has  caused  loud  denunciations  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  who  ac- 
cuse him  of  having  restored  the  guillotine,  and 
go  the  length  of  calling  him  an  assassin.  M. 
Leronx,  in  the  Assembly,  accused  the  govern- 
ment of  erecting  political  scafTolds,  and  was  so 
violent  in  his  language  and  conduct  that,  after 
being  twice  called  to  order,  he  was  prevented 
from  continuing  his  address.  A  tumultuous 
scene  occurred  in  the  Assembly,  on  the  lOih 
March,  on  a  demand  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  for  an  additional  allowance  of  600,000 
francs  a  year,  to  cover  the  President's  expenses 
of  public  receptions  and  entertainments.  The 
Mountain  created  a  prodigious  uproar,  but  it 
was  shown  that  the  demand  was  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  and  had  been  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  of  the  pre?ent  year.  The 
proposition  was  therefore  carried,  by  a  vote  of 
418  to  341. 

The  trial  of  Barb^s,  Blanqui,  Gen.  Courtais, 
Albert,  and  others,  implicated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  May  last,  commenced,  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  on  the  1st  March,  and  was 
proceeding  at  the  last  accounts.  It  created 
considerable  attention  at  Paris  at  first,  but,  as 
it  progressed  slowly,  the  interest  had  begun  to 
flag.  Several  of  the  prisoners  refused  to  an- 
swer the  interrogatories  put  to  them ;  and  some 
even  refused  to  appear  in  court,  so  that  the 
judges  were  compelled  to  make  an  order  for 
their  being  forcibly  dressed  and  brought  to  the 
bar.  Their  appearance,  when  placed  there, 
showed  the  length  to  which  their  resistance 
had  been  carried.  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussididre 
have  reconsidered  their  determination  to  abide 
a  trial,  and  decline  to  appear. 

The  Socialists  have  been  extremely  active 
in  their  endeavors  to  corrupt  the  army,  particu- 
larly the  troops  in  and  around  Paris.  Tracts 
and  writings  have  been  freely  distributed,  and 
great  boasts  have  been  made  of  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  On  the  10th  of  March  an  order 
of  the  day  was  issued  and  read  to  every  corps 
in  Paris  and  the  environs,  by  which  the  colo- 
nels were  ordered  to  forbid  the  military  men 
under  their  command  from  frequenting  the 
clubs,  to  prevent  their  hearing  "  the  wild  doc- 
trines of  demagogues,  so  opposed  to  their  duty." 
With  a  view  of  removing  the  troops  as  much 
as  possible  from  contamination,  it  is  contem^ 
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plated  to  form  a  permanent  camp  of  20,000 
men  at  St.  Maur.  This  is  also  an  additional 
proof  of  the  solicitude  of  the  government  for 
the  security  of  the  capital. 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  clubs 
passed  its  second  stage  in  the  National  Assem- 
tly,  by  a  vote  of  378  to  369.  This  decision 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  voting 
was  by  secret  ballot,  which  is  said  to  account 
for  the  small  ness  of  the  majority,  for  had  the 
vote  been  open,  it  is  thought  the  majority  v/ould 
have  amounted  to  200,  as  the  members  of  the 
Mountain  are  so  convinced  of  the  odium  with 
which  these  hot-beds  of  anarchy  are  generally 
regarded,  that  few  would  have  hazarded  an 
open  vote  in  their  favor.  The  members  of  a 
secret  society,  36  in  number,  have  been  arrested 
at  Neuilly  and  lodged  in  gaol,  and  on  the  27th 
February  upwards  of  200  arrests  took  place  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  of  persons  whose 
passports  were  irregular  or  suspicious.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  satisfaction  evinced 
on  the  measure  against  the  clubs,  it  was  feared 
that  the  Red  Republicans  meditated  an  out- 
break; and  on  the  23d  March  tlie  military 
measures  so  frequently  necessary  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  Paris  were  resorted  to  in  all  their 
force ;  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fire 
instantly  on  any  parties  attempting  to  form  bar- 
ricades. Rumors  were  in  circulation  of  a 
rising  to  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

The  King  of  Holland  died  on  the  17th 
March,  having  completed  his  56lh  year  in  De- 
cember last.  Being  driven  from  Holland  with 
his  fatiier,  on  llie  formation  of  the  Balavian  re- 
public, he  went  to  England,  where  he  was 
placed  nndiT  the  charge  of  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  whom  he  received  his 
education.  At  the  age  of  19,  as  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  entered  the  British  army,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and  served  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  an  extra  aid-de- 
camp, in  the  Peninsula  from  1811  to  1814. 
He  commanded  the  Dutch  troops  in  the  cam- 
paign in  1815,  and  was  severely  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  after  having  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  prcceiling  battles.  He  married  a  sister 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  1816, 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840,  on  the 
abdication  of  his  father.  It  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  late  King  of  Holland  would  have 
been  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Char- 
lotte, of  England,  the  only  daughter  of  George 
the  Fourth  ;  but  her  personal  preference  led  to 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  who,  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  in  1830,  was  called  to  the  throne 
of  the  former  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  The  eldest  son  of  his  late 
majesty  is  now  King  of  Holland,  with  the  title 
of  William  III. 

The  North  and  South  of  Italy  are  again  in 
actual  warfare.    The  King  of  Sardinia  having 


refused  to  continue  the  armistice,  has  again 
commenced  his  march  into  Lombardy,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  with  the  declared  deter- 
mination of  driving  the  Austrlans  out  of  Italy. 
Radetzky,  who  still  commands  the  latter,  has  a 
force  about  equal  in  number,  and  a  general  en- 
gagement was  expected  to  take  place  shortly. 
The  Austrian  General  issued  two  manifestoes, 
one  to^  his  army,  who  are  said  to  be  in  high 
spirits,  stating  his  determination  to  dictate  a 
peace  at  Turin,  and  the  other  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Lombardy,  threatening  instant  and  severe 
vengeance  on  any  attempts  at  annoyance  in  his 
rear.  The  cessation  of  the  armistice  was  an- 
nounced to  Marshal  Radetzky  on  the  12th  of 
March,  by  a  special  messenger,  to  his  head- 
quarters, at  Milan. 

The  Sicilians  have  rejected  the  proposition  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  made  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  and  English  Admirals,  who 
have  accordingly  prepared  to  retire.  Both  par- 
ties are  actively  engaged  to  recommence  hos- 
tilities, and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  hor- 
rid barbarities  practised  on  both  sides  will  be 
again  enacted. 

The  Roman  Constituent  Assembly  have  de- 
creed that  all  church-bells,  not  strictly  neces- 
sary, shall  be  melted  down  for  cannon,  except 
those  of  cathedrals,  parish  churches  and  such 
as  are  valuable  as  works  of  art;  they  have 
seized  some  convent  bells  and  imprisoned  the 
monks  who  attempted  to  resist ;  the  revenues 
of  several  churches  are  also  declared  confisca- 
ted, and  it  is  rumored  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment intend  raising  money  by  sale  of  the 
paintings  and  works  of  art  in  Rome.  The 
Pope  has  issued  his  protest  against  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  the  Austrians  have 
entered  the  Roman  territory  and  occupied 
Ferrara,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Pope  to 
his  throne.  The  measures  against  the  Church 
and  its  property  have  caused  great  dissatisfac- 
tion. Several  arrests  have  been  made  in  the 
Roman  States,  of  priests  and  others  charged 
with  reactionary  proceedings ;  among  others, 
Cardinal  De  Angelis,  Bishop  of  Fermo,  has 
been  placed  in  durance,  and  several  persons 
have  been  shot  for  disaffection  to  the  Re- 
public. 

A  proposal  was  brought  before  the  German 
Parliament,  at  Frankfort,  to  appoint  the  King  of 
Prussia  hereditary  Emperor  of  Germany.  On 
the  22d  of  March  a  division  was  taken,  which 
resulted  unfavorably  to  the  project.  Tiie 
Cologne  Gazette  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult : 


Against  the  motion. 

I  n  favo 

Austrians,                   115 

Prussians,                     38 

150 

Bavarians,                    54 

12 

From  other  States,        86 

90 

Total, 


293 


252 
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Mr.  Von  Gagern  and  the  rest  of  the  min- 
isty  have  resigned  in  consequence,  and  great 
exasperation  and  confusion  exists  among  the 
different  parties. 

The  Prussian  Chambers  were  opened  by  the 
king  on  the  26th  of  February,  amia  demonstra- 
tions showing  a  great  reaction  against  the  ul- 
tra democratic  feelings  of  last  year.  The  con- 
stitution granted  by  the  king  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  churches  and  to  be  amended,  if  neces- 
sary, to  meet  the  interests  and  desires  of  the 
country  generally.  The  Chambers  are  also  to 
deliberate  on  the  laws  necessary  for  carry- 
ing its  provisions  into  effect,  particularly  on 
the  subjects  of  education,  church  patronage, 
income,  and  land  taxes,  and  the  establishment 
of  discount  banks. 

The  war  is  still  slowly  waged  in  Hungary ; 
the  resistance  of  the  Magyars  is  determined 
and  obstinate.  It  is  rumored  that  Russia  has 
proposed  or  consented,  if  necessary,  to  under- 
take the  pacification  of  Hungary  and  send 
troops  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory, should  the  government  require  to  with- 
draw their  forces,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Italian  war. 

The  most  interesting  news  of  the  month  is 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  finding  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Diet  assembled  at  Krausier  to 
be  of  a  vague  and  interminable  character,  has 
dissolved  uiat  body  and  promulgated  a  new 
constitutional  code  for  the  whole  monarchy. 
Tlie  code  was  accompanied  by  an  imperial  man- 
ifesto, setting  forth  that  after  several  months' 
discussion  the  Diet  had  failed  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution— that  their  delay,  and  also  the  indul- 
gence in  theoretical  debates,  which  were  not 
only  decidedly  opposed  to  the  existing  relations 
of  the  monarchy,  but  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  of  laws 
in  llie  state,  greatly  retarded  the  return  of 
tranquillity  andpublic  confidence,  and  imparted 


fresh  activity  and  confidence  to  the  mischievous 
and  evil  disposed  :  that  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  unsettled  and  disastrous  state 
of  affairs,  and  to  restore  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity to  the  empire,  his  Majesty  had  determin- 
ed to  dissolve  the  Diet,  and,  proprio  motu,  to 
grant  a  constitutional  charter  for  the  one  and 
indivisible  Empire  of  Austria,  on  the  following 
principles:  1.  To  render  the  unity  of  the 
whole  empire  compatible  with  the  independence 
and  free  development  of  its  constituent  parts, 
to  provide  a  strong  executive  for  the  whole 
empire,  and  one  protecting  law  and  order,  com- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  individuals,  of  com- 
munes, of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  of  the  various  races.  2.  To  establish  a 
powerful  government,  which,  alike  removed 
from  a  contracting  system  of  centralization,  and 
one  of  dissolving  diffusiveness,  shall  afford  suf- 
ficient guaranties  for  the  noble  powers  of  the 
country,  and  for  internal  and  external  peace. 
3.  To  create  a  system  of  finance  which  shall 
be  economical,  alleviative  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  burdens  of  the  citizens,  and  having  the 
guaranty  of  publicity.  4.  To  effect  the  total 
liberation  of  landed  property  from  feudal  dues, 
through  reasonable  indemnification,  and  with 
the  mediation  of  the  state ;  and,  5.  The  secur- 
ing of  true  liberty  by  upholding  the  laws.  By 
this  constitution  all  restraint  on  the  movement 
of  citizens  witliin  the  empire  ceases;  the  freedom 
of  emigration  is  circumscribed  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  of  military  service ;  every  kind 
of  personal  bondage  or  feudal  subjection  is 
abolished ;  every  slave  entering  Austrian  terri- 
tory, or  an  Austrian  ship,  becomes  free,  and  all 
citizens  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  amena- 
ble to  the  same  courts  of  justice.  Tiie  well 
disposed  part  of  the  community  are  said  to  be 
highly  satisfied  with  this  constitution,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  which  was  hailed  by  a  general  il- 
lumination in  Vienna. 
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Correction  of  the  Article  on  the  Southern 
Caucus,     {March  Number.) 

In  the  article  on  the  Sonthem  Caucus  in  our 
March  number,  we  find  the  following:  "On 
casting  an  eye  over  the  Constitution  we  find 
no  such  *  express  terms,'  (reserving  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  general  government,  to  the 
States,  cr  to  the  people  respectively.'*)  This 
should  have  been  differently  expressed — as  fol- 
lows :  "On  casting  an  eye  over  the  Constitution 
we  find  no  express  terms,  reserving  specific 
powers  to  the  people  or  the  States,"  &c.  And 
again,  (page  225,)  it  is  said,  "  We  do  not  find 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  instrument  a  reser- 
vation of  rights  respectively  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people ;"  which  should  have  been,  "  We 
do  not  find  by  the  express  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment a  reservation  of  specific  powers  to  the 
States,"  &;c. 

The  amendments  of  the  Constitution  dis- 
tinctly and  in  express  terms  declare  as  follows : 

"Art.  XT.  The  enumeration  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people. 

"Art.  Xll.  The  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  real  exception  to  what  was  intended  to 
he  convoyed,  to  wit,  that  no  sjwcific  rights  or 
powers  are  delegated  to  the  Stales  or  the 
|>oopK\  are  in  the  appointment  of  militia 
ctlicers;  and  the  apy-arent  exceptions  are  in 
the  assertinjr  of  certain  ri<rhts,  as  that  of  bear- 
inir  arms,  asseml)ling,  petitioning,  &c.,  which 
it  is  provided  shall  not  bo  infringed. 

The  authors  of  the  Manifesto  contended  that 
the  power  over  tl;o  territories  was  not  con- 
lerred  by  the  CiMistituiion  upon  the  general 
govorinr.t  nt,  and  was  therefore  by  the  Xllth 
anic.idmeni  reseneil  to  the  States  res|^clively 
or  to  the  j>eople.  They  then,  confouniling  the 
Slates  wiih  tlie  jx^ople,  argued  that  citizens  of 
SiMithern  States  had  tlie  ixnver  to  carry  what 
projvrty  they  chose  into  ihe  territories. 

The  author  of  tiie  article  had  in  his  mind 
the  fact  that  no  ;>.>?r;rs  of  novertwmi! — no 
spooitic  rigl;ts,  such  as  couii  be  exercised 
by  the  giMienil  government,  (with  the  ex- 
ception namtxi.)  were  reserved  to  the  X*fl.V5, 
or  to  the  pivple,  i7:Ju  j«/j.ti.7y.  He  did  not 
pro|>erly  nor  fully  express  his  own  meaning, 
and  the  omission  o(  the  won!  fi-rcific  convovs  a 
whoUv  talse  impression  of  it.  For.  it  is  clear, 
that  the  Xllth  amendment  does  noHv^n-eany 


power,  to  anyone  State,  or  person, orer  things 
common  to  all  the  States :  what  is  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  each  State  and  its  separate  territory.  And 
what  is  reserved  to  "  the  people,"  or  in  other 
words  to  individuals,  (in  the  meaning  of  the 
amendment,)  cannot  be  oat  of  the  sphere  of  tn 
individual ;  nor  can  be  predicated  of  what  is 
common  to  the  feofle  as  a  nation. 

If  the  national  territory  belongs  to  the 
States  "  respectively,"  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  States  collectively.  If  it  belongs  to  the 
States  respectively,  (or  separately,)  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  people,  or  to  individuals,  either 
respectively  or  collectively.  But  if  it  is  the 
national  property,  then  it  lielongs  neither  to  the 
States  respectively  or  collectircly,  nor  to  the 
people  individually ;  but  to  '*  the  people  of  the 
United  States,"  in  their  national  capacity,  as 
organized  under  the  Constitution. 
Now,  as  they  are,  the  Xlth  amendment  declares, 
that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  disparage 
rights  retained  by  the  people :  much  less  then 
can  it  disparage  national  rights  retained  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  necessary  to  its  ex- 
istence. Such  a  right  is  that  of  full  sover- 
eignty over  the  national  territories,  and  the 
power  of  legislating  in  them  for  the  good  of 
the  whole. 

The  Article  on  California, 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  (for  Aprll."^ 
it  is  stated  in  the  article  entitled  "  California." 
that  the  new  territories  of  the  Union  were 
gained  •*  by  fair  purchase"  from  Mexico.  As 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  original  author 
of  an  article  in  the  Review  is  not  responsible 
for  everything  in  it,  the  MS.  being  some- 
times submitted  to  seveml  critical  hands  for 
revisal,  it  is  usual  for  the  editor  in  such 
cases  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of 
the  article  ;  the  name  of  the  first  author  be- 
ing, of  course,  not  communicated  to  the  public, 
unless  by  his  own  desire.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, tljat  the  original  authorship  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  California  was  known  by  some  few 
of  our  sr.bscribers,  and  the  writer,  unwilling  to 
father  that  part  of  it  for  which  others  were 
responsible,  announced  through  the  daily  p;i- 
pers  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  senti- 
ment above  noticed,  not  however  giving  hi* 
name.  This  announcement  was  of  course 
intended  only  for  those  few  subscribess  in  New 
York  who  happened  to  know  of  the  author- 
ship. 

The   announcement   made  in    this   formal 
style,  gave  rise,  incidentally,  to  much  argn- 
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ment,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  which 
oar  original  author  was  so  impatient  of  having 
laid  at  his  door.  It  may,  therefore,  seem  not 
improper  to  say  a  few  words  to  our  friends  in 
JQstification. 

The  expression  **/atr  purchase"  is  perhaps 
too  strong ;  it  should  perhaps  have  been  **  law- 
ful purchase,"  or  some  other  expression,  signi- 
fying a  regular  purchase  and  sale. 

The  doctrine  maintained  by  the  Review,  since 
November,  1847,  is,  that  no  territory,  consist- 
ently with  the  theory  of  our  government,  can  be 
wrested  from,  or  conquered  from,  a  neighbor ; 
and  that  if  territory  is  so  wrested,  (unless  un- 
der a  plea  of  indemnity,  when  our  neighbors 
have  undertaken  a  piratical  expedition  against 
us,  and  their  territory  is  properly  confiscated  to 
pay  the  cost  they  have  put  us  to,  by  unjustly 
invading  us,  or  harassing  our  border,)  it  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  spint  of  free  government, 
as  we  understand  it. 

It  has  been  argued,  in  various  articles,  since 
that  time,  that  a  deliberate  scheme  of  conquest, 
for  the  augmentation  of  territory,  was  no  better 
than  a  system  of  land  piracy,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  could  not,  consistently 
with  their  office  as  the  guardians  of  State 
rights,  ratify  any  piratical  treaties  ;  that  if  they 
did  BO,  they  would  destroy  the  government 
by  setting  up  a  precedent  in  direct  opposition 
to  every  principle  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

The  editor  believes  that  the  arguments  given 
in  the  Review  against "  rights  of  conquest,"  re- 
fusing them  admission  amons  the  category  of 
'*  rights,"  and  maintaining  that  a  system  of 
such  rights  could  not  be  established  without 
subverting  all  the  "  rights  of  the  individual," 
as  well  as  of  "  State  sovereignties,"  appeared 
first  of  all  in  the  journal  of  which  he  is  the 
editor.  These  arguments  were  afterward  re- 
peated and  echoed,  (or  originated,)  by  other 
public  journals  all  over  the  Union,  and  became 
the  common  property  of  the  Peace  party. 

The  editor  cannot  therefore  be  cliarged  with 
having  "justified  the  war"  in  any  instance, 
though  he  may  be  with  having  justified  our 
present  title  to  New  Mexico  and  California. 
The  editor  holds  that  these  countries,  at  least 
the  rocks  and  soil  of  them,  were  purchased  by 
the  administration  from  Mexico.  That  the 
sale  was  wholly  forced  upon  Mexico,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  admit,  but  insists  that  the  territory 
was  not  acquired  by  conquest. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  war 
party,  with  tlie  administration  at  their  head,  set 
out  with  a  full  intention,  openly  expressed,  of 
"absorbing"  Mexico.  That  the  first  step  of 
this  process  of  absorption  was  the  conquest  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Neuces.  That  Mexico 
was  to  pay  us  for  the  trouble  and  expense  we 
had  incurred  in  robbing  her  of  her  territory. 
We  were  to  be  "  indemnified"  by  Mexico  for  the 
cost  of  pirating  her  land ;  which  was  as  though 
a  robber  should  charge  a  householder  the  cost 


of  his  pistols  and  burglars*  tools,  after  robbing 
him. 

Had  Mexico  been  notoriously  the  aggressor, 
and  our  war  a  war  of  self  defense,  we  might 
indQ^  have  forced  an  **  indemnification,"  and 
she,  God  willing,  should  have  paid  the  cost  of 
war.  But  the  case  was  dififerent.  We  were 
the  aggressors,  and  had  Mexico  been  strong 
enough,  the  justice  of  nations  would  have  jus- 
tified her  in  forcinor  an  indemnification. 

Now  what  were  the  facts.  The  administra- 
tion, driven  by  public  opinion  and  the  want  of 
money  to  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  war,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  it  from  the  execrations 
of  its  own  party«  concluded  a  peace-bargain 
with  Mexico,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that, 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions,  Mexico  should 
give  up  her  right  of  ownership  and  sover- 
eignty over  certain  territories  then  held  to 
be  of  very  little  value ;  and  many  persons, 
after  gathering  what  information  they  could 
from  their  geographies,  thought  that  the  ter- 
ritories were  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  exacting  costs  of  war, 
our  government  j:aid  for  the  war,  bought  sup- 
plies from  the  Mexican  people,  and  finally  paid 
for  the  territory  itself,  at  a  dear  bargain; — 
for  such  it  undoubtedly  will  prove,  and  has 
begun  to  prove,  to  this  nation.  Has  any  man 
the  face  to  call  this  a  conquest  ? 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  circum- 
stances. First.  Would  the  administration 
have  oflfered  to  buy  the  territory  if  the  war  had 
been  at  an  end,  and  Mexico  ready  to  lay  down 
her  arms  ?  On  the  contrary,  Mexico  was 
ready  to  continue  the  war  indefinitely,  and 
not  only  insisted  upon  remuneration  for  the 
territory,  but  upon  a  certain  protocol^  mak- 
injj  conditions  for  her  own  citizens  in  the 
territories.  Mexico  did  not  regard  herself, 
and  did  not  treat,  as  a  conquered  nation.  She 
considered  that  it  was  better  to  sell  the  terri- 
tory with  the  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  inhabiting  it,  than  to  continue  tho 
war.  And  our  government  considered  that  it 
was  better  to  buy  the  territory,  and  give  up  all 
the  claims  for  which  the  war  was  ostensibly 
begun,  and  to  bear  all  losses,  although  the  war 
had  inflicted  comparatively  little  injury  upon 
Mexico,  nay,  had  perhaps  brought  as  much 
into  her  country  as  it  had  cost  her  irr  actual 
value ;  that  it  was  better  to  do  this,  and  sus- 
pend all  designs  of  conquest,  than  to  continue 
the  war  another  montli.  In  our  view,  there- 
fore, Mexico  had  much  the  advantage  of  us  in 
this  affair  ;  which,  as  we  were  the  aggressors, 
seems  to  be  proper  enough ;  for  we  are  not  of 
those  who  cry, "  our  country  ;  right  or  wrong ;" 
to  aid  one's  country  to  do  wrong,  being  only 
to  aid  its  ruin ;  and  what  good  patriot  would 
assist  in  ruining  his  country  ? 

To  repeat  the  argument  in  brief,  had  not 
Mexico  been  in  a  condition  to  continue  the 
I  war,  either  our  government  would  not  have  re- 
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Bonncai  Uie  clalma  tat  iriiich  it  wu  be^^, 
macb  lew  have  ptid  for  llio  territan,  mnd 
'endeavored  to  ■eonre  tjio  rigfaU  of  arirlo- 
bt&ltanta  bj^  protocoL  Ot—ilabn  beltif 
qirite  bK^KD— tt  mmuieKl  tbe  idea  <rf«oqvMt 
and  iiiade.a  toIiuiIbit  pnrebuo  in  the  Danal 
■nnliAer  between  «qaua.  Tbe  treatj,  vfth  Ita 
'pniUcaf,  ma  a  oomproolA.  Mexico  wanted 
Wmer,  and  we  wanted  land.  PobUo  opjolan 
>  JvMld  not  Boftr  OUT  government  to  wreat  tbe 
laad ;  and  Uezicoi  knowing  thia,  and  being 
wflJing  to  ceodnne  the  war  i»  her  deanltorj 
manner,  made  a  toletaUe  J^rgain.  lUs  wh» 
the  viatonr  of  the  peace  piitf  o*ev  tbe  war 
Mrtj.  If  oUier  pereona,  witer  and  beOet-kk- 
fonned,  think  difbrefitlv,  tbe;  have  their  Jtm- 
moD.  Tbat  tbe^'batgain  waa  a/otr  0Di;lB 
ttery  lenie,  we  will  nut  nm,  bat  that  we  paid 
far  more  than  die  terriltiryla  worth  to  na,  nav, 
that  tbe  advaotagea  that  m  then  mw  in  »' 
■yrme  eqnal  to  we  money  expended  in  and 
guBTantied  to  Mexico,  we  Inrirt  we  have  ll ' 
right  to  think.*  Tbe  recent  diacoTei;  <^  the , 
gdd  mtnea  only  make*  die  bargain  k  worae  one 
hr  OBTMlvea;  -for,  to  aappwl  tbe  anny  of 
emigrants  in  Ca)UmiIa,  an  annttal  ontlay  vrill 
be  needed  of  U  hut  fif^  milllona  of  th« 
floadnff  property'%r  the  nation,  Ahile  the  total 
■nitaaf  yield  of  Uie  minea,  at  the  best  eeti- 


male  Oat  we  law  Men,  wOl  not  sftad 
twen^five  mlDkna  of  dollars,  or  UTtki 
imoant;  otii*»w  aeqniajtiooi  nW  tbwiiM 
coat  na  annnaUj  a  enm  nearly  ena]  to  At 
rerenne  of  (be  United  Stares.  HexiBe  at 
talnly  lort  nothing  by  the  cwcbango. 


'Tawr 


ContrHnMn. 


Onr  correepondentt  wO  confer  a  ml  km 
)if  lending  na  &lr  Mfrfo,  and  not  tttt  oiWbI 
and  aole  MB.  of  tbrir  woricii.    If  aauii*li 

!  woitt  anydilng,  it  la  wonh  lbs  Irorfli  «(i 
Mr  copy.  Not  intnidlw  the  lenal  AaeoMf 
to  onr  occanonal  eootnwton,  we  let  M 
neeeaMTy  to  aay,  In  genev^,  that  ft—  *■  - 

to  cheap  K  ^mnqdl^  llKt  we  can 

dowly  emnloy  It  indalngDpanddiiecda|ie- 
jeewa  coptet  of  vereea,  and  shoit  aaan'  ■ 
Mie  aothen  the  tronUe  of  maUM  UrM» 
aeripta  of  tbeir  own  woifa.     We  bee, " 

'-^,  diat  no  oflbnae  wilt  be  laken.  If,  In  I 
wtfftlj  In  eomplv  wKfa  tbe  uaimI 
•iibmamdwH8.Ifttbanotu«i.  .. 
la  too  long  10  bate  been  ea^ivi  witMateeedfc 
erable  labor.  A  fair  copy  is  aJao  a  fcnql 
the  prlbtef  and  pr— ' —  '  '  -^  *  ->- 
are  alw^t  gratefn 
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Ninexth  and  ils  Remains,  with  an  Account  cfa 
Viail  lo  Che  Chaldean  Chriilian>  r/ Kurdii- 
lan,and  the  Yexidis,  iir  Devil  Worshippers, 
and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of 
th€  Ancient  Aisvytni.  By  Austen  Herry 
Layard,  Ei>q.,D.  C.  L.  2  vols.  8vo,  New 
York.    G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  pcblication  of  this  work  in  England 
has  allnicted  the  attention  so  largely  of  ihe 
public  and  Ihe  prees,  that  it  is  only  neceat^ary 
for  ua  to  announce  the  issue  of  this  American 
edition  in  a  style  every  way  creditable,  not 
only  lo  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher,  but  to 
tbe  press  of  the  country. 

Of  the  merita  of  the  work  itself  it  i«lBliK)B- 
(lible  for  us  ]p  apeak  worthily  in  a  brief  notice. 
The  wonderful  diecovery  of  Dr.  I^yard  is  one 
of  the  remiirkable  circumstances  of  tbe  sge, 
and  mupt  intensely  interest  even?  intelligent 
mind.  Whilst  with  the  mi'nuto  detail  of  bis 
persevering  exhamaliwi  of  thoie  palacca  and. 


temples  of  a  forgotten  race,  with  their  carion 
Bculptores,  he  has  given  us  auch  gtifbc 
pictures  of  Arab  life,  and  ^uch  an  inler«<^D( 
accnnnt  of  tbat  most  inlereMlng  remoiDlofi 
race,  Ihe  Chaldean  ChriMl^.ns.  ai  wdbU  d 
themaeives  have  made  one  id  the  most  rpmut- 
able  books  of  tbe  day.  Ind-iil.  we  think  kv* 
of  his  descriptions  in  this  mhv  are  unnimlM 
by  anything  we  have  read.  We  would  pi- 
licularly  instance  his  visit  \o  the  great  Riw 
marlribe.  Several descripiinns  in  lhi»cluplB 
convey  such  vivid  pictures  (n  the  mind's  qir  of 
that  probably  most  pictures  ^iru:  ofull  tcroft,  ■ 
large  Arab  encampment,  or  tni^rntion  tritlliU 
flocks,  herds,  and  camels,  llmt  rhcv  ffea  pm* 
lite  Ihecnlorings  of  canvn-^s.  We  tiw'  ^ 
no  more,  for  no  reader  of  hooka  can  TotDDtuill 


extremely  eager  to  see  wlial  Mr.Lij^ 
tesofthevaiiona  tmcriplione  hcbuft** 
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FREEDOM  OF  OPINION. 


A  PEOPLE  divided  as  we  are,  into  many 
sects  of  religion,  could  not  exist  in  unity, 
under  a  government  of  Church  and  State 
in  one  establishment.  Sects  being  founded 
upon  articles  of  faith  and  dogmas  which 
admit  of  no  denial,  stand  toward  each 
other  in  a  relation  it  may  be  of  humane 
antagonism,  but  still  of  antagonism.  Be- 
tween Romanists  and  Calvinists,  there  is 
no  possible  amity,  save  on  the  common 
grounds  of  justice  and  kindness. 

That  the  justice  of  God  is  over  all  men's 
heads,  be  tney  of  what  opinion  they  may, 
and  that  justice  establishes  between  each 
man  and  his  neighbor,  without  reference 
to  any  faith  or  creed  beside  the  moral  one, 
certain  laws,  in  whose  observance  lies  the 
only  hope  of  liberty,  life,  and  peace ;  this 
is  the  faith  of  republics,  the  only  stale  re- 
ligion which  a  free  nation  can  allow  above 
t^eir  heads. 

This  creed  of  the  free  States,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
creeds  of  Church,  is  derived  from  an  ob- 
servation of  the  mora]  necessities  of  man; 
the  necessities  of  freedom,  property,  and 
hope  ;  the  necessities  of  peace,  and  pro- 
gress, of  security  and  privacy.  Creeds  of 
religion  being  invariably  derived  from  a 
divine  authority,  falsely  or  truly  inter- 
preted, cannot  change  except  by  a  new 
revelation,  or  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
old.  The  more  ancient  they  are,  the 
more  universal  their  authority.  Hence,  it 
has  happened,  that  every  system  of  reli- 
gion traces  itself  backward  to  the  creation 
of  man,  and,  cither  truly  or  falsely,  as- 
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sumes  the  word  of  God  for  its  founda- 
tion. 

Creeds  of  State,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
vance continually  toward  higher  princi- 
ples, as  they  are  perfected  more  and  more 
by  the  wisdom  of  succeeding  statesmen. 
A  government  which  does  not  progress, 
declines ;  laws  and  politics  become  effete 
and  useless ;  aristocracies  give  way  to 
monarchies,  and  monarchies  to  republics. 
Republics,  fashioned  rudely  at  first,  grow 
slowly  to  perfection,  tending  always  to- 
ward the  equalization  and  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  by  studying  the  wants  and 
aspirations  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the 
friendless  and  the  ignorant,  that  men  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  the  great  principles 
of  freedom,  justice  and  progress,  and  not 
by  a  pedantry  of  legal  lore  or  by  delving 
in  the  rotten  soil  of  metaphysics.  The 
creation  and  growth  of  a  republic  resem- 
bles that  of  animated  beings,  in  which 
every  function  and  every  organ  is  made  to 
subserve  the  common  good,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  ends. 

Educated  by  English  writers,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  separate  in  our  minds 
the  idea  of  a  church  from  that  of  a  state. 
Absorbed  in  the  sublimity  and  terror  of 
contemplations  that  reach  out  into  the 
after  life,  we  forget  that  divinity  ap- 
pears in  many  forms,  and  that  the  creative 
power,  the  continued  and  continual  Provi- 
dence, appears  pre-eminently  in  the  organ- 
ization of  nations,  by  the  harmonizing  of 
vast  bodies  of  living  beings  in  systems 
of  government,   founded   upon  the    idea 
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of  justice.  While  religion  looks  forward  to 
the  beholding  of  the  Creator  face  to  fsce, 
in  the  next  Ufe,  the  stndy  of  political 
and  numd  organisations  shows  him  to  ns 
by  his  etomal  laws»  the  image  of  his  per- 
son, immediately,  and  in  the  present  It 
is,  therefore,  a  pursuit  not  without  dignity. 
By  it  we  learn,  how,  by  persuasion  and  in- 
fluence, the  freedom  and  the  aspiring  hope 
of  one  man  is  communicated  to  great  num- 
bers, until  at  length  whole  nations  become 
intoxicated  with  a  frensy  of  freedom,  sub- 
siding, if ter  revolution,  into  the  calm  of 
'  rational  liberty ;  and  how  the  most  cruel 
and  violent  animouty  of  sects  is  lulled 
asleep  by  the  music  of  fr^  eloquence, 
,  and  men  who  were  ready  to  slay  and  de- 
vour each  other  for  opinion's  suec,  meet 
kindly,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
a  strife  for  liberty. 

Sects  divide  and  weaken  a  people; 
laws  unite  and  consolidate  them.  Keli- 
gions,  excepting  always  the  true  and  only 
relicion,  possess  each  a  fragment  of  the ' 
truUi;  but  the  great  church  of  freedom, 
founded  on  the  ideas  of  liberty,  justice 
and  progr^s,  is  one  and  indivisible,  united 
by  inviolable  bands. 

Beliffion  derives  the  idea  of  justice  from 
the  voice  of  God,  spoken  in  the  earlier 
ages,  and  handed  down  by  written  tradi- 
tion. What  has  come  down  to  us  through 
many  generations,  revered  by  all,  and 
carefully  given  by  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, must  be  truth ;  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  falsehood,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  wise  for  ages,  has  established  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  written  Scripture,  the 
foundation  of  all  religions.  The  republic, 
on  the  contrary,  derives  its  ideas  from 
observation;  from  observation  of  the  ef- 
fects and  of  the  violations  of  justice  and 
its  connate  principles.  It  traces  the  decay 
and  ruin  of  nations  to  the  violations  of  the 
rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  liberty,  equity 
and  progress ;  the  right  to  freedom  and 
security,  the  right  to  property  and  privacy, 
the  right  to  progress,  in  the  perfecting  of 
individufil  happiness. 

While  religions,  therefore,  are  establish- 
ed by  authority  and  written  traditions, 
through  the  medium  of  faith,  insight  and 
reverence,  repubhcs  are  established  by 
necessity  and  experience — moral  necessity 
and  moral  experience.  Laws  cannot  be 
imposed  by  any  other  principle  than  ne- 


cesmty — a  law  not  dictated^by  the  waali 
of  the  people,  theur  moral,  intelleetMl  or 
physical  wants,  is  either  an  unjust  or  as 
unnecessary  law. 

While,  then,  even  the  just  and  Ae  up- 
right are  tossed  in  matiers  of  £udi  vpoi 
a  sea  of  conjecture,  and  by  various  ino- 
vators  are  led  away  into  unbelie&^  aadsD 
varieties  of  false  beliefo;  in  the  oneidesof 
human  rights,  of  liberty,  progress,  aid 
equality,  they  stand  firm  and  naimonioMlf ' 
together,  in  one-  living  uid  indhridbb  it- 
public 

To  an  ei^e  accustomed  to  rmid  9^ 
the  exceptions  to  laws,  inateaa  of  hwi 
themselves;  the  imperfectiooB  of  hsMa 
nature  mstead  of  its  ^prand  reafities;  tk 
disappomtment»  despair,  and  wsshwy 
instead  of  the  pn^rresa,  hope  and  pom 
of  that  moral  b^ng  whose  mee  poipota^ 
ates  the  image  of  God — ^to  such  a  aUk 
the  republio  appears  only  aa  ezpediesib> 
experiment,  a  transiUon  from  bsttvli 
worse,  or  from  evil  to  equal  eviL 

Absorbed  in  contempwtion  of  the  bs4 
of  which  that  part  only  remains  VMI 
ori^^mal  f(»*ce  and  ndue  oas  made  il  !■- 
perishable,  they  see  nothing  ia  the  |» 
sent  but  a  mass  of  error  and  eonfam* 
surging  sea  of  vices  and  abominalioM;  H 
them,  an  exisUng  government  is  a  M^ 
nipt  government;  virtue  lies  only m boob 
and  ideas ;  their  knowledge  of  men  ii 
taken  from  historic  eulogies,  which  it- 
count  great  deeds.  In  the  living  mo 
they  see  only  the  limbs  and  outward 
flourishes,  and  must  wait  for  the  prooooD' 
•cing  of  the  funeral  oration,  and  the  sdeai 
grief  of  the  people,  before  they  ventare  to 
believe  that  any  man  is  worthy  of  remeoi- 
brance. 

Equally  incapable  of  discerning  the  pi^ 
sent  glory  and  majesty  of  the  republic  ait 
those  grovelling  minds  who  engage  ooh 
in  the  trickery  and  intrigue  of  politics,  and 
who  are  the  dirty  tools  and  soiled  weapooi 
of  the  State  which  they  seem  to  maaafe: 
who  fancy  themselves  guiding  and  uipEf 
affairs,  when  they  are  only  drirea  aJoog 
by  a  power  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, but  by  which  they  profit  for  tk 
season. 

Nothing  majestic  or  divine  appears  to 
either  of  these,  in  the  structure  and  sptiit 
of  a  free  government.  Because  it  is  a 
present  and  an  actual,  an  embodied  sad  a 
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I  real  power,  it  is  to  them  a  temporary  and 
gross  arrangement,  living  only  by  contin- 
gencies. 

j  To  the  philosophic  statesman,  on  the 
'.contrary,  the  external  structure  of  the  Re- 
jpublic  is  an  embodiment,  by  establish- 
iment  and  agreement,  of  that  common 
/morality  which  controls  every  cultivated 
/man  in  the  conduct  of  his  private  rela- 
tions with  other  men. 

If  this  is  not  instantly  apparent,  let 
any  one  who  doubts  it  consider  for  an 
instant  whether  in  proposing  a  law,  or 
a  constitution  for  his  State — whether  in 
this  free  act  of  legislation,  either  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  a  representative  agent  of 
many  citizens,  he  regards  any  other  than 
the  entire  welfare  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  irrespective  of  his  private  interests, 
or  of  those  of  his  few  followers  and  de- 
pendants. And  whether,  while  this  gen- 
erous and  free  power  of  his  mind  is  in 
motion  toward  its  aim,  he  does  not  enter- 
tain the  most  swelling  and  elevated  con- 
ceptions of  his  country's  good,  and  his 
own  dignity  and  credit  in  the  act.  Whether 
amid  the  crowd  of  low  and  partial  con- 
siderations which  rush  upon  him,  to  com- 
pel him  over  to  this  or  that  interest,  there 
does  not  rise  within  him  a  certain  scorn 
and  pride,  a  certain  contempt  for  the 
crowd  of  small  things,  a  kind  of  resolution 
and  settled  will,  like  that  which  would 
nerve  his  arm  were  he  striking  down  a 
foreign  invader  in  the  breach  of  the  wall 
of  his  native  city. 

In  the  strife  of  party,  motives  of  the 
grandest  order,  the  immediate  and  future 
good  of  the  entire  nation,  the  hatred  of 
oppression,  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  the  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  original  decalogue  of  mor- 
ality, are  the  aims  of  the  leading  agents. 
They  do  not  engage  in  national  politics 
with  any  slight  or  transient  enthusiasm. 
It  is  a  life-long  ardor,  a  grand  combina- 
tion of  all  the  loves,  passions,  interests  and 
opinions  of  the  man,  under  the  guide  of 
their  great  captain  and  commander  the 
Reason.  Political  opinions,  formed  slowly 
in  youth,  and  confirmed  by  years  and  ex- 
perience, become  a  part  of  the  nature  of  a 
man,  and  stamp  him  and  his  family  from 
age  to  age,  with  a  certain  character.  Hard- 
ly ever  do  men  change  their  manners, 
their  religion,  or  their  politics,  when  these 


are  implanted  in  them  in  early  years; 
and  if  they  do  change  them,  and  for 
causes  insufficient  and  trifling,  they  are  no 
longer  trusted.  Political  opinions,  there- 
fore, flow  not  from  the  lower  parts,  but 
from  the  heights  of  human  nature,  from 
that  part  of  man  upon  which  the  Scrip- 
ture tells  us  immortality  was  impressed. 

Milton,  who  of  all  men  that  have  ever 
written,  embodies  in  his  works  the  great- 
est image  of  pride,  and  of  that  principle  to 
which  Washington  appealed  for  his  justi- 
fication against  tyranny,  to  wit,  the  "  in- 
nate freedom  of  the  breast,"  has  chosen 
for  the  tragic  motive  of  his  grand  work, 
the  rebellious  pride  of  heaven's  first  aris- 
tocrat against  the  just  dominion  of  the 
law,  personified  in  Divinity.  His  hero, 
Satan,  superior  to  all  created  beings,  and 
before  whom  the  nature  of  man  shrinks 
into  childish  weakness,  stands  as  a  pure 
impersonation  of  Pride  and  Will.  It  is 
bruited  in  heaven  that  God  will  create  a 
new  sovereign  over  the  angels,  in  whom 
a  new  kind  of  greatness  shall  appear, 
before  which  the  pride  and  will  of  Satan 
shall  be  humbled  and  broken.  This  new 
kind  of  greatness  is  to  be  marked  by 
obedience,  and  the  prince  of  heaven  is  to 
be  he  in  whom  is  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  the  Father,  and  the  most  absolute 
obedience  to  his  laws.  Tliis  new  sover- 
eign is  to  claim  nothing  in  his  own  right, 
and  to  exercise  a  delegated  and  not  an 
original  authority.  The  rebellion  of  the 
haughty  spirit,  his  usurpation  and  stu- 
pendous wickedness,  his  career,  catastro- 
phe and  degradation,  tlie  final  triumph  of 
obedience,  and  rescue  of  human  nature 
from  pride  and  will,  are  the  movements 
and  elements  of  this  epical  drama. 

How  the  image  of  the  poem  may  have 
arisen  in  the  mature  imagination  of  the 
poet,  who  gathered  in  the  experience  of 
his  own  hfe  the  elements  which  he  em- 
bodied in  the  work  of  his  declining  years  ; 
why  he  should  have  written  the  part  of 
Satan  first,  when  a  mere  youth,  and 
lastly  in  a  mood  of  greater  wisdom  and 
humility  composed  the  work  as  it  re- 
mains to  us,  are  things  not  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  understand.  In  the  course  of 
nature  pride  comes  before  humility,  and 
obedience,  perfecting  liberty  and  securing 
it  against  itself,  is  certainly  the  latest,  as  it 
is  the  grandest  conclusion  of  experience. 
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In  that  harmony  of  the  grander  traits  of 
character  which  marks  the  true  republican, 
a  lofty  and  unconquerable  liberty  and 
pride  of  soul  is  the  first  and  early  char- 
acteristic ;  not,  indeed,  as  the  moral  poet 
has  depicted  it  in  Satan,  rising  in  rebel- 
lion against  God  and  the  laws,  but  sub- 
dued to  a  temper  of  obedience,  and  yield- 
ing, in  noble  actions,  a  finer  fruit  of  con- 
duct than  if  it  were  unsubdued. 

Whatever  be  the  effect  of  true  religion, 
or  of  the  inculcation  of  obedience  by  re- 
lififious  teachers,  to  confirm  men  in  a  def- 
erence  to  the  laws,  that  is,  however,  an 
effect  which  the  republican  state  cannot 
appropriate  by  any  violent  incorporation  of 
the  two  institutions  of  Church  and  State. 
The  Republic  having  for  its  aims  the 
pacification,  defense,  and  harmony  of  each 
with  each,  irrespective  of  creed,  color,  or 
socuil  rank,  cannot,  without  a  departure 
from  its  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, attempt  to  draw  over  to  its  service 
or  its  interest,  either  any  one  rank  of  so- 
ciety, if  there  be  ranks,  or  any  sect  of  be- 
hef. 

Our  fathers  struggled  for  freedom  of 
opinion.  They  strove  for  it  as  a  condition 
necessary  to  their  own  existence,  and  not, 
perhaps,  from  any  settled  belief  that  a 
variety  of  sect  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  development  of  truth,  or  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man.  Variety  of  sect,  as  it 
exists  with  us,  presents  a  painful  phasis 
of  human  character.  Of  the  numerous 
opinions  which  prevail,  a  few  only  are  so 
liberal  as  to  allow  those  who  differ  from 
them  the  name  of  Christians,  though  all 
profess  an  equal  devotion  to  the  name  and 
doctrine  of  Christ.  If  there  is  any  church 
of  Christianity  Avhich  holds  itself  superior 
to  superstitious  differences,  and  while  it 
comprehends  in  its  creed  the  germs  of  all 
truths,  and  tlie  remedies  for  all  errors, 
yet  extends  a  humane  charity  to  others 
less  enlightened,  that  surely  is  the  true 
church. 

As  the  rcliijious  belief  of  each  man  is 
the  heiijfht  and  sum,  tlie  last  fruit,  of  all 
his  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  light 
and  i^uide  of  his  moral  conduct,  it  is  in- 
deed  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State  in  the  indi- 
vidual. If  obedience  to  the  laws  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  virtue  of  the  man,  and 
that  virtue  itself  a  consequence  of  Chris- 


tian education,  then,  indeed,  the  republic 
does  rest  primarily  upon  Chrislianity  as 
its  foundation  ;  but  with  this  religious  ele- 
ment in  human  nature,  from  which  the 
virtues  are  supposed  to  flow  as  from  a 
source,  there  are  joined  two  others  more 
questionable,  namely,   the  pride  of  sect 
and  the  desire  of  propagandism.     If  tbe 
opinion  which  we  hoM  involves  our  eternal 
salvation,  and  the  denial  of  it  our  eternal 
perdition,  and  that  opinion  be  a  dogma  so 
minute,  or  so  profound,  as  to  be  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  argument,  resting  entirely  upon 
faith  or  upon  superstition,  the  holding  of 
it  by  one  sect  is  an  implied  damnation  of 
those  who  hold  the  contrary ;    and  tbe 
parties  in  opposition  are  thrown  by  the 
dogma  itself  into  an  attitude  of  hostility  so 
menacing  and  uncompromising,  the  natural 
pride  of  the  human  heart  can  alone  sus- 
tahi   them    in    the   difference ;    and  tbis 
pride,  ripening  into  cruelty,  very  naturally 
leads  to  a  desire  for  the  destruction  of 
those  who  proclaim  our  own  destruction; 
and  thus  contending  doctors  hurl  hatred 
at  each  other.     ITiere  is  need,  therefore, 
for  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance, which  can  be  found  only  in  that 
true  humility  which  refers  for  a  decision 
of  religious  difficulties  to  God  alone.    Kot 
less  dangerous  to  the  community  is  that 
spirit  of  prosclytism  which  cloaks  ambition 
with  beneficence,  and  under  the  pretense  of 
saving  souls,  carries  on  for  itself  a  scheme 
of  imiversal  aggrandizement ;  against  this 
evil,  too,  society  must  be  protected  by  the 
equal  justice  of  the  laws.     Considerations 
of  this  kind  render  it  evident  that  State 
and  Church  cannot  safely  be  united  in  the 
republic.     Nothing,  however,  tends  more 
to  lower  one's  opinion  of  the  moral  strength 
and  justice  of  the  natural  man,  than  the 
observation  that  this  separation,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  of  mankind,   has  been 
the  result,   not  of  wisdom  but  of   mere 
necessity ;  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  compro- 
mise ;  a  compromise  between  hostile  creeds; 
an   armistice    which    each    infallible   sect 
(since  not  only  the  Roman,  but  all  sects 
are  infallible)  proposes  to  have  terminated 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  in  favor  of 
itself,   in   that  happy  day  when  all  men 
shall  worship  God  after  one  fashion.    Let- 
ting this  go  by,  though  it  is  by  no  nienn'^ 
irrelevant,    and   hoping,   for    the    h>ve  of 
humanity,  that  the  day  marj  come  when 
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all  men  shall  have  but  one  name  and  one 
creed,  we  turn  now  to  the  original  ques- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  freedom  of  opinion 
as  a  temporary  refuge,  (during  the  while 
that  men  remain  the  imperfect  creatures 
that  they  are,)  from  persecution,  from 
bigotry,  and  from  the  painful  differences 
of  creed.  This  freedom  of  opinion  is  by 
no  means,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
a  theoretic  affair,  but  arises  directly  from 
necessity.  It  is  necessary  that  men  should 
live  at  peace  with  each  other ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  exist,  that  they 
should  live.  It  is  upon  this  basis  only 
that  the  party  which  now  administers 
the  government  maintains  its  existence, 
and  with  that  existence  maintains  the 
union  of  the  States.  Strike  from  its  creed 
the  great  doctrine  of  liberty  of  opinion, 
and  you  have  robbed  it  of  its  life  and  its 
soul ;  it  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party, 
and  has  become,  instead,  a  temporary 
organization  for  obtaining  office.  And 
now,  many  will  exclaim,  let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  propose,  that  is  not  already 
accomplished,  in  regard  to  freedom  of 
opinion;  are  we  not  already,  both  Whig 
and  Democrat,  protectors  of  free  opinion, 
and  is  not  the  Constitution  established  on 
that  basis,  and  do  not  all  acknowledge 
and  sustain  it  ?  To  this  the  reply  is  easy, 
since  facts  shall  answer  for  us,  and  facts 
alone,  and  shall  show  us  that  opinion  in 
this  country  is  not  free ;  that  it  is  far  from 
free;  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  and 
proselytism  is  active,  vigilant,  and  power- 
ful ;  that  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  government, 
are  endangered  by  it;  and  that  there 
never  was  a  lime  when  it  was  more  neces- 
sary or  more  difficult  to  exercise  a  Chris- 
tian forbearance. 

But  first,  a  few  words  in  explanation. 
It  is  not  only  in  matters  of  belief  as  to  the 
fate  of  souls,  and  the  means  and  causes  of 
eternal  salvation,  that  opinion  must  be 
held  free,  but  in  all  abstract  questions  of 
morality;  in  a  word,  in  all  conclusions  from 
reasoning  on  speculative  grounds. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  a 
certain  part  of  this  country  there  exists  a 
sect  of  persons  who,  from  principles  de- 
rived out  of  a  religious  belief,  propose  to 
themselves  to  force  upon  all  members  of 
the  community,  by  the  power  of  the  law, 
a  certain  form  of  education  for  children. 


Tlie  employment  of  the  Scripture  in  pub- 
lic schools,  as  a  book  of  education  for 
children,  is  held  by  many  to  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  public  morals  and 
of  Christian  belief;  yet,  as  this  is  an 
opinion  founded  upon  abstract  reasoning, 
in  part,  and  not  established  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  time ;  as  it  is  not  a  measure 
of  State  necessity,  but  only  of  religious 
education,  and  for  the  propagation  of  cer- 
tain opinions  ;  to  enforce  it  by  law,  or  by 
the  vote  of  a  majority  of  sects  against  a 
minority  of  sects,  would  be  an  encroach- 
ment upon  liberty  of  opinion;  for  this 
principle  of  freedom  demands  of  us  that 
we  shall  never,  notwithstanding  the  deep- 
est convictions  of  their  truth,  compel  the 
adoption  of  our  principles  by  another; 
and  that  the  majority  shall  be  resorted  to 
for  the  establishment  of  laws  only,  for  the 
defense  of  property  and  persons,  of  liberty 
and  security. 

And  now  it  will  be  objected  by  some, 
under  the  discussion  of  this  principle,  that 
freedom  of  opinion  is  encroached  upon  by 
laws  which  establish  schools,  and  which 
compel  citizens  to  give  instruction  to  their 
children  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  as  well 
as  by  laws  prescribing  certain  books  to  be 
used  in  common  schools  under  the  State 
establishment.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the 
laws  take  cognizance  of  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  their  own  observance ;  and  that  as 
a  barbarous  and  badly  educated  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  obey  or  understand 
the  laws  of  a  written  constitution,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  in  a  free  State  for  every 
citizen  to  understand  in  some  measure  the 
nature  of  his  government  and  the  laws 
which  he  himself  establishes,  common  edu- 
cation, in  this  posture  of  affairs,  becomes 
a  public  necessity,  and  in  consequence  a 
public  duty. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  one  insUmce  in 
which  the  freedom  of  opinion  has  been 
assailed,  and  still  continues  to  be  assailed 
in  many  parts,  we  come  next  upon  a  second, 
and  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the 
same  encroachment.  At  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  there  existed 
in  a  great  number  of  the  States,  certain 
institutions  adverse  to  liberty,  and  which 
retained  the  inferior  and  barbarous  portion 
of  their  population  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
The  amelioration  of  these  institutions,  to- 
gether with  the  defense  of  private  pro- 
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perty  and  liberty,  was  left,  where  it 
belonged  originally,  under  the  power  of 
the  State  sovereignties.  The  Constitution 
did  not  assume  to  itself  the  care  of  the 
individual  in  his  immediate  connection  with 
his  neighbor,  though  it  guarantied  to 
every  State,  and  of  course  to  every  citi- 
zen, a  republican  form  of  government.  Its 
intention  was,  that  liberty  should  have 
free  course,  and  perfect  itself  gradually, 
by  the  operation  of  natural  and  moral 
causes,  and  not  be  forced  upon  those  who 
were  unable  and  unfit  to  receive  it.  It 
contented  itself  with  a  full  recognition  of 
all  public  and  private  rights,  as  they  ex- 
isted and  were  understood  at  the  time  of 
its  adoption,  and  nothing  more.  It  at- 
tempted no  reforms,  propagated  no  new 
doctrines,  and  forced  no  new  privileges 
upon  any  part  of  the  people.  It  did  not 
affect  to  be  a  promulgator  of  the  rights  of 
man ;  since  that  was  the  part  of  a  declara- 
tion, and  not  of  a  constitution.  It  pro- 
vided only  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  and  committed  all 
ameliorations  of  society  to  the  care  of 
those  who  are  best  able  to  accomplish 
them.  It  was  a  result  of  the  profoundest 
conservative  statesmanship. 

Now,  however,  two  new  sects  have 
arisen  out  of  aversion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  affection  on  the  other,  for  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery ;  both  of  which  sects 
purpose  to  subvert  this  conservative  con- 
stitution by  employing  it,  the  one  to  es- 
tablish and  extend,  and  the  other  to  de- 
stroy, the  institutions  of  particular  States. 

In  like  manner,  had  there  existed  in  any 
State  a  privileged  order  under  the  laws  of 
that  State,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  to  that 
State,  in  its  private  capacity,  the  right  to 
abolish  that  order  in  its  own  time,  or  to 
maintain  it  during  its  own  pleasure.  And, 
thereupon,  certain  parties  would  have 
arisen,  proposing,  the  one  party  to  extend 
that  institution,  and  the  other  to  abolish 
it,  suddenly  and  by  violence.  And  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  general 
government  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  both. 

It  may  be  proper  for  a  free  people,  such 
as  ours,  in  establishing  colonies  and  char- 
tering new  States,  to  oppose  to  the  utmost 
the  extension  of  private  institutions,  jiverse 
to  liberty,  over  territories  of  which  they 
are  the   guardians;    but  it  is   clearly  an 


infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  opinion 
for  any  sect  of  citizens  to  proceed,  upon 
an  argument  of  abstract  morality,  to  the 
violent  reformation  of  the  institutions  of 
particular  States,  notwithstanding  they 
be  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  liberty. 
The  war  of  opinion  between  the  slave- 
holder and  the  advocate  of  universal  free- 
dom is  a  just  and  lawful  war,  and  must 
finally  give  liberty  to  the  slave,  by  a 
gradual  amelioration.  But  when  the 
opinion  of  the  North  begins  to  seize  upon 
the  weapons  of  the  law,  and  labors  to 
turn  the  forces  of  government  against  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  certain  States,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  just  and  free,  and  becomes 
a  usurping  and  a  despotic  opinion.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  it  provokes  its  oppo- 
site, and  rouses  aggression  and  hostility. 

The  first  effects  of  this  contest  are  seen 
in  a  desire,  manifested  in  the  South  by  the 
pro-slavery  sect,  to  silence  anti-slavery 
opinion  in  the  North. 

The  attacks  upon  the  right  of  petition 
in  Congress  is  another  mamfestation  of  the 
same  hostility. 

The  desire  also  may  be  noticed  to  elude 
the  decision  of  a  majority,  and  to  force 
slavery  upon  the  territories,  without  wait- 
ing for  that  legally  ascertained  opinion 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  becomes 
the  source  of  laws.  The  two  extremes 
of  party,  in  the  agitations  in  regard  to 
slavery,  are  equally  averse  to  a  perfect 
freedom  of  opinion.  They  regard  each 
other,  the  one  with  hatred  and  an  in- 
terested abhorrence,  the  other  with  a 
superstitious  aversion,  growing  out  of  the 
rancor  which  is  apt  to  breed  in  those  heads 
who  cultivate  a  merely  abstract  morahly 
and  a  theoretic  philanthropy. 

Whenever  any  faction  in  a  minority  show 
a  desire  to  elude  that  provision  of  the 
government  which  refers  all  questions  of 
policy  to  the  decision  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, that  faction  show  themselves  hostile  to 
liberty  of  opinion  ;  for  this  hostility  is  not 
discovered  only  in  the  bigotry  of  religious 
sects,  but  appears  in  every  attempt  by  the 
few  or  the  many  to  force  themselves  into 
power,  by  indirect  or  by  violent  means. 
Liberty  of  opinion  is  the  comer-stone  of 
the  republican  system.  It  confers  the  free 
suffrage,  it  provides  for  the  origination  of 
laws  by  the  major  opinion. 

The  first  movement  towards  the  sup- 
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pression  of  opinion,  is  a  movement  towards 
despotism.  Slaves  have  no  political  opinion, 
nor  can  be  allowed  to  have  any,  until  they 
cease  to  be  slaves;  it  is  necessary,  in  a 
state  whose  institutions  are  deliberately 
en^ged  in  a  system  of  slavery,  to  coerce 
opinion  when  it  extends  itself  to  slaves. 

And  now,  in  merely  touching  the  con- 
fines of  this  question,  the  most  fruitful  and 
instructive  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  a 
politician,  we  seem  to  discover,  by  an 
involuntary  glance  of  thought,  a  principle 
of  so  great  importance  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  state,  and  to  the  happiness  and 
progress  of  the  human  race,  that  the  neglect 
of  it  may  be  cited  as  the  cause  of  the 
many  revolutionary  disasters  of  the  last 
hundred  years;  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  importance,  it  requires  an  effort  of 
moral  courage  even  to  utter  in  a  free  state ; 
and  that  is,  that  liberty  of  opinion,  like  the 
right  of  suffrage,  must  be  confined  within 
certain  limits,  and  cannot  be  conferred  upon 
all. 

The  right  of  suffage  rests  upon  the  right 
to  opinion.  But  as  the  one  is  limited  by 
the  law  to  those  who  are  capable  of  exer- 
cising it,  the  other  is  limited  by  nature  to 
those  only  who  have  acheived  for  them- 
selves the  full  liberty  of  manhood.  Nei- 
ther slaves,  nor  criminals,  nor  children,  nor 
idiots,  nor  habitual  drunkards,  nor  persons 
sabiect  to  guardianship,  nor  wliose  occu- 
pations keep  them  in  ignorance  of  public 
affairs,  are  quahfied  for  the  exercise  of 
free  opinion. 

To  exercise  opinion  it  is  clearly  necesary 
to  have  understanding.  Passions  and 
affections  are  not  sufficient  for  its  exercise. 
The  passion  of  the  mother  will  acquit  the 
son,  when  the  judgment  of  the  wise  con- 
demns him.  The  affection  of  the  slave 
may  defend  the  master,  when  the  law  ad- 

i'udges  him  to  death.  Slaves  and  children 
late  and  love,  blindly,  those  on  whom  they 
depend  for  their  subsistence.  They  have 
no  right  to  a  free  opinion,  nor  can  be 
made  judges  in  their  own  cause.  They 
are  under  guardianship,  justly  or  unjustly, 
it  matters  not ;  and  to  set  children  against 
their  Masters,  or  slaves  against  those  who 
have  the  care  of  them,  is  to  sin  against 
themselves,  and  against  justice.  In  the 
dreadful  tragedy  of  Lear,  the  rebellion  of 
the  bastard  Edmund  against  the  authority 
of  the  good  Gloster,  begins  a  scries  of 


bloody  catastrophies  ending  in  the  ruin  of 
a  noble  house.  Equal  in  wickedness  to 
the  foul  ambition  of  the  bastard,  is  that 
bloody  philanthrophy  which  excites  the 
uneducated  and  dependent  slave  against 
his  master  j  and  of  the  same  root  of  wicked 
officiousness  is  that  new  piety,  which  in- 
structs children  to  contemn  the  council  and 
the  reliorion  of  their  fathers. 

And  here  again,  we  are  compelled  to 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  all  speculative 
politicians,  a  principle  so  unpopular,  that 
even  in  this  region  of  free  opinion  few  or 
none  have  had  the  courage  to  declare  it ; 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  in  nature  and  in 
law  such  a  thing  as  an  exclusive  right  to 
POLITICAL  OPINION.  The  law  confers  an 
exclusive  right  to  vote,  or  in  other  words 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of 
certain  men  and  certain  measures,  upon 
those  only  who  are  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble, and  who  have  an  understanding  of 
the  men  and  measures  in  question.  This 
right  to  opinion  is  an  exclusive  right ;  it 
excludes  foreigners  not  qualiOed,  crimi- 
nals, idiots,  children,  and  all  incompetent 
persons.  In  a  perfectly  free  common- 
wealth, all  these  are  necessarily  excluded  ; 
nor  can  that  be  called  freedom,  which  sub- 
jects the  adult  and  competent  citizen  to 
the  vote  of  a  child,  a  criminal,  or  a  lunatic. 

No  man  in  his  right  senses  pretends  to 
have  an  opinion  in  matters  of  which  he  is 
entirely  ignorant,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
asking  the  opinion  of  a  sot,  or  a  fool,  in 
any  question  of  prudence  or  morality. 
The  right  to  opinion,  like  the  right  to 
property,  is  conferred  by  nature  and  by 
law  upon  those  only  who  are  able  to  use  it, 

A  commonwealth  in  which  the  majority 
are  fools,  led  on  by  knaves,  and  in  which 
the  same  majority  decide  everything,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  a  free  commonwealth  ; 
since  the  only  persons  in  it  who  are  capa- 
ble of  individual  freedom,  and  of  holding 
free  opinions,  or  who  have  a  natural  right  to 
opinion,  are  subject  to  lose  all  their  rights, 
or  to  be  deprived  of  their  proper  functions 
by  a  majority  of  natural  fools.  The  only 
apology  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  in  the  manly  virtue  of  the  great 
majority  of  its  citizens,  in  the  respecta- 
bility and  virtue  of  the  trades,  guilds,  and 
professions.  If  there  be  but  one  man  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  a  nation  of  natural 
slaves  and  fools,   he  must   become  the 
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ruler  ;  for  nature  and  necessity  have  com- 
manded it,  and  the  ruin  of  a  people  im- 
pends over  their  rebellion  against  nature 
and  necessity. 

That  freedom  of  opinion  lies  so  near 
the  heart  of  republican  liberty  as  to  be  a 
vital  point  with  it,  the  very  first  to  be 
secured  and  defended,  is  manifest  from 
the  history  of  the  modern  reformations, 
during  which,  by  the  contests  of  free 
minds,  the  true  principles  of  liberty  were 
first  defined  and  established  in  a  political 
and  popular  sense. 

Nor  is  it  the  less  certain  that  it  is  di- 
rectly opposed  in  spirit  to  that  pure 
democraty,  in  which  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority is  made  absolute  law.  Under  a 
pure  democraty,  freedom  of  opinion  is 
impossible ;  for  opinion,  to  be  free,  must 
be  liberated  from  the  fear  of  mobs,  and 
from  the  hatred  of  the  ignorant;  each 
citizen  must  feel  that  he  is  protected 
against  the  violence  of  unjust  majorities, 
by  an  inviolable  constitution,  which  em- 
bodies the  first  principles  of  freedom. 
The  unreasoning  mob  hate  an  opinion, 
because  it  is  equivalent  to  an  action. 
They  hate  the  rich,  because  they  think 
they  entertain  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
the  poor.  They  hate  the  just,  because 
they  know  that  the  opinion  of  a  just  and 
responsible  citizen  is  not  their  opinion. 

Opinion,  to  be  free,  must  be  also 
efficient  and  able.  The  dictates  of  reason 
become  free  only  when  they  utter  them- 
selves in  actions,  or  in  what  is  still  more 
effective,  in  words.  Words,  in  a  truly 
free  state,  are  the  actual  and  efficient 
rulers ;  and  those  who  know  how  to  use 
them,  are  always  able,  with  time  and  op- 
portunity, to  accomplish   their  own    de- 


signs. 


Freedom  of  opinion  cannot  be  said  to 
have  an  existence  among  the  timid,  the 
ignorant,  or  the  vicious,  since  it  is  the 
condition  only  of  a  free  and  intelligent 
mind.  A  heart  biassed  by  terrors,  pas- 
sions, and  ungoverned  desires,  is  evidently 
no  more  free  in  one  condition  of  life  than 
in  another  ;  nor  can  the  external  structure 
of  the  republic  rise  out  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  tumultuous,  vicious,  and  cow- 
ardly mob.  Such  a  government  is  the 
work  of  bold,  self-governed,  and  judicious 
men,  in  whatever  condition  of  life  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  place  them.     Out  of 


their  hearts  the  state  arises,  and  on  tbeir 
wills  it  rests  and  maintains  its  equilibrium. 
Destroy  or  subdue  them,  and  you  have 
destroyed  the  state  itself. 

That  opinion  is  not  free  in  an  absolute 
sense,  in  this  nation,  or  rather  that  there 
is  a  settled  hatred  of  its  freedom  in  the 
minds  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, need  not  be  urged  upon  the  at- 
tention of  any  close  observer  of  the  course 
of  public  affairs.     The  removal  of  all  re- 
strictions upon  the  press  does  not  give 
freedom  to  the  press,  but   in   maay  in- 
stances only  subjects  it   to  another  and 
more  arbitrary  tyrant — the  vicious  mul- 
titude.    The  editor  of  a   popular  news- 
paper is  not  of  necessity,  as  many  simple 
persons  believe,  the  expounder  of  his  own 
faith,  the  censor  of  the  public  morals,  or 
the  advocate  of  the  cause  which  he  himself 
has  at  heart.     He  is  oftener  the  slave  than 
the  leader  of  the  multitude,  and  watches 
the  veering  of  popular  sentiment  as  anx- 
iously as  the  seaman  watches  the  shifting 
of  the  winds.     He  spreads  his  paper  sails 
to  the  favorable  breezes,  and  seldom  seizes 
the  oaf  with  a  resolution  to  strive  against 
the  gale.     His   course   is  toward  no  one 
point  of  the  compass  ;  his  profit  lies  in 
sailing  on  and  on,  and  not  in  any  special 
destination.     Editors  of  this  kind  are  of 
course  the  mere  echoes,  and  in  no  sense 
the  guides,  or  masters  of   opinion.     The 
law  allows  them  to  express  any  opinion, 
and   upon  any  topic,  and  they  take  good 
care  to  express  that  only  which  will  in- 
crease  their  popularity.     Instead   of  the 
spade  and  the  pickaxe,  their  appropriate 
tools,   they   have    taken  up  the  pen,   an 
instrument  which  digs  more  gold  than  all 
that  will  ever  come  from  California. 

But  if  the  press  is  not  altogether  free, 
(and  who  will  aver  it  ?)  how  is  it  with  the 
conversation  of  men  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life  ?  since  here,  if  any  where, 
freedom  of  opinion  will  be  first  manifested. 

To  have  a  free  opinion,  the  first  requisite 
is  certainly  to  have  an  opinion,  but  how 
can  those  have  an  opinion  who  know 
nothing  of  the  matter  at  issue  ?  or  whose 
fortunes,  friendships,  rank  in  society,  or 
prosperity  in  business,  depends  on  the  en- 
tertaining of  this  or  that  particular  bias  ? 
As  a  proof  how  little  freedom  of  opinion 
exists,  even  among  those  who  are  best 
able  to  maintain  it,  even  among  American 
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citizens,  we  need  only  instance  the  fuiy 
and  vindictive  hatred  with  which  free 
opinions  in  regard  to  certain  institutions 
are  persecuted  in  a  certain  class  of  politi- 
cal society,  and  that  a  manly  and  tem- 
perate courage  is  necessary  to  any  map 
who  will  speak  freely  with  regard  to  those 
institutions. 

If  neither  the  press  nor  conversation  is 
wholly  free,  and  if  the  jealousy  of  mobs 
puts  the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  dan- 
ger, in  public  life — if  the  stigma  of  selfish- 
ness or  cowardice  awaits  the  free  speaker 
in  one  division  of  society,  and  the  pistol 
and  the  bowie  knife  is  reserved  for  him  in 
another ;  if  in  this  very  citadel  of  freedom, 
the  life  of  a  man  and  of  his  friends  requires 
to  be  guarded  by  files  of  musketeers,  and 
cannon  planted  in  the  streets,  because  it  is 
the  will  of  the  multitude  that  he  shall  not 
speak,  with  what  truth  can  we,  above  other 
nations,  claim  for  ourselves  the  possession 
of  liberty  of  opinion  ? 

Indeed,  in  the  entire  doctrine  of  liberty 
of  opinion,  we  are  perpetually  confounding 
liberty  with  license,  and  are  made  sensible 
of  the  confusion  of  our  own  ideas,  only  by 
some  remarkable  example  which  springs 
up  to  convince  us  that  our  freedom  is 
much  less  a  reality  than  we  had  thought, 
and  that  there  is  need  for  the  greatest 
caution,  lest  we  confound  liberty  with 
mere  license  and  lawlessness. 

In  strictness  there  is  no  liberty  apart 
from  law  and  necessity,  no  freedom  in 
nature,  not  sanctioned  by  justice  and 
truth.  An  opinion  held  neither  by  au- 
thority received,  nor  by  experience  gained, 
be  it  a  social,  a  religious,  or  a  political 
opinion,  has  no  right,  in  nature,  to  any 
practical  force.  It  is  a  birth  of  conceit, 
merely,  and  has  no  more  value  than  the 
passionate  insisting  of  a  child  or  of  an  idiot. 
To  respect  the  public  opinion,  therefore, 
one  must  know  the  grounds  and  reasons 
of  it ;  whether  it  be  a  dictate  of  passion 
or  of  private  interest,  whether  it  springs 
from  the  hatred  of  one  class  of  society 
against  another,  or  whether  it  is  indeed 
the  deliberate  offspring  of  reason  and  ne- 
cessity—of rightful  desires  and  of  free  in- 
telligence. 

Meanwhile,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  opinion, 
in  individuals,  at  least,  if  not  in  disorderly 
and  murderous  mobs  and  associations,  may 


be  free,  and  may  exercise  its  right  with 
freedom,  boldness,  and  efficiency ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  too,  that  there  is  a  party, 
whose  liberal  opinions  make  them  the  guid- 
ing, governing,  and  progressive  party ;  the 
conservators  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
established  to  defend  opinion  against  mobs, 
and  against  the  machinations  of  factions 
and  their  leaders. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  fac- 
tious persons  in  the  North  and  South  to 
disorganize  that  party,  it  maintains  itself 
on  the  broad  ground  of  republican  liber- 
ality, and  continues  firm  and  united  as 
ever.  Freedom  of  opinion  is  its  funda- 
mental doctrine;  and  this  enables  it  to 
embrace  within  its  circle  men  of  all  sects, 
and  living  under  various  private  insti- 
tutions, but  agreeing  in  the  one  idea  of 
republican  nationality  and  union.  While 
a  southern  portion,  on  the  other  hand, 
threaten  rebellion,  because  opinion  is  not 
agreeable  to  their  institutions  —  while 
propagandists,  forgetful  of  the  sole  con- 
ditions of  liberty,  threaten  the  party  with 
dissolution — while  '*  hberty  men"  propa- 
gate doctrines  adverse  to  liberty,  and  la- 
bor to  convert  the  central  power  into  an 
engine  for  cmshing  the  independence  of 
the  States — while  the  partisans  of  par- 
ticular leaders  excite  jealousies  and  fears 
in  the  minds  of  the  people — tliis  grand 
national  party  remains  undivided,  and  of 
one  mind,  holding  to  its  original  purposes 
of  peace,  order,  union,  and  a  free  and 
gradual  amelioration.  To  establish  and 
perfect  the  natural  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confirm,  strength- 
en and  enforce  the  legally  ascertained 
opinion  of  the  majority,  expressed  in  the 
law,  and  acting  in  its  proper  sphere,  under 
the  various  constitutions  of  the  States,  and 
of  the  nation — this  aim  the  party  of  free 
opinion  proposes  to  itself,  in  opposition  to 
all  the  efforts  of  unlawful  ambition. 

At  the  present  epoch,  while  the  entire 
civilization  of  Europe  is  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  a  period  of  the  most  extend- 
ed and  hopeless  agitations  known  in  modem 
history,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
times,  that  speculation,  the  activity  of 
discui*sive  reason,  employs  itself  almost 
entirely  in  opposition  to  the  popular  cause. 
There  is  not  at  present  a  single  eminent 
thinker  engaged  in  defending  and  propa- 
gating the  abstract  doctrine  of  the  Rights 
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of  Man,  while  great  numbers  of  scholars, 
divines,  and  speculative  politicians  are 
either  laboring  to  establish  the  opposite 
theory  of  implicit  obedience,  or  to  loosen 
all  the  bands  of  order,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Democracy,  to  establish  chaos. 
At  the  golden  mean  between  these  ex- 
tremes we  discover  the  republicanism  of 
America,  the  only  liberty  which  has  allied 
itself  with  a  perfect  system  of  law. 

The  secret  of  the  power  and  permanence 

"of  this  system,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 

in  its   deference   for  rights-— rights  both 

/public   and   private — rights   of  property. 


privacy,  domestic  government,  and  staU 
government :  rights  to  an  unimpeded  pur* 
suit  of  just  aims.  It  dissolves  monopolies, 
it  crushes  rebellions,  it  punishes  crime ;  it  • 
does  not  unjustly  favor  the  poor  manor. 
the  rich  man ;  it  protects  commerce,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  every  liberal 
art.  It  defends  the  fireside  and  the  social 
circle  against  the  jealousy  and  the  malice 
of  adventurers,  who  envy  and  abhor  the 
refinements  of  decency  and  courtesy  It 
is  a  rational,  a'  philosophical,  and  an  edu- 
cative system. 


IMITATED    FROM   FLETCHER. 


Tis  not  the  dawning  in  your  cheek  which  shows 

Such  conflict  'twixt  the  lily  and  the  rose ; 

Nor  more  your  eyes,  though  full  they  be  and  bright. 

Could  love  e'en  quench  in  them  this  angry  light ; 

(Though  now,  rude  anger,  glossed  in  such  a  deep, 

A  true  consent  with  hate  doth  hardly  keep ;) 

Nor  yet  your  forehead,  where  doth  talent  he. 

Wit  paired  with  sense,  and  veiled  in  modesty. 

To  which  such  eyes  are  windows ;  nor  the  lines 

Where  nature  a  deep-hidden  smile  defines ; 

Nor  more  the  dimples  which  might  fill  such  smiles 

With  perfect  sweetness — none,  my  soul  beguiles; 

Nor  even  the  enamelled  lustre  of  your  hands. 

And  lips  true  tinted  like  the  rosy  bands 

Of  morning ;  nor  the  sweetly  uttered  words 

That  flow  from  them,  more  dear  than  notes  of  birds 

At  midnight  trilling ;  jiot  by  these  persuaded 

I  yield,  nor  to  your  golden  locks  fair  braided ; 

Not  even  the  full  perfection  of  your  form. 

Fairer  than  silvered  clouds,  my  blood  might  warm. 

Or  move  my  soul;  but  this  unyielding  truth. 

This  maiden  constancy,  this  holy  ruth. 

These  I  adore ! 
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Tell  us,  0  where  was  Freedom  bom  ? 
In  the  flushed  bosom  of  the  mom  ? 
Or  did  the  sea,  with  tempest  throes. 
The  glorious  babe  to  hght  disclose  ? 


Could  the  dull  earth's  full  teeming  round 
With  such  productive  power  abound ; 
And  wrenching  all  her  monstrous  frame, 
Bring  forth  the  child  of  glorious  name  ? 

No,  not  from  earth,  nor  from  the  sea, 
Arose  divinest  Liberty. 
'Twas  in  the  secret  thoughts  of  man 
Its  life  and  mighty  power  began. 

Then  shone  the  eyes  with  Freedom'*  fire ; 
Then  swelled  the  heart  with  proud  desu-e ; 
And  deeds  that  make  the  nations  free 
Proclaimed  the  birth  of  Liberty. 

Arms,  fields,  and  heroes  made  it  known ; 
KingS  fallen,  and  empires  overthrown ; 
Ten  thousand  by  a  thousand  slain. 
On  Marathon's  vindictive  plain. 

When  first  Judea's  new-bom  strength 
From  many  a  hard-fought  field,  at  length, 
Bore  victory  home,  the  shout  to  heaven 
Was  for  the  joy  of  Freedom  given. 

And  when,  at  dread  Thermopylae, 
The  Spartan  hundreds,  stern  and  free. 
Bore  up  'gainst  Asia's  pallid  slaves. 
Scourged  on  to  seek  inglorious  graves. 


And  when,  on  Bunker's  dreaded  height. 
The  hurried  rampart  of  a  night. 
Manned  by  a  few  brave  hearts,  withstood 
Oppression's  marshalled  multitude. 


Then  rose  an  empire  all  thine  own. 
Oh,  Freedom !  whose  majestic  throne 
On  laws  wide  founded,  rears  its  crest 
So  proud,  it  nods  o'er  all  the  West. 
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But  not  alone  the  hero's  soul 
Admits  thy  proud,  thy  sweet  control : 
Then  was  thy  glorious  race  begun, 
When  God  gave  laws  by  Amram's  son. 

And  when  all  Israel  listening  stood. 
Swayed  by  the  wild,  seraphic  mood 
Which  rapt  Isaiah's  lips  expressed, 
'Twas  Israel's  freedom  swelled  his  breast. 


Inspired  by  thee,  old  Homer  sang. 
His  words  in  liberal  Hellas  rang ; 
And  still,  through  eras  deathless,  roll 
The  accents  of  his  generous  soul. 


Nor  less  the  heart  of  Angelo 
Confessed  thy  vast,  ambitious  glow. 
When,  for  his  fame's  eternal  home, 
He  raised  tow'rd  heaven  the  awful  dome. 


Soft,  in  the  eyes  of  Mary,  mild. 
And  his,  the  sorrow-conquering  child. 
Shines  Raphael's  tempered  freedom,  fraught 
With  light  from  heaven's  own  splendor  brought. 


But  ah !  how  sweet,  my  Shakspeare,  friend ! 
All  strengths  in  thee,  all  beauties  blend. 
Brave  bard !  whose  passion-mastering  mind 
Could  look  on  man,  and  yet  be  kind! 


Such  was  the  freedom  of  thy  soul — 
So  grand,  yet  sweet,  thy  will's  control — 
With  grief  and  death  thou  daredst  to  play. 
And  plucked  their  mortal  stings  away. 


Edged  with  sure  death  are  Freedom's  swords ; 
Resistless  its  commanding  words ; 
It  builds,  fights,  thinks — to  find,  alway, 
God's  likeness  in  mere  things  of  clay. 

Then,  thanks  for  Freedom  !  in  the  breast. 
Of  all  great  joys  the  greatest,  best ; 
Of  all  great  powers  the  strongest  far, 
For  arts  or  arms,  for  peace  or  war. 

J.  D.  W. 
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REMARKS    ON    STATE    POLICY.* 


He  whose  thoughts  may  be  led,  by  his 
tastes  or  his  occasions,  to  dwell  upon  the 
stately  science  of  political  economy,  cannot 
fail  of  being  struck  by  the  vague  and  misty 
character  of  the  light  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science  have  been,  and  still 
are,  viewed  by  those  professing  to  expound 
them.  Upon  some  points  of  the  science, 
the  full  proportions  of  our  present  know- 
ledge are  a  record  of  the  extent  of  our 
obligations  to  those  whose  labors  have 
brought  them  to  their  existing  shape ;  but 
in  pursuing  the  track  of  thought  marked 
by  these  writers,  we  find  an  incomplete- 
ness in  many  of  their  elucidations. 

The  true  professors  of  political  economy 
are  the  statesmen  of  all  ages.  Their  task, 
so  far  as  the  settlement  of  principles  is 
concerned,  has  not  been  a  heavy  one.  The 
structure  of  governments,  resulting  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  at  large,  has 
simplified  the  labor  of  those  of  them 
whose  acts  are  chronicled  by  history,  to 
the  securing  the  benefits  of  unquestioned 
power  to  the  use  of  those  who  held  it. 
They  governed  their  States;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  have  left  no  recorded 
systems. 

It  has  therefore  been  incumbent  on  the 
thinkers  of  modern  times  to  supply  this 
deficit,  and  to  a  limited  extent  they  have 
done  so.  We  cannot  claim  to  have  made 
great  additions,  here  in  this  country,  but 
we  have  popularized  the  subject. 

The  practical  inferences  from  political 
economy  deal  with  the  interests  of  men ; 
while  the  abstract  nature  of  the  science 
itself  leaves  the  fife  of  an  obvious  con- 
clusion therein,  dependent  on  the  mental 
character  of  him  whose  reflection  is  ex- 
pended on  it. 

A  consideration  of  principle  is  a  stronger 
basis  of  argument  than  a  consideration  of 


expediency;  and  hence  we  find  that  the 
vexata  questiones  in  political  economy  are 
said  to  be  matters  relating  to  the  existence 
of  principles,  when  in  fact  they  are  gener- 
ally mere  questions  of  the  application  of 
principles,  whose  existence  has  been  fully 
demonstrated. 

Another  great  cause  of  divergence  of 
views  in  this  matter,  results  from  the  com- 
plex character  of  the  cause  of  any  political 
effect ;  and  from  the  difficulty,  referred  to 
by  Sismondi,f  of  tracing  a  dominant  idea 
through  a  complexity  of  events.  "Plus 
on  refl6chira  sur  les  d6tails,  plus  on  sen- 
tira  la  certitude  des  principes,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu ;J  and  the  want  of  comprehensive 
reflection,  and  the  inert  or  biassed  willing- 
ness to  infer  "cum  hoc,  propter  hoc," 
unites  with  these  reasons  to  induce  the  ob- 
scurity and  doubt  perceptible  in  most  of 
the  existing  expositions  of  the  science  re- 
ferred to. 

The  various  circumstances  of  our  national 
condition,, here  in  the  United  States,  (which 
concur  with  the  actual  adaptation  of  our 
constitution  and  laws  to  the  requirements 
of  an  educated  people,)  place  us  beyond 
the  necessity  of  argumentation  upon  the 
questions  of  inherent  rights,  a  discussion 
of  which  employs  at  present  the  mind  of 
France.  Near  as  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Declaration  of  1776  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848,  none  can 
justly  hold  our  writers  responsible  for  the 
political  Frankenstein  monster  whose  laidiy 
physiognomy  was  visible  in  the  "ateliers 
nationaux,"  and  whose  violent  death  dark- 
ened for  a  while  the  sunny  face  of  France 
with  blood  and  tears. 

Living  exponents  as  we  are  of  the 
boundless  kindness  of  the  Deity — our 
measure  of  good  fortune  heaped  up  ^nd 
running  over — national  errors,  whose  con- 


*  Industrial  Exchanges  and  Social  Remedies,  by  David  Parish  Barhydt^  author  of  "  Letters 
from  Europe."    New  York:  1849. 

Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy,  by  Fr.  Bastiat,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute, 
France.    Translated  by  D.  J.  M'Cord.    New  York:  1848. 

I  History  of  Italian  Republics.  \  Esprit  des  Loix,  Preface. 
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socpiMic*  might  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
States  im  other  times  and  lands,  are  to  us 
but  as  a  straw  upon  the  track  of  the  rail- 
road. 

But  our  fortune  bears  with  it  responsi- 
bility. The  late  discoveries  of  physical 
science,  unknown  in  the  time  of  Washing- 
ton, place  the  White  House,  at  this  age, 
as  near  to  the  capital  of  the  German 
Empire,  as,  in  his  time,  Downing  Street 
was  to  the  further  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Already  the  second  commercial 
power  in  the  world,  in  passing  from  one 
point  to  the  opposite  side  of  our  territory, 
from  the  Aroostook  to  San  Francisco,  we 
span  all  there  is  of  terra  firma  in  the 
broadest  part  of  one  hemisphere ;  we  are 
the  second  power  on  earth  in  continued 
territorial  extent. 

Day  after  day  we  are  brought  more 
in  contact  with  other  nations.  Events 
close  in  upon  us.  We  are  hedged  in  by 
circumstances,  never  fully  contemplated 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 

'  Had  it  been  told  to  Washington,  at  that 
gloomy  period  when,  at  Valley  Forge,  our 
national  existence  seemed  to  flicker  like 
the  dying  flame  of  a  taper;  when  our 
troops  had  nearly  mutinied,  under  suffer- 
ings almost  too  great  for  human  nature  ; 
when  the  whole  world  seemed  combined 
against  him ;  had  it  been  whispered  to 
him,  would  he  have  believed  it,  that  while 
our  sea- ports  are  thronged  with  those  of 
all  lands  and  all  conditions,  who  come  to 
place  their  '*  lares"  under  the  shadow  of 
our  flag,  that  in  this  year  of  1849  all  the 
surrounding  communities  should  think  of 
seeking  to  merge  their  nationality  in  ours 
— that  the  course  of  local  politics  in 
Canada  should  turn  the  minds  of  both 
parties  to  annexation,  in  that  fair  and 
pleasant  country  where  they  have  pressed 
monarch  ism  to  their  hearts,  as  the  spell- 
bound fairy  caressed  the  asses-head  en- 
cumbered clown  ;  that  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
our  niitional  virtue  only  should  keep  the 
annual  course  of  their  delegates  turned 
southward  to  Mexico,  instead  of  north- 
i\:ard  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  that 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James  should  reserve 
from  the  people,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
a  sight  of  the  dispatches  from  Jamaica, 
as  fearing  to  reveal  the  state  of  feeling  as 
to  American  annexation  there  ;*  and  that 

*  See  Kecord  of  JE^roceedings  in  Parliament, 


the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Cabanas*  alone 
should,  in  the  "siempre  fiel"  island  of 
Cuba,  be  sufficient  to  smother  the  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  to  join  our  eagle  in  his 
flight.  We  are  hastening  to  the  summits 
of  earthly  power,  with  the  resistless 
energy  of  the  whirlwind. 

It  is,  then,  important  to  us  and  to  the 
world  that  our  line  of  policy  should  be 
distinctly  marked.  Fully  as  we  may  real- 
ize the  peculiarities  of  our  condition,  the 
events  which  hurry  upon  us  cannot  bring 
us  a  better  result  than  that  ripening  of 
our  character,  whose  effect  is  visible  in  a 
concentrated  feeling  of  nationality. 

The  gifts  which  glitter  in  our  possession 
are  not  to  be  held  as  by  the  careless  hand 
of  the  spendthrift,  but  to  be  husbanded 
as  by  those  who  part  with  them  only  on 
occasions  when  giving  is  a  \irtue.  The 
capacity  in  which  we  hold  them  is  not 
fiduciary,  but  rather  as  that  of  the  indus- 
trious proprietor,  who  shows  in  his  own 
condition  an  example  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  having  the  power,  need  only 
the  will  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."  Such 
being  the  case,  it  behooves  us,  then,  to  look 
to  it,  that  we  retain  possession  of  that 
wherewith  we  have  been  blessed,  for  our- 
selves. 

The  measure  of  capacity  for  use  is  the 
measure  of  value.  He  who  is  the  uni- 
versal friend  of  humanity,  entertiiins  too 
-wide  a  regard  to  do  much  good  to  the 
object  of  his  friendship. 

Far  different  is  that  extended  national 
feeling  which,  regarding  as  a  country  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Constitution,  looks 
on  every  rood  of  it  as  a  sacred  spot,  and 
on  every  citizen  of  that  broad  expanse  as 
a  friend  and  a  neighbor.  **  I  have  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  in  the  honor  and  character  of 
every  State  in  the  Union.  I  desire  to  sec 
the  whole  population  go  onward  and  up- 
ward in  a  course  of  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. My  affections  for  this  country  are 
not  bounded  by  geographical  lines;  and 
whether  I  find  myself  in  Maine  or  in 
Georgia,  still  I  am  an  American  citizen. "f 


March,  '49.  Question  of  P.  Miles  to  the  Under 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  regard  to  Jamaica. 

*  Cuba  State  Prison,  where  cert^iin  citizens  of 
Trinidad  de  Cuba  were  recently  confined  for 
cause  as  above. 

t  Letters  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  publislied  in 
1846. 
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This  ample  field  is  broad  enough.  As  it 
is  enough  for  the  capacities  of  humanity, 
it  is  enough  for  its  duties. 

If,  then,  we  hold  what  we  have  by  our 
own  right  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  in 
adopting  the  measures  necessary  to  keep 
it  we  do  no  sin ;  nor  though  in  so  doing 
we  cross  the  interest  of  those  who  might, 
but  will  not,  take  part  and  lot  with  us,  do 
we  commit  the  crime  of  "  war  upon  the 
labor  of  the  world." 

The  chief  differences  of  opinion  which 
subsist  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  hinge  upon 
the  comparative  value  of  the  home  and 
foreign  trade.  The  reasoning  with  regard 
to  this,  enunciated  by  Adam  Smith  and 
Say,  and  the  remarks  made  thereupon, 
with  more  or  less  ability,  by  Ricardo, 
M'CuUoch,  and  others,  we  have  not  space 
here  to  examine.  What  we  have  now  in 
hand  is  to  review  some  publications,  in  the 
way  of  lucubrations  upon  political  economy, 
connected  with  that  department. 

The  author  of  "Industrial  Exchanges 
and  Social  Remedies"  (D.  P.  Barhydt)  has 
given  us  a  work  of  some  two  hundred 
pages.  His  aspirations,  as  we  learn  by 
the  introduction,  are  not  ambitious,  but, 
as  we  learn  at  the  same  time,  his  book  is 
not  designed  to  be  entirely  a  theoretical 
essay ;  and  thus  we  find,  immediately  on 
passing  the  threshold,  he  takes  a  stand  for 
•'  free  exchange,"  and  against  the  protec- 
tive policy. 

"  It  will  be  demonstrated  (he  says)  that 
the  protected  are  a  few  individual  pro- 
ducing capitalists,  and  that  the  expense  is 
borne  by  millions  of  consumers." — p.  9. 
The  author  quotes  much  from  Frenchmen ; 
and  it  appears  evident  that  he  has  im- 
bibed his  economical  ideas  in  the  school  of 
France.  It  is  beyond  our  wish  to  defend 
the  protective  system  of  France,  which,  in 
many  particulars,  is  open  to  much  con- 
demnation. What  we  object  to  is,  that 
having  contemplated  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Europe,  and  come  back, 
as  he  should  have  done,  with  new  attach- 
ment to  our  institutions,  the  author  should 
confound  the  position  of  our  working 
classes  with  that  of  the  "proletarians," 
so  called,  of  France,  and  the  position  of 
those  who  do  not  live  by  day  labor  with 
that  of  the  "  higher  classes,"  so  called,  in 
Europe. 


This  error  runs  through  his  whole  book, 
and  is  the  cause  of  one  chief  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  him. 

Each  one  who  writes  a  book  on  political 
economy  should  contribute  something  to 
advance  the  science.  If  it  is  original,  all 
the  better ;  if  not  an  original  thought,  but 
one  illuminated  by  a  new  light,  the  reading 
public  should  take  the  will  for  the  deed. 
It  is  said,  p.  13,  "What  is  the  key  to  un- 
lock the  truth  that  lies  within  the  science 
of  industry  ?  Consumption  1"  The  note 
of  admiration  is  not  an  addition  of  ours. 
It  is  so  put  in  the  book.  The  reader  is 
here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Melville's 
"  Omoo,"  where  the  native  brings  the 
traveller  a  great  treasure.  On  unfolding 
the  leaf  which  contains  it,  there  appear  a 
few  very  small  grains  of  salt. 

At  p.  1 5  we  have  "  the  industrial  for- 
mula :'  "  Production,  exchange,  consump- 
tion, is  the  industrial  formula;"  wherein 
the  reader  will  observe  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  triad  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  Brah- 
ma, Vishnu,  and  Siva — creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  destruction. 

The  author  then  gives  us  a  little  pamblc 
of  man's  struggles  with  certain  antagonists, 
labor  of  production,  transportation,  profits 
of  capital,  and  the  duty  or  tax.  The  idea 
expressed  (p.  1 7)  of  the  last  is  particularly 
xmphilosophical.  "  A  power  holds  sovereign 
sway  over  the  country,  and  wants  a  reve- 
nue to  enable  it  to  protect  its  subjects." 
The  author  proceeds,  and  supposes  that 
"  a  neighbor  has  a  fancy"  to  follow  the 
same  occupation  with  the  individual  whose 
out-goings  and  in-comings  are  held  up  to 
us,  and  being  unable  to  do  so  as  cheaply 
as  the  original  man,  he  gets  "  the  sovereign 
power  to  force"  another  person  to  "  pay 
one-fourth  more  than  heretofore,"  etc. 
Will  the  man  "  succeed  in  defeating  this 
new  and  formidable  antagonist  ?  We 
know  not ;  but  we  pray  for  his  success, 
and  ask  it  in  the  name  of  justice." 

"  Ah !  this  fourth  antagonist,  what  is 
the  part  he  plays  ?"  His  business  is  to 
"k^ep  off  competition."  "Again we  will 
pray  for  success,  and  this  time  in  the  name 
of  the  Divine  law !" 

Leaving  the  author  awhile,  let  us  put 
the  latter  part  of  this  little  "  myth" 
straight.  The  duty,  or  tax,  is  an  antago- 
nist whose  existence  is  consequent  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  man's  immediate  neigh- 
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bors ;  and  the  additional  protective  duty- 
exists  because  of  the  wickedness  of  those 
who  live  a  little  further  off. 

"  Meantime  "  the  author  has  arisen,  and 
gone  to  Egypt  in  search  of  a  simile.  So- 
ciety, it  is  said,  is  hke  the  pyramid  of 
Ghizeh,  submerged,  and  subsequently 
emerging ;  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile 
appearing  like  the  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

The  book  is  written  with  not  only  an 
absence  of  that  logical  closeness  demand- 
ed by  the  subject,  but  with  a  generally 
loose  use  of  words.  Discussing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  product  of  labor  and  capital, 
it  is  said,  (p.  22,)  **  As  far  as  abstinence  is 
practised  and  the  product  left  unconsumed, 
capital  accrues,  and  though  to  abstain  from 
the  enjoyment  is  contrary  to  instinct,  yet 
being  necessary  to  existence,  it  (the  absti- 
nence) will  be  practised,  and,"  etc. 

It  thus  appears  from  this  book,  that  the 
instinct  of  man  prompts  him  to  consume 
the  entire  product  of  his  labor,  but  inas- 
i£xiucii  as  his  life  depends  on  it,  he  prac- 
tises abstinence ;  acting  contrary  to  his 
natural  instinct,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
his  existence.  A  new  view  of  the  charac- 
ter and  objects  of  iustinct. 

It  is  said,  p.  35  :  *'  Admit  that  the  time 
is  far  distant  in  this  country,  farther  adown 
the  dim  vista  of  futurity  than  our  calcula- 
tions can  penetrate,  when  the  excess  of 
population  can  exhaust  the  producthe 
power  of  the  land.  And  this  admission  ap- 
pears consistent  with  reason,  even  though 
we  extend  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  time  can 
never  come,  inasmuch  as  tlie  increase  of 
education  and  the  high  standard  of  com- 
fort, always  effected  by  removal  of  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  will  (the  foundation 
being  already  laid  in  our  institutions  and 
abundant  land,)  prevent  that  effect,  and 
postpone  it  indefinitely." 

Thus,  it  is  reasoned,  possessing  abun- 
dant land,  that  land  can  never  be  exhaust- 
ed. An  abundance  of  land  is  more  than 
enough,  but  it  is  not  an  unlimited  quantity. 
How  "  our  institutions  "  and  *'  the  increase 
of  education  "  are  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
population  exhausting  the  productive  pow- 
ers of  the  land  our  author  has  omitted  to 
explain. 

We  would  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  a  special  instance  of  the  lack  of  square 
and  massive  logic.  Our  author  remarks, 
p.  15  :  "  M^an  labors  in  order  to  consume. 


Consumption  being  the  object,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  that  the  econo- 
mist should  study  to  promote."  This  is 
our  author's  definition  of  the  object  of  the 
economist. 

Again,  p.  18 :  "  We  may  readily  see 
that  it  is  not  the  producer,  but  the  con- 
sumer, nature  seeks  to  benefit ;  that  upon 
the  latter  determine  all  the  beneficial 
effects  of  all  nature's  gifts  and  of  man*t 
labor." 

On  page  41,  we  are  told,  "  the  rate  of 
profits  of  capital  and  rent  of  land  are  de- 
termined by  the  proportion  between  the 
results  of  labor's  efforts,  production,  and 
the  amount  it  subtracts  therefrom  for  its 
subsistence."  A  distinct  recognition  of  the 
obvious  fact,  that  labor  is  the  producer. 

At  p.  34  the  author  tells  us  that,  by  a 
certain  process  "  the  reduction  of  capital's 
profits  is  transferred  to  account  of  labor's 
wages,  increasing  them  as  much  as  profits 
are  lowered.  This  is  the  grand  desidera- 
tum in  economic  science  and  in  statesman- 
ship." 

This,  viz,  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor, 
to  benefit  the  laborer,  who  at  p.  41  is 
recognized  as  the  producer,  and  who  at  p. 
18  is  to  be  shut  out  (the  consumer  being 
preferred)  from  "  all  the  beneficial  effects 
of  all  nature's  gifts  and  man's  labor.'* 
Such  is  the  absurdity  arising  from  the 
separation  into  different  chxsses  of  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  ;  a  separation 
made,  we  think,  for  political  and  not  for 
politico-economical  purposes. 

We  observe  at  p.  41  something  worthy 
of  attention,  and  as  Locke  says,  "  this 
instance  is  still  more  pleasant  than  the 
other." 

The  author,  in  his  zeal  to  find  arguments 
against  the  protective  policy,  remarks,  p. 
41,  "  L'-ibor,  the  sole  loser,  cannot  be 
protected  directly.  Foreign  workmen  can- 
not be  excluded  from  the  countrv.  Hands, 
as  the  contractors  of  labor  technically  call 
working  men,  will  be  manufactured  abroad 
and  will  be  imported  on  Hviug  bodies.  The 
importation  of  laborers  must  lower  the 
wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the  manufac- 
turers will  profit  by  the  partial  operation 
of  tariffs.  The  product  only  of  the  home 
labor  is  then  protected,  and  not  the  pro- 
ducer, the  laborer,"  etc.  **  Hands  "  will 
be  in^ported  under  the  protective  system ; 
can  there  be  a  more  explicit  acknowledg- 
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ment  that  the  system  raises  the  wages  of 
labor,  "  the  grand  desideratum." 

But  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and 
"weight  given  to  our  author's  argumenta- 
tion by  a  comparison  of  the  above  passage 
with  one  at  p.  37.  **  The  demand  for  labor 
we  have  seen  is  increased,  and  likewise  the 
amount  of  its  remuneration  by  freedom  of 
exchange,  (free  trade,)  because,"  etc.  "  All 
branches  of  industry  are  enlarged  and 
active,  and  laborers  are  in  demand  and 
better  remunerated." 

Hence  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
that,  the  rate  of  wages  being  raised  by 
the  protective  system,  foreign  labor  will 
be  imported ;  whence  the  writer  draws 
an  argument  against  the  system,  which 
the  laborer  is  called  on  to  repudiate ;  but, 
the  rate  of  wages  being  raised  by  the 
policy  the  writer  earnestly  recommends 
and  prays  for,  the  policy  of  "  free  ex- 
change," what  happens  then?  The  writer 
would  have  us  infer  that  no  importation 
will  take  place ;  that  the  foreign  laborer 
will  be  attracted  by  two  dollars  a  day, 
provided  the  protective  policy  raises  wages 
to  that  rate  ;  but  two  dollars  a  day  will  be 
no  attraction  to  him  if  free  trade  should 
^ve  that  blessing  to  the  laborer. 

The  writer  proceeds,  p.  42  :  "  Protec- 
tion is  indeed  unequal  in  its  effects,"  etc. 
and  gives  us  a  simile  of  a  "  triple  Chinese 
wall,"  in  which  people  suffer  "  a  living 
death :"  the  writer  confounding  the  great 
Chinese  wall  with  the  walls  wherein,  an- 
ciently, criminals  were  built  alive. 

"  It  is  not  her  people  that  Great  Britain 
must  send  us  imder  free  trade,  but  her 
capital.  It  is  under  the  restrictive  regime 
that  she  must  export  her  paupers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  fed  here.  Under  free 
trade  they  will  be  fed  at  home  by  the 
produce  of  capital  sent  here  in  exchange 
for  our  products." — p.  33.  That  is,  if  we 
do  not  allow  British  labor  and  capital  an 
equality  with  our  own,  both  her  capital 
and  labor  must  suffer,  and  inasmuch  as  by 
the  spirit  of  European  policy,  labor  must 
succumb,  European  laborers  becoming 
paupers,  must  emigrate — when  we,  of 
course,  arc  bound  to  admit  and  support 
them  here. 

Waiving  remark  upon  the  feebleness  of 
this  reasoning,  we  take  occasion  to  say, 
that  American  hands  are  ever  open,  Ameri- 
can hearts  are  always  warm  ;  let  the  indus- 


trious victim  of  bad  legislation  come  to  and 
pitch  his  tent  l^ith  us.  Our  kindness  is  free, 
in  all  proper  freedom,  as  the  winds  that 
blow  over  the  fertile  prairies  to  whose 
occupancy  we  admit  him. 

But  those  have  but  a  faint  and  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  American  state 
policy,  an  obscure  idea  of  the  destiny  of 
this  country,  who  imagine  that  the  flick- 
ering light  of  monarchical  institutions  is  to 
be  reanimated  by  sacrifices  on  our  part : 
that  it  is  a  duty  of  ours  to  harness  our- 
selves with  the  galling  bands  which  bind 
the  foreign  laborer  to  the  support  of  an 
aristocracy  of  blood  or  of  money. 

The  broad  shoulders  of  our  laborers  are 
bent  to  other  burthens ;  we  have  other 
work  before  us.  If  the  foreign  laborer  is 
crushed  by  hopeless  poverty,  if  his  heart 
is  torn  by  the  invidious  preference  of  laws 
which  should  shed  upon  him  the  impartial 
kindness  of  a  mother  ;  if  the  daily  sight  by 
him  and  his  children  of  all  the  sweet  ameni- 
ties of  civilization,  beget  in  him  a  desire  to 
share,  and  his  demand  is  met  by  a  stem 
denial — let  him  respond  as  sternly.  Let 
him  remember  that  each  and  every  one  is 
bom  to  a  higher  aim  than  to  live  like  the 
beasts  that  perish  ;  and  if  he  wishes  not 
to  leave  the  ungrateful  country  that  gives 
him  only  the  satisfaction  of  the  lowest  re- 
quirements of  his  physical  nature,  eamed 
by  unceasing  toil — let  him  read  our  his- 
tory, let  him  take  counsel  of  those  heroes 
of  our  revolution,  who,  while  watching  and 
toiling  for  us,  erected  a  landmark  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  futurity. 

Let  him  leam  how,  by  debate,  by  rea- 
soning, by  agitation — if  it  must  be,  by 
force — by  the  firm,  sustained  action  of 
those  who  work  for  liberty  as  working  by 
the  express  command  of  God,  the  struc- 
ture of  a  state  may  be  changed ;  but  let 
no  one  ask  of  us  to  share  his  bonds  in 
sharing  the  profits  of  his  bondage. 

We  have  an  American  state  policy,  we 
have  an  American  system  :  in  1776,  in  us 
the  world  was  born  again  ;  nor  will  we,  by 
reducing  our  laborers,  the  backbone  and 
muscle  of  the  state,  to  the  condition  of  the 
scantly  paid  laborers  of  Europe,  come 
down  from  the  eminence  that  makes  us  a 
beacon  to  the  nations. 

The  petty  bribe  to  profit  by  the  degra- 
dation of  humanity  in  other  countries, 
offers  us  no  temptation.    We  know  that 
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though  the  life  of  a  man  is  for  all  time, 
the  life  of  a  nation  is  for  this*  world  only  ; 
that  should  we  join  the  unholy  feast  of 
kings,  princes,  unjustly  enriched  capital- 
ists and  hereditary  legislators,  who  batten 
on  the  carcass  of  prostrated  labor,  a  cer- 
tain retribution  awaits  us,  in  the  prostra- 
tion and  degradation  of  our  own  labor. 

By  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  pat- 
ent of  each  man's  position  is  signed  by 
himself.  We  have  no  law  of  entail,  we 
have  no  class  legislation.  The  poor  man 
of  yesterday  is  the  rich  man  of  to-day, 
and  the  descendants  of  him  who  might 
otherwise  be  least  forward  to  make  the 
trifling  sacrifice  (thanks  to  the  inventive 
genius  and  wonderful  energy  of  our 
people,  the  small  and  transient  sacrifice) 
necessary  to  prevent  the  free  competition 
of  foreign  pauper  labor  with  our  own — 
these  descendants  may  be  forced  to  grovel 
under  the  yoke  in  turn. 

Thus  even  our  selfishness  works  for  the 
good  of  the  country ;  thus,  in  seeking  the 
welfare  of  ourselves  and  those  who  look 
to  us,  we  seek  and  find  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Thus  the  protective  policy,  guided 
by  wisdom  and  moderation,  by  its  inevita- 
ble alliance  with  the  strongest  personal 
feelings  of  human  nature,  vindicates  itself 
as  the  aecjis  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

Another  fault  we  have  to  find  with  this 
book,  is,  that  coming  in  the  guise  of  a 
scientific  dissertation,  though  professedly 
not  intended  for  those  the  author  calls 
*'  the  savans  of  political  economy,"  it  does 
not  reach  that  standard,  but  is  rather  a 
series  of  political  tracts.  If  the  author 
had  come  before  us  holding  advanced  the 
round  buckler,  and  wearing  the  helmet  of 
the  Velites,  instead  of  challenging  respect 
by  displaying  the  purple  striped  tunic  of 
the  Senator,  a  consideration  of  his  literary 
contribution  would  have  belonnfed  to  other 
literary  departments,  and  perhaps  other 
hands.  But  that  which  we  object  to  is, 
that  in  the  name  of  a  treatise  on  political 
economy  we  have  ad  coptandum  argu- 
ments and  appeals  to  that  class  of  politi- 
cal feelings  which  are  the  oflfspring  of 
merely  gregarious  instincts  and  *'  slovenly 
habits  of  thinkinrr." 

Not  but  what  the  author  has  a  perfect 
right  so  to  do.  He  has  as  much  right  so 
to  do  as  Scott  had  to  use  the  name  of 
"  Jedediah  Clutterbuck,"  or  as  John  Bun- 


yan  had  to  ascribe  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
to  the  promptings  of  the  airy  power  that 
reigns  over  the  world  of  dreams.  But  we 
also  claim  the  right  to  penetrate  to  where 
the  writer  stands ;  and  to  show  that,  in- 
stead of  the  author's  expounding  beneath 
the  arching  trees  which  formed  the  aca- 
demic groves  of  Plato,  the  trees  have  been 
cut  down,  and  our  author  is  "  making  a 
speech  from  the  stump,"  and  hence  to  give 
the  book  its  true  character.  We  give  an 
instance,  which,  hke  the  "  shibboleth"  of 
the  Gileadites,  like  the  "  ceci"  and  "  ciceri" 
by  which  the  French  were  discovered  in 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  will  show  the  truth  of 
the  case. 

It  is  said,  p.  39,  "  How  does  protection 
aflfect  these  agents  of  production  ?"  (land, 
capital  and  labor.)  Our  author  thinks  it 
necessary  to  go  into  a  labored  demonstra- 
tion, to  prove,  among  other  things,  that 
"  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts inevitably  causes  a  rise  of  rent;" 
and  concludes,  "  Therefore,  as  to  the  land, 
protection,  in  increasing  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  imported  and  home-produced, 
raises  rents  in  favor  of  those  who  have  ap- 
propriated this  agent  of  production — rent 
being  the  effect  of  a  monopoly." 

Observe  this  forcing  of  the  unwilling  ar- 
gument, to  connect  protection  with  mo- 
nopoly ;  the  author  apparently  forgetting 
his  own  remarks,  at  p.  29,  with  regard  to 
land  in  this  country,  "upon  which  the 
producing  laborer  is  usually  settled  as 
landlord,  relieving  productions  of  a  call  for 
rent."  This  last  remark  being  an  un- 
qualified admission,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  cultivated  land  in  this  country  belongs 
to  the  laborer  who  tills  it;  from  which  ad- 
mission it  is  a  legitimate  inference,  that  pro- 
tection, causing,  according  to  his  own  as- 
sertion, a  rise  of  rent,  is  a  direct  benefit  to 
those  to  whom  rent  in  this  countrv  "  usual- 
ly"  ensures,  viz  :  the  laboring  classes. 

We  give  another  specimen.  After  re- 
marking, pp.  44  and  45,  upon  investments 
in  articles  of  luxury,  brooches  and  brace- 
lets for  wear,  the  writer  alludes  to  the 
"  love  of  splendor,  which  joys  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  object  of  show,  because  it 
marks  a  distinction  between  the  possessor 
and  those  who  cannot  possess  it.  This 
is  a  sentiment  that  appropriates  to  itself 
the  proceeds  of  labor,  giving,  through  its 
limited  and  partial  consumption,  a  direc- 
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tioQ  to  the  employment  of  capital  that  in- 
sures the  production  of  such  commodities, 
as  the  labor  which,  by  its  hard  exertions, 
actually  produces  them,  cannot  afford  to 
enjoy.  In  the  satin  and  velvet  manufac- 
tories of  France,  the  artisan,  whose  sweat 
and  skill  turn  out  to  view  the  gay  and  cost- 
ly article,  cannot  wear  it,  nor  can  he  even 
wear  shoes,  nor  eat  of  meat." 

How  much  of  the  politico-economical 
philosopher  have  we  here  ?  To  put  the 
meaning  of  the  above  quotation  in  other 
words,  labor  (meaning  here  the  exertion  of 
muscle  and  intellect  necessary  in  construc- 
tion) is  not  to  be  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  object,  unless,  when  completed, 
the  object  is  to  be  of  such  small  value,  that 
the  party  who  works  at  making  it  shall  be 
able  himself  to  purchase  and  enjoy  it. 

The  value  of  a  manufactured  article  of 
luxury,  like  the  value  of  any  other  manu- 
factured article,  b  an  aggregate  of  smaller 
Talues  ;  and  to  endeavor  to  excite  a  feeling 
against  the  combination  of  different  values 
in  one  object,  on  the  ground  that  a  capital- 
ist (who,  in  this  country,  is,  politically, 
merely  a  laborer  who  has  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther in  the  road  of  accumulation  than  his 
brother  day-laborer)  can  enjoy  the  use  of 
these  values  all  at  once,  instead  of  suc- 
cessively ;  such  an  endeavor  is  not  only  a 
treason  to  civilization,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes,  but  it  is  in  itself  a 
gross  absurdity. 

The  great  trouble  with  those  who  advo- 
cate free  trade  is,  that  they  confound  what 
shoidd  be  with  what  is.  Page  G4 :  "  It  is 
not  a  state  of  destructive  contention,  but 
one  of  profitable,  amicable  exchange,  that 
nations  should  relatively  occupy.  The  re- 
lations nations  should  bear  towards  each 
other  are  peaceful,  not  warlike." 

It  is  very  easy  to  tell  what  character  a 
people  should  sustain,  and  hence  to  tell 
what  the  spirit  of  their  laws  should  be. 
One  may  easily  sit  down  and  write  a  state- 
ment of  what  principles  should  govern  the 
wills  of  the  sixty  millions  of  Russia,  and 
how  the  laws  should  conform  to  that  spirit. 
Add  the  three  hundred  millions  of  Chinese. 
"Certainly!  by  all  means!"  Add  fifty 
millions  more.  "  With  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure ! — they  also  shall  be  included."  The 
task  is  a  simple  one.  But  practical  states- 
manship is  a  different  matter ;  and  it  re- 
quires a  different  exercise  of  the  mind  to 


prescribe  a  well-adapted  system  of  policy 
for  even,  say,-  the  petty  republic  of  Andor- 
ra, among  the  Pyrenees,  with  its  fifteen 
thousand  souls. 

The  argimient  for  the  free  competition 
of  each  with  all,  in  every  department  of 
industry,  with  all  nations,  is  constructed 
as  if  the  days  of  pristine  innocence  were 
here.  The  positions  are  taken  on  the 
ground  that  man  has  no  passions,  no  na- 
tional feelings,  no  selfishness.  As  long  as 
there  is  unoccupied  fertile  land  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  an  increasing 
population  to  occupy  it,  so  long  will  the 
balance  of  the  industrial  scale,  at  any  given 
time,  be  subject  to  disturbances.  As  long 
as  capital,  to  be  useful,  must  be  invest- 
ed, so  long,  under  the  present  moral  con- 
stitution of  humanity,  must  that  country 
which  has  accumulated  seek  to  preserve 
such  form  of  investment.  As  long  as  there 
are  objects  of  desire,  so  long  will  unre- 
generate  man  grasp  at  them  for  himself. 
From  hence  it  results,  that  he  who  seeks, 
by  "  free  exchange,"  or  "  free  trade,"  to 
solidify  the  phantasy  of  **  Social  commu- 
nism of  property"  into  an  actual  "  Nation- 
al communism"  of  the  property  of  nations, 
loses  his  time  and  his  labor. 

With  regard  to  the  "  balance  of  trade," 
we  have  this  theory,  p.  92 :  *'  Supposing 
an  excess  of  importations ;  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  existence  of  a  surplus  is 
evidence  of  insufficient  capital-employing 
production  at  home,  whose  products  would 
have  furnished  exportable  commodities, 
that,  in  being  exported,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  excess  of  importation ;  or  it  is 
evidence  of  excessive  exportations,  in  other 
words,  previous  insufficient  importations  of 
commodities,  exclusive  of  specie — this  last 
commodity  preponderating." 

In  other  words,  make  no  attempt  to 
prevent  excessive  importations,  for  they 
are  simply  an  evidence  that  we  have  not 
worked  hard  enough  at  home  during  the 
year — "  insufficient  capital-employing  pro- 
duction"—otherwise  there  would  not  have 
been  more  than  enough. 

We  have  much  more  reasoning  of  the 
same  sort,  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
ti-ade,  exchange,  and  derangement  of  cur- 
rency. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  book  some- 
what at  length,  but  we  wish  to  give  some 
ideas  of  the  writer  concerning  bankmg. 
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At  p.  121,  it  is  proposed  to  abolish  the 
present  system,  and  permit  free  trade  in 
banking — the  use  of  an  exclusively  specie 
and  private  note  currency — on  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  a  legislative  bank  charter  en- 
courages confidence  sometimes  in  worthless 
banks. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  very 
short.  Every  one  of  those  who  may  re- 
ceive the  notes,  but  the  **  Ikn  kii  yii  chun," 
as  the  Chinese  say,  the  "  laboriously  stu- 
pid," knows  that  a  legislative  charter,  in 
itself,  is  no  guaranty  of  responsibility,  in- 
asmuch as  both  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders may  be  constantly  changing. 

The  increase  of  tonnage  from  1846  to 
1848  is  referred  to,  as  owing  to  a  low  ta- 
riflf;  the  remark  being  made,  that  "figures 
never  lie."  In  this  last,  as  well  as  in  the 
first  clause,  we  venture  to  disagree  with 
him.  Figures  misunderstood  are  the  most 
wrong-headed  equivocators  this  side  of 
the  flaming  gulf.  Figures  show  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  in  '46,  '47,  and  '48,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  increase  in  our 
exportations  of  bread-stuffs,  and  an  increase 
also  in  our  importations,  and  hence  in  our 
revenue.  But  we  believe  it  is  suflliciently 
well  understood,  that  the  great  exportation 
of  bread-stuffs  was  consequent,  not  on  the 
low  tariff,  but  on  the  inscrutable  dispensa- 
tions of  a  mysterious  Deity,  on  the  failure 
of  the  crop,  and  fjimine  in  Ireland,  which 
no  human  power  or  intellect  could  foresee  ; 
and  that  the  increase  of  importations  was 
owing,  not  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
but  to  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fal- 
sity of  the  theory,  that  one  nation's  loss  is 
invariably  every  other  nation's  loss,  and  its 
converse  ;  to  the  fact  of  the  importation  of 
specie,  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade,  filling 
the  channels  of  our  trade  with  the  tangible 
representatives  of  the  millions  by  which 
our  property  has  appreciated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  famine,  and  thus  giving  a 
general  impetus  to  the  business  of  impor- 
tation, in  giving  a  new  stimulus  to  con- 
sumption. 

Our  author  looks  with  much  equanimity 
on  the  depreciation  of  property,  consequent 
on  the  abolition  of  the  protective  tariff*. 
Page  148 :  "  Admit  there  is  a  loss,  one 
suffered  by  comparatively  few  individuals," 
etc.  But  the  evils  of  protection,  as  in  a 
supposed  case  of  tea,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  China  trade,  affect  him 


with  much  apprehension.  A  catholic  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  the  whole  country 
is  a  great  corrective  to  the  bUnding  effects 
of  theorizing  ;  the  possession  of  this  makes 
much  of  the  difference  between  the  parti- 
san and  the  statesman. 

Eheu,  jam  satis !  This  is  the  author's 
conclusion  ;  Page  219 :  "  As  to  incidental 
protection,  if  protection  is  an  evil  to  be 
shunned,  it  must  be  discarded  in  all  its 
forms.  And  if  a  revenue  tariff  only  is 
proper,  it  admits  of  no  incidental  effect,  as 
that  would  just  so  far  diminish  its  revenue 
effect."  This  is  worse  than  the  Icono- 
clasts, for  we  have  never  read  but  that  they 
left  the  pedestals. 

The  reference,  a  few  pages  back,  to 
"  the  gaping  markets  of  the  world,"  is  too 
much  for  us.  We  must  now  leave  this 
book,  remarking  that  the  last  chapters,  on 
Over-governing,  Socialism,  and  Progress, 
contain  much  good  sense  and  some  origi- 
nal thinking,  and  make,  at  some  places,  a 
very  good  antidote  to  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  author  is  evidently  sincere  in  his 
good  opinion  of  the  policy  he  advocates, 
in  which  he  is  sympathized  with  by  a  large 
party  in  this  country.  Their  day,  howev- 
er, for  the  present,  is  over  ;  and  we  trust 
that  a  daily  experience,  by  each  and  all,  of 
the  good  effects  of  the  policy  they  have 
warred  against,  will  turn  each  and  all  of 
them,  including  our  author,  into  the  right 
path,  "  as  we  understand  it." 

We  have  now  to  recommend  to  the 
reader's  attention  a  translation  directly 
from  the  French,  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
offered  by  the  latter  for  the  edification  of 
the  United  States,  "  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  correction  of 
some  popular  errors  that  have  too  much 
influenced"  legislation.  We  shall  there- 
fore  consider  our  book  only  in  its  appUca- 
tion  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  called  "  Sophisms  of  the  Pro- 
tective Policy,"  by  Francis  Bastiat,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute,  etc.  The  au- 
thor strikes  at  a  high  quarry.  His  book  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  pages  is  of- 
fered as  a  "manual"  for  "legislators." 

An  attempt  at  regular  arrangement  is 
disclaimed.  The  author  simply  declares 
war  against  sophisms.  We  are  favored 
with  contradictions  of,  and  arguments 
with,    (we  having  only  one  side    of  the 
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same,)  certain  economists  in  France,  Mes- 
sieors  St.  Cricq,  Argout,  etc.  etc.  M. 
Bugeaud,  however,  seems  to  be  our  au- 
thor*s  favorite  "  Mrs.  Harris,"  and  he  is 
handled  quite  severely. 

We  learn  here,  as  in  the  previously  no- 
ticed work,  that  the  consumer's  interest  is 
identified  with  the  interest  of  the  whole 
world,  the  producer's  being  adverse;  a 
compendious  way  of  disposing  of  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  parties,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  producers.  We  object  to  this 
at  the  outset,  for  these  reasons : 

It  is  an  imscientific  distinction  to  clas- 
sify the  producer  "  per  ipsum"  as  separate 
from  the  consuiner  ;  for  each  man  (of  the 
y&st  majority)  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other ;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  a  pro- 
ducer, it  is  not  a  supposable  case  that  a 
man  produces  less  than  he  consumes ;  the 
tendency  of  free  labor,  in  any  moderately 
well-organized  State,  is  to  accumulation. 
His  interest,  therefore,  as  a  producer  is 
greater  than  his  interest  as  a  consumer, 
tor  that  which  he  consumes  is  less  than 
that  which  he  produces. 

This  fallacious  classification  is  based  on 
this  ground.  The  major  part  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  the  majority  is  ex- 
pended in  consumption.  But  though  the 
larger  part  of  a  population  are  more  deeply 
concerned  in  consumption  than  the  mi- 
nority are,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  it  is 
evident,  that  a  care  of  consumption  is  a 
care  of  the  main  interest  of  even  such 
larger  part. 

It  is  said  at  p.  30:    "To  restrictive 

S meaning  protective)  laws  I  ofier  this 
lilemma :  either  you  allow  that  you  pro- 
duce scarcity,  or  you  do  not  allow  it.  If 
you  allow  it,  you  confess  at  once  that  your 
end  is  to  injure  the  people  as  much  as 
possible.  If  you  do  not  allow  it,  then  you 
deny  your  power  to  diminish  the  supply, 
to  raise  the  price,  and  consequently  you 
deny  having  favored  the  producer.  You 
are  either  injurious,  or  inefficent.  You 
can  never  be  useful." 

Ex  pede  Herculem,  as  to  the  style  of  the 
book.  The  answer  is  plain.  The  advocates 
of  protection  may  say,  to  adopt  a  similar 
mode  of  expression,  "  We  offer  a  temporary 
scarcity,  in  which  we  must  share  with  you 
(a  temporary  appreciation  of  the  article 
protected)  for  a  double  abundance  ;  a  na- 
tional one,  in  which  you  must  share  with 


us,  (in  the  ultimate  cheapness  of  the  ar- 
ticles, and  the  national  independence  con- 
sequent on  protection,)  and  a  partial  one, 
(in  the  profit  on  producing  such  articles,) 
in  which  at  your  pleasure  you  may  share 
with  us." 

It  is  said,  p.  41,  "'Labor  constitutes 
the  riches  of  the  people,'  said  M.  de 
St.  Cricq.  This  was  no  elliptical  expres- 
sion, meaning  that  'the  results  of  labor 
constitute  the  riches  of  a  people.'  No ! 
this  statesman  intended  to  say,  '  that  it  is 
the  intensity  of  labor,  which  measures 
riches  ;'  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  from 
step  to  step,  from  restriction  to  restriction, 
he  forced  on  France  (and  in  so  doing  be- 
lieved that  he  was  doing  well)  to  give  to  the 
procuring  of,  for  instance,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  iron,  double  the  necessary  labor." 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business,  or  wish,  to 
vindicate  M.  de  St.  Cricq.  If  he  intended 
to  say  that  it  is  the  degree  of  the  intensity 
of  labor  that  measures  riches,  he  intended 
to  say  a  very  foolish  thing.  But  we  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  an  examination  of  his 
context  (which  is  not  given  in  the  book) 
will  prove  that  he  simply  intended  to 
enunciate  an  obvious  truism,  that  "  labor 
constitutes  the  capital  of  the  people" — 
taking  the  word  "  people"  in  the  European 
sense. 

We  give  the  above  specimen  of  argu- 
mentation to  show  the  character  of  the 
reasoning  in  the  book. 

The  author's  opponents  are  called  "  Sisy- 
phists."  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
obvious,  and  the  use  of  it,  it  is  equally 
obvious,  is  a  very  feeble  substitute  for 
reason  and  logic. 

At  p.  50,  our  author  states  certain  po- 
sitions which  he  says  he  will  attempt  to 
prove,  he  reasoning,  it  will  be  recollected, 
on  the  free-trade  side. 

He  says  :  "  I  will  seek  to  prove — 

"  1.  That  equalizing  the  facilities  of 
production  is  to  attack  the  foundations  of 
mutual  exchange. 

"  2.  That  it  is  not  true  that  the  labor  of 
one  country  can  be  crushed  by  the  compe- 
tition of  more  favored  climates. 

"  3.  That  even  were  this  the  case,  pro- 
tective duties  cannot  equalize  the  facilities 
of  production. 

"4.  That  freedom  of  trade  equalizes 
these  conditions  as  much  as  possible,'* 
etc.  etc. 
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In  other  words — 

1.  That  what  you  wish  to  obtain,  is 
wrong  politically,  (and  therefore  to  be 
avoided.) 

2.  That  one  of  your  assertions  is  incor- 
rect. 

3.  That  even  if  it  were  correct,  your 
mode  is  not  the  way  to  secure  what  you 
wish  to  obtain. 

4.  That  the  free-trade  policy,  which  the 
writer  recommends  and  wishes  you  to  pur- 
sue in  any  event,  is  the  best  way  to  get 
what  you  wish  to  obtain.  To  find  what 
that  is,  please  refer  to  No.  1. 

In  the  demonstration  of  these  propo- 
sitions the  author  consumes  many  pages. 

At  p.  57,  we  have  the  old  simile  of  the 
production  of  tropical  fruits,  etc.,  by  the 
use  of  hot-houses  in  temperate  latitudes. 
M.  Bastiat  talks  of  oranges,  Prof.  Lieber 
(a  letter  from  whom  is  placed  in  the  in- 
troduction) gives  us  coffee,  and  M.  Bar- 
hydt's  imagination  runs  upon  pine-apples, 
to  be  produced  in  New  York. 

Whereupon  we  have  to  offer  this  propo- 
sition. If  any  one,  like  M.  Mathieu  de 
Dombasle,  talks  in  this  wise,  p.  49 : 
"  Each  one  ought  to  wish  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  should  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition,  when- 
ever the  latter  may  be  able  to  undersell  the 
former ;"  aroruintj  in  favor  of  undiscrimin- 
ating  protection  of  everything,  he  is  to  be 
considered  as  exposing  himself  to  have 
this  figure  used  against  him ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  reserved  for  M.  de  D.  et  id  omne 
genus. 

At  p.  85,  treating  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  our  author  gives  us  two  cases  which, 
stripped  of  the  verbiage  with  which  he 
approaches  and  leaves  tliem,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  mercliant  exports  French  products  to 
a  certain  amount,  and  receives  in  return 
foreign  products  io  a  larger  amount,  and 
counts  the  difference  as  profit.  Again,  a 
merchant  exports  French  products  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  vessel  founders. 
This  amount  the  merchant  counts  as  loss. 
In  the  first  case,  there  appears  upon  the 
custom-house  books,  as  exported,  a  cer- 
tain amount,  and  a  larger  amoimt  as  im- 
ported ;  and  in  the  second  case,  an  amount 
exported,  and  no  corresponding  entry  of 
importation. 

Whence  our  author  concludes,  p.  87, 


"  That  according  to  the  balance  of  trade 
theory,  France  has  an  exceedingly  simple 
way  of  doubling  her  capital.     It  is  only 
necessary,   to  accomplish  this,  that   she 
should,   after  entering  into  the   custom- 
house her  articles  of  exportation,  cause 
them  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea.     By  this 
course  her  exportations  can  speedily  be 
made  to  equal  her  capital ;  importations 
will  be  nothing,  and  our  gain  will  be,  aH 
which  the  ocean  will  have  swallowed  up. 
You  are  joking,  the  protectionists  will  re- 
ply," etc.,  etc. 

So  far  as  we  are  protectiofiists,  that  is 
not  our  reply.     We  do  not  say  you  are 
joking,  we  believe  that  you  have  sincerely 
puzzled  yourself.     We  say  only  this,  that 
expressions  in   political  economy  have  a 
conventional  signification.     The  expression 
**  demand"  supposes  an  ability  and  readi- 
ness to  pay,  and  in  adjusting  a  balance  of 
trade,  it  is  understood  that  the  amount  of 
the  exports  of  a  country  is  taken  from  the 
custom-house  books,  simply  as  the  most 
convenient  point  at  which  the  amount  of 
their  value  can  be  fixed.     The  theory  is, 
that  at  the  moment  of  passing  the  custom- 
house for  exportation,  the  ownership  of  the 
goods  is  transferred  to  foreigners.     Hence 
a  loss  by  wreck  must  be  on  foreign  ac- 
count ;    and   at    the  moment  of   passing 
the  custom-house  for  importation,  they  are 
transferred  to  domestic  ownership,  and  of 
course  indebtedness  incurred  for  them. 

Pages  88  to  95,  contain  a  mock-serious 
petition  against  sunlight,  written  as  com- 
ing from  candle-sellers,  and  to  combat  a 
fallacious  argument  which  it  appears  has 
been  put  forward  in  France,  to  the  effect 
that  the  more  labor  a  nation's  articles  of 
consumption  shall  have  cost,  the  more  ad- 
vantageous it  is  to  such  nation. 

Whether  such  argument  has  been  ad- 
vanced, or  whether  it  is  one  of  this  writer^s 
inferences,  we  are  not  aware.  If  it  has 
been  advanced,  it  is  probably  a  mistaken 
apprehension,  by  some  not  very  clear 
thinker,  of  the  truth,  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion that  labor  bears  in  the  value  of  a 
home-manufactured  article  of  consumption^ 
the  more  advantageous  it  is  to  such  na- 
tion. 

Our  author  has  troubles  from  above  and 
from  below.  He  complains,  that  "  per- 
fumed magazine-writers"  weep  over  the 
wretchedness  of  the  labormg  classes,  and 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  "  a  thinking  man, 
a  sincere  philanthropist,"  writing  a  work, 
"it  has  scarcely  made  an  impression  be- 
fore it  is  greedily  seized  upon  by  the 
crowd  of  reformers,"  who  "  examine  and 
quote  and  exaggerate  it,  until  it  becomes 
ridicirious,"  and  then  "  you  are  flattered, 
fawned  upon,  until  soon  it  must  be  with 
workmen  as  with  slaves ;  sober  men  will 
be  ashamed  of  publicly  defending  their 
cause,"  etc. 

We  make  this  extract,  first  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
calculation  by  the  author,  on  his  work 
making  an  **  impression,"  and  next,  to  re- 
mark on  the  inapplicability  of  his  latter 
observation  here  in  this  country. 

The  natural  capacities  of  the  American 
working-man,  being  undeteriorated  by  he- 
reditary subordinacy ;  and  being,  by  our 
system  of  public  education,  placed  fully  at 
lus  disposition,  he  advocates  his  own  cause. 
No  partial  legislation  pressing  on  his 
means  of  subsistence,  our  broad  area  of 
tmoccupied,  fertile  lands,  and  our  diversi- 
fied modes  of  occupation,  keeping  his 
wages  at  a  maximum,  he  has  no  wrongs 
to  right.  Our  labor  is  our  capital.  One 
of  our  statesmen  has  said,  "  Congress 
should  legislate  for  the  labor,  and  the 
capital  will  take  care  of  itself."*  The 
ready  national  adaptation  of  this  maxim 
of  practical  American  statesmanship  shows 
it  to  be  a  true,  as  it  is  a  most  honorable, 
exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  this  idea  identified  with 
"  free  trade,"  of  the  community  of  inter- 
ests of  nations,  our  author;  as  might  be 
expected,  enlarges  upon  it.  See  p.  125, 
etc.,  and  we  have  to  say:  that  the  segre- 
gation of  different  nations,  whether  or  not 
it  began  with  the  first  confused  noises 
that  echoed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, is  a  bare  fact.  The  divine  purposes 
in  such  segregation  we  cannot  know.  But 
till  the  curse  of  Babel  is  removed,  and 
universal  brotherhood  dawns  upon  us,  the 
motto,  "  suum  cuique,"  must  rule.  The 
mutual  concessions  made  with  nations  are 
but  a  concession  of  some  of  the  national 
wishes  in  order  to  avoid  a  larger  conces- 
sion. 

The  national  feeling  of  love  of  country 
is  analogous  to,   is  indeed  an  enlargement 

*  Abbott  Lawrence's  Letters,  pub.  in  1S46. 


of,  the  feeling  which  prompts  each  one  to 
the  care  of  his  family.  Cicero  has  it, 
"  Omnes  omnium  caritates,  patria  una 
complexa  est."  The  feeling  as  to  foreign 
nations  is  analogous  to  that  with  which  in 
social  intercourse  we  regard  any  other 
citizen  of  the  same  town.  Locke  thus 
hmits  it :  **  Every  one,  as  he  is  bound  to 
preserve  himself,  so,  by  the  like  reason,  » 
when  his  own  preservation  comes  not  in 
competition,  ought  he  as  much  as  he  can, 
to  preserve  the  rest  of  mankind."*  It 
may  be  said,  extend  this  national  feeling, 
and  we  have  "  free  trade,"  to  which  the 
reply  is  :  you  give  to  your  family — extend 
the  principle,  and  you  have — what?  a 
"communism"  of  property.  The  argu- 
ment for  one  is  the  argument  for  the 
other — a  distorted  philanthropy  or  one  too 
diluted  for  practical  benefit. 

The  controversies  which  our  author 
enters  into,  (and  having  it  all  his  own  way, 
so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,)  are  but 
an  epitome  of  the  usual  politico-economi- 
cal controversies.  We  find  no  new  prin- 
ciples advanced  on  either  side.  There 
being  no  umpire,  nothing  is  settled.  But 
the  subject  is  stirred.  What  of  false  has 
been  brought  forward,  lives  an  obscure  life, 
for  we  conclude  that  error  will  never  die 
till  the  father  of  errors  is  exterminated : 
what  of  truth  has  been  elicited,  finds  a 
reception  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  and 
reasoning  men  who  are  candid,  and  thus 
the  great  mind  of  the  community  swings 
slowly  to  its  track. 

Wo  are,  near  the  end,  presented  with  a 
chapter  on  metaphors  and  invidious  terms, 
and  the  indiscreet  use  of  them  is  very 
properly  reproved.  In  this  chapter  the 
author  uses  the  word  "monopolists,"  as 
applied  to  those  engaged  in  the  branches 
of  production  more  particularly  protected 
by  a  tariff.  How  an  advantage  which  is 
open  to  all  can  be  said  to  be  monopolized, 
has  never  been  explained.  The  term  is 
borrowed  from  other  times  and  countries. 
The  privilege  of  making  and  selling  gold 
and  silver  lace,  granted  by  James  VI.  for 
the  benefit  of  Villiers,  was  a  monopoly. 
The  privilege  of  selling  all  the  ice  used  in 
Cuba,  is  a  monopoly  ;  but  he  who  applies 
the  term  to  the  protecting  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  any  one  may  pursue,  exposes 
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himself  to  the  imputation  of  want  of  can- 
dor, or  of  good  sense. 

The  author  having  now  come  to  his 
conclusion  says,  (p.  179,)  "I  have  no 
hope  that  the  reader,  as  he  lays  down  my 
book,  will  exclaim,  I  know.  My  aspira- 
tions will  be  fully  satisfied  if  he  can  but 
sincerely  say,  1  doubt** — a  modesty  which 
we  hope  is  sincere.  We  do  doubt,  that 
he  will  make  many  converts  here  to  free 
trade. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  this  translation. 
Its  main  use  is  to  show  the  present  state 
of  the  "  free  trade"  controversy  in  France. 
We  would  there  were  in  this  coxmtry  more 
translations    from    European    continental 
literature.     The  opinions  of  the  countiy 
are  too  much  biassed  by  the  control  of 
English  literature,  which  is  not  a  compe- 
tent sponsor  for  the  young  Anak  of  North 
America,  the  growing  mind  of  the  United 
States.  J. 


SENTIMENT. 


Oh,  that  so  holy  thoughts  would  oftener  stoop 

Where  music  maddens — thousand  tapers  gleam ! 

I  saw  her  'mid  a  lovely,  dancing  group — 

I  saw  her  lightly  leap  and  gently  droop. 

She  seemed  a  lily,  walking  m  a  dream 

By  ripples  hushed,  upon  a  moonlit  stream — 

A  truant  lily,  wandering  in  a  trance ; 

And  as  she  glid  where  full  the  tapers  blazed 

Upon  her  paje,  transparent  countenance ; 

And  as  her  meek  blue  eyes  she  half-way  raised, 

And  then  moved  on,  slow  swimming  in  the  dance- 

I  pressed  my  dizzy  brow,  and  gazed  and  gazed, 

As  if,  half-waked  at  dawning,  I  had  found 

The  day-star  singing,  dancing  on  the  ground ! 
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Multitude  in  unity,  or  unity  in  variety, 
the  expressive  mark  of  every  masterpiece 
of  nature  and  of  art,  admirably  character- 
izes the  productions  of  the  genius  of  Leib- 
nitz. Extreme  variety  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  ideas  with  which  he  has  enriched 
the  intellectual  world,  the  elements  of  every 
order  which  he  has  combined.  Absolute 
unity  of  principle,  of  method,  of  plan,  and 
of  end,  as  exhibited  in  that  grand  and 
beautiful  system  which  binds  together  and 
harmonizes  the  two  worlds  of  spirit  and 
matter,  by  referring  them  to  the  unity  of 
a  monarchy  constituted  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  greatest  and  best  of  Sover- 
eigns.    (GEuvies,  ii.  37.) 

If  one  considers  the  form,  only,  under 
which  the  manifold  products  of  this  most 
fertile  genius  are  presented,  as  in  de- 
tached morsels  or  fragments,  scattered 
through  vast  collections,  the  mind  is  in- 
stantly struck  with  their  prodigious  variety. 
It  is  under  this  aspect  that  they  commonly 
present  themselves  to  the  biographer,  and 
often  likewise  to  the  historian,  of  philoso- 
phy. But,  in  this  way,  one  may  abso- 
lutely fail  of  the  total  and  harmonious 
effect  of  this  grand  and  beautiful  perspec- 
tive, or  seize  only  partial  views — single 
features — without  their  order  or  connection. 
The  philosophical  works  of  Leibnitz  form 
a  body  of  doctrine,  the  parts  of  which, 
however  great  their  number  and  diversity, 
are  yet  organized  by  the  same  principles, 
are  pervaded  by  one  and  the  same  spirit 
of  life.  This  spirit,  diffused  through  each 
one  of  his  numerous  productions,  animates 
equally  the  works  of  the  jurisconsult,  the 
historian,  the  theologian,  the  physician, 
above  all,  of  the  mathematician,  where  it 
shines  with  peculiar  lustre.  But  it  is  not 
any  one  of  these  partial  works  that  can 
exhibit  to  us  the  principle,  the  source,  or 
the  proper  focus  of  this  life.  The  primary 
philosophy,  the  science  of  principles,  as 


Leibnitz  himself  styles  it — this  philosophy, 
truly  primary  in  the  order  of  his  medita- 
tions, was  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the 
aim  of  all  his  intellectual  life.  The  science 
of  the  human  understanding,  accordinor  to 
a  worthy  historian,*  was  one  of  the  last 
that  Leibnitz  came  to  investigate  or  to  com- 
prehend. Now,  we  might  demonstrate, 
a  priori,  that  in  the  point  of  view  where 
this  great  metaphysician  placed  himself 
from  the  first,  the  science  of  the  under- 
standing, identical  to  him  with  that  of 
principles,  could  not  allow  precedence  to 
any  other,  as  dependent  on  it  either  in  the 
order  of  time  or  of  derivation.  But  we 
have  more  direct  proof  to  oppose  to  the 
assertion  of  the  historian  ;  and  this  is  fur- 
nished us  by  Leibnitz  himself,  in  a  pre- 
cious fragment  which  contains,  as  in  a 
state  of  germ,  his  whole  philosophical 
system.  In  the  writing  entitled  "  History 
and  Recommendation  of  a  Universal  Char- 
acteristic Language,"  Leibnitz  informs  us 
that,  w^hen  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  led  by  his  meditations  to  concei\  e 
the  sublime  idea  of  an  alphabet  of  human 
tli^ughts,  which  should  comprehend  the 
elements  or  characteristics  of  the  most  * 
simple  of  all  our  ideas,  and  should  serve 
to  express  the  different  combinations  of 
them  in  such  a  way  that,  by  proceeding 
from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  or  re- 
turning from  the  compound  to  the  simple, 
it  would  be  possible  and  easy  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  every  sort  of  truths.  The 
author  describes  the  childish  delight,  as  he 
calls  it,  which  this  fine  speculation  caused 
him  ;  while  he  owns  tliat  he  was  far  from 
apprehending  all  its  practical  diflSculties. 
Nevertheless,  liis  after  progress  in  the 
derivative  sciences  only  confirmed  to  him 
the  possibility  of  this  lofty  philosophical 
project ;  and  but  for  the  events  and  multi- 

-  ^^      'ill       1^  ^    ■        ^m    ■  *■    ■       ■      ■  ■  ■  MM . 
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farious  labors  which  occupied  his  life,  we 
should  have  had,  perhaps,  if  not  a  uni- 
versal language,  at  least  the  acquisition  of 
an  admirable  instrument,  or  logical  lever. 
This  first  step  in  his  intellectual  career  de- 
cided, or  rather  declared,  the  vocation  of 
the  metaphysician.  Already  he  has  begun 
like  Aristotle,  and  discovered  or  invented 
his  logic ;  soon  rising  higher,  he  encoun- 
ters Phito,  and  advances  along  with  him 
in  his  majestic  flight.  His  first  medita- 
tions on  the  universal  language  led,  four 
years  after,  (A.  D.  1666,)  to  the  "Disser- 
tation on  the  Art  of  Combination,"  which 
wfis  only  a  particular  and  very  simple  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  former  to  ideas  of  quantity  or  number, 
of  extension  or  situation,  and  so  to  diverse 
classifications  or  combinations  of  ideas  of 
this  order.  A  discovery  so  novel  in  the 
scientific  world  was,  for  the  author,  but  a 
natural  result  of  the  progress  of  a  truly 
methodical  spirit,  able  to  ascend  to  prin- 
ciples, and  to  follow  their  consequences  to 
their  termination  ;  insomuch  that  he  testi- 
fies his  astonishment  that  it  could  escape 
such  minds  as  Aristotle  and  Descartes  in 
their  most  advanced  speculations,  whilst 
it  presented  itself  to  him  at  the  threshold 
of  liis  career,  even  before  he  was  initiated 
in  tlie  mathematical,  physical,  or  moral 
sciences.  And  the  sole  reason  is,  says  he, 
that  I  seek  always,  and  in  everything,  for 
first  principles  ;  a  tendency,  indeed,  which 
well  characterizes  the  metaphysician  born 
to  create  the  primary  philosophy  ;  for, 
obviously,  no  trace  of  it  had  existed  bgfore 
him.  If  the  two  philosophers,  to  whom 
he  here  renders  homage,  have  left  to  him 
the  whole  honor  of  the  invention  of  a 
universal  chnracteristiqne,  he  finds  the 
reason  of  it  in  the  natural  repugnance  felt 
by  the  most  eminent  minds  to  stop  at  first 
principles,  which  do  not  oiler  in  themselves 
any  attraction,  any  perspective  fitted  to 
animate  or  susUiin  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
tellect. Thus,  says  he,  after  having  slightly 
tasted  of  principles,  they  are  eager  to 
reject  them,  by  leaving  them  far  behind, 
no  more  to  return  to  them.  Perhaps  we 
may  discover  in  these  words  the  secret 
causes  of  the  very  aberrations  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  system  of  monads, 
and  the  pre-established  harmony.  The 
history  of  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  Leibnitz 
shows   him   incessantly  impelled   by  his 


inextinguishable  activity,  or  by  the  memo- 
rable circumstances  of  his  civil  life,  to  a 
multitude  of  labors,  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific enterprises  of  the  most  diverse  kinds; 
but  returning  always  to  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples, the  object  of  his  first  meditations. 
"  Although,"  said  he,  "  I  am  one  of  those 
wlio    have    cultivated    the    mathematics 
chiefly,  I  have,  since  my  youth,  ceased 
not  to  meditate  on  philosophy ;  for  it  has 
always   seemed    to   me   that   there  is  a 
method  of  estabhshing   in '  it   something 
solid,   by  means  of  clear  demonstrations. 
But  we  have  much  greater  need  of  light 
and   of   certainty    in    metaphysics   than 
in  the  mathematics ;  because  these  canr 
with  them,  or  in  their  very  terms,  clear 
and  infallible  proofs  of  their  certainty.    It 
is  only  requbite,  then,  to  find  certain  terms, 
or  forms  of  expressing  metaphysical  pro- 
positions, which  shall  serve  as  a  clue,  in 
this   labyrinth,    for  resolving    the  more 
complicated  questions  by  a  method  like 
that  of  Euclid,  so  as  to  preserve  always 
that  clearness  or  distinction  of  ideas  which 
the  vague  and  indeterminate  signs  of  our 
vulgar  tongues  do  not  allow."    We  recog- 
nize here  the  whole  influence  of  the  early 
meditations  of  Leibnitz  on  the  universal 
language.       We   can    thus    see    already 
whence  will  come  the  very  dogmatic  and 
absolute  character  of  his  doctrine.   Placed 
from  the  very  first  in  the  purely  ontologi- 
cal  point  of  view,  Leibnitz  refers  to  it  all 
conceptions,    and    even    the    facts   them- 
selves of  Nature,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal.     Truth,  absolute  reality,  will  exist 
for  him  only  in  the  abstract,  and  never  in 
the  concrete  of  those  sensible  representa- 
tions which  are  clear,  (i.  e.  obvious,)  but 
at  the  same  time  always  confused  or  indis- 
tinct.    In  this  point  of  view,  mathematical 
science  will  nowise  differ  from  metaphysics, 
or  the  science  of  realities,  except  in  ex- 
pression, or  the  forms  of  its  propositions. 
It  will  only  be  requisite  to  find  signs  ap- 
propriate to  denote,  first  simply,  and  after- 
ward in  their  combinations  or  complexions, 
the  hist  products  of  analysis,  the  last  ab- 
stractions, which  are  at  the  same  time  also 
the  last  reasons  of  all  that  we  understand, 
and  the  first  elements,  the  only  true  ele- 
ments,  of  all   our  ideas.      Such  arc  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  combination ;  such 
the  foundation  of  all  the  hopes  which  at- 
tached themselves,  in  the  author's  mind. 
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to  this  act  when  perfected  and  applied  to 
the  whole  system  of  our  ideas.  In  fact, 
since  the  metaphysical  reason  of  things  is 
identified  with  the  mathematical  reason,  or 
demonstrative  logic,  the  syllogism  acquires 
a  primary  value,  and  possesses  a  privilege 
of  entire  infallibility,  in  virtue  of  its  form 
alone,  (ri  forma.)  This  character  of  ab- 
solute reality  will  pass,  necessarily,  from 
the  most  abstract  principle  toMts  last  con- 
sequence, provided  this  is  legitimately  or 
regularly  deduced.  Thus  it  is  that  all  the 
laws  of  pure  logic  which  the  understand- 
ing finds  in  itself,  and  which  it  has  not 
made,  will  come  to  be  identical  with  the 
laws  of  Nature,  i,  c,  with  the  relation  of 
things  themselves,  such  as  they  actually 
exist,  under  the  title  of  possibles  in  the 
divine  understanding,  which  is  the  region 
of  essences,  the  type  and  only  source  of 
all  reality.  The  possible  is  therefore  be- 
fore the  actual,  as  the  abstract  before  the 
concrete,  the  universal  notion  before  the 
particular  representation.  Indeed,  the  geo- 
metrical metaphysician  must  be  more  or 
less  prone  to  resolve  the  human  reason 
into  calculation,  or  to  take  often  the  forms 
for  the  essence  of  things.  But  the  logical 
**faiih**  of  Leibnitz  goes  beyond  the  mere 
s^ps ;  it  derives  its  purely  absolute  char- 
acter from  the  very  nature  of  principles, 
as  he  understands  them,  in  essence  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  model  ideas  or 
archetypes  of  Plato,  as  we  shall  elsewhere 
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After  setting  forth  the  absolute  character 
of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  the  writer 
proceeds : 

**  This  faith  of  the  author  of  the  system  of 
monads  in  the  reality  of  conceptions  the  most 
abstract,  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of 
Spinoza,  a  mind  as  eminently  and  still  more 
exclosively  logical,  with  whom  nothing  was 
able  to  counterbalance  or  relax  the  omnipotence 
of  his  deductions.  To  the  view  of  Leibnitz, 
in  fact,  as  to  that  of  Spinoza,  the  order  and  the 
regular  connection  eatablished  between  notions 
or  (logical)  terms,  correspond  perfectly,  or  are 
even  identical  with,  the  order  and  real  connec- 
tion of  thinp  in  nature,  of  existences  such  as 
they  are.  Monadology  or  pantheism,  there- 
fore, rest  on  the  same  hypothetical  basis.  How 
comes  it,  then,  (it  may  be  asked,)  that  Leibnitz 
stopped  short  of  this  dangerous  declivity,  which, 
since  the  origin  of  philosophy,  has  drawn  the 
profoundest  and  boldest  speculators  towards 
that  conception  void  of  all  grandeur — a  deified 
nihility — that  devouring  gulf  wherein  all  indi- 


vidual existence  is  swallowed  up  ?  We  are 
constrained  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  sys- 
tem of  monads  was  preserved  from  this  dismal 
error  solely  by  the  nature  or  proper  character 
of  the  principle  on  which  he  based  his  system ; 
a  principle  truly  one  and  individual,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  primitive  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  TfiSf  before  it  has  acquired  the  value  of  a 
universal  and  absolute  notion.  A  system  which 
multiplies  and  divides  the  living  forces  to 
equality  with  the  intelligible  elements  or  atoms 
of  Nature,  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  preclude  or 
dissipate  forever  those  sad  and  dismal  illusions 
of  Spinozism,  which  were  too  much  favored  by 
the  principle  of  Descartes.  Only,  perhaps,  it 
was  proper,  (i.  c,  had  its  appropriate  use,)  in 
fixing  for  our  minds  the  two  poles  of  all  human 
science — the  personal  me,  whence  all  know- 
ledge starts,  and  the  personal  Qod  where  all  ter- 
minates. In  order  to  appreciate  this  point  ot 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  the 

f)rinciples  and  tendency  of  the  Cartesian  phi- 
osophy,  which  Leibnitz  thought  it  needful  to 
reform.  The  principle  of  Descartes,  expressed 
by  the  euthymeme  /  think,  therefore  I  exist, 
comprehends  two  terms,  or  elements,  of  a 
heterogeneous  nature,  the  one  psychological — 
the  actual  '  me'  of  consciousness ;  the  other 
ontological,  the  absolute  •  me' — the  soul,  sub- 
stance, or  thinking  essence.  But  how  to  And 
the  bond  which  unites  two  such  diverse  ele- 
ments? Descartes  decides  the  question,  be- 
fore he  has  even  stated  it.  His  principle  leaves 
open  to  philosophy  two  opposite  paths;  one, 
that  which,  starting  from  experience,  and  ad- 
mitting nothin<T  but  what  is  sensible,  leads  to 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  notions,  (or  ideas ;) 
the  other,  that  which,  starting  from  innate 
notions  as  the  absolute  reality,  leads  to  the 
rejection  of  all  testimony  of  experience  and 
the  senses.  The  former  is  speculative  scep- 
ticism joined  to  practical  materialism ;  the  lat- 
ter is  idealism  and  pure  spiritualism.  What- 
ever efibrt  the  understanding  makes  to  conceive 
of  the  thing,  or  thinking  substance,  separately 
and  apart  from  the  actual  me,  (of  conscious- 
ness,) this  notion  tends  singularly  to  join  to,  or 
blend  with  itself,  that  of  another  substance, 
which  has,  on  its  side,  extension  for  its  essen- 
tial attribute  or  fundamental  mode.  But  since 
the  distinction  which  is  thought  to  obtain  be- 
tween substances  is  no  other,  in  fact,  than  that 
of  two  attributes  or  fundamental  modes,  which 
characterize  each  of  them  respectively,  why 
suppose  two  substances,  and  not  rather  a  single 
one,  which  unites  in  itself  the  distinct  attributes 
of  thought  and  extension  ?  Under  these  two 
attributes,  Descartes  himself  comprehends  all 
that  we  call  existences,  i.  e.,  all  (substances) 
either  thinking  and  unextended,  or  non-thinking, 
and  therefore  material  and  extended,  and  pure 
machines,  without  being  able  to  conceive  of 
any  intermediate  class.  Thus  we  shall  come 
at  last  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  not,  and 
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there  cannot  be,  but  a  single  substance,  the 
universal  being,  alone  nccespary,  tlie  grand  all, 
to  which  exclusively  belong  reality,  or  the  title 
of  being  or  substance,  and  of  which  all  that  we 
improperly  call  by  this  name  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
niodihcation.  Now,  as  it  is  logically  certain 
that  all  etfects  are  contained  (eminently  or  for- 
mally) in  their  cause,  we  can  say  that  all  beings 
are  contained  in  the  universal  being,  which  is 
God.  It  is  in  him  alone  that  we  can  see  or 
tliink  (perceive  or  conceive)  all  that  which 
really  exists ;  it  is  in  him  that  w^e  exist — that 
we  inove  and  are  conscious  (sentous.)  Here 
Miilebranche  and  Spinoza  meet  in  the  same 
path ;  locfic  unites  them,  mysticism  separates 
them.  Such  are  the  ontological  consequences 
deduced  from  the  Cartesian  principle. 

"  Let  us  now  look  at  the  psychological  con- 
sequences. Thought  alone  reveals  to  us  the 
being  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  first  reality,  and 
thus  the  only  substance  which  we  can  appre- 
hend thus  directly  as  by  intuition.  We  have 
not  any  immediate  hold  on  all  that  which  we 
call  material  substance.  We  know  nothing  in 
fact  but  by  our  ideas,  and  these  ideas  are  noth- 
ing else  than  modillcations  of  our  own  spirit. 
The  simple  ideas  of  sent^ations,  colors,  sounds, 
smells,  arc  only  in  ourselves,  and  not  at  all  in 
iJie  objects  which  they  represent  to  us.  All  tiiat 
we  call  objects  have  no  existence  then  except 
in  our  ideas ;  and  since,  moreover,  tliere  is  no 
other  cause  or  force  but  God,  who  produces 
modifications  as  he  creates  beings,  the  sensible 
world  is  nothing  but  appearance,  pure  phenom- 
enon without  reality.  Thus  there  is  no  middle 
ground :  either  the  objects  are  identical  with 
tlie  ideas  or  sensations  which  represent  them, 
and  then  bodies  and  extension  are  nothing  but 
phenomena ;  or  else  bodies  and  extension  really 
exist  apart  from  our  ideas  with  our  being  per- 
mitted to  doubt  their  existence,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  God  assures  us  of  them ;  and  in 
this  case  the  separation  of  the  two  substances, 
in  the  material  and  the  immaterial,  is  complete 
and  absolute.  But  thus  their  communication, 
their  reciprocal  intlucnce,  is  naturally  impossi- 
ble ;  it  cannot  take  place  except  by  a  miracle, 
and  demands  the  continual  and  uninterrupted 
intervention  of  the  Deity.  From  the  natural 
heterogeneousness  of  the  two  substances  it 
follows  inevitably  that  the  soul  cannot  really 
move  the  body ;  no  more  can  one  body  com- 
municate its  motion  to  another  if  God  do  not 
intervene  to  move  it  on  occasion  of  the  soul's 
desire,  or  of  the  encounter  and  concussion  of 
bodies.  It  follows  too  from  the  same  principle, 
or  from  the  separation  of  being  into  two  iso- 
lated classes,  without  any  intermediates,  that 
animals  are  wholly  material  or  pure  machines, 
who  have  no  sensation  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  do  not  think  as  we,  or  because  they  have 
not  an  immortal  soul  like  ours. 

**Such  were  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the 
doctrine  which  Leibnitz  believed  himself  called 


10  reform.    *  Impatient,^  says  Brucher,  *  of  see- 
ing metaphysics  degenerate  into  vain  scholas- 
tic subtleties,  Leibnitz  conceived  his  general    • 
plan  of  reform  by  commencing  with  the  notion 
of  substance,  which  he  regarded  as  the  princi- 
ple and  basis  of  all  real  science.    The  new 
system  erected  on  this  foundation  had  soon  many 
proselytes  notwithstanding  the  violent  oppon- 
tion  of  the  Cartesians,  who  repelled,  as  contri-     ' 
ry  to  tlio  whole  doctrine  of  their  master,  the 
notion  of  s^tive  force  or  energy,  as  being  the 
sole  characteristic  of  substance  in  Leibnitz's 
point  of  view ;  but  already  this  fundamental 
notion  had  developed  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bind  together,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
all  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  world  of  .«pfn»' 
as  well  as  that  of  bodies.     Such  in  fact  is  the 
fecundity  of  the  idea  of  substance  rightly  nn- 
derstood,  as  Leibuitz  himself  remarks,  that 
from  this  alone  are  derived   all  the  primary 
trutJis  respecting  God,  created  spirits,  and  the 
nature  of  bodies.     *     ♦     *      Now   to  illus- 
trate the  idea  of  substance,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  that  of  force  or  energy,  the  explica- 
tion of  which  is  the  object  of  a  particular 
science,   called  dynamics.     Active  or  acting 
force  is  not  the  naked  power  of  the  schools ;  it 
must  not  indeed  be  understood  as  it  was  by 
the  scholastics,  asasimple/acwZ/y  or  possibility 
of  acting,  which  to  be  realized  or  reduced  to 
action,  has  need  of  an  excitation  from  without, 
and,  as  it  were,  of  a  foreign  stimulus.    Where 
active  force  includes  its   action  in  itself;  it  is 
eutelechia,  (actuality,)  a  mean  power  between 
the  simple  faculty  of  acting   and  the  deter- 
minate act  or  cliect.     This  energy   contains 
or  involves  the  cflort,  and  goes  about  (tc  pi^rtc 
a  agir)  its  action  of  itself,  without  any  provo- 
cation  from  without.      Energy,   livinjr  force, 
manifests  itself  in  the  example  of  a  weight  sib- 
ponded,  which  draws  or  stretches  the  cord ;  bul 
although  we  can  give  a  mechanical  explanation 
of  irravity  or  the  force  of  elasticity,  (resson,) 
yet  the  last  reason  of  the  notion  of  matter  is  no 
other  than  this  frrce  impressed  upon  all  <J.>.'- 
e/jccs  (c'us)   at  their  creation,  and  limiteti  iu 
each  by  the  opposition  or  the  contrary  directitn 
of  all  ibe  others.     I  say  this  active  force  i^vir- 
tutem  agendi)  is  inherent  in   all    substances 
which  cannot  be  a  single  instant  tcifhnu!  net- 
ing ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  substances  called 
cor|)oreal  as  of  spiritual  substances.     Here  is 
the  capital  error  of  those  who  have  made  the 
essence  of  matter  to  consist  in   extension,  or 
even  in  impenetrability,  if  they  imagine  thut 
bodies  are  able  to  be  in  absolute  re|>ose;  we 
shall  show  that  no  substance  is    able  to  re- 
ceive from  another  substance  the  force  even 
of  acting,  and  thai  its  own  etlbrt  alone,  or  the 
force  pre-existent  in  it,  can  find  nothing  wim- 
out  except  limits  which  check  and  diiir;.'iir.c 
it."— (De  Prima  Philos.,  etc.  p.  18.) 

The  whole  metaphysical   and  dynami- 
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cal   doctrine  of  Leibnitz  is    contained  in 
this  passage. 

The  Cartesians  say :  All  substance  is 
entirely  and  essentially  passive;  no  ac- 
tion belongs  to  created  things.  This 
principle,  pushed  to  its  consequences,  leads 
naturally  to  Spinozism,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  as  Leibnitz  himself  profoundly  re- 
marks, in  his  letter  to  Hanschius  on  Plato- 
nism.  Leibnitz  establishes  the  opposite 
thesis :  All  substance  is  entirely  and  essen- 
tially active;  all  simple  being  has  in  itself 
the  principle  of  all  its  changes.  (Prin- 
cipes  Philosophiques,  sec.  74.)  All  sub- 
stance is  force  in  itself^  and  all  force  or 
simple  being  is  substance.  We  may  see, 
in  the  very  curious  fragment  entitled  De 
ipsA  NaturA  sive  de  vi  insitd,  with  what 
vigor  he  attacks  Cartesianism  on  this  fun- 
damental point,  and  maintains  the  necessity 
of  the  contrary  principle,  that,  viz. :  of  ab- 
solute, universal  activity,  impressed  origi- 
nally upon  all  natural  existences.  For  the 
creation  of  a  world  like  ours,  Descartes 
demanded  matter  and  motion  for  creating 
two  worlds  at  once,  the  world  of  spirit  and 
that  of  matter ;  Leibnitz  demanded  only 
active  forces  or  simple  entities,  which  con- 
tain in  themselves  the  principle  of  all  their 
own  changes.  But,  for  conceiving  this 
double  creation,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
one's  self  at  the  centre,  or  in  the  stand- 
point of  the  Deity  himself,  of  whose 
thought  it  is  but  the  realization.  In  his 
first  meditation  {sur  la  connaissance,  la 
verite  el  le$  idees)  Leibnitz  puts  the  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  given  to  man  to  push  the 
analysis  of  notions  as  far  as  to  those  first 
possibles,  those  pure  and  irresolvable  ele- 
ments, which  are  identical  with  the  attri- 
butes or  the  ideas  of  God  himself;  and  he 
dares  not  yet  to  affirm  that  the  human 
mind  is  endowed  with  such  a  power.  Now 
the  way  is  opened ;  it  is  that  of  this  very 
analysis  of  our  notions,  pushed  even  to 
those  last  abstractions,  or  the  simple  en- 
tities which  shall  be  the  only  realities ;  for 
the  true  ideas,  and  the  perfect  adequates 
which  correspond  to  them,  cannot  be,  in 
our  own  mind,  all  limited  too  as  it  is, 
other  than  they  are  in  the  divine  under- 
standing, the  true  region  of  essences.  In 
usin^  this  marvellous  and  inexhaustible 
faculty  of  abstraction  which  is  given  us, 
if  the  last  elements  of  things  and  the  real 
grounds  of  our  abstractions  transcend  the 
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limits  of  the  understanding,  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  that  this  ground  pre-exists 
in  some  other  intelligence ;  that  God  knows 
it ;  that  angels  may  discover  it.  {De  arte 
combinatorial)  Thus  we  see  how  com- 
pounds, of  whose  phenomena  we  have 
clear,  but  at  the  same  time  confused  or 
indistinct  representations,  come  to  resolve 
themselves  into  simple  or  unextended  en- 
tities. Thus  extension,  which  offers  itself 
to  the  touch  and  the  sight,  and  is  but  a 
form  of  these  senses,  resolves  itself  into 
numerical  unities,  the  only  real  entities  in 
Nature  which  do  not  f^all  under  the  notice 
of  the  senses  nor  of  the  imagination,  but 
are  beheld  by  the  pure  vision  of  the  under- 
standing,  identical  with  that  of  God  him- 
self ;  for  our  sensations  are  not  like  those 
of  animals,  but  perceptions  more  or  less 
obscure  of  that  which  is  in  the  divine  un- 
derstanding, abiding  there  in  the  most 
eminently  distinct  or  adequate  form.  We 
thus  begin  to  understand  in  what  sense 
Leibnitz  attributes  to  all  monads  (or  sim- 
ple entities)  the  capacity  of  representing, 
each  in  its  way,  the  whole  universe.  We 
may  say  that  God,  who  knows  all  the  rela- 
tions of  a  single  thing  to  the  whole  crea- 
tion, sees  at  once  the  entire  universe  in  the 
last  atom  of  Nature.  Now,  since  every 
thing  has  necessary  relations  with  the 
whole  universe,  we  may  rightly  conclude, 
in  a  certain  sense,  that  this  thing,  or  entity, 
represents  (virtually)  the  universe  to  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  knows  and  sees  the  whole. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  say  of  a  symbol,  an 
object  dead  in  itself,  that  it  represents,  for 
a  living  intelligence,  all  the  ideas  and  the 
manifold  relations  which  this  intelligence 
has  been  able  to  associate  with  it.  But  on 
what  can  be  founded  the  hypothesis  of  a 
kind  of  reciprocal  representation  between 
the  object  and  the  subject,  between  the 
sign  thought  or  conceived  and  the  spirit 
which  thinks  or  conceives,  in  giving  to  the 
sjTnbol  its  representative  capacity  7  This 
is,  indeed,  the  obscure  side  of  the  system, 
and  Leibnitz  has  not  attempted  to  clear  it 
up.  The  ambiguity  of  such  words  as 
representation,  perception,  seems  to  involve 
him  in  a  kind  of  illusion.  These  terms,  in 
fiict,  like  almost  all  those  of  psychological 
language,  offer  a  double  sense  to  the  mind, 
and  lead  thus  to  two  opposite  points  of 
view,  an  internal  and  external,  relative  and 
absolute.  If  to  the  eyes  of  Deity  every 
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invalid  represents  the  universe,  can  there 
be  in  the  very  interior  of  this  monad  a 
representation  or  perception  infinitely  com- 
plex, the  subject  of  which  knows  not  what 
it  represents,  or  has  not  even  the  most 
simple,  the  most  obscure  sentiment  of  its 
existence  ?      Whence  can  come  those  con- 
ceptions of  monads  or  of  numerical  unities, 
^reduced  each  to  a  force,)  those  percep- 
ihns^  obscure  or  clear,  but  still  confused, 
which  express  their  degrees,  that  which 
makes  the  one  in  the  multitude,  etc.  ?    Are 
not  these  so  many  psychological  expres- 
sions, whose  prime  value  is  known  only  to 
immediate,  inward  consciousness,  (experi- 
ence. Kr..)  and  which  can  offer  no  clear 
s\nd  precise  sense  to  the  mind  of  the  meta- 
physician, except  by  tracing  them  back  to 
their   source  ?      The   idea   of    substance 
does  not  admit  of  being  traced  back  to  a 
fact  of  consciousness  as  its  psychological 
antecedent.      We   conceive  of  substance, 
wc  do  not  perceive   it,  we  are  not  im- 
mediately conscious  (Fr.  apperceive)  of  it ; 
whilst  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves  of  a 
force,  at  the  same  time  that  we  conceive  it  • 
tHit  of  ourselves,  or  in  the  object.   Whence 
it  follows  that  if  the  Cartesian  principle, 
reduced  to  the  first  member  of  the  euthy- 
monie  /  think  or  1  exist,  expresses  truly 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  me,  it  does 
not  determine  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ob- 
scures  it  the  moment  we  identify  it  with 
substance.    Only  the  divine  understanding 
i.'*  able   to  comprehend  the  thinking  suh- 
stance  as  it  is,  capable  of  the  infinite  modi- 
fications which  belong  to  its  nature.     Man 
ilocs   not  understand    himself,   is  inoxpli- 
rablo    to  himself  as  he  really  is;  and  all 
the     ])n»f<)imdnes3   of   refiection,   all    the 
v»i»}U*ity   of  genius,   will   never  reveal  to 
\\\\\\  wluit  is  the  essential  and  passive  sub- 
stauoo  of  his  being,  still  less   all   that  he 
c:m   be,  and  may  become  in  other  modes 
ot  cxiHtence,  etc.     But  if  we  are  ignorant 
v»l"  \\\\\\l  we  are  as  passive  substances;  if, 
»\vM\\»lh.standing  what  Descartes  says,  our 
,«iul.   oonsidered  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
V*  xxMwplclcly  unknown  to  us  as  all  other 
4uN-i»»^v'^'  i^^  the  universe  ;  each  individual 
,sis,^u  knows,  at  least,  certissima  scientid 
\  ^,,>a.tHt0  ^'07^sci€nti(i,  this,  that  it  is  a 
.,%,»•  vkhuK  ads  and  operates  by  willing  ; 
,Nv^s»a  txxure.H  it  that  it  is  no  other  for 
,,.  .1  V  ^*u  H'.wh  force  or  energy ;  that  it  is 
,^,v  ^^  '"^  vWptlis  of  its  being  what  it  is 


here  in  the  life  of  consciousness,  or  of  the 
me ;  that  it  is  there  the  sole  thing  which 
remains  identical,  while  all  the  rest  passes 
away,  or  is  in  a  perpetual  flux  within  as 
well  as  without ;  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
energy,  of  this  power  of  acting,  that  man, 
as  an  intelligent  and  free  force,  predeter- 
mines his  own  acts,  conceives  the  idea  of 
duty,  and  realizes  this  sublime  idea  against 
all  the  opposing  might  of  Nature ;  in  fine, 
that  what  the  thinking  subject  is  thus  for 
himself,  in  respect  of  his  consciousness,  he 
is  absolutely,  or  in  himself,  and  to  the  view  of 
God,  who  cannot  view  anything  other  than 
it  is,  nor  regard  the  soul  as  passive  while 
it  is,  or  knows  itself  to  be,  active  and  free. 
A  fixed  point  being  thus  given,  thought 
can  take  its  flight,  and,  on  the  wings  of 
Leibnitz's  genius,  glance  with  speed  from 
one  pole  to  the  other ;    or,   remounting 
with  the  slowness  of  reflection,  follow,  dis- 
cursively, the  links  of  this  immense  chain 
of  being,  of  which  the  system  of  monads 
presents  so  grand  and  magnificent  a  view. 
Now,  it  matters  little  whether  we  com- 
mence at  one  or  the  other  extremity  of  the 
chain ;  whether  we  take  force,  as  given  in 
the  subject  or  in  the  object,  in  the  world 
of  representations  or  in  that  of  existences. 
Force  is  the  same  everywhere^  and  admits 
of  no  difference,  except  of  degrees.    Here, 
and  here  only,  applies  that  absolute  affirm- 
ation which  one    is    surprised     to    meet 
witli  in  the  book  of  the  sage,  Locke,  where, 
speaking  of  substance,  after  the  manner  of 
Descartes,  he  falls,  without  designing  it, 
into  the  sense  of  Spinoza,  in  affirming  that 
substance  must  be  the  same  everywhere ; 
whence  one  miirht  infer  that  there  is  but 
one  substance,  under  diverse  modifications. 
Here,  too,  we  have  the  direct  answer  to  a 
question  which  Descartes  proposes  to  him- 
self in  his  second  Meditation.     Take  awav 
the  sensible  qualities  under  which  an  object 
shows  itself,  as  extended,   movable,  of  a 
certain  shape,  color,  etc.,  as  for  example, 
this  piece  of  wax,  what  will  remain  ?   The 
ontological  answer  to  this  question  bases 
itself  on  an  abstract  analysis,  which  lends 
to  the  notion  of  a  simple  capacity  or  possi- 
bility of  modification,  a  naked  faculty  or 
(quiddity  of  the  ancient  school.     The  prin- 
ciple  of  Leibnitz  alone  furnishes  a  direct 
and  true  answer,  whether  it  respect  the 
object,  in  the  sense  of  Descartes,  or  whether 
we  refer  it  to  the  subject  of  thought,  sepa- 
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rated  or  separating  itself,  by  the  act  of 
reflection,  from  all  accidental  modification, 
from  all  that  which  is  not  me.     In  this 
relation  to  the  subject,  the  tendency  still 
virtual,  or  the  force  not  exerted,  not  de- 
termined, (energy,  a  mean  power,  between 
the  simple  faculty  and  the  act,)  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  proper  basis  of  our 
being,  that  which  abides  when  all   else 
changes  or  passes  away.     Here  are  the 
limits  of   the  reflective  analysis ;  a  step 
beyond  is  the  absolute,  the  universal  being, 
(God,  or  one  of  his  attributes.)     As  re- 
gards the  object,  the  analysis  of  this  com- 
pound  gives  a  result    precisely   similar. 
Take  away  all  the  qualities  under  which 
the  same  concrete  whole  manifests  itself, 
successively  or  at  once,  to  different  exter- 
nal senses ;  there  still  remains  a  force,  the 
not  me,  in  virtue  of  which  the  object  re- 
sists the  effort  of  the  will,  limits  it,  deter- 
mines it,  and  reacts  against  our  own  force 
in  the  same  degree  as  this  strives  to  sur- 
mount it.      By  analytically  reducing  re- 
sistance {antitypia  materia)  to  that  which 
it  is,  we  arrive,   necessarily,  at  a  simple, 
distinct,  and  adequate  notion  of  absolute 
force  or  energy,  which  has  nothing  sensible 
or  determinate ;   it  is  the  simple  entity, 
(6tre,)  the  monad  of  Leibnitz,  conceived 
of  in  the  same  manner  as  our  soul  itself 
can  be  when  we  take  from  it  apperception 
or  consciousness.     At  this  degree  of  ab- 
straction,  and   in   this  absolute  point  of 
view  under  which  matter  is  conceived  of 
by  the  mind,  all  the  sensible  qualities  have 
successively   disappeared ;    colors,   smells, 
sounds,  and  even  extension,  which  can  no 
longer  be  conceived  of  as  an  essential  or 
constitutive  attribute  of   the  object.     In 
this   point  of  view,   in  fact,  extension  is 
nothing   but    the    continuity   of  resisting 
points;*  a  kind  of  co-ordination  of  separate 
units,  of  forces  which  act   or   resist   to- 
gether and  individually.     These  units  are 
the  only  real  entities,  (6tres ;)  all  the  rest 
is   phenomenal,    and    dependent    on    the 
form  of  our  senses  and  our  actual  organiza- 
tion.    Change  this  organization,   and  you 
may  conceive  of    intelligent  beings  who 
perceive,  naturally,  that  which  we  come 
to    know  only  by  means  of   abstraction 
and  analysis.     The  distinct  and  adequate 
notions  of  force,  number,  figures,  etc.,  are 

♦  Lcibnitzii  opera,  vol.  ii,  p.  810. 


I  the  natural  intuitions  of  these  intelligences ; 
they  yeometrize,  so  to  speak,  just  as  we 
perceive  or  imagine.  Thus  disappears  that 
great  hne  of  demarcation  established  by 
Descartes  between  material  and  immaterial 
substances ;  a  separation  rather  logical  than 
real,  and  which  logic  itself,  when  pushed 
further,  is  able  completely  to  efface,  as 
Spinozism  has  too  well  demonstrated.  The 
reformed  metaphysics  will  no  longer  admit 
of  only  two  great  classes  of  existence  en- 
tirely separated  one  from  the  other,  and 
excluding  all  intermediate  classes.  One 
simple  and  identical  chain  embraces  and 
binds  together  all  created  existences. 
P'orce,  Hfe,  perception,  are  distributed 
everywhere,  and  in  every  degree.  The 
law  of  continuity  suffers  no  interruption, 
no  leap  or  saltus,  in  the  transition  from 
one  grade  to  another;  and  fills,  without 
break,  without  the  possibility  of  a  void, 
the  immense  interval  which  separates 
the  last  monad  from  the  intelligent  and 
supreme  force  whence  all  being  pro- 
ceeds. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  feeble  sketch  of 
the  system,  and  especially  from  the  very 
nature  of  th5  principle  which  serves  as  its 
basis,  how  the  science  of  mathematics  on 
one  side,  and  of  general  physics  on  the 
other,  come  to  unite  or  ground  them- 
selves in  metaphysics,  which  constitutes 
and  guaranties  all  the  reality  of  their  ob- 
ject, all  the  basis  of  their  abstractions. 
Here,  accordingly,  we  shall  find  the  secret 
of  all  those  sublime  mathematical  dis- 
coveries which  Leibnitz  has  stamped  with 
the  seal  of  his  genius.  It  can  be  seen,  in 
fine,  how  the  Leibnitzian  doctrine,  by 
forcibly  repelling  materialism,  tends  rather 
towards  a  sort  of  universal  and  absolute 
spiritualism,  where  there  will  be  no  more 
place  for  the  objects  of  our  representa- 
tions ;  where  the  whole  system  of  our 
sensible  ideas  may  disappear  under  the 
abstract  signs,  the  forms  or  categories  of  a 
pure  logic.  It  will  be  both  curious  and 
instructive  to  obseiTe  the  effects  of  this 
tendency  of  Leibnitzianism  on  the  progress 
of  philosophy  in  Germany,  from  Leibnita 
to  Kant,  and  from  Kant  to  our  own  time. 
Not  less  interesting  will  it  be  to  compare 
this  influence  of  Leibnitzianism  upon  the 
new  systems  in  Germany  with  that  which 
the  philosophy  of  Descartes  has  exerted, 
and  still  continues  to  exert^  perhaps  more 
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than  we  think,  on  the  schools  of  Locke  and 
Condillac.  But  these  comparisons  would 
detain  us  too  long.  It  is  time  to  pass  from 
the  examination  of  the  principles  of  the 
Leihnitzian  philosophy  to  the  applica- 
tions which  are  needed  to  justify  the 
point  of  view  under  which  it  is  here  con- 
sidered. 

The   term  thought,  in  the   doctrine  of 
Descartes,  possessed  two  totally  different 
values.     In  fact,  this  term  denoted  every 
modification  of  the  soul,  whether  adven- 
titious or  accidental,  or  whether  inherent 
in  the  thinking  suhstance ;    and   in  this 
sense  its  value  was  general,  collective,  and 
indefinite.     Thought  was  understood  still 
more  precisely,  of  the  fundamental  and 
permanent  state  or  mode  of  the  soul,  in- 
separable from  it,  identified  with  the  me ; 
and  in  this  case  this  term  had  the  par- 
ticular,  individual,    and   one  acceptation 
which  belongs  to  the  term,  /  or  me.     The 
word  sensation  presents  the  same  ambigu- 
ity in  the   doctrine  of  Condillac,  which 
shows  on   this  side  its  affinity  with  the 
parent  doctrine.     The  point  of  view  as- 
sumed by  Leibnitz  was  eminently  adapted 
to  the  removal  of  an  ambiguity  disastrous 
to  the  progress  of  a  sound  psychology. 
This  philosophy  is  in  fact  the  first,  or  the 
only  one,  that  has  subjected  to  a  profound 
analysis  a  primitive  compound  whose  ele- 
ments custom  has  confounded  and  identi- 
fied.    His  abstracto-reflective  method  ac- 
complished the  partition,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  this  vague  com- 
pound   called   sensation.      Leibnitz    dis- 
tinguishes with  singular  clearness  the  attri- 
butes  of  two   diverse   natures,    the   one 
animal,  which  lives,  perceives,  and  does 
not  think ;  the  other  intelligent,  which  be- 
longs specially   to  man,    and   alone   ele- 
vates him  to  tlie  rank  of  a  citizen  of  the 
**  city  of  God.''     Thus  is  established,  and 
clearly  defined,   the  double  intermediate, 
omitted  or  disguised  by  the   Cartesians, 
between  the  pure  machines  of  nature  and 
anmals,  as  also  between  these  and  think- 
ing beings  or  spirits.     Thus,  thought  can- 
not belong  to  the  province  of  animal  sensa- 
tions, nor  be  explained  by  them,  neither 
can  sensations  be  resolved  into  the  move- 
ments of  insensible  matter,  nor  be  explained 
by  the  laws  of  ordinary  mechanism.     Let 
us  examine  the  reasons  of  these  important 
distinctions,  and  first  we  will  borrow  the 
philosopher's  own  words : 


"  Beyond  this  lowest  degree  of  perception, 
which  exists  in  sleep  and  stupor,  and  thismeao 
degree  called  sensation,  which  belongs  equally 
to  animals  and  to  man,  there  is  a  higher  de- 
gree which  we  distinguish  under  the  express 
title  of  thought  or  apperception.    Thought  is 
perception  joined  to  consciousness  or  reflection, 
of    which  animals  are  destitute.     (CEurra, 
tome  ii,  p.  33  ;  Epistolx  Leibnilzii,  tome  i, 
p.  195.)     ....     As  the  mind  (meus)  is 
the  reasonable  souly  so  life  is  the  sensitive  soul, 
the  principle  of  perception.     Man  has  not  only 
a  life,  a  sensitive  son!  like  the  brutes ;  he  has 
besides  self-consciousness,  the  memory  of  bis 
past  states  ;  personal  identity  continued  after 
death,  that  which  makes  tlie  moral  immortality 
of  man  as  distinct  from  the  physical  immor- 
tality enveloped   in  the  animal  structure,  (dans 
Tenveloppement  de  Panimal.)    There  can  be  no 
void  in  the  perfections   or  the   forms  of  the 
moral  world,  any  more  than  in   those  of  the 
physical  world ;  whence  it  follows  that  those 
who  deny  souls  to  animals,  and  who  admit  a 
matter  wholly  brute  and  inorganic,  depart  from 
the  rules  of  true  philosophy,  and  show  them- 
selves ignorant  of  the  very  laws  of  nature. 
.     .     .     .     We  experience  in  ourselves  a  cer- 
tain state  where  we  are  without  any  distinct 
perception,  as  in  a  swoon,  profound  sleep,  &c. 
In  these  states  the  soul,  as  regards  sense, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  a  simple  monad; 
but  as  this  is  not  the  habitual  and  abiding  state 
of  man,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  in  him 
something  else.    The  multitude  of  perceptions 
where  the  mind  distintjuishes  nothinor,  consti- 
tutcs  stupor  and  vertigo,  and  possibly  resembles 
death.     In  coming  out  of  this  stupor,  as  in 
awaking,  the  man  who  is  beginning  to  recover 
the   consciousness  of  his  perceptions  is  well 
aware  that  they  have  been  preceded  or  induced 
by  others  which  w^ere  in  him  without  his  per- 
ceiving   it ;    for  a    perception    cannot    arise 
naturally  unless  from  another  perception,  as 
one  motion  is  born  out  of  another.     Thus  a 
distinction  is  made  out  by  the  fact  of  conscious- 
ness or  the  observation  of  ourselves,  l>et\vccn 
perception^   which  is  the   interior  stiite  of  the 
monad  representing  things  without,  find  ay^per- 
ceptioTt,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  the  re- 
flective knowledge  of  this  interior  state,  which 
is  not  given  to  all  souls  nor  always  to  the  same 
soul." 

These  distinctions,  anfreein<r  with  all 
our  internal  experience,  justify  themselves 
theoretically  as  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  principle  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  the  whole  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  Thev 
offer,  moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem 
of  innate  ideas.  The  soul,  an  active  and 
free  force,  knows,  strictly  speaking,  im- 
mediately only  that  which   it   does,  and 
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mediately  that  which  it  experiences.  The 
activity  is  the  first  and  necessary  con- 
dition of  apperception,  or  self-conscious- 
ness. Heiice  the  word  consciousness,  [con- 
science, scire  cum;)  the  me  knows  itself 
in  connection  with  its  accidental  and  tran- 
sient modes,  active  or  passive.  If  the 
mode  is  active,  it  is  an  internal  immediate 
apperception  ;  if  passive,  it  is  a  mediate 
external  apperception,  or  a  perception 
joined  to  the  sentiment  of  me;  the  es- 
sential condition  of  all  knowledge  or  idea. 
Here  begins  in  fact  the  idea  of  sensation 
in  the  language  of  Locke.  Considered  as 
a  sensitive  force,  endowed  also  with  a  kind 
of  vital  or  physiological  activity,  (accord- 
ing to  Stahl,)  the  soul  is  ignorant  of 
itself;  it  does  not  know  that  it  lives 
or  perceives  ;  it  does  not  know  that  it 
acts,  when  it  realizes  those  instinctive  or 
animal  tendencies  which  present  to  the 
observer  all  the  signs  of  a  true  activity. 
Here  is  the  source  of  those  obscure  per- 
ceptions which  Leibnitz  attributes  to  the 
human  soul  in  the  state  of  a  simple  monad 
or  living  force.  In  faUing  under  the  eye 
of  consciousness,  the  perceptions,  simple 
modes  of  a  pathological  and  animal  sensi- 
bility, become  for  the  internal  sense  just 
what  the  visible  object  is  for  the  external 
eye.  The  me  which  observes,  does  not 
originate  them ;  it  knows  that  they  are, 
or  have  been,  without  being  perceived. 
This  pre-existence  of  obscure  perceptions, 
those  especially  which  connect  themselves 
immediately  with  the  play  of  the  functions 
of  the  animal  life,  cannot  be  doubted  by 
the  observer  who  knows  how  to  detect 
natural  signs,  and  to  distinguish  in  himself 
the  proper  domain  of  the  activity  and  fore- 
looking  (prevoyance)  of  the  mind,  from 
the  passivity  or  fatum  of  the  body.  In 
starting  from  the  consciousness  of  me 
(self- consciousness)  as  the  only  character- 
istic of  the  modes  or  operations  which  can 
be  attributed  to  the  human  soul,  Locke 
decided  summarily  the  question  of  innate 
ideas;  he  proved  by  his  very  definition 
that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  soul,  as 
such,  before  sensation  or  without  it.  But 
it  is  not  here  a  question  of  defining  and 
deducing.  Our  first  business  is  to  observe, 
and  to  render  ourselves  an  account  of 
physiological  and  psychological  facts.  Now 
in  examining  this  mixed  order  of  facts,  we 
cannot  overlook  the  basis  of  the  distinc- 


tions of  Leibnitz,  nor,  consequently,  the 
pre-existence  of  obscure  perceptions,  truly 
innate  or  inherent ;  if  not  in  the  thinking 
soul,  at  least  in  the  animal.  In  fact.  In  the 
Leibnitzian  system,  there  is  no  soul  sepa- 
rated from  a  body  of  some  kind,  which  can 
be  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal ;  the  pre- 
existing germs  are  not  bom,  they  do  not 
die,  but  only  develope  or  envelope  them- 
selves. Thus  not  only  the  rational  soul 
but  the  animal,  being  ingenerable  and  im- 
perishable, it  cannot  exist  for  a  moment 
without  some  perception  more  or  less  ob- 
scure ;  whence  the  preservation  of  the  me, 
of  the  identical  person,  in  the  different 
future  states  which  may  succeed  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  life  :  an  hypothesis  full  of 
hope  and  of  immortality,  of  which  Ch. 
Bonnet  has  made  a  most  beautiful  appli- 
cation in  his  Palingenesie  Philosophique, 
But  in  relation  to  intellectual  ideas,  the 
question  is  still  the  same ;  it  is  important 
always  to  know,  if  we  would  establish  the 
origin  of  an  idea  as  a  given  modification 
of  the  soul,  the  precise  moment  when  the 
thinking  being  begins  to  perceive  or  to 
distmguish  it.  This  is  accordingly  the 
main  question  agitated  with  the  greatest 
detail  in  the  "  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  VEn- 
tendement  humain^  Leibnitz  thus  dis- 
tinctly puts  the  question:  "Why  is  it 
claimed  that  the  soul  possesses  nothing 
but  what  it  has  in  actual  use  ?  Is  it  then 
true  that  we  possess  nothing  but  what  we 
enjoy  ?  May  it  not  be  always  true  that 
beyond  the  faculty  and  its  object  there  is 
besides,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other,  or  in 
both  together,  some  predisposition  in  vir- 
tue of  which  the  faculty  exercises  itself  on 
its  objects  ?"  This  great  question  of  in- 
nate ideas,  so  obscure  or  so  indeterminate 
in  the  Cartesian  point  of  view,  seems  to 
receive  all  the  degree  of  clearness  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  from  the  application  of  the 
principle  oi force  considered  as  virtual,  or 
tending  to  action,  before  being  actual  or  in 
determinate  exercise.  It  is  this  mean  be- 
tween the  naked  faculty  and  the  act  which 
it  is  necessary  to  seize  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  innateness  of  certain  ideas  or 
active  modes  of  the  soul ;  and  Locke  him- 
self touched  upon  this  point  of  view  with- 
out knowing  it,  when  he  admitted  the  exist- 
ence in  the  soul  of  active  powers,  of 
original  ideas  of  reflection,  or  those  which 
can  come  only  from  the  proper  stock  of 
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the  understanding.  Thus  he  has  nothing 
to  argue  against  the  exception  made  by 
Leibnitz  to  the  grand  principle  of  the 
Peripatetics :  JMhil  est  in  inlellectu  quod 
non  fuerit  in  sensu  ;  nisi  (says  Leibnitz) 
ipse  inlellectus.  An  exception  indeed, 
'  which,  taken  in  the  vigorous  sense  of 
Leibnitz,  ought  utterly  to  destroy  the 
principle,  since  the  thinking  monad  does 
nothing  but  develope  or  unfold,  so  to  speak, 
that  which  was  in  it,  without  receiving 
aught  from  without.  But  here  is  a  pas- 
sage which  seems  to  us  still  better  to  state 
the  question  respecting  the  character  and 
the  innateness  of  intellectual  ideas  :  "  The 
knowledge  of  necessary  and  eternal  truths 
is  that  which  distinguishes  us  from  mere 
animals,  and  renders  us  capable  of  reason 
and  of  science,  by  elevating  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselces.  It  is 
in  fact  by  the  knowledge  of  necessary 
truths  and  of  their  abstract  relations,  that 
we  ascend  to  those  reflective  acts  in  vir- 
tue of  which  (quorum  vi)  we  think  of  the 
being  which  calls  itself  me,  we  know  that 
such  or  such  thing  is  in  us  ;  it  is  thus  that 
in  thinking  of  ourselves,  we  think  at  the 
same  time  of  beingy  of  substance  simple  or 
compound,  of  the  immaterial,  and  of  God 
himself,  by  conceiving  as  unlimited  or 
infinite  in  him  that  which  is  hmited  in  us. 
These  are  those  reflective  acts  which  fur- 
nish the  main  oljects  of  our  reasonings." 
(Q^uvreSf  tome  li,  p.  24.)  In  rendering 
this  metaphysical  passage  into  psycho- 
lofcical  terms,  and  assuminor  the  sentiment 
of  me  as  the  point  of  departure  whence 
all  our  notions  may  be  derived,  (in  another 
sense  than  tliat  of  Locke  or  Aristotle,)  we 
say  :  It  is  in  the  first  acts  of  reflection  on 
ourselves  that  we  come  to  be  elevated  to 
the  knowledge  of  necessary  truths,  or  to 
those  universal  and  absolute  notions  of 
causes  or  forceSy  whose  type  is  found  in 
the  very  consciousness  of  our  voluntar}* 
effort.  It  is  from  thence  only  that  we  are 
able  to  ascend  to  tlie  absolute  Being,  by 
conceiving  as  unlimited  or  infinite  in  Ilim 
the  power  or  force  which  is  limited  and 
determined  in  ourselves ;  by  conceiving 
moreover  that  this  Supreme  Power  creates 
beings  or  substances,  as  the  me  creates 
motions  or  modifications.  Pursuing  this 
last  psychological  process,  the  me  is  the 
starting  point  of  a  science  of  which  God  is 
the  end.     Thereby  the  skeptic  finds  him- 


self reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  of 
denying  his  own  existence,  or  of  recogniz- 
ing a  primary  force,  an  individual  cause  of 
modifications  and  of  phenomena,  which  can- 
not itself  be  a  mere  transitory  phenome- 
non. We  had  thought,  that  for  arriving 
at  this  term,  it  would  be  necessary,  if 
not  to  change  entirely,  at  least  to  modify 
the  principle  of  Leibnitz,  in  order  to  place 
one's  self  at  the  origin  of  all  science ;  but 
lo !  this  great  master  himself  ofi'ers  us 
the  modification  of  the  principle  of  force, 
which  we  sought  as  the  antecedent  of  all 
metaphysics — the  condition,  always  sup- 
posed though  not  expressed,  of  all  objec- 
tive experience,  as  of  all  notion  of  realitv. 
**  The  truth  of  sensible  things  consists  only 
in  the  connection  of  the  phenomemi,  which 
must  have  its  reason,  and  this  it  is  which 
distinguishes  it  from  dreams ;  but  the  truth 
of  our  existence^  hke  that  of  the  cause  of 
phenomena,  is  of  another  nature,  since  it 
has  to  do  with  substances,  (and  not  mere 
relations.)  The  sceptics  spoil  all  that 
they  say  in  earnest,  by  wishing  to  extend 
their  doubts  even  to  immediate  experi- 
ences,"* "But  for  the  truth  of  this 
axiom,  nothing  comes  to  pass  without  rea- 
son, we  could  not,  says  Leibnitz,  demon- 
strate either  the  existence  of  God  or  any 
other  great  truths,'*  <fec.f  It  is  a  first 
truth,  and  still  more  fundamental,  superior 
to  all  logic,  to  every  form  of  axiom  or 
demonstration,  which  lies  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  inward  sense  before  it  is  ex- 
pressed or  can  become  an  object  of  the 
reason,  to  wit :  That  nothing  comes  to  pass 
or  begins  without  a  cause  or  pioduclht 
force.  This  truth,  truly  primitive  and 
universal,  is  Hke  the  voice  of  conscience  in 
the  human  race;  it  is  this  alone,  moreover, 
which  comprehends  implicitly  the  real  ex- 
istence of  a  primary  cause  from  whence 
all  other  causes  proceed  in  the  absolute 
order  of  notions  or  of  existences.  If  vou 
make  an  abstraction  of  the  true  principle 
of  causality,  and  put  the  sufficient  reason 
in  the  place  of  the  productive  cause,  you 
may  ascend  ever  so  high  in  the  series  of 
phenomena,  in  vain ;  you  will  not  find 
God,  the  intelligent,  supreme  force,  who 
operates  or  creates  by  willing ;  but  vou 
will  have  in  place  of  him  a  general  unde- 
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fined  term,  an  unknown  x,  whose  value 
resolved  into  phenomena  of  the  same  kind 
will  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  idea 
of  a  first  Cause.  A  being  who  had  never 
put  forth  eflforts  would  have,  in  fact,  no 
idea  of  force,  nor  consequently  of  an  ef- 
ficient cause ;  he  would  see  motions  suc- 
ceed each  other,  a  ball,  e.  g.,  strike  and 
drive  before  it  another  ball,  without  con- 
ceiving or  being  able  to  apply  to  this  suc- 
cession of  motions  this  notion  of  efficient 
cause  or  active  force,  which  we  deem 
necessary  for  the  series  being  able  to 
begin  or  to  continue.  If  natural  philoso- 
phers, exclusively  engaged  in  observing 
or  experimenting  on  the  connection  and 
the  order  of  succession  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture, think  they  are  able  to  make  a  com- 
plete abstraction  of  the  true  efficient  causes 
of  each  of  these  orders  of  facts,  it  is  because 
it  does  not  fall  in  fact  within  the  experi- 
ence of  the  senses,  and  cannot  enter  into 
the  calculation  of  phenomena,  not  being 
of  a  nature  homogeneous  with  them,  and 
not  being  able  to  manifest  itself  by  the 
same  signs.  Thus  it  is  that  astronomers 
proceed,  pursuing  their  method  of  obser- 
vation and  of  calculation  by  the  vigorous 
concatenation  of  facts  considered  only  un- 
der the  relations  of  succession  or  of  con- 
tiguity in  space  and  time,  as  if  there  was 
not  really  any  efficient  cause  or  productive 
force ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have 
not  even  a  proper  name  for  expressing  this 
notion ;  it  is  always  for  them  the  absolute 
unknown,  (xy,)  whose  equation  is  impos- 
sible by  the  very  nature  of  things  or  of 
phenomena  which  it  does  not  consider. 
The  Newtonian  attraction  is  nothing  in- 
deed to  the  astronomer,  but  a  fact  suc- 
cessively generalized  by  means  of  obser- 
vations, of  comparisons,  and  calculations. 
Hypotheses nonfingo J  (I  make  no  hypothe- 
ses,) said  the  great  Newton.  The /ac/  is 
certainly  so ;  the  things  occur  as  if  the 
planets  tended  towards  the  sun  by  virtue 
of  an  attractive  force  exerted  from  this 
centre.  But  it  would  be  nowise  different 
if  they  were  propelled  through  space,  or  a 
non-resisting  medium  by  some  other  cause 
or  impulsive  force  than  this.  The  cause 
being  thus  abstract,  the  system  of  the 
world  might  be  conceived  as  a  grand  and 
beautiful  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  elliptical  motions  of  the  planets  and 
the  sun  in  the  centre,  immovable,  or  re- 


volving only  on  itself ;  and  this  planetery 
harmony  would  not  be  surely  either  more 
or  less  marvellous  than  the  simple  har- 
monic concurrence  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  movements  of  an  organic  body 
and  the  affections,  appetites  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  soul,  to  which  this  body  may 
have  been  pre-adapted.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  Leibnitz  shows  himself 
so  strongly  opposed  to  the  Newtonian  sys- 
tem. The  purely  mechanical  hypothesis 
to  which  this  metaphysician  resorts  for 
explaining  the  celestial  motions  and  the 
other  facts  of  nature,  whether  are  they 
more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  monad- 
ology,  (jr  to  that  system  which  denies  all 
reciprocal  action,  all  physical  influence  of 
substances  one  upon  another,  (whether 
near  or  remote,)  in  a  space  which  is  itself 
but  a  pure  phenomenon  ?  But  the  ex- 
amination of  these  difficulties  would  detain 
us  too  long,  and  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  subject.  We  wish  only  to  show 
how  the  great  principle  of  sufficient  rea- 
son differs  from  that  of  causality,  as  Leib- 
nitz himself  has  so  well  demonstrated  in 
the  article  already  quoted  from ;  although 
he  forgets  it  afterwards  in  forming  his  hy- 
potheses :  *'  The  particular  efficient  causes 
of  the  movements  of  matter  are  to  be  found 
in  the  precedent  states  of  this  same  matter. 
The  actual  state  of  a  particular  body  has 
its  efficient  cause  (or  its  reason)  in  its  im- 
mediately anterior  slate,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  all  surrounding  bodies  which  concur 
or  accord  with  it,  following  pre-established 
laws."  What  becomes  here  of  that  first 
truth,  of  a  cause  of  phenomena  acknowl- 
edged as  equal  or  parallel  to  the  truth 
itself  of  our  existence,  based  like  that  on 
immediate  experience,  and  against  which 
all  the  attacks  of  scepticism  are  at  once 
broken  ?  Certainly  we  shall  not  find  this 
character  of  reality  or  of  immediate  verity 
in  the  denomination  of  efficient  cause,  ap- 
plied, as  we  shall  see,  to  such  successive 
states  of  matter,  of  which  each  one  con- 
tains the  sufficient  reason  of  that  which 
follows  it,  as  it  has  its  reason  in  that  which 
precedes.  No  more  shall  we  find  this 
real  character  in  the  title  of  final  cause 
applied  still  to  the  series  of  passive  or 
spontaneous  states  of  the  soul  which  cor- 
respond, according  to  the  laws  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony,  with  the  parallel 
series  of  states  or  movments  of  the  body. 
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In  this  simultaneous  development  or  un- 
rollment  {deroulement)  of  two  series, 
nothing  is  found  which  can  give  us  the 
idea  of  a  productive  activity,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  true  cause  or  force  which  makes 
the  phenomena  to  begin,  each  one,  in  its 
series.  "  If  one  should  go  on  even  to 
infinity  in  the  continuity  or  concatenation 
of  states,  he  would  never,"  continues  Leib- 
nitz, "find  a  reason  which  would  not  de- 
mand another  reason ;  whence  it  follows 
that  the  full  reason  of  things  ought  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  particular  causes, 
(whether  effi(Hent  or  final,)  but  in  a  gen- 
eral cause  whence  all  the  successive  states, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  emanat^,  to  wit : 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  whom  it  has 
pleased  to  make  choice  of  such  a  series 
out  of  all  the  others  of  which  matter  was 
susceptible." 

Here  is  discovered  the  link  which  unites 
metaphysics  and  theology  in  the  Leibnitzian 
system.  God  is  the  supreme,  sufi&cient 
reason  of  the  universe,  the  first  and  last 
term  of  all  the  series  in  the  order  of  effi- 
cient causes,  as  in  that  of  final  causes, 
which  come  to  be  all  resolved  in  him.  In 
so  far  as  he  is  supreme  reason,  God  alone 
explains  all;  it  is  in  this  point  of  view 
alone  that  all  is  understood  and  conceived 
perfectly  as  truth,  tfs  absolute  reality.  He 
alone  embraces  the  universality  of  the  re- 
lations of  intermediate  beings  to  their  end, 
which  is  in  him  or  which  is  himself;  in 
his  divine  understanding  is  the  true,  the 
only  seat  of  all  those  ideas  or  eternal  truths, 
the  prototype  of  the  true,  of  the  beautiful, 
of  the  absolute  good,  in  a  word  of  all  per- 
fection. Here  are  those  model  ideas  that 
God  contemplates  from  all  eternity ;  here 
are  those  which  he  has  consulted  and  real- 
ized in  forming  a  world,  which  is  as  it  were 
an  emanation  of  his  understanding,  and 
thereby  also  a  true  creation  of  his  all- 
powerful  will.  To  this  beautiful  parallel- 
ism pre-established  in  the  divine  under- 
standing, between  the  realm  of  efficient 
causes  and  that  of  final  causes,  (a  universal 
parallelism,  says  Leibnitz,  represented  by 
the  particular  harmony  between  the  soul  and 
body,)  corresponds  another  harmony  of  a 
still  higher  order,  between  the  two  king- 
doms of  nature  and  of  grace.  Here  opens 
a  new  and  vast  career,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  follow,  in  his  perhaps  too 
bold   flight,   the   sublime   author  of  the 


Theodicee,  Starting  from  the  existence 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  Leibnitz  de- 
duces as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  sufficient  reason,  and  of  the 
co-presence  in  the  divine  tmderstanding  of 
all  the  possible  plans  of  an  ideal  world, 
'*  the  choice  of  the  best,  of  that  most  com- 
formable  to  the  supreme  reason,  where 
there  ought  to  prevail  the  greatest  variety 
with  the  greatest  order,  where  matter, 
place,  time  are  most  frugally  and  wisely 
managed  ;  that,  in  fine,  where  may  be  es- 
tablished a  city  worthy  of  God  who  is  its 
author,  and  of  all  the  spirits  whether  men 
or  angels  who  are  members  of  it,  in  so  far 
as  they  enter  by  reason  or  the  knowledge 
of  eternal  truths  into  a  sort  of  society  with 
their  supreme  head. 

"  Such  is  this  constitution  of  the  most 
perfect  state,  governed  by  the  greatest  and 
best  of  monarchs,  where  there  are  no 
crimes  without  punishments,  no  good  ac- 
tions without  proportionate  rewards; 
where  is  found,  in  fine,  as  much  of  virtue 
and  of  happiness  as  is  possible  to  be." 

It  is  by  inclining  always  to  place  him- 
self in  this  sublime  point  of  view,  that 
Leibnitz  seizes  often  with  a  rare  fehcity, 
relations  the  most  unexpected  between  the 
world  of  ideas  and  that  of  the  facts  of  na- 
ture. It  is  in  seeking  to  determine,  by 
calculation,  what  are  the  means  that  lead 
most  directly  to  the  end  in  view,  which 
make  the  most  of  matter,  space,  and  time, 
that  he  comes  to  resolve  questions  regard- 
ed as  inaccessible  to  the  human  spirit,  or 
to  demonstrate  truths  previously  con- 
ceived but  not  proved.  Such  is  the  se- 
cret of  this  absolute  confidence  which 
this  great  master  always  exhibits  in 
the  truth  or  the  reality  of  his  principles, 
the  legitimacy  of  his  conclusions,  the  vigor 
of  his  method,  and  in  fine,  the  certaintv  of 
logical  criterium. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  rationalism  of  Leib- 
nitz and  indicated  the  path  which  leads 
from  the  origin  to  the  last  summits  of  the 
doctrine  ;  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  cir- 
cle returns  upon  itself,  and  comes  to  over- 
take the   point  from  whence  it   started. 
In  the  point  of  view  of  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  the   monadoloffv,   the  science  of 
principles  is  no  other  than  that  of  forces ; 
now  the  science  of  forces  comprehends  all 
that  which  is,  and  all  that  which  is  able 
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be  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  in 
Dceeding  from  the  me,  (the  force  imme- 
itely  given  in  the  primitive  fact  of  con- 
ousness,)  even  to  the  absolute  force, 
ch  as  it  is  in  itself  to  the  view  of  God  ; 
oh  as  it  is  able  to  be  in  God  himself. 
le  point  of  view  of  the  me  is  not  the 
int  of  view  of  God,  although  it  conducts 
it  by  strict  analysis,  and  by  means  of 
is  same  principle  of  force,  which  had  en- 
ely  escaped  Descartes,  and  which  Leib- 


nitz is  the  first  to  have  seized  in  its  pro- 
fundity. Like  Descartes,  it  is  true,  Leib- 
nitz has  failed  to  distinguish  these  t\\o 
points  of  view,  and  to  indicate  the  bond 
which  unites  them;  but  Descartes  had 
burst  asunder  this  bond,  while  Leibnitz 
has  furnished  the  only  means  adequate  to 
restore  it.  Thus  it  is  to  his  doctrine  that 
the  further  progress  of  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  must  come  to  link  it 
self. 


TO   MISS 


WITH   A   HYACINTH 


Is  it  not  beautiful? 

See  bow  it  BhowB, 
Through  the  deep  purple  hue, 

Tints  of  the  rose ! 

Here,  on  the  window  sill, 

Let  the  sun's  ray, 
Seeking  to  warm  itself, 

Over  it  play. 

Ray  of  the  winter  sun  1 

Ke'er,  to  this  hour, 
Found  it  a  resting  place 

Fair  as  my  flower. 

Softly  the  Hyacinth, 

Shrouded  in  gloom, 
Slept  in  its  envelope. 

Waiting  to  bloom. 

Formless  and  colorless, 

Floated  within 
Unconceived  harmonies 

Yet  to  begin. 

Fiercely  the  winter  wind 
Warred  with  it  long, 

Vainly  assailing  it, 
Proving  it  strong. 

Then  shot  the  fibres  out, 

Delicate,  white; 
All  the  blue  flower- vase 

Crowding  with  light 

Daily  they  multiplied. 
Lengthened,  combined. 

Each  with  its  prototype 
Closely  entwined. 

Faintly  might  Fancy  now 

SceK  to  disclose 
Hints  of  the  purple  dye. 

Gleams  of  the  rose. 

Round  the  yoimg  embryo, 
Clustering  seen, 


Came  the  long  leaves  to  light, 
Tender  and  green. 

Opened  the  silvery  lids 
With  their  rich  dower; 

Odors  announcing  it, 
Forth  came  the  flower. 

Bom  to  futurity 

Healthful  and  firm, 
Thus  in  thy  bosom  slept 

Passion's  young  germ. 

Voiceless,  inaspirant. 
Wrapt  like  the  dead, 

There  the  deep  mystery 
Lingered  unreacf. 

Of  the  far  future  then 
Felt  thou  the  power, 

Tenderly,  hopefully 
Biding  the  hour. 

Anguish  passed  over  thee, 

Hercing  and  chill: 
Strove  the  young  life  with  it. 

Stood  the  firm  will 

Till,  in  thy  maiden  heart. 

Fibres  of  light. 
Mazy  and  delicate. 

Thronged  into  sight 

Hues  of  all  beauty  lay 

Warm  in  thy  soul. 
Soon  to  diffuse  their  light 

Over  the  whole. 

Waiting  the  coming  birth. 

Bright  as  a  gem. 
Truth  with  her  verdant  leaves 

Circled  the  stem. 

Then  did  fruition  come, 

At  the  full  hour: 
Strength  was  the  embryo, 

LovjE  was  the  flower. 
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ZEPHYR'S   FANCY. 


*  On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  nave  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  stead&st  as  the  scene 
On  -which  they  gazed  themselves  away." 


Wordnoorth. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  these  graceful 
lines  without  feeling  their  extreme  beauty 
and  truth,  or  to  survey  "a  fair  prospect 
without  remembering  them.  I  have 
gazed  upon  some  scenes  until  not  only 
the  moving  time  was  steadfast,  but  until 
the  whole  of  my  past  life  was  unrolled,  be- 
fore me,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  the 
golden  plain  that  riveted  my  eye.  Doubt- 
less the  sunny  view  lent  a  roseate  tinge  to 
the  retrospect;  yet  it  is  strange  how  soon 
the  bitterest  woe  is  forgotten,  while  the 
recollection  of  joy  survives,  and  is  even 
rendered  more  exquisite  by  age.  There 
are  few  indeed,  who  do  not  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  their  school-boy  days — bright 
days  of  innocence  and  mirth,  to  which 
they  would  fain  return.  The  birchen  rod, 
the  dungeon,  the  jealous  rivalry,  the  stiff, 
old  pedagogue,  grey  as  a  pyramid,  and 
with  a  face  like  a  hieroglyphic,  though  the 
torment  of  the  boy,  are  the  sport  of  the  man. 
And  it  is  providential  that  this  should  be 
so ;  that  the  memory  of  pleasure  should 
survive  that  of  pain.  If  we  have  manfully 
wrestled  with  grief  and  disarmed  her  of 
her  stin^,  there  is  a  secret  satisfaction  in 
contemplating  the  conquest.  The  man 
who  would  willingly  drink  of  Lethe,  must 
be  miserable  indeed. 

My  life  has  been  one  of  mingled  sun- 
shine and  cloud ;  if  I  have  experienced  at 
times  the  intensest  joy,  I  have  also  en- 
dured the  severest  affliction ;  yet  I  would 
rather  encounter  again  the  miseries  of  the 
past  than  forego  the  recollection  of  its 
many  delights.  I  would  not  exchange 
the  sacred  memory  of  old  friendships,  to 
contract  new  ones,  though  equally  pure. 


What !  banish  from  my  mind  the  benevo- 
lent image  of  E ,  which  often,  as  the 

first  warm  light  of  my  taper  steals  upon 
the  evening,  visits,  me  with  the  same  sweet 

smile  it  wore  in  life  I  and  L with  his 

eagle  eye  unsubdued  by  age ! — forget  his 

testy  speech  and  open  hand  ?  and  N- ! 

where  are  now  thy  mirth-provoking  looks, 
thy  gibes  and  thy  jests  ?  Alas !  they  sur- 
vive but  in  my  fancy,  and  that  is  fast 
crumbling  to  decay.  I  cannot  shake  off 
the  dust  of  so  many  years,  and  the  moths 
of  age   are  fast  consuming  me.      Poor 

N !  a  piece  of  soulless  paper  would 

have  served  thee  better  for  record.  Nor 
shall  I  cease  to  think  of  thee,  gentle,  stu- 
dious D . 

* 

Tecum  etenim  longos  memini  consumere  soles, 
Et  tecum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noctes : 
Unum  opus  et  requiem  pariter  disponimus  ambo, 
Atque  verecunda  laxamus  seria  mensa. 

There  is  one  more  visitant  from  the  spirit- 
land,  still  niore  revered,  still  more  be- 
loved': the  guide  of  my  youth,  not  the 
companion  of  my  manhood.  Dear  and 
venerated  shade !  I  fain  would  speak  of 
thee,  and  yet  I  fear  to  do  thee  some  injus- 
tice. I  can  well  remember  the  wisdom 
that  enriched,  and  the  humor  that  adorned 
thy  sentences ;  the  cheering  smile  that  dis- 
sipated the  melancholy,  and  the  unfailing 
purse  that  relieved  the  wants  of  the  poor  1 
I  have  often  wished,  as  I  listened  to  the 
splendid  imagery  and  profound  thought, 

tvhich  M poured  out  with  a  serene, 

unostentatious  eloquence,  that  some  kind 
Plato  had  been  at  hand  to  perpetuate  the 
offspring  of  his  lofty  and  cultivated  mind. 
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The  character  of  Socrates  may  have  heen 
composed  from  less  real  material  than  was 
offered  hy  this  rarely  good  and  wise  man. 

M had   no  original  system   to   put 

forth  of  the  duties  of  man  to  God,  no  new 
theory  of  morality  to  inculcate;  for  he 
well  knew  the  insignificance  of  all  human 
systems,  when  contrasted  with  the  teach- 
ings of  God  himself.  But  he  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  humor,  an  active,  un- 
wearied benevolence,  a  keenness  and  just- 
ness of  observation  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled,  and  a  sagacity  at  times  almost 
startling.  His  classical  attainments  would 
have  entitled  him  to  a  professorship  in 
any  university;  and  his  familiarity  with 
most  modem  languages  rendered  his  lite- 
rary range  unusually  extensive.  Yet,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  about  him  was  a 
singular  eloquence,  peculiarly  his  own. 
To  his  friends,  he  was  known  as  *'  Honey- 
lip,"  and  there  are  some  now  living,  if  I 

mistake  not,  who  will  recognize  M 

under  this  well-merited  appellation.  There 
was  an  irresistible  charm  in  all  he  said,  and 
in  his  hands  the  lamest  sophistry  would 
have  been  conclusive.  And  yet,  such  was 
his  probity,  that  even  this  dangerous  pow- 
er, which  incUnes  us  to  mistrust  its  pos- 
sessor, could  never  shake  our  confidence 
in  his  advice  or  opinion.  The  metaphor 
that  illustrates  the  eloquence  of  Ulysses, 
could  most  justly  be  applied  to  him :  his 
words  fell  like  the  snow-flake,  until  imper- 
ceptibly they  accumulated  to  an  over- 
whelming argument. 

If  you  have  toiled  after  me  thus  far,  my 
dear  reader,  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  fol- 
lowing imperfect  sketch  of  M to  bring 

him  more  immediately  under  your  eye. 
You  must  not  expect  to  find  him  the  per- 
fect creature  I  have  described;  but  the 
fault  will  be  mine,  not  his.  To  repeat  his 
brilliant  and  instructive  conversation  would 
require  a  memory  and  ability  equal  to  his 
own.  And  then,  those  innumerable  graces 
of  manner  and  of  diction,  and  the  face  that 
kindled  with  such  genius  and  varying  feel- 
ing as  he  spoke — it  is  impossible  to  revive 
them  ! 

On  a  bright  summer's  day,  in  the  year 

,  but  it  is  so  long  ago  that  I  will  not 

reveal  its  remoteness — I  turned  my  back 
upon  my  library  and  the  city,  and  snatch- 
ing up  my  cane — how  we  become  attach- 
ed to  canes ! — took  the  directest  road  to 


M 's  country  residence.     It  lay  about 

three  miles  from  town.  The  dew  was  yet 
upon  the  grass  when  I  forsook  the  road  to 
take  the  path  across  the  fields,  and  the 
lazy  lark  sprung  up  almost  from  under  my 
feet,  as  if  loth  to  leave  his  green  bed. 
Not  until  I  had  climbed  the  last  fence, 
could  I  plainly  see  the  unpretending 
dwelling,  almost  hidden  by  the  oak  and 
native  poplar,  far  more  beautiful  by  the 
way,  than  its  gaunt,  cigar-shaped  Lom- 
bardy  rival.  The  house  is  easily  described ; 
it  was  of  stone,  rough-cast,  with*  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  adorned  in  front  by  a 
double  porch  traversing  its  whole  length. 
As  I  approached  it,  Cato  saluted  me  with 
his  customary  bark,  and  I  was  soon  by 

the  side  of  M .     I  found  him  in  his 

favorite  walk,  which  lay  over  a  gravelled 
path  to  the  spring,  and  thence  to  the  cot- 
tage of  the  dairy-maid's  father. 

If  you  ask  my  age,  dear  reader,  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,  it  was  short  of  twenty- 
five  ;  and  should  you  still  further  inquire, 
whether  the  pleasure  of  an  old  man's 
company  were  the  sole  object  of  ray  visit, 
I  will  answer  frankly — it  was  not.  He 
had  a  daughter !  But  let  not  the  con- 
fession provoke  a  smile ;  it  is  to  me,  in- 
deed,   a    melancholy    remembrance.      I 

found  M occupied  over  an  old  edition 

of  Dante ;  but  he  closed  the  book  when  he 
saw  me,  and  advanced  to  welcome  me  with 
a  "  good  morning,"  that  made  the  morn- 
ing, already  fine,  seem  doubly  beautiful. 

"  I  have  promised  to  breakfast  at  the 
cottage,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  in 
mine  ;  "  and  my  pretty  Fanny  will  doubt- 
less have  curds  enough  for  both  of  us.  I 
am  sorry  Emily  cannot  join  us,  poor  girl ! 
she  is  quite  unwell  to-day." 

We  walked  on  in  silence  until  we 
reached  a  point  at  the  vertex  of  an  open- 
ing through  the  trees,  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  slightly  undulating  plain 
became  for  the  first  time  visible.  The  old 
man  paused  here,  and  I  could  not  repress 
an  exclamation  of  delight. 

"  Aye,  you  may  well  smile  and  look, 
and  look  and  smile  again,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  christened  this  view — *  the  atheist's 
pill.'  Nature  and  art  are  wedded  there, 
and  while  the  grace  of  art  softens  the 
ruggedness  of  nature,  the  bold  freedom  of 
the  latter  gives  animation  to  the  colder 
form  of  his  partner," 
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I  remember  hearing  him  At  that  moment 
gite  birth  to  the  thought  so  handsomely 
expressed  in  the  verses  at  the  head  of  thu 
memoir,  and  it  was  before  Peter  Bell  ob- 
tained a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

"But/'  he  continued,  as  wo  resumed 
our  walk,  "will  yon  believe  that  I  am 
sometimes  unpoetical  enough  to  prefer  a 
morning  in  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  dirty 
streets  and  smoky  atmosphere,  to  the 
fresher  and  brighter  sunrise  of  the  coun- 
try. If  you  have  ever  walked  the  streets 
just  before  daybreak,  you  will  discover 
that  you  are  alone  with  the  industrious 
and  the  innocent.  Through  the  opened 
window  may  be  seen  the  good  dame 
arranging  the  humble  breakfast,  while  her 
bright-eyed  daughter  is  plying  her  needle, 
or  tripping  along  with  the  unnoticed 
pitcher.  I  love  to  watch  the  blameless 
fflances  she  exchanges  with  the  sturdy 
laborer,  whose  active  limbs,  freshened  by 
his  night's  repose,  are  ready  for  another 
day  of  toil.  The  drunkard  is  snorinfir  off 
his  night's  excesses ;  the  '  lavish  heir' 
has  renounced  dissipation  for  twelve 
whole  hours,  or  at  least  is  out  of  the  way ; 
the  votaries  of  fashion  are  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  ;  in  short,  out  of  a  large  popu- 
lation you  have  nearly  all  its  virtues  and 
none  of  its  vices.  I  love,  too,  to  see  those 
pious  Christians,  obedient  to  tho  bell, 
going  to  church  with  their  prayer-books 
under  their  arms,  and  more  genuine  hap- 
piness in  their  faces  than  could  be  extract- 
ed from  all  the  titterings  of  a  winter.  It 
is  consoling  to  know  that  God  is  invoked 
before  the  devil ;  for  the  incense  burns  on 
the  demon's  altar,  I  fear,  long  after  the 
censer  of  piety  has  ceased  to  smoke.  You 
must  excuse  me,  though  I  sin  against 
all  that  is  pastoral  from  Theocritus  to 
Bums — gray  hairs  ought  to  warrant  odd 
notions." 

"But  this  glorious  sunrise" — 

"  Has  been  extolled  enough,  in  all  con- 
science,"   said  M ,   interrupting  me. 

"  I  know  your  city  sun  has  sooty  fingers, 
and  is  shorn  of  those  radiant  tresses  with 
which  Dante  invests  him ;  but — here 
comes  Fanny,  we  will  not  quarrel  now, 
when  we  should  sing  with  the  birds ; 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  after  all.  Is  she  not 
a  pretty  creature?  There  is  a  painful 
romance  connected  with  her,  which  you 
have  not  heard."     He  lowered  his  voice 


as  he  spoke,  for  Fanny  was  almost  at  his 
nde. 

I  had  often  reidarked  the  extnne 
beauty  of  this  yomig  g^rl,  for  she  aeeawd 
scarce  twenty ;  but  never  before  hid  dM 
appeared  half  so  lovely.  Fanny  Furhesili 
was  small  and  delicately  made;  reaoi- 
bling  as  little  the  ordinary  hard-woiUf 
peasant  girl,  as  the  English  racer  does  the 
cart-horse.  Her  &ce  wiA  Tery  pale^  wL 
wore  that  peculiar  expresaon  of  joj  nb- 
dned  into  sadness ;  her  eyes  were  lup 
and  black,  and  so  ezbresstve,  that  aitae 
might  have  omitted  tne  tongue,  aal  jsl 
left  her  langua^.  There  waa  an  ahnoit 
masculine  decision  about  her  moalh,i0l 
repulsive,  but  just  determined  enoaghto 
awe  impertitience,  and  contradict  the  » 
gularly  inviting  softness  of  her  ere.  Bff 
hair  was  gathered  into  a  careless  kBolk«l 
as  she  courtesied  to  her  venerable  beacfiM- 
tor,  with  her  sun-bonnet  suspended  fimi 
her  wrist,  I  thought  that  she  cooM  hM 
tempted  Apollo  to  a  second  runt^fi 
foiled  the  ea^r  god  a  second  tfaae.  Bhi 
seemed  slightiy  embarrassed  by  my  n«- 
ence,  but  scarcely  vouchsafed  me  a  look, 
so  much  was  she  engrossed  with  my  eoa- 
panion.  She  led  us  by  a  narrow  pslhle 
the  breakfast  table,  set  between  two  liq|i 
oaks  overhanging  the  spring  that  8ap|M 
the  dairy.  I  recogpaized  old  Fairhcath 
seated  on  one  of  the  chairs  with  his  in- 
separable crutch.  "  You  and  your  crutch," 

said  M ,  taking  the  blind' old  fanner's 

hand  in  his ;  "  are  such  good  friends  that 
it  will  take  many  a  year  to  separate 
you." 

Fairhead  made  no  reply,  but  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  with  a  kind  of  sangiuDe 
incredulity. 

"  Well !  is  not  this  in  the  true  Arcadian 

style  ?"  said  M ,  as  Fanny  filled  tm 

glasses  •  and  plates  with  the  *  rural  fare. 
"  Corydon  never  feasted  his  dear  Alexis 
half  so  daintily." 

*'  Are  you  still  partial  to  the  city  morn- 
ing ?"  I  inquired. 

*'  I  confess  that  I  feel  half  inclined  ts 
eat  up  my  own  words  ;  but  that  were  a 
poor  substitute  for  such  superior  cheer." 

During  the  meal,  M benevokstlT 

employed  himself  in  endeavoring  to  aoss* 
old  Fairheath,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
his  daughter's  face  was  full  of  gratitude, 
as  she  led  her  father  into  the  cottage. 
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*'  The  dew  is  too  heavy  to  permit  a  seat 
on  the  grass ;  let  us   take  that  bench," 

said  M ,  pointing  to  a  smooth  board 

connecting  the  two  oaks,  '*and  I  will  give 
you  a  chapter  from  Fanny's  life.  ♦  I 
was  always  partial  to  the  country,  as 
God  made  it,  but  never  very  fond  of 
practical  farming ;  just  as  some  persons 
entertain  charity  as  an  abstract  idea,  yet 
have  an  insuperable  aversion  to  reducing 
it  to  a  practical  virtue.  So  when  I  be- 
came seized  in  fee  of  this  little  estate — I 
will  affect  your  vocabulary — I  employed 
Fairheath  to  keep  things  in  order.  Be- 
sides, I  always  had  a  hankering  after  old 
feudal  customs,  and  aspired  to  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  one  retainer  to  do  me 
homage.  I  was  mora  or  less  under  the 
heels  of  that  hobby,  when  Robin  was  en- 
gaged to  swell  my  train.  I  say  under  the 
heels,  because  ^  man's  hobby  oftener  rides 
him  than  he  does  his  hobby,  as  Aristotle's 
morning  canter  goes  to  show,  and  not  to 
dbparage  Robin,  God  bless  him !  That 
cottage  was  built  before  my  mansion 
house,  and  in  it  were  installed  my  grey- 
headed overseer  and  his  daughter,  then  a 
mere  child." 

Here  M changed  his  position,  and 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  compassion 
had  more  to  do  with  Robin's  employment 
than  convenience,  or  any  itch  after  the 
antique. 

"  Fanny  and  Emily  became  inseparable 
companions ;  and  when  I  watched  their 
innocent  gambols,  I  thought  it  was  a 
father's  alchemic  eye  alone,  that  made 
Emily  appear  the  more  beautiful.  You 
look  incredulous,  but  were  Emily  Fanny, 
and  Fanny  Emily,  you  might  think  other- 
wise." 

I  smiled,  and  he  resumed — 

"  They  were  both  very  beautiful.  But 
this  equal  intercourse  could  not  last  veiy 
long.  Emily  became  interested  in  music, 
drawing,  and  in  her  other  studies;  and 
Fanny,  though  I  had  her  carefully  in- 
structed in  English,  was  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  her  station. 
When  my  daughter  had  completed  her 
sixteenth  year,  she  made,  by  particular 
request,  a  long  visit  to  her  aunt,  where 
you  met  her.  Shortly  after  her  departure, 
1  left  the  house  in  charge  of  Robin,  and 
proceeded  upon  a  tour  of  discovery  after 
some  friends  of  diamond  worth,  but  who 


are  now  washed  from  their  native  beds 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Do  you  re- 
member the  day  I  surprised  you  and 
Emily  in  the  sleigh  ?  How  T  tormented 
her  aunt  with  being  outgeneraled  by  such 
a  Mercury. 

"  On  our  return,  Robin  was  the  first  to 
meet  us  ;  but  amid  the  joy  that  animated 
his  honest  face,  I  thought  I  detected  a 
lurking  sadness,  and  that  quick,  uncertain 
glance  which  always  betokens  uncommu- 
nicatcd  misfortune.  Emily  perceived  it  at 
once,  and   taking   his    hand,    exclaimed, 

*  Robin,  Robin,  what  has  happened  ?' 
He  hung  his  head,  and  swung  his  body 
to  and  fro,  but  though  he  seemed  striv- 
ing for  utterance,  did  not  speak  a  word. 

*  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  this  ?'  I  said, 
for  my  fears  were  by  this  time  roused. 

*  She  is  gone  !'    *  Fanny  ?    G^ne !  Where  ?' 

*  Oh !  sir,  I  know  not !  Sue  has  left  us 
since  these  two  weeks,  and  her  father  is 
most  crazy.'  Here  the  poor  fellow  burst 
into  tears.  *  Did  she  not  tell  her  father 
where  she  was  going  ?'  *  Alas,  sir  !  he 
knew  nothing  of  it.'  *  Have  you  no  clue 
to  point  to  where  she  is  ?'  *  None,  none ! 
I  have  sought  her  everywhere  ;  through 
the  city,  over  the  country.  Kobody  has 
seen  her,  nobody  has  heard  of  her.' 
We  proceeded  at  once  to  the  old  man's 
cottiige.  He  was  not  then  blind,  and 
we  found  him  leaning  on  Fanny's  bed, 
with  his  head  half  buried  in  her  pillow. 
He  was  moaning  bitterly  as  we  entered, 
and  was  evidently  not  aware  of  our  pres- 
ence. The  spectiicle  of  so  much  grief 
nearly  unmanned  me.  Was  my  pretty 
Fanny  guilty  of  the  deepest  ingratitude 
and  of  the  vilest  profligacy  ?  1'his  con- 
clusion pressed  itself  with  irresistible  force 
upon  my  mind,  as  it  offered  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  mystery.  Emily  was  obliged 
to  rush  into  the  open  air ;  and  I,  assuming 
a  confidence  1  did  not  feel,  took  that 
desolate  parent's  hand  in  mine,  and  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  'Be  comforted,  I  will 
find  your  daughter !'  He  started  to  his 
feet,  gazed  at  me  wildly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  bursting  into  a  hoarse,  hysterical 
laugh,  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
clasped  mine  convulsively  in  his  arms. 
For  an  hour  I  endeavored  vainly  to  con- 
sole him ;  he  continued  sobbing  and  re- 
peating at  intervals,  *  My  daughter !  my 
daughter !'     When  he  became  more  com- 
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posed,  Robin  and  I  led  him  to  his  bed. 
Emily  bent  over  him,  kissed  his  bald  fore- 
head, and  told  him  that  she  would  he  his 
child.  We  remained  there  until  nightfall, 
and  then  leaving  Fairheath  in  charge  of 
Robin,  who  had  nursed  him  with  filial  de- 
votion, proceeded  dejectedly  enough  to 
the  mansion. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  find  Fanny,  or  learn  her  fate  at 
least.  I  am  not  prone  to  suspicion,  and 
despise  the  man  who  is ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  apprehend  the  worst.  That 
Fanny  had  abandoned  her  father's  side 
for  the  arms  of  a  seducer,  I  most  firmly 
believed.  But  Emily  could  not  be  induced 
to  charge  her  with  either  ingratitude  or 
perfidy.  'Time  will  explain  all,'  she 
said  ;  *  she  is  my  first  friend,  and  the 
noblest  I  hav#  yet  discovered ;  she  is  in- 
capable of  deceit  or  of  dishonor.  If  I 
could  meet  her  now,  I  would  press  my 
lips  to  hers  with  as  much  confidence  as 
when  I  kissed  her  in  our  infancy.'  A 
woman  will  cling  to  her  sister  in  misfor- 
tune, yet  shrinks  from  her  when  tainted 
with  dishonor;  and  Emily's  confidence 
surprised  me. 

"  Telemachus  did  not  seek  Ulysses 
with  more  eagerness,  or  a  lawyer  a  lost 
deed  with  more  industry,  than  I  sought 
after  Fanny.  For  two  months  that  search 
was  fruitless. 

*'  But  1  am  wearying  you.  One  bright 
morning  in  June,  just  before  the  sun  had 
turned  the  grey  to  red,  as  I  lay  awake  in 
bed,  I  heard  a  stealthy  footstep  before  my 
door,  which  I  knew  to  be  Robin's.  He 
was  pacing  up  and  down  as  noiselessly  as 
possible,  and  seemed  frequently  to  pause, 
as  if  to  listen.  I  could  hear  now  and  then 
hj)lf-smotliered  snatches  of  his  favorite 
tunes.  This  was  so  unusual,  that  my 
curiosity  was  excited.  1  rose  and  opened 
the  door,  when  in  he  bounded  like  a  mad- 
man, crying  out,  '  I  have  found  her !  I 
have  found  her  !'  The  big  round  tears  were 
standing  in  his  eyes,  and  I  had  almost 
completed  a  hasty  toilet  before  he  could 
sufficiently  compose  himself  to  give  me 
the  intellicrcncc  he  was  burninnr  to  com- 
municate.  At  last,  when  his  exuberant 
joy  had  exhausted  itself  in  a  variety  of 
capers,  he  thus  began,  with  the  most 
perfect  composure  in  the  world.  *  I  could 
not  sleep  last  night ;    I  tossed  and  turned 


until  after  twelve,  and  then  got  up  and 
sat  at  the  window,  watching  the  clouds  as 
they  crossed  the  big,  bright  moon,  wonder- 
ing how  they  looked  on  the  inside,  when  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  female  figure  gliding 
among  the  trees.     I  watched,  and  saw  it 
take  the  path  to  the  cottage.     My  heart 
thumped   violently  against  my  ribs,  and 
putting  my  clothes  on    as   quickly  as  I 
could,    I    determined  to    follow  it.     I 
walked  noiselessly  along  the  same  path, 
but   saw   nothing  until  I   was  near  the 
cottage ;   and  there,  kneeling  at  the  door- 
sill,  I  saw  that  same  figure.     Even  by  the 
moonlight  I  knew  it  was  Fanny,  yet  it 
looked  more  like  her  ghost.     I  concealed 
myself  behind  a  tree,  and  could  hear  her 
sighing  and  wailing,  and   could  see  her 
beating  her  breast.      I  was   almost  dis- 
tracted.    How  I  longed  to  dart  from  my 
hiding-place  and  tell  her  to   come  back, 
that  all  would  be  forgiven !     But  I  was 
afraid  of  scaring  her  to  death,  so  I  kept 
perfectly    still.      At    last  she  rose,  and 
kissing  the  door,  returned   by  the  same 
path,  passing  within  a  few   feet  of  me. 
Oh,  how  changed  !  how  thin  and  pale  she 
looked  !     I  followed  her  across  the  fields 
to  the  road,  and  then  into  the  city.     She 

m 

led  me  through  a  number  of  streets,  and 
stopped  at  last  before  a  little  house,  deco- 
rated with  a  siirn-board,  on  which  I  made 

out  to  read  Miss ,  milliner.     I  saw 

her  enter,  and  could  hear  the  bolt  close 
after  her.'  Here  his  resolution  gave  way, 
and  he  began  once  more  with  his  capers. 
*I   can   take   you  there    now,'  he    said; 

*  will  you  follow  me  ?  Oh,  you  will,  you 
must!     Do    you   not   love    Fanny   yet?' 

*  Well,  get  the  wagon  ready,  and  I  will 
follow  you,'  I  told  him  ;  but  put  on  your 
shoes  first.'  The  faithful  fellow  had  gone 
every  step  of  the  way  barefoot. 

"  We  reached  the  city  and  were  at  the 
milliner's  sign  before  half  the  world  had 
risen.  It  was  not  without  emotion  that  I 
knocked  at  that  humble  door  ;  it  opened, 
and  Fanny  fell  senseless  into  my  arms. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  restoring  her  to 
consciousness ;  and  as  I  bent  over  her 
sharpened  features,  and  pale,  immovable 
face,  1  felt  more  than  one  wann  drop 
trickle  down  my  cheek.  *  My  father ! 
How  is  my  father  ?'  she  said,  as  her  eyes 
slowly  opened. 

**  *  He  is  well,  Fanny,  quite  well ;'  and  I 
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pressed  my  lips  to  her  marble  forehead  as 
I  spoke.  She  seemed  to  shrink  from  my 
touch. 

"  *  May  I  see  him  once  more  ?  May  I 
live  with  him  again  ?* 

"  But  before  I  could  reply,  she  turned 
her  face  away,  and  sobbed  out,  *  Oh,  no  ! 
no!  Leave  me,  sir;  leave  me,  sir!  I 
cannot  look  into  your  face  again  !* 

"  *  You  must  come  with  mc  into  the 
carriage,  Fanny,*  I  said,  firmly,  but  mildly. 

"  *  No !  no !  How  shall  I  dare  approach 
Miss  Emily ;  how  can  I  look  into  her  dear 
eyes  and  see  nothing  but  merited  contempt 
and  coldness  ?  No,  let  me  die  here ;  it 
is  better,  far  better.' 

"  I  do  not  remember  all  I  said,  but  I 
prevailed  upon  her  to  yield  to  my  re- 
quest, and  Robin  placed  her  in  the  carriage. 
I  made  her  rest  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder;  she  wept  profusely.  We  were 
soon  at  my  dooL  Emily  was  still  in  her 
room,  or  had  retired  there  through  a 
motive  of  delicacy,  and  I  led  Fanny  to  my 
library.  I  will  give  you  her  story  in 
nearly  her  own  words  ;  you  will  discover 
how  much  I  wronged  her. 

"It  was  shortly  after  our  departure 
from    *  Zephyr's  Fancy,'  ** — this  was  the 

name  by  which  M would  sometimes 

designate  his  delightful  farm — "that  a 
young  sportsman  from  your  city  stopped 
at  the  cottage  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
bowl  of  milk,  or  whatever  rustic  kindness 
might  offer.  He  was,  I  think,  said  Fan- 
ny, the  handsomest  man  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  loved  him  from  the  moment  I  saw  him. 
Oh,  with  what  rapture  I  spread  out  be- 
fore him  whatever  your  liberality  enabled 
us  to  bestow !  I  could  scarcely  withdraw 
luy  eyes  from  the  perusal  of  his  face,  and 
yet  I  feared  to  encounter  his  frequent 
glance.  How  brief  the  moments  seemed 
before  he  rose,  and  thanking  us  in  the 
warmest  manner  for  what  he  termed  our 
hospitality,  begged  our  acceptance  of 
some  of  the  game  with  which  his  bag  was 
well  supplied,  and  bade  us  adieu.  I 
watched  him  from  the  window  until  he 
was  quite  concealed  from  my  view ;  and 
then  there  came  an  oppression  on  my 
heart  that  I  had  never  felt  before. 

"  It  is  needless  to  tell  you  that  he  re- 
garded Fanny  with  'too  fixed  a  gaze.' 

"He  never  entered  our  cottage  again, 
said  Fanny,  but   it  was  not  long  before 


he  stopped  at  the  door  with  a  present  for 
my  father.  "  He  must  have  seen  the  deep 
glow  that  covered  my  face  as  I  received 
the  birds  from  his  hands.  I  could  not 
conceal  from  him  that  I  loved  him.  We 
soon  met  daily.  I  never  allowed  my 
father  to  see  us  together;  but  often, 
when  the  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground, 
I  have  followed  him  regardless  of  the  cold 
— alas!  I  know  not  how  far.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  known  him,  that  I  could  re- 
concile myself  to  your  absence ;  and  then 
I  feared  your  return.  Vainly  I  reasoned 
with  mvself  that  it  was  harmless,  and  even 
commendable,  to  love  him  and  to  meet 
him  as  I  did ;  I  felt  that  I  must  have 
trembled  had  you  seen  me  in  his  pres- 
ence. I  knew  that  his  station  in  life  was 
much  above  mine ;  for  once  he  twined 
around  my  arm,  before  I  was  aware  of 
it,  a  bracelet  of  great  price  and  dazzling 
richness ;  but  I  rejected  it  with  so  much 
impetuosity,  that  he  never  again  made  the 
attempt. 

"  One  clear  moonlight  night  in  March 
we  had  met  by  appointment.  I  can- 
not recall  it  without  a  shudder.  I  was 
credulous  enough  to  be  deceived.  As  we 
walked  along,  the  pressure  of  his  arm  be- 
came stronger,  and  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  he  whispered,  while  his  lips 
touched  mv  ear,  *  Before  to-morrow,  we 
are  married !'  I  could  not  speak,  but  I 
could  hear  him  vow  a  love  almost  equal 
to  my  own,  as  my  feet  mechanically  kept 
pace  with  his.  We  were  near  the  road  ; 
I  raised  my  eyes,  and  could  plainly  see  a 
carriaore  there. 

"  *  Tremble  not,'  he  said,  '  we  have 
but  to  seek  the  altar  1' 

"The  carriage  door  closed  behind  us, 
and,  almost  stupefied,  I  felt  myself  borne 
along  until  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  rat- 
tling over  the  flinty  streets  roused  me  a 
little.  We  halted  at  last  before  a  small 
brick  house.  As  we  got  out,  an  old 
woman  appeared  at  the  door  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand.  The  light  streaming 
upon  her  face,  revealed  to  me  a  set  of 
features  that  sent  the  blood  chilly  back 
upon  my  heart. 

"  *  My  mother  1'  he  said,  as  we  entered. 
'  Mother,'  (the  word  was  like  an  arrow,) 
'  is  the  minister  here  ?' 

"'Up  stairs,  my  son,'  was  the  sinister 
reply. 
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"  Alfred  snatched  the  candle  from  the 
old  hag,  and  led  me  to  the  room  designed 
to  be  the  theatre  of  my  ruin.  We  were 
alone  together. 

"As  his  villany  burst  upon  me  like 
a  hurricane,  I  saw  him  quail  beneath 
the  contempt  and  anger  that  prevented 
utterance,  and  made  me  quiver  like  a  leaf. 
He  had  half-clasped  me  in  his  arms,  but 
I  felt  his  grasp  loosen,  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  free  from  his  embrace.  He  was  not 
a  complete  villain,  and  I  saw  my  advan- 
tage. Alfred  was  not  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. He  remained  mute  and  motionless, 
while  I  unlocked  the  door  and  descended 
the  narrow  stairway.  I  met  his  mother 
in  the  passage,  but  the  wildness  of  iny 
eye  must  have  frightened  her.  Had  she 
opposed  my  progress,  I  should  have 
choked  her  in  my  strong  agony  and  indig- 
nation. As  I  sprang  mto  the  street,  I 
heard  his  foot  behind  me — but  I  heard  no 
more ;  my  brain  reeled,  the  dizzy  room 
danced  above  my  head,  and,  gasping  for 
breath,  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  pave- 
ment." 

"  His  crime  will  not  go  unpunished/'  I 
said,  interrupting  her,  as  the  lines  with 
which  you  are  familiar  occurred  to  me — 

"  Nocte  quidem ;  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera 
testes 
Intend  unt  oculos." 

"  Nay,  blame  him  not  yet,  sir,"  she 
continued.  "  The  intense  excitement  I 
had  experienced,  and  the  chill  night  air, 
had  brouirht  on  a  violent  brain-fever.  The 
first  remembrance  I  have,  after  waking 
from  that  dreadful  trance,  is  of  an  aged 
woman  in  a  white  cap,  bending  over  me. 
Her  benevolent  face  was  a  grateful  ex- 
change for  the  fearful  fancies  that  had 
haunted  me  during  my  delirium.  To  all 
my  hurried  inquiries,  she  returned  no 
answer,  but  laid  her  withered  finger  on 
my  lips.  For  two  whole  months  was  I 
confined  to  that  bed,  unable  to  rise ;  that 
ever- constant  nurse  my  only  companion. 
The  doctor,  an  elderly  man,  visited  me 
daily ;  but  from  him  I  could  gather  no 
intelligence  of  my  father,  of  you,  or  of 
Miss  Emily.  This  was  my  greatest  afflic- 
tion. Do  not  blame  roe,  sir,  more  than  I 
deserve.  I  had  fully  resolved  never  to 
abandon  my  father.  If  your  kindness, 
and  the  accomplishments  you  gave,  nour- 


ished a  secret  craving  after  the  pomp 
of  life,  it  was  not  to  be  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  honor  and  virtue.  It  was  my 
intention,  which  nothing  could  have 
thwarted,  to  have  returned  to  him  the 
morning  aft«r  my  marriage. 

**  You  may  imagine  my  rapture,  when 
with  returning  recollection  I  became  con- 
scious of  my  purity.  Alfred  was  still  not 
thoroughly  depraved.  I  might  still  re- 
member him  without  a  curse.  As  soon  as 
I  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  walk  the 
room,  and  to  read  without  prejudicing  my 
mind,  the  nurse  placed  in  my  hands  a 
letters-it  was  from  Alfred.  He  had 
sailed  for  Europe  during  my  convales- 
cence. He  implored  my  forgiveness  in 
terms  that  forced  me  to  weep ;  yet  those 
tears  were  not  unmixed  with  sweetness. 
He  had  begged  permission  of  his  father  to 
marry  me,  but  was  harshly  refused,  threat- 
ened with  disinheritance,  and  sent  abroad. 
This  would  not  have  deferred  him  from 
his  first  motive  to  throw  himself  at  my 
feet  and  sue  for  my  hand  and  my  pardon ; 
but  he  feared  to  meet  me,  and  knew  that 
I  would  spurn  his  reparation.  If  ever  he 
could,  persuade  himself,  not  that  he  was 
worthy  of  me,  but  that  he  could  wed 
without  disgracing  me,  the  hour  would 
come  when  the  past  might  be  forgotten, 
or  lose  some  of  its  bitterness." 

"  This  may  have  been  the  language  of  a 
baffled  rake,  or  of  a  repentant  man. ' 

**  I  learned  from  my  attendant,  who  had 
nursed  Alfred  in  his  infancy,  that  he  had 
brought  me  to  her  house  in  his  arms,  and 
enjoined  the  strictest  secrecy  upon  her; 
that  he  had  laid  the  same  charge  upon 
my  attendant  physician,  and  had  most 
liberally  rewarded  him.  He  had  watched 
at  my  bedside,  until  prudence  and  his  own 
sickness  compelled  him  to  leave  mc.  The 
letter  contained  a  check  for  two  thousand 
dollars.  I  determined  not  to  use  one  cent 
of  it.  I  offered  it  to  my  nurse,  but  she 
positively  refused  to  receive  it.  Here  it 
is,  sir,  as  I  found  it. 

"Relying  upon  myself,  as  soon  as  I 
was  able,  I  obtained  employment  at  the 
milliner's  where  you  discovered  me.  It 
was  there  that  I  experienced  the  severest 
temptation  and  the  deepest  melancholy. 
Oh,  sir!  I  know  not  what  would  have 
become  of  me,  had  Alfred  been  near. 
You  little  know  the  feelings  of  one  who 
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has  an  idea  beyond  her  needle,  compelled 
to  toil  from  morning  to  night  for  a  pittance 
inadequate  to  the  work  of  an  hour.  With 
no  one  to  love  her,  no  one  to  cheer  her  on, 
you  know  not  how  she  prizes  and  lays  to 
heart  the  idle  glance  of  some  passing  boy. 
Let  philanthropists  inquire  no  further, 
why  the  brothel  is  full  ? 

"  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  cast  myself  down 
before  you,  and  pray  your  compassion. 
But  fear,  and  perhaps  pride,  prevented 
me.  Often,  often,  have  I  left  my  bed  and 
wandered  about  here  and  to  the  cottage ; 
it  was  my  only  pleasure.  I  have  kissed 
Cato's  long  black  cars,  where  I  thought 
your  or  Miss  Emily's  hand  might  have 
rested. 

"Here  she  poured  forth  such  a  flood 
of  tears,  that  I  caught  her  in  my  arms, 
and  soothed  her  as  though  she  had  been 
my  own  child.  Fanny,  I  told  her,  you 
have  acted  nobly,  generously ;  but  you 
should  have  returned  to  us  at  once. 

"She  seized  my  hand  with  both  of 
hers,  and  bathed  it  in  tears.  '  Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  Can  you  love  me  V  she  ex- 
claimed, again  and  again. 

"  It  was  becoming  too  painful.  I  sent 
for  Emily,  and  left  them  alone  to  each 
other.  An  hour  afterwards  I  saw  them 
walking  arm  in  arm  towards  the  cottage. 
When  I  arrived  there,  tears  were  abun- 
dant enough,  but  they  contained  more 
happiness  than  was  ever  found  in  as  many 
smiles." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  Alfred  ?"  I 
inquired,  as  M r  concluded. 

"  Have  you  guessed  his  name  ?" 

"  Is  it  Alfred  H ?" 

"  The  same.  We  cannot  ascertain. 
His  father,  you  know,  is  dead,  and  has  left 
him  sole  heir  to  his  immense  estate." 

"  He  behaved  well  after  all  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend  ;  but  Fanny's  nobility 
was  of  a  diviner  grain  than  his." 

"  She  must  have  displayed  extraor- 
dinary resolution,  or  experienced  a  still 
more  unusual  clemency  ?" 

"  Seasoned  with  the  true  professional 

"  Has  your  dust- 
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sneer,"  said  M- 

polished  eye  detected  a  flaw  in  her  case  ? 

"  You  do  me  injustice.  My  sympa- 
thies, as  well  as  my  reason,  are  with  the 
high-spirited  girl;  but  is  it  not  singular 
that  she  did  not  return  immediately  upon 
her  recovery  to  her  father  and  to  her  home? 
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"  It  is  singular,"  replied  M ,  with 

a  smile,  "only  inasmuch  as  a  tender 
conscience,  and  the  proud  sensitiveness 
peculiar  to  woman  are  singular.  Regret 
and  shame  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
magnitude  of  the  sin,  as  the  moral  sense 
of  the  sinner ;  just  as  the  rays  of  that 
mounting  sun  affect  us  differently,  as  we 
are  in  a  position  to  receive  or  .avoid  them. 
Your  imperial  gladiator  exults  when  the 
fires  kindled  by  his  own  hand  threaten 
Rome  with  destruction ;  and  your  *  bald 
Caesar,*  reeking  with  foulest  incest,  wears 
a  smile  upon  his  lip  ;  but  Lucretia's  dag- 
ger is  sheathed  in  her  heart ;  and  Titus 
sighs,  or  pretends  to  sigh,  for  *  a  lost 
day.*  Had  Fanny  been  less  virtuous,  or 
less  repentant,  her  conduct  would  have 
been  more  consistent.  The  eye  of  con- 
trition is  microscopic,  and  magnifies  the 
mote  into  the  beam.  I  do  not  desire  to 
invest  her  with  any  superhuman  purity ; 
I  will  even  admit  that  she  departed  from 
the  lofty  eminence  of  female  virtue  ;  but 
apostolical  repentance  redeems  even'  an 
apostolic  fall.  Fanny  might  have  perished, 
had  Alfred  been  more  artful ;  if,  instead 
of  employing  a  wretch  to  inspire  disgust, 
he  had  selected  a  creature  able  to  awaken 
confidence,  and  pursued  a  Fabian  policy. 
She  owns  a  consciousness  of  error  in  en- 
couraging his  addresses,  and  she  stifled 
the  whisper  that  would  sting  to  deatli  her 
rapture.  But  then,  ray  friend,  shall  we 
allow  in  morality  or  in  law  one  misplaced 
comma  to  vitiate  the  whole  plea,  and 
justify  Ruggles*  unmerited  satire.  Yet 
had  she  even  lost  that  without  which 
woman  is  comparatively  valueless,  I  could 
not  have  entirely  disclaimed  her.  If  the 
stern  contempt  with  which  woman  regards 
an  erring  sister  tends  to  withhold  her  from 
open  disgrace,  it  also  presents  an  almost 
insuperable  bar  to  repentance.  When  the 
flying  herd  shun  the  wounded  deer,  its 
only  refuge  is  in  despair.  I  do  not  like 
this  grounding  of  morality  upon  human 
respect.  Humanity,  apart  from  the  in- 
fluences of  a  pure  faith,  soon  degenerates 
to  such  general  depravity,  that  the  indi- 
vidual entertains  nothing  but  contempt 
for  the  aggregate.  And  then,  without  a 
motive  to  incite  to  honor,  what  shall 
balance  the  eager  beckon  of  young  and 
healthy  flesh  and  blood  ?  Besides,  though 
your    popular    rectifier    may  check    for 
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a  while  public  depravit  j,  it  can  have  little 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  private  vice. 
Why  should  we  usurp  the  thunder  of  the 
Almighty,  and  deal  out  the  punishment 
which  may  be  undeserved,  and  which 
therefore  only  becomes  Omniscience  to 
accord  ?  If  we  constitute  human  esteem 
of  such  great  value  that  the  loss  of  it 
becomes  the  forfeiture  of  all  that  is 
worthy,  we  not  only  deprive  contrition  of 
its  sacredness,  but  aim  a  blow  at  its  ex- 


istence. But  the  son  is  encroaching  upon 
our  shade  ;  and  at  present  I  would  rather 
have  Alexander  in  my  way  than  out  of  it. 
Let  us  retrace  our  steps,  for  I  see  that 
such  is  your  wish." 

I  could  not  honestly  object,  for  I  was 
impatient  to  meet  Emily.  We  had  just 
passed  the  spring,  when  I  discovered, 
among  the  trees  that  skirted  our  path,  her 
beautiful  form  advancing  towards  us. 


SONNET. 


While  paced  I  on  the  uphill,  weary  way 

Of  grave  ambition— on  the  height  intent, 
Right  in  the  path  a  phantom,  wan  and  gray. 

Uprose,  that  seemed  a  monk  with  etudy  bent. 
Its  sunken  eyes  sent  out  a  lurid  glare ; 

Its  cheeks  were  furrowed  deep  with  galhng  tears  ; 
Its  hollow  voice  gave  signal  to  despair ; 

It  seemed  a  thing  composed  of  mortal  fears. 
"Poor  wretch  ! "  it  cried  ;  "  poor  worm,  that  toilest  so 

For  that  slight  bubble  of  the  instant,  fame  ! 
Look  on  this  shape,  to  such  wilt  thou,  too,  grow. 

Devising  wretchedness  to  build  a  name." 
"Truth  is  my  friend,"  I  answered  ;  "  by  it  led, 
I  took  the  way."     The  phantom  heard,  and  fled. 
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THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   RHETORIC* 


Philosophers  have  written,  and  men 
thought,  upon  no  subject,  occasioning 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  with  regard  to 
definition,  than  eloquence.  The  wonder 
that  this  is  so,  ceases  when  we  reflect,  that 
it  is  the  nature  of  eloquence  to  be  felt, 
not  described.  Efforts  to  define  this  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind,  are  outlines  of  the  rules 
governing  its  exercise,  not  representations 
of  its  power.  As  when  we  speak  of  the 
soul,  we  use  terms  in  describing  an  ethereal 
quality,  which  are  only  capable  of  impart- 
ing a  knowledge  of  matter ;  so  the  rules 
of  elocution  no  more  inform  us  what 
eloquence  is,  than  the  expression,  soul, 
conveys  a  perfect  idea  of  immortality.  Elo- 
quence ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  art  regulating  its  prac- 
tice, no  more  than  grammar,  which  is  a  sys- 
tem of  general  principles  for  speaking  and 
writing  a  language,  should  be  taken  for  the 
language  itself.  It  being  seen  that  elo- 
quence is  nature,  and  rhetoric,  art,  how- 
ever successfully  logic  and  criticism  may 
be  applied  to  the  description  of  the  latter, 
the  former,  to  be  understood,  must  be  felt. 
The  gifted  artist  informs  us  feebly  of  the 
nature  of  the  grouping,  the  tints,  the  per- 
Rpective  of  his  tableau  :  but  follow  him  in 
his  labors.  The  canvas  becomes  full  of 
living  forms ;  the  flat  surface  rises  into 
relievo ;  the  horizon  recedes  into  distance ; 
the  whole  picture  glows  in  rich  coloring ; 
and  a  perfect  perspective  discovers  the 
triumphs  of  the  pencil. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  nature  of 
that  language  and  those  thoughts  which 
we  suppose  to  be  eloquence,  all  expres- 
sion fails.  It  is  not  close  reasoning, 
nor  is  it  poetry.  It  is  not  the  obscurity 
of  Bentham,  the  ear-soothing  flummery  of 
Philips,  or  the  unmeaning  sentences  of 
Martin  Farquhar  Tupper.  It  is  not 
thought,  divested  of  finished  language, 
like  a  cold  marble  statue,  in  which  the 
glow  and  animation  of  life  is  absent,  nor  is  it 
flowing  language  without  thought,  like  the 


same  statue  dressed  in  tawdry  tinsel,  or 
displaying  the  antics  of  the  opera  girl.  It 
combines  the  strength  of  intellect  with  the 
elegance  of  language  :  it  is  a  living,  grand, 
dignified  expression  of  thought.  It  thinks, 
and  arrays  the  thought  in  language  to  dis- 
play it  most  clearly,  most  forcibly,  most 
gracefully,  most  harmoniously.  He  who 
teaches  eloquence  must  instruct  the  soul, 
as  well  as  as  the  head  ;  because  the  ora- 
tor should  feel,  as  well  as  think.  Indeed, 
to  be  eloquent,  he  must  feel  more  intensely 
than  other  men.  He  must  be  always  in 
the  fever  of  the  emotions  of  human  nature  ; 
be  susceptible  of  being  constantly  roused 
by  its  justice,  its  benevolence,  its  hopes, 
its  fears,  its  indignation.  Eloquence  then 
becomes  a  sympathy,  gushing  warm  from 
the  heart ;  an  appeal,  reaching  far  into  the 
souls  of  men,  reasoning  struck  complete 
from  the  brain. 

Miss  Edge  worth  relates  the  case  of  an 
Irish  voter,  which  illustrates  the  idea  of 
eloquence  very  perfectly.  The  candidate, 
in  soliciting  his  vote,  was  told  by  the  voter 
that  he  should  not  vote  at  all ;  and  referred 
to  the  instances  in  which  his  rights  had 
been  violated  by  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country.  The  candidate  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  eloquent  terms  in  which  the 
voter  spoke ;  and  said,  "  he  was  sure  he 
could  not  so  have  spoken  of  his  wrongs." 
*'  No,"  said  the  voter,  "  because  you  have 
not  felt  them." 

It  is  said  that  an  eminent  lecturer  on  the 
civil  law  had  so  educated  his  daughter 
that,  occasionally,  she  supplied  his  chair ; 
but,  to  guard  against  her  beauty,  a  curtain 
was  always  dropped  between  her  and  the 
students.  Eloquence  is  the  daughter  of 
the  law  professor  before  us — the  art  of 
rhetoric  is  the  fair  lecturer  behind  the 
screen. 

Eloquence  is  most  powerful,  in  times 
when  the  passions  of  men  are  most  easily 
moved.  Very  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, therefore,  is  not  propitious  to  that 
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description  of  eloquence,  which  excites  to 
sudden  transports.  The  state  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  extent  of  its  development  in 
men,  must  consequently  have  influence  up- 
on the  orator.  The  less  cultivated  the 
mass,  the  more  that  mass  is  governed  by 
passion ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  ruling  a  multitude,  by  appealing 
to  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  addressing 
the  same  appeals  to  a  body  of  well-in- 
formed men,  who  are  governed  only  by 
their  calmer  judgments.  This  is  proved 
by  the  history  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
early  ages.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
were  sufficient,  without  proof,  to  over- 
throw charges  against  him  of  bribery  and 
-corruption ;  and  Scipio  repelled  accusations 
seriously  affecting  his  integrity,  by  merely 
referring  to  certain  battles.  This  course, 
it  has  somewhere  been  observed,  however 
successful  with  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
would  not  screen  a  defaulter  of  present 
times.  Men  of  learning  are  surprised 
often  by  the  assertion  that  the  effects  of 
eloquence  are  not  increased  by  extending 
the  erudition  of  an  audience.  But  they 
forget,  that  when  an  eloquent  speech  is 
judged  by  a  cool,  dispassionate  man  of 
educated  mind,  it  is  no  longer  eloquence. 
Because,  so  to  judge,  we  must,  as  it  were, 
pass  out  of  the  region  of  enthusiasm  : 
we  must  free  ourselves  from  the  influence 
which  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
orator,  and  the  excitement  of  the  scene, 
have  had  on  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  in- 
terests, and  our  passions.  We  must  fly 
from  the  orator  to  ascertain  the  mere  force 
of  his  argument.  We  must  forgot  his 
imposing  mien  ;  hide  the  eye  and  close  the 
ear  to  the  speaking  gestures,  the  glowing 
face,  the  soul-stirring  voice ;  and  determine 
upon  the  power  of  the  thoughts,  as  an 
anatomist  does  upon  the  machinery  of 
human  body,  not  by  viewing  the  rounded 
form,  the  just  proportions,  the  elegant 
drapery,  but  by  cutting  it  into  fragments, 
and  laying  bare  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
skeleton. 

In  reading  the  speeches  of  such  orators 
as  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  others  of 
.'their  times,  we  cannot  realize  the  won- 
derful eftects  recorded  of  them.  The  ora- 
.tors  of  those  days  were  few.  The  multi- 
tudes addressed  were  uneducated  men, 
constantly  agitated  by  the  wildest  storms 
of  human  passions.      The  orator  who  de- 


sired to  instruct  them,  was  obliged  to 
move  them  through  their  hatreds  and 
loves,  and  not  through  their  judgments. 
The  Athenian  or  Roman,  standing  amid 
their  classic  fields,  shaken  by  the  thunders 
of  their  orators,  would  be  expected  to  act 
very  differently  from  an  assembly  of  such 
men  as  compose  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the   circumstances   most  con- 
genial to, displays  of  eloquence,  may  be 
named  the  character  of  the  institutions  of 
a  nation.     In  a  despotism  there  may  oc- 
casionally be  heard   to    break   forth  the 
repressed  voice  of  eloquence  ;  but  the  fears 
of   the   people,  and  the  power  of  a  ty- 
rant, operate  to  stifle  it.     Liberty,  on  the 
contrary,    promotes    eloquence,    because 
one  of   its   vital   faculties  is   freedom  of 
speech.     The  man  influenced  by  fear  of 
punishment ;  he  whose  shghtest  motion  is 
watched,  whose  briefest  expression  is  re- 
corded and  misrepresented  by  the  spies 
of  a   tyrannical   government,    may  feel, 
but  dare  not  utter  his  opinions.     Remove 
the  fear  which  oppresses  him,  and  his  in- 
dignant feelings,  arranged  in  buminjj  sen- 
tences, become  the  eloquence  of  the'firra- 
est   patriot.      The  noble   Halifax,    whose 
eloquence  in  pamphlets,  under  anonymous 
names,  contributed  so  much   to  the  revo- 
lution which  drove  James  the  Second  from 
his   throne,  would   have    been  the   most 
brilliant  orator  of  his  times,  if  he  could 
have  divested  himself  of  apprehensions  of 
the  axe,  which  fell  upon  Russel,  Sydney, 
Monmouth  and  Strafford.     The  soul  niu>t 
be  free,  the  tongue  loosened,  the  arm  un- 
shackled.    Eloquence    flourished  most  in 
Rome    and    Athens,    when    R^^me    and 
Athens  were  most  free.      No  extraordi- 
nary exhibitions  of  this  fLiculty  are  record- 
ed as  having  been  made  after  the  Repub- 
lic.    In  orientiil  nations   eloquence  never 
took  root.     Xo  instances  of  it  are  recorded 
in  Mahommedan  history. 

Although  eloquence  is  so  dependent 
upon  that  sympathy  which  is  created  by 
the  occasion,  still  a  wise  and  just  system 
of  rules  has  been  established  to  guide  those 
who  desire  to  be  eloquent,  which  may 
correct  redundancies  and  profusion  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  make  a  mere  rhetori- 
cian a  more  perfect  imitator  of  natunil 
eloquence. 
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Of  the  two  teachers  of  oratory,  Quin- 
tilian  and  Cicero,  we  are  obliged,  as  far 
as  depth  of  instruction  is  concerned,  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  former.  The 
language  of  Cicero  is  indeed  more  graceful 
and  harmonious ;  but  the  system  of  Quin- 
tilian,  besides  being  more  logical,  is  more 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  work  of 
Hair  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  the 
rules  of  Quintilian  modernized,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  difterent  classes  of  orators. 

We  propose  extracting  from  the  volu- 
minous treatise  of  Quintilian,  and  the 
more  finished  essay  of  Cicero,  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  points  of  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

The  rudiments  of  these  authors  have 
reference  to  the  arrangement  of  a  discourse, 
to  the  person  and  to  the  manner  of  the 
speaker. 

I.  The  most  natural  order  of  the  parts 
of  a  discourse,  is  that  which  tends  to  con- 
ciliate the  attention  of  an  audience,  inform 
them  of  the  subject,  which  define  its  own 
relations,  establish  its  proof,  and  move  in 
favor  of  itself.  Rhetoricians  have  estab- 
lished various  rules  of  division.  But  that 
which  most  controls  the  outbreaks  of  na- 
ture, which  most  avoids  confusion,  which 
is  most  complete,  and  most  simple,  is:  1. 
The  exordium.  2.  The  narration.  3. 
The  digression.  4.  The  proposition.  5. 
Tlie  division.  6.  The  argument ;  and,  7. 
The  peroration. 

1.  The  Exordium,  sometimes  called  the 
Proacmium,  answers  to  the  preliminary 
flourish  performed  by  musicians.  It  is  de- 
signed to  render  the  audience  propitious 
to  the  person  of  the  speaker,  to  prepare 
them  for  a  favorable  attention  to  the 
speech,  and  render  them  kind  and  tract- 
able. 

The  person  of  the  speaker  may  furnish 
matter  for  introduction.  He  should  refer 
sparingly  and  with  great  modesty  to  him- 
self; but  if  he  already  has  a  character 
for  worth,  the  cause  upon  which  he  speaks 
will  be  benefited  by  the  regard  in  which 
he  is  held.  What  he  says  will  be  held 
the  assertion  of  an  honest  witness,  rather 
than  as  the  declaration  of  an  advocate. 
In  speaking  of  himself,  an  orator  may  as- 
sign, as  a  reason  for  engaging  in  the  cause, 
the  duty  he  owes  a  friend,  his  country, 
the  interests  of  society,  or  the  rights  of 
man.      He  may,  also,  introduce  himself, 


by  professing  a  want  of  ability  to  advo- 
cate the  important  trust  confided  to  him. 
He  may  treat  the  opposing  speaker  with 
deference,  by  pretending  to  stand  in  dread 
of  his  power  as  an  orator.  The  party 
against  whom  he  speaks  may  likewise  fur- 
nish matter  for  the  exordium.  If  great 
and  powerful,  he  must  be  rendered  ob- 
noxious. If  humble  and  helpless,  he  must 
be  made  contemptible.  If  wicked  and 
guilty,  he  should  be  set  forth  as  detesta- 
ble. The  speaker  may  delicately  praise 
himself  by  connecting  the  audience  with 
the  cause.  The  noble  client  may  be 
recommended  to  their  support ;  the  help- 
less to  their  protection ;  the  unhappy  to 
their  compassion;  the  injured  to  their 
sense  of  justice.  Should  an  auditory  be 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  cause, 
and  in  favor  of  an  adversary,  in  such 
case  an  orator  should  boldly  pretend 
to  rely  upon  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
and  compliment  the  hearers  on  their 
impartiality.  Quintilian,  on  this  sub- 
ject, lays  down  a  most  satisfactory 
rule.  The  introduction,  he  says,  may 
be  furnished  either  by  the  party  or  the 
cause.  If  the  orator  cannot  refer  to  the 
party,  let  him  fly  to  the  cause.  If  he 
cannot  go  to  the  cause,  call  in  the  party. 
Should  both  be  not  enough,  let  him  wound 
his  opponent.  If  he  cannot  produce  kind- 
ness, let  him  invoke  hatred.  If  a  matter 
is  too  stubborn  for  denial  the  effort  must 
be  made  to  show  it  is  not  as  bad  as  re- 
ported; or  that  the  intention  is  miscon- 
strued, or  that  it  does  not  apply ;  or  that 
repentance  will  atone  for  it;  or  it  has 
been  sufficiently  punished.  If  it  appears 
that  the  audience  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
an  opponent's  speech,  we  may  resolutely 
assert  that  proof  will  be  adduced  to  show 
that  all  that  he  has  said  is  mere  assertion. 
Or  we  may  turn  attention  from  him  by  a  well- 
directed  criticism.  Let  an  orator,  there- 
fore, in  his  exordium,  consider  what  he  has 
to  say  ;  before  whom  and  against  whom  ; 
the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  the 
prepossessions  of  the  public,  and  the  private 
sentiments  of  those  who  have  the  great- 
est authority.  An  exordium  is  often  most 
effective  when  it  is  made  up  of  something 
which  has  fallen  from  the  adversary ;  for 
then  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  long  study,  and  has  more  power,  be- 
cause it  is  more  frank  and  natural.  Modesty 
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in  the  sentiments,  the  voice,  and  the  coun- 
tenance and  gesture  of  a  speaker,  gives 
grace  to  the  introduction ;  for  a  too  great 
confidence,  even  when  we  have  the  better 
argument,  is  calculated  to  excite  resent- 
ment in  the  audience.  This  part  of  a 
speech  should,  therefore,  be  entirely  di- 
vested of  the  appearance  of  design,  and 
of  all  expressions  of  defiance.  It  should 
resemble  rather  the  argumentative,  the 
sentimental,  or  the  explanatory  parts  of 
the  speech.  It  should  be  neither  too  finely 
spun  nor  too  coarse  ;  neither  uncouth  nor 
far-fetched.  It  should  be  elegantly  simple, 
not  calculated  to  raise  the  expectations  too 
high,  nor  abounding  in  pompous  words. 

The  extent  of  the  introduction  must 
have  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
If  simple,  it  should  be  short ;  if  compli- 
cated, longer. 

2.  When  the  minds  of  the  audience 
have  been  prepared  by  the  exordium,  it  is 
proper  to  open  and  state  the  case.  This 
IS  the  Narration.  This  may  consist  of  mat- 
ter respecting  the  cause  itself,  or  of  ex- 
planations of  circumstances  relating  to  it. 
It  should  be  wholly  free  from  obscurity, 
extravagance,  and  improbability;  and  as 
the  audience  depend  on  this  part  of  a 
speech  for  the  first  information  respecting 
the  facts  of  the  cause,  it  should  be  couched 
in  terms  which  they  may  understand,  re- 
member, and  believe.  It-should  be  plain 
and  perspicuous ;  composed  of  expressions, 
neither  vulgar  nor  finical,  but  appropriate 
and  significant.  It  should  carefully  dis- 
tinguish facts,  persons,  times,  and  places. 
It  should  be  concise,  and  begin  by  ex- 
plaining the  very  point  under  considera- 
tion; stating  nothing  unconnected  with 
the  cause,  and  abridging  all  circumstances, 
not  essential  to  inform  the  hearer  or 
to  interest  him  in  the  event.  Tedious- 
ness  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Quintil- 
ian  ridicules  the  particularity  of  one  who, 
in  his  narration,  says,  "  I  came  into  the 
harbor — I  saw  the  ship — I  asked  for  how 
much  she  might  be  freighted — I  agreed 
upon  the  price  —  I  went  aboard  —  we 
weighed  our  anchors — we  shipped  our 
cables — and  we  went  on  our  voyage." 
Here  he  might  have  said  with  propriety, 
"  I  sailed  from  such  a  harbor." 

The  perfect  brevity  of  a  narration  con- 
sists, not  in  saying  less,  but  in  not  saying 
more  than  is  necessarv.  At  the  same  time. 


this  brevity  should  be  so  associated  vith 
elegance  and  probability,  as  to  render  the 
narration,  like  a  road  to  a  traveller,  lesi 
irksome  by  its  pleasing  incidents.  The 
fatigue  of  this  part  of  a  speech,  necessarily 
stripped  of  ornaments,  may  be  lessened  by 
a  division  into  what  occurred  before,  what 
during  and  what  after  the  event.  It  should 
not  be  argumentative,  but  adapted  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  oration;  modest 
and  simple  in  causes  of  small  moment, 
but  touching  and  grave  in  those  of  greater 
importance. 

3.  From  the  Narration,  we  proceed 
to  the  Digression.  It  is  not  every  class  of 
oration  that  authorizes  the  use  of  the  di- 
gression. It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  great 
solemnity,  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
our  emotions,  that  the  digression  becomes 
appropriate.  After  having  interested  the 
attention  of  our  audience,  by  narrating 
such  facts  as  naturally  produce  indigna- 
tion, hatred,  pity,  or  fear,  we  are  privileged 
to  indulge  in  some  general  expressions  of 
abhorrence,  of  compassion,  or  of  appre- 
hension, touching  the  effect  of  such  events 
upon  our  country,  our  homes,  our  friends. 
If  facts  are  stated  exhibiting  the  obligations 
of  one  man  to  another,  we  may,  after  a  re- 
view of  the  facts,  speak  of  the  heinousness 
of  ingratitude ;  if  of  crime,  show  its  effects 
upon  society ;  if  of  oppression,  compare  it 
with  examples  in  history.  The  digression 
should  be  brief — just  long  enough  to  keep 
the  facts  in  view  and  excite  detestation  at 
their  enormity. 

4.  The  Proposition  is  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  particular  points  we  propose 
to  establish  by  our  oration,  and  may  be 
simple  or  complicated,  as  a  cause  admits 
one  or  many  allegations  or  refutations. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  too  concise  and 
lucid;  and  should,  of  course,  admit  and 
assert  nothing  but  what  the  nature  of  the 
cause  and  the  proofs  will  justify.  Should 
we  lay  down  propositions  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause  or  the  proofs  do  not  sus- 
tain, we  injure  our  cause  by  betraying 
that  our  purpose  is  to  deceive. 

6.  The  Division  follows  the  Proposition, 
and  only  collects  and  arranges  the  alle- 
gations made  use  of  by  the  speaker  or  the 
opponent.  A  division  is  useful  in  render- 
ing the  arguments  more  clear,  by  discon- 
necting them  from  each  other.  They  re- 
fresh the  mind,  too,  as  a  variety  of  scenes 
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break  the  monotony  of  a  long  road.  In 
the  division  we  are  to  guard  against  both 
minuteness  and  redundancy. 

6.  The  Argument  succeeds  the  Divi- 
sion and  suggests  its  own  definition.  Va- 
rious matters  connected  with  the  argu- 
ment, stated  at  great  length  by  Quintil- 
ian,  are  not  applicable  to  the  art  of  ora- 
tory as  now  practised.  The  argument 
must  of  course  be  based  upon  the  facts 
of  the  cause  as  proved,  and  should  be 
conducted  with  that  address  which  a  care- 
ful and  patient  study  of  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  will  alone  enable  one  to  prac- 
tise. 

7.  The  Peroration  is  the  conclusion  or 
winding  up  of  the  speech ;  and,  like  the 
introduction,  may  be  suggested  by  the 
affections  it  excites.  So  far  as  respects 
the  cause,  we  may,  in  conclusion,  repeat 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  thus 
refresh  the  memoiy  of  the  audience.  It  ■ 
should  be  concise,  and  spoken  in  a  grave 
and  affecting  manner.  If  the  nature  of 
the  facts  allow  it,  one  may  resort  to  the 
means  used  in  the  introduction  to  concili- 
ate the  hearers.  He  may  excite  indigna- 
tion towards  the  opponent,  compassion 
towards  the  person  advocated,  favor  to 
the  orator,  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  division  against  him.  In  this 
part  of  a  speech  the  whole  cause  should 
be  reviewed.  The  orator  should  imagine 
himself  in  the  situation  of  the  audience, 
and  consult  his  own  breast  as  to  the  means 
of  being  arfected.  He  should  urge  what- 
ever he  feels  could  move  himself,  whether 
justified  by  the  facts  or  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  cause.  It  is  usual  in  a 
peroration  to  rouse  the  compassion  of  the 
audience,  by  some  direct  allusion  to  the 
client  or  to  some  one  present.  The  most 
powerful  impression  produced  by  the  ora- 
tion of  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of 
Caesar,  as  imagined  by  Shakspeare,  is  that 
resulting  from  his  action,  in  stooping  over 
the  dead  body,  raising  the  bloody  robe  and 
appealing  to  the  wounds  to  speak !  It 
often  happens,  too,  that  much  effect  is 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  friends, 
especially  the  wife  or  child  of  a  person 
advocated.  We  should  not,  however,  for- 
get the  misfortune  of  the  orator  Glycon, 
who,  to  move  the  pity  of  the  judges,  took 
a  child,  and  asking  him  in  an  apostrophe, 
why  he  cried,  was  answered,  very  much  to  [ 


his    discomfiture,    "Because  you    pinch 
me." 

When  an  opponent  has  succeeded  in 
moving  an  audience  to  compassion,  it  may 
be  proper  to  dispel  it  by  ridicule.  Thus, 
when  an  advocate,  appealing  in  favor 
of  a  child  against  his  guardian,  held  him 
up  in  his  arms  to  excite  pity,  the  adversary 
ran  to  his  client,  who  was  a  fat  man,  and 
bewailed  his  inability  to  lift  him. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  person  and  man- 
ner of  an  orator,  it  is  certain  that  these 
materially  influence  a  speech.  We  natu- 
rally receive  good  or  bad  impressions  of  a 
cause,  as  the  countenance,  person,  and 
dress  of  the  advocate  are  pleasing  or  re- 
pulsive. If  he  shows  nothing  like  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject ;  if  his  face  exhibits  no 
regard  for  the  occasion ;  if  his  manner  is 
cold  and  careless,  his  gait  awkward,  and 
dress  indifferent,  a  very  great  effort  of 
eloquence  will  be  necessary  to  overcome 
these  disadvantages,  and  a  first  unfavora- 
ble opinion.  Quintilian  says  he  would 
not  have  a  pupil  in  the  art  of  oratory, 
imitate  a  womanish  tone  by  quavering; 
or  the  voice  of  old  age  by  faltering ;  or  of 
a  drunken  sot  by  stuttering ;  or  of  an  ab- 
ject slave  by  flattery.  When  he  is  to 
exert  his  voice,  it  should  be  known  by 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  not  the  motions 
of  his  hand ;  that  thereby  the  gesture 
may  suit  the  voice,  not  the  face  the  gesture. 

The  speaker  should  keep  his  face  full 
to  the  audience ;  that  there  should  be  no 
distortion  of  the  lips ;  that  the  mouth  be 
not  convulsed ;  that  the  looks  be  manly  ; 
the  eyes  erect ;  the  head  hanging  neither 
to  one  side  or  the  other. 

After  sense,  the  most  important  quality 
of  eloquence  is  manner.  The  manner  em- 
braces the  tone  of  voice,  the  gesture,  the 
expression  of  the  countenance,  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  the  language  of  an  orator. 
The  beauty  of  an  expression  consists  in 
the  sense  it  contains,  and  the  elegance 
with  which  it  is  uttered.  As  in  music,  so 
in  speaking,  the  harmony  of  the  arrange- 
ment carries  the  heart  away.  If  the  ad- 
dress of  an  orator  is  not  governed  by  an 
easy  and  natural  rhythm,  one  of  his  most 
powerful  aids  is  lost.  It  is  not  here  in- 
tended to  inculcate  the  necessity  for  the 
artificial  cadence  of  poetry,  but  that  sim- 
ple and  chaste  modulation  of  tones,  which 
the  nature  of  language  requires. 
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The  gesture  of  an  orator  is  the  natural 
support  given  to  his  voice  by  his  limbs. 
The  hand  is  often  more  eloquent  than  the 
tongue.  Many  forcible  lessons  are  given 
by  a  single  movement  of  this  organ ;  many 
a  powerful  sentiment  expressed.  Its 
movements  are  natural  signs,  and  the 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  upon  the  mech- 
anism and  vital  endowments  of  the  hand, 
has  furnished  interesting  proofs  of  its 
power.  Beautifully  philosophical  and 
moral  speculations  extend  themselves  in 
reflecting  upon  the  uses  and  sensibility  of 
this  part  of  the  body,  and  its  various  rela- 
tions with  the  physical  and  moml  condi- 
tions of  man.  When  these  are  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  how  great  must  be  the 
power  exerted  by  the  hand  and  arm  over 
an  audience.  The  chastest  drapery  of 
language,  cast  over  sensible  thoughts, 
will  not  avail  an  orator,  if  his  hands  and 
arms  are,  not  used.  All  action  without 
the  hand,  says  Quinctilian,  is  weak  and 
crippled.  The  expressions  of  the  hand 
are  as  varied  as  language.  It  demands, 
promises,  calls,  dismisses,  threatens,  im- 
plores, detests,  fears,  questions,  and  de- 
nies. It  expresses  joy,  sorrow,  doubt, 
acknowledgment,  dependence,  repent- 
ance, number,  and  time.  Yet,  the  hand 
may  be  so  employed  as  not  only  to  be- 
come an  unmeaning,  but  an  inconvenient 
appendage. 

One,  may  raise  his  hands  so  high,  that 
he  cannot  get  them  down.  One,  cannot 
take  them  from  his  bosom.  One,  stretches 
them  above  his  head  ;  and  another  lays 
about  him  with  such  vi^ror,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  be  within  his  reach.  We  have 
seen  the  by-standers  at  the  bar,  quickly 
disperse  when  a  speaker,  known  for  power- 
fullv  beatinjr  the  air,  bei>an  to  address  the 
compjiny.  Some  will  manage  the  hands 
with  indolence  and  tremors,  while  others 
saw  the  air.  Some  use  the  hands  as  if 
they  li:id  claws,  by  pawing  ;  or  move  them 
up  and  down,  as  if  they  were  pumping 
water.  Others  again,  says  Quintiiian, 
speak  as  if  imitating  the  Statue  of  the 
Pacillor — thev  incline  the  head  to  the 
right  NJioulder,  thrust  out  the  arm  on  a  line 
with  tlie  ear,  expand  the  hand,  and  invert 
the  tlmiub. 

Unvl«*r  the  head  of  gesture  may  be  pla- 
ced tlie  proper  management  of  the  feet. 
JN'othin  J  can  be  more  in  ill  taste  than  for 


an  orator  to  be  constantly  tripping  from 
one  side  to  the  other  on  the  stand ;  and 
walking  so  fast  as  to  seem  to  outrun  his 
speech ;  such  an  orator  was  said,  anciently, 
to  run  after  a  cause,  instead  of  pleading  it; 
and  it  is  stated  of  Flavius  Virginius,  that 
he  asked  a  speaker  very  much  addicted  to 
this  habit,  how  many  nailes  he  had  spoken 
that  day. 

The  countenance   of  an  orator  should 
express  much  of  his  oration.     It  is  often 
observed  that  the  face  of  some  persons,  in 
expressions  of  ridicule,  grief,  joy,  anger,  and 
pleasure,  exhibits  the  same  cold,  unmean- 
ing, inexpressive  outline.     The  face  of  an 
advocate  is  sometimes  seen,  in  a  criminal 
case,    presenting   the  listless    lineaments 
with  which  he  argues  a  demurrer  in  a  civil 
case.     The  face  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul, 
from  which  is  reflected  its  hopes,  its  fears,  its 
indignation.    How  should  an  audience  sym- 
,  pathize  with  an  orator,  if  his  countenance 
shows  that  he  himself  is  indifferent  ?    The 
face  of  a  speaker  should  be  as  the  glassy 
brook,  disclosing  every  morement  of  the 
trembling  leaves  suspended  over  it — now 
still  in  the  calm ;  now  troubled  in  the  storm; 
now  gently  waving  with  the  soft  breath  of 
hope ;  now  agitated  by  fear ;  now  roused  by 
danger ;    now   heaving  in   despair ;    now 
lashed  into  waves,  mountain  high,  by  an- 
ger and  vengeance. 

When  its  power  is  considered,  it  is 
strange  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
pronunciation.  Every  defect  in  this  must 
be  corrected  by  an  orator.  Words  should 
neither  be  minced  nor  mouthed.  Some 
speakers'  w^ords  stick  in  their  throats ; 
others  are  whistled  through  their  teeth; 
others,  again,  give  an  improper  emphasis  ; 
and  others,  again,  sink  the  last  syllables  of 
words. 

The  choice  of  the  language  of  an  orator 
includes  rules  for  simplicity  and  correct- 
ness: the  simplicity  of  language  is  not 
poverty  of  language.  Simplicity  means  the 
use  of  such  words  as  are  best  calculated  to 
express  our  ideas  most  clearly.  Language, 
according  to  Aristotle,  is  figurative,  simple, 
or  compound.  Some  words  are  more  noble ; 
others  more  ornamental ;  others,  again, 
mean  and  dissonant.  Quintiiian  fur- 
nishes excellent  views  on  this  point.  Sim- 
plicity, he  says,  is  a  quality  which  many 
pleaders  neglect.  They  think  they  are 
only   eloqtient  when  shaking  the    whole 
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rostrum  with  mouthings  and  vociferation. 
They  imagine,  that  to  open  and  argue  a 
case  in  language  which  other  people  use, 
belongs  only  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 
But  the  most  experienced  orators  find 
nothing  more  difficult  in  the  art,  than  to 
speak  as  every  hearer  thinks  he  would  him- 
self speak  on  the  same  occasion  ;  because 
such  speakers  are  considered  by  the  audi- 
ence to  be  not  artful,  but  true.  Now  an 
oraior  never  speaks  as  well  as  when  what 
he  says  is  believed  to  be  truth.  Many  be- 
gin, however,  by  prancing,  says  Quintilian, 
into  the  field  of  narration ;  set  up  a  neigh- 
ing, cock  their  ears,  and  caper  about  with 
allthe  symptoms  of  extravagance  and  folly. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  audience 
are  wonderstruck  at  their  action,  but 
nobody  understands  their  meaning. 

Appropriateness  of  language  is  the 
natural  adaptation  of  it  to  the  subjects 
treated.  Great  ideas  are  not  to  be  express- 
ed in  abject  terms,  or  mean  thoughts  in 
pompous  expressions.  This,  as  was  said 
by  an  ancient  orator,  clothes  the  chief 
magistrate  in  rags,  and  arrays  the  dregs 
of  the  rabble  in  purple. 

Diction  should  be  adapted  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  represented.  Age 
speaks  a  difierent  language  from  youth  ; 
the  people  of  the  city,  from  those  of  the 
country.  The  style  must  vary  with  the 
subject  treated,  and  with  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  orator.  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  address  a  company  of  professors 
m  the  language  which  should  be  used  to 
move  an  ignorant  mob ;  or  to  speak  of 
history,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  in  the  same 
terms. 

In  respect  to  correctness  of  language, 
the  orator  should  be  fully  acquainted  .with 
the  language  he  speaks.  No  useless  or 
ambiguous  words  should  be  permitted. 
The  rules  of  grammar  should  be  particu- 
larly observed,  and  the  sentences  all  pro- 
perly arranged.  Words  should  neither  be 
too  magnificent  nor  too  frigid ;  nor  should 
the  orator  labor,  by  an  aflfected  style  and 
ridiculous  contortions,  to  utter  sentences 
which  are  unnatural.  We  are  told  of  a 
poet,  who,  speaking  of  the  rock  thrown  by 
Polyphemus  at  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  says, 
*'  The  goats  were  seen  to  feed  undisturbed 
on  the  rock,  as  it  cleaved  the  air."  Such 
speakers,  says  Sophocles,  violently  inflate 
their  cheeks,  to  blow  into  a  little  flute. 


The  chiefest  of  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  speaker,  however,  is  his  morals.  As 
language  is  the  organ  of  truth,  and  the 
great  duty  of  an  orator  is  to  inform  and 
move  an  audience,  while  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  and  lashing  vice, 
it  follows  that  he  should  display,  in  his 
own  person,  the  contrary  of  the  vices  he 
condemns.  He  must  be  humane,  affable, 
benevolent,  public-spirited,  and  modest. 
His  hfe  should  illustrate  his  eloquence. 
Would  he  teach  a  people  liberty?  he  must 
not  be  a  cringing  slave  to  power.  Would 
he  seek  to  make  others  compassionate  ? 
he  must  not  have  a  Heart  steeled  against 
the  impressions  of  affliction.  Would  he 
lash  vice?  his  arrow,  to  use  a  figure  of 
Quintilian,  must  be  drawn  from  his  own 
quiver. 

There  is  nothing  more  calculated  to 
render  a  speaker  odious  than  self-applause; 
that  peculiar,  well-understood  eff'rontery 
which  shows  the  orator  to  be  wholly 
regardless  of  everything  but  himself.  A 
noisy,  impudent,  passionate,  immodest 
appearance  of  self,  robs  genius  of  its 
influence,  and  perverts  the  objects  of  ora- 
tory. Eloquence  is  not  the  self-confidence 
of  pride,  the  bold  estimate  of  self,  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority.  The 
speaker  should,  nevertheless,  have  a  due 
degree  of  confidence,  both  in  himself  and 
his  cause.  He  has  no  right  to  advocate  a 
cause  of  which  he  is  ashamed ;  and  if  not 
of  his  cause,  he  should  not  be  abashed  at 
himself.  QuintiHan  says  an  orator  should 
possess  a  presence  of  mind  undaunted  by 
fear,  unterrified  by  clamor;  and  never 
allow  his  complaisance  to  reach  beyond  a 
j  ust  respect  for  his  hearers.  As  arrogance, 
pride,  i-ashness,  and  impudence  in  any 
case  are  detestable  ;  so  resolution  and  for- 
titude in  a  just  one,  are  praiseworthy. 

The  greater  power  of  eloquence  lies  in 
the  capacity  to  excite  sympathy  ;  and  if 
the  occasion  which  calls  for  the  oration 
does  not  cause  the  audience  to  sympathize 
with  what  is  said,  the  speaker  should 
excite  sympathy  in  himself.  This  sym- 
pathy always  will  attend  the  orator,  if, 
having  his  mind  stored  with  all  knowledge, 
and  habituating  himself  to  graceful  address 
and  chaste  language,  he  carries  about  his 
person  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  moral 
life. 

P. 
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HISS   HABTINEiU   ON   EDUCATION. 


Fxw  authors  have  met  with  so  much  at 
once  of  admiration  and  of  censure,  such 
vicissitudes  of  popularity  and  antagonism, 
as  Miss  Martineau.  She  has  been  courted 
and  honored  in  private  society ;  she  has 
been  publicly  accused  of  ingratitude  and 
meanness.  A  glance  at  the  title-page  of 
her  books  has  at  obe  time  caused  them 
to  be  thrown  aside  with  contempt,  at 
another  to  be  read  with  avidity.  She  has 
been  accused,  on  the  one  hand,  of  design- 
ing policy  and  lack  of  moral  courage,  and 
on  the  other  of  bold,  unwomanly  opinions, 
impertinent  and  mischievous  representa- 
tions. Through  all  this  good  and  ill  re- 
port she  has  borne  herself  with  a  dignity 
and  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  has  at 
length  released  her  from  the  annovance  of 
such  exciting  notoriety  without  being  obli- 
ged to  withdraw  from  public  notice ;  and 
if  she  now,  in  the  literary  world,  occupies 
a  place  farther  removed  from  the  fore- 
ground, she  has  not  necessarily  taken  her 
stand  upon  a  lower  level. 

We  remember  Miss  Martineau's  visit  to 
this  country  in  1834-5.  We  saw  her 
then  in  various  situations,  in  society  and 
at  liome  ;  in  the  southern  cities,  where 
her  acquaintance  was  eagerly  sought,  her 
door  constantly  surrounded  by  the  equipa- 
ges of  fjishion,  and  from  all  quarters  the 
most  flattering  attentions  were  paid  to 
her.  The  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  vied 
with  each  other  in  entertaining  so  distin- 
guished a  guest.  Those  of  a  second  class, 
with  a  superior  tact,  gave  her  the  air  in 
their  open  barouches,  thus  to  make  evi- 
dent their  familiarity  with  the  literary 
wonder  of  the  day.  Those  who  had  not 
such  luxuries  at  command  brought  hum- 
bler offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers;  and 
gifts  and  conveniences  of  various  kinds 
were  daily  pressed  upon  her  acceptance 
by  all.  Her  notice  was  claimed  as  com- 
mon property:  high  and  low,  old  and 
young,  asserted  the  privilege  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  on  her  table  piles  of  visit- 


ing cards  brought  into  contact  names  nev- 
er found  in  such  juxtapositioii  before^ 
The  wife  of  the  weiuthy  mercer  and  die 
lady  of  the  leading  statesman  of  the  dij 
met  in  Miss  Martmeau's   -»— s— — —  • 


professors,  poets,  collectors  of  auiogiaphii» 
newspaper  editors.  Unitarian  dergjmmt 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  ~  ~  ' 
young  ladies  with  albums,  old 
to  discuss  political  economy, 
with  litde  daughters  kind  encnurh  to  speik 
pieces  and  ung  songs  to  her  uuKN^te 
trumpet 

We  saw  Miss  Martineau  in  fashimffW^ 
evening  circles,  where  politicians  of  Iks 
highest  emmence  sought  opportnnitiss  ts 
converse  with  her,  while  from  the  efiteof 
her  own  sex  she  received  the  moat  flsUff* 
ing  homage. 

We  remember  her  on  occasion  of  adin- 
ner  party  at  the  house  of  the  late  H«l 
Robert  Hayne,  of  Charleston,  8.  C.  Mim 
Martineau  and  a  few  friends  had  laai- 
bled  early,  with  view  to  a  discussMa  be* 
tween  herself  and  Gov.  Hayne  on  the  tab- 
ject  of  slavery.  The  argument  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pursued  without  undue 
excitement,  and  with  the  most  candid  aod 
friendly  openness  to  conviction:  it  was 
nevertheless  highly  spirited ;  and  some 
suggestions  were  then,  on  both  sides,  first 
started,  which  have  since  been  widely  dif- 
fused and  acted  upon.  Miss  Martioeau. 
though  evidently  leaning  towards  the  sen- 
timents she  afterwards  openly  professed, 
appeared  at  that  time  not  to  have  arrived 
at  any  definite  conclusion,  but  seemed 
rather  desirous  to  hear  what  could  be  ar- 
gued contrary  to  her  own  impressions; 
while  she  nevertheless  repeatedlv  present- 
ed striking  points  of  opposition,  not  easflj 
set  aside  even  by  the  ready  wit  and  afflu- 
ent speech  of  her  accomplished  antagonisL 

The  appearance  of  both  remains  (n^ 
in  our  recollection  ;  Miss  Martineaa*s  no- 
graceful  and  oddly  arrayed,  yet  dignified 
and  agreeable  person,  and  the  short,  prin- 
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itive  courtesy  with  which  she  met  the  more 
elegant  though  somewhat  displayful  salu- 
tations of  her  host.  She  sat  erect,  with 
the  trumpet  at  her  ear,  and  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  drawn  slightly  down,  while 
Gov.  Hayne,  sometimes  bending  forward 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  argument,  and 
again,  recovering  that  uprightness  of  posi- 
tion which  a  man  rather  below  the  medi- 
um height  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  seemed 
occasionally  to  forget  that  he  was  not 
speaking  in  the  Senate ;  thus  becoming 
eager  and  eloquent,  till  the  recollection  of 
his  position  as  host,  and  his  opponent  as  a 
lady,  recalled  the  courtly  urbanity  and 
polished  calmness  of  manner  for  which  he 
was  remarkable  in  the  pohte  intercourse 
of  private  life. 

The  face  of  this  eminent  statesman, 
though  generally  handsome,  possessed  no 
remarkable  feature,  if  we  except  the  clear 
blue  eyes,  at  once  sweet  and  lively,  pene- 
trating and  full  of  thought.  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  plainer  physiognomy  possessed  the 
same  redeeming  point.  Her  eyes  were 
also  of  a  light  blue,  and  full  of  intelligence 
and  brilliancy  ;  not  so  open  and  joyous  in 
their  expression,  they  yet  betrayed  glimp- 
ses of  latent  humor,  and  might  have 
afforded  no  slight  forewarning  of  the 
handling  afterwards  received  by  those 
who  paid  her  such  adulatory  homage. 

When  Miss  Martineau  arrived  in  New 
England,  her  doubts  upon  the  slave  ques- 
tion became  very  suddenly  decided  ;  and 
the  strong  anti-slavery  opinions  then  de- 
clared in  accordance  with  those  of  Dr. 
Channinff,  Dr.  Follen,  and  other  leading 
abolitionists,  in  whose  families  she  visited, 
gave  rise  to  severe  animadversion  upon 
that  spirit  of  candid  investigation  so  re- 
cently professed  at  the  South.  This  is 
certainly  the  doubtful  point  in  regard  to 
Miss  Martineau,  and  that  which  has  drawn 
upon  her,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  most 
general  censure.  A  prejudice  thus  exists 
in  regard  to  her,  and  many  who  might  be 
attracted  by  the  title  of  the  boot  before  us, 
would  be  repelled  by  the  name  attached 
to  it.  The  interest,  nevertheless,  with 
which  one  might  at  first  carelessly  turn 
the  leaves,  becomes  strong  and  continuous 
as  we  recognize  the  practical  utility  of  her 
remarks,  and  the  clear  representations  and 
effective  illustrations  of  important  truths  ; 
and  though  the  circumstance  of  not  hav- 


ing herself  held  all  those  domestic  rela- 
tions which,  by  daily  and  hourly  expe- 
rience give  a  clearer  understanding  of 
them  than  mere  observation  or  the  lonely 
cogitations  of  theoretic  morality  can  sug- 
gest, the  subject  has  evidently  been  deeply 
studied,  and  there  appears  little  or  none 
of  that  dogmatical  presumption  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Miss  Martineau.  If  from 
her  peculiar  position  in  society  she  gives 
in  many  cases  a  one-sided  view,  she  is  on 
the  other  hand  careful  to  present  her  own 
opinions  without  violently  or  illiberally 
attacking  those  of  other  people  ;  and  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  follow  a  train  of  rea- 
soning in  which  we  perceive  an  earnestness 
of  purpose  that  will  inevitably  reach  at 
truth  in  some  form. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  headed 
"Old  and  Young  at  School,"  in  which 
the  common  notion  that  education  is  the 
privilege  of  the  young,  reaching  only  to  a 
certain  age,  is  very  agreeably  controverted, 
and  that  of  continued  advancement  through 
life  set  up  in  its  stead.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  Miss  Martineau  brings  forward 
examples  from  within  her  own  knowledge, 
which,  though  few,  and  opposed  to  the 
common  aspect  of  old  age,  she  considers 
suflScient  to  prove  that  education  might 
always  iro  on   "  to  the  extreme  limit  of 

Perhaps  more  frequent  illustrations 
might  occur  of  so  delightful  a  theory, 
could  the  belief  in  it,  and  the  consequent 
energy  arising  from  such  a  belief,  be  gen- 
erally established. 

On  this  broad  basis,  that  old  and  young 
are  children  together,  and  to  be  educated 
together,  Miss  Martineau  proceeds  to  set 
forth  her  views  of  household  education. 

Pursuing  the  question  of  what  should 
be  the  aim  of  education,  our  author  is  met 
at  once  by  a  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any 
practical  conclusion  in  the  diversity  of 
opinion  in  different  nations  and  individuals, 
each  having  a  standard  of  its  own  which 
would  be  followed  by  no  other ;  to  obviate 
which  difficulty,  she  suggests,  as  the  only 
safe  and  wise  course,  **  to  bring  out  and 
strengthen  all  the  powers  given  to  every 
human  being,"  which,  as  we  think,  should 
be  applied  generally  rather  than  individ- 
ually; since  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
natural  qualities  of  an  individual  would,  in 
some  cases,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  for 
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the  horticulturist  to  exhaust  his  efforts 
indiscriminately  upon  crer^  Bpontaneous 
growth  in  the  field  of  his  labor.  It  is  the 
part  of  prudence  before  expending  paina 
upon  nn  object,  to  Rscertttin  iu  precise  and 
relative  value. 

The  question  neit  arises.  What  are  the 
educalioniil  powers  of  the  human  being  1 
Of  the  cduGUtioD  of  the  liinhs  and  senses 
Miss  UartincHu  says  little  tliat  lias  not 
been  ofLeu  suid  before.  Of  the  right  ex- 
ercise and  trwnbg  of  the  capacity  for 
pleasure  and  paJn,  she  thus  earnestly  cx- 
jiresses  herself — "  Of  all  the  solemn  con- 
siderations involved  ia  Iho  groat  work  of 
edueatiun,  none  is  so  awful  as  this." 
Eeadily  do  the  sweet-  and  bitter  rcmcm- 
bniiicCs  uf  cliildhi  10 J  ijear  testimony  to 
an  opinion  carried  out  hy  such  common 
experiuRce,  and  it  may  be  easily  believed, 
OS  an  old  author  has  long  ago  supposed, 
thai  tlie  difference  in  capacity  among  men 
ullimiitely  depends  on  their  original  power 
of  ft^eling  pleasure  and  jialn. 

"Tlie  man  who  feels  most  pleasure  in  put- 
ting branily  inio  liis  stomncli.  or  in  any  otiier 
way  Ratifying  his  nerves  of  sensation,  is  a 
ine^  bcnsL  One  who^e  cliief  ptessiire  is  in 
the  exercise  of  the  limbs,  and  wbo  plnys  witii- 
oul  any  exercise  of  the  mind,  is  a  more  harm' 
less  sort  of  aalmal,  lilco  the  kmb  in  tlie  Geld, 
cr  titc  awalliiw  akiniiuiiig  over  meaJow  or  pool. 
Hy  wlioss  lieliglit  is  lo  represent  nature  Jjj 
painting,  or  to  build  edifices  by  some  beautiful 
idea,  or  to  echo  feelinps  ia  music,  ia  of  an  ira- 
measuraliy  higber  orier.  Higher  still  is  he 
who  is  chanuM  by  thought,  above  every  tbing 
— wlinse  understanding  gives  liim  more  satis- 
faction than  any  other  power  be  lias.  Higber 
still  is  lie  wbo  is  never  so  bappy  as  when  he  Is 
making  otbor  people  happy — when  he  is  re- 
lieving pain,  and  giving  pleasure  to  two  or 
tliree,  or  more  people  about  bim.  Higher  yet 
is  he  whose  ebicf  joy  it  it  to  1at>or  at  great  and 
eternal  thouglits,  in  which  lies  bound  up  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  nation,  and  perhaps  a 
wliole  world,  at  a  future  time  when  lie  will  be 
mouldering  in  ills  grace.  Any  man  wlio  is 
capable  of  this  joy,  anil  at  the  same  time  of 
spreading  comfort  ami  pleaanre  among  the  few 
who  live  round  about  him,  is  the  noblest  bnman 
being  we  can  conceive  of.  Ue  is  also  the 
happiest.  It  is  true  that  hia  capacity  for  pain 
is  exercised  and  enlarged,  as  well  as  his  power 
of  feeling  pleasure.  But  what  pains  such  a 
man  is  tlie  vice,  and  folly,  and  misery  of  his 
fellow-men;  and  lie  knows  that  tliese  must 
raeU  away  hereafter  in  llie  light  of  Ihc  great 
ideas  which  he  perceives  lo  be  in  store  for 
them;  whils  hia  pleasure  being  in  the  faith  of 


a  better  future,'  is  as  vivid  and  as  tun  ai  pM 
IhougUtB  arc  clear  and  eternal.*' 

Enlarging  upon  the  aim  of  parenU  t9 
educate  their  children  in  Accdroance  «ilk 
the  opinion  of  society  in  tfivir  ava  tiotf 
and  country,  we  ais  brought  to  cosuidff 
the  law  of  opinion,  which,  howerer  bcfte- 
ficial  as  a  means  affixing  educiuiomd  lira, 
appears  to  he  the  great  stimititing'lilodt  (0 
their  improvement.  TrVe  extract  the  fol- 
lowing— 

"There  are  certainly  Hiodooa  now  firm 
and  meditating,  who  do  not  canaidcr  thai  mn 
are  so  good  as  iboy  niif;ht  U>,  while  thev  tliict 
no  hann  of  lying  and  alcnlins,  and  v\>a  vi 
BOtti'  for  the  EUprrstition  which  maltcs  il  sa 
unpardonable  crime  to  hurl  li  caw.  ThCTaait 
men  among  the  Auierloans  wlio  arc  tiAat  a 
renose  of  mind,  and  moilerntion  of  desirtt  lo 
wbiehtbe  majority  of  tlieir  conntrjnniRi.iKifr 
sensilile.  And  so  it  ia  in  onr  eonalty.  V* 
are  all  agreed,  from  end  to  end  of  sociei*.  Au 
TrutliTumaM,  Iniei^rlty,  Cuarwe,  Punt;,  l> 
dnetry,  llenovnlcnce,  ami  a  spirit  of  memM* 
for  mcred  tilings  are  incxprcaaibly  iiiMlt 
and  excellenl.  Itut  when  it  eoimia  bt  At 
qTio«iio[i  of  the  dogrM  of  these  mj  tUMt 
which  It  Is  desirable  to  attain,  h-»  Binl  thi  & 
ferenoe  between  the  opinion  of  Um  mMf  aid 
that  of  the  higlier  few.  A  being  who  bi 
these  gaariiies  in  the  highest  dcgrc*  cuoU  M 
^et  on  in  our  exislingvHocioiy  without  ctwtic 
inlo  conflict  with  our  law  of  apiniou  at  slinal 
every  aiep.  If  he  were  perfectly  IrotlifuLto 
mast  say  and  do  things  in  the  coane  ol  hi 
business  which  would  make  him  WDndrnd  U 
and  disliked;  he  might  be  unable  to  takru 
oath,  or  enter  into  any  aort  of  vow,  or  ivll  til 
goods  prosperoasly,  or  keep  ou  goai  wnn 
with  bad  neighbora.  If  be  wore  perffrdt 
honorable  and  ceoerous,  lie  might  fiiM  S  iai- 
poisible  to  trade  or  labor  on  tlio  compeObn 
principle,  and  might  thus  find  him«clf  hr l|iJ«* 
and  despised  among  a  busy  and  weaIth-l•>IlIt^ 
ing  society.  If  he  were  perfectly  coumjwDafc 
he  might  tind  himself  spurned  for  cowammA 
declining  to  go  to  war  or  ti^'ht  a  dud.  If  te 
were  perfecily  pure,  ha  might  find  Innueif  tf 
buked  and  pitied  for  avoiding  a  loercemf] 
marriage,  and  entering  upon  one  which  briap 
with  it  no  advantage  of  connedion  or  ui—f 
If  the  same  purity  ehonld  lead  him  to  m«  W 
though  the  \-irtue  of  chastity  cannot  bea)»  I 
rated,  it  lias,  for  low  purposes,  been  n^*  ' 
prominent  as  to  interfere  with  othen  quiirM 
imporlanl ;  if  lie  should  see  bow  ihus  a  i«9 
propoition  of  the  girlhood  of  Engtinl  " 
plunged  into  sin  and  ahame,  and  tlicn  exdaU 
from  ail  justice  and  mercy:  if,  seeing  lhi»iH 
is  jnat  and  merciful  to  tlia  fallen,  it  is  proWk 
thsX  his  own  respectability  will  be  impackifc 
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and  that  some  stain  of  impurity  will  be  upon  his 
name.  If  he  is  perfectly  industrious,  strenu- 
oasiy  employing  his  various  faculties  upon 
important  objects,  he  will  be  called  an  idler  in 
comparison  with  those  who  work  in  only  one 
narrow  track ;  as  an  eminent  author  of  our 
time  was  accused  by  the  housemaid,  who  was 
for  ever  dusting  the  house,  of  *  wasting  his 
time  a-writing  and  reading  so  much.'  Just  so 
the  majority  of  men  who  have  one  sort  of  work 
to  do,  accuse  him  of  idleness  who  has  more 
directions  for  his  industry  than  they  can  com- 
prehend. If  he  is  perfectly  benevolent,  he 
cannot  hope  to  be  considered  a  prudent,  orderly, 
quiet  member  of  society.  He  will  be  either  in- 
cessantly spreading  himself  abroad,  and  spend- 
ing himself  in  the  service  of  all  about  him,  or 
maturing  in  retirement  some  plan  of  rectifica- 
tion which  will  be  troublesome  to  existing  in- 
terests. If  he  be  perfectly  reverent  in  soul, 
looking  up  to  the  loAiest  subjects  of  human 
contemplation  with  an  awe  too  deep  and  true 
to  admit  any  mixture  of  either  levity  or  super- 
stition, he  will  probably  be  called  an  infidel ; 
or,  at  least,  a  dangerous  person,  for  not  pas- 
sively accepting  the  sayings  of  men  instead  of 
searching  out  the  truth  by  the  faithful  use  of 
his  own  powers. 

*•  Thus  we  see  how  in  our  own,  as  in  every 
other  society,  the  law  of  opinion  as  to  what 
men  should  be,  agrees  in  the  large,  general 
points  of  character  with  the  ideas  of  the  wisest, 
while  there  are  great  differences  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  men's  lives." 


Under  certain  circumstances  this  may 
be  true  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  difficult 
to  believe,  that  a  man  passing  through 
society  with  an  honorable,  just,  truthful, 
and  courageous  spirit,  an  industrious,  be- 
nevolent raan,  would,  by  the  better  portion 
of  society,  be  regarded  as  mercenary,  idle, 
or  dangerous  ;  or  that  *'  the  majority  of 
men"  either  would  not  comprehend,  or 
would  censure  him.  It  is  pretense  that 
society  contends  against,  and  not  virtue, 
however  exalted  above  itself  the  standard. 
Nevertheless,  though  some  of  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  peculiar  tenets  may  be  perceived  to 
give  a  strong  undertone  to  the  coloring  of 
her  remarks,  there  are  few  who  would  not 
recognize  their  general  truth  of  outline  ; 
few  who  woulH  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
her  in  that  argument  which  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  when,  by  right  educa- 
tion, the  best  points  of  opinion  shall  be 
accorded  with,  a  day  will  come  *'  when 
the  law  of  opinion  will,  itself,  be  greatly 
ennobled." 

Differences  have  always  existed  in  re- 


gard to  the  class  of  society  in  which  ed- 
ucation may  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Commencing  with  extremes, 
our  author  gives  two  strongly  contrasted 
sketches  of  the  royal  child  and  the  pauper, 
and  finally  fixes  upon  the  condition  of  the 
artisan  as  most  favorable,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wisest  statesman,  or  physician, 
or  lawyer,  are  said  to  be  only  accidentally 
if  at  all  better  for  his  advantages.  Of  the 
condition  of  the  artisan  she  speaks  thus — 

"  That  condition  affords  the  meeting  point  of 
book-knowledge,  and  that  which  is  derived 
from  personal  experience.  Every  day's  labor 
of  hand  and  eye  is  a  page  opened  in  the  best 
of  books — the  universe.  When  duly  done,  this 
lesson  leaves  time  for  the  other  motlmd  of  in- 
struction, by  books.  Durinjj  the  day-hours, 
the  earnest  pupil  learns  of  Nature  by  the  les- 
sons she  jjives  in  the  mcllinfx  fire,  the  rusliinsr 
water,  the  unseen  wind,  the  plastic  metal  or 
clay,  the  variegated  wood  or  marble,  the  de- 
licate cotton,  silk,  or  wool ;  and  at  evening  he 
learns  of  men — of  the  wise  and  genial  men 
who  have  delivered  the  best  parts  of  their 
minds  in  books,  and  made  of  them  a  sort  of 
ethereal  vehicle,  in  which  thoy  can  come  at  a 
call  to  visit  any  secret  mind  which  desires 
communion  with  them.  And  this  privilege  of 
double  instruction  is  one  which  extends  to  the 
whole  household  of  the  chief  pupil.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  artisan  are  happily  appointed,  with- 
out room  for  doubt,  to  toil  like  their  father; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  they  will 
share  his  opportunity  and  his  respect  for  book- 
knowledge." 

Against  this  conclusion  we  think  it  may 
be  argued  that  persons  of  eminence  or 
greatness  have  rarely  arisen  from  this  con- 
dition, but  are  more  commonly  the  de- 
scendants of  men  of  studious  habits,  the 
sons  of  literary  and  professional  men,  who, 
living  more  at  home,  are  thereby  enabled 
to  give  their  children  a  decided  advantage. 
The  child  of  the  merchant  also  has  ad- 
vantages in  beinjj  brought  more  into  con- 
tact  with  mankind.  If  the  child  of  the 
artisan  "  sees  what  a  privilege  and  re- 
creation reading  is  to  his  fiither,  and  thus 
grows  up  with  a  reverence  and  love  for 
that  great  resource,"  still  better,  surely, 
does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the 
child  of  the  man  of  letters.  In  the  father's 
house,  and  under  the  mother's  eve,  are 
received  by  the  child  the  important  les- 
sons, the  strong  bias,  which  decides  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  future  man. 
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And  nhat  leisure  has  tlie  artisan  to  ed- 
ucate Lis  fttmily  ?  Wlint  leisure,  allowing 
tliat  he  possesses  the  ability,  to  tench  his 
obildren  to  reason  accurately,  to  generalize 
their  ideas,  or  apply  iLcir  observations  to 
principles  V 

It  la  the  man  of  literary  acquirement, 
social  habits,  and  comparative  leisure,  who 
b  enabled  to  give  his  children  the  best 
view  of  society,  and  the  most  enlarged 
ideas  of  friendship  and  jusliue.  A  yuung 
man  going  out  into  the  world,  having  been 
properly  aided  in  his  education  by  Buch  a 
father,  is  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
real  life.  Ho  will  distinguish  between 
pleasure  and  bappiness,  and  will  not  lose 
the  relish  of  domestic  enjoyment.  He  will 
feel  the  judicioua  influences  of  his  youth 
acting  upon  the  daily  experience  of  his 
manhood  ;  and,  mingled  as  they  must  be 
with  the  endearing  recoUeclions  of  paren- 
tal love,  they  will  act  as  an  cver^inereBs- 
ing  stimulus  to  exertion. 

"  The  daily  handicraft  iiiteroourse  with 
neighbors,  ruiBors  from  the  world  with- 
out, hourly  dulies,  books,  worship,  the 
face  of  the  country  or  llie  action  of  the. 
town ;  all  these  incitements,  all  this  mate- 
mi,"  says  Miss  Marlineau,  "  are  offered  to 
the  thoughtful  artisan  more  fully  and  im- 
partially than  to  such  below  or  above  him 
as  are  hedged  in  by  ignorance  or  by  nristo- 
crntic  seclusion."  Granted.  Ifwe  take  the 
example  of  the  "  thoughtful"  individual  in 
opposition  toone  ■'  hedgedin  by  ignorance," 
the  side  of  advantage  is  evident  enough  in 
any  condition;  '  but  such  an  eitamplo 
proves  nothbg  in  ftivor  of  any  class  ;  and 
when  wo  concede  that  the  middle  classes 
in  genera]  have  a  better  chance  than  the 
loivest  and  highest,  Jt  is  as  much  as  the 
testimony  of  experience  will  warrant. 

A  chapter  upon  the  effect  produced  in 
a  family  by  the  birth  of  an  infant,  though 
not  bearing  strongly  upon  the  main  sub- 
ject, is  so  gracefully  introduced  that  we 
cannot  forbear  a  quotation  : 

"  We  may  be  perverse  in  onr  notions,  and 
mistsken  in  our  ways ;  but  there  are  some  great 
natural  bleseings  which  we  cannot  refuse.  I 
reckon  it  a  greul  natural  blessing  that  the  main 
events  of  humon  life  are  common  to  ail,  and 
that  it  is  out  of  tlie  power  of  msD  lo  spoil  Ihe 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  them.  Sirtb,  love, 
and  death,  are  l>eyond  the  reach  of  man's  per- 
lersCDesa.    They  come  differently  to  the  wise 


and  the  fooIiEh,  the  wickinl  and  like  pure ;  Im 
they  come  alike  to  the  rieli  and  Ihe  poor.  Tot 
infant  finds  as  warm  a  bosom  in  u '    '  ' 
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bride  and  bridegroom  know  the  bliu  nf  b 
all  the  world  to  each  other,  bb  well  iu  llbtir 
Sunday  walk  in  the  fields  as  \a  the  park  u(  • 
royal  castle.  And  wben  ihe  nioiirncn  •Un^ 
witliiu  the  inclosurc  where  "  rich  nnd  pcor  !ii 
down  together,"  death  is  the  tamf.  ni  noi 
Bweet  mvstery  to  all  the  ebildrv'n  of  niuittl'l;. 
whctlier  they  be  elsewhere  the  lowly  or  tai 

This  is  beautiful  and  sensible ;  but  om 
might  almost  doubt  the  entire  soundota 
of  a  mind  which,  looking  buck  to  tha  tgt 
of  nine  years,  can  call  up  rccoUcctioiw  » 
remarkable  as  are  related  in  the  followu^' 

"  I  well  reraembrr  that  Ihe  Mronjest  fMllnfi 
I  ever  entertained  towards  aov  human  bfiaj 
were  towards  a  fister,  bora  when  I  wa  tue 
Tears  old.  I  doubi  wlietlier  any  »T«it  In  aif 
life  ever  exerted  so  strone  nn  cdiicalioiu]  it- 
flueneeoverme  aa  her  birth.  The  ntMkta 
excited  in  me  were  over w  holm in^  Ckt  iEm* 
two  years ;  and  I  recall  Iheui  rh  vtvidU  una 
now,  when  I  see  her  with  a  child  nf'hrrMn 
in  her  arms.  I  threw  myself  on  m^  kMO 
many  times  in  a  day,  to  thank  Cod  Uul  tn 
perniiited  me  to  see  the  gmwih  of  a  biMU 
being  from  the  beginning.  I  l«*pc<]  (vma; 
bed  gaily  every  morning  as  this  thuoghtkuH' 
upon  uic  with  t!ie  morning  li^lit  Ilainit  i^ 
my  leoeous  willioul  niiaajng  u  wurd  lor  nu} 
months,  that  I  might  be  worthy  lo  walclt  ha 
In  the  nursery  during  my  pluy  hours.  I  oaJ 
to  sit  on  a  alool  opposilo  to  her  as  rhrwM 
asleep,  with  a  Bible  on  my  knees,  Iqiaf  ■ 
make  out  how  a  creature  like  ihia  migtl  b« 
from  '  strength  to  strength,'  till  i\  bwUH  it< 
Clirial." 

If  this  be  the  coloring  of  siaiple  tratk 
Miss  Martineau'a  mind  wiis  assurtdlr  d 
very  early  development ;  and  well  iiu;{b 
her  parents  have  had,  us  she  aflifM, 
"  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  paasiMU  Ml 
emotions  that  were  working  within  ha 

All  parents  have  had  experience,  nnn 
or  less,  of  the  mistakes  which  b^  bi 
fallen  upon,  in  conscientiously  CATTjvxtd 
the  long-established  maxim  that  oixAiam 
is  the  first  virtue  of  childhpod  ;  a  raMiB« 
evidently  founded  in  necesMty,  good  ait 
and  moral  right,  that  such  mistakes  bv 
been  made,  lamented,  and  made  uff^ 
generation  after  geDeratton,  «iu«tf 
amendment,  as  unavoidable  evils  t"  ^ 
borne   with    Christian    aifinitw"   ivtf 
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than  overcome  by  reason  and  energy ; 
and  the  grand  mistake  is  not  in  the  maxim 
itself  as  false,  but  in  its  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  the  end  of  breaking  down  the 
will. 

Our  author  relates  a  remarkable  fact 
lUostrative  of  this,  derived,  however,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  from  an  authority  somewhat 
doubtful.  Such  an  occurrence,  if  not  mis- 
represented or  exaggerated,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  become  notorious,  and  to 
spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the  university 
where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred. 

**  When  I  was  in  America,  I  knew  a  gentle- 
man who  thought  it  his  first  duty  to  break  the 
wills  of  his  children ;  and  he  set  about  it  zeal- 
ously and  early.  He  was  a  clergyman,  and 
President  of  an  University;  the  study  of  his 
life  had  been  the  nature  and  training  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  following  is  the  way  he 
cbo8e>  misled  by  a  false  and  cruel  religion  of 
fear,  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  great  faculty 
of  will.  An  infant  of  (I  think)  about  eleven 
months  old  was  to  be  weaned.  A  piece  of 
bread  was  offered  to  the  babe,  and  the  babe 
turned  away  from  it.  Its  father  said  that  it 
was  necessary  to  break  down  the  rebellious 
will  of  every  child  for  once ;  tliat  if  done  early 
enough,  once  would  suffice  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  right  and  kind  to  take  this  early  occasion  in 
the  instance  of  this  child.  The  child  was 
therefore  to  be  compelled  to  eat  the  bread.  A 
dress-maker  in  the  house  saw  the  process  go  on 
through  the  whole  day,  and  became  so  dread- 
fully interested  that  she  could  not  go  away  at 
night  till  the  matter  was  finished.  Of  course, 
the  bit  of  bread  became  more  and  more  the 
subject  of  disgust,  and  then  of  terror  to  the 
infant,  the  more  it  was  forced  upon  its  atten- 
tion. Hours  of  crying,  shrieking  and  moaning 
were  followed  by  its  ^ing  shut  up  in  a  closet. 
It  was  brought  out  by  candle-light,  stretched 
helpless  across  the  the  nurse's  arms,  its  voice 
lost,  its  eyes  sunk  and  staring,  its  muscles 
shrunk,  its  appearance  that  of  a  dying  child. 
It  was  now  near  midnight  The  bit  of  bread 
was  thrust  into  the  powerless  hand  ;  no  resist- 
ance was  offered  by  the  unconscious  sufferer ; 
and  the  victory  over  the  evil  powers  of  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  was  declared  to  be  gained. 
The  dress-maker  went  home,  bursting  with 
grief  and  indignation,  and  told  the  story  ;  and 
when  the  President  went  abroad  the  next 
morning,  he  found  the  red  brick  walls  of  the 
university  covered  with  chalk  portraits  of  him- 
self holding  up  a  bit  of  bread  before  his  babe. 
The  affair  made  so  much  noise  that  he  was, 
after  some  time,  coinpelled  to  publish  a  justifi- 
cation of  himself.  Tins  justification  amounted 
to  what  was  well  understood  throughout ;  that 
ha  conscientiously  believed  it  his  duty  to  take 


an  early  opportunity  to  break  the  child's  will, 
for  its  own  sake.  There  remained  for  his 
readers  the  only  wonder  where  he  could  find 
in  the  book  of  Glad  Tidings  so  cruel  a  contra- 
diction of  that  law  of  love  which  stands  written 
on  every  parent's  heart. " 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  a  subject  surrounded  by  such  deep 
responsibilities  as  the  will  of  a  human  be- 
ing. It  is  a  mighty  power  given  by  God, 
too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with,  too  noble 
to  be  broken ;  a  power  to  be  directed,  not 
destroyed.  All  summary  methods  of 
punishment  are  like  quack  medicines,  that 
keep  back  the  disease  for  a  time,  only  to 
break  out  with  greater  violence  in  the 
end ;  or  if  successful  in  exterminating  it, 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  laying  the  foundation 
of  other  and  more  dangerous  maladies. 
"  The  only  government,"  says  an  admired 
author  of  our  own  country  "  that  touches 
the  springs  gf  action,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances controls  them,  is  self-government.*' 
Self-government,  then,  is  what  parents 
must  endeavor  to  teach  ;  not  by  harshness 
and  not  in  haste,  but  by  the  use  of  gen- 
tleness, judgment  and  patience — by  slow 
and  gradual  approach.  It  is  freedom  and 
not  constraint  that  developes  the  charac- 
ter most  healthily ;  that  floats  about  it 
like  an  atmosphere,  nouris-hing  and  ex- 
panding its  growth,  and  causing  it  to  reach 
ever  upward,  rejoicing  in  fruitfulness  and 
strength.  "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree*s  inclined.**  It  is  this  bending  of  the 
twig  that  we  protest  against.  Moral  edu- 
cation, in  many  points,  consists  not  so 
much  in  active  culture  as  in  a  watchful 
care  to  preserve  the  young  tree  in  its 
original  freshness,  and  by  warding  off  ex- 
traneous hinderances,  tending  to  impede 
the  growth,  or  incline  the  tree,  secure  to 
it  the  natural  upward  tendency  designed 
by  the  Creator. 

We  come  next  to  the  qualities  of  Hope 
and  Fear.  Hope  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
our  earliest  and  strongest  capacities. 
From  the  wholly  sensuous  hope  of  the 
infant,  impatient  for  its  food,  the  subse- 
quent longings  of  vanity  after  praise  and 
of  ambition  after  fame,  to  the  faith  which 
looks  toward  what  is  highest  and  most 
enduring.  The  proper  training  of  this 
faculty  till  it  arrives  at  the  power  of  faith, 
depends  upon  the  objects  presented ;  and 
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according  to  our  author,  "  Every  hour  is 
the  right  time  to  cherish  it."  It  can  only, 
however,  be  exalted  by  very  slow  degrees, 
and  the  danger  seems  to  lie  in  the  habit, 
so  natural  to  a  loving  mother,  of  bringing 
forward  too  frequently  so  ready  and  i)leas- 
ing  a  stimulus,  thereby  causing  existence 
to  become  insipid  without  it. 

Fearfulness  in  children  is  usually 
guarded  against,  and  repressed  by  the 
strongest  effort.  There  are  few  who  do 
not  fully  realize  its  evil  consequences ;  its 
beneficial  tendencies  are  probably  less 
considered.  "A  child,"  says  Miss  Mar- 
tineau, "  who  has  never  known  fear 
can  liave  no  power  of  imagination,  no 
wonder,  no  impulse  of  Hfe,  no  awe,  no 
veneration."  "Such  a  case,"  she  contin- 
ues, "  probably  does  not  exist  except  in 
cases  of  idiocy."  This  is  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  education,  regarding  which  all 
parents  feel  so  great  an  interest,  that 
we  are  induced  to  make  a  quotation  of 
some  length. 

"  The  least  favorable  case  is  that  of  the 
apatlietic  child.     When  it  appears  indifferent 
to  whatever  may  happen  to  it,  and  shrinks  from 
nothing,  it  must  be  as  incapable  of  hope  and 
enjoyment  as  of  fear,  and  there  must  be  somc- 
thin<jf  jimiss  in  its  heahli — in  its  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  and  its  health  is  what  must  be  looked  to 
first,     it  must  be  well  nourished  and  amused  ; 
its  perceptive  faculties  must  be  exorcised,  and 
every  sort  of  activity  must  be  encouraged.     If 
this  succeeds,  and  its  feelincrs  begin   to  show 
themselves,  fear  will  come  with  the  rest ;  and 
then  its  education  in  that  respect  must  begin. 
IJut  it  must  over  bo  carofiillv  remembered  that 
fear  often  puts  on  the  aipearnuco  of  apathy, 
especially  in  a  proud  child.     No  creature  is  so 
iiiten.^ely  re.served  as  a  proud  and  timid  child  ; 
and  the  cases  are  few  in  which  the  parents 
know   anything  of  the   agonies   of  its    little 
iieart,  the  .-pasnis  of  its  nerves,  the  soul-sick- 
ness of  its  days,  the  horrors  of  its  nights.     It 
iiides  its  miseries  under  an  appearance  of  indif- 
ference or  obstinacy,  till  its  habitual  terror  im- 
pairs  its  health,  or  drives  it  into  a  temper  of 
defiance  or  recklessness.     I   can   speak  with 
some  certainty  of  this,  from   my  own  experi- 
ence.     1  was  a.s  timid  a  child  as  ever  v/as 
born ;  yet  nobody  knew,  or  could  know,  the 
extent  of  this  timidity  ;  for  though  abundantly 
open  about  everything  else,  I  was  as  secret  as 
the  grave  about  this.     I  had  a  dream  at  four 
years  old  which  terrified  me  to  such  an  excess 
that  I  cannot  now  recall  it  without  a  heating  of 
the  heart.     I  could  not  look  up  at  the  sky  on 
a  clear  night;  for  I  felt  as  if  it  was  only  just 
above  the  tree-tops,  and  must  crush   me.     I 


could  not  cross  the  yard  except  at  a  nin,  from 
a  sort  of  feeling,  with  no  real  belief,  that  a 
bear  was  after  me.    The  horrors  of  my  nights 
were  inexpressible.     The  main  terror,  how- 
ever,  was  a  magic  lantern  which  we  were 
treated  with  once  a  year,  and  sometimes  twice. 
We  used  to  talk  of  this  exhibition  as  a  prodi- 
gious pleasure ;  and  I  contrived  to  reckon  on  it 
as  such ;  but  I  never  saw  the  white  cloth,  with 
its  circle  of  yellow  light,  without  being  in  a 
cold  perspiration  from  head  to  foot.    One  of 
the  pictures  on  the  slides  was  always  sap- 
pressed  by  my  father,  lest  it  should  frighten  the 
little  ones ;  a  dragon's  head,  vomiting  flames. 
He  little  thought  that  a  girl  of  thirteen  could 
be  terrified  by  this  ;  but  when  I  was  thirteen— 
old  enough  to  be  put  in  charge  of  some  chil- 
dren who  were  to  see  the  magic  lantern — this 
slide  was  exhibited  by  one  of  my  brothera 
among  the  rest.    I  had  found  it  hard  enough 
to  look  and  lauffh  before ;  and  now  I  turned  so 
faint  that  I  could  not  stand,  but  by  grasping  a 
chair.     But  for  the  intensity  of  my  shame,  I 
should  have  dropped.    Much  of  the  benefit  of 
instruction  was  lost  to  me  during  all  the  veaw 
that  I  had  masters ;   my  memory  failed  me 
when  they  knocked  at  the  door,  and  I  couM 
never  ask  a  question,  or  get  voice  to  make  a 
remark.    I  could  never  play  to  my  music  mas- 
ter, or  sinff  with  a  clear  voice  but  when  I  was 
sure  nobody  could  hear  me.     Under  all  this, 
my  health  was  bad ;  my  behavior  was  dogged, 
and  provoking,  and  my  temper  became  for  a 
time  insufferable.     Its  improvement  began  from 
the  year  when  I  first  obtained   some  release 
from    habitual    fear.      During    these    criiical 
years  I  misled  every  body  about  me  by  a  habit 
of  concealment  on  this  one  subject,  which  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  now  have  strength  for  under 
any  inducement  whatever.     Because  I  climbed 
our  apple-tree,  and  ran  along  the  top  of  a  high 
wall,  and  took  great  leaps,  and  was  easily  won 
by  benevolent  strangers,   and. because  1  was 
never  known  to  hint  or  own  myself  afraid.no 
one  suspected  that  fear  was  at  the  bottom  o{ 
the   immovable    indifference     and    apparently 
unfeeling  obstinacy  by  which  I  perplexed  and 
annoyed  everybody  about  me.     I  make  ihe^e 
confessions  willingly,  in  the  hope  ihat  s(»mp  in- 
experienced or  busy  parent  may  be  awakened  by 
them  to  obsen'e  whether  the  seeming  a  pa  thy  of 
a  child  be  really  from  indifference,  or  the  out- 
ward working  of  some  hidden  passion  of  fear."' 

We  enjoy  such  illustrations  as  this; 
brought  from  actual  experience  in  life,  thev 
afford  bright  and  clear  openings  through 
the  shadowy  atmosphere  of  theory.  Our 
author  thus  beautifullv  concludes  : 

"  Let  not  the  parent  be  disheartened,  for  tbe 
noblest  courage  of  man  or  woman  has  often 
grown  out  of  the  excessive  fears  of  the  cliilii- 
It  is  true  the  little  creature  is  destined  to  under- 
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go  many  a  moment  of  a^ny,  many  an  hour  of 
misery,  many  a  day  of  discouragement;  but  all 
this  pain  may  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  attainment  of  such  a  freedom  and  strength 
at  last  as  may  make  it  feel  as  if  it  had  passed 
from  hell  to  heaven.  Think  what  it  must  be 
for  a  being  who  once  scarcely  dared  to  look 
loand  from  fear  of  lights  on  the  ceiling  or 
abadows  on  the  wall,  wno  started  at  the  patter 
of  the  rain,  or  the  rustle  of  the  birds  leaving 
the  spray,  who  felt  suffocated  by  the  breeze 
and  maddened  by  the  summer  lightning,  to  pass 
free,  fearless  and  glad  through  all  seasons  and 
their  change — all  climes  and  their  mysteries 
and  dangers;  to  pass  exhilarated  through 
raffing  seas,  over  glarinfir  deserts,  and  among 
wild  forests !  Think  what  it  must  be  for  a 
creature  who  once  trembled  before  a  new 
voice  or  a  grave  countenance,  and  writhed 
mider  a  laugh  of  ridicule,  and  lied,  at  the  cost 
of  deep  mental  agony,  to  avoid  a  rebuke ;  think 
what  it  must  be  to  such  a  creature  to  find  itself 
at  last  free  and  fearless — enjoying  such  calm 
satisfaction  within  as  to  suffer  nothing  from 
the  ridicule  or  the  blame  of  those  who  do  not 
know  his  mind,  and  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  true  values  of  things  as  to  have  no 
dread  of  sickness  or  poverty,  or  the  world's 
opinion,  because  no  evil  that  can  befall  him  can 
touch  his  peace !  Think  what  a  noble  work  it 
will  be  to  raise  your  trembling  little  one  to  such 
a  condition  as  this,  and  you  will  be  eager  to 
begin  the  task  at  once,  and  patient  and  watch- 
fof  to  continue  it  from  day  to  day  !*' 

Some  hesitation  is  expressed  in  bring- 
iM  forward  Patience  as  one  of  the  powers 
ot  man.  We  should  have  dispensed  more 
willingly  with  any  portion  of  the  volume 
than  with  the  admirable  chapters  in  relation 
to  a  quality  so  often  misunderstood.  Our 
author  contends  that  patience  is  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  **  a  mere  negation  of 
the  organs  of  the  brain."  She  considers 
its  exercise  to  include  a  strong  action  of 
the  mind ;  and  places  it  in  striking  contra- 
distinction to  mere  passivencss. 

"  Patience  is  no  negation.  It  is  the  vigorous 
and  sustained  action,  amidst  outward  stUIness, 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  faculties  with 
which  the  human  being  is  endowed ;  and  pri- 
marily of  its  powers  of  firmness  and  resistance. 
The  man  who  holds  up  his  head,  quiet  and 
serene,  through  a  season  of  unavoidable  pov- 
erty or  undeserved  disgrace,  is  exercising  his 
power  of  firmness  as  vigorously  as  the  general 
who  pursues  his  warfare  without  changre  of 
pnrpose  through  a  long  campaign  ;  and  a  lame 
child,  strong  and  spirited,  who  sits  by  cheer- 
fully to  see  his  companions  leaping  ditches,  is 
or  has  been  engaged  in  as  keen  a  combat  with 
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opposing  forces  as  a  couple  of  pugilists.  In 
the  case  of  the  patient,  the  resolution  and  re- 
sistance are  brought  to  bear  against  invisible 
enemies,  which  are  the  more,  and  not  the  less, 
hard  to  conquer  from  their  assaults  being  made 
in  silence,  and  having  to  be  met  in  the  solitude 
of  the  inner  being.  The  man  patient  under 
poverty  or  disgrace  has  to  carry  on  an  active 
interior  conflict  with  his  baffled  hope,  his 
grieved  domestic  affections,  his  natural  love  of 
ease  and  enjoyment,  his  mortified  ambition,  his 
shaken  self-esteem,  and  his  yearning  after 
sympathy.  And  the  lame  child  among  the 
leapere  has  to  contend  alone  with  most  of  these 
mdrtifications,  and  with  his  stimulating  animal 
spirits  besides.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
passiveness  than  his  state  in  his  hour  of  trial, 
though  he  may  sit  without  moving  a  muscle. 
He  is  putting  down  the  swellings  of  his  little 
heart,  and  taming  his  instincts,  and  rousing  his 
will,  and  searching  out  noble  supports  among 
his  highest  ideas  and  best  feelings — putting  on 
his  invisible  armor  as  eagerly  as  any  hero  whom 
the  trumpet  calls  from  his  rest. 

**  As  patience  includes  strong  action  of  the 
mind,  the  vivacious  child  has  a  much  better 
chance  of  becoming  patient  than  the  passive 
one ;  so  far  are  passiveness  and  patience  from 
being  alike.  Patience  is  indeed  the  natural 
first  step  in  that  self-government  which  is 
essential  to  the  whole  purpose  of  human  life. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
this  self-government;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  firat 
step— the  training  to  patience.  And  the  viva- 
cious child  is  happy  above  the  apathetic  one  in 
being  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  training 
from  the  earliest  moment  that  the  will  is  na- 
turally capable  of  action." 

A  household  in  which  there  are  many 
children  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
especial  trial  of  this  virtue.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau takes  a  more  cheerful  and  active 
view  of  such  domestic  abundance,  and 
considers  it  "  the  finest  opportunity  for  the 
cultivation  of  patience.** 

Out  of  this  subject  arises  that  of  in- 
firmities, most  thoughtfully,  tenderly  and 
judiciously  handled  in  connection.  The 
error  into  which  the  anxious  parent  na- 
turally falls,  of  doing  too  much,  and  thus 
preventing  the  exercise  of  whatever  power 
the  infirm  child  may  possess,  is  strongly 
presented ;  and  it  is  shown  how,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  idiot,  habit  may  be  made 
available,  and  his  deficiency  of  reason  be 
greatly  helped  by  the  family  about  him. 

"  There  is  hardly  a  child  so  young  but  that 
it  can  understand  that  John  does  not  know,  as 
40 
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other  people  do,  when  to  leave  off  eating ;  and 
that  this  is  why  the  proper  quantity  is  set  be- 
fore him,  and  no  more  is  given  ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  little  ones  who  will  refrain  from  asking 
for  more  of  a  eood  thing  at  table  because  John 
is  to  be  trained  not  to  ask  for  more.  If  the  ob- 
ject is  to  make  John  clean  and  tidy,  the  young- 
est will  bear  cold  water,  and  the  trouble  of 
dressing  cheerfully,  that  John  may  see  what 
other  people  do,  and  perhaps  learn  to  imitate 
them.  If  John  ever  sings,  some  little  one  will 
begin  to  sing  when  John  looks  dull ;  and  the 
family  will  learn  as  many  tunes  as  they  can  to 
give  him  a  variety.  He  may  bo  saved  from 
the  misery  of  impatience  by  wise  training — 
by  the  formotion  of  habits  of  quietness,  under 
the  rule  of  steadv,  gentle  authority.  This  may 
often  be  done  ;  but  the  noble  and  sweet  solace 
of  patience  under  his  restrictions  is  not  for 
him :  for  he  is  unconscious,  and  does  not  need 
it.  It  remains  for  those  who  do  need  it — for 
those  who  suffer  for  him  and  by  him — for  the 
father  who  sigrhs  that  his  son  can  never  enjoy 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  toil,  or  the  blessing 
of  a  home — for  the  mother  whose  pillow  is  wet 
with  the  tears  she  sheds  over  her  child's  priva- 
tions— for  the  children  whose  occupations  and 
play  are  disturbed  by  the  poor  brother  who 
wants  their  playthings,  ana  hides  or  spoils 
their  books  or  work.  They  all  have  need  of 
much  patience  ;  and,  under  good  training,  they 
obtain  patience  according  to  their  need.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  I  know  that  the  most  self- 
willed  and  irritable  child  of  such  a  family  may 
learn  never  to  be  angry  with  John,  however 
passionate  at  times  with  others.  Toys  broken 
by  John  are  not  to  be  cried  for ;  work  spoiled 
by  John  is  to  be  cheerfully  done  over  again ; 
and  everybody  is  to  help  to  train  John  not  to  do 
such  mischief  again. 

"Poor  John  knows  nothinor  of  life  and  its 
uses.  He  goes  through  his  share  of  it,  like  one 
walking  in  a  dream,  and  then  passes  away 
without  leave-taking.  He  passes  away  early; 
for  people  in  his  state  rarely  live  very  long. 
Brain  is  the  great  condition  of  life ;  and  an  im- 
perfect brain  usually  brings  early  death.  It 
is  when  he  has  passed  away  that  the  importance 
of  poor  John's  life  becomes  felt  and  under- 
stood. Neighbors  may,  and  do  reasonably,  call 
his  departure  a  blessing;  and  the  parents  and 
brethren  may  and  do  reasonably  feel  it  an  un- 
apeakable  relief  from  anxiety  and  restraint. 
But  they  mourn  him  with  a  degree  of  sorrow 
surprising  to  themselves.  When  the  parents 
mark  the  habits  of  self-government  and  the 
temper  of  cheerful  patience  generated  in  their 
remaining  children,  they  feel  as  if  under  deep 
«*)ligations  to  their  dead  eon  as  the  instrument 
of  this.  And  the  youngest  of  the  tribe  looks 
round  wistfully  for  John,  and  daily  wishes  that 
he  was  here,  to  do  what  he  was  fond  of  do- 
iiSg,  and  enjoy  the  little  pleasures  which  were 
looked  upon  as  particularly  his  own/' 


The  case  of  the  deaf  is  that  in  which 
moral  example  is  considered  most  evidently 
important.     The  advantage  which  other 
children  possess  in  hearing  every  day  the 
"spoken   testimony"  in    favor    of  good 
morals  and  manners,  at  home  and  abroad, 
at  school  and  in  church,  is  limited  in  the 
deaf  child  to  what  it  sees.     Parents  may 
draw  a  useful  lesson  from  the  foUowiDg 
pathetic  picture,  evidently  the  sad  self- 
experience  of  the  author : 

*'  1  have  known  deafness  grow  upon  a  sensitive 
child,  so  gradually  as  never  to  bring  the  moment 
when  her  parents  felt  impelled  to  seek  her  con- 
fidence ;  and  tlie  moment  therefore  never  arri- 
ved.    She   became  gradually  borne  down  in 
health  and  spirits  by  the  pressure  of  her  trouble, 
her  springs  of  pleasure  all  poisoned,  her  tem- 
per irritated  and  rendered  morose,  her  intellec- 
tual pride  puffed  up  to  an  insufferable  haughti- 
ness, and  her  conscience  brought  by  perpetoal 
pain  of  heart  into  a  state  of  trembling  sore- 
ness— all  this,  without  one  word  ever  being 
offered  to  her  by  any  person  whatever  of  sym- 
pathy or  sorrow  about  her  misfortune.    Kow 
and  then,  some  one  made  light  of  it ;  now  and 
then,  some  one  told  her  that  she  mismanaged 
it,  and  gave  advice  which,  being  inapplicable, 
grated  upon  her  morbid  feelings ;  but  no  one 
inquired  what  she  felt,  or  appeared  to  sappose 
that  she  did  feel.     Many  were  anxious  to  snow 
kindness,  and  tried  to  supply  some  of  her  pri- 
vations ;    but  it  was  too  late.     She  was  shut 
up,  and  her  manner  appeared  hard  and  ungra- 
cious, while  her  heart  was  dissolving  in  emo- 
tions.    No  one  knew  when  she  stole  out  of  the 
room,  exasperated  by  the  earnest    talk  and 
merry  laugh  that  she  could  not  share,  that  ehe 
went  to  bolt  herself  into  her  own  room,  and 
sob  on  the  bed,  or  throw  herself  on  her  knees 
to  pray  for  help  or  death.     No  one  knew  of  her 
passionate  longing  to  be  alone  while  she  was, 
for  her  good,  driven  into  society;    nor  how, 
when  by  chance  alone  for  an  hour  or  two,  she 
wasted  the  luxury  by  watching  the  lapse  of  the 
precious  minutes.     And  when  she  grew  hard, 
strict,   and  even  fanatical  in  her  religion,  no 
one  suspected  that  this  was  because  her  reli- 
gion was  her  all — her  soul's  strength  under 
agonies  of  false  shame,  her  wealth  under  her 
privations,  her  refuge  in  her  loneliness;  while 
her  mind  was  so  narrow  as  to  require  that  what 
religion    was    to  her — her   one    pursuit  and 
object — it  should    be  to  everybody  else.    In 
course  of  years,  she,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
trieved herself,  though  conscious  of  irreparable 
mischief  done  to  her  nature.      All  this  while 
many  hearts  were   aching    for   her,  and  the 
minus  of  her  family  were  painfully  occupied  in 
thinking  w-hat  could  be  done  for  her  temper  and 
her  happiness.  Tlie  mistake  of  reserve  was  liie 
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^1^  tiling  they  are  answerable  for ;  a  mistake 
which,  however  mischievous,  was  naturally 
caused  by  the  very  pain  of  their  own  sympathy 
fint,  and  the  reserve  of  the  sufferer  afterwards. ' 

Of  Love,  Miss  Martmeau  supposes  more 
kinds  and  degrees  than  she  conceives  are 
usually  allowed.  First,  "the  passion  of 
love,  as  it  is  called;"  in  illustration  of 
which  she  relates  an  amusing  definition 
given  by  a  child,  who  having  read  of  a 
knight  confining  the  lady  of  his  love  in  a 
castle,  and  givmg  her  everything  she  de- 
sired except  her  liberty,  supposed  that  he 
had  two  loves  for  her  ;  one  that  made  him 
do  almost  everything  she  liked,  and  ano- 
ther that  made  him  want  she  should  do 
what  he  liked.  We  believe  such  love  as 
this  may  he  found  without  going  back  to 
the  days  of  knight-errantry. 

Next  we  have  the  instinctive  love,  such 
as  a  child  may  show  for  toys,  a  man  for 
hifl  horse,  a  young  girl  for  her  canaries,  or 
a  mother  for  the  child  she  spoils.  This, 
the  lowest,  becomes  exalted  by  combination 
with  other  kinds  of  love,  and  especially 
with  benevolence,  which,  acting  indepen- 
dently of  personal  regard,  and  desiring  the 
diflPusion  of  good,  is,  says  our  author, 
"worthy  to  gather  into  itself  all  the 
others."  One  can  hardly  restrain  a  smile 
at  the  philosophical  tone  in  which  these 
emotions  are  discussed. 

Domestic  love,  or  that  which  is  essential 
to  family  happiness,  is  considered  as  of  still 
another  sort,  and  to  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  power  of  a  mother  to  bring  it  into 
action. 

The  last  case  is  that  of  a  human  being 
in  whom  the  power  of  love  has  either  ne- 
ver been  bom,  or  is  naturally  so  weak  as 
to  afford  no  hope,  even  by  the  tenderest 
cultivation,  of  reaching  beyond  mere  kind- 
liness, or,  at  best,  a  general  interest  in  wider 
schemes  of  benevolence.  Whether  any 
such  isolated  being,  so  deficient  in  the  first 
great  principle  of  the  soul,  has  ever  been 
created,  is  with  us  a  point  of  dispute. 
Many  an  example  may  be  found  of  selfish, 
unloving,  and  hence  degraded  beings ;  but 
to  affirm  that  such  an  one  came  into  life 
vfith  a  nature  so  remediless,  would  seem 
as  complete  an  anachronism  as  to  say  he 
was  bom  without  a  soul. 

It  is  not  unusual,  at  least  in  our  country, 
to  hear  a  man,  possessed  of  a  somewhat 


small  development  of  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion, dwelling  upon  that  fact  with  a  certain 
complacency,  as  if  that  deficiency  might 
argue  a  fullness  in  some  organ,  as  he  con- 
ceives, of  more  importance ;  to  such  we 
would  recommend  the  consideration  of  our 
author's  remarks  under  this  head.  She 
says,  "  Among  the  greatest  blessings  that 
are  shared  by  the  whole  of  the  human 
race,  one  of  the  chief  is  the  universal  power 
of  veneration."  Considering  this  faculty, 
like  all  others,  of  unequal  strength  in  dif- 
ferent people,  she  presents  the  following 
contrast  in  the  manner  of  training : 

"  What  the  parent  has  to  do  for  the  child  in 
whom  the  sentiment  of  reverence  appears  dis- 
proportionate, is  to  give  him  power  in  himself, 
in  every  possible  way,  that  he  may  cease  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  power  out  of 
himself  on  every  hand.  If  he  can  become  pos- 
sessed of  power  of  conscience,  his  religious  fear 
will  become  moderated  to  wholesome  awe.  If 
he  can  become  possessed  of  power  of  under- 
standing, the  mysteries  of  Nature  will  stimulate 
instead  of  depressing  his  mind.  If  he  can 
attain  to  power  of  sympathy,  he  will  see  men 
as  they  are,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling  with 
them,  through  all  the  circumstances  of  rank 
and  wealth  which  once  wore  a  false  glory  in 
his  eyes.  If  he  can  attain  a  due  power  of  self- 
reliance,  he  will  leara  that  his  own  wonder- 
ful faculties  and  unbounded  moral  capacities 
should  come  in  for  some  share  of  his  reverence, 
and  be  brought  bravely  into  action  in  the  uni- 
verse, instead  of  being  left  idle  by  the  wayside, 
making  obeisance  incessantly  to  every  thing 
that  passes  by,  while  they  ought  to  be  up  and 
doing.** 

In  regard  of  what  should  be  done  with 
children  of  an  opposite  tendency,  she 
writes  thus : 

**They  must,  at  serious  moments,  lead  his 
mind  higher  than  he  was  aware  it  would  go, 
even  tillit  sinks  under  his  sense  of  ignorance. 
They  must  carry  his  thoughts  down  into  depths 
which  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  where  the  spirit 
of  awe  will  surely  lay  hold  upon  him.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  child  who  cannot  be 
impressed  with  a  serious,  plain  account  of  some 
of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  with  a  report,  ever 
so  meagre,  of  the  immensity  of  the  heavens, 
whose  countless  stars,  the  least  of  which  we 
cannot  understand,  are  forever  moving,  in 
silent  mystery,  before  our  eyes.  I  do  not 
believe  tnere  are  many  children  that  niuy  not 
be  deeply  impressed  by  the  ffreat  mystery  of 
brute  life,  if  their  attention  be  duly  fixed  upon  it. 
Let  the  carelest  and  confident  chUd  be  familiar- 
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ized,  not  only  with  the  ant  and  the  bee  for  their 
wonderful  instinct,  but  with  all  living  creatures 
as  inhabitants  of  the  same  world  as  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  a  world  of  their  own, 
as  we  have ;  a  world  of  ideas,  and  emotions, 
and  pleasures,  which  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever about — any  more  than  they    know  the 
world  of  our  minds.    I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  child  who  would  not  look  up  with  awe  to  a 
man  who  had  done  a  noble  act — saved  another 
from  fire  or  drowning,  or  told  the  truth  to  his 
own  loss  or  peril,  or  visited  the  sick  in  plague- 
time,  or  the  guilty  in  jail.      I  do  not  befieve 
there  is  any  child  who  would  not  look  up  with 
awe  to  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  wise  be- 
yond others ;   to  have  seen  far  countries ;   to 
have  read  books  in  many  languages ;   or  to 
have  made  discoveries  among  the  stars,   or 
about  how  earth,  air,  and  water  are  made.    If 
it  be  so,  who  is  there  that  may  not  be  impress- 
ed at  last  by  the  evident  truth  that  all  that  men 
have  yet  known  and  done  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  remains  to  be  known  and  done ; 
that  the  world-wide  traveller  is  but  the  bird  flit- 
ting round  the  nest ;  that  the  philosopher  is  but 
as  the  ant  which  spends  its  little  life  in  bring- 
ing home  half  a  dozen  grains  of  wheat ;  and 
that  the  most  benevolent  man  is  grieved  that  he 
can  do  so  little  for  the  solace  of  human  misery, 
feeling  himself  like  the  child  who  tries  to  wipe 
away  his  brother's  tears,  but  cannot  heal  his 
ffrief  ?  Who  is  there  tnat  cannot  be  impressed 
by  the  grave  pointing  out  of  the  mystery  of  life, 
and  the  vastness  of  knowledge  which  lie  around 
and  before  him ;   and  by  the  example  of  him 
who  did  none  but  noble  and  generous  deeds, 
and  bore  the  fiercest  suflferings,  and  felt  con- 
tempt for  nothing  under  heaven  ?     How  can  it 
but  excite  reverence  to  show  that  he,  even 
he,  was  himself  full  of  reverence,  and  incapa- 
ble of  contempt?" 

On  the  all-important  moral  quality  of 
truthfulness,  our  author  speaks  largely  and 
well.  She  rejects  the  belief  that  some  are 
by  nature  constitutionally  or  hereditarily 
untruthful,  and  on  the  contrary  assumes 
that  the  great  requisite,  the  perception  of 
moral  truth,  exists  in  all.  The  perception 
of  the  utility  alone  of  this  virtue  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  of  general  interest ;  and 
parents,  in  their  desire  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  children,  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  cultivation 
of  truth  depends  more  upon  example  than 
precept. 

Of  the  still  nobler  power  of  conscien- 
tiousness there  exists  no  such  doubt  as  in 
regard  to  truth.  The  universal  endow- 
ment of  men  with  this  power  is  considered 
the  true  bond  of  brotherhood  of  the  hu- 


man race,  and,  say^  our  author,  "  while 
men  in  different  parts  and  ages  of  the 
world  differ  widely  as  to  what  is  right, 
they  all  have  something  in  them  which 
prompts  them  to  do  what  they  believe  to 
be  right." 

With  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  conclude 
the  chapters  upon  the  moral  qualities; 
and  in  commencing  upon  the  intellectual, 
their  connection  and  mutual  dependence 
are  supposed  to  be  absolutely  inseparable; 
and  that  the  intellect  of  a  human  being 
cannot  be  of  a  hi^h  order  if  the  moral  na- 
ture is  low  and  feeble,  and  the  moral 
state  cannot  be  a  lofty  one  when  the  intel- 
lect is  torpid. 

The  assertion  that  '*  the  number  is  much 
larger  of  children  who  do  not  go  to  school 
than  of  those  who  do,''  may  be  applicable 
within  the  scope  of  Miss  Martineau's  ob- 
servation ;  with  us  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 
American  children  are  generally  sent  to 
school,  and  oftentimes  too  early.    One  oC 
our  national  traits  is  an  impatience  of  slow- 
ness of  development;  and   the  ardently 
progressive  principle  is  exhibited  in  an  m- 
judicious  pushing  of  a  child's  faculties. 
Miss  Martineau  advises  that  the  first  in- 
tellectual training  of  a  child  should  con- 
sist rather  in  amusement  than  in  express 
teaching,   which    should    afterwards   be 
brought  on  gradually  and  gently,  as  the 
child  becomes  thoughtful  and  inquiring; 
that  up  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  chil- 
dren are  better  off  at  home  than  at  school ; 
in  short,  that  "  school  is  no  place  of  educa- 
tion for  any  children  whatever,  till  their 
minds  are  well  put  in  action." 

Miss  Edge  worth  has  agreeably  illus- 
trated the  difference  exhibited  in  children 
at  school,  according  to  their  previous  edu- 
cation at  home.  **To  careless  observers 
two  boys  of  nine  years  old,  who  have  been 
very  differently  educated,  may  appear 
nearly  alike  in  abilities,  in  temper,  and  in 
the  promise  of  future  character.  Send 
them  both  to  a  large  public  shool,  let 
them  be  placed  in  the  same  new  situation 
and  exposed  to  the  same  trials,  the  dif- 
ference will  then  appear.  The  difference, 
in  a  few  years,  will  be  such  as  to  strike 
every  eye,  and  people  will  wonder  what 
can  have  produced,  in  so  short  a  time, 
such  an  amazing  change.  In  the  Hindoo 
art  of  dyeing,  the  same  liquors  communi- 
cate different  colors  to  particular  spots 
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according  to  the  several  bases  previously 
applied ;  to  the  ignorant  eye  no  difference 
k  discernible  in  the  ground,  nor  can  the 
design  be  distinctly  traced  till  the  air  and 
light  and  open  exposure  bring  out  the 
bright  and  permanent  colors  to  the  won- 
dering eye  of  the  spectator." 
It  has  been  said,  ''  Tell  me  what  com- 

Jany  a  man  has  kept,  and  what  books  he 
as  read,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is." 
•  On  the  subject  of  books,  our  author 
says — 

"Perhaps  scarcely  any  person  of  mature 
years  can  conceive  what  the  appetite  for  read- 
ing is  to  a  child.  It  goes  off,  or  becomes 
clanged  in  mature  years,  to  such  a  de^ee  as 
to  make  the  facts  of  a  reading  childhood 
scarcely  credible  in  remembrance,  or  even 
when  before  our  eyes.  But  it  is  all  right ;  and 
the  process  had  better  not  be  disturbed.  It  is 
no  sign  yet  of  a  superiority  of  intellect ;  much 
less  of  that  wisdom  which  in  adults  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  arise  from  large  book-know- 
ledge. It  is  simply  a  natural  appetite  for  that 
provision  of  ideas  and  images  wliich  should,  at 
this  season,  be  laid  in  for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  faculties  which  have  yet  to  come  into 
use.  I  know,  from  experience,  the  state  of 
things  which  exists  when  a  child  cannot  help 
reading  to  an  amount  which  the  parents  think 
excessive,  and  yet  are  unwilling,  for  good  rea- 
sons, to  prohibit.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  I  was  seven  years  old,  I  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  going  to  chapel;  a  circum- 
stance so  rare  that  I  felt  very  strange  and  list- 
less. I  did  not  go  to  the  maid  who  was  left  in 
the  house,  but  lounged  about  the  drawing- 
room,  where,  amon<y  other  books  which  the 
family  had  been  reading,  was  one  turned  down 
upon  its  face.  It  was  a  dull-looking  octavo 
volume,  thick,  and  bound  in  calf,  as  untempt- 
ing  a  book  to  the  eyes  of  a  child  as  could  well 
be  seen ;  but,  because  it  happened  to  be  open, 
I  took  it  up.  The  paper  was  like  skim-milk, 
thin  and  blue,  and  the  printing  very  ordinary. 
Moreover,  I  saw  the  word  Argument — a  very 
repulsive  word  to  a  child.  But  my  eye  caught 
the  word  "  Satan,"  and  I  instantly  wanted  to 
know  how  any  body  could  argue  about  Satan. 
I  saw  that  he  fell  through  chaos,  found  the 
place  in  the  poetry,  and  lived,  heart,  mind  and 
soul  in  Milton,  from  that  day  till  I  was  four- 
teen. I  remember  nothing  more  of  that  Sun- 
day, vivid  as  is  my  recollection  of  the  moment 
of  plunging  into  chaos ;  but  I  remember  that 
from  that  time  till  a  young  friend  gave  me  a 
pocket  edition  of  Milton,  the  calf-bound  volume 
was  never  to  be  found,  because  I  had  got  it 
somewhere ;  and  that,  for  all  those  years,  to 
me  the  universe  moved  to  Milton's  music.  I 
wonder  how  much  of  it  I  knew  by  heart — 


enoucfh  to  be  always  repeating  some  of  it  to 
myself,  with  every  change  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  sound  and  silence— the  moods  of  the 
day  and  seasons  of  the  year.  It  was  not  my 
love  of  Milton  which  required  the  forbearance 
of  my  parents,  except  for  my  hiding  the  book, 
and  being  often  in  an  absent  fit.  It  was  be- 
cause this  luxury  had  made  me  ravenous  for 
more.  I  had  a  book  in  my  pocket,  a  book 
under  my  pillow,  and  In  my  lap,  as  I  sat  at 
meals ;  or  rather,  on  this  last  occasion,  it  was 
a  newspaper.  I  used  to  purloin  the  daily  Lon- 
don paper  before  dinner,  and  keep  possession 
of  it,  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  selfishness  of 
the  act ;  and  with  a  daily  pang  of  shame  and 
self-reproach,  I  slipped  away  from  the  table 
when  the  dessert  was  set  on,  to  read  in  another 
room.  I  devoured  all  Shakspeare,  sitting  on 
a  footstool,  and  reading  by  firelight,  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  still  at  table.  I  was 
incessantly  wondering  that  this  was  permitted ; 
and  intensely,  though  silently  grateful,  I  was 
for  the  impunity  and  the  indulgence.  It  never 
extended  to  the  omission  of  any  of  my  proper 
business.  I  learned  my  lessons,  but  it  was 
with  the  prospect  of  reading  while  I  was 
brushing  my  hair  at  bed-time ;  and  many  a  time 
have  I  stood  reading,  with  the  brush  suspend- 
ed, till  I  was  far  too  cold  to  sleep.  I  made 
shirts  with  due  diligence,  being  fond  of  sew- 
ing, but  it  was  with  Goldsmith,  or  Thomson, 
or  Milton  open  on  my  lap,  under  my  work,  or 
hidden  by  the  table,  that  I  might  learn  pages 
and  cantos  by  heart.  The  event  justified  my 
parents  in  their  indulgence.  I  read  more  and 
more  slowly,  fewer  and  fewer  authors,  and 
with  ever-increasing  seriousness  and  reflection, 
till  I  became  one  ofthe  slowest  of  readers,  and 
a  comparatively  sparing  one. 

*'  The  parents'  main  business  is  to  look  to 
the  quality  of  the  books  read  ;  I  mean  merely 
to  see  that  the  child  has  the  freest  access  to 
those  of  the  best  quality.  Nor  do  I  mean  only 
to  such  as  the  parent  may  think  good  for  a 
child  of  such  and  such  an  age.  The  child's 
own  mind  is  a  truer  judge  in  this  case  than 
the  parents'  suppositions.  Let  but  noble  books 
be  on  the  shelf — the  classics  of  our  lan^age — 
and  the  child  will  get  nothing  but  good. 

**  The  last  thing  that  parents  need  fear  is 
that  the  young  reader  will  be  hurt  by  passages 
in  really  good  authors  which  might  raise  a 
blush  a  few  years  later.  Whatever  children 
do  not  understand  slips  through  the  mind,  and 
leaves  no  trace ;  and  what  they  do  understand 
of  matters  of  passion,  is  to  them  divested  of  its 
mischief.  Purified  editions  of  noble  books  are 
monuments  of  wasted  labor ;  for  it  ought  to  be 
with  adults  as  it  is  with  children ;  their  purity 
should  be  an  all-sufficient  purifier." 

We  like  these  ideas  better  than  those  of 
another  author  who,  allowing  less  freedom, 
asserts  that  **  few  books  can  be  safely  given 
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to  children  without  the  use  of  the  pen, 
the  pencil,  or  the  scissors. 

The  reasoning  faculty  is  probahly  of 
earlier  development  ihan  is  usually  per- 
ceived or  believed,  and  nature,  in  this, 
makes  an  assertion  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  mistake  may  be  twofold ;  either  in  a 
foolish  practice  of  questioning  and  experi- 
menting with  the  Child's  powers,  which, 
in  effect,  is  like  the  child's  own  impatient 
curiosity  when  he  pulls  up  the  recently 
planted  seed  to  see  if  it  has  begim  to 
sprout ;  or,  in  a  formal  repression,  upon 
the  theory  that  the  reasoning  faculties 
ought  not  to  have  free  scope  until  the 
mind  has  received  other  advancements,  or 
imtil  a  certain  age ;  or  from  indolence  or 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  parent  pre- 
venting answers  to  the  importunate  or 
perplexing  questions  which  children  of 
active  intellect  are  constantly  proposing. 
In  regard  to  mathematical  studies,  as 
strengthening  the  reasoning  faculties,  and 
the  jDropriety  of  such  studies  being  pur- 
sued by  girls,  our  author  gives  an  interest- 
ing sketch,  alluding,  as  no  one  can  doubt, 
to  her  remarkable  countrywoman  and 
friend,  Mrs.  Somerville. 

"  One  of  the  best  housekeepers  I  know — a 
simple-minded,  aflfectionate-hearted  woman, 
whose  table  is  always  fit  for  a  prince  to  sit 
down  to,  whose  house  is  always  neat  and 
elegant,  and  whose   small   income  yields  the 

frreatest  amount  of  comfort — is  one  of  the  most 
earned  women  ever  heard  of.  When  she  was 
a  little  girl,  she  was  sitting  sewing  in  the 
window-seat  while  her  brother  was  receiving 
his  first  lesson  in  mathematics  from  his  tutor. 
She  listened,  and  was  delighted  with  what 
she  heard ;  and  when  both  left  the  room,  she 
seized  upon  the  Euclid  that  lay  on  the  table, 
ran  up  to  her  room,  went  over  the  lesson,  and 
laid  the  volume  where  it  was  before.  Every 
day  after  this,  she  sat  stitching  away  and 
listening,  in  like  manner,  and  going  over  the 
lesson  afterwards,  till  one  day  she  let  out  the 
secret.  Her  brother  could  not  answer  a  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  him  two  or  three  times  ; 
and,  without  thinking  of  anything  else,  she 
popped  out  the  answer.  The  tutor  was  sur- 
prised, and  after  she  had  told  the  simple  truth, 
she  was  permitted  to  make  what  she  could  of 
Euclid.  Some  time  after,  she  spoke  confiden- 
tially to  a  friend  of  the  family — a  scientific 
professor — asking  him,  with  much  hesitation 
and  many  blushes,  whether  ho  thought  it  was 
wrong  for  a  woman  to  learn  Latin.  *  Cer- 
tainly not,'  he  said,  *  provided  she  does  not 
neglect  any  duty  for  it.   But  why  do  you  want 


to  learn  Latin  ?'  She  wanted  to  study  New- 
ton's Principia ;  and  the  professor  thought  diU 
a  very  good  reason.  Before  she  was  growii 
into  a  woman,  she  had  mastered  the  Principit 
of  Newton.  And  now,  the  £rreat  globe  qq 
which  we  live  is  to  her  a  book  in  which  she 
reads  the  choice  secrets  of  Nature ;  and  to  her 
the  last  known  wonders  of  the  sky  are  dis- 
closed :  and  if  there  is  a  home  more  gr&ced 
with  accomplishments,  and  more  filled  with 
comforts,  I  do  not  know  such  an  one.  Will 
anybody  say  that  this  woman  would  have  been 
in  any  way  better  without  her  learnings  ?— 
while  we  may  confidently  say  that  she  would 
have  been  much  less  happy.'* 

From  the  reasoning  we  are  led  to  the 
imaginative  powers,  usually  considered  at 
variance,  but  by  our  author  as  working  in 
such  proportion  as  to  indicate  connec- 
tion— 

**  Certain  it  is,  that  the  children  who  meet 
patiently  and  earnestly  search  out  the  reasons 
of  things,  either  looking  deep  into  causes,  or 
following  them  high  up  to  consequences,  are 
those  who  roost  strongly  manifest  the  first 
stirrings  of  the  heavenly  power  which  nises 
them  highest  in  the  ranks  of  being  known  to 
exist. " 

"  During  the  first  exercise  of  the  reason- 
ing powers  a  child  may,  and  probably  wiD, 
become  thoughtful.  He  will  look  grave  at 
times,  and  be  buried  in  reflection  for  a  while; 
but  his  gravity  does  not  make  him  less  cheer- 
ful, and  when  he  has  done  tliinking  about  the 
particular  thing  his  head  was  full  of,  he  is  as 
merry  as  ever.  But  a  little  later,  and  his 
thoughtfulness  becomes  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  this.  If  there  is  some  mingling  of 
melancholy  with  it,  the  parents  must  not  be 
uneasy.  It  is  all  natural,  and  therefore  right. 
He  is  beginning  to  see  and  to  feel  his  position 
in  the  universe ;  to  see  and  to  feel  that  by  the 
powers  within  him  he  is  connected  with  all 
that  exists,  and  can  conceive  of  all  that  may 
exist ;  and  his  new  consciousness  gives  a  light 
to  his  eye  and  a  meaning  to  his  countenance 
that  were  never  seen  there  before.  While  he 
was  an  infant,  he  was  much  like  any  other 
young  animal,  for  his  thoughtless  and  uncon- 
scious enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  that 
were  strewed  in  his  daily  path.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  see  deeper  into  the  reasons  of  things, 
and  their  connections ;  and  now  he  had  become 
higher  than  other  young  animals,  for  they 
cannot  perceive  the  truths  of  numbers,  or  dis- 
cover by  thought  anything  not  before  known 
in  any  science.  But  now  he  has  become  con-  . 
scious  of  himself ;  he  can  contemplate  himself 
as  he  can  contemplate  any  other  object  of 
thought ;  and  he  is  occupied  in  connecting -Id* 
own  thoughts — his  own  mind — ^with  VMf  ^ 
object  of  thought.    It  is   u»^"  '"r 
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ness  and  his  thoughts  united,  that  his  imagin- 
itive  power  has  to  act  By  it,  he  sees  every 
thing  in  a  new  light,  and  feels  every  tiling  witli 
a  new  depth ;  and  though  he  often  finds  this 
a  glorious  pleasure,  he  is  sometinies  much 
oppressed  by  it ;  and  then  comes  the  kind  of 
gentle  melancholy  before  referred  to.'* 

^  The  highest  order  of  men  who  have  lived 
are  those  in  whom  the  power  of  imagination  has 
been  the  strongest,  the  most  disciplined,  and  the 
roost  elevated.  The  noblest  gifts  that  have 
been  given  to  men  are  the  idoa^  which  have 
proceeded  from  snch  minds.  It  is  this  order  of 
mind  a!one  that  creates.  Others  may  discover, 
and  adapt  and  improve,  and  establi.<h ;  but  it  is 
the  imaginative  order  of  mankind  that  creates, 
whether  it  be  the  majestic  steam-engine,  or  the 
the  immortal  picture,  or  the  divine  poem.  It 
is  a  sign  of  natural  nobility — of  a  privilege 
higher  than  hereditary  or  acquired  honor ;  and 
greater  than  a  monarch  can  be«to\v." 

"•  Now  in  this  important  period  of  youthful 
life,  it  is  the  greatest  pos:«ib!e  Dle«<:nj  if  the  son 
or  daughter  be  on  terms  of  p'?rfect  confidence 
with  the  mother.  It  is  a  kind  of  ncv  life  to  a 
mother  who  has  kept  her  mird  and  hearc  ac- 
tive and  warm  amidst  her  trials  an<i  cares,  to 
enter  into  sympathy  with  the  asnl rations  and 
imaginations  of  her  riperii.'^^  chiidren.  She 
has  a  keen  enjovment  in  the  revival  of  her  own 
young  feelings  and  ideas :  sonie  of  the  noblest 
she  has  known  :  and  triin^s  which  might  ap- 
pear extravagant  at  another  rime,  or  from  other 
persons,  will  oe  noble  and  animating?  ts  coming 
from  those  whose  minds — mlnd^  which  she  has 
watched  from  their  first  moveinenL-s — are  no-v 
rapidly  opening  in:o  corr.para'ive  mat'irity. 
To  her,  then,  t.he  son  or  danghler  nee*i  not 
fear  to  speak  freely  and  openly.  To  her  they 
may  pour  out  their  admiration  of  Nature,  their 
wonder  at  the  sullimitiei  of  rcience;  their 
speculations  upon  chanc-.er;  their  ••o  iniinj^in 
the  abvsses  of  I'.fe  ar.d  dca'h ;  trieir  ^tor.o'is 
dream 3  of  what  t ':.*  t  •*-/.  I  be  a r.'f  'io .  T.-» e  rr.o re 
she  sympathizer  w!'?i  riem  In  tiieir  inte'le^.Ma'. 
pleasures  and  t/sr.-rrr.cies.the  m'.re  will  r.er  ex- 
ample tell  u;»n  *.'.e  f.  a*  a  cn^ci^ntio^^*  i"»-?r 
of  the  small  'i  i".!-;-* "/.  l.:e:  ar.d  \u'.i^  »h'>  rr.iy 
silent! V  ar*d  cr.i ::.*<! -,r-.r It  '-/v.iite  orie  '■.f  ti'.e 

m 

chief  dargf-rs  r.f  ".;..»  VrT.A 
lives.  If  th-y  «h^  ••.*•.  •.*.*  : 
with  the  -Kxr.:.'':.  '.'  •;.«:.'  «rr 


of  her  c'.iiiren'a 


,     II.    /-•»,.       rt,.'/    Mm  '    '    *' 

abroad  thro',2"i  **.e  -..'..v-rvr  h^rid  In  t.wl.  a* 
we  may  **y.  -a-;*:,  v. •:?:..  V-  r.o'e  ar.-i  er.;v.-  -a.! 
that  isVr.  zry  ^:*'i  V:4i*. : .  .  a.i  tlvi:  is  :.r:'..z 
and  «•*•**• — .-  -..'.•  aa  p  , rji*.  ..il  .n  ;.^r  •■■.err 
day  d 'i •  y  * >  * -/t ' --.<. .-.v-*  :,  Ai^r  \T.i  v \ r ". i . i r. z- 
they  -h...  \\<>  >-.^r.vr  •'>  ''.';.'.'.":'.''^'^  :'-.r  ar.T  r-^- 

luCtan':-':   •a:  V.^rV  f^<:.    *'/    'y.T.T.T.pil"'*  -ie-i* 

and  w.>r  »<>a-;«  v.  ♦.•..*:.'.  ^.rAz^^-  f'  •  •  '''■t^- 
fA^nr-^.  ^V.  *'j'(\y\rr,j  a-*  '•.*  r..vr,  r*".  i>.*e^  of 
the  tf»%*.\>(^  Af  -/-<^n  '/•f'.r^,."' 

\m^^^  ufc^  ^^    .,»A**A<1  :/>  'M  jr*«7.*  gene- 


ration by  the  novels  of  Scott,  as  to  many  a  pre- 
ceding one  by  the  plays  of  Shak*peare.  Mr 
own  opinion  is  that  no  harm  is  done,  but  mnc!i 
good,  by  an  early  reading  of  fiction  of  a  high 
order:  and  no  one  can  question  its  beinz  bet- 
ter than  leaving  the  craving  mind  to  fe^  upon 
itself — its  own  dreams  of  vanity  or  other  semsh- 
ness— or  to  seek  an  insii^cient  nourisbcieat 
from  books  of  a  lower  order.  The  imijina- 
tion.  once  awakened,  must  and  will  WTkrand 
ought  to  work.  Let  its  working  be  ennobled, 
and  not  debased,  by  the  material  afforded  to  iL 
"In  the  parents'  sympathy  must  be  incl'ided 
forbearance ;  forbearance  with  the  ancenaicty 
of  temr<r  and  spirits,  the  extravagance  of 
ideas,  the  absurd  ambition,  or  fanaticism,  or. 
(as  it  is  generally  called.)  "romance,*  which 
show  themselves  more  or  less,  on  the  "'Tenin^ 
of  a  strong  imaginative  faculty.  I:  sh«:-:ld  be 
remembered  that  the  voun?  creature  \<  half- 
living  in  a  new  world  :  and  that  the  L"5*nItT 
of  reconciling  this  beioved  new  woHJ  w.:h  the 
familiar  old  one  is  naturally  ver>-  try  la::  *-^  one 
who  is  jn*t  entering  'jp'^n  the  ?trug;ile^  ■::'  the 
mind  and  of  Lfe.  He  ca nno:  rec:ac!'e  the 
world,  and  its  ways,  and  its  people  •s.'iw  the 
ideals  which  are  present! ns"  themselves  Ti?  hlac  : 
and  lie  b'?comes  for  a  time  im cable  ?r  scorn- 
ful, or  depressed.  One  wiil  be  fdrdtci!.  :'or  a 
time,  and  sleep  on  the  b*:-ari<,  and  zjik^  ard 
keep  a  vow  never  to  smile.  An«:i:i:f  r  .vLlL  be 
discontented,  and  apparer.'ir  uriri:e:':l.  ?jr  a 
tlrr.e,  in  the  ide:i  that  he  m:;jht  be  a  her:-  if  he 
had  certain  ad  vis  Cages  wa:ch  are  no:  siven 
iiim.     A.ioL'ier  locks  down  al.^eadv  on  a»i  his 
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nei2h>?rs  on  accc-ir.t  of  the  ^reat  deed*  ue  is 
to  do  Iv  a.ii  cv :  and  all  are  convincei — ^"^-irt 
youth  and  maiuen  of  :he:a  all — t::;::  n:":*:dy 
can  en:er  into  their  feelings — nor:i>i_T  uii-ier- 
star.d  lieir  minds — &?  z*x.\-  conce've  of  emo- 
tions ani  aspiration-  like  :^.eirs.  A:  cl.e  mc- 
rr.-^nt,  this  i-s  llkvlv  :.?  :e  tr^e  :  for  ti::.r  iieas 

m 

ar.d  err»ctlon<  are  vist  a.-.-i  s^irrlr.;^.  ■>?yocd 
tr.eir  o.vn  p^»'.ver  to  exires? :  i*:-!  ::  cjin  scarce- 
ly harpen  thit  any  or.e  Is  a:  iiind. ;  :s-.  it  the 
ri  jht  reason. :  :•  rec e  1  ve  :  ;.r : r  o  ■: \ yr,  ■Lr.r.z-i-  ir.d 
ff.ve  them  creo.t  f:r  n.ire  :.Mn  tr.ev  mi:  :o:i. 
U' ;  t  h  a !  I  I  he  c  >:  r.  v- :  ■  ir  nces  o :  :  iie*:^  n-r  .v  : ::  ■  v^ 
r.'.ents  of  the  mir.u.  uie  p-ire-.ts  z::*t  l.ir-?  f :r- 
l>rannce.  NV'j'e  :r.iv  re  tr:^trii  \ -r^,  a* 
ever.-Ahere.     If  we  .live  r-it:>r.:e  *.:  \y.  her 

-  -.n     rti^is    T^--       ■  •»•  '"v    r  "-    L." r~i *.--»: ■*    ■-"    ''ior 

fj.ve  I'.vr  fr-?e  j-:;:e — r-?:;-.  . e  •: -t  ::  :-:  way 
r v --rvt :.  1  r. ff  * . .  1 1  is  1 :  .v  i -d  *..  ri .  f .  i:. i  need- 

1  •         «  •  •  • 

-     -    •  -   ■  ^-w  •-•    ^"w    -;—  '•^T-'^-  i*  i»*"     '.a^ji  —  ^  ^»"  ••!■•»•* 

*  -  «  S 

VM".  is  p  :re  i:.  1  Z:>-*le.  ir.-:  r.::l?  1:1:  trie, 
\7A  ?:.e  wlii  7 :«:;>'*  1  jl::.  :^.*  -^vrrlN.     I-  "j:e 

A...-'"       ..«...."•    '.  .     ..t.-i-.i     1..-.      ^ ■?■....  "iT"! 

■•■'>'J    *"■**    .'■■'      *^.'*    Tr""'''^   •14"'    —1  " -    "ST '    1    *  1  V .^    r*  «.- 1^ 

,  ...  •  -        -  .    . 

.-:  'i  A-  r.  \r. :  -v :  -^  -. . :  .:  w  iien  c r  ;  :e r  v >. :  r  *  iia^  e 
-is.-e-i  iAiv.     !:  .-■  jnlv  to  wait.  ■-  :T.er.:.€- 
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new  and  oheerfolDra,  mud  ibe  wild  rIui[N»- 
diit,  or  iiuolant  finatie,  will  work  hi*  w&y 
tbtongb  hia  sdofm  into  a  dbw  world  of  filial 
%.*  wdl  M  Other  duty,  and,  without  being  Ibm 
of  a  poet,  but  because  ha  is  more  of  one,  will 
be  a  better  mu,  and  brother,  and  neighbor — 
making  his  life  his  bigheat  poeni." 

"The  only  meau  of  improving  the  tiuirait 
to  the  ntnioit,  is  by  elevating  the  ideal  of  the 
individual.  When  the  whole  mind  ii  poaseased 
with  the  image  of  the  godlike,  ever  growine 
with  the  eipauiion  of  the  intelligence,  and 
ever  kindling  with  the  glow  of  the  aSectiona, 
every  pasBJoa  is  consumed,  every  weaknew 
|[rowi  into  the  oppoedte  strength ;  and  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  moral  life,  set  free  from  the 
exclusive  care  of  the  details  of  conduct,  and  from 
the  incessant  anxiety  of  self-regard,  is  at  liberty 
to  actuate  the  whole  harmonious  being  in  Its 
now  necessary  paranit  of  the  highest  moral 
beaut]*  it  can  contrive  of.  To  this  godlike  in- 
•piration,  strong  and  lofty  powers  of  thought 
and  imagination  are  esaenlial ;  and  if  parents 
desire  that  their  children  should  be  what  they 
are  made  to  be — '  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels ' — they  must  cherish  these  powers  oa 
the  highest  sources  of  moral  inspiation." 

With  these  lengthy  quotations  we  close ; 
and  thus  doea  our  author  arrive  at  the 
pomt  proposed,  showing  how  the  parent 
in  educating  the  child  necessarily  educates 
himself  along  with  it:  how  the  discipline 
of  life  is  for  all ;  and  that  its  great  educa- 
tional mm  is  to  bring  all  in  companion- 
ship, to  the  perfection  of  our  common  na- 
ture. Hovrever  liberally  we  have  used 
the  freedom  of  quotation,  we  could  scarce- 
ly hafe  given  a  right  understanding  to  the 
book  with  less.     Mbs  Uartineau  is  pre- 


ciielr  methodical,  and  keeps  up  frombi-  1 
ginning  to  end  lo  closely  linked  ■  omi-  I 
nection,  that  it  is  diffioiUt  to  detach  i 
amall  portion  without  losing  lometliiDj 
made  equally  valuable  by  its  relative  dob- 
tion.  "  Household  Education  "  is  likel;  U 
become  a  popular  book  and  an  invaloable 
ud.  The  author  baa  pointed  out  sncli  i 
system  as  she  honestly  belieTes  may  bett 
conduce  to  the  general  amount  of  bapp- 
ness ;  and  having  presented  her  estumto 
of  the  various  faculties,  and  clearly  n- 
pluned  the  practical  methods  by  wtnch 
they  may  be  improved,  she  is  satiifad 
witb  the  conviction  that  what  is  moat  r«i- 
Bonable  will  nldmately  prevail. 

It  is  often  objected  to  books  on  ednu- 
tion,  as  of  theones  in  pbQosophy,  thst  the; 
pull  down  the  old  without  presenting  any- 
thing pracUcally  better.  An  eminent  wri- 
ter nas  said,  "  Would  you  convince  aw 
that  the  house  I  live  in  is  k  bad  one,  and 
would  you  persuade  me  to  quit  it ;  build 
a  better  in  my  neighborhood  ;  I  shall  bt 
very  ready  to  go  mto  it,  and  shall  retun 
vou  my  very  sincere  thanks.  Till  another 
bouse  be  ready,  a  wise  man  will  stay  in  hii 
old  one,  however  inconvenieat  its  arrange- 
ment, however  seducing  the  plana  of  tne 
enthusiastic  projector.'  Miss  Uartinean 
has  rendered  herself  liable  to  no  such  ob- 
jection. She  destroys  uothing  without 
supplying  its  place  with  something  better; 
and  a  book  on  education  has  rarely  ap- 
peared, combining  more  interesting  illos- 
tration  with  real  prac^cal  utility. 
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**  If  norels  are  not  the  deepest  teachers  of  homanitj,  thej  have  at  least  the  widest  ranga  Thej 
lend  to  genius  *  lighter  wings  to  fly/  They  are  read  where  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  only  talked 
€i,  and  where  even  their  names  are  never  heard.  They  nestle  gently  beneath  the  covers  of  uncon- 
■doiia  sofas,  are  read  b^  fEur  and  glistening  eyes  in  moments  snatched  from  repose,  and  beneath  count- 
en  and'  shop-boards  mmister  delights, '  secret,  sweet  and  precious.'  It  is  possible,  that,  in  particular 
instances,  their  effects  may  be  baneful ;  but  on  the  whole  we  are  persuaded  they  are  good.  The  world 
is  in  no  danger  of  becommg  too  romantic.  The  golden  threads  of  poesy  are  not  too  thickly  or  too 
closely  interwoven  with  the  ordinary  web  of  existence.  Sympathy  is  the  first  great  lesson  which 
man  snould  learn." — ^T.  N.  TALFouan. 

**  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  has  great  poetical  powers,  and  a  pathos  which  commands  attention." — ^Ma- 
TBiAa*  PurtuiU  of  Literature. 


Charlotte  Smith  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Stoke  House,  Surrey  ;  and 
was  bom  4th  May,  1749.  Even  in  child- 
hood she  was  precocious,  lively,  and  dis- 
played much  talent.  Stoke  House  after- 
wards became  the  residence  of  Jeremiah 
Dyson,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Akenside, 
upon  whom  he  bestowed,  when  the  poet 
commenced  practice,  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Miss  Turner's  father  owned  another 
house  at  Bignor  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arun,  where  she  passed  many  of  her 
earliest  years.  These  scenes  bad  been 
viewed  by  Otway  and  Collins,  and  to  her 
mind  became  sacred  ground,  and  were 
celebrated  in  melodious  verse.  She  bad 
an  intense  thirst  for  reading,  and  the  desire 
was  checked  by  an  aunt,  who  had  charge 
of  her  education  ;  for  most  unfortunately, 
she  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy ;  but  not- 
withstanding, every  book  that  fell  in  her 
way  was  eagerly  devoured,  and  this  en- 
riched an  intellect  vigorous  and  penetrating 
by  nature.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  fif- 
teenth year  her  father  resided  occasionally 
in  London.  This  must  have  given  her  much 
insight  into  life,  and  the  various  individuals 
that  make  up  what  is  called  society.  She 
was  early  taught  dancing,  and  her  first 
steps  were  taken  on  a  aining-table,  and 
she  never  recollected  the  time  she  could 
not  read.  Smith  of  Chichester  gave  her 
instructions  in  drawing. 

A  school-mate  thus  writes  of  her :  "  Mrs. 
Smith  was  during  our  intimacy  at  school 
superior  to  other  young  persons  of  her 
age ;  my  recollection  enables  me  to  say  that 
she  excelled  most  of  us  in  writing  and 


drawing.  She  was  reckoned  by  far  the 
finest  dancer,  and  was  always  brought 
forward  for  exhibition  and  whenever  com- 
pany was  assembled  to  see  our  perform- 
ances ;  and  she  would  have  excelled  all 
her  competitors  had  her  application  borne 
any  proportion  to  her  talents  ;  but  she  was 
always  thought  too  great  a  genius  to 
study.  She  had  a  great  taste  for  music 
and  a  correct  ear,  but  never  applied  to  it 
with  sufficient  steadiness  to  insure  success. 
But  however  she  might  be  inferior  to 
others  in  some  points,  she  was  far  above 
them  in  intellect  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  She  had  read  more 
than  any  one  in  school,  and  was  continually 
composmg  verses ;  she  was  considered 
romantic,  and  though  I  was  not  of  that 
turn  myself,  I  neither  loved  nor  admired 
her  the  less  for  it.  In  my  opinion  her 
ideas  were  always  original,  full  of  wit  and 
imagination,  and  her  conversation  singu- 
larly pleasing ;  and  so  I  have  continuedf  to 
think,  since  a  greater  intercourse  with 
society  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  world  has  better  qualified  me  to 
estimate  her  character."  At  school  she 
performed  both  in  English  and  French 
plays.  She  loved  the  study  of  botany, 
and  has  addressed  a  sonnet  to  it,  and  flow- 
ers and  plants  are  minutely,  graphically, 
and  delicately  described  by  her, 

"  From  the  mapped  lichen,  to  the  plumed  weed ; 
From  thready  mosses  to  the  veined  flower." 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  Miss  Turner 
was  married  to  Mr.  Smith,  whose  age  was 
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twenty-one.  This  was  an  unfortunate  union, 
and  the  source  of  all  her  future  troubles. 
Mr.  Smith  was  heedless  and  improvident, 
although  in  a  prosperous  business,  and  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  man. 

"  Wealth  that  excuses  folly,  sloth  creates, 
Few,  who  can  spend,  e'er  fe&m  to  ^et  estates." 

R.  Llotd. 

Mrs.  Smith  now  resided  in  London,  in  a 
narrow,  pent-up  street,  far  from  the  green 
fields,  flowing  rivers,  and  pure  air,  which 
she  knew  so  well  how  to  enjoy. 

•*  O,  Natnre  !  a'  thy  shows  an'  forms, 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms ! 
Whetlier  the  summer  kindly  warms 

Wi'  life  an'  light. 
Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms, 

The  lang,  dark  night." 

Burns. 

After  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons,  her 
husband  allowed  her  a  small  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city — 

"  A  little  house  whose  humble  roof 
Was  weather  proof." — Herrick. 

And  again  she  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
books,  and  studious  care  for  her  children. 
Mr.  Smith's  extravagance  and  neglect  of 
his  business  increased,  and  his  father,  in  the 
hope  of  reforming  him,  purchased  for  him 
Lyss  farm  in  Hampshire.  Here  Mrs. 
Smith,  now  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
passed  several  anxious  years.  Her  hus- 
band indulged  in  ruinous  speculations  in 
agriculture,  and  kept  an  establishment  be- 
yond his  means.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  character  of  Mr.  Stafford,  in  the 
novel  of  Emmeline,  was  drawn  from  that 
of  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Mr.  Staff"ord  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
characters,  who  having  neither  perseverance 
and  regularity  to  fit  them  for  business,  or  taste 
and  genius  for  more  refined  pursuits,  seek  in 
every  casual  occurrence  or  childish  amusement 
rehef  against  the  tedium  of  life.  Though 
married  very  early,  and  though  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family,  he  had  thrown  away  the  time 
and  money  which  would  have  provided  for  them, 
in  collecting  baubles,  which  he  had  repeatedly 
possessed  and  discarded,  till  having  exhausted 
every  source  that  that  species  of  idle  folly 
offered,  he  had  been  driven,  by  the  same  inabili- 
ty to  pursue  proper  objects,  into  vices  yet  more 


fatal  to  the  repose  of  his  wife,  and  schemes  yet 
more  destructive  to  the  fortune  of  his  family. 
Married  to  a  woman  who  was  the  delight  of 
her  friends  and  the  admiration  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, surrounded  by  a  lovely  and  increasing 
family,  and  possessed  of  every  reasonable 
means  of  happiness,  he  dissipated  that  property 
which  ou^ht  to  have  secured  its  continuance  in 
vague  and  absurd  projects  which  he  neither 
loved  nor  understood  ;  and  his  temper  growing 
more  irritable  in  proportion  as  his  dimcahies 
increased,  he  sometimes  treated  his  wife  with 
great  harshness,  and  did  not  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  even  by  apparent  kindness  and  at- 
tention to  excuse  or  soften  his  general  ill 
conduct." 

The  storm  which  had  been  ^thering 
for  many  years  at  last  broke.  The  van- 
ward  clouds  of  evil  days  had  not  spent  all 
their  malice — 

"  And  the  sullen  rear 
Was,  with  its  stored  thunder,  laboring  np.** 

EXEATS. 

As  a  means  of  consolation  she  had  re- 
course to  poetry,  and  many  melancholy 
moments  were  beguiled  by  expressing  in 
verse  the  sensations  those  moments 
brought.  "  When  in  the  beach-woods  of 
Hampshire,"  she  says,  "  I  first  struck  the 
chords  of  the  melancholy  lyre,  its  notes 
were  never  intended  for  the  public  ear. 
It  was  unaffected  sorrows  drew  them 
forth  ;  I  wrote  mournfully,  because  I  was 
unhappy."  Mr.  Smith  the  elder  died  in 
1776,  and  it  was  not  long  after  this  that 
the  son*s  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  King's  Bench  opened  her  melancholy 
doors  to  him,  and  his  noble-hearted  wife 
accompanied  him,  and  shared  his  im- 
prisonment for  seven  months.  She  was 
not  idle,  and  chiefly  by  her  exertions  and 
solicitations  her  husband  was  liberated. 
In  her  own  words :  "  It  was  on  the  second 
day  of  July  that  we  commenced  our 
journey.  For  more  than  a  month  I  had 
shared  the  restraint  of  my  husband  in  a 
prison,  amidst  scenes  of  misery,  of  vice, 
and  even  of  terror.  Two  attempts  had, 
since  my  last  residence  among  them,  been 
made  by  the  prisoners  to  procure  their 
hberation,  by  blowing  up  the  walls  of  the 
house.  Throughout  the  night  appointed 
for  this  enterprise,  I  remained  dressed, 
watching  at  the  window,  and  expeetm 
every  moment  to  witness  contention  fln 
bloodshed,  or  perhaps  to  be  ovorw] 
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by  the  projected  explosion.  After  such 
scenes  and  such  apprehensions,  how  deli- 
ciouslj  soothing  to  mj  wearied  spirits  was 
the  soft  pure  air  of  the  summer's  morning, 
breathing  over  the  dewy  grass,  as  (having 
slept  one  night  on  the  road,)  we  passed 
over  the  heaths  of  Surrey  !  My  native 
hills  at  length  burst  upon  my  view.  I 
beheld  once  more  the  fields  where  I  had 
passed  my  happiest  days,  and  amidst  the 
perfumed  turf  with  which  one  of  these 
fields  was  strewn,  perceived  with  delight 
the  beloved  group  from  which  I  had  been 
so  long  divided,  and  for  whose  fate  my 
afifections  were  ever  anxious.  The  trans- 
ports of  this  meeting  were  too  much  for 
my  exhausted  spirits.  After  all  my  suf- 
ferings, I  began  to  hope  I  might  taste 
content,  or  experience  at  least  a  respite 
from  my  calamities.*' 

About  this  time  she  collected  some  of 
her  poems,  and  offered  them  to  Dodsley, 
who,  then  in  full-blown  prosperity,  merely 
glanced  at  them,  and  refused  them.  This 
was  a  bitter  repulse  for  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
sharp  necessity  compelled  her  to  look 
around  for  another  publisher,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  the  Sonnets  were  printed  at 
Chichester,  at  the  author's  expense,  in 
1784,  with  a  dedication  to  Haylcy,  who 
proved  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  to  her. 
Dodsley,  with  this  recommendation,  con- 
sented to  be  her  publisher.  The  book 
sold  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Eleven 
editions  were  quickly  disposed  of,  and  it 
was  translated  into  French  and  Italian. 
One  who  read  her  poems  in  boyhood  ob- 
serves :  "  They  have  a  feminine  pathos, 
and  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  sentiment 
that  ought  to  save  them  from  oblivion. 
Though  the  liquid  smoothness  of  the 
versification,  and  the  languid  elegance  of 
the  diction  may  not  suit  an  ear  accustomed 
to  the  vigor  and  vaiiety  of  later  poems,  I 
can  remember  that  they  gratified  me  in 
my  younger  days,  and  they  have  still  a 
kind  of  charm  for  me  that  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  acknowledge.  Perhaps  early 
associations,  a  reference  to  the  feminine 
qualities  of  the  fair  author's  mind,  and  a 
sympathy  for  her  distresses,  make  me 
willing  to  be  pleased  in  defiance  of  an  in- 
creased experience  and  a  maturer  judg- 
ment ^»^-  •'  loubt  it  was  the  perusal 
0t4  --1.  -  :ested  those  of 

W^  ^  '"  «\  similar 


strain  of  feeling,  and  perhaps  with  no 
great  superiority  in  point  of  strength  and 
oriffinality." 

How  infinitely  superior  were  such  verse 
writers  as  Lady  Winchelsea,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  and  Charlotte  Smith,  to  the  Sprats 
and  Halifaxes,  Stepneys  and  Wattses,  that 
were  re-edited  by  Chalmers,  Anderson, 
and  Dr.  Johnson!  To  one  of  the  later 
editions  of  her  poems,  published  in  her 
lifetime,  Mrs.  Smith  prefixed  a  portrait 
of  herself,  and  with  a  subdued  melancholy 
and  a  harmless  vanity,  attached  these  lines 
from  Shakspeare — 

•*  Oh,  grief  has  changed  mo  since  you  saw  me 
last, 
And  heavy  hours  with  Time's  defacing  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  on  my  face." 

From  these  poems  I  will  give  a  few 
specimens  that  will  justify  the  praise  that 
has  been  so  bountifully  cast  upon  them. 
"There  is  much  unaffected  elegance, 
pathos,  and  harmony  in  them  ;  the  images 
are  so  soothing,  and  so  delightful,  and 
the  sentiments  so  touching,  so  consonant 
to  the  best  movements  of  the  heart,  that 
no  reader  of  pure  taste  can  grow  weary  of 
perusing  them.  Sorrow  was  her  constant 
companion,  and  she  sung  with  a  thorn  in 
her  bosom,  which  forced  out  strains  of 
melody,  expressive  of  the  most  affecting 
sensations,  interwoven  with  the  rich  hues 
of  an  inspired  fancy." 

warrxEN  at  the  close  of  spbing. 

The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 
Each  simple  flower  wnich  she  had  nursed 
in  dew, 
Anemones  that  spangled  every  grove, 

The  primrose  wan,  and  harebfell  mildly  blue. 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 
Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  call  forth  every  bell, 
And  dress  with  humid  hands  her  wreaths 
again. 
Ah,  poor  humanity !  so  frail,  so  fair, 
'  Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  early  day, 
Till  tyrant  passion,  and  corrosive  care, 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colors  fade  away  ! 
Another  May  new  buds    and    flowers   shall 

bring ; 
Ah !  why  has  happiness  no  second  Spring  ? 

TO  THE   MOON. 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow !  by  thy  pale  beam, 
Alone  and  pensive,  I  delight  to  stray, 
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And    walch  th;   shadow   trambling   in   the 
Or  mark  the  floating  clooda  that  crora  th; 

And  while  I  \pze,  thy  mild  and  placid  light 

Sheds  a  eofl  calm  upon  my  troubled  breast ; 
And  oft  I  think,  fair  planet  of  the  night, 

TTiat  in  thy  orb  the  wretched  may  nave  rest ; 
The  euSarera  of  the  eanh  perhaps  may  go, 

Released  by  deatij,  to  thy  benignant  sphere, 
And  the  sad  children  of  despair  and  woe. 

Forget  in  thoe  their  cup  ofaorrow  here. 
Oh  1  that  I  soon  may  reach  thy  world  sereae, 
Poor  wearied  pilgrim  in  this  toiling  aceoe. 


Sighing,  I  see  yon  little  tmop  at  play. 

By  Borrow  yet  unloiichi'd,  unhurt  by  care, 
While  free  and  sportive  they  enjoy  to-day, 

Comenl  and  carolcas  of  to-morrow's  fare. 
Oh.  happy  age !  when  Hope's  unclouded  n.j 

Lights  their  green  path,  and  prompts  their 
simple  mirth. 
Ere  yet  lliey  feel  the  llioma  that  lurking  lay 

To  wound  the  wretched  pilgrims  of  the  earth. 

Making  them  rue  the  hour  that  gave  them 
birth, 

And  threw  them  on  a  world  bo  full  of  pain. 
Where  pro.iperous  folly  treads  on  patient  worth, 

And  to  deaf  pride  misfortune  pleads  in  vain  '. 
Ah !  for  (heir  future  fate  how  many  fears 
Oppress  my  bean,  and  fill  my  eyes  with  teara. 

Written  in  passing  by  moonlight  through 
a  village,  while  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow. 

While  thus  I  wander,  cheerless  and  unblest. 

And  lind  in  change  of  place  but  change  of 
pain, 
In  tranquil  sleep  the  village  laborers  rest, 

And  taste  that  quiet  I  pursue  in  vain  ! 
Ilush'd  is  the  hamlet  now,  and  faintly  gleam 

The  dying  embers  from  the  casement  low 
Of  the  tiiatdied  cottage ;  while  Che  moon's  wan 
beam 

Lends  a  new  lustre  to  the  dazzling  snow; 
O'er  the  cold  waste,  amid  the  freezing  night, 

Scarce  heeding  whither,  desolate  I  Btray ; 
For  me,  pale  eye  of  evening,  thy  soft  light 

Leads  to  no  happy  home;  my  weary  way 
Ends  but  in  sad  vicissitudes  of  care ', 
I  only  fly  from  doubt — to  meet  despair. 


Ye  towers  sublime  !  deserted  now  and  drear! 

Ye  woods!  deep  sighing  to  the  hollow  blast, 
The  muring  wanderer  loves  to  lingor  near, 

While  bistory  points  to  nil  your  glories  p.iM ; 
And  Etartliug  from  their  haunts  the  timid  deer. 


To  trace  the  walks  obscured  \rf  matted  fsn, 
Which  Waller's  aootluDg  lyre  were  wont  to 

But  where  now  clamonthe  discordant  ben! 


The  fading  canvas,  whence  we  love  to  leuB 

Sydney^  keen  look,  and  Sachariaak's  gnce; 
But  fame  and  beauty  still  defy  decay, 
Saved  by  the  hiftonc  page— the  poet's  tader 
lay! 

SEICBT  EE^D. 

Haunts  of  my  yoilb! 
Scenea  of  fond  day-dre&ms,  I  behold  ye  j«( '. 
Where    'twas    so   pleasant  by  thy  wMtben 

To  climb  the  winding  sheep-path,  aided  oil 
By   scattered    thorns,   whose   apiry  brandia 

Small  woolly  tu(ta,  spoils  of  the  vagrant  lioAt 
There  seeking  shelter  from  the  noon-day  ma; 
And  pleasant,  seated  on  the  short  soft  torf^ 
To  look  beneath  upon  the  hollow  way. 
While  heavily   upward  moved  the   labonnf 

And  Btalking  slowly  by,  the  stnrdv  bind. 
To  ease  his  panting  team,  stopped  withastna 
The  grating  wheel. 

Advancing  higher  rtD, 
The  prospect  widens,  and  the  village  chnich 
But  little  o'er  the  lowly  roofs  around 
Rears  its  gray  belfry  and  ila  simple  vane; 
Thoae  lowly  roofs  of  thatch  are  half  conceslfd 
By  the  rude  arms  of  trees,  lovely  in  Spring ; 
When  on  each  bough  the  rosy  tinctur^  bloom 
Sits  thick,  and  promises  autumnal  plenty. 
For  even  those  orcharda  round  tlie  Nomiui 

Which,  as  tbeir  owners  marked  the  procoiaed 

fruit. 
Console  them,  for  (he  vineyards  of  the  Banth 
Surpass  not  these. 

Where  woods  of  ash  and  beecb, 
And  partial  copses  fringe  the  green  hill  foot, 
The  upland  shepherd  rears  his  modest  bonw; 
There  wanders  W  a  tittle  nameless  stream 
That  from  the  bill  welk  forth,  brigbt  now, 

and  clear ; 
Or  after  rain  with  chalky  mixture  gray, 
But  still  refreshing  in  its  shallow  course 
The  cottage  garden ;  most  for  use  designed, 
Yet  not  of  beauty  destitute.     The  vine 
Mantles  the  little  casement ;  yet  the  brier 
Drops  fragrant  dew  among  the  July  floa'en; 
And  pansics  rayed,  and  freaked,  and  mouW 

Grow  among  balm,  and  rosemary  and  me : 
There  honeysuckles  flaunt  and  roses  blow 
Almost    uncultured ;   some    with   dark  gltM 

Contrast  iheir  flowers  of  pure 
Otiiers  like  velvet  robes  of  regold 
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Of  richest  crimson ;  while  in  thorny  moss 
Enshrined  and  cradled,  the  most  lovely  wear 
The  hoes  of  youthful  beauty's  glowing  cheek. 
With  fond  resret  I  recollect  e'en  now, 
In  spring  and  summer  what  delight  I  felt 
Among  those  cottage  gardens,  and  how  much 
Such  artless  nosegays,  knotted  with  a  rush 

»'  village  housewife  or  her  ruddy  maid, 
ere  welcome  to  me ;  soon  and  simply  pleased. 
An  early  worshipper  at  Nature's  shrine, 
1  loved  her  rudest^  scenes,  warrens  and  heaths, 
And  yellow  commons,  and  birch-shaded  hollows, 
And  hedgerows  bordering  unfrequented  lanes, 
Bowered  with  wild  roses  and   the   clasping 
woodbine. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  poem  of  Beachy 
Head  was  never  finished  by  its  fair  author. 
Mrs.  Smith  complains  bitterly  of  the  ras- 
cality and  delay  of  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  her  father-in-law's  property  was 
held  for  settlement.  Mr.  Smith's  will  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  complex  style  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  guess  the  testa- 
tor's meaning  or  desire.  It  was  left  to 
lawyers  and  judges  to  unravel  the  web. 
Mrs.  Smith  fully  experienced  the  torture 
of  the  law's  delay ;  and  Penruddock,  in 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  uttered  a  truth 
that  but  too  many  in  the  world  have  dis- 
covered, **  the  scythe  of  the  law  cuts  close, 
and  those  who  follow  it  will  not  be  en- 
riched by  their  gleanings." 

She  says :  **  When  a  sixth  edition  of 
these  little  poems  was  lately  called  for,  it 
was  proposed  to  me  to  add  such  sonnets, 
or  other  pieces,  as  I  might  have  written 
since  the  publication  of  the  fifth.  Of  these, 
however,  I  had  onlv  a  few  ;  and  on  show- 
ing them  to  a  friend,  of  whose  judgment  I 
had  a  high  opinion,  he  remarked  that  some 
of  them,  particularly  the  *  Sleeping  Wood- 
man,' and  the  'Return  of  the  Nightingale,' 
resembled  in  their  subjects,  and  still  more 
in  the  plaintive  tone  in  which  they  are 
written,  the  greater  part  of  those  in  the 
former  editions,  and  that,  perhaps,  some  of 
a  more  lively  cast  might  be  better  liked  by 
the  public.  'Toujours  perdrix,*  said  my 
friend ;  *  Toujours  perdrix,  you  know,  ne 
vant  rien.'  1  am  far  from  supposing  that 
your  compositions  can  be  neglected  or  dis- 
approved, on  whatever  subject ;  but  per- 
haps 'toujours  rossignols,  toujours  des 
chansons  tristes,'  may  not  be  so  well  re- 
ceived as  if  you  attempted,  what  you 
would  certainly  execute  as  successfully,  a 

f-^'^eiti/kn     '  Alar  '* 
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replied  I,    'are    grapes    gathered    from 
thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?    or  can  the 
effect  cease  while  the  cause  remains  ?  You 
know  that   when  in  the  beech- woods  of 
Hampshire  I  first  struck  the  chords  of  the 
melancholy  lyre,  its  notes  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  public  ear !     It  was  un- 
affected sorrows  drew  them  forth ;  I  wrote 
mournfully,  because  I  was  unhappy,  and  I 
have  unfortunately  no  reason  yet,  though 
nine  years  have  since  elapsed,  to  change 
my  tone.      The   time  is  indeed  arrived, 
when  I  have  been  promised  by  the  *  hon- 
orable men,'  who,  nine  years  ago,  under- 
took to  see  that  my  family  obtained  the 
provision  their  grandfather  designed  for 
them,  that  all  should  be  well,  all  should 
be  settled.     But  still  I  am  condemned  to 
feel  'the  hope  delayed  that  mMketh  the 
heart  sick.'     Still  to  receive  not  a  repe- 
tition of  promises  indeed,  but  scorn  and 
insult  when  I  apply  to  those  gentlemen, 
who,  though  they  acknowledge  that  all 
impediments   to  a  division  of  the  estate 
they  have  undertaken  to  manage  are  done 
away — will  neither  tell  me  when  they  will 
proceed  to  divide  it,  nor  whether  they  will 
over  do  so  at  all.     You  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  have  now  so  long 
been  laboring,   and  have  done    me   the 
honor  to  say  that  few  women  could  so 
long   have  contended  with  them.     With 
these  however,  as  there  are  some  of  them 
of  a  domestic  and  painful  nature,  I  will  not 
trouble  the  public  now ;  but  while  they 
exist  in  all  their  force,  that  indulgent  pub- 
lic must  accept  all  I  am  able  to  achieve, 
toujours  des  chansons  tristes.'    Thus  end- 
ed the  short  dialogue  between  my  friend 
and  me,  and  I  repeat  it  as  an  apology  for 
that  apparent  despondence,  which,  when 
it  is  observed  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
may  look  like  affectation.   I  shall  be  sorry 
if,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  should  feel 
myself  compelled  to  detail  its  causes  more 
at  length ;  for  notwithstanding  I  am  thus 
frequently  appearing  as  an  authoress,  and 
have  derived  from  thence   many  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  ray  life,  since  it  has 
procured  me  friends  whose  attachment  is 
most  invaluable,  I  am  well  aware  that  for 
a  woman  *  the  post  of  honor  is  a  private 
station.' " 

In  another  preface  she  writes  :  "  For 
what  expectation  could  1  entertain  of  re- 
sisting such  calamities  as  the  detention  of 
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their  property  has  brought  on  my  chil- 
dren ?  Of  four  sons,  all  seeking  in  other 
climates  the  competence  denied  them  in 
this,  two  were  for  that  reason  driven  from 
their  prospects  in  the  Church  to  the  army, 
where  one  of  them  was  maimed  during  the 
first  campaign  he  served  in,  and  is  now  a 
lieutenant  of  invalids.  The  loveliest,  the 
most  beloved  of  my  daughters,  thfe  darling 
of  all  her  family,  was  torn  from  us  forever. 
The  rest,  deprived  of  every  advantage  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  means 
of  proper  education  for  my  yoimgest  son 
denied  me,  while  the  money  their  in- 
human trustees  have  suffered  yearly  to  be 
wasted,  and  what  they  keep  possession  of 
on  false  and  frivolous  pretenses  would,  if 
paid  to  those  it  belongs  to,  have  saved  me 
and  them  from  all  those  now  irremediable 
misfortunes.  It  is  passed.  The  injuries 
I  have  so  long  suffered  are  not  mitigated  ; 
the  aggnessors  are  not  removed.  But  how- 
ever soon  they  may  be  disarmed  of  their 
power,  any  retribution  in  this  world  is  im- 
possible— they  can  neither  give  back  to 
the  mmmed  the  possession  of  health,  nor 
restore  the  dead.  The  time  they  have  oc- 
casioned me  to  pass  in  anxiety,  in  sorrow, 
in  anguish,  they  cannot  recall  to  me — ^to 
my  children  they  can  make  no  amends ; 
but  they  would  not  if  they  could  ;  nor 
have  I  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I  leave  in  the  callous  hearts  of  these 
persons  thorns  to  'goad  and  sting  them,' 
for  they  have  conquered  or  outlived  all 
sensibility  of  shame ;  they  are  alive  neither 
to  honesty,  honor  or  humanity ;  and  at 
this  moment,  far  from  feeling  compunction 
for  the  ruin  they  have  occasioned,  the 
dreadful  misfortunes  they  have  been  the 
authors  of,  one  shrinks  from  the  very  at- 
tempt to  make  such  redress  as  he  might 
yet  give,  and  wraps  himself  up  in  the 
callous  insolence  of  his  imagined  conse- 
quence ;  while  the  other  uses  such  pro- 
fessional subterfuges  as  are  the  disgrace  of 
his  profession  to  baffle  me  yet  a  little 
longer  in  my  attempts  to  procure  that 
restitution,  that  justice  which  they  dare 
not  deny  I  am  entitled  to ;  and  to  insult 
me  by  a  continuation  of  tormenting  chicane- 
ries, perpetuating  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  distresses  they  have  occasioned, 
and  which  their  perseverance  in  iniquity 
has  already  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
heaven  to  remedy.** 


Let  lis  return  to  our  narrative,  where 
we  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  after  their 
departure  from  prison,  rejoicing  in  the 
country.  The  quiet  was  of  short  contin- 
uance. Mr.  Smith's  liberty  was  again 
threatened,  and  he  fled  to  France,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  who  shortly  after  re- 
turned with  the  hope  of  settling  her  hus- 
band's affairs,  but  in  vain,  and  she  again 
returned  to  the  Continent,  where  thej 
hired  a  dreary  chateau  in  Normandj, 
where  the  sad  and  cheerless  winter  of 
1783  was  passed.  The  next  year  she 
again  returned  to  England,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  far  successful  with 
her  husband's  creditors,  as  enabled  them 
to  return — and  they  hired  the  old  maDsioa 
at  Wol bedding,  in  Sussex,  a  parish  of  which 
Otway's  father  had  been  rector.  Here 
she  translated  a  little  novel  of  the  **  Abb6 
Prevot,''  and  made  a  selection  of  extraor- 
dinary stories  from  **  Les  Causes  Celebres" 
of  the  French,  which  she  entitled  "The 
Romance  of  Heal  Life."  Again  she  was 
left  alone  by  the  flight  of  her  husband,  and 
after  a  union  of  twenty-three  years  they 
finally  separated.  Mrs.  Smith  took  a  cot- 
tage near  Chichester,  and  in  this  retire- 
ment she  tried  her  powers  on  a  novel,  and 
in  eight  months  wrote  her  first  work  of 
fiction,  "Emmeline,  the  Orphan  of  the 
Castle,"  published  in  1788,  in  four  volumes. 
The  first  edition,  of  fifteen  hundred,  sold 
immediately,  and  the  copy  before  me 
bears  date  1789,  and  is  one  of  the  third 
edition.  This  is  emphatically  a  most  in- 
teresting story,  simple  in  style,  attractive 
in  the  plot,  and  containing  exquisite  de- 
scriptions of  scenery.  Emmeline's  simple 
charms  are  very  fascinating, 

"  Her  soul  awakening  every  grace 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  face. 

The  account  of  her  childhood,  passed  in 
the  old  castle  in  Wales  —  the  marine 
scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight* — the  fine 


*  "Have  you  ever  seen  the  Isle  of  Wight? 
if  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  prettiest  place  in 
the  king's  dominion.  It  is  such  a  charming  little 
island  I  In  this  great  island  ^vhlcll  we  >*ii  iooi 
on,  one  half  hour  ago,  the  sea  is  at  tiuch  a  dis- 
tance from  the  greater  part  of  it,  that  you  have 
no  more  acquaintance  with  it  than  if  you  were 
in  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and  even  on  the  coa*t 
of  England  appears  no  more  an  island  to  the  eye 
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character  of  Godolphin,  possessed  a  charm 
new  in  novels.  Wonderful  it  was,  that  in 
the  midst  of  cares  and  unceasing  harass- 
ments,  her  fancy  should  have  been  so 
bright — ^her  eye  so  observing,  her  imagin- 
ation so  creative.  She  opened  a  rich 
mine,  and  year  after  year,  with  a  surprising 
fehcity  and  untiring  power,  she  poured 
forth  her  treasures,  *'  riches  fineless/'  All 
her  characters  speak  in  language  appro- 
priate to  them.  We  have  the  good  old 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Carey — the  vulgar  Mrs. 
Garnet — the  interesting  Mrs.  Stafford,  the 
fiery  Delamere,  his  afifectionate  sister,  Au- 
gusta, and  the  plotting  Crofts.  Beauti- 
fully does  Sir  E.  Brydges  enumerate  the 
traits  which  characterize  every  heroine 
delineated  by  Charlotte  Smith.  An  ele- 
vated simplicity,  an  unaffected  purity  of 
heart,  of  ardeut  and  sublime  affections, 
delighting  in  the  scenery  of  nature,  and 
flying  from  the  sophisticated  and  vicious 


than  France  does ;  but  in  this  little  gem  of  tbe 
ooean  called  the  Isle  of  Wight,  you  see  and  feel 
you  are  in  an  island  every  moment  The  great 
ocean  becomes  quite  domestic ;  you  see  it  from 
every  point  of  view ;  jou  have  it  on  the  right  hand, 
you  look  and  you  have  it  on  the  left  also ;  you 
see  both  sides  of  the  island  at  once — ^you  look 
into  every  creek  and  comer  of  it  which  produces 
a  new  and  singular  feeling.  We  have  taken 
three  different  rides  upon  and  under  the  cli£Es, 
oom-fields,  and  villages  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  a  fine  West  India  fleet  in  view  with  tlie 
sails  all  spread,  and  her  convoy  most  majestic- 
ally sailing  by  her.  We  saw  Lord  Dysart's 
seat  and  bir  Kichard  Worsley  s ;  at  the  former 
there  is  a  seat  in  the  rock  which  shuts  out  every 
object  but  the  shoreless  ocean — for  it  looks  to- 
wards France ;  at  the  latter  there  is  an  attempt 
at  an  English  vineyard;  the  vines  are  planted  on 
terraces,  one  above  another.  Another  day's  ex- 
cursion was  to  the  Needles ;  we  walked  to  the 
very  point,  the  toe  of  the  island ;  the  sea-gulls 
were  fiying  about  the  rock  like  bees  from  a  hive, 
and  little  Beets  of  puffins  witli  their  black  heads 
in  the  water.  Allum  Bay  looks  like  a  wall  of 
marble  veined  with  different  colors.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  sea  air,  and  the  beauty  of  the  smooth 
turf  of  the  downs  on  which  we  rode  or  walked, 
was  inexpressibly  pleasing.  The  next  day  we 
visited  the  north  »'nle  of  the  island,  richly  wooded 
down  to  the  water's  edge)  and  rode  home  over 
a  high  down,  with  the  sea  on  both  sides,  and  a 
rich  country  between  ;  the  corn  begintiiug  to  ac- 
quire the  tinge  of  harvest  time,  in  bhort,  I  do 
believe  that  if  Buonaparte  were  to  sec  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  would  think  it  a  very  pretty  appanage 
for  some  third  or  fourth  cousin,  and  would  make 
him  king  of  it — ^if  ho  could  get  it." 

Mfi,  Barbautas  Correspondence. 


commerce  of  the  world;  but  capable, 
when  necessity  calls  it  forth,  of  displaying 
a  vigorous  sagacity  and  a  lofty  fortitude 
which  appals  vice  and  dignifies  adversity. 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  innocent  and  en- 
chanting childhood  of  Emmeline,  or  the 
angelic  affections  of  Celestina,  were  famil- 
iar to  the  heart  of  the  author?  Mrs. 
Stafford's  history  is  a  counterpart  of  Mrs. 
Smith's,  and  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
Emmeline  she  gives  utterance  to  her  feel- 
ings in  these  words : 

"  But  think  what  it  is  for  one  born  with  a  right 
to  afiluence,  and  educated  in  its  expectations, 
with  feelings  keen  from  nature,  and  made  yet 
keener  by  refinement,  to  be  compelled,  as  I  have 
been,  to  solicit  favors,  pecuniary  favors,  from 
persons  who  have  no  feelings  at  all;  from  the 
shilling,  paltry-spirited  James  Crofls  from  the 
claims  of  debts ;  from  the  callous-hearted  and 
selfish  politician,  his  father,  pity  and  assistance ; 
from  Rocheley,  who  has  no  ideas  but  of  getting 
or  saving  money,  to  ask  the  loan  of  it !  and 
to  bear  with  humility  a  rude  refusal.  I  have 
endured  the  brutal  unkiudness  of  hardened 
avarice,  the  dirty  chicane  of  law,  exercised  by 
the  most  contemptible  of  beings ;  I  have  been 
forced  to  attempt  softening  tlie  tradesman  and 
the  mechanic,  and  to  suffer  every  degree  of 
humiliation  which  the  insolence  of.  sudden 
prosperity  or  the  insensible  coolness  of  the 
determined  money-dealer  could  inflict.  Actaal 
poverty  I  tliink  I  could  have  better  borne — 

"  I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience;'* 

but  ineffectual  attempts  to  ward  it  off  by  such 
degradation  I  can  no  longer  submit  to.  While 
Mr.  Stafford,  for  whom  I  have  encountered  it 
all,  is  not  only  unaffected  by  the  poignant  morti- 
fications which  torture  me ;  but  receives  my  ef- 
forts to  serve  him,  if  successful,  only  as  a  duty — 
if  unsuccessful,  he  considers  my  failure  as  a 
fault,  and  loads  me  with  reproach,  with  invec- 
tive, with  contempt — others  have  in  their  hus- 
bands protectors  and  friends;  mine,  not  only 
throws  on  me  the  burden  of  affairs  wliich  he 
has  himself  embroiled,  but  adds  to  their  weight 
by  cruelty  and  oppression.  Such  complicated 
and  incurable  misery  must  overwhelm  me — 
and  then,  what  will  become  of  my  children  V* 

Eihelhide,  or  the  Recluse  of  the  Lake, 
in  five  volumes,  was  published  in  London 
in  1789.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
equalled  "  EmmeUne*  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. We  have  a  splendid  specimen  of  a 
man  in  Sir  Edward  Newenden,  unhappily 
wedded  to  "a  vain,  unquiet,  gUttering, 
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wretched  thing  :" — a  Miss  Newenden, 
"whose  time  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  stable  or  the  kennel,  and  whose  dress 
was  usually  such  as  only  distinguished  her 
from  a  man,  by  the  petticoat,  and  who  had 
imbibed  a  notion  that  "  to  possess  a  good 
horse,  was  the  first  point  requisite  to 
human  happiness,  and  to  be  able  to  ride 
well,  the  first  of  human  perfections."  The 
history  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  dignified  deportment  of 
Colonel  Chesterville,  contrasts  well  with 
the  vulgarity  of  Mr.  Ludford  and  his  vul- 
gar family.  How  many  imaginary  suffer- 
ings poor  Miss  Clarinthia  Ludford  endures 
with  her  sentimental  loves,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  marry  against  the  wishes  of 
her  parents.  Ethelinde  Chesterville  is  the 
charm  of  the  work, 

"  It  shineth  as  a  precious  diamond  set 
In  my  poor  round  of  thought." 

Barrt  Cornwall. 

Her  paternal  affection — her  sincerity — the 
goodness  of  her  heart — her  sound  sense — 
her  firmness — ^her  delicacy — her  fortitude 
— the  absence  of  all  selfishness,  endear  her 
to  every  reader,  and  we  follow  her  in  her 
career  with  all  the  interest  that  we  would 
take  in  that  of  a  dear  friend.  Her  love 
for  Montgomery,  and  its  growth,  is  touch- 
ingly  described.  How  entrancing  that 
first  beam  of  intelligence  between  one's 
self  and  the  being  we  adore !  Ere  memo- 
ry extends  in  the  lieart  with  hope,  ere  the 
eloquence  of  words  has  sought  to  depict 
our  feelings,  there  is,  in  these  first  hours 
of  love,  some  indefinite  and  mysterious 
charm,  more  llccting,  but  more  heavenly 
than  even  happiness  itself.  Some  of  the 
scenes  of  this  novel  arc  laid  by  Grasmere 
Water ;  the  following  description  is  poetical 
and  true  to  nature :  "  It  was  now  evening  ; 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gave  a  dull  purple 
hue  to  the  points  of  the  fells  which  rose 
along  the  water  and  the  park ;  while  the 
rest,  all  in  deep  shadow,  looked  gloomily 
sublime.  Just  above  the  tallest,  which  was 
rendered  yet  more  dark  by  the  wood  that 
covered  its  side,  the  evening  star  arose,  and 
was  reflected  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  now 
perfectly  still  and  unruffled.  Not  a  breeze 
sighed  among  the  hills,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  low  murmur  of  two  or  three 
distant  waterfalls,  and  at  intervals  the  short 
soft  notes  of  the  woodlark,  the  only  bird 


that  sings  at  this  season  in  the  eyening." 
(It  was  the  middle  of  August.) 

Celeatina,  four  volumes,  appeared  in 
1791.  There  are  a  number  of  characters  in 
this  novel  which  give  a  full  scope  to  the  tal- 
ents of  its  accomplished  author ;  the  sensi- 
ble and  considerate  Mrs.  Willoughby;  a 
Lord  Castlenorth,  one  of  those  unfortunate 
beings  who  have  been  brought  up  ncTer 
to  have  a  wish  ungratified;  Miss  Fiti 
Hay  man,  proud  and  cold  ;  Matilda  Moly- 
neux,  vain,  foolish,  and  vindictive ;  Arabel- 
la Thorold,  silly  and  affected  ;  the  romantic 
Montagu  Thorold,  and  his  brother.  Captain 
Thorold,  whose  whole  soul  is  taken  np 
with  his  imiform ;  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  sad 
and  resigned ;  the  unfortunate  Emily 
Cathcart,  good  even  in  ruin ;  Lady  Horatia 
Howard,  mild  and  lady-like ;  the  purse- 
proud  merchant,  Jedwin ;  Jessie  Wood- 
bum,  sweet  as  her  own  name ;  the  angelic 
Celestina,  and  her  lover,  George  Willough- 
by, are  sketched  with  the  pencU  of  a  master. 
Some  descriptions  of  the  Hebrides,  "placed 
far  amid  the  melancholy  main,"  their  lonely 
rocks,  scant  verdure,  and  terrific  storms, 
are  painted  in  the  tone  and  with  the  force 
of  Johnson  or  Boswell. 

"Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  mnrmnr 
there."  Colldts. 

The  picturesque  wanderings  of  Willoughby 
among  the  Pyrenees  are  written  with  a  zest 
that  creates  a  longing  to  visit  them.  The 
approach  of  Spring  is  heralded  in  these 
pleasant  words :  "  Within  a  few  days  the 
whole  face  of  nature  was  changed:  the 
snow,  which  had  covered  every  object  with 
cold  uniformity,  had  now  given  place  to 
the  bright  verdure  of  infant  Spring ;  the 
earliest  trees,  and  those  in  the  most  shel- 
tered situations,  had  put  forth  their  tender 
buds  ;  the  Copses  were  strewn  with  prim- 
roses and  March  violets,  and  the  gardens 
glowing  with  the  first  flowers  of  the  year; 
while  instead  of  the  usually  rude  winds  of 
the  season,  those  gales  only  blew  which 

*  Call  forth  the  long-expecting  flowers, 
And  wake  the  purple  year.' 

Myriads  of  birds  who  found  food  and  shel- 
ter amid  the  shrubberies  and  wood-walks, 
seemed  to  hail  with  songs  their  future 
lovely  protectress, 

'Hopp'd  in  her    walks,  and  gambol'd  in  her 
eyes.' 
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Desmond,  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in 
1792.  In  the  preface  to  this  novel  Mrs. 
Smith  observes:  "In  sending  into  the 
world  a  work  so  unlike  those  of  my  for- 
mer writings,  which  have  been  honored 
by  its  approbation,  I  feel  some  degree  of 
that  apprehension  which  an  author  is  sen- 
sible of  on  a  first  publication.  This  arises 
partly  from  my  doubts  of  succeeding  so 
well  in  letters  as  in  narrative ;  and  partly 
from  a  supposition,  that  there  are  readers 
to  whom  the  fictitious  occurrences,  and 
others  to  whom  the  political  remarks  in 
these  volumes  may  be  displeasing.  To 
the  first  I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  in  re- 
presenting a  young  man  nourishing  an  ar- 
dent but  concealed  passion  for  a  married 
woman,  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  en- 
courage or  justify  such  attachments ;  but 
no  delineation  of  character  appears  to  me 
more  interesting,  than  that  of  a  man  capa- 
ble of  such  a  passion,  so  generous  and  dis- 
interested as  to  seek  only  the  good  of  its 
object;  nor  any  story  more  moral  than 
one  that  represents  the  existence  of  an 
affection  so  regulated. 

"  For  that  asperity  of  remark,  which  will 
arise  on  the  part  of  those  whose  political 
tenets  I  may  offend,  I  am  prepared. 
Those  who  object  to  the  matter,  will  prob- 
ably arraign  the  manner,  and  exclaim 
against  the  impropriety  of  making  a  book 
OT  entertainment  the  vehicle  of  political 
discussion.  I  am  however  conscious  that 
in  making  these  slight  sketches  of  man- 
ners and  opinions,  as  they  fluctuated 
around  me,  I  have  not  sacrificed  truth  to 
aoj  party.  Nothing  appears  to  me  more 
respectable  than  national  pride ;  nothing 
so  absurd  as  national  prejudice ;  and  in 
tlie  faithful  representation  of  the  manners 
of  other  countries,  surely  Englishmen  may 
find  abundant  reason  to  indulge  the  one 
'while  they  conquer  the  other.  To  those 
liowever  who  still  cherish  the  idea  of  our 
luving  a  natural  enemy  in  the  French  na- 
t-ion,  and  that  they  are  still  more  natural- 
ly our  foes,  because  they  have  dared  to 
lie  freemen,  I  can  only  say  that  against 
^ie  phalanx  of  prejudice  kept  in  constant 
J*iy,  and  under  strict  discipline  by  interest, 
^A©  slight  skirmishing  of  a  novel-writer 
**yn  have  no  eftect;  we  see  it  remains 
^**t|jerto  unbroken  against  the  powerful  ef- 
of  learning  and  genius,  though  uni- 
in  that  cause  which  must  finally  tri- 
YoL.  lu.    jro.  yi.    KKW  sbkies. 


umph — the  cause  of  truth,  reason,  and 
humanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
novel  of  **  Desmond"  gave  offense  to  ma- 
ny of  Mrs.  Smith's  aristocratic  friends, 
for  her  fervid  zeal  gave  great  energy  to 
her  style,  and  sharpened  her  observation. 
I  cannot  perceive  that  she  has  set  down 
aught  in  malice.  The  abuses  under  the 
kingly  and  priestly  government  in  France 
are  denounced  in  the  most  unsparing 
manner.  The  horrible  outrages  perpetra- 
ted under  the  game  laws  come  in  for  their 
full  share  of  indignant  reproof  and  abhor- 
rence. The  character  of  Desmond  is  an 
exquisite  one,  generous,  manly,  tender, 
and  sincere.  Geraldine  Verney  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  Mrs.  Smith's  female  por- 
traits, a  meek,  patient  sufferer  under  the 
brutality  of  a  reckless,  vicious  husband. 
A  bad  husband  Mrs.  Smith  drew  to  the 
life,  for  her  own  always  served  her  for  a 
model. 

In  1793  Cowper  wrote  a  letter  to 
Charlotte  Smith  concerning  her  poems, 
dated  Weston  Underwood,  October  26, 
1793: 

"  Dear  Madam — Your  two  counsellors  are 
of  one  mind.  We  both  are  of  opinion  that 
you  will  do  well  to  make  your  second  volume 
a  suitable  companion  to  the  first,  by  embellish- 
ing it  in  the  same  manner ;  and  have  no  doubt, 
considering  the  well-deserved  popularity  of 
your  verse,  that  the  expense  will  be  amply 
refunded  by  the  public.  I  would  give  you, 
madam,  not  my  counsel  only,  but  consolation 
also,  were  1  not  disqualified  for  that  delightful 
service  by  a  great  dearth  of  it  in  my  own  ex- 
perience. J,  too,  often  seek,  but  cannot  find  it. 
Of  this,  however,  1  can  assure  you,  if  that  may 
at  all  comfort  you,  that  both  my  friend  Hayley 
and  myself  most  truly  sympathize  with  you 
under  all  your  sufferings ;  neither  have  you,  I 
am  persuaded,  in  any  degree  lost  the  interest 
you  always  had  in  him,  or  your  claim  to  any 
service,  of  whatever  kind,  that  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  render  you.  Had  you  no  other  title 
to  his  esteem,  his  respect  for  your  talents  and 
his  feelings  for  your  misfortunes  must  insure 
to  you  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  for  ever. 
I  know,  however,  that  there  are  seasons  when, 
look  which  way  we  will,  we  see  the  same  dis- 
mal gloom  enveloping  all  objects.  This  is 
itself  an  affiiction,  and  the  worse  because  it 
makes  us  think  ourselves  more  unhappy  than 
wc  are ;  and  at  such  a  season  it  is,  I  doubt  not, 
that  you  suspect  a  diminution  of  our  friend's 
zeal  to  serve  you.  1  was  much  struck  by  an 
expression  in  vour  letter  to  Hayley,  where  you 
41 
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say  that  you  *  will  endeavor  to  take  an  interest 
in  green  leaves  again.'  This  seems  as  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice  reflected  to  me  from  a 
distance,  I  have  so  often  had  the  same  thought 
and  desire ;  a  day  scarce  passes  at  this  season 
of  the  year  when  I  do  not  contemplate  the 
trees,  so  soon  to  be  stripped,  and  say :  rerhaps  1 
shall  never  see  you  a^in.  Every  year,  as  it 
passes,  makes  this  expectation  more  reason- 
able ;  and  the  year,  with  me,  cannot  be  very 
distant  when  the  event  will  verify  it.  Well, 
may  God  grant  us  a  good  hope  of  arriving  in 
due  time  where  the  leaves  never  fall,  and  all 
will  be  right.  Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  is  a  little 
better  than  when  you  saw  her,  but  still  feeble ; 
so  feeble  as  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  continual 
apprehension.  I  live  under  the  point  of  a 
sword  suspended  by  a  hair.  She  begs  yon  to 
accept  her  compliments.  Adieu,  my  dear 
madam;  believe  me  your  sincere  and  aflec- 
tionate,  humble  servant, 

"  William  Cowper." 

Mrs.  Smith  had  become  highly  interest- 
ed in  the  French  Revolution,  and  expressed 
her  opinions  freely,  by  which  she  gave 
much  offense  to  her  aristocratic  friends ; 
but  the  publication  of  "The  Old  Manor 
House,"  1793,  instantly  regained  her  the 
public  favor.     It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
novels   in   any   language,  and   on  which 
Charlotte   Smith  can  securely   rest   her 
fame — "  a  wreath  that  cannot  fade."   Part 
of  it  was  written  at  Eartham,  the  resi- 
dence of   Hayley,   during  the  period   of 
Cowper's  visit  there.     Romney,  the  artist, 
was  also  there  at  the  same  time.     "  Here 
we  are,"  writes  Cowper,    "in  the  most 
elegant  mansion  that  I  have  ever  inhabited, 
and  surrounded   by   the  most  delightful 
pleasure-grounds  that  I  have  ever  seen ; 
but  which,  dissipated  as  ray  powers  of 
thought  are  at  present,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  describe.      It  shall  suffice  me  to 
jsay,  that  they  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill, 
which,   in   Buckinghamshire,   might  well 
pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  summit 
of  which   is  beheld   a   most   magnificent 
landscape,  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  on 
one  part  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  may 
also   be  seen  plainly  from  the  window  of 
the  library  in  which  I  am  writing.     The 
inland  scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consisting 
of  a  large  and  deep  valley,  well  cultivated, 
and    inclosed    by   magnificent    hills,    all 
crowned  with  wood.     1  had,  for  my  part, 
no  conception  that  a  poet  could  be  the 
owner  of  such  a  paradise.      We  are  as 
.happy  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  terrestrial 


good  to  make  us."    Their  reception  was  as 
kind  as  hospitality  and  friendship  could 
make  it.      Charlotte  Smith  exerted  her 
talents  to  excite  the  wonder  and  conciliate 
the  esteem  of  Cowper.      She  was  then 
writing  "  The  Old  Manor  House,"  and  de- 
voted the  early  part  of  the  day  to  com- 
position, and  would  read  in  the  evening, 
to  the  assembled  party,  whatever  the  fer- 
tility of  her  fancy  had  produced  m  the 
course  of  her  studious  morning.    She  had 
a  quickness  of  invention  and  rapidity  of 
hand  which  astonished  every  witness  of 
her  abilities.     Cowper  repeatedly  declared 
that  he  knew  no  man  among  his  early 
associates,  some  of  whom  piqued  them- 
selves on  rapid  composition,   who  could 
have  composed  so  rapidly  and  so  well 
Hayley  says:  "It  was  delightful  to  hear 
her    read    what  she  had   just  written; 
for    she  read   as  she   wrote,   with  sim- 
plicity and  grace."     Godwin  often  talked, 
with  a  peculiar  delight,  of  a  day  passed  at 
John  Kemble*8,  in  company  with  Sheridan, 
Curran,   Mary  Wolstonecraft,   and    Mrs. 
Inchbald,  when  the  conversation  took  an 
animated   turn,  and  the  subject  was  of 
love.   How  delightful  those  evenings  must 
have  been  at  Eartham,  and  how  gratifjring 
to  our  novelist !     Mrs.  Rayland — statelv, 
and  proud  of  her  ancestry — her  profound 
secrecy  as  to  whom  she  was  going  to  make 
her  heir — reminds  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth : 
she  well  becomes  the  quiet  old  hall.     The 
housekeeper  has  a  female  relative  with  her. 
a  young  girl  named  Monimia.     "Why," 
said  Mrs.  Rayland,  "  why  would  you  give 
the  child  such  a  name  ?     As  the  girl  will 
have   nothing,    why   put    such    romantic 
notions  in  her  head  as  may  perhaps  pre- 
vent  her   getting    her   bread    honestly? 
Monimia !  I  protest  I  don't  love  to  repeat 
the  name ;  it  puts  me   so  in  mind  of  a 
very  hateful  play  which  I  remember  shock- 
ed me  so,  when  I  was  a  mere  girl,  that  1 
have  always  detested  the  name.    Monimia ! 
'tis  so  very  unlike  a  Christian  name  that, 
if  the  child  is  much  about  me,  I  must  in- 
sist upon  having  her  called  Mary."    Betty 
Richards,  a  rural  coquette  and  a  bold  girl, 
flaunts  about  in  bright,  gaudy  ribbons.   In 
the  vaults  under  the  house  smugglers  stoff 
away   their    booty — one  of   them,  Jonas 
Wilkins,  is  a  good,  sturdy,  reckless  villain. 
The  gay,  thoughtless   Isabella    Somerive 
fascinates  an  old  beau.  General  Tracy,  who 
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spends  half  the  day  at  the  toilet  in  making 
himself  up,  a  sort  of  Lord  Ogleby — and 
flatters  himself  that  he  conceals  the  rava- 
ges  time  makes  upon  his  person.     Dr. 
Hollyboum,   the   archdeacon,   frigid   and 
pompous,  is  a  capital  portrait;  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Ann  Jane  Eliza  Hollyboum, 
who  equally  resembled  her  father  and  her 
mother,  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  both ; 
"possessing  something  of  each  of  their 
personal  perfections,  she  was  considered 
by  them  a  model  of  loveliness,  and  her 
mind  was  adorned  with  all  that  money 
could  purchase.   The  wainscot  complexion 
of  her  mamma  was  set  off  by  the  yellow 
eyebrows  and  hair  of  the  Doctor.     His 
little  pug  nose,  divested  of  its  mulberry 
hue,  which   on  the  countenance   of   his 
daughter  was  pronounced  to  be  '  le  petit 
nez  retrouss^,'  united  with  the  thin  lips, 
drawn  up  to  make  a  little  mouth,  which 
were  peculiar  to  his  '  better  half,'  as  he 
facetiously  called  his  wife.      The  worthy 
archdeacon's  short  legs  detracted  less  from 
the  height  of  his  amiable  daughter,  as  she 
had   the  long  waist  of  her  mother,  fine 
sugar-loaf  shoulders  that  were  pronounced 
to  be  extremely  genteel,  and  a  head  which 
looked  as  if  the  back  of  it  had  by  some 
accident  been  flattened,  since  it  formed  a 
perpendicular  line  with  her  back.      To 
dignify   with    mental    acquirements    this 
epitome  of  human  loveliness,  all  that  edu- 
cation could  do  had  been  lavished  ;  masters 
for  painting,  music,  French,  and  dancing 
had  been  assembled  around  her  as  soon  as 
she  could  speak ;  she  learned  Latin  from 
her  father  at  a  very  early  period,  and  could 
read  any  easy  sentence  in  Greek;   was 
learned  in  astronomy,  knew  something  of 
mathematics,  and,  in  relief  of  these  more 
abstruse  studies,  read  Italian  and  Spanish. 
Having  never  heard  anything  but  her  own 
praises,  she  really  believed  herself  a  miracle 
of  knowledge  and  accomplishments;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  an  audience  less 
partial  than  those  before  whom  she  gene- 
rally performed,  might  have  allowed  that 
she  performed  very  long  concertos  and 
solos  without  end,  with  infinite  correctness 
and  much  execution.  Then  she  made  most 
inveterate  likenesses  of  many  of  her  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  painted  landscapes  where 
very  green  trees  were  reflected  in  very 
blue  water.     Her  French  was  most  gram- 
matically correct,  though  the  accent  was 


somewhat  defective;  and  she  knew  all 
manner  of  history,  could  tell  the  dates  of 
the  most  execrable  actions  of  the  most 
execrable  of  human  beings.  .  .  .  The 
gentlemen,  however,  whom  all  these  ele- 
gancies were  probably  designed  to  attract, 
seemed  by  no  means  struck  with  them ; 
some  of  them,  who  had  approached  her 
on  the  suggestion  of  her  being  an  heiress, 
had  declared  that  her  fortune  made  no 
amends  for  her  want  of  beauty ;  and  others 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  acquisitions 
which  went  so  much  beyond  those  they 
had  made  themselves.  Thus  at  six-and- 
twenty  (though  the  lady  and  her  parents, 
for  some  reasons  of  their  own,  called  her 
no  more  than  twenty-two)  Miss  Holly- 
boum was  yet  unmarried-" 

Orlando  Somerive  and  Monimia  are  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  work.  Orlando 
serves  under  Burgoyne  in  the  American 
war  as  an  ensign ;  this  war  meets  with  no 
favor  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Smith.  Or- 
lando returns  to  England  after  much  suf- 
fering, and  finds  Rayland  Hall  deserted, 
his  benefactors  dead,  and  those  that  knew 
him  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  turn 
coldly  from  him.  The  plot  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one  ;  the  characters  true  to  life. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerive,  the  kind  parents ; 
Phil.  Somerive,  heartless  and  unprinci- 
pled ;  Woodford,  low-bred,  and  aping  the 
fashions,  are  life-like,  "  and  finished  more 
through  happiness  than  pains." 

Mrs.  Smith's  necessities  did  not  allow 
her  to  remain  idle.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  her  mental  resources,  and 
every  succeeding  work  displayed  more 
ripened  powers.  Montalbert  appeared 
shortly  after  the  "Old  Manor  House.^'  This 
novel  is  full  of  incidents  and  romantic  in- 
terest, and  beautifully  written,  inter- 
spersed with  fine  descriptions  of  rich,  luxu- 
riant Italy  and  Sicily — opposed  to  the 
green  and  undulating  hills  of  England. 
Rosalie,  the  pure,  gentle  and  aflectionate 
girl,  and  the  proud  and  impetuous  Mon- 
talbert greatly  interest  the  reader.  Mrs. 
Smith's  novels  are  essentially  moral. 
Marchmont,  The  Wanderings  of  Warwick, 
and  the  Banished  Man,  I  have  never  read. 

Charlotte  Smith's  history  and  disposition 
can  be  best  gathered  from  her  produc- 
tions. I  feel  grateful  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  she  has  afforded  me.  Her 
works  I  have  read  at  intervals  daring  the 
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past  winter,  and  the  dreary  day  and  even- 
ing have  been  frequently  cheered  by  her 
genius.  I  have  seen,  in  my  mind's  eye, 
the  youthful,  radiant  face  of  Charlotte 
Smith ;  the  scene  changed,  and  a  care- 
worn person  walks  slowly  along  through 
the  beech  woods  of  Hampshire,  or  by  the 
banks  of  the  Arun,  repeating  verses,  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment : 

''Through  glades  and  glooms   the  mingled 
measure  stole, 
Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream  with  fond  de- 
lay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away  ;*' 

or  her  pale  face  looks  out  from  the  dreary 
Norman  ch^lteaa— or  I  see  her  happy,  de- 
%hting  and  delighted — the  guest  of 
myley,  at  Eartham,  and  beguilmg  even 
Gowper  of  his  sadness.  Our  loss  might 
have  been  her  gain,  if  her  husband  ha^ 
thought  with  Burns, 

**  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  hfe." 

Many  sorrows  and  heart-aches  were 
mingled  with  her  literary  labors  ;  one  of 
her  sons  was  absent  in  Bengal,  as  a  wri-  | 


ter;  another  lost  his  le^  at  Dunkirk,  as  an 
ensign  in  the  24th  Reemaent,  and  her  eld- 
est daughter,  "the  loveliest  and  most 
beloved  of  her  children,"  died  shortly 
after  her  marriage.  Mr.  Smith,  the  elder, 
left  his  property  in  the  West  Indies  mthe 
hands  of  trustees  and  i^nts,  by  an  in- 
comprehen^ble  will,  fruitful  in  lawsuits, 
and  endless  in  their  nature  ;  and  her  hus- 
band died  in  legal  confinement  in  1806. 
Mrs.  Smith's  life  closed  the  same  year, 
on  the  28th  October,  at  Tilford,  near 
Famham.  She  wrote  several  books  for 
children,  thus  applying  her  talents  to  a 
noble  use,  and  adding  her  name  to  a  long 
list  of  female  benefactors  in  a  branch  of 
literature  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of 
all.  I  have  somewhere  read  of  her  pass- 
ing her  latter  days,  when  enduring  great 
bodily  pain,  surrounded  by  her  grand- 
children, and  quietly  singing  to  herself. 
A  scene  like  this  brings  to  mind  the  lines 
of  Madame  D'Houtetot. 

^  Joune,  j'aimai.    Le  temps  de  mon  bel  age, 
Ce  temps,  si  court,  I'amour  seul  le  remput ; 
Quand  j'atteignis  la  saison  d'etre  sage, 
ToQJoars  j'aimai :  la  raison  me  le  cut. 
Mais  I'age  vient,  et  le  plaisir  s'envole ; 
Mais  mon  bonheur  ne  s'envole  aujoord'hui, 
Car  j'aime  encore,  et  I'amour  me  console ; 
Rien  n'aurait  pu  me  consoler  de  lui." 

G.  F,  D. 
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BY  KAH-GS-6A-OAH-B0UH,  A  CHIEF  OF  THE  OJIBWA  NATION. 


The  history  of  a  nation  is  always  inter- 
esting. The  more  obscure  the  means  of 
tracing  it,  the  more  of  interest  attaches  to 
it,  as  it  slowly  discloses  itself  to  the  eye 
of  research. 

The  past  of  American  history  is  to 
every  meditative  man  full  of  silent  in- 
struction. The  struggle  between  the 
two  races,  the  European  and  the  Amer- 
ican, has  been  in  steady  progress  since 
their  first  intercourse  with  each  other. 
The  pale-face  has  bequeathed  his  history's 
bloody  page  to  his  children  after  him. 
The  Indians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re- 
lated the  story  of  their  wrongs  to  their 
children  in  the  lodge,  and  have  invariably 
taught  them  to  look  upon  a  pale-face  as  a 
hard  brother. 

The  account  of  their  hatred  to  each 
other  in  years  long  past,  is,  no  doubt,  with- 
out foundation.  Its  relation  has,  however, 
had  the  evil  tendency  of  embittering  one 
against  the  other,  has  kept  them  at  vari- 
ance, and  prevented  them  from  learning  of 
each  other  those  noble  qualities  which  all 
will  acknowledge  each  possessed. 

What  a  change  I  The  progress  of  ag- 
gression has  gone  on  with  its  resistless 
force  westward  with  emigration,  from  the 
time  the  first  colony  was  planted  on  the 
Atlantic's  shores.  Wave  after  wave  has 
rolled  on,  till  now  there  appears  no  limit 
to  the  sea  of  population.  The  north  re- 
sounds with  the  woodman's  axe ;  the 
south  opens  its  valleys  to  make  room  for 
the  millions  that  are  swarming  from  the 
Old  World  to  the  New. 

The  rivers  that  once  wound  their  silent 
and  undisturbed  course  beneath  the  shades 
of  the  forest,  are  made  to  leave  their  nat- 
ural ways,  and,  bending  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  man,  follow  the  path  he  marks  out 
for  them.  Man  labors,  and  gazes  in  as- 
tonishment at  the  mighty  work  his  hands 
perform — he  gazes  at  the  complicated 
machinery  he  has  set  in  motion.      The 


Indian  is  out  of  sight — ^he  sends  no  hor- 
ror to  the  pale- face  by  his  shrill  war- 
whoop,  nor  pity  by  the  wail  of  his  death- 
song. 

Steam  thunders  along  over  hills  and 
vales  that  once  were  peaceful — on,  on,  to 
the  mighty  West. 

The  groans  of  the  Indian  are  occasion- 
ally heard  by  the  intoxicated  and  avari- 
cious throng  in  the  way  of  complaint ;  he 
has  waited  for  justice,  while  those  who 
have  wronged  him,  like  the  wild  horses  of 
his  prairie,  neigh  over  his  misfortunes. 

The  eagle  of  liberty  stretches  her  wings 
north  and  south.  The  tide  of  emigration 
will  soon  reach  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  rise  to  the  summit.  En- 
terprise follows  in  its  train;  yet  when 
blessings  are  lavishingly  bestowed  on  the 
pale-faces,  as  the  consequence  of  attain- 
ments in  knowledge,  the  red-man  has  been 
denied  the  least  of  those  which  the  Amer- 
ican government  guaranties  to  its  humblest 
subject. 

These  thoughts  have  arisen  in  my  mind 
previous  to  calling  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  this  Review  to  a  plan  for  the 
effectual  consolidation  of  the  western  tribes, 
with  a  view  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
improvement. 

Before  stating  the  plan,  which  I  have 
already  laid  before  the  American  people, 
as  the  only  means  which  can  be  used  to 
save  the  Indians  from  extinction,  I  shall, 
in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  give  a  few 
reasons  why  they  have  not  materially  im- 
proved, and  why  their  numbers  have  been 
greatly  lessening. 

I.  Why  has  not  the  Indian  improved 
when  coming  in  contact  with  civilization? 
To  give  a  statement  of  all  the  disadvan- 
tages he  has  had  to  encounter  would  not 
be  in  accordance  with  my  present  object ; 
I  will  mention  a  few.  In  their  intercourse 
with  the  frontier  settlers  they  meet  the 
worst  classes  of  pale-faces.      They  soon 
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adopt  their  foolish  ways  and  their  vices, 
and  their  minds  being  thus  poisoned  and 
preoccupied,  the  morality  and  education 
which  the  better  classes  would  teach 
them  are  forestalled.  This  will  not  be 
wondered  at  when  it  is  generally  known 
that  the  frontier  settlements  are  made  up 
of  wild,  adventurous  spirits,  willing  to  raise 
themselves  by  the  downfall  of  the  Indian 
race.  These  are  traders,  spirit-sellers, 
horse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  scape- 
gallowses,  who  neither  fear  God  nor  regard 
man.  When  the  Indians  come  in  contact 
with  such  men,  as  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected from  them?  They  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  good  can  come  out  of  such  a 
Nazareth  as  they  think  the  United  States 
to  be  ;  and  all  are  aware  that  man  is  more 
prone  to  learn  from  others  their  vices 
than  their  virtues.  It  is  not  strange,  that, 
seeing  as  he  does  the  gross  immorality  of 
the  white  men  whom  he  meets,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  pale-face  for  wrong 
and  the  red  man  for  right,  which  begins 
when  they  first  meet,  and  ends  not  until 
one  dies,  that  he  refuses  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man. 

"  What !"  said  an  Indian  to  me  once,  in 
the  Northwest,  when  I  was  endeavoring 
to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  school- 
inor  his  children,  **  shall  mv  children  be 
taught  to  lie,  steal,  kill,  and  quarrel,  as 
the  white  man  does?  No,  no,'*  he  con- 
tinued, shaking  his  head.  Having  never 
been  in  the  midst  of  refined  and  civilized 
society,  he  knew  not  of  its  blessings.  He 
judged  from  what  he  saw  around  him,  and 
with  such  examples,  he  decided  rightly. 

There  has  been  one  class  of  adventurers 
who  have  moved  westward,  whose  fathers 
were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  These 
having  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
poor  Indian,  do  all  they  can  to  enrage  one 
race  against  the  other,  and  if  possible  in- 
volve the  two  in  war,  that  they  may  en- 
gage in  their  favorite  work  of  depredation. 

2.  Tkeir  love  of  adventurous  life.  The 
suddenness  with  which  a  band  of  white 
men  has  ever  intruded  upon  them,  has 
prevented  them  from  gradually  acquiring 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  and  leavinjj  local 
employment,  they  have  hunted  for  a  living, 
and  thus  perpetuated  that  independent, 
roaming  disposition,  which  was  their  early 
education.      Their  fathers    having  been 


Nimrods,  in  a  literal  sense,  they  followed 
in  their  steps.  Not  that  I  would  have 
you  suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
teaching  the  American  Indian  the  peaceful 
arts  of  agriculture,  for  he  has  already  pro- 
ved himself  teachable. 

3.  The    perpetual    agitation    of   mind 
which  they  experience  in  the  annoyance  theif 
receive  from  mischievous  men,  and  the  fear 
of  being  removed  icestward  by  the  American 
government.      None   but  an  Indian  can, 
perhaps,  rightly  judge  of  the  deleterious 
influence  which  the  repeated  removals  of 
the  Indians  has  wrought,  since  they  began 
in  the  days  of  Jeflferson,  in  1804,  and  have 
been  continued  by  succeeding  administra- 
tions, until  the  last.     Here  let  me  say,  to 
those  who  are  at  the   head   of  affairs. 
Mature  a  pacific  policy,  for  the  mutual 
good  of  the  red  man  and  the  white  man. 
Let  each  love  the  other  with  the  same 
spirit  that  animated  the  bosom  of  William 
Penn,  and  we  shall  yet  have  many  sunny 
days — days  when  the  white  man  and  the 
red  man  shall  join  hands,  and  together,  as 
brothers,  go  up  yet  higher  on  the  mount  of 
noble  greatness.     Fear  has  prevented  the 
Indian  from  making  any  very  great  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  science.     Hav- 
ing seen  the  removal  of  many  tribes,  he 
is  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  the  government 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  want  more  land, 
and  they  be  obliged  to  sell  at  whatever 
price  government  may  see  fit  to  give,  and 
thus  all   improvements   they   may    have 
made  are  valueless  to  them. 

The  missionaries,  in  many  instances, 
have  done  nobly  in  subduing  the  wild  and 
warring  disposition  of  many  of  the  Indians, 
but  these  lessons  have  all  been  lost  bv  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  west.  And  if  he 
say  aught,  he  is  represented  by  the  agent 
in  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards  his 
government,  and  the  Indians  become  the 
sufferers. 

4.  The  want  of  schools  of  the  character 
that  are  required  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians.  You  will,  no  doubt,  tell  me  that 
the  Indians  have  been  taught  the  advanta- 
ges of  education — that  some  have  even 
attended,  not  only  the  common  school, 
but  schools  of  a  higher  order  and  colleges, 
and  have  returned  again  to  the  forest,  have 
put  on  the  blanket  and  roamed  the  woods. 
This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  I 
might  name  a  great  many,  who,  to  my 
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knowledge,  have  done  well,  and  are  doing 
well  for  themselves  and  for  their  people. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  inquiry  having 
been  made  by  any  society  or  government, 
as  to  what  is  the  best  mode  of  education 
for  Indian  youth.  My  opinion  may  differ 
from  that  of  more  aged  and  experienced 
men,  yet  after  much  observation  and  in- 
quiry, I  am  convinced  that  the  three  most 
requisite  things  for  an  Indian  youth  to  be 
taught,  are  a  good  mechanical  trade,  a 
sound  code  of  morality,  and  a  high-toned 
literature. 

The  reason  of  their  returning  back  again, 
was  the  absence  of  a  good  moral  training, 
and  their  not  having  learned  any  trade 
with  which  to  be  employed  on  their  leaving 
the  schools.  Having  no  employment  and 
no  income,  they  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  quaUties  of  a  gentleman, 
without  the  requisite  funds  to  support 
themselves. 

Their  training  in  moral  culture  had  not 
been  attended  to,  because  some  of  those 
men  who  had  been  their  instructors  knew 
Christianity  by  theory  only,  not  by  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  pleasing  and  per- 
suasive influence  of  the  Bible. 

The  Indian  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  still  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  for 
if  he  does  not  advance,  he  will  surely  re- 
cede, and  lose  the  knowledge  he  may 
already  have  attained.  Let  him  taste  the 
pleasures  of  education,  and  he  will,  if  pro- 
per care  be  taken  in  his  commencement, 
drink  deep  of  the  living  spring. 

5.  The  great  quantity  of  land  which 
they  have  reserved  to  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting.  This  wide  field,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  game,  perpetuates  their 
natural  propensities  to  live  by  the  use  of 
the  bow  or  gun,  instead  of  the  hoe  or 
plough ;  to  roam  the  fields  instead  of  having 
a  local  habitation.  When  they  have  land 
that  they  can  call  their  own,  and  limited, 
so  that  the  scarcity  qf  game  will  oblige 
them  to  till  the  soil  for  a  subsistence,  then 
they  will  improve,  and  the  sooner  this 
state  of  affairs  is  brought  about,  the  better. 

Some  of  my  Indian  brethren  may  won- 
der that  I  should  offer  this  as  one  of 
my  reasons,  and  my  white  brethren  may 
think  that  I  would  limit  the  Indian  to  rath- 
er narrow  quarters.  If  any  argument  I 
now  bring  forward  will  not  bear  investiga- 
tion, why,  throw  it  out.     I  but  write  what 


in  my  humble  judgment  is  an  impartial 
view  of  the  subject,  and  state  plans  which 
I  think  best  adapted  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  and  which  should  be  adapted 
in  order  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians of  America. 

6.  The  mode  generally  adopted  for  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  In- 
dians, This  mode  has  not,  I  think,  been 
one  that  would  induce  them  to  speedily 
relinquish  their  habits  of  life.  I  am  aware 
that  I  here  tread  on  delicate  ground. 
There  is  zeaf  enough  among  the  missiona- 
ries who  labor  among  them  to  move  the 
world,  if  there  was  any  system  of  operation. 
There  is  piety  enough  to  enkindle  and  fan 
to  a  blaze  the  fine  devotional  feelings  of 
the  Indians,  if  there  was  one  uniform  course 
taken  by  all  those  who  go  to  teach  them. 

The  doctrines  which  have  been  preach- 
ed in  this  civilized  country  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  various 
denominations  to  zealous  labor,  but  in  our 
country  they  have  had  a  tendency  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The  strenu- 
ous efforts  that  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce doctrinal  views,  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship, have  perplexed  and  prejudiced  the  i 
mind  of  the  Indian  against  Christianity. 

It  is  true  that  every  man  who  has  been 
among  the  Indians  as  a  missionary  to  them 
has  not  been  as  judicious  as  he  should 
have  been.  The  idea  that  anything  will 
do  for  the  Indian,  has  been  a  mistaken  one. 

We  want  men  of  liberal  education  as 
well  as  of  devoted  piety.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  a  missionary  carry  with  him  the  dis- 
cipline of  churches,  but  it  is  requisite  that 
he  carry  with  him  consistency,  in  order  to 
meet  with  success  among  the  Indian  tribes. 

When  they  preach  love  to  God  and  to  all 
men,  and  act  otherwise  toward  ministers  of 
differing  denominations,  it  creates  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  the  watchful  Indian  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  word  he  hears.  Let 
the  men  advocating  the  sacred  cause  of 
God  go  on  together,  let  them  labor  side 
by  side  for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  and  he 
will  soon  see  that  they  intend  his  good. 
The  Indian  is  not  wilfully  blind  to  his  own 
interests. 

I  have  tried  to  convince  the  different 
missionaries  that  it  is  better  to  teach  the 
Indians  in  English,  rather  than  in  their 
own  language,  as  some  have  done  and  are 
now  doing.     A  great  amount  of  tifne  and 
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money  have  been  expended  in  the  transla- 
tion of  ihe  Bible  into  various  languages,  and 
afterward  the  Indian  has  been  taught  to 
read ;  when  he  might  have  been  taught  Eng- 
lish in  much  less  amount  of  time  and  with 
less  expenditure  of  money.  Besides  this, 
the  few  books  which  have  been  translated 
into  our  language  are  the  onhj  books  which 
they  can  read,  and  in  this  are  perpetuated 
his  views,  ideas  and  feelings  ;  whereas,  had 
he  been  taught  English,  he  would  have 
been  introduced  into  a  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture ;  for  so  very  limited  would  be  the  lit- 
erature of  his  own  language,  that  he  could 
have  no  scope  for  his  powers ;  consequent- 
ly the  sooner  ho  learned  the  almost  uni- 
versal English  and  forgot  the  Indian,  the 
better.  If  the  same  policy  is  pursued 
that  has  been,  the  whole  of  the  world's 
history  must  be  translated  into  Indian, 
and  the  Indian  be  taught  to  read  it  before 
he  can  know  the  story  of  the  past. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  might  be 
given,  why  the  condition  of  the  Indian  has 
not  improved,  did  space  allow.  I  proceed 
to  give  the  reasons  for  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers  since  their  first 
intercourse  with  the  whites  three  hundred 
and  fifty  six  years  ago. 

1.  Diseases  introduced  by  Europeans, 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  small-pox^ 
measles,  and  other  epidemics  of  civiliza- 
tion's growth.  The  small-pox  destroyed 
the  Mandans,  a  tribe  once  occupying  the 
shores  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, in  '37  and  '38.  Entire  families 
perished.  American  history  relates  many 
a  distressing  fact  in  relation  to  that  ill- 
fated  tribe.  Foreign  disease  has  preyed 
on  the  vitals  of  the  Indian,  and  he  knew 
not  what  remedies  to  use  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, however  skillful  he  might  have  been 
in  curing  the  infirmities  which  were  found 
with  him.  He  knew  no  cure  for  the  new 
diseases  that  ravaged  among  them. 

2.  Wars  among  themselves  since  the  in- 
troduction of  fire- arms  among  them.  The 
weapons  they  used,  previous  to  their 
meeting  the  whites,  were  not  as  destruc- 
tive as  the  rifle.  With  the  gun  they  have 
been  as  expert  as  they  were  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  Champlain,  in  the  year  1609, 
supplied  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  tJie  north 
with  weapons  of  war  for  them  to  subdue 
the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Dutch  supplied 
the  Six  Nations  in  the  now  State  of  New 


York.  The  Spaniards  of  the  south,  and 
others,  might  be  cited.  They  received 
these  weapons  of  war  from  civilized  na- 
tions, guaranteeing  to  them  the  free  use  of 
them. 

3.  The  wars  among  the  white  people  of 
this  country.  During  these  wars  the  Indian 
has  been  called  to  show  his  fearless  nature; 
and  for  obeying,  and  showing  himself  tnie 
to  the  code  of  a  warrior,  as  he  understood  it, 
he  has  been  called  a  savage,  by  the  very 
men  who  needed  his  aid  and  received  it. 
In  the  midst  of  these  contests  the  Indians 
have  been  put  in  the  front  ranks,  in  the 
most  dangerous  positions,  and  have  con- 
sequently been  the  greatest  losers. 

4.  The  introduction  of  spirituous  Hquon. 
This  has  been  another,  and  perhaps  great- 
er than  all  other  evils  combined.  The  Jire- 
water  has  done  a  most  disastrous  work, 
and  the  glad  shout  of  the  Indian  boy  has 
been  hushed  as  he  bended  over  the  re- 
mains of  his  father,  whose  premature 
death  has  been  brought  on  by  its  use.  The 
Indian  has  not  sufficient  moral  fortitude 
to  withstand  its  evil  seductiveness.  Dis- 
ease, war,  and  famine  have  preyed  upon 
individual  hfe,  but  alcoholic  drinks  have 
cut  off  from  the  list  of  nations  many  whose 
records  are  inscribed  on  the  face  of  the 
mountain. 

Peace  and  happiness  entwined  around 
the  firesides  of  the  Indian  once — union, 
harmony,  and  a  common  brotherhood  ce- 
mented them  to  each  other.  But  as  soon 
as  these  vile  drinks  were  introduced 
among  them  dissipation  commenced,  and 
the  ruin  and  downfall  of  a  noble  race 
went  on.  Every  year  lessened  its  num- 
bers. The  trader  found  this  to  be  one  of 
the  easiest  means  of  securing  him  rich 
gains.  Wave  after  wave  of  destruction  in- 
vaded the  wigwam  of  the  Indian,  while 
the  angel  of  death  hovered  over  his 
lodge-fires  with  its  insatiable  thirst  for  vic- 
tims. 

In  mockery  of  his  wrongs,  the  eye  of 
the  distant  observer  has  looked  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Indian,  and  when  he  saw 
him  urged  to  desperate  deeds,  the  white 
man  would  calmly  say,  "  Ah,  the  Indian 
will  be  an  Indian  still." 

You  say,  he  loves  it  so  well  that  it  L« 
impossible  to  keep  it  from  him.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  cool  water  from  the 
mountain  tops  was  all   that   allayed  his 
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thirst.  He  loved  that,  hecause  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  it  to  him. 

Traders  carry  the  fire-water  into  the 
western  country  by  hundreds  of  barrels, 
and  it  has  become  a  common  saying  among 
the  Indians,  **  If  you  see  a  white  man,  you 
will  see  a  jug  of  rum.** 

The  tide  of  avaricious  thirst  for  gold  rolls 
on,  and  the  trader  resorts  to  those  means  to 
satisfy  it,  that  bring  upon  the  Indian  pover- 
ty, misery,  and  death.  One  reason  why  the 
gospel  has  not  been  more  readily  received 
is,  because  the  Indians  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  a  condition  to  hear  and 
understand  it. 

The  fears  I  entertain  that  the  Indians 
will  never  have  a  permanent  hold  upon 
any  part  of  their  lands  are  from  the  follow- 
mg  reasons. 

1 .  Their  position  before  the  press  of  em- 
igration.  Their  rights  will  be  trampled 
upon  by  new  settlers,  and  this,  with  other 
annoyances  they  may  receive,  will  unsettle 
their  minds,  and  consequently  they  will 
remove  step  by  step  to  escape  such  annoy- 
ance. 

The  present  belief  of  the  Indians  is,  that 
they  will  never  again  be  removed,  and  that 
the  land  they  now  have  is  to  be  their  own 
forever.  But  American  enterprise  will  re- 
quire railroads  to  be  built,  canals  to  be 
opened,  military  roads  to  be  laid  out 
through  that  western  country,  and  this 
land  will  be  demanded.  The  Indians  will 
foon  see  that  their  permanency  will  be 
destroyed,  and  they  will  cease  to  improve 
the  soil ;  since  such  labor  would  be  not  for 
their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
white  men  who  are  crowding  upon  them. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  will  also  be  an  in- 
ducement for  the  emigrant  to  use  all  pos- 
sible endeavors  to  obtain  it. 

2.  The  quantity  of  the  land  always  has 
and  always  will  retard  the  progress  of  their 
civilization.  The  game  on  those  lands 
being  abundant,  will  induce  them  to  neg- 
lect the  improvement  of  the  soil,  which 
otherwise  they  would  attend  to.  What 
do  we  want  land  for,  when  the  quantity 
we  possess  is  a  preventative  to  our  im- 
proving any  particular  portion  of  it  ? 

3.  Necessity  will  oblige  them  to  selL 
They  have  ever  reasoned  thus :  My  fath- 
ers sold  their  lands  to  the  government  and 
lived  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and  soon 


the  government  will  want  to  buy  this  land, 
and  our  children  will  live  on  their  annui- 
ties as  we  now  do  on  ours ;  so  they  will 
fare  as  well  as  we  have.  In  this  way 
they  become  improvident. 

4.  The  scarcity  of  food  when  the  game 
has  gone.  This  will  produce  trouble  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  white  people 
of  the  West.  However  desirous  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  to  maintain  peace  with 
the  Indians,  it  will  itself  occasion  the  trou- 
ble it  so  much  fears. 

The  game  is  being  killed  more  and  more 
every  year.  It  is  computed  by  recent  trav- 
ellers, that  one  hundred  thousand  buffa- 
loes are  killed  by  trappers  for  their  tongues 
and  hides,  which  are  sold  to  traders  up 
the  Missouri.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  fast 
disappearing  from  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. When,  by  force  of  circumstance, 
the  Indian  is  forced  to  live  on  the  cattle 
of  the  frontier  settlers,  as  soon  as  the  first 
bullock  is  killed,  the  cry  will  be  heard, 
"  The  Indians  are  coming !  To  arms  !  to 
arms !"  and  the  soldiery  of  the  United 
States  must  be  sent  to  destroy  them.  The 
boom  of  a  thousand  cannon,  tjie  rattle  of 
the  drum,  and  the  trumpet's  blast,  will  be 
heard  all  over  the  western  prairies ;  the 
fearful  knell  that  tells  of  the  downfall  of  a 
once  noble  race. 

Desperation  will  drive  the  Indian  to  die 
at  the  cannon's  mouth,  rather  than  **  re- 
move** beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Should  this  time  come,  (God  grant  it 
never  may,)  the  pale-face  must  not  be  sur- 
prised should  he  hear  the  battle  cry  re- 
sound from  peak  to  peak,  and  see  them 
descending  upon  the  frontiers,  to  avenge 
their  wrongs  and  regain  then*  once  happy 
possessions. 

5.  llieir  isolated  condition.  This  will 
be  perpetuated  as  long  as  the  American 
government  addresses  them  as  distinct 
tribes.  It  should,  instead  of  this,  treat 
them  as  one  nation.  Not  till  they  amal- 
gamate, will  they  lose  the  hostile  feelings 
they  now  have  for  each  other. 

Having,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
given  the  causes  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  prevented  them  from  improvmg,  have 
decreased  their  numbers,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  my  fears  that  they  are  yet  m  a 
critical  situation,  I  will  state  the  plan  I 
have  drawn  up,  and  which  I  have  been 
laying  before  the  American  people  during 
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the  past  winter.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  legislative  bodies  from  South 
Carolina  to  Massachusetts,  as  also  the  peo- 
ple of  various  cities "^nd  towns. 

My  object  is  to  induce  the  government 
to  locate  the  Indians  in  a  collective  body, 
where,  after  they  are  secured  in  their  lands, 
they  may  make  such  improvements  as 
shall  serve  to  attach  them  to  their  homes. 

This  will  be  more  applicable  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  Northwest  than  to  those  of  the 
Southwest ;  for  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  thinking  or  legislating  for  the  civilized 
portion,  who  are  by  far  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  the  American  Indians. 

The  questions  naturally  arise.  When  and 
how  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  Is  it  prac- 
ticable ? 

I  feel  that  I  am  inadequate  to  perform 
the  task  of  showing  plainly  the  place 
where  they  ought  to  be  settled,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  brought 
about.  Different  individuals  will  have  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  these  poinU. 

The  location  which  I  have  chosen  for 
their  home,  is  the  unsettled  land,  known 
as  the  Northwest  Territory,  between  the 
territories  of  Nebraska  and  Minesota,  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Missouri  river. 
The  great  Sioux  river  being  the  eastern 
boundary,  from  its  head  waters  draw  a 
line  westward,  until  it  meets  the  Missouri 
river;  thence  down  the  Missouri  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  This  would  form  an 
Indian  territory  large  enough  for  all  the 
scattered  tribes  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  &c. 

The  reasons  why  I  have  named  this  as 
the  most  suitable  location  for  them,  are 
the  following : 

They  will  be  away  from  the  course  of 
emigration  which  goes  up  the  Missouri, 
and  thence  westw^ard.  They  would  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  this  trail. 
The  climate  is  best  for  them.  Either 
north  or  south  would  not  do.  In  the 
first,  they  would  suffer  from  cold,  in  the 
last,  from  sickness. 

The  distance  of  this  territory  westward 
would  cause  their  removal  to  be  gradual, 
and  by  the  time  the  whites  should  reach 
there,  the  Indians  would  be  so  far  im- 
proved, as  to  be  enabled  to  live  as  neigh- 
bors, and  could  compete  with  the  whites 
in  point  of  intelligence,  and  mechanical 
and  agricultural  skill. 


The  last,  but  not  the  least  question 
which  arises,  is  this. 

Is  IT  PRACTICABLE  ?     I  think  it  is. 

1.  Their  interests  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  government,  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  an  influence  for  good 
in  reference  to  their  annuities.  By  an  an- 
nual distribution  of  these,  they  would  be- 
come attached  to  the  place  of  concentra- 
tion. 

2.  All  the  treaties,  having  for  their  end 
the  removal  of  the  Indians,  may  be  made 
with  an  understanding,  that  they  are  neTer 
to  be  moved  again,  should  they  go.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  inducements 
that  could  be  presented  to  them,  and  they 
would  soon  go.  They  are  not  stubborn 
beings.  Convince  them  it  is  for  their 
good,  and  you  will  speedily  attain  your 
object. 

3.  The  Indians  are  a  social  race.  They 
would  rather  live  in  large  bodies  than 
in  small  ones,  particularly  when  they  are 
partially  civilized.  The  oftener  they  see 
one  iinother,  the  more  rapidly  would  their 
jealousies  cease  to  exist.  Their  childrea, 
growing  up  together,  would  acquire  a  mu- 
tual attachment  and  a  mutual  regard  for 
each  others*  welfare. 

4.  The  language  of  the  northwest  tribes 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  a  state  of 
society  ;  they  soon  would  understand  each 
other,  the  Ojibwa  language  being  the 
great  family  language  of  all  the  Algonquin 
tribes  west.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
peals I  expect  to  make  to  them  when  I 
visit  them.  Tradition  says  we  were  all 
one  people  once,  and  now  to  be  re-united 
will  be  a  great  social  blessing.  Wars  must 
then  cease. 

5.  By  giving  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  go  there  to  settle,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  there,  for 
the  educated  portion  of  them  would  be 
the  first  to  go  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  settlement.  And  such  are  those  whom 
I  would  have  go,  for  they  do  so  from  good 
motives. 

6.  Should  they  not  be  induced  to  go  in 
collective  bodies,  a  proclamation  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  calling 
upon  all  the  northwest  tribes  to  till  the 
ground,  as  they  must  soon  have  recourse 
to  farming  for  a  living,  would  induce  ihem 
individually  to  go  without  the  chiefs,  and 
they  would,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
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new  territory,  frame  laws  founded  on 
republicanism.  The  hereditary  chiefship 
must  cease  to  exist,  before  they  can  make 
any  rapid  advancement ;  for  when  you  al- 
low the  meritorious  only  to  rule,  there  will 
be  found  a  great  many  who  will  study  hard 
to  improve  in  general  information,  and  fit 
themselves  for  statesmen  and  divines. 

Having  stated  the  reasons  why  I  deem 
nay  scheme  practicable,  I  will,  in  conclu- 
sion, allude  to  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but 
to  the  Indians. 

To  the  American  government.  This 
system  would  simplify  the  Indian  depart- 
ment. They  would  not  have  so  much 
perplexity  in  adjusting  diflSculties.  The 
outlay  in  Indian  agencies  would  be  lessen- 
ed. Establish  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  no  trouble  would  be 
had  with  them,  as  the  difficulties  would  be 
legally  settled. 

The  expense  of  fortifying  the  western 
country  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Indians  would  be  dispensed  with,  and 
even  now  they  are  not  actually  required. 
But  if  the  government  must  build  forts, 
and  establish  military  posts,  let  them 
be  in  one,  in  the  centre  of  the  new  In- 
dian territory,  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
laws  of  the  Indian  government,  to  protect 
the  peace  and  persons  in  that  country. 

Go,  in  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Wil- 
liam Penn,  that  noble  personification  of 
Christianity,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  the  Indians  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  outlay  for  transporting  the  Indians 
would  cease  to  be  a  burden.  I  believe 
the  Indians  would  now  go  of  their  own 
accord,  did  they  know  that  the  land  could 
be  thus  occupied  by  them.  The  buying  of 
the  land  from  the  Indians  over  and  over 
would  not  then  have  to  be  done. 

The  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  that 
must  then  exist  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  union  in  time  of  peace, 
and  cause  them  to  be  neutral  in  time  of 


war. 


The  advantages  to  the  Indians,  By 
having  permanent  homes  they  would  soon 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor.     Poverty 


would  be  unknown,  plenty  would  reign, 
and  cheerfulness  aid  them  in  their  work. 

Seminaries  of  learning  would  be  per- 
manently located;  every  stone  you  laid 
for  the  foundation  of  a  school  would  tell. 
The  repeated  removals  of  the  Indians 
have  retarded  the  progress  of  moral  and 
physical  training  among  ihem,  and  caused 
many  good  men  to  become  discouraged  in 
their  alms-giving  for  their  improvement.  It 
has  not  been  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
Indian  as  it  has  been  the  error  of  judgment 
in  the  distribution  of  these  means. 

The  appropriation  by  the  United  States, 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  of  $10,000, 
would  then  be  a  benefit  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  Let  the  government  endow 
a  college  in  the  central  part  of  the  Indian 
country,  and  it  would  have  a  lasting  mflu- 
ence  for  good  to  the  end  of  time. 

But  say  you,  How  will  you  reconcile 
the  different  denommations  of  Christians 
who  may  go  there  to  teach  ? 

Having  no  predilection  to  division  and 
discord,  I  would  not  have  one  dollar  of  the 
money  which  the  generosity  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  give,  go  towards  perpetu- 
ating discordant  elements.  No  !  I  want  to 
make  the  great  family  of  the  Indians  One, 
should  I  live  long  enough — one  in  inter- 
est, one  in  feeling,  one  while  they  live,  and 
one  in  a  better  world  after  death* 

Emulation  among  themselves  would 
spring  up  ;  and  each  would  labor  for  the 
other  s  good,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  would  soon 
be  seen  were  a  premium  to  be  given  to 
those  who  should  raise  the  largest  amount 
of  agricultural  produce. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be  a  rapid 
increase  of  intelligence  among  the  Indians, 
and  steps  would  soon  be  taken  to  have  a 
representation  in  Congress. 

Education  must  commence,  in  order  to 
proceed.  Begin,  then,  to  educate  the 
Indians,  and  the  result  will  exceed  your 
utmost  expectations. 

It  is  hoped,  that,  without  making  any 
special  plea  for  the  red  men,  that  sense  of 
justice  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  American  will  lead  them  to  give  this 
article  a  passing  consideration. 
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On  the  23d  of  March,  the  President  having 
intimated  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  not,  at  that 
time,  any  further  communication  to  make  to 
that  body,  and  the  Senate  having  gone  through 
the  business  before  it,  closed  its  special  ses- 
sion by  an  adjournment  sine  die. 

We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  look  to 
other  quarters  for  matters  of  political  interest, 
and  our  new  territories  on  the  Pacific  affording 
the  most  prolific  and  interesting  subjects,  we 
shall  turn  our  views  westward,  and  furnish  our 
readers  food  for  instruction  and  reflection  from 
those  regions. 

As  our.  legislature  did  not  see  fit,  during  the 
late  session  of  Congress,  to  make  any  territo- 
rial arrangements  for  California,  we  shall  show 
that  the  people,  now  inhabiting  that  land  of 
promise,  nave  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
llieir  parent  stock,  and  have  carried  with  them 
the  seeds  of  rational  self-government.  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  Califomian  and 
Star. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  at  the 
Alcalde's  office,  in  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jos^,  in 
Upper  California,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1848,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion Uie  propriety  of  establishing  a  provisional 
territorial  government  and  laws  for  California. 

Charles  White,  E^.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elect- 
ed Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  James  Stokes,  Maj. 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  Julius  Martin,  Esq., 
and  P.  B.  Cornwall  and  William  L.  Beebe 
were  appointed  secretaries.  Capt.  K.  H.  Dim- 
mick.  Dr.  Ord,  Dr.  Benjamin  Cory,  Myron  Nor- 
ton, Esq.,  and  J.  D.  Hoppe,  Esq.,  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  draw  up  and  report  to  the 
meeting  a  preamble  and  resolutions  expressive 
of  its  object. 

O.  C.  Pratt,  Esq.,  during  the  absence  of  the 
committee,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  very  elo- 
quent speech,  urging  the  importance  of  the 
immediate  establishment  of  some  kind  of  civil 
government. 

After  this,  Mr.  Norton  reported  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  committee,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  republic  of 
Mexico  has  left  the  territory  of  California  with- 
out any  organized  government  or  form  of  law ; 
and  whereas,  also,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  all  good  American  citizens,  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  to  adopt 


sQch  measures  for  their  own  protection  u 
comports  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  of  this  territory ;  and  wheress, 
also,  the  many  recent  depredations  upon  L'fe 
and  property,  committed  within  said  territoty, 
calls  upon  all  good  citizens  to  be  active  in  the 
organization  of  a  government,  and  code  of 
laws  for  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
such  depredators ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  and  proper 
for  this  meeting  to  recommend,  and  urge  npop 
the  citizens  of  the  several  districts  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Upper  California,  to  send  delegates  to 
a  general  convention  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a  suitable  candidate  for  governor,  and 
for  such  other  business  as  may  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  the  members  of  such  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  appoint  three 
delegates  to  represent  this  district  in  said  ccm- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  that  said 
convention  be  held  at  the  Puebla  de  San  Jose, 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January  next. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  by 
ballot,  to  serve  as  delegates  to  the  c  invention 
as  above :  Captain  E.  H.  Dimmick,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Cory,  and  J.  D.  Hoppe,  Esq. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  this  meeting 
adjourn.  Si^ed,  Chas.  White,  President, 
and  by  the   Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries. 

A  meeting  of  a  similar  nature  took  place  in 
the  public  school-house  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  2 1  St  Decembe r,  1 848.  Dr.  John  Townsend 
was  called  to  the  chair,  William  C.  Clark  and 
J.  C.  Ward  elected  Vice-Presidents,  and  Wil- 
liam S.  Smith  and  S.  S.  Howison  appointed 
secretaries. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  appointed 
to  be  received  on  the  following  day. 

The  preamble  was,  in  substance,  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  meeting  at  San  Jose.  The 
following  were  the  resolutions : 

1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  it  is  the  right  and  the  auty  of  the  in- 
habitants of  California  to  form  a  provisional 
government,  which,  while  it  aims  to  advance 
me  interests,  preserve  the  lives  and  property, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  who  live 
under  it,  will  not  conflict  with  or  injure  the 
rights  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  have  acquired  by  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  hailed  with  joy  the 
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intelligence  that  henceforth  this  soil  was  to  be 
protected  by  the  flag  of  freedom,  and  that  this 
country  was  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
edacation,  liberty  and  law ;  that  we  are  ready 
to  accept  and  abide  by  a  proper  form  of  terri- 
torial government,  whenever  the  United  States 
Congress  will  vouchsafe  us  that  mercy  and 
consideration ;  and  that  we  deeply  regret 
their  inactivity  in  regard  to,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  our  wants,  which  has  forced  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  the  protection  of  our  firesides  and 
IWes. 

3.  Resolved^  That  we  concur  in  the  senti- 
ments and  spirit  of  the  meeting  in  favor  of  a 
provisional  government  which  was  recently 
held  in  the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  that  we 
recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of  California  that 
tbey  hold  meetings  and  elect  delegates  to  rep- 
resent them  in  a  convention  to  be  assembled 
at "  the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  on  Monday,  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1849,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m., 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  and  preparing  a 
form  of  provisional  government ;  and  that,  in 
our  opinion,  such  form  of  government,  when 
prepared,  should  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
that  they  may  determine  by  ballot  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  adopt  it. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  recommend 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  of 
San  Francisco,  that  an  election  be  held  at  the 
school-house  in  the  village  of  San  Francisco, 
on  Monday,  the  8th  day  of  January,  1849,  for 
choosing  fave  delegates  to  represent  them  in 
the  proposed  convention. 

Several  other  regulatory  resolutions  were 
proposed  as  to  the  appointment  of  judges  of 
election,  and  of  a  corresponding  committee  to 
communicate  with  the  other  districts,  and  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
■mously. 

The  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Star  and  Californian.  Signed,  J.  Towns- 
end,  President,  and  by  the  Vice-Presidents  and 
Secretaries. 

We  are  still  without  further  positive  advices 
from  California,  although  the  Crescent  City 
arrived  at  New  York  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
May,  She  brought  no  information  as  to  the 
ulterior  proceedings  of  our  brother  citizens  in 
the  new  territory  of  California,  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  provisional  government 
proposed  at  the  public  meetings,  ot  which  we 
have  above  given  an  account.  The  steamship 
California  had  not  returned  from  San  Francis- 
co, having  been  deserted  there,  not  only  by  her 
crew,  but  by  the  engineers  and  some  of  her 
officers.  A  chief  engineer  has,  we  have  been 
informed,  gone  on  from  Panama,  and  should 
Ute  expected  coal  arrive  at  San  Francisco 
horn  Oregon,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  Califor- 
nia will  ere  long  be  seen  at  Panama,  as  it  is 
Mid  there  is  nalaok  of  seamen  on  the  north- 


west coast  who  would  rather  be  employed  in 
their  usual  occupation,  particularly  as  they 
will  earn  high  wages,  than  in  scratching  for 
gold  on  the  placers.  A  true  sailor,  although 
he  may  enjoy  a  run  on  shore  for  a  month  or 
two,  always  yearns  to  return  to  the  sea,  his 
natural  element.    He  says,  with  Bulwer, 

"  Ye  who  have  dwelt  upon  the  sordid  land, 
Amidst  the  everlasting  gloomy  war 
Of  Poverty  with  Wealth — ye  cannot  know 
How  we,  the  wild  sons  of  the  ocean,  mock 
At  men  who  fret  out  life  with  care  for  Gold." 

Sea- Captain, 

A  sailor  may  be  tempted  for  a  while  to  get 
hold  of  a  bag  or  two  of  the  glittering  drops, 
but  it  will  not  stay  by  him ;  he  will  spend  it  as 
lightly  as  it  comes,  and  then  long  to  be  breast- 
ing the  waves  again  in  his  gallant  bark. 

The  success  of  the  adventurers  in  California 
has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
various  countries  of  South  America,  and  in- 
formation is  being  published  as  to  mines  in  all 
directions,  as  this  is  the  all-engrossing  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  13th  May. 
It  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  published 
in  El  Commercio  of  Lima,  of  the  31st  March : 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  you  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  General  O'Brien  and  several 
of  his  countrymen  on  board  the  last  English 

facket  on  her  way  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao. 
t  appears  that  General  O'Brien  sojourned,  dur- 
ing several  months  of  the  year  1829,  at  the  prin- 
cipal mines  of  Contogo  Soco,  where  he  learnt 
from  an  old  miner,  Don  Marcos  Lisboa,that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paurcartambo  there  were  some 
hills  that  were  perfect  masses  of  gold,  and 
within  twenty  leagues  of  the  river  Nierto  Abajo 
there  were  immense  plains  and  washings  of 
gold  without  end;  that  in  the  year  1754  the 
Portuguese  arrived  there  with  over  one  hun- 
dred laborers,  but  that  in  a  short  time  upwards 
of  one  thousand  Indians  assembled  and  massa- 
cred everyone  of  them  in  one  night;  not  one  soul 
escaped.  General  O'Brien  did  not  fail  to  pay 
attention  to  this  information,  and  resolved  to 
enter  this  territory  by  the  way  of  the  valley  of 
Paurcartambo  in  preference  to  going  through 
Brazil,  the  distance  by  the  latter  route  being  so 
great. 

In  the  year  1834-5,  General  O'Brien  made 
two  journeys  to  the  valleys,  and  in  1835  pre- 
pared an  expedition  well  provided  with  all  those 
kinds  of  goods  best  calculated  to  please  savage 
Indians. 

He  started  from  Cuzco,  accompanied  by  one 
servant,  a  muleteer,  and  a  miner ;  he  performed 
the  journey,  and  returned  to  Cuzco  in  five 
months,  and  only  brought  back  a  handkerchief 
full  of  sand,  which  was  washed  at  the  mint  of 
Cuzco.  It  proved  very  rich. 
The  result  of  his  journey  was  published  at 
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the  time  in  theCuzco  papers,  and  he  had  in- 
terviews with  General  Gamarra,  at  which  he 
offered  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  of  Peru 
within  tlirec  years.  The  country  was  at  this 
juncture  phinged  into  a  civil  war,  and  on  this 
account  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and 
General  O'Brien  returned  to  Europe. 

P.  S.  General  O'Brien  stated  that  he  could 
find  gold  enough  there  in  one  week  to  load  one 
hundred  men  of  war. 

(We  hope  the  General  did  not  mean  Portu- 
guese men  of  war.  It  certainly  is  singular 
that  he  has  not  returned  there  on  his  own  ac- 
count since  1835. — Ed.  Herald.) 

While  reading  the  foregoing  we  remem- 
bered having  in  our  possession  a  work  in  which 
General,  then  Colonel,  O'Brien  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  mines  of  Peru.  It  is 
entitled  Memoirs  of  General  Miller  in  the  Ser- 
vice  of  PerUf  and  was  published  in  London,  in 
1829,  by  Longman  &  Co. 

Speaking  of  Colonel  O'Brien,  the  author 
says :  "  This  officer,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  has 
displayed  a  noble  and  dii^interestcd  enthusiasm, 
during  ten  years  of  active  service  in  the  cause 
of  South  American  independence,  equalled  only 
by  his  courage  and  humanity,  which  have  ac- 
quired universal  esteem  for  him." 

We  will  give  an  instance  of  his  disinterest- 
edness from  the  same  work : 

"Captain  O'Brien,  aid-de-camp  to  San 
Martin,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from  the  field  of 
Chacabuco,  towards  Valparaiso.  He  made 
some  prisoners  at  the  Cuesta  del  Prado,  and 
amongst  the  baggage  also  taken  there,  the 
Captain  found  two  a/forjas  or  wallets  contain- 
ing one  thousand  seven  hundred  doubloons, 
(twenty-four  thousand  dollars,)  which  treasure 
he  sent  to  tSan  Martin,  who  caused  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  public  treasury.  The  gallant 
and  disinterested  O'Brien  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  .supreme  government." 

V\^e  have  been  induced  to  insert  this  anec- 
dote to  show  that  notwithstandinfj  the  witti- 
cism  of  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  man  so  personally  disinter- 
ested as  O'Brien,  althougli  he  might  have 
wished  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment by  working  the  placers  and  mines  of 
l\iurcartanibo,  did  not  seek  to  enrich  himself. 
Besides  which,  the  continued  differences  which 
had  sprung  up  between  Bolivia  and  Peru 
would  have  prevented  his  plan  being  carried 
out. 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  General  Mil- 
ler's Memoirs,  which  we  extract,  as  it  tends  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  placers  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  appear  that  wherever  the 
cloud-capped  Andes  show  their  snowy  heads 
that  gold  is  to  be  found  streaming  at  their 
feet. 

"The  gold  washings,  or  lavaderos^  of  Tipu- 
ani,   in  the  province  of   Larecaja,  are  about 


sixty  leagues  northeast  of  the  city  of  La  Pax. 
The  ffolcTis  found  in  three  streams,  which  de- 
scend from  that  part  of  the  cordillera  called 
Ancoma,  which  is  always  covered  with  snow. 
These  lavaderos  have  been  worked  from  the 
time  of  the  Incas,  as  is  proved  by  implements 
occasionally  embedded  in  the  alluvial  soil ;  and 
what  shows  the  tact  and  intelligence  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians  is,  that  this  has  invariaUy 
occurred  in  places  which  have  proved  to  be 
most  productive.  Gold,  in  pepiias,  or  grains, 
is  found  ten  or  twelve  yards  below  the  surface, 
in  a  stratum  of  clay  from  one  to  two  yards  in 
thickness.  Its  quality  is  twenty-tbree  and  a 
half  carats.  The  working  of  the  lavaderos  is 
done  by  manual  labor.  The  pits  are  kept  free 
of  water  by  means  of  buckets,  although  the 
mountains  are  cx)vered  with  fine  timber  trees, 
and  pumps  could  easily  be  made.  The  climate 
is  hot,  and  agues  are  prevalent.  The  lava- 
deros cease  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tipa- 
ani  takes  the  name  of  Beni,  and  where  it 
becomes  navigable  for  boats  till  it  joins  the 
waters  of  the  Amazon. 

"The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Peru  are 
gradually  beginning  to  experience  the  benefit 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
repeal  of  ancient  oppressive  laws.  In  the  dis- 
tricts that  produce  gold,  their  exertions  will  be 
redoubled,  for  they  now  work  for  themselves. 
They  can  obtain  this  precious  metal  by  merely 
scratching  the  earth,  and,  although  the  collec- 
tion of  each  individual  may  be  small,  the  as^- 
gregate  quantity  thus  obtained  will  be  far  from 
inconsiderable." 

The  arrival  of  gold  from  California  continues 
through  various  channels,  some  coming  over- 
land, some  by  whalers  from  the  Pacific,  some 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  considerable 
sums  find  their  way  to  Europe  by  the  British 
steamers. 

The  following  statement  we  have  copied 
from  the  New  York  Herald,  as  many  of  our 
readers  must  feel  interested  in  this  subject : 

"  ARRIVALS   OF   CALIFORNIA   GOLD. 

Boston,  March  2G,  ship  Tzar,  from 

Honolulu,     ....  §100,000 

Boston,   March    26,  ship  Crusader, 

from  Valparaiso,  ....  55.000 

Via  Chagres,  by  Lieut.  Loeser,          .  20,0<J0 

"         "          by  Mr.  Carter,     .          .  30.000 

"         "          in  small  lots,         .          .  5,000 

Overland  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,       .  10.0(»0 

Ship  Colchis,  at  New  London,           .  5.0CM) 

Ship  Mount  Wallarton,  at  N.  Bedford,  20.000 

Bark  Alice,  at  Cold  Spring,       .          .  4.O00 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans,         .          .  20.000 

Ship  S.  Robertson,  at  Fairhaven,      .  15.0v)0 

Ship  Franklin,  Holmes'  Hole,    .          .  5.00*) 

Ship  Sophia  Walker,  Boston,    .          .  52.00(3 

Ship  Typee,  at  Stonington,       ,          .  4.5O0 


Total  receipts, 


.  $34o,5'->u 
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Arrivals  at  Ix)ndon  up  to  April  14,     $300,000 

By  whale-ship  at  Talcahuano  from 

San  Francisco,     ....    300,000 

Whale-ship  Uncas,  on  the  way  to  New 

Bedford  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,      60,000 

Sloop  of  war  Lexington,  at  Valpa- 
raiso,    200,000 

Schooner  at  Mazatlan,  March  14,    .    240,000 

Arrivals  in  France,  reported  by  French 

papers, 4,000 

Whale-ship  at  Rio,  from  S.  Francisco,     40,000 

March  28,  British  steamer  Peru,  at 

Panama 350,000 

April  28,  ship  Cosmopolite,  at  Havre,      10,000 

British  ship  Calypso,  from  Mazatlan, 

for  London,  ....      80,000 

Reported  at  Sandwich  Islands,  not  re- 
shipped,        360,000 

American  bark  Tasso,  from  San  Di- 
ego, 3,968  oz.,      ....      63,488 

Brig  at  Hong  Kong  from  Sandwich 

islands, 200,000 


Total  shipments,  .        .         .       $2,432,988 

So  far  as  heard  from,  the  shipments  amount 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
all  from  the  diggings  of  1848.  The  British 
steamer  Peru,  at  Panama,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  from  Callao,  had  on  board  $750,000  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  which  $350,000  was  Cali- 
fornia gold.  The  British  ship  Calypso,  from 
Mazatlan  for  London,  had  on  board  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $80,000  was  California  gold.  Mr. 
Sewerkrop^s  gold  is  on  board  this  ship.  The 
brig  at  Hong  Kong  will  be  recollected  as  the 
vessel  the  crew  of  which  mutinied.  Of  the 
gold  on  board  the  ship  Sophia  Walker,  at  Bos- 
ton, $40,000  was  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  ship  Huntress,  at  San  Francisco.  This 
statement  must  astonish  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  California  gold  stories  all  moon- 
shine, and  be  a  source  of  some  satisfaction  to 
to  thobe  who  have  engaged  largely  in  the 
California  trade,  and  those  who  have  friends 
and  relatives  on  the  way  to  that  distant  region. 
We  see  by  this  that  more  than  two  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  distributed  over 
the  world,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  so 
much  added  to  the  currency  at  large,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  labor  of  a  few  hundrecTmen,  in  a 
country  almost  unknown  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  its  mineral  wealth.  What  cannot 
we  expect  when  it  becomes  populated  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race." 

A  commercial  house  of  New  York,  having 
the  best  opportunities  for  correct  information, 
has  stated  to  us  that  the  shipments  of  gold 
from  California,  since  its  occupation  by  our 
forces,  have  amounted  to  $3,500,000. 

We  copy  the  following  very  just  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  General  Taylor,  from  the  Boston 
Journal,  in  reply  to  the  assertions  cast  upon 
him  by  the  "  Free  Soil"  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature : 


**  President  Taylor's  course  is  an  open  and 
straightforward  one :  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country ;  to  administer  the 
governmentontrue  republican  principles, follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Washington.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  great  conservative 
party  in  the  Union,  and  to  judge  from  all  the 
actions  of  his  life,  will  administer  the  govern- 
ment with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  justice 
which  promises  the  most  auspicious  results  to 
our  countrv.  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  the 
Union,  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
honor  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country, 
rallv  round  nis  administration." 

We  have  copied  the  following  article  from 
the  Baltimore  Patriot.  It  is  very  sensibly 
written,  and  to  the  point.  Should  such  trans- 
actions be  permitted,  or  even  winked  at,  by  our 
government,  every  description  of  abuse  would 
creep  into  our  public  offices. 

WHIG  doctrihe  concerning  farming  out 

PUBLIC   OFFICES. 

The  principle  should  never  be  departed  from 
by  any  administration  of  the  government,  thai 
no  sinecures  will  be  allowed  in  any  fffice.  Who- 
ever is  appointed  to  an  office  should  be,  at  least 
prima  facie,  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
It.  When  in  the  office,  he  should  be  not  only 
expected  to  discharge  the  duties  the  law  intends 
he  shall  discharge,  but  those  who  have  a  super- 
intending control  over  him  should  see  that  he 
does  perform  them. 

The  fact  that  an  office  is  established  by  law 
is  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  office  and  the  officer 
are  concerned,  that  the  public  interest  requires 
it  should  be  established.  This  being  so,  it  fol- 
lows, necessarily,  that  the  duties  of  it  should 
be  performed,  and  by  those  who  are  appointed 
by  the  proper  authority  to  perfn-m  them.  An 
office  is  a  public  trust.  Each  one  requires 
peculiar  abilities  in  the  holder  of  it.  To  give  it 
to  a  man  is  evidence  that  the  appointing  power 
has  confidence  that  he  possesses  those  abilities. 
It  is  more :  it  is  evidence  that  he  is  relied  upon 
to  exert  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office.  And  second  only  to  the  question  of 
ability,  but  not  less  important  to  it  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  law,  is  the  presumption  that  to 
appoint  a  man  to  a  public  office  is  an  endorse- 
ment, by  the  appointing  power,  of  his  charac- 
ter for  trustworthiness,  faithfulness,  and  res- 
pectability. The  man  who  has  not  these  to 
back  his  application,  no  matter  what  may  be 
his  ability,  is  unworthy  of  public  trust,  and 
should  not  receive  it.  The  public  officer  should 
go  into  his  office  with  clean  hands;  and  he 
should  know  that,  whilst  this  character  is  neces- 
sary to  all  who  may  hope  for  an  appointment, 
it  is  also  essentiaJ  to  keep  him  in  office  when 
ho  is  in. 

The  man  who  performs  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
lic officer  ought  to  be  one  to  whom  the  govern- 
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ment  looks,  and  who  is  responsible  to  the 
government  as  the  man  in  whom  the  confi- 
dence of  the  appointing  power  has  been  placed. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  every 
officer  should  be  appointed,  and  upon  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  alone  he  can  hold  his  place. 
The  remedy  for  any  departure  from  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive.  The  public,  of  all 
parties,  will  not  be  slow  in  supporting  and  de- 
fending those  who  may  apply  the  remedy  in 
its  fullest  effect. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  public  justice  that, 
as  in  such  a  case  as  this  in  New  York,  where 
a  public  officer  has  sold  his  office  or  farmed  it 
out,  transferring  the  emoluments  of  it  to 
another  for  a  round  sum,  or  stipulating  for  the 
jiayment  of  a  stated  amount  regularly — it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  public  that 
a  removal  should  be  the  only  consequence  of 
such  a  proceeding. 

When  our  public  offices  may,  with  impunity, 
be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
the  public  conscience  not  be  shocked  at  it,  we 
shall  have  reached  that  point  in  political  cor- 
ruption which  only  can  be  reached  by  a  govern- 
ment debased,  and  by  a  people  devoid  of  private 
virtue.  Other  republics  and  other  republicans 
have  been  charged  with  this  vice.  We  should 
show  that  it  can  never  be  justly  charged  upon 
us,  as  a  government  or  a  people,  by  our  taking 
measures  to  punish  those  who  attempt  to  prac- 
tise it. 

A  New  Bargain. — The  Free  Soilers,  so 
called,  of  the  Western  RciJerve  of  Ohio  have, 
at  a  late  convention  hold  at  Cleveland,  made 
an  assignment  of  all  their  stock  in  trade  in 
favor  of  a  new  firui,  which  is  to  go  by  the 
name  of  the  Free  Democracy. 

The  convention  is  styled,  in  the  report  of  its 
proceedings,  the  *'  Convention  of  the  Free 
Democracy ;"  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Cleveland  Herald  for  the  following  insight 
into  the  process  of  conversion  of  the  good-will 
of  the  apostate  Whigs  of  that  part  of  Ohio  to 
the  benefit  of  a  Free  Democracy  : 

"  Yesterday  [May  2]  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
by  those  who  have  lieretofore  had  the  destinies 
of  the  some  time  Free  Soil  party  in  their  keep- 
ing for  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
principles  lying  at  the  bottom  of  their  organiza- 
tion, and  for  a  re-examination  of  the  planking 
of  the  BuITmIo  platform.  To  this  eventful  day, 
with  much  anxiety,  had  the  two  wings  of  this 
great  party  been  for  a  long  time  looking.  In 
the  morning  the  convention  organized,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  resolutions,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Giddings.  Upon 
the  re-assemblin<j  of  the  convention  in  the 
afternoon,  the  report  of  this  committee  was 
read,  accepted,  and  adopted.  By  design,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared  from  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Giddings,  the  terms  *  Free  Soilers'  and 
'  Free  Democracy'  had  both  been  used  in  the 


course  of  these  resolutions.  The  first,  how- 
ever, grated  upon  the  ear  of  Dr.  Finney,  and 
he  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  expurgated,  and  the  term  *Free  De- 
mocracy' substituted  for  that  of  *  Free  Soilers' 
wherever  the  same  occurred.  This  motion, 
by  a  pretty  close  vote,  failed.  The  Doctor, 
however,  was  not  to  be  baffied  thus :  he  ir» 
mediately  moved  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  report  the  resolutions  for  publican 
tion,  with  the  substitutions  made  as  above 
indicated,  and  as  the  proceedings  of  the  *  Free 
Democracy.'  This  gave  rise  to  some  sparring 
between  the  brethren  of  the  '  Free'  household. 
Giddings  was  for  harmony  and  conciliation; 
Hitchcock  for  the  latter  clause  of  the  motion; 
Atkins  for  the  whole ;  and  Briggs  desired  the 
Doctor  to  remember  that  they  could  not  con- 
sent to  yield  every  tiling.  The  Doctor  wis 
tart,  and  very  much  disposed  to  push  the  Whig 
Free  Soilers  to  the  wall.  The  vote  was  at 
length  taken,  and  the  Doctors  were  triumphant 
From  that  moment  thenceforth  the  '  Free  Soil' 
party  was  no  more,  its  existence  being  merged 
in  the  *  Free  Democracy.'  " 

This  convention  then  solemnly  resolved, 
amongst  other  things,  as  follows  : 

"  Tiiat  the  Free  Democrats  of  the  W^estem 
Reserve  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  principles 
proclaimed  at  Buffalo,  August  10,  1848,  and  at 
Columbus,  December  29, 1848. 

'^  That,  discarding  all  alliance  with  any  other 
party,  we  will  court  a  union  with  all  men  upon 
thes=c  principles  for  the  sake  of  freedom." 

It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  sutisfaction 
to  all  true  friends  of  the  Constitution  that  these 
persons,  who  abandoned  the  Whig  party  and 
its  principles  at  (and  for  some  time  before)  the 
late  [^residential  election,  have  at  length  thrown 
off  all  disguise,  openly  renounced  the  name  of 
Whig,  *'  discarded"  all  alliance  with  any  other 
party  than  the  "  Democracy,"  and,  with  a  des- 
titution of  principle  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  parties  in  our  day,  cast  out  tlieir  net 
to  catch  all  men  of  any  principles  whaiever 
who  will  join  them  upon  theirs.  "We  will 
court  an  union,"  says  their  resolution,  "  wiih 
all  men  upon  these  principles.'* 

Tlie  following  resolution  shows  that  the  real 
object  of  this  new  coalition  is  to  unite  with  the 
coalition  of  an  opposite  complexion  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  embarrassing,  and  finally  over- 
throwing, the  present  Whig  administration: 

^^  Resolved,  That,  as  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,  we  will  trust  no  man  who  is 
not  openly  and  avowrdly,  in  act  and  in  word, 
for  freedom ;  and  that  we  cannot,  under  tlje?e 
circumstances,  support  any  party,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  any  party,  who  is  not  thus  open  and 
decided. ^^ 

The  italics  of  the  above  resolution  are  copied 
from  the  official  account  of  the  proceedmgs. 
From    this  brazen  proclamation  of    factiooi 
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motives  for  the  re -baptism  of  these  partisans 
calling  themselves  "  Free  Soilers"  in  Ohio,  it 
is  plain  that,  if  President  Taylor  desires  the 
support  of  those  men  for  his  administration,  he 
must  become  not  only  in  his  heart,  but  "  out- 
wardly," and  **  in  act  and  word,"  an  Abolition- 
ist. President  Taylor  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
to  this  proposition  to  him  to  abandon  his  colors 
and  surrender  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, (which  he  has  sworn  before  the  whole 
people  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend,)  reply 
in  the  same  spirit  as  he  did  to  the  summons  of 
Santa  Anna  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista.  He 
will  "beg  leave  to  decline  acceding  to  their 
request"  to  surrender  either  his  post  or  his 
principles  "  at  discretion." 

At  this  moment,  when  arguments  are  so  rife 
as  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  at- 
tention of  politicians  and  commercial  men  is 
turned  towards  the  means  for  increasing  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  we  think 
it  will  be  acceptable  to  publish  the  following 
extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
National  Intelligencer. 

EXCHANGES   WITH    EUROPE. — BALANCE    OF 

TRADE. 

China  is  unquestionably  a  wealthy  country, 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  it  has  become  so 
by  always  exporting  more  than  it  imports. 
Certain  it  is,  China  has  a  very  large  annual 
balance  against  the  United  States,  which  bal- 
ance is  usually  liquidated  by  bills  on  London, 
which  are  equivalent  to  coin.  A  cargo  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  lead,  ginseng,  &c.,  for  Canton, 
costs  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  a  cargo  of 
teas,  silks,  &c.,  from  Canton.  Brazil  is  re- 
garded as  a  prosperous  country  ;  and,  as  to  her 
trade  with  us,  it  is  well  known  that  the  bal- 
ance is  in  her  favor,  which  we  pay  by  bills  on 
London.  A  cargo  of  flour  for  Rio  costs  but 
half  as  much  as  the  return  cargo  of  coffee. 
The  island  of  Cuba  is  rich,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  its  exports  exceed  its  imports ;  we  cer- 
tainly import  more  from  Cuba  than  we  export 
to  her. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  we  all  know  that  she 
employs  her  industry  and  regulates  her  reve- 
nue laws  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  her  ex- 
ports exceed  her  imports.  If  England  had  not 
always  acted  wisely  in  this  respect,  London 
might  not  have  been  the  pivot  on  which  thp 
great  financial  concerns  of  the  world  revolve. 

But  to  come  nearer  homo.  Suppose  we 
were  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  importing  in 
one  year  two  hundred  millions  worth  of  for- 
eign goods  against  exports  to  the  amount  of 
oiuy  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  would  not 
there  be  a  balance  against  us  of  one  hundred 
millions,  which  balance,  if  punctually  paid, 
would  require  about  all  the  coin  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  leave  the  sub-treasary,  the  banks,  and 
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all  hands  with  nothing  but  the  bag  to  hold  ? 
Such  would  be  the  result,  if  the  banks,  under 
the  circumstances,  were  to  continue  specie 
payments.    The  large  imports  under  the  tariff 
of  1846  would  have  been  disastrous  to  us  but 
for  the  famine  in  Ireland,  which  caused  our 
exports  to  increase  in  one  year  about  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars ;  and  this,  turning  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor,  gave  us  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  coin.    We  all  remember  that,  for 
two  or  three  years  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1842,  the  business  of  the  whole 
country  was  much  depressed,  nay,  almost  pros- 
trate.   That  tariff,  though  not  perfect,  came 
with  healing  on  its  wings ;  all  branches  of  bu- 
siness, industry,  &c.,  gradually  revived,  and  in 
one  year  we  were  all  prosperous  and  contented. 
During  that  year  we  imported  nearly  twenty- 
five  millions  of  coin,  and  of  course,  the  balance 
of  trade  was  in  our  favor.     In  the  month  of 
May,  1837,  every  bank  from  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  suspended 
specie  payments,  causing  <'  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  an  unexampled  number  of  fail- 
ures among  merchants  and  others,  paralyzing 
the  business  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  and 
reducing  materially  the  value  of  everything  ex- 
cept coin.    Some  estimated  the  depreciation  in 
all  descriptions  of  property  at  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.    Now,  what  was 
the  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  all  this  loss  7     We 
answer,  unhesitatingly,  the  previous  enormous 
imports  of  foreign  goods ;  and  to  substantiate 
this,  we  call  to  the  witness-stand  every  practi- 
cal native  American  merchant  in  all  the  cities 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.    They  will 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
greatly  against  us;  sterling  advanced  much 
above  par,  and  then  followed  the  run  of  the 
banks  of  New  York  for  coin  to  remit  to  Europe 
to  pay  importers'  debts ;  and  this  run  would 
have  continued  till  their  vaults  were  neariy 
exhausted,  if  they  had  not  prudently  suspended 
payment.    But  if  our  exports  for  two  or  three 
years  prior  to  1837  had  been  more  than  our 
imports,  or  even  equal,  "  it  must  have  followed 
as  the  nisht  the  day,"  that  the  terrible  revul- 
sion to  which  we  allude,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred.   In  connection  with  this  subject,  we 
use  the  occasion  to  remark  that  the  tables  on 
record  at  Washington  are  not  reliable.    For 
example,  the  returns    of  the  custom-houses 
show  simply  the  supposed  value  or  cost  of  the 
exports,    which,    we    know,    frequently  lose 
money,  occasionally  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per 
cent.    The  truth  is,  tables  give  only  an  out- 
line ;  it  is  the  price  of  sterling  bills  that  indi- 
cates whether  the  balance  of  trade  is  for  or 
against  us;   if  in  our  favor,  sterling  will  be 
below  par ;  if  against  us,  sterling  will  be  above 
par.    In  either  case  the  coin  will  move  sooner 
or  later,  by  influx  or  reflux,  till  sterling  gets  to 
par  value,  which  is  about  8|  per  cent,  pre* 
minm. 
42 
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EuHOFE  is  Btill  in  an  unquiet,  feverish  state. 
From  all  appearances  the  despots,  the  cmwnetl 
headd  of  Euro|>e,  will  extinguUli  every  spark 
of  liberty.  France,  repnhlican  Prance,  is 
arming  to  put  down  freedom.  M.  Barrel  pre- 
sented a  bill  which  he  asked  the  Assembly  im- 
roediaiely  lo  act  upon,  appropriating  $240,000 
to  defray  tlie  expenses  of  a  military  exitedilion 
from  the  port  of  Toulon  to  Civita  Vecchia.  A 
violent  debate  ensued,  bul  the  hill  finally  mssed. 
Ledru  lioltiti  eloquently  alluded  lo  the  French 
sniiies  of  former  times,  that  fought  enij  con- 
quered on  Italian  soil— to  Rivoli,  Lodi,  Castig- 
lione — and  placed  in  mortifying  contrast  the 
course  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Italy,  with  that  of 
Napoleon  ihe  Great.  "Let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
memories  like  these  are  nut  to  be  triilud  with. 
It  la  dangerous  to  put  in  their  immediate  pres- 
ence tiielmmi  Nation  of  to-day.  Who  can  tetl 
you  that  the  French  soldier  upon  Italian  soil, 
charged  as  he  wilt  be  with  the  eleclricily  of 
liberty,  will  obey  the  ordera,  stifling  and  re- 
pressive, which  you  will  impose  upon  him  ? — 
that  this  soldier,  become  a  reflecting  citizen, 
will  submit  to  be  the  silent,  blind*,  unquestion- 
ing executioner  of  your  behests."  This  speech 
produced  overwhelming  shouts  of  "bravo" 
from  the  L-/t.  Tlie  expedition  is  composed 
of  14,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Oud- 
inot,  a  son  of  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals  of 
that  name.  Franfois  Ara^,  Pierre  Bona- 
parte,  Camigaac,  Henri  Btrlrand,  Dupo-ni 
(de  I'Eure,)  George  Lafayelte,  and  Lamarline, 
voted  against  the  bill.  M.  Guizot  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  ihe  electors  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados.  It  is  ami- republican  in  its 
tone.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  this  letter  what 
M.  Guizot  wants.  He  talks  a  great  deal  aboot 
the  organiKalion  of  the  friends  nf  order.  lie 
wishes  the  three  parties.  Imperialists,  Bonrbon- 
ists,  and  Orlcanists,  to  forget  their  difTcrences, 
and  unite  for  the  sake  of  order.  Alier  tlieir 
victory  over  the  common  enemy,  their  private 

Preferences  may, be  set  forth — but  nottill  then, 
'his  is  very  good,  certainly.  M,  Guizot  wriles 
— "  I  have  toiled  long  to  establish  ihc  consti- 
tutional monarchy. "  (Does  he  mean  the  con- 
Etitutionil  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe  ?)  "  I 
do  not  regret  to-day  the  having  maintained 
from  1814  to  1848  that  the  constitutional 
monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  bsst 
suited  to  France.    I  do  not  pretend  that,  in 


have  heon  done ;  but  I  remain  profoundly  . . .. 
viiiced  (hat   that   policy    is  good— cssenli ally 


good — good  for  liberty  as  fur  order,  for  prt^ro* 
|a  for  security  ;  for  the  grandeur  of  our  coun- 
try in  its  external  relations  and  its  prosperity 
within.  My  coDvicticn  and  my  honor  alika 
command  me  lo  remain  faithful  lo  ihat  poV^ 
in  victory  or  in  defeat."  He  speaks  of  tbs 
prosperity  of  France  dnrin^  the  thirty-four 
years  preceding  the  revolution  of  Februarj, 
and  then  draws  upon  his  imaginal'ion  for  tbt 
following  rigmarole — "Suddenly  in  one  day, 
in  one  hour,  ail  this  was  swept  awiiy,  like  tha 
richest  harvests  before  the  storm  or  the  conSs- 
gration ;  and  now  it  is  for  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  society — for  property,  for  family,  for 
repose,  for  life  ilaetf,  tliat  France  is  walchiiy 
and  struggling  with  so  much  effort.  And  she 
hardly  success.  She  is  powerless  to  ieavi 
the  abyss  into  which  she  has  fallen.  It  is  all 
she  can  do  to  keep  from  sinking  (o  the  boltoni. 
But  the  parly  of  order  is  appoarlntr.  May  it 
strengthen  and  grow.  May  it  be  sent  mighty 
into  the  next  Assembly.  No  one  may  say 
what  the  future  will  oring  forth  ;  perhapi 
events  now  regarded  as  impossible.  But  what- 
ever comes,  if  the  great  and  natural  par^of 
order  rallies  and  is  nrm,  salvation  is  sure." 

The  British  have  gained  a  deei^ivc  victory 
over  the  Sikhs  at  Goojerat,  on  the  21st  of 
February  last.  Lord  Gough's  armv  amounted 
to  nearly  25,000  men,  with  100  fiiuis.  The 
Sikhs  in  all  numbering  some  GO.UUO,  though 
perhaps  not  half  of  them  deserved  tin-  name  of 
soldiers,  with  sixty  guns,  of  which  fifly-ni 
were  eight  pounders  and  under.  The  hraty 
guns  of  the  British  soon  silenced  the  fire  of 
trie  enemy,  and  they  then  charged  and  chiud 
them  some  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  Briliib 
lost  five  officers  and  ninety-two  meti  killed, and 
twenty-four  officers  and  682  men  wounded. 

At  a  grand  banquet  given  to  Richard  Cob- 
den,  Esq.,at  Wakefield,  on  the  I2ih  of  April, 
the  great  champion  of  free  trade,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  waste  of  public  money  by  EngliwI, 
in  her  colonial  dependencies,  thus  appeals  to 
the  example  of  our  government — 

"As  a  pampla  of  what  U  expended  in  tbe!« 
matters,  I  may  mention  thut  there  Are  fire  ado- 
nial  governors  in  the  North  American  colonic*, 
whose  salaries  amount  to  £n,OiJO  per  yrar.  lie 
United  states  have  thirty  governi.rs-^lhirty  im- 
perial sovereigns — and  they  receive  £14.300a 
year.  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  last  appoint 
meut  of  tlie  United  Slates,  of  a  governor  to  Cali- 
fumia.  at  £600  a  year.  And  n-e  have  njipoialed 
a.  governor  lo  Labuan,  and  given  him  ££,000i 
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year.  We  have  in  Canada,  at  this  moment,  about 
eight  or  nine  thousand  troops — that  is,  in  our 
North  American  colonics  ;  and  it  appears  by  the 
last  American  Almanac,  that  their  standing 
army  amounts  to  about  as  great  a  number  as  our 
troops  in  the  North  American  colonies.  We  have 
two  millions  of  inhabitants — ^they  have  twenty 
millions.  You  pay  the  whole  of  the  troopa  and 
their  commissariat. 

"  And  now  just  let  mo  ask  you  to  consider 
what  the  effect  of  that  drain  of  money  upon  the 
country  is ;  for  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we 
never  consider  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  produced  by  this  enormous  outlay 
for  unproductive  services.  It  is  the  same  thing 
to  you  to  send  money  to  pay  for  those  eight 
thousand  troops  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  as  it  would  be  if  the  United  States 
were  to  make  a  conquest  of  this  country,  and 
insist  upon  a  subsidy  every  year  to  pay  for  their 
army.  Now,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that,  with 
regard  to  our  pauperism,  and  with  regard  to  our 
crime,  and  every  thing  that  tends  to  obstruct  our 
business  by  the  imposition  of  customs  and  excise 
duties,  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  the  effect 
of  that  unproductive  outlay  upon  our  warlike 
eBtablishment«i.  [Cheers.]  Every  country  is  now 
staggering  to  its  foundation  under  the  weight  of 
those  establishments. 

"The  most  enlightened  man  in  France  assured 
me — Michel  Chevalier,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished political  economists  of  the  day,  and  one 
of  the  most  courageous  of  men,  too,  for  he  dared 
to  enunciate  his  opinions  in  the  face  of  the  Red 
Republicans — he  calculated  that  if  all  the  money 
which  France  had  spent  since  the  peace  upon  her 
armaments  and  fortifications,  over  and  above 
that  spent  for  the  same  objects  by  the  United 
States,  had  been  laid  out  in  France  as  it  has 
been  in  the  United  States,  it  would  have  given 
them  as  many  steamboats  and  as  many  miles  of 
navigable  canul  and  railway  as  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  consequent  amount 
of  employment  and  the  vast  means  of  reproduc- 
tive power  which  would  have  been  consequent 
upon  it  [Ucar  and  cheers.]  What  Michel  Che- 
valier calculates  for  France,  I  calculate  for  Eng- 
land. Tou  cannot  support  our  social  and  eco- 
nomical condition  with  this  serious  waste  for 
that  unproductive  service.  [Hear,  hear.]" 


Hon.  H.  E.  Stanley,  a  young  son  of  Lord 
Stanley,  who  has  just  passed  his  majority, 
was  most  unexpectedly  notified  by  the  Amer- 
ican journals,  while  travelling  in  this  country 
last  winter,  that  he  had  been  elected  to  Par- 
liament by  the  borough  of  Lynn,  in  place  of  the 
late  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  hastened 
home,  took  his  seat  in  March,  and  during  the 
late  recess  made  a  visit  to  his  constituents, 
who  gave  him  a  cordial  reception.  After 
thanking  them  for  the  honor,  ho  entered  into 
an  exposition  of  his  political  opinions,  and 
among  other  things,  avowed  himself  to  be 
strenuously  opposea  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  and  in  favor  of  the  old  system  of 


protection  to  Home  Industry ;  and  thus  refers 
to  the  United  States — 

"  I  speak  only  of  the  general  question  of  pro- 
tection, and  I  say  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  oppose 
this  free-trade  system.  I  will  oppose  it  as  a  new, 
untried,  and  hazardous  experiment,  never  yet 
sanctioned  as  a  principle  of  government  by  any 
nation  of  the  world,  not  warranted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day  of  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe,  and  which,  having  been  tried  and 
adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has, 
upon  adoption  and  deliberate  trial,  been  reiected 
— or  is  at  this  moment  being  rejected — by  the 
practical  commercial  sagacity  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  [Vehement  applause.]  I 
oppose  it  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer  him- 
selfi  who,  whatever  present  gain  he  may  imagine 
to  make  by  it,  will  nnd  that  in  the  destruction  of 
the  home  market,  he  has  lost  a  customer  whose 
custom  was  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the 
precarious  and  fluctuating  demand  of  the  fo- 
reigner. [Hear,  hear.]  I  oppose  it  for  the  sake 
of  die  commercial  empire  of  Oreat  Britain,  [hear ;] 
for  the  sake  of  those  great  commercial  depend- 
encies which  are  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
and  which  are  attached  to  you  by  feelings  of 
loyalty  which  no  acts  of  misgovernment  have 
yet  had  the  power  to  destroy,  but  which  jrou  ore 
now  doing  all  in  your  power  to  disjoin  and 
separate  from  the  mother  country,  when  you  de- 
prive them  of  those  commercial  privileges  and 
that  protection  which  they  ought  to  share  in  con- 
nection with  yourselves,  and  treat  them  as 
foreign  nations,  alien  in  language  and  in  race. 
[Loud  cries  of  hear.]  And,  lastly,  I  oppose  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  great  agricultural  interests  of 
England.  [Cheers.]  I  oppose  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  farmers  of  England,  whom,  enterprising  and 
energetic  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  weighed  down 
by  a  burden  of  debt  the  heaviest  this  world  has 
ever  known,  you  are  proposing  to  subject  to  an 
unfair  and  unnatural  competition  with  the  un- 
taxed labor,  the  boundless  territory,  and  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  Western  States  of  America. 

iLoud  cheers.]  I  have  visited  that  country,  and 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  and  I  know  tnat  I  speak  the 
opinion  of  every  Western  farmer  and  merchant 
when  I  tell  you  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
able  to  send  wheat  into  this  country  at  a  price 
below  40s.  a  quarter,  and  probably  below 
86s."  [Hear.] 

The  Hungarians  arc  still  successful  against 
the  Austrians.  Prince  Windischgratz  has  re- 
si(Tned  the  command  in  Hungary,  and  General 
Welden  has  succeeded  him.  It  looks  as  if  this 
war  might  prove  the  basis  of  a  Polish  revolu- 
tion. Welaen  has  been  defeated  in  a  general 
battle,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  guns  and  two 
thousand  pr^oners.  The  statement,  however, 
has  been  denied.  Germany  is  still  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  The  Prussian  government  is 
said  to  have  obtained  the  assent  of  a  few  of  the 
small  states,  such  as  Hesse  Cassel,  Branswick, 
and  Weimar,  to  the  assamption  of  the  imperial 
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dignity  by  the  king ;  but  these  form  a  small 
part  of  the  states  of  Germany.  Austria  is,  of 
course,  violently  opposed  to  a  plan  which  would 
transfer  the  imperial  dig^nity  from  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  that  of  Brandenburg;  and  Ba- 
varia, the  third  state  in  Germany  for  popula- 
tion and  influence,  is  scarcely  less  so.  Both 
France  and  Russia  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
change.  All  these  difficulties  might  perhaps 
be  got  over,  if  the  smaller  slates  of  Germany 
were  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  union  with 
Prussia.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  Hanover, 
whose  assent  is  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  scheme,  is  not  likely  to  give  it ;  and  Sax- 
ony has  too  strong  a  sense  of  what  it  has  to  do 
in  the  way  of  reconstituting  the  German  Em- 
pire on  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfort.  Hos- 
tilities between  Denmark  and  Prussia  are  still 
continued  without  any  marked  preponderance 
on  either  side.  The  German  troops  have  en- 
tered Jutland. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  had  an  interview 
with  the  Irish  members  in  Downing  street. 
The  object  proposed  by  Lord  John  in  calling 
the  meeting,  was  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
Irish  members,  or  their  majority,  on  the  pro- 
posed measure  for  extending  the  property  and 
nncome  tax  to  Ireland,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
rate  in  aid.  In  the  course  of  his  address  to 
the  members,  Lord  John  Russell  said — 

"  I  should  not,  however,  act  fairly,  and  fully 
explain  the  intentions  of  the  Govemmcnt,  if  I 
were  not  to  say,  that  according  to  all  the  inform- 
ation which  we  have  collected,  both  in  the  past 
year  and  the  present  year,  with  respect  to  an 
income  and  property  tax  upon  the  same  classes 
and  to  the  same  amount  as  in  England,  if  we 
were  to  make  that  proposition,  we  should  feel  it 
necessary  to  accompany  it  with  other  proposi- 
tions with  respect  to  taxation  in  Ireland.  When 
I  so  speak,  I  may  at  once  declare  that  I  do  not 
conceive  that  there  would  be  an  objection  in 
point  of  justice  to  the  extension  of  the  assessed 
taxes  to  Ireland,  but  I  do  think  there  would  be 
an  insuperable  objection  in  point  of  wisdom  and 
expediency.  The  proposition  I  should  make, 
would  not  be  an  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  but  we  should,  if  we  proposed  to 
assent  to  Mr.  Herbert's  proposition  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  income  and  property  tax  to  Ireland, 
hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to  propose  an  extension 
to  Ireland  of  other  taxes  which  are  now  paid  in 
Great  Britain,  and  which  are  not  paid  in  Ireland 
now,  to  a  certain  amount.  The  whole  amount 
would  not  be  more  than  we  now  expect  to  raise 
by  the  rate  in  aid." 

On  the  next  day  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Irish  members,  and  sent  to  Lord 
John  Russell — 

"Tliat,  as  a  body,  wo  are  not  prepared  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
tax  to  be  imposed  upon  Ireland,  We  are  not 
unwilling  to  discuss  any  proposal  for  this  pur- 


pose, upon  its  own  merits,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  without  hearing  the  arguments  whidi 
might  be  adduced  upon  the  question,  and  ascer- 
taining the  capability  of  Ireland  to  bear  increased 
taxation,  we  could  not  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
for  our  constituencies ;  and  must,  therefore,  ab- 
stain from  offering  any  opinion  to  the  Gtoven- 
ment,  as  to  the  course  which  it  may  think  proper 
to  adopt. 

(Signed)         LUCHIS  O'BRIEN. 

Chairman." 

Before  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert's  army, 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Brescia,  the 
finest  city  in  Lombardy,  after  Milan.  The 
Austrians  advanced  upon  the  city,  and  took  it 
by  storm.  The  resistance  of  the  people  was  of 
the  most  desperate  character.  Barricade  after 
barricade  was  taken.  The  inhabitants  who 
survived  entrenched  themselves  in  some 
houses.  These  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and 
the  inhabitants  burnt  alive.  Brescia  has  not 
suffered  so  severely  since  the  year  1512,  when 
it  was  carried  by  assault  by  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Gaston  de  Foix.  No  quarter 
was  given,  and  every  man  caught  bearing  arms 
was  cut  down,  and  the  houses  from  which 
shots  had  been  fired  were  burnt,  so  that  Brescia 
resembled  a  sea  of  flame.  The  dead  lay  in 
heaps  in  the  streets  and  houses.  Genoa  is 
quiet.  Not  much  injury  was  done  by  the 
bombardment.  The  twelve  leaders  of  the 
people  have  all  escaped.  Avezzana  was  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Princeton,  American 
steamer.  On  leaving,  he  published  an  address 
to  the  following  effect : 

"  Genoese — The  city  is  again  consigned  to  the 
ancient  Government.  You  know  that  did  do: 
depend  on  me.  Genoa  rose  for  a  moment,  and 
that  moment  remains  as  a  proof  of  what  the 
people  can  do  when  it  is  in  earnest.  The  iKur- 
rection  compelled  a  numerous  garrison,  strong  in 
organization  and  in  position,  to  capitulate;  it 
withstood  and  kept  a  whole  army  at  the  gat«, 
and  even  now  this  army  does  not  enter  but  bj 
stipulation  with  your  municipality.  Perhaps 
Genoa  was  capable  of  doing  more — perliaps  it* 
perseverance  would  have  been  able  to  have 
turned  the  scale  of  the  destinies  of  Italy.  At  all 
events,  the  nation  is  grateful  to  you  for  the  so- 
lemn protest  you  have  made  against  the  dii- 
graceful  management  of  the  unfortunate  war— 
for  the  one  hour  of  heroism  you  have  displayed, 
amid  the  cowardice  with  which  your  Govemnnaii 
has  covered  the  front  of  Italy  in  the  f;ice  of 
Europe.  Genoese !  history  will  long  remember 
your  oarricades.  May  God  render  the  example 
efficacious  and  fruitful  I  As  for  myself,  I  thank 
those  who  fought  by  my  side,  and  1  hope  I  shall 
see  the  time  when  all  may  be  able  to  show  them- 
selves such  as  you  were.  The  memory,  however, 
which  I  bear  with  me  of  the  hours  of  glory,  beside 
a  pure  conscience,  and  the  hope  that  manir 
among  you  will  remember  me  with  affectic«D— 
being  sure  of  always  finding  in  me  a  man  readj 
to  die  under  the  banner  of  liberty  and  of  Italy— 
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is  to  me  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  my  ex- 
ertions." 

Sardinia  rejects  the  terms  offered  by  Austria, 
and  the  two  governments  are  again  at  issue. 
The  war  department  is  making  preparations 
to  resume  hostilities.  Forty  thousand  troops 
are  assembling  between  Alessandria  and 
Genoa.  The  conditions  required  by  Austria 
were  such  as  Piedmont  could  not  listen  to. 
They  were  these — 1.  The  joint  occupation  of 
Alessandria,  after  she  should  have  reduced  her 
army.  2.  The  payment  of  money  equal  to 
£6,000,000.  3.  That  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
should,  of  his  own  authority,  modify  the  stat- 
utes in  respect  to  the  law  of  election,  and  put 
down  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  in  a  word,  vio- 
late the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to 
obey  but  a  few  days  before. 

The  Sicilians  have  everywhere  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  Neapolitans.  Syracuse  surrendered 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  city  of  Catania 
made  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  attacked 
by  sea  and  land.  The  Swiss,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  led  the  van,  and 
were  supported  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  followed  by  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand, 
with  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Catanese 
obstinately  fought,  but  were  overpowered  by 


numbers.  Filangieri,  the  Neapolitan  general, 
gave  up  the  city  to  sack  and  fire.  The  soldiers 
plundered  the  houses,  violated  the  women,  and 
stabbed  or  shot  all  they  met.  The  Morning 
Herald  has  the  following  account  from  an  eye- 
witness— "The  Sicilians  fought  bravely  and 
well  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  till  nine  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning.  After  the  battle  we 
landed,  and  such  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
cruelty  I  never  witnessed.  The  dead  and  the 
dying  were  crowded  on  each  other.  The  Ne- 
'apolitans  had  buried  their  own  dead,  but  in 
rushing  through  the  streets,  seemed  to  find  de- 
moniac pleasure  in  mutilating  the  senseless 
clay  around  them.  I  saw  three  soldiers  strike 
their  bayonets  into  a  poor  fellow  breathing  his 
last,  and  numberless  were  they  who  lay  head- 
less in  the  streets,  the  victims  of  more  than 
canine  ferocity.  Catania  is  in  ashes;  the 
streets  are  encumbered  with  half-burned 
rafters;  immense  logs  of  charred  wood  oc- 
cupy, with  broken  guns  and  overturned  car- 
riages, the  place  lately  teeming  with  enthu- 
siasm and  health.  The  Sicilian  dead  lie  un- 
buried;  the  Neapolitans  even  kick  them  as 
they  pass,  plunge  into  the  midst  of  the  nearly 
deserted  town,  rob,  plunder,  and  destroy,  and 
commit  every  possible  atrocity  on  helpless  in- 
nocence or  decrepid  old  age." 
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The  Spy ;  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  By 
the  Author  of  the  Pilot.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated, 
with  a  new  Introduction,  Notes,  etc.,  by  the 
Author.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam, 
155  Broadway.    1849. 

This  novel  has  delighted  one  generation,  and 
will  continue  to  be  read  by  their  descendants 
with  equal  delight ;  it  has  never  lost  its  hold  on 
the  public  mind.  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
Harper,  and  Fanny  Wharton,  and  Peyton  Dun- 
woodie,  and  Harvey  Birch,  and  Captain  Lawton 
of  the  Virginia  horse,  and  with  Dr.  Sitgreaxes, 
and  Betty  Flanagan,  and  the  old  black  servant 
Cesar — those  are  old  friends,  old  dwellers  in 
our  brain — they  are  lodged  beyond  the  reach  of 
fate.  Mr.  Putnam  is  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  book  ap- 
pears. The  paper  and  type  are  equally  ex- 
cellent, and  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  a  revised 
edition  of  Cooper's  works.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Putnam  will  be  adequately  rewarded 
for  his  untiring  enterprise. 


Dahcotah ;  or,  Life  and  Li^gends  of  the  Sioux 
around  Furt  SneJling.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Eastman,  with  Preface  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirk- 
land.  Illustrated  by  CapUiin  Eastman. 
New  York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broadway. 
1  vol.  12  mo. 

The  materials  for  this  book  were  gathered  by 
Mrs.  Eastman  during  a  residence  of  seven  years 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  nay,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  nearly  dis- 
tinct tribe  of  Sioux  or  Dahcotah  Indians.  Mrs. 
Eastman  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Eastman,  and 
daughter  of  Dr.  Henderson,  both  of  the  U.  S. 
army.  She  has  produced  a  very  interesting 
work,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  her 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  customs,  super- 
stitions, and  leading  ideas  of  these  Indians,  and 
her  object  in  publishing  it  being  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  wants  of  the  Dahcotahs.  The 
drawings  of  Captain  Eastman  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  Mrs.  Kirkland  supplies  a 
very  attractive  Preface,  written  with  a  true, 
Christian  spirit ;  she  observes,  "In  the  history 
and  character  of  the  aborigines  is  enveloped  all 
the  distinct  and  characteristic  poetic  material 
to  which  we,  as  Americans,  have  an  unques- 
tioned right.  Here  is  a  peculiar  race,  of  most 
unfathomable  origin,  possessed  of  the  qualities 


which  have  always  prompted  poetry,  and  livinij 
lives  which  are  to  us  as  shadowy  as  those  of  the 
O.^sianic  heroes ;  our  own,  and  passing  away— 
while  we  take  no  pains  to  arrest  their  fleeting 
traits  or  to  record  their  picturesque  traditions. 
Yet  we  love  poetry  ;  are  ambitious  of  a  liteit- 
ture  of  our  own,  and  sink  back  dejected  when 
we  are  convicted  of  imitation.  Why  is  it  tbit 
we  lack  interest  in  things  at  honie  ?  Sismoodi 
has  a  passage  to  this  effect.  *  The  literature  of 
other  countries  has  been  frequently  adopted  by 
a  youngs  nation  with  a  sort  of  fanatical  admirt- 
tion.  The  genius  of  those  countries  has  been 
so  often  placed  before  it  as  the  perfect  model 
of  all  greatness  and  all  beauty,  every  sponttne- 
ous  movement  has  been  repressed,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  most  servile  imitation;  and 
every  national  attempt  to  develope  an  original 
character  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  something  comformable  to  the  model 
which  has  been  always  before  its  eyes.' "  Mrs. 
Eastman  speaks  warmly  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Pond  and  Dr.  Williamson,  both  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Sioux.  The  latter  expects 
to  pass  his  life  among  them.  He  has  a  school 
for  the  children,  and  many  of  them  read  well, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  divine  service  is  regularly 
held,  and  he  zealously  labors  to  promote  the 
cause  of  temperance  among  the  Sioux.  "  Good 
men  are  sending  the  Bible  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Sermons  are  preached  in  behalf  of 
fellow-creatures  who  are  perishing  in  regions 
known  only  to  us  in  name.  And  here,  within 
reach  of  comparatively  the  slightest  exertion; 
here,  not  many  miles  from  churcnes  and  schools, 
and  all  the  moral  influences  abounding  in  Chris- 
tian society ;  here,  in  a  country  endowed  ritb 
every  advantage  that  God  can  bestow,  are 
perishing,  body  and  soul,  our  own  countrymen ; 
perishing  too  from  disease,  starvation  and  in- 
temperance, and  all  the  evils  incident  to  ibeir 
unhappy  condition.  White  men,  Christian  men, 
are  driving  them  back,  rooting  out  their  vey 
names  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ah  I  thee 
men  seek  the  country  of  the  Sioux  when  money 
is  to  be  gained  :  but  how  few  care  for  the  sttf- 
ferings  of  the  Dahcotahs !  how  few  would  giw 
a  piece  of  money,  a  prayer,  or  even  a  thongtt 
toward  their  present  and  eternal  good  !  *  *  * 
Christian  exertion  is  unhappily  too  much  infc- 
enced  by  the  apprehension  that  little  can  bedotf 
for  the  savage.  How  is  it  xcith  the  man  cm  58 
fire-water  mission  to  the  Indian  ?  Ihxs  ^ 
douhl  ?  Does  he  fail  1  Mrs.  Kirkland  &?> 
and  beautifully  sums  up  tH^character  andaiffl 
of  the  book,  which  was  to  prel^ve  from  destrr:- 
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tion  such  legends  and  traits  of  Indian  character 
as  Mrs.  Eastman  discovered  during  her  long 
familarity  with  the  Dahcotahs,  and  nothing  can 
be  fresher  or  more  authentic  than  her  records, 
taken  down  from  the  very  lips  of  the  red  people 
as  they  sat  round  her  fire  and  opened  their 
hearts  to  her  kindness.  "  Sympathy — feminine 
and  religious — breathes  through  these  pages, 
and  the  unaffected  desire  of  the  writer  to  awak- 
en a  kindly  interest  in  the  poor  souls  who  have 
so  twined  themselves  about  her  own  best  feel- 
ings, may  be  said  to  consecrate  the  work.  In 
its  character  of  ssthetic  material  for  another  a?e, 
it  appeals  to  our  nationality ;  while  as  the  efl£rt 
of  a  reflecting  and  Christian  mind  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  needs  of  an  unhappy  race,  we 
may  ask  for  it  the  approbation  of  all  who  ac- 
knowledge the  duty,  "  to  teach  all  nations." 


Living  Orators  in  America.  By  E.  L.  Magdom, 
New  York :  Baker  and  Scribner.     1849. 

This  is  a  work  full  of  energy  and  interest, 
and  imbued  with  that  rare  charm,  sincerity. 
The  contents  are,  Daniel  Webster,  the  Logician; 
Edward  Everett,  the  Rhetorician  ;  Henry  Clay, 
the  Politician ;  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  Metaphysi- 
cian ;  George  McDuffie,  the  Impetuous  ;  Lewis 
Cass,  the  Courteous  ;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the 
Magisterial ;  William  C.  Preston,  the  inspired 
Declaimer;  Thomas  Corwin,  the  Natural  Ora- 
tor.. The  author  has  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  portraying  the  dis- 
tinguished personages  named  in  his  book.  Mr. 
Clay,  in  a  speech  at  Lexington,  in  1842,  said, 
•'  Durinff  my  public  career  I  have  had  bitter, 
implacable,  reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have 
been  the  object  of  misrepresentation  and  un- 
merited calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved  or 
honored  by  more  devoted,  faithful,  and  enthusi- 
astic friends.  I  have  no  reproaches,  none  to 
make  towards  my  country,  which  has  dis- 
tinguished and  elevated  me  far  beyond  what  I 
had  any  right  to  expect.  I  forgive  my  enemies, 
and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  own  hearts."  Mr.  Magoon  sums 
up  Clay's  character  and  genius  in  these  words — 
•'We  know  that  this  great  statesman  of  the  West 
is  bold  and  indomitable ;  perhaps  he  has  too 
ardently  aspired  after  both  power  and  popularity, 
but  in  the  main  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
has  made  his  personal  ambition  subservient  to 
purposes  the  most  magnanimous  and  grand. 
In  debating  talent  he  has  been  but  very  rarely 
equalled.  In  moral  enthusiasm,  practically 
employed  in  political  and  forensic  warfare,  he 
has  never  been  excelled.  A  fiery  splendor  flows 
naturally  from  his  ardent  heart,  and  as  it  spreads 
over  listening  multitudes,  the  effect  upon  all 
who  catch  his  tones,  or  comprehend  his  words, 
is  prodigious.  The  whole  nation  listens,  and 
tho  millions  everywhere  who  speak  our  verna- 


cular, with  thrilled  bosoms  attest  the  potency  of 
his  genial  style.  Others  can  reason  drily,  or 
declaim  rapidly,  but  it  has  been  his  peculiar 
prerogative  more  than  once  to  raise  the  spirit 
of  America  far  beyond  the  height  to  whicii 
any  other  hero  has  carried  it,  imbuing  all 
classes  with  the  firmest  and  most  impassioned 
patriotism." 


The  Shakspearian  Reader ;  a  collection  of  the 
most  approved  Plays  of  Shakspeare ;  carefully 
ReviseOy  with  Introductory  and  Explanatory 
Notes^  and  a  Memoir  of  the  author.  Prepared 
expressly  for  the  use  of  Classes,  and  tJtt 
Family  Heading  Circle.  By  John  W.  S. 
Hows,  Professor  of  Elocution  in  Columbia 
College.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway.  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164  Ches- 
nut  street,  Philadelphia.     1849. 

Mr.  Hows,  believing  that  Shakspeare's  entire 
works  could  not  be  introduced  into  schools,  and 
that  the  "  Selections"  "  Beauties,"  and  "  Ex- 
tracts" found  in  Class-Readers  did  not  precisely 
meet  the  wants  of  a  pupil,  has  endeavored  Ut 
extract  the  essence  of  sixteen  of  Shakspeare'd 
most  approved  dramas — preserving  in  each  the 
main  story  entire,  by  the  aid  of  brief  explana- 
tory notes,  connecting  the  selections — and  to 
bring  his  profound  moral  and  intellectual  teach- 
ings to  bear  upon  the  early  mental  training  of 
the  young,  and  to  extend  his  genial  influences 
around  the  domestic  hearth.  "  Of  the  liberties 
I  have  been  compelled  to  take  with  my  author, 
I  scarcely  know  how  to  speak  with  becoming 
propriety.  I  profess  to  share  the  common  vene- 
ration entertained  for  the  pure,  unmutilated  text 
of  Shakspeare ;  and  can  estimate  at  what  it  ii 
worth  that  ultra  fastidiousness,  which  denoun- 
ces the  great  *  poet  of  nature*  for  having  mad« 
his  characters  speak  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of 
his  own  age.  Still,  in  preparing  a  selection  of  hi.*» 
works  for  the  express  purpose  contemplated  in 
my  design,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  exercise  a 
severe  revision  of  his  language,  beyond  that 
adopted  in  any  similar  undertaking,  '  Bowd- 
ler's  Family  Shakspeare*  not  even  excepted ; 
and  simply  because  I  practically  know  the  im- 
possibility of  introducing  Shakspeare  as  a  clasn 
book,  or  as  a  satisfactory  reading  book  for 
families,  without  this  precautionary  revision.*' 
It  appears  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Hows,  and  so 
many  of  the  modem  writers,  spell  the  name  of 
the  great  bard,  Shakspeare  instead  of  Shakes- 
peare. D*l8raeli  wrote  that  posterity  was  even 
in  some  danger  of  losing  the  real  name  of  the 
poet.  In  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  and  long  after,, 
proper  names  were  written  down  as  the  ear 
caught  the  sound,  or  they  were  capricioutfly 
varied  by  the  owner.  It  is  not,  therefore,  stranga 
that  we  have  instances  of  eminent  persons 
writings  the  names  of  intimate  friends  and  oC 
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public  characters  in  a  manner  not  always  to  be 
recognized.  Of  this  we  are  now  furnished  with 
the  most  abundant  evidence,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  early  times  of  our 
commentators.  The  autographs  we  possess 
of  our  national  bard  are  unquestionably  written 
Shaksperej  according  to  the  pronunciation  of 
his  native  town ;  there  thfe  name  was  variously 
written— even  in  the  same  public  document — 
but  always  regulated  by  the  dialectical  orthoepy. 
The  marriage  license  of  the  poet,  recovered  in 
the  Gent.  Alag.  for  Sept.  1836,  offers  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  viciousness  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  utter  carelessness  with  which 
names  were  written,  for  there  we  find  it 
Shagspere.  That  the  poet  himself  considered 
that  the  genuine  name  was  Shakespeare,  ac- 
cordant with  his  arms,  (a  spear,  the  point  up- 
ward,) seems  certain,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
pliance wiXh  the  custom  of  his  country ;  for  his 
••  Rape  of  Lucrec^,"  printed  by  himself  in  1594, 
in  the  first  edition  bears  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare,  as  also  does  the  **  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  that  first  heir  of  his  invention ;  these 
first  editions  of  his  juvenile  poems  were  doubt- 
lessly anxiously  scrutinized  by  the  youthful 
bard.  In  the  literary  metropolis  the  name  was 
80  pronounced.  Bancroft  has  this  allusion  in 
hio  Epigrams — "  To  Shakespeare : 

**  Thou  hast  so  used  thy  pen,  or  shook  thy  spear, 
That  poets  startle," 

The  well-known  allusion  of  Robert  Greene  to 
a  shake-scene,  confirms  the  pronunciation.  I 
now  supply  one  more  evidence,  that  of  Thomas 
Heywood,  the  intimate  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
brother  dramatists ;  he,  like  some  others,  has 
printed  the  name  with  a  hyphen,  "  Mellifluous 
Shake-speare."  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  this — is  the  name  of  our  great  bard  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  with  the  barbaric  curt  shock 
of  Shakspere,  the  twang  of  a  provincial  corrup- 
tion ;  or,  following  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  shall  we  maintain  the  restoration  of  the 
euphony  and  the  truth  of  tlie  name  of  Shake- 
speare. 


Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  Oasis 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  By  Bayle  St.  John. 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam.  London : 
John  Murray. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant,  well-written  book. 


The  author  has  an  observing  eye,  and  the  dis- 
position to  make  the  best  of  everything. 
Speaking  of  mid-day  halts,  he  says  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  they 
afforded  us,  especially  in  a  tract  of  country 
consistinpr  of  a  monotonous  expanse,  without 
the  gnincfeurof  alevel  plain — exnibiting  always 
a  limited  undefined  horizon — and  covered  for 
the  most  part  with  loose  stones.  Here  and  there 
a  small  patch  of  stunted  shrubs  springs  up  from 
a  spot  to  which  the  winter  rains  have  washed 
down  a  little  soil;  but  although  the  camels 
browsed  willingly  on  the  tender  green  extremi- 
ties, our  donkeys  went  about  snuffing  in  vvn 
for  something  to  suit  their  palates.  On  the 
coast,  they  greedily  devoured  the  gray  lichens, 
I  remember,  that  covered  the  ground  at  some 
places;  but  here  this  resource  failed  them; 
and,  as  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  ever  show- 
ed itself,  they  were  always  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  periodical  supply  of  beans  and  chopped 
straw.  This  was  given  them^y  the  boys  in 
nosebags  immediately  on  our  arrival  at  a  camp- 
ing ground ;  whilst  we  four  set  to  work  mer- 
rily to  put  up  the  tent.  No  true  traveller 
expects  to  have  all  this  done  for  him.  Half 
the  enjoyment  would  have  been  destroyed  if 
other  hands  had  labored  whilst  we  sat  lazily 
by.  When  the  tent  was  up  with  the  door  to 
the  north,  each  procured  his  carpet-bag  and  bis 
cloak  to  form  a  temporary  divan — a  tin  of  pre- 
served meat  was  opened — ^the  biscuit-bag  was 
visited — a  few  raw  onions,  bought  at  Mudar, 
were  added  as  a  relish — a  single  bottle  of 
porter,  to  be  diluted  with  water  into  four  good 
tumblers,  was  got  ready — the  tin  plates  were 
cleaned ;  and  the  frugal  meal  commenced. 
Lucullus  never  relished  his  innumerable  dishes 
as  we  did  this  humble  fare.  Though  we  had 
no  picturesque  prospect  before  us,  ever}'  ac- 
cessory of  the  scene  was  romantic.  The  very 
fact  of  our  having  created  for  ourselves,  for  a 
moment,  a  home  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
gave  a  zest  to  all  our  comforts.  No  living 
creature  was  near  that  did  not  belong  to  us. 
Our  beasts  of  burden  were  dispersed  here  and 
there.  The  Bedawins  sat  in  a  group  apart; 
our  donkey  boys  enjoyed  the  shade  of  the  tent 
on  the  outside.  It  was  as  if  we  had  landed  on 
a  little  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  and  had  covered  it  for  the  first  time  with 
life.  But  the  signal  for  departure  is  given. 
The  hours  have  flown  rapidly  by.  Down  witli 
the  tent — out  again  into  the  blazing  sun — 
gather  the  camels— pile  up  their  burdens  and 
away." 
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